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KEY TO PRONUNCIATION 


For a full explanation of the various sounds indicated, see the Key to Pronunciation in Vol. I. 


ff as in ale, fate, 
a “ “ senate, chaotic, 
a “ “ glare, care, and as e in there, 
a *! “ am, at. 

a “ “ arm, father. 

a “ “ ant, and final a in America, armada, etc. 
« “ “ final, regal, pleasant, 
a » » all, fall, 

e “ “ eve. 
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elate, evade, 
end, pet. 

fern, her, and as i in sir, etc 

agency, judgment. 

ice, quiet. 

quiescent. 

ill, fit. 

old, sober. 

obey, sobriety. 

orb, nor. 

odd., forest, not. 

atom, carol. 

oil, boil. 

food, fool, and as w in rude, rule. 

house, mouse. 

use, mule. 

unite. 

cut, but. 

full, put, or as oo in foot, book, 
um, bum. 
yet, yield. 

Spanish Habana, Cdrdoba, where it is like 
English V bilt made with the lips alone. 


ch as in chair, cheese. 

D “ “ Spanish Almodovar, pulgada, where it is 
nearly like th in English then, 
g “ go, get. 

G “ German Landtag = ch in Ger. ach, etc. 

H “ j in Spanish Jijona, g in Spanish gila; like 
English h in hue, but stronger, 
hw “ wh m which. 

K “ ch m German ich, Albrecht = ^ in German 
Arensberg, Mecklenburg, etc. 

5 “ in sinker, longer, 
ng “ “ sing, long. 

N “ “ French bon. Bourbon, and m in the French 
fitampes; here it indicates nasalizmg of 
the preceding vowel, 
sh “ shine, shut, 
th “ “ thrust, thin. 

TH ‘‘ then, this. 

zh “ 0 in azure, and s in pleasure. 

An apostrophe [’] is sometimes used as in ta'b’I 
(table), kaz"m (chasm), to indicate the elision of 
a vowel or its reduction to a mere murmur. 

For foreign sounds, the nearest English equiva- 
lent is generally used. In any case where a special 
symbol, as g, h, k, n, is used, those unfamiliar with 
the foreign sound indicated may substitute the Eng- 
lish sound ordinarily indicated by the letter. For 
a full description of all such sounds, see the article 
on Pronunciation. 
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THE NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


C OH'StTL (Lat.). The title given to 
the two chief magistrates established 
in Eome on the expulsion of the 
kings in 509 b.c. So violent was 
the hatred of the monarchy that the 
Romans were unwilling to intrust 
the new Republic to a single executive, but gave 
the entire administration to two consuls, of equal 
rank and jurisdiction, that each might check any 
tyranny on the part of the other. At first the 
entire power of the King, in state and church, 
at Rome and abroad, was vested in the two 
consuls, and each was wholly responsible for 
the acts of both; the acts of either, however, 
were nullified by the dissent of his colleague. 
Gradually their powers w’ere limited, and many 
of their functions were given to other oflBcials, 
such as the censors, the praetors, and the aediles. 
They held office for one year only, and years 
were > reckoned by their names. In the early 
days of the Republic one consul was generally 
commander in chief in the field, while the other 
remained to administer affairs at Rome; but 
often both were forced to lead the armies in 
battle. In such cases they commanded by turns, 
a day at a time. They presided at meetings 
of the Senate, at elections, and at the chief 
public festivals. Together with the Senate, 
they exercised a general supervision of the 
state. As a majfk of their high office, they wore 
a white toga with a crimson border {toga prw^ 
texta), sat in public on the ‘curule chair’ {sella 
curuUs), and were accompanied by 12 attend- 
ants {lictors) bearing the fasces (q-v.). 

The consuls were elected by the Comitia Cenir 
turiata (see Comitia). In the earlier period 
the date of the election and of entering upon 
office was irregular and dependent on circum- 
stances; but if convenient the election took 
place generally in July, and after 153 b.c. the 
consulship began regularly on January 1. At 
first only patricians were eligible to the office, 
and a consul could not be reelected. After a 
long struggle of the plebeians for recognition, 
it was established by the Leges Lidniw Sextice 
(see Licinian Rogations), in 367 b.c., that 
one of the consuls must be a plebeian. Mean- 
time, between 444 and 367 b.c. the consulship 
was frequently suspended, and the military 
tribunate with consular power, an office to 
which plebeians could be elected, was substi- 
tuted for it. In 342 b.c. both consulships were 
opened to the plebs by a popular vote, and it 


was ordained that ten years must elapse before 
a consul could be eligible for reSlection; how- 
ever, it was not until 216 b.C. that two ple- 
beian consuls were elected ti^ether, and one of 
these was quickly ousted. Not until 162 b.c. 
did the plebeians succeed in obtaining two effec- 
tive consuls. 

With the organization of the Empire by Au- 
gustus, the consulship ceased to be of real im- 
portance. In the division of functions between 
the Emperor and the senatorial body the con- 
suls remained the head of the latter; but 
their nomination became a prerogative of the 
Emperor, and their election a farce. They still 
gave their names to the year, but the position 
was simply one of honor, so that we very often 
find several consuls named in succession in one 
year, the eponymous consuls holding office only 
for four, or even two; months, and then being 
replaced by others. The original pair were 
called consules ordinarii, their substitutes coft- 
sules suffecti. Under the later Empire nothing 
but the name and the honor of the consulship 
remained. The Emperor Honorius was made 
consul in the very year of his birth! Official 
dating by the name of the consuls came to an 
end in 637 a.d. Consult: Mommsen, Rdmische 
Staatsrecht, ii (Leipzig, 1887-88) ; Daremberg 
and Saglio, Dictionnaire des antiquiUs romaineSt 
vol. i (Paris, 1892); Pauly-Wissowa, BeahEn- 
cyclopddxe der classischen Altertumswissm- 
schafty vol. iv (Stuttgart, 1901); Greenidge, 
Roman Public Life (London, 1901). 

CONSUL, Mebcantile. ^ An agent appointed 
by one nation to reside within the territory of 
another for the special purpose of promoting 
commercial intercourse between them. The 
earliest prototype of this official is the ancient 
Greek proxenus^ whose functions were to rep- 
resent his country, and to protect its citizens 
while trading at the place of his residence. 
Modern Greek applies this term to the consul 
of to-day. That “consul” has superseded “prox- 
cnus” as the title of the international agent of 
commerce is due to the supremacy of Italian 
commerce in the Middle Ages. During that 
period Italian traders in a foreign country were 
accustomed to have their disputes settled by 
magistrates of their own upon whom they con- 
ferred the proud title of “consul.” In 1485 
Richard HI appointed the first consul for Eng- 
lish merchants (Lorenzo Strozzi, at Pisa), jte- 
ing moved thereto, it is said, *ffiy obserdng 
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from tbe practice of other nations the advan- 
tage of having a * magistrate for settling dis- 
putes among merchant trading in another 
country.” 

This Judicial function of the early consul is 
maintained at pr^nt in certain Oriental and 
African countries. In other lands his primary 
duties are those of an international commercial 
agent. The exact nature of his activities and 
the manner in which he is to perform them are 
determined mainly by the government appoint^ 
ing him and by treaty with the power in whose 
territory the consular oflS^ce is exercised. 

The consular service of the United States em- 
braces one consular agent and consul general 
(located at Cairo, and enjoying a quasi-diplo- 
matie position), consuls general, vice consuls 
general, deputy consuls, consular agents, con- 
sular clerks, and oflSce clerks, numbering, in 
1913, about 1200 persons. The fees received by 
the consular offices, which under the Law of 
1906 are covered into the Treasury, practically 
cover Lhe expenses of the service. Under earlier 
laws all or part of the fees were retained by the 
consular officials. Thus the total income of 
the Consul at London, whose salary was fixed at 
$5000, approximated $20,000. The abolition of 
the fee system by the Law of 1906 was accom- 
panied by an increase in salaries, especially in 
the Oriental consulates. The number of con- 
sulates general (January, 1914) is 67, and of 
consulates 235. The incumbents of these offices 
who receive salaries of $1000 or over are not 
allowed to transact business in or with the 
countries to which they are accredited. For- 
merly a large proportion of the officials in the 
consmar service were foreigners resident in the 
countries in which the consulates were es- 
tablished. The Law of 1906 required that all 
officials receiving salaries of $1000 and over 
must be American citizens. All consuls are ap- 
pointed by the President by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate. They qualify 
by taking a prescribed oath of office, and by 
executing a bond to the United States for the 
faithful discharge of their duties and for ac- 
counting for, paying over, and delivering up 
all fees, money, goods, effects, books, records, 
papers, and other property coming to their 
hands. Upon filing the oath of office and the 
bond a commission issues, and a request is made 
by the State Department to the government 
within whose Jurisdiction the office is situated 
for an exequatur, upon the receipt of which 
the consular officer is entitled to perform his 
functions and enjoy the privileges of his sta- 
tion. The exact extent of these privileges de- 
pends upon the conventions or treaties existing 
between the United States and the countries to 
which the consuls are accredited. In the ab- 
sence of any convention, a consul, after re- 
ceiving his exequatur, while not entitled to the 
exemptions of a diplomatic agent (see Diplo- 
matic AoEJfTS; Alien), is a recognized officer 
of a foreign sl^te, under the special prot^tion 
of international law; he may raise the flag 
and place the arms of the United States over 
his gates and doors, and his official papers and 
archives are exempt from seizure and detrac- 
tion. While tte duties of consular officers per- 
tain chiefly to commercial transactions, they 
are not limited to them. These officers “stand 
as protectors and advisers of their countrymen 
present in foreign lands; they act as Judges, 
notaries, administrators of interests and of all 


property of such as have no legal represmta- 
tive; they have to prevent frauds on the rev- 
enue; to notice infractions of treaty stipula- 
tions relating to trade; to advise their govern- 
ment of new laws or regulations within their 
district; to preserve the discipline of the com- 
mercial marine; to guard seamen from oppres- 
sion; to aid the destitute; and to make re- 
ports upon matters affecting commercial, in- 
dusfa-ial, financial, and agricultural pursuits.” 

Some of the specific duties of consuls included 
under these general duties are the arbitration 
of disputes between master and crew, the re- 
lief of d^titute seamen, the care of property 
of their countrymen in case of shipwreck, etc., 
the issuing of passports, the authentication of 
documents, and the (^rtification of marriages, 
births, and deaths. The consuls of the United 
States are expressly prohibited from perform- 
ing the marriage ceremony, but the statutes 
provide that when a marriage is duly solem- 
nized in accordance with the law of the country 
in which the consul resides, the consul shall, 
upon proper application, issue a certificate of 
such solemnization, provided such persons would 
have been authorized to marry if residing in 
the District of Columbia. 

Ministers and consuls of the United States 
in China, Siam, and Madagascar have the Judi- 
cial powers which are bestowed upon them by 
Chapter 47 of the Revised Statutes, including 
Jurisdiction in criminal cases and in civil 
cases involving sums of $500 or less. The per- 
sonnel of the consular courts is specially deter- 
mined, varying with the country and the sub- 
ject matter under dispute, thus, in capital 
eases it is provided that the consul must sit 
with four of his countrymen as assessors, and 
that their verdict must be approved by the 
minister before conviction can be had; and in 
some countries provision is made for a consular 
mixed court consisting of natives of the country 
and of the United States. Consuls have the 
Judicial powers above referred to also in Tur- 
key so far as relates to crimes and offenses 
committed by citizens of the United States, and 
in civil cases where such powers are permitted 
by the laws of Turkey or its treaties with civi- 
lized nations or by its usages with the Franks 
or foreign Christian nations; and in Persia, as 
to suits and disputes between citizens of the 
United States. Special provisions exist grant- 
ing special powers to the consuls of the United 
States in the Barbary States, Muscat, Samoa, 
and in some other places where treaty has pro- 
vided for them. In China, Madagascar, Siam, 
Turkey, and other non-Christian countries the 
property of deceased persons, both real and 
personal, is administered under the probate ju- 
risdiction of the consular courts of those coun- 
tries. (The Judicial powers of the United States 
Consul in Japan were terminated on July 17, 
1899, by the treaty with Japan which took 
effect upon that date.) Provision is made for 
an appeal from the consular courts under cer- 
tain conditions to the minister, and to the 
circuit courts of the United States. See Ex- 
TERRITOEIALITY. 

In recent years many complaints have arisen 
as to the character of the American consular 
service, and several bills, having for their ob- 
ject the placing of the service under the merit 
^stem, have been introduced in Congress. One 
of these was the Lodge Bill, introduced in 1906. 
It was amended so as to eliminate the require- 
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m^t of competitive examin&tloBS for entrance 
to the service; but in the form in which it be- 
oame law it provided for classification of serv- 
ice on the basis of work performed, with a 
view to promotion for effici^cy from the lower 
to the higher grades. This plan had already 
been introduced by executive orders of Presi- 
dent Cleveland (1895) and President Roosevelt 
(1905). The expectation that through the 
chance of promotion a better class of men will 
seek consular c^ce has to a considerable degree 
been realized. Permanence of tenure is neces- 
sary if candidates for the service are to equip 
themselves with sufficient technical information; 
and some assurance of such permanence of tenure 
is held out by the new law. 

Consult: Warden, On the Origin, Nature, 
Progress, and Influence of Consular Establish- 
ments (Paris, 1813) ; Tarring, British Consular 
Jurisdiction in the East (London, 1887); the 
Consular Regulations of 1896 (United States 
Public Document, Washington, D. C.) ; House 
Report No. 562, Fifty-sixth Congress, First Ses- 
sion; Senate Report No. 1202, Fifty-sixth Con- 
gress, First Session. 

CON^StTLATE (Fr. consulat). The form of 
government in France from 1799 to 1804. After 
the sudden overthrow of the Directory on the 
18th Brumaire (Nov. 9. 1799), the members 
of the Council of Ancients and the Five Hun- 
dred, or rather such of them as approved of 
that act of violence on the part of Bonaparte, 
appointed three consuls — Siey§s, Bonaparte, and 
Roger Ducos. Sieyds and Ducos were quietly 
got rid of by pensions, and Cambacerfes and Le- 
brun took their places. This approach to a 
monarchical government was confirmed, Dec. 
24, 1799, by the Constitution of the Year VIII, 
by which Bonaparte was made First Consul. 
The consuls were elected by the Senate for 10 
years and were eligible for reelection. There 
was a Conservative Senate (s^nat conservateur) 
of some 60 members appointed for life, a Tri- 
bunate of 100 members, and a Legislative As- 
sembly of 300, but their powers w'ere very 
limited, while those of the First Consul were 
made almost absolute. He promulgated laws 
and appointed or dismissed ministers, ambas- 
sadors, members of the Council of State, mili- 
tary and naval officers, and all civil and crim- 
inal judges, excepting justices of peace and 
members of the Court of Cassation. Bonaparte 
at once took up his residence at the Tuileries 
and held a splendid court. In May, 1802, he was 
reelected for 10 years, and in August, of the 
same year was made First Consul for life. 
Nothing but the Imperial name and insignia 
was wanting to complete the picture of ab- 
solutism, and these were supplied. May 18, 
1804, when Napoleon was made Emperor. Con- 
sult: H41ice, Les constitutions de la France 
(Paris, 1875^0) ; Thiers, Histoire du consulat 
et de V empire (Paris, 1845-62) ; and the various 
lives of Napoleon, the memoirs of the time, and 
general histories. See Fbance; Napoleon I. 

COITSTOATE OF THE SEA. See Conso- 
lATO DEL Made. 

COirSIJM'EES^ LEAGUE. An “association 
of persons who desire, so far as possible, to do 
their buying in such a way as to further the 
welfare of those who make or distribute the 
thin^ bought.” The movement started in Eng- 
land in 1890. About the same time the 
Working Women^s Society of New York was 
investigating the condition of women and cash 


girls in the stores of that city. They called a 
public meeting in May, 1890, to ask the help 
of consumers in bettering these conditions, and 
as a result the Consumers* ticague of New York 
was formed in January, 1^1, Similar leagues 
have since been organised in almost all the 
important cities of the United States. The 
leagues have been especially active in their 
efforts to improve the conditions of employment 
of workers in retail establishments, but wher- 
ever practicable they extend their activities to 
manufacturing as well. The leagues, according 
to the needs of their respective cities, draw up 
lists of conditions which a store must main- 
tain in order to be called a “fair house.** These 
include, as a rule, a minimum standard of 
wages, reasonable hours of employment, freedom 
from arbitrary exactions in the Avay of fines, 
etc., adequate provision for the employee*s 
health and comfort while at work. Further 
conditions, designed to safeguard the public 
health, are frequently made, such as the proper 
protection of food exposed for sale from dust, 
etc. Stores which fulfill the conditions pre- 
scribed are placed on a “white list,” and not 
only members of the league, but the general 
public as well, are urged to patronize such 
stores^ 

The promoters of the league soon found that 
its work must be extended to reach the makers 
of goods, both to improve their conditions and 
to protect the purchaser, who had no way to 
distinguish between factory-made goods and 
those made or finished in sweat shops. Ac- 
cordingly the National Consumers’ League was 
organized in 1899 with Mrs. Florence Kelley, 
who had been a successful factory inspector in 
Illinois, as secretary. In order to identify the 
factory-made article a “consumers’ label” was 
adopted, which can be placed on goods made in 
factories maintaining the following conditions; 
(1) compliance with State factory law; (2) 
the manufacture of the goods on the premises; 
(3) no child under 16 employed; (4) a 10- 
hour day; (5) permission given for inspection 
by a representative of the league. The Na- 
tional League has provided for the education 
of purchasers through lectures, the distribution 
of literature, and organization. The State 
leagues use similar methods. While the mem- 
bership of these leagues has nowhere become 
so great as to have a perceptible control over 
the sales of any business of extensive propor- 
tions, their indirect influence, through the 
creation of public sentiment, has been very 
considerable. One of the most noteworthy 
achievements of the leagues has been the fixing 
of the attention of the public upon the over- 
work from which the ei^loyees or stores suffer 
just before Christmas. In many eases the evils 
of evening selling have been mitigated, and in 
some cities the stores have been closed, by 
mutual agreement, on Christmas Eve, instead 
of remaining open until late at night, as for- 
merly. The Consumers* Leagues have also 
exercised a considerable influence upon the 
course of labor legislation. 

Bibliograpliy. Brooks, The Consumer^ League 
Reports (New York, 1896 et seq.); Lowell, 
Consumers^ League (ib., 1896) ; Kelley, Some 
Ethical Gains through Legislation (ib., 1905); 
Am&rican Journal of Sociology, vol. v (Cbicago, 
1901) ; Annals of American Academy BuUetin, 
N. s.. No. 5 (Philadelphia, 1898) ; Reports 
of national and State leagues. Literature may 
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be obtained at the office of the JfaticHial Con- 
sumers* League 105 East Twenty-second Street, 
New York. 

See Factoby Inspection; Sweating System; 
Union Label. 

COKSUIDP^OB (Lat. eomumptio, a con- 
siinung, from consum&ref to consume, from 
com*, together -f- suDwre, from «it6, under, 
emcre, to buy). One of the traditional divi- 
sions of political economy. J. B. Say, the 
earliest systematizer in the science, devotes 
a book to consumption, following books on 
production and distribution. Say’s treatment 
of consumption is, however, little more than 
an analysis of the pc«sible effects of produc- 
tive and unproductive consumption and of 
public expenditures, which he treats under 
this head. The classical school generally fol- 
lowed Say in the order of divisions, but, in 
consequence of the exclusion of public expendi- 
tures, often left the division “consumption” 
with scarcely any other content than a dis- 
cussion of luxury. 

The marginal-utility school placed a new 
emphasis on consumption, through their deri- 
vation of value from utility, or want-satisfy- 
ing power. The law of the declining scale of 
satisfaction is essentially a law of wealtn 
consumption. The phenomena of varying 
elasticity of wants, of the search for variety 
in satisfaction, of the reinforcing of satisfac- 
tions through complementary relations, are 
further examples of principles derived from 
consumption serving important theoretical 
purposes. The general principles derived from 
investigations of family budgets, such as those 
of Ducp4tiaux and Engle (q.v.) and those 
of the United States Department of Labor, 
are properly treated as inductive principles of 
consumption. Under the same head are to be 
classed investigations of the minimum wage and 
of the standard of living (q.v.). The social 
laws of consumption, as exemplified in imita- 
tion (fashion) and desire for distinction in 
dress, housing, etc., have usually been treated * 
in cursory manner, but have served as a basis 
for illuminating studies by Sombart and other 
economists. In^ America especial stress has been 
laid upon the study of consumption by Prof. 
S. N. Patten (q.v.). While the importance of 
the study of consumption is generally admitted, 
no thoroughly satisfactory treatise covering the 
whole field has been written. The most sys- 
tematic work on the principles of consumption 
has b^n done by Ci^el, Zur Lehre von den 
Bedurfnissen (Innsbruck, 1907), and Brentano, 
Versuch einer Theorie der BedUrinisaen (Munich, 
1908). The most suggestive examples of the 
application of the principles of consumption to 
the problems of progress are found in Patten, 
Theory of Prosperity (New York, 1902), and 
Sombart, Der modeme Kapitalismus (Leipzig, 
1902). See Political Economy. 
GONfStnCPnON. See Tdbebculosis. 

COH'TACJT (lat. contactua, from contingere, 
to touch, from com-, together -f- tangere, to 
touch). In geometry, two lines, of which one 
at least is curved, are said to be in contact 
when they have two or more consecutive points 
in common. For example, in analytic geometry 
a tangent is said to be in contact with a circle 
in two ccmsecutive points. This is called con- 
tact of the first order. If two curves bave 
eontdbt at three consecutive points, the contact 
is said to be of the second order, and so on; 


e^., the curves y = and y = Sir* — • 3a? -f- 1 
have contact of the second order. The analytic 
condition for contact of the first order at a 
point w — a, between two curves, y, = ^{x), y^ 
= ^(a?), is that ^(o) = ^(a), ^’(a) = ^'(a), 
and being the first derivatives. The condition 
for contact of the second order is that 0(a) = 
0(a), 0’(a) = 0'(a), 0"(a) = 0” (a). Contact 
of the third order require the derivative of the 
third order, and so on. In contact of the nth 
order between two surfaces there must be (» -|- 1 ) 
consecutive common points. 

CONTACT ACTION, Chemical. See Cata- 
lysis; Reaction. 

CONTACT DEPOSITS. See Oee Deposits. 

CONTA'GION (Lat. contagio, contact, from 
contingere, to touch, from eom-, together -f 
tangere, to touch). The communication of a 
disease from the sick to the healthy, either by 
direct contact of a part affected with the dis- 
ease, or by indirect contact through the medium 
of the excretions and exhalations of the body. 
Among the contagious diseases are measles, 
scarlet fever, smallpox, erysipelas, typhus fever, 
bubonic plague, epidemic influenza (the grippe), 
diphtheria, and tuberculosis. See Bacteeia ; 
Epidemic ; Infection. ' 

CONTAGIOUS ABORTION IN ANI- 
MALS. This disease has been increasing in 
importance economically until it now ranks 
second only to tuberculosis among the diseases 
of cattle. In the United States alone the direct 
loss among dairy and range cattle reaches into 
the millions, while the potential loss is enor- 
mous and inestimable. While most frequent 
among cows, the disease is commonly met with 
in mares and less often in sheep, goats, and 
swine. It occurs in otherwise healthy mothers 
as a result of external infection, producing in- 
flammatory lesions of the fcetal membranes and 
cotyledons, usually appearing in an enzobtic 
form. In the cow it is caused by the Bamllua 
abortus, commonly known as “Bang’s bacillus,” 
and in the mare by the Bacillus abortivus 
equinus, and possibly other microorganisms. 

Premonitory symptoms when present are 
manifested two or three days before the ex- 
pulsion of the foetus by swelling of the udder, 
edematous swelling of the vulvar lips, reddening 
of and small inffiimed nodular formations on 
the vulvovaginal mucosa, and the appearance 
of a mucous or mucropurulent odorless discharge 
from the vagina. In cows abortion seldom 
occurs before the fourth month of pregnancy, 
but may occur at any time after that period. 
The foetus is expelled with ease and is usually 
dead at birth. If abortion occurs at the end of 
six months, the young may be alive, but lives 
only a few hours. Mares abort between the 
fourth and the eighth month of gestation. 

If an aborting cow is placed in a herd which 
has hitherto been healthy, an outbreak of abor- 
tion may occur. Bulls that have served abort- 
ing cows transmit the disease to other cows. 
In general, the microorganisms to which the 
disease is due are found in the male and female 
genital organs and on the afterbirth from abort- 
ing animals. 

bacillus has the udders of apparently 
healthy cows as its normal habitat and may 
be eliminated continuously for years in the 
milk of infected cows that no longer abort. 

The treatment for this disease includes iso- 
lation of affected animals and the application of 
tiiorough antisepsis. In case of an outbr^ik 
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of abortion tbe foetus and fcntal membranes from 
aboitdsg animals should be burned or deeply 
buri^, the posterior parts of the animals should 
be washed in some antiseptic solution, repeated 
antiseptic vaginal douche should given, and 
the stable should be thoroughly disinfected. In 
order to prevent the possible spread of the in- 
fection, the pc^terior parts of other cows or 
mares in the same stable should be carefully 
washed with a solution of lysol, creolin, potas- 
sium permanganate, or corrosive sublimate. 
Solutions of carbolic acid and of methylene blue, 
preferably administered by mouth, have been 
found to have valuable curative effects. 

Noncontagious abortion is occasionally met 
with among farm animals, there being a number 
of conditions which mav cause it. A general 
cachexia or anaemia may be among the pre- 
disposing causes of abortion; and among other 
conditions and causes which may lead to abor- 
tion mention should be made of acute diseases of 
the vital organs, contagious fevers, chronic dis- 
eases of the abdominal organs; diseases of the 
ovaries, kidneys, or bladder ; diarrhcea ; fatty de- 
generation of the heart ; ingestion of large 
quantities of cold water ; various forms of 
indigestion, especially those which are accom- 
panied by the formation of gas in the stomach; 
imprudent feeding with succulent forage in 
large quantities, such as roots, potatoes, apples, 
pumpkins, ergotized grasses, sweaty or rusty 
grains and grasses; mechanical injuries; stand- 
ing in stalls with too great a backward slope; 
nervous excitement, and muscular strain. Con- 
sult: Report Bureau of Animal Industry f 
United States Department of Agriculture for 
1911; Hutyra and Marek, Pathology and Thera- 
peutics of Diseases of Domestic Animals, vol. i; 
Hoare, System of Veterinary Medicine, vol. i. 

CONTA'GIOUS DISEASES. The law takes 
cognizance of contagious and infectious dis- 
eases as they menace the public health, for the 
protection of which health and quarantine laws 
are enacted under the broad authority of the 
police power of the state. For purposes of 
administration, this power may be delegated to 
municipal corporations or like political sub- 
divisions. 

While the right to take summary measures 
for the public safety is one of the most ancient 
of government prescriptions and is rarely chal- 
lenged, yet it is none the less formidable, in- 
asmuch as it involves the power of the state 
forcibly to confine those suffering from infectious 
diseases, even where properly cared for by friends 
or relatives, and other like interference with 
the personal rights of liberty and property. 
Maritime quarantine was early practiced by the 
commercial nations, and was enforced by the 
Venetians in the fifteenth century; but mu- 
nicipal health regulation is of somewhat later 
development, and the two are still usually sepa- 
rated in administration. Thus, e.g., the Board 
of Health of the City of New York exercises 
Jurisdiction within the city proper and upon 
the waters of the bay to the limits of quaran- 
tine, which, with its shipping, is under the 
authority of the Board of Quarantine Commis- 
sioners and the health officer of the port. In 
the United States the enactment of quarantine 
laws is held to be among the powers preserved 
to the States under the Constitution. Under 
their authority State boards of health are 
created and general statutes passed delegating 
the power to local boards in cities, towns, and 


villages. Vlcdatimts of the sanity code are 
usually made mi^emeanors and punished by 
imprisonment or fines. For the purpcme of 
avoiding any questions that might ari«B from 
the pc^sible interference of local regulations 
the public h^lth with tte Federal prer^^tive 
of regulating interstate commerce, Congr^ 
early passed acts adopting such St^te laws and 
requiring their observance by Federal officials 
(Act of Feb. 25, 1799; Act of April 29, 1878 
[20 Stat. L. 37]). In 1879 a National Board 
of Health was created, but its powers were little 
more than advisory, and by the Act of Con- 
gress, Feb. 25, 1893 (27 Stat, L. 449), it was 
abolished and its powers and duties transferred 
to the Marine Hospital Service, which, under 
the direction of the Swretary of the Treasury, 
performs the functions of national qmrantine. 
Questions pertaining to the people at large aris- 
ing from immigration and importation belong 
to Federal jurisdiction as incidental to the con- 
stitutional right of regulating commerce. Thus 
conditions of entry are imposed, such as deten- 
tion, inspection, and disinfection, and under the 
Act of 1893 protective restrictions may even be 
laid upon interstate intercourse where a danger 
is threatened and State authority is wanting 
or lax. The Federal quarantine may arrest the 
entrance of forbidden plrsons or things; but 
once past the “Barge Office” or customhouse, tbe 
local authorities take jurisdiction. Naval ves- 
sels as well as commercial are bound to observe 
quarantine rules. 

In Great Britain a similar system of sanitary 
protection prevails. In England the controlling 
statute, the Public Health Act (38 and 39 Viet, 
c. 55 [1875]), is comprehensive in its provisions 
and regulations, though it does not extend to 
Scotland or Ireland, or, except as to special pro- 
visions, to the city of London. The Infectious 
Disease (Notification) Act (62 and 53 Viet. c. 
72) and the Infectious Disease (Prevention) 
Act (63 and 64 Viet. c. 34), as the titles sig- 
nify, provide respectively for the course to be 
pursued in notifying the proper authorities in 
cases of defined coni^ious illness, and the regu- 
lations to be adopted in tbe way of inspection 
and disinfection to prevent infeckon. The first 
applies to the United Kingdom, and may be 
adopted by urban and rural authorities of ports 
and local districts; the second is confined to 
England. 

In its international aspect the obligation rest- 
ing upon a state to adopt proper regulations 
to prevent the spread of epidemics belongs to 
the so-called natural duties rather than the 
more defined and absolute principles of inter- 
national jurisprudence. But with the increase 
of international intercourse and the develop- 
ment of a more sensitive national conscience, 
a demand has arisen among civilized nations 
for the recognition of the right to such protec- 
tion by another state, as well as the long-es- 
tablished one of surrounding itself by defensive 
barriers. The United States, Great Britain, Ger- 
many, and other countries, have provided for 
inspe^ion of meats and like food exports. In 
1879 Sir Shenstone Baker prepared a Code of 
International Quarantine, which was approved 
by the United States. Consult Lumley, The 
Public Health Acts (London, 1902). See Quxb- 
ANTTifE; Police Poweb. 

COSTTAEUTI, k5n't&-rg'nS, The name of a 
distinguished Venetian family, one of the 12 
that elected the first Doge, l^tween 1043 and 
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1684 eight dcges were furnished this family, 
and several of its memters were men of note.-^ 
DoMBinco, Doge in 1043-70, was the first of 
the family to be invested with that digniiy; 
during his reign the rebuilding of St. lark’s 
Chureh was b^nn. — Andbea, Doge in 1308-82, 
terminated the long war betw^n Venice and 
Genoa by defeating the Gmoese fleet at Chiog- 
gia. His return from this expedition was de- 
picted by Paolo Veronese hy order of the !]^- 
public. — ^Ambboqio was Amlmssador of Venice 
to Persia in 1473-77 and gave an account of 
his travels, published in Venice (1487). — • 
Gasp^o (1483—1542), Cardinal and diploma- 
tist, went as Venetian Ambassador to the Diet 
of Worms in 1521, thence accompanied Charles 
V to the Netherlands, England, and Spain, and 
in 1523 concluded the Emperor’s alliance with 
Vemce. In 1635 he was made Cardinal by 
Pope Paul III, and as Papal Le^te to the Diet 
of Ratisbon, in 1641, made the most extensive 
concessions to the Protestants, endeavoring to 
bring about a reconciliation with the Catholic 
chureh. Of his earnest efforts to introduce 
sweeping reforms in the latter, his Consihum 
de Emenda/nda Ecclesia (1537) is sufficient 
proof. The best known of his other writings 
is De Magistratibus et Republioa Veneta (1543), 
— Giovanni (1549— 160o) was a painter of the 
Venetian school, who formed himself chiefly 
after the works of Titian and Palma the 
Younger. Called to Vienna by Emperor Ru- 
dolph II, he painted many portraits, but he is 
more noted for his historical compositions, 
among which are “The Doge Marino Grimani 
Adoring the Virgin,” “Conquest of Verona by 
the Venetians,” both executed for the Dele’s 
Palace in Venice; and “Baptism of Christ.” 
Consult Romauin, Storia d% Venezia (10 vols., 
Venice, 1853-61); for Ambrogio’s journey, 
Hakluyt Society Publications, No. 49 (London, 
1873); for Gasparo, Brown, Studies in Vene^ 
tian History, vol. ii (ib., 1907), and Regesten 
umd Briefe des Cardinals Casparo Contarini 
(Braunsherg, 1881). 

COITTARINI FLEM'ING. A romance by 
Benjamin Disraeli (1832). 

C013rT£, kCN'td', Nicolas Jacques (1755- 
1805 ) . A French chemist and inventor, born at 
Aunou-sur-Ome (Orne). He was at first a 
painter, but afterward turned to the mechanical 
arts, and, when Prance was deprived, through 
war with England, of its plumbago supply, in- 
vented a substitute in the shape of a mixture of 
graphite and clay. This substance he utilized 
for the manufacture of black-lead pencils, known 
as crayons Conti, by a process since followed 
in making all pencils. He also made extensive 
r^earches concerning the military agrostat, be- 
came director of the agrostatic school at Meu- 
don, and was appointed by Napoleon chief of 
the agrostotie corps of the French army of in- 
vasion in the Egyptian expedition. During that 
expedition his inventive genius proved to be 
of great service; for, after the reverse at Abou- 
kir, the revolt at Cairo, and the consequent loss 
of instruments and supplies, he directed the 
manufacture of cloth, surgical instruments, 
bread, arms, ammunition, and other necessaries. 
He also devised (1798) a barometer, similar to 
the lator one of Vidi. In 1802 he assisted in 
founding the Society for the Encouragmnent of 
National Industry, and was appointed to super- 
intend the publication of the commission’s great 
work on the Egyptian expedition. At the time 
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of his d^th he was constmwtsng an engraving 
machine with which he h<^ed to do this work. 
Consult Jomard, Conte, sa vie et ses travauae 
(Paris, 1852). 

OOirriai'POBAirEGray (frmn Lat. CO# 
temporaneus, simultaneous, from com-, together 
-f- tempus, time). A term used in geology to 
imply that two formations were deposited dur- 
ing the same period of time. This does not 
necessarily mean that they must contain the 
same fossil species, nor is it likely that they 
will, except when the two areas of deposition 
are in the same basin. The term “contemporane- 
ity” is sometimes confused with homotaxy, which 
means that certain formations occupy the same 
relative positions with respect to the develop- 
ment of life forms. Thus, certain formations 
of the Devonian in Europe and North America 
might show similar faunas, but not have been 
deposited at exactly the same time. They would 
be homotaxial. See Geology. 

CONTEMPT' (Lat. contemptus, from contem- 
nere, to despise, from com-, together -f- temnere, 
to despise). In law, any disobedience of, or 
disrespectful or disorderly conduct in the pres- 
ence of, any court or legislative body. It is 
punishable because it tends to impair the dig- 
nity, power, and authority of such bodies, and 
thus interfere with the administration of the 
law, and generally the body concerned has an 
inherent power summarily to impose upon the 
offender a penalty of fine or imprisonment, or 
both. All courts have such power. The guilty 
person may usually have these penalties re- 
mitted by “purging” the contempt; i.e., by mak- 
ing pecuniary reparation, as far as possible, 
for any damage caused by his acts and apolo- 
gizing for his fault. If satisfactory, an order 
or minute is then entered reciting that this 
has been done and directing that the culprit 
be relieved from the •penalty, power to 

punish as contempt any willful misconduct com- 
mitted in the presence of the court, which was 
an ordinary incident’ of common-law procedure, 
received a great extension in the process for 
enforcing the decrees of the courts of equity, 
or chancery. “Equity acts in personam/’ i.e., 
its judgments, as distinguished from those of 
the common law, are orders or decrees direct- 
ing specified persons to do or to refrain from 
doing certain acts. The breach of such an or- 
der, though committed out of court, as must 
usually be the case, is a contempt and the or- 
dinary process of the equity tribunals is to 
punish such an act of disobedience by imprison- 
ment. It is this use of the jurisdiction of pun- 
ishing for contempt in labor disputes that has 
been under fire in recent years, under the name 
of “government by injunction,” as an arbitrary 
method of dealing with offenses prohibited by 
judicial order and as subjecting offenders to 
the penalty of imprisonment without trial by 
jury and the other safeguards of the ordinary 
criminal law. Consult Rapajje, Treatise on 
Contempt (New York, 1884), and Oswald, Con- 
tempt of Court, Committal, and Attachment, 
and Arrest upon Civil Process (London, 1895). 

CONTEMPT OP PARUAMENT. See Pab- 

LIAMENT. 

CONTES A NINON, k6Nt zk n^'ndN' (Fr., 
Ninon stories). A collection of short stories 
by Emile Zola, which were collected and pub- 
lished in 1864, when their author was only 24 
years old. It was his first important work 
and has Wn deemed by some critics his best 
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of sbort gtorie% being free from tbe exag- 
gemtions and brnt^iti^ which marked many 
of his later writing. In 1874 he published 
Nouvmuw etmtm A Ntncm. 

OOKTBS BB MA MtBB L’OYE, k5Nt de 
m& mi-r Iwh (Fr., stoxi^ of my Mother Goose). 
A famous collection of fairy tales by Charles 
Perrault (1697), purporting to be written by 
his lO-year-old son. The stories are taken from 
popular tradition and are told in simple, child- 
ish language, which has made them very suc- 
cessful among children for 200 years. 

C037TES DES lllES, d& ik (Fr., stories of 
the fairies). A collection of fairy stories from 
various sources by the Comtesse d’Aulnoy 
(1710), in which many of the tales received 
their literary form in French. 

COITTES B^HOFFMAlOr, Les (Fr. tales of 
Hoffmann). An opera by Offenbach (q.v.), 
first produced in Paris, Feb. 10, 1881; in the 
United States, Nov. 14, 1D07 (New York). 

COKTES BBdLATIQTTES, drd'l^i't^k' (Fr., 
droll stories). A series of 30 tales by Balzac, 
abounding in Babelaisian humor and copying 
the style and spelling of the sixteenth century. 
They were published variously in 1832, 1833, 
and 1837. 

CONTES BU LTTNBI, du l6N'd^' (Fr., 
Monday stories). A collection of short stones 
by Alphonse Daudet (1873). 

CONTI, kON't^'. The house of Conti was a 
younger branch of the house of Bourbon-Cond4. 
(See CoND^:.) It first appears in French his- 
tory in the sixteenth century, when Francois, 
son of Louis de Bourbon, first Prince of Cond6, 
took the name of Marquis de Conti from his 
mother’s fief of Conti-sur-Selles, in Picardy. 
Towards the end of the century he was made 
Prince of Conti. He died without heirs in 1614, 
and for 16 years the title was in abeyance. In 
1629 it was bestowed upon the infant Armand 
de Bourbon, second son of the Prince of Conde. 
This second Prince de Conti is generally regarded 
as the founder of the house. His son, Louis 
Armand, Prince de Conti, succeeded him, and on 
his death, in 1685, left the title to his younger 
brother, Francois Louis (1664-1709), who 
styled himself Prince de la Roche-sur-Yon et de 
Conti and was the most noted member of the 
family. He had been educated under the eyes 
of the great Conde and embraced a military 
career with enthusiasm. He served in Hungary 
against the Turks, but, owing to incautious let- 
ters which he wrote home, he lost the favor 
of Louis XIV and on returning was banished 
to Chantilly. Pardoned through the interces- 
sion of the great Conde, the Prince served with 
distinction under the Duke of Luxembourg and 
was present at the battle of Steenkerk (1692) 
and Neerwinden (1693). In 1697 he was put 
forward by Louis XIV as a candidate for the 
Polish crown and was in fact elected King by 
a part of the nobles, but found himself power- 
less against the opposition of Russia, the Em- 
peror Leopold I, and the Pope, and abandoned 
his claim. Louis XIV was never his friend and 
fear^ Conti’s popularity, so that the Prince 
spent his later life in retirement. In 1709, 
however, he was summoned to take command 
of the Army of Flanders, but was carried off 
by an attack of the gout, Feb. 22, 1709. Mas- 
sillon pronounced his funeral oration, and 
Saint-Simon, in his memoirs, speaks of him in 
glcfwing terms. His son was a worthless rou6 


of the tiias of the Begen^; but his grandson, 
I^uis Franks (1717-76), Prince de Oonti, dis- 
tinguished hims^f as a brave and popuhir com- 
mander. The last number of the house was 
Louis Francois J^ph (1734-1814), Prince de 
Conti, son of the preceding, who after a some- 
what checkered career died at Barcelona. Con- 
sult: Martin, Histoire de Pranee^ vols, ix, x, 
xi (Boston, 1864-66) ; Mimoires of Fontmiay- 
Mareuil, La Roehefoucauld-Doudainville (Paris, 
1861-64), and Saint-Simon (Ixmdon, 1889); 
Topin, L’ Europe et les Bourbons (Paris, 1868) ; 
Mimoirea of Noaillss (ib., 1777) ; D’Argenson, 
M4moirea (London, 1893) ; Bernis, Mimoires 
(Paris, 1878) ; De Broglie, Le moret di* rm (ib., 
1879). 

CONTI, AuotJSTO (1822-1905). An Italian 
philosophical writer, born near San Miniato in 
Tuscany. He studied law at several Italian 
universities and practiced in Florence until 
1848, when he enlisted as a volunteer for serv- 
ice against Austria. Subsequently he practiced 
law and taught philosophy in San Miniato, in 
1855 was made professor of philosophy in 
Lucca, in 1863 professor of the history of phi- 
losophy in Pisa, and in 1864 professor of mental 
and moral philosophy in Florence. His pub- 
lished works include: Evtdenza, amore e fede^ 
o i criteri della filosofia (1862, and subsequent 
editions) ; Storia della filosofia (1864, and sub- 
sequent editions) ; L’Armonia delle cose (2 vols., 

1878) ; Filosofia elementare (1869; 9th ed., 

1879) ; Dio come ordinatore del mowdo (1871) ; 
Ilvero nelV ordtne (1876; 2d ed., 1891). In 
these and other works Oonti makes an earnest 
attempt to bring into agreement the teachings 
of different philosophical schools. 

CONTI, Niccolc) Db2[. An Italian traveler of 
the fifteenth century. He learned Oriental lan- 
guages and carried on an extensive traffic in the 
East. He traveled in Egypt, Arabia, Persia, 
and India, and later gave a complete account of 
his travels to Poggio Bracciolini, secretary of 
Pope Eugenius IV. Poggio’s manuscript relat- 
ing the observations and adventures of Conti 
was first published in 1723, under the title H%8- 
toriw de Varietate Fortunes, Conti was one of 
the pioneers of European commerce in the East, 
and one of the first to advocate the idea of find- 
ing a western way by sea to the Eastern coun- 
tries. Consult Giardina, / viaggi di Nimold dei 
Conti (Catania, 1808). 

CON'TINENT (ML, continsns, from Lat. con- 
tmere, to touch, from com-, together 4- tenere, 
to hold). The largest natural land division, of 
greater area than an island or peninsula. The 
outer portion of the earth is composed of two 
layers — ^the solid rocky crust, or “lithosphere,” 
and the water areas, or “hydrosphere.” In the 
early period of its history the earth may have 
been surrounded entirely by the hydrosphere, 
but at present and, so far as known, in all geo- 
logical ages, the crust has been folded into 
mountain chains, forming nuclei around which 
the continentel land areas are grouped, while 
the waters have accumulated in the intermediate 
depressions. Geo^aphers usually recognize as 
continents Eurasia ( comprising Europe and 
Asia), Africa, Australia, North Ammca, and 
South America; the two Americas, however, are 
sometime grouped as a single continent, al- 
though such a classification is hardly Justifiable 
unless Africa be included with the Eurasian 
continent. A sixth continent is probably rep- 
resented by the land areas in the Antai^tuf 
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region (q.v.)* estimated that the land 

constitutes abont 65,000,000 square miles, or 28 
per cent of the entire surface of the ^rth. The 
continents vary widely in form, relief, and 
distribution on the globe, yet feey may have 
many features in common. Usually the regions 
of greatest elevation are found in the int^or, 
while along the coast line there is a gentle slope 
outward which, continued beneath the sea, 
forms a slightly submerged land strip called the 
“continental shelf.” On the seaward edge of 
the shelf the slope is very rapid down to the 
great depths of the sea. The average altitude 
of the continents, according to the calculations 
of Lapparent, Murray, Penck, Supan, and 
Heiderich, is shown below : 


ESTIMATED AVERAGE ELEVATIONS OF THE 
CONTINENTS 


CONTINENT 

Lapparent 

Murray 

Penck 

Supan 

Heidenoh 

Europe 

958 

938 

918 

951 

1,230 

Ama 

2,883 

3,188 

3,116 

3,084 

.3,018 

Africa 

2,007 

2,020 

2,132 

2,034 

1,975 

Australia 

1,188 

803 

918 

853 

1,542 

North America 

1,953 

1,886 

1,968 

2,001 

2,723 

South America 

1,762 

2,077 

2,067 

2,001 

2,493 


Between the form and distribution of the con- 
tinents many interesting comparisons may be 
drawn. The two Americas, comprising the 
greater part of the land area in the New World, 
are triangular in shape, the apex of the one 
lying in the Isthmus of Panama and the apex 
of the other being represented by Cape Horn. 
Both continents are bounded on the west by a 
long mountain system, and both have a region 
of lower elevation in the eastern portion. The 
Old World, on the other hand, is composed of 
a single triangular land qrea which has its base 
on the Arctic Sea and its apex at the Cape of 
Good Hope. Here the main trend of the moun- 
tain chains is east and west. In general, the 
continents that extend into or lie within the 
Southern Hemisphere — South America, Africa, 
and Australia — are most regular, contrasting 
strongly in this particular with North America 
and Eurasia in the Northern Hemisphere, The 
northern continents have a wider extension from 
east to west than the southern, and are further 
characterized by a great group of islands lying 
along the southeastern coast. 

That the great land areas are not stable either 
as to form or elevation may be regarded as 
established beyond doubt by geological evidence, 
hforeover, certain coastal regions are known at 
the present time to be undergoing changes of 
level by which land emerges above or sinks be- 
low the sea. The extent of th^e oscillations in 
past ag^ can only be conjectured, LyelPs 
theory that there has been a constant inter- 
change between the land and water areas has 
been ob^tei to on the ground that there is no 
eviden<^ that the abysmal depths of the ocean 
have ever been elevated; for the existence of 
any considerable deposits abysmal in character 
and eontaisding a deep-sea fauna has not been 
conclusively ^teblished within the interior 
the continmte. The changes of level hetwmi 
tte land a^d the sea take place very slowly, 
amd may he .caused mther by gradual vertical 
movement ol^ihe. land area or by variations in 


tiie level of the oeean itself, Geol<^sts gener- 
ally agree that the positions of the present 
continents were determined as far back as 
Archaean times. The Laurentian plateau of 
North America, the Brazilian highlands of South 
An^rica, and the Scandinavian peninsula and 
Lapland in Europe are composed of crystalline 
rocks, and except on the margins th^ are bare 
of all sediments. These primitive lands were 
extended in area by the deposition of sedimen- 
tary strata on their borders, and by great up- 
heavals accompanied by foldings of the crust 
into mountain ranges. 

The evolution of the continental lands can be 
studied only tentatively, and is largely con- 
jectured from the evidence afforded by the char- 
acters of the fauna and flora that lived in past 
ages. During the Cretaceous and Tertiary times 
the animal and plant life of South America, 
South Africa, and India were strikingly similar, 
while there was also a uniformity between the 
life forms of Europe and North America. This 
circumstance can best be explained by the as- 
sumption that in these periods the continents 
had an east and west trend, so that Brazil, Cen- 
tral Africa, and lower India were united 1^ one 
broad land strip, and eastern Canada with 
Europe by another. Between the northern and 
southern continents an ocean basin extended 
from the isthmus of Central America eastward 
to the Indian Ocean, or nearly at right angles 
to the basin now occupied by the Atlantic. The 
changes by which the continents assumed their 
present form took place gradually and were 
accomplished by a slow depression of portions 
of the land and by encroachment of the sea. It 
is probable that certain regions for a long time 
remained above sea level as large islands, the 
unsubmerged remnants of which still exist, €.g., 
in the Cape Verde and Canary islands, in the 
British Isles, and in Madagascar. These 
changes were doubtless completed before the ap- 
pearance of mankind; at least within historical 
times, so far as is known, there has been no 
marked alteration in the form of the continents. 

Bibliography. Suess, Das Antlitz der Erde 
(Leipzig, 1885-1900) ; Eng. trans.. The Face of 
the Earth (Oxford, 1904-09); Neumayr, Erd- 
geschichte (Leipzig, 1895) ; Mill, The Realm of 
Nature (New York, 1895) ; Mill, The Interna- 
tional Geography (ib., 1900). See Geology; 
Geography; America; Europe; Asia; Africa; 
Australia; Antarctic Region. 

CON'TINEN'TAL CONGBESS. See United 
States. 

CONTINENTAL SYSTEM. The name given 
to the commercial policy adopted by Napoleon 
for the purpose of shutting England out from 
all connection with the continent of Europe, and 
thus compelling her to acknowledge the mari- 
time law as established at the Peace of Utrecht, 
This system began with Napoleon’s famous 
Berlin Decree of Nov. 12, 18(^, which declared 
the British Isles in a state of blockade and 
prohibited all commerce or correspondence with 
them; every Englishman found in a country oc- 
cupied by French troops or by their allies was 
dedared a prisoner of war; all merchandise be- 
longing to an Englishman was made lawful 
prize; and all trade in English goods was en- 
tirely prohibited. No ship coming directly from 
England, or from a British colony was allowed 
te enter any port; and any ship seeking by 
false declarations te evade this regulation vms 
i^ifi^ated with ite cargo as if British propeiiy^. 





Bfitgliuid was not long in maldng reprisals. By 
an Order in Ck>nncil, Jan. 7, 1807, aU neutral 
Tessels were prohibit^ frtan trading from port 
to port within France or any country in alliance 
with it or under ite control. Every neutral ves- 
violating this order was to hB confiscated 
with its cargo. Napoleon responded by a decree 
dated Warsaw, Jan. 25, 1807, which ordered th® 
confiscation of all English or English colonial 
merchandise found in the German Hanse towns. 
By a second Order in Council, Nov. 11, 1807, all 
harbors and places in France and her allies 
in Europe and the colonies, as well as in every 
country with which England was not at war, 
but from which the English flag was excluded, 
were placed under the same restrictions as if 
strictly blockaded. These orders were followed 
by reprisals on the French side. By the Milan 
Decree of Dec. 17, 1807, strengthened by a sec- 
ond, of Jan. 11, 1808, issued from the Tuileries, 
any vessel, of whatever nation, that had been 
searched by an English ship, or had submitted 
to be' sent on a voyage to England, or paid any 
duty to the English government^ was to be de- 
clared denationalized and treated as English. 
By the Treaty of Tilsit (1807) Russia con- 
sented to close her ports to English commerce, 
and in order the more effectually to annihilate 
such commerce, there appeared, Aug. 3, 1810, 
the tariff of Trianon for colonial goods ; this was 
extended by a decree of September 2; on Octo- 
ber 18 followed the decree of Fontainebleau, 
ordering the burning of all English goods, an 
order vmich was to be carried out with more or 
less modification in all countries connected with 
France. 

The consequence of the Continental System 
was undoubtedly the springing up upon the Con- 
tinent of many branches of manufacture. On 
the other hand, the price of foreign goods rose 
to an extraordinary height, the daily comfort 
of the middle classes was seriously affected, and 
the American carrying trade, then very pros- 
perous, was practically ruined. On the whole, 
the Continental System, both politically and 
economically, was a mistake. Russia aban- 
doned it in 1810, and with the breaking up of 
Napoleon’s power the system collapsed entirely. 
On the English side the enforcement of the 
Orders in Council ^ve offense to the United 
States and was one of the principal causes of 
the War of 1812. Consult: Mahan, The In- 
fluence of Sea Power upon the French Revolu- 
tion and Empire (Boston, 1894) ; Thiers, His- 
totre du consulat et de V empire (Paris, 1845- 
62) ; Cime, Etude sur fes tarifs de douane et 
lea traitSs de commerce (Paris, 1875) ; Henry 
Adams, History of the United States (New 
York, 1889-91). See Neutrals; Napoleon I. 

CONTIN'GENT (from Lat. contingere, to 
touch). A quota of troops, furnished to the 
common army by another branch of the ser^ce 
or by different cooperating nations or armies. 
It was the naval contingent that saved the day 
in the defense of Ladysmith against the Boers 
in 1899. The various contingents of the inter- 
national armies formed the common army under 
the leadership of Count WaMersee, the German 
commander, in the China campaign of 1900. The 
troops to be furnished by each of the United 
States under a call for volunteers by the Presi- 
dent is its quota. 

CONnSTGEHT BEHAINPEB. See Re- 
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CONTJJlUANCE. In law, the adjournment 
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of a cau^ fi^m day to day ot irmn one 
of the court to the next sui^e^ing term. The 
proceedings of a case cm trial or otherwise be- 
fore the «)urt are continucma until it is dis- 
posed of % judgment decree or other final pro- 
ceeding. An intorruption of the proee^ing, 
whether by the abi^nee of a party, or his failure 
to proceed, or by the termination of the sitting 
of the court, naturally results in a discontinu- 
ance of the proceeding, with the consejimnc^ 
that it loses its place on the ^Icmdar and must 
be begun over again at a future teami or sitting 
of the cx)urt. To obviate this result, the <murt 
may make an order continuing the ease from 
day to day or from time to time until dispose 
of. Continuances are granted as a matter of 
course when necessitated by the adjournment of 
the court in which the case is pending and, on 
the request of either party to the suit, for good 
cause, as for the illness of a party or his coun- 
sel or the illness or disappearance of a mate- 
rial witness, and the like. In this class of 
cases, however, the application is address^ to 
the discretion of the court which may grant or 
withhold the continuance prayed for. See Ad- 
journment; and consult Blackstone, Commen- 
taries on the Laws of England^ and the authori- 
ties cited under Procedure, Legal. 

CONTINUED FBACTION. Sec Fraction. 

CON'TINU’ITY (Lat. continmtas, from eon- 
tinuuSy uninterrupted, from continere, to hold 
together, from com-, together -f- tenere, to hold). 
In geometry, a vital principle which asserts 
that if from the nature of a particular problem 
we would expect a certain number of solutions, 
then there will be the same number of solutions 
in every case, although some may be imaginary. 
For example, a straight line and a circle in the 
same plane intersect in two points real, coin- 
cident, or imaginary. The sum of the angles of 
a quadrilaiteral is a perigon, whether the quadri- 
lateral is convex, cross, or concave. In this 
case, however, angles which have decreased and 
have passed through zero must be regarded as 
negative. By the principle of continuity theo- 
rems concerning real points or lines may be 
extended to imaginary points or lines. This 
change can take place only when some element 
of the figure passes through either a zero value 
or an infinite value; e.g., rotate an asymptote 
of the hyperbola about the origin; before rota- 
tion it cuts the curve in two infinite points; 
after rotation it cuts it in two real points or 
two imaginary points. In case of the real 
points, rotate it still further and these pa^ to 
infinity, and imaginary points occur. Many 
propositions of elementary geometry may be 
inferred from this principle. It was first stated 
by Kepler, emphasized by Boseovieh, and put 
into acceptable form by Poncelet in his TraitS 
des proprieUs projectwes des figures (2d ed., 
Paris, 1865-66). 

More generally, <x)ntmuity is a philosOThical 
concept exemplified in space and time. It has 
been defined as a series of adjacent parts with 
common limits; as infinite divisibility, i.e., that, 
however small the segment between the two 
points, a further division is possible; but in 
modem analysis continuity is the essential prop- 
erty of a continuum. By a continuum is under- 
stwd a system or manifoldness of parto pos- 
sess^ in varying degr^ of a proper% A, such 
that between any two parts dittant a finite 
length from each other an infinite numter of 
other parte may be interpolated, of which those 
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that are iimaediatelj adjacent echibit only in- 
deflnitdy imiall differences with resp^ to the 
property A, This is expressed by Cantor as 
a pwfeki zmammemhangende Mmge, a perfect 
concatenation of points; e.g., all numbers ra- 
tional and irrational in any interyal form a 
continmtm. A concatenation not perfect is 
called a semieontinuum , e.g., the rational or the 
irrati(Hial numbers in any interval. A straight 
line is said to po^ess continuity. 

By the continuity of the roots of an equation 
is meant that, as a result of certain variations 
of the function, different pairs of roots may 
during the process become equal or imaginary, 
the total number always continuing the same — 
an example given by Leibnitz. By tjie conti- 
nuity of a function of as is meant the fact that 
indefinitely small and continuous changes in the 
value of w between certain limits produce in- 
definitely small and continuous changes in the 
function. Consult: Jordan, Cours d’analyse 
(Paris, 1893); Poncelet, TraitS des proprietea 
projectives des figures (ib., 1865-66); Encyclo- 
padie der mathemaUschen Wtssenschaften, vol. i 
(Leipzig, 1901); Cantor, Mathemattache Anna- 
len^ vols. XX and xxi (ib., 1882-83); Mach, in 
The Open Court, vol. xiv (Chicago, 1900). 

CONTINITITY, Law of. A principle first 
formulated by Leibnitz (q.v.), which is ex- 
pressed in the I^atin sentence, Watura non facit 
aaltum (‘Nature does not make sudden leaps’). 
This is a denial of discreteness, and the asser- 
tion that differences of kind are merely differ- 
ences of degree. The law of continuity may be 
illustrated in the solar spectrum, which pre- 
sents us with a series of colors blending into 
each other in such a way that it is impossible 
to say where one color ends and another begins. 
By abstracting from the intervening colors and 
shades we can represent any detectable differ- 
ences to ourselves as discrete, but this appear- 
ance of discreteness comes from failure to at- 
tend to the mediating shades. Generalizing this, 
we get the law that all gaps between differing 
kinds are bridged over by intervening kinds, 
which form a continuum of differing degrees. 
Darwinism gives a view of evolution that sup- 
ports the law of continuity in biology. De 
Vries’s doctrine of mutation (q.v.), on the con- 
trary, would deny the validity of the law of 
continuity in this field. William James (q.v.) 
has vigorously as^iled the universality of the 
law of continuity, maintaining that experience 
presente us with discontinuities as well as with 
continuities, and “that conjunctions and separa- 
tions are, at all bvents, coordinate phenomena 
which, if we take experiences at their face value, 
must be accounted equally real.” James seems 
to be justified in his cont^tion; the law of con- 
tinuity is an unwarrantably sweeping general- 
ization. Consult James, Essays in Radical Em- 
piricism (1912). See Leibnitz. 

CONTINOTOUS SEBVICE. See Enlist- 
ment. 

COlSnraO. see CoMinuM. 

CONTOR^IATE (It. contorniatoy from con- 
tomo, contour, from ML. contomare, to turn 
around, from Lat. com-, together + fornore, to 
turn, from tomus, Gk. rSpvos, tornos^ lathe). 
A term applied to a class of antique copper 
medals, slightly larger than coins, which have 
a deep line cut TOund the edge, like a furrow, 
and are thereby marked by a strongly project- 
ing They show on one side a hmd, oft^ 

of an emperor or other ruler, sometimes Homer, 
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Sallust, Horace, or other authors, and on the 
other a scene from the circus or amphitheatre 
or from mythol(^ or, rai^y, dailj life. No 
contorniate is known to be certainly earlier 
than the third century a.d. ; most of them are 
later. Of the many explanations of the use of 
contomiates none has won general acceptance, 
ponsult Smith, A Dicti(mary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities (3d ed., London, 1890). 
CONTOBTED STBATA. See Geology. 

CON'TO'D'BS' (Fr., from ML. contornare, to 
go around). In topographical surveying and 
military sketching, the lines in which horizon- 
tal planes, at constant vertical intervals, inter- 
sect the surface of the ground. Contouring is 
a method of exhibiting relief of ground by 
means of lines so drawn on a map as to indicate 
points of equal elevation. The lines so drawn 
on a map and the corresponding lines on the 
ground are called contours. The word contour- 
ing is applied to the field work directed espe- 
cially to obtaining data for drawing contours. 
The difference of elevation of points in adjacent 
contours is called the contour interval, and is 
usually constant for all the contours on the 
same map. The horizontal distance between 
contours, measured in a radial direction with 
reference to the curvature of the contours, is 
called the contour distance. For equal contour 
intervals the map contours are closer together, 
as the slope is steeper. It follows that for 
steep slopes the map contours will approach 
each other very closely, and for a vertical wall 
or cliff they will coincide. Contours are desig- 
nated by their heights above a datum plane. 
The height is expressed in feet, except when the 
metric scale is used, when contour intervals are 
in meters. Facility in reading contoured maps 
is essential for military officers. It enables them 
quickly to form a mental picture of the gen- 
eral configuration of the ground over which 
they are to operate, to know the nature of the 
slopes to be traversed and the amount of cover 
available for the concealment of troops. See 
Surveying; Engineering, Military. See ar- 
ticle Map, where contour lines are shown on 
the topographical map there given. 

CON'TBABAND OF WAB (It. contrahhando, 
Sp., Portug. contrabando, from ML. contrahan- 
num, contraband, from contra, against han- 
dum, hannrnn, proclamation, from OHG. ban, 

I Ger. Bann, AS. bann, Eng. ban) . In international 
law, goods of such character as to be liable to 
seizure by a belligerent in the course of trade 
between a neutral and the enemy in time of 
war. Munitions of war intended for the use of 
the enemy and chemicals or other raw materials 
to be converted into instrumentalities of war by 
the enemy are always deemed contraband. Other 
things innocent in character are similarly re- 
garded if intended for the use of the armed 
forces of the enemy, but not if intended for 
• general u^ or consumption in the country of 
the enemy. It is obvious that the latter class 
of cases may often call for delicate discrimina- 
- tion and may lead to sharp differences of opin- 
ion between the belligerent intercepting such a 
' cargo and the neutral state whose commerce is 
thus interfered with. To some extent the mat- 
■ ter has been regulated by treaty among the 
1 leading powers, but no satisfactory definition 
, for contraband goods has yet been reached. The 
changes in methods of modern warfare render 
I the list a constantly shifting one. Gr^t Britain 
, has adopted the classification of (a) goods ab- 



and {h) gmds ocmsic^llg 
mntmhmid. In the ea^ of a Swedish ship in 
the of 1812 bound for the neutral port of 
Bilbao with a cargo of grain intended for the 
use of the British fleet lying there, the cargo 
was hdid to be subJ«Jt to confiscation as contra- 
band. So, in the Crimean War, Gr^t Britain 
daimed coal destine for a Russian port to 
included under the h^d of ocmstonal contra- 
hand, France in the War of 1859 refused to 
treat coal as contraband. The United States at 
the time of the Civil War adopted the English 
position, as did Germany in the War of 1870, 
and Russia in the war with Japan. Such dif- 
ferences threaten to furnish serious controversy 
in the event of war between any of the great 
commercial nations. The rules of international 
law do not prohibit subjects of neutrals from 
carrying contraband to either belligerent, but 
they do so at their own risk. So neutral mer- 
chants may trade in arms, ammunition, and 
stores in time of war as in time of peace, but 
either belligerent may capture such goods as 
are of direct and immediate use in war, if it can 
intercept them in their passage to the enemy 
while not wdthin neutral jurisdiction. While a 
neutral power is bound to prevent the departure 
of armed expeditions from its shores and the 
supplying of munitions of war, etc.,- to belliger- 
ent vessels in its ports, no duty is imposed of 
restraining contraband trade, though it has no 
right to interfere in behalf of subjects whose 
property is seized by one belligerent on the w'ay 
to another, provided it belongs to the class of 
forbidden commodities. 

Three requisites are necessary to constitute 
the offense of carrying contraband: 1. Sale 
and transport of contraband goods within a 
neutral territory is permissible, but they may 
not be sent across the frontier to a belligerent 
by land or sea. 2. The goods must be in- 
tended eventually for a hostile destination. 3. 
The offense is completed with the deposit of the 
contraband cargo at the belligerent destination. 

The ship when captured is generally taken to 
a prize court by the captor, and the penalty of 
conviction is the confiscation of the contraband 
goods, unless the owner of the contraband also 
has ownership in the vessel, in which case the 
ship, or his share therein, is likewise confis- 
cated, and also any innocent goods of his own- 
ership. False papers or misrepresentation as to 
destination may lead to the ship’s condemna- 
tion. The carrying of agents or dispatches of 
an enemy must be distinguished as more prop- 
erly unfriendly neutral service than carrying of 
contraband. The Trent Affair (q.v.), in which 
a British vessel carried agents of the Confed- 
erate government to England, comes under the 
former description. 

The term contraband of war was inappropri- 
ately though ingeniously applied during the 
Civil War by Gen. B. F. Butler, while in com- 
mand at Fort Monroe, to captured slaves, as 
a ground for retaining them when demanded by 
their Southern owners. Consult M. Wiegner, 
Die Kriegakonterhande < Berlin, 1904). See 
Neuteamty; Blockade; Intesnational Law. 

COH'TBABASS'. See Double Bass. 

COmPBABASS TUBA. See Tuba. 

CON^EACT (from Lat. contrahere, to draw 
up, from mm-, together -f- trahere, to draw). 
In English and American law, an agreement, en- 
forceable at law, between two or more parties 
to do or not to do a particular thing. The ele- 
VOL. VI.—2 
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< meats essential to idl $mwm ^ contri^to are: 

I (a) an obl%ati<m founds ^n the promise made 
by a party to the mntmet and insulting from his 
intent to enter into such an oblipition; {h) 
a meeting of the minds of all the to the 

contract as to the terms and conditions of the 
promise given. Additional elements may be re- 
quire to give validity to various elates of con- 
tracts, as is pointed out below. 

Classification. — Contracts are usually classi- 
fied as:^ (a) contracts of record; (h) contracts 
by specialty; and (c) simple contracts. 

Contracts of record, so called, are conclusive 
legal obligations created by the judgment or 
order of a court of record. Examples of con- 
tracts of record are judgments, recognizance, 
statutes staple, etc. They are not true contracts 
at all, as they do not contain a promise and are 
not founded upon the intention of the party 
bound, but should properly be classified as qimai 
contracts. 

Contracts by specialty are contracts depend- 
ing for their validity upon the formality of their 
execution. They are required to be in writing 
and to be perfected by sealing and delivery by 
the party to be bound thereby. The usual form 
of specialty contract is a covenant (q.v.). A 
bond (q.v.), though in strictness not a contract, 
being an acknowledgment of indebtedness instead 
of a promise to pay, has always been regarded 
and classified as a specialty contract. Contracts 
by specialty require no consideration to give 
them validity. As in the case of other contracts, 
courts of equity will not specifically enforce a 
specialty contract unless it is founded upon a 
consideration. 

At common law the seal required to be placed 
upon specialty contracts was of great technical 
importance, but the law in this respect has 
been greatly modified by modem statutes. In 
nearly all of the United States a scroll or mark 
with the pen may be used in place of a seal. In 
a number of States it is provided by statute 
that the seal upon a sealed instrument is only 
presumptive evidence of a consideration; the 
effect of which probably is to make a considera- 
tion necessary to the validity of a sealed instru- 
ment, at least where it is intended by the parties 
that a consideration is to be given. In a few 
States all distinction between specialty contracts 
and simple contracts has been abolished by 
statute. The common-law form of action for 
enforcing all kinds of specialty contracts, ex- 
cept a bond, was the action of covenant (q.v.). 
Recovery upon a bond was secured by the com- 
mon-law action of debt (q.v.). These distinc- 
tions are not preserved in modern systems of 
pleading. The usual period of limitation upon 
specialty contracts is 20 years. 

Simple contracts are contracts which do not 
depend for their validity upon any particular 
formality as to execution, Wt upon the exist- 
ence of a consideration, which is a detriment, 
or a surrender of a right, given in exchange for 
the promise. (See Considebation.) A simple 
contract may be in writing or by parole, or may 
even be implied from the acts and conduct of 
the parties manifesting their intentions. 

As no formality is required in the creation of 
a simple contract, it always comes into exist- 
ence as the consequence of an offer and accept- 
ance. The offer must be accepted in accordance 
with its terms within a reasonable time, or 
within the time stoted in the offer, in order to 
give rise to a contract. A refuml to accept, or 
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a puts am end to tlie first offer, 

which (mmnot thereafter be accepted unless re- 
newed. In contracts entered into by letter, in 
most jurisdictions, the offer is dt^oiM to be 
aoeepted upon the posting of the letter of ac- 
ceptance, but in a few States it is held that 
there is no acceptance until the letter of accept- 
ance is actually received by the per«)n making 
the offer. Inasmuch as there must be an agree- 
ment in order to create a contract, any mistake 
as to the terms of the offer or acceptance will pre- 
vent a meeting of the minds of the parties and 
no contract will arise. But a mistake as to 
some collateral matter will have no effect upon 
the contract unless induced by fraud, in which 
case the defrauded party may rescind the con- 
tract. Thus, if A offers to sell property to B 
for $10,000, and B accepts, understanding the 
offer to be $5000, no contract arises; but if B 
understands the offer made and accepts it be- 
cause he erroneously believes the property is of 
much greater value, a contract does arise. Simple 
contracts are frequently classified as express and 
implied. An express contract is one entered 
into on terms expressed in spoken or written 
words. An implied contract is one which is in- 
ferred from the acts or conduct of the parties. 
The latter should not be confoimded with the 
so-called contracts implied in law, as, e.g., the 
obligation to repay money paid by mistake, 
which are not true contracts, because not based 
upon intention. They are properly classified as 
quasi contracts (q.v.). Express contracts may 
be by parole or in writing, the only difference 
in legal effect being in the method of proof. A 
few simple contracts are required, however, by 
the Statute of Frauds (q.v.) to be executed in 
writing. Simple contracts are further classified 
as unilateral and "bilateral. A unilateral con- 
tract is one in which only one party to the 
contract makes a promise in exchange for the 
other party’s giving something or doing some 
act. A bilateral contract is one in which each of 
the two parties gives his promise in exchange 
for the promise of the other, the promise of 
each being a consideration for the promise of 
the other. 

Contracts are also said to be executory or exe- 
cuted. An executory contract is one which has 
not been fully performed. As the performance 
of a contract terminates its existence as a legal 
obligation, it will be observed that the expres- 
sion “executed contract” is a contradiction in 
terms. A present sale of personal property is 
sometimes said to be an executed contract, but 
tlie expression is improper, as the sale may be 
effected by a mere meeting of the fiiinds with- 
out any promise, and hence without contract. 
See Sales. 

As a contract proper is always an expression 
of the will or inWt of the party to be bound, 
a promise made by a person mentally incapable 
of a free act of will or consent, or by a person 
under a legal disability to bind himself by 
contract, is unenforceable. Thus, the contract 
of a lunatic or idiot, or of a person so under 
the influence of a narcotic or of intoxicating 
liquor as not to be capable of a free exercise of 
will, or (at the common law) by a married 
woman, is wholly void. The disability of the 
married woman in this respect has, however, 
been generally removed by statute. The wn- 
tract of an infant, i.e., a person under the age of 
21 years, is, on the contrary, not void, but may 
be disaffirmed by him wh&a he attains full age. 


Performance. — In the case of all true con- 
tracts, whether by i^pecialty or simple ©mtaracts, 
the obligations of a party to perform rsmj not 
arise until the hapi^ning of a condition, or the 
performance of his promise by the other |mr^, 
as expressly or impliedly provided in the con- 
tract by its terms. If there be no such provision 
in the contract, by certain settled rules of con- 
struction (known as the law of conditions im- 
plied in law), the performance of one party may 
be deemed a condition precedent to the perform- 
ance of the other, or the performance of each 
of the parties may be a concurrent condition to 
the performance by the other; i.e., each party 
must tender his performance before he can 
recover damages for the breach of contract by 
the other. In general, impossibility of perform- 
ance is no defense to an action brought to 
recover damages for breach of contra^. If, 
however, the contract contemplates the con- 
tinued existence of the parties or the subject 
matter of the contract, the death of a party or 
failure of subject matter is a defense. Thus, 
in contracts for personal service, death of the 
employer or employee terminates the contract, 
and a contract for the use of a particular build- 
ing or other property is terminated by the de- 
struction of the property. 

Suits upon Contracts. — Owing to the rule of 
pleading in actions upon contract at common 
law, the plaintiff must show that he has given 
consideration for the defendant’s promise. A 
third person for whose benefit the contract was 
made, but who was not a party to it, could not 
sue upon it. This is still the rule in most juris- 
dictions, although not in all; and in a few, 
notably New York, in the single case when A 
gives money or property to B upon his agree- 
ment to pay money to C, C may sue upon the 
contract upon the theory that a debt has been 
created in his favor. Equity exercises jurisdic- 
tion to compel specific performance of a contract 
when legal damages would be inadequate. It 
also exercises its powers to rescind or reform 
written contracts affected with fraud or mis- 
take. Fraud is also a defense at law to an 
action founded on contract, it having been 
early adopted by the courts of law, although it 
is a defense equitable in character. Contracts 
which contravene rules of public policy or statu- 
tory enactment are illegal and void. See 
Illegality. 

Contracts in the Civil Law. — In the Roman 
law contract {contractus) signified an agree- 
ment which created an actionable obligation. 
The original roots of contractual obligations 
were apparently pledge and vow. In the first 
case, the debtor gave the creditor a pledge, 
whi<A the creditor held until the debtor had ful- 
filled his promise. If a debtor had nothing else 
to pledge, he pledged his own person in the 
form of a sale. This transaction the Romans 
called nexum. It created something analogous 
to a judgment debt; and as the debtor was in 
default, the creditor levied on his body {manus 
iniectio). By the time of Gains this contract 
had become antiquated. A vow to the gods to 
do something for, or pay something to, the third 
person enabled the priest to intervene and in- 
sist upon performance — ^from this root sprang 
the sacral contract of the priestly law, the 
sponsio, and out of the sponsio grew the sacral 
contract of stipulatio. 

At the time of Gains (^rly Empire) five 
classes of contracts were reci^ixed: {a) The 
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©crntrad;, stip^Uo^ wMck was actionable 
beeanse a ^rt»in form of words (qn^tion and 
answ^) bad olwerved. It was usual to 
draw up a written statement imut%o) r^iting 
the terms of the agreem^t, but the validity of 
the contract rest^ on the exchange of the 
spoken words. <6) The literal contract (fr^ 
UteraSy ‘writing’). This was actionable because 
a formal entry had been made in the creditor’s 
led^r (ewpmsilatio) . In the case of tiie verbal 
and the literal contract it was neither the 
agreement alone nor the form alone which 
cr«i,ted the obligation, but the two together, (c) 
The rml mntract. This was actionable because 
something (res) had passed from the creditor 
to the debtor, and the return of the thing or an 
equivalent had been promised. To this class be- 
longed the bailments known as mutuum^ com- 
modatum, deposituniy ptgnus. Besides these 
there were many other real contracts without 
special names. Ultimately it was recognized 
that any agreement for reciprocal performances 
would become a binding contract as soon as one 
party had performed, (d) The consensual con- 
tract. This was actionable by virtue of the 
agreement (consewsus) between the parties, al- 
th^ough no form had been observed and nothing 
had passed. There were only four contracts of 
this class: emptio vendxtio, sale; locatto con- 
duetto, hiring; societas, partnership; and man^ 
datum, commission of agency. 

Agreements that fell within none of these 
four classes were simple pacts ( pacta ) , not con- 
tracts, and were not actionable. Such pacts 
might, how^ever, be available for defense, e.g., 
when a creditor had given his debtor an in- 
formal release or an extension of time, and 
pacts made immediately after the conclusion of 
a contract {pacta adxecta) were treated as part 
of the contract. 

In order that a contract should be valid it 
was necessary that the parties should be of such 
age as to be capable of binding themselves and 
of sound mind, and that the object to be attained 
should be neither impossible, illegal, nor im- 
moral. Mistake (error) was regularly fatal to 
the validity of a contract, provided the mistake 
was excusable and essential. A mistaken reason 
or motive for contracting w’-as not regarded as 
essential. Where, however, the mistake was 
caused or utilized by the other party, these 
limitations disappeared, and the contracts were 
voidable for fraud {dolus). Duress {metus) 
also made a contract invalid. 

In modern European codes all agreements ex- 
cept those looking to impossible or immoral ends 
are valid and actionable, unless a special form 
is required by law and the required form has 
not been observed. It is therefore maintained 
by many writers that the Roman category of 
real contracts has disappeared, and that there 
are now but two classes, the formal and the 
consensual. 

Bibliography. For special branches, consult 
Real Pbopebty; Sale; Mobtqage; Etc. Also 
consult: Parsons, Law of Contracts (9th ed., 
Boston, 1904) ; Anson, Principles of the Law of 
Cmttract (7th ed., Oxford, 1893; 2d Amer. ed., 
Chicago, 1887 ) ; Chitty, Treatise on the Law of 
Contracts (14th ei., London, 1904); Addison, 
Treatise on the Law of Contracts (10th ed., ib., 
1902) ; Marriman, Elements of Contracts (2d 
ed., !l^gton, 1901) ; Hollingsworth, The Law 
of Contracts (1896); Page, Law of Contrewts 
(Cincinnati, 1905) ; and the authorities referred 


to under 8U«h special titl^ as Neqotiabiji In- 
STBUMENT^; SaLE; ITTC. 

COHTBiA.€T, Social. See Social Cohtkact. 

CO2srTBA0THOBr (Lat. cmWactio, from cem- 
trahere, to draw up). The wish or necessity for 
ecK>nomizi]^ labor and parchment led the scribes 
of the Middle Ages to Use a great many abbrevia- 
tions or contractions in thmr manuscripts. 
These contractions were transplanted into the 
first printed books ; and more recently they 
have been reproduced in many works, where it 
was thought desirable that the modem print 
should represent as nearly as possible all the 
peculiarities of the ancient manuscript. A 
knowledge of contraction, therefore, is indis- 
pensable, not only to readers of old writing, 
Wt to readers of the printed books of the fif- 
teenth, the sixteenth, and the earlier part of 
the seventeenth centuries, and to all who desire 
to avail themselves of the vast stores of his- 
torical and archsBolq^ical materials accumu- 
lated in the rolls and records published by the 
governments of Great Britain, France, and other 
countries. See Paleography. 

Contraction may be divided into six classes; 
(1) contraction, properly so called; (2) con- 
traction by elision or suspension; (3) contrac- 
tion by writing a smaller letter above the word 
contracted; (4) contraction by running two or 
more letters into one character; (5) contraction 
by symbols representing syllables or words; (6) 
contraction by initial letters. 

CONTRACT LABOR LAW, or Alien Labor 
Law. The provisions of the statutes of the 
United States relative to immigration prohibit- 
ing the bringing into the country of aliens who 
are under contract to perform labor or service 
of any kind in the United States. The first 
provisions of this character were enacted in 
1885. These were general in terms and were 
interpreted by the courts to have reference only 
to persons imported under a contract to per- 
form unskilled manual labor. As this interpre- 
tation w'as unsatisfactory to the labor organ- 
izations at whose instance the law was passed, 
it was amended by a subsequent Act of Con- 
gress (Act of March 3, 1903, chap. 1012) so as 
to cover “labor or service of any kind, skilled 
or unskilled.” See Immigration. 

CONTRACT SURGEON and ACTING 
DENTAL SURGEON. In the United States 
army, a civilian physician or dentist employed 
under contract with the surgeon-general of the 
army. Civilian physicians and dentists may be 
employed as contract surgeons and acting dental 
surgeons under contract entered into by, or 
with the authority of, the surgeon-general of 
the army. They are entitled to the transporta- 
tion and fuel allowances of first lieutenants, and 
vrhen on duty at a post or station where there 
are quarters belonging to the United States, 
they r«3eive the quails in kind allowed by 
regulations to a first lieutenant; they are not 
entitled to commutation of quarters nor to the 
10 per centum increase of pay when serving 
beyond the territorial limito of the United 
States. Th^ are entitled to the same official 
obedience from enlisted men as commissioned 
officers, and may be detailed on councils of ad- 
ininistmtion and boards of survey, act as post 
treasurer, etc., and witness payments to en- 
listed men under the provisions of paragraphs 
1316 to 1337 of the Regulations, but may not 
be detailed for duty on courts-martial. Gener- 
ally expressed, the ecmtract surgeon’s eligibility 
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for duty is the same as that of a first Eeutenaut 
of the Medical Corps, except in so far as it is 
limited by the fact that he is iwfi; a ctmunis- 
sioned officer. Candidates for appmiodniffiint as 
acting dental surgeons must be less than 21, 
nor more than 27 years of age, and must be 
graduates of standard medical or dental col- 
leges, trained in the several branches of den- 
tistry, of good moral character, and, prior to 
appointment, will be required to pass a satis- 
factory professional examination before a board 
of dental surgeons, convened for that purpose. 
Contracts with acting dental surgeons are made 
for three years, but may be anmdled, for cause, 
at any time. They are attached to the medical 
department, and are assigned to duty in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the surgeon- 
general of the army, or the chief surgeon of a 
military department. An acting dental surgeon 
is allowed, as an assistant, one enlisted man 
from the hospital corps, and must operate upon 
those entitled thereto only. 

The United States is the only country in the 
world employing army dental surgeons. Consult 
United States Army Regulations (1913). See 
SuBOEON, Military. 

CON'TBATACiOT'TO (It., counterbassoon). 
The name in orchestral scores for the double 
bassoon. See Bassoon. 

OON-TRAL'TO. See Alto. 

CON'TBABY MOTION. See Motion, in 
Music. 

CON'TBAST (Fr. contraste, from ML. con- 
trastare, to withstand, from Lat. contra, against 
stare, to stand). The enhancement of the 
difference between objects or attributes of ob- 
jects which results from their juxtaposition or 
immediate comparison. Contrast has been em- 
ployed, very loosely, as a principle of explana- 
tion in psychology; and we cannot even now say 
that the whole field of “contrast phenomena” 
has been adequately explored. It is, clearly, no 
explanation of a given fact to refer it to a gen- 
eral law of contrast, any more than it is an 
explanation of a mental connection to refer it to 
the “association of ideas.” We must know, in 
each particular case, the conditions under which 
the fact is determined and the connection takes 
shape. 

1. One chapter of the psychophysics of con- 
trast may, however, be considered closed. This 
is the chapter that deals with the contrast of 
light and colors. If we lay two black strips 
upon a gray ground and then push a white 
cardboard under one of them so that the white 
projects on either side, we see at once that 
the black on white is blacker than the (same) 
black on gray. If we lay a gray disk upon 
a red ground of the same brightness and stand 
so far away that the contour of the disk is 
eliminated, we see a bluish green in place of 
the gray disk; and the color is most intensive 
along the line of junction of disk and ground. 
These experiments may be varied in many ways. 

The principal laws of contrast, as determined 
by such experiments, are five in number; (a) 
Contrast always takes the dir^jtion of greatest 
opposition. A white induces a black, a <K>lor 
its complementary color. (See Visual Sensa- 
tion.) (6) The more saturated the color (toe 
redder the red, the purer the white) , the greater 
is the contrast effect, (c) The contrast eff«jt 
is greatest along the line of junction of the con- 
trasting surface (marpnal contrast), (d) 
The more nearly alike two colors are in brighte 


ness (both light or both daiii), toe better will 
be the contrast effect. And (e) the mwe nearly 
homogeneous the contrasting surfa<^ (the l«is 
distinction there is at the line of junction), toe 



Diaka for mounting upon the color mixer, to show light 
and color contrast The black portions of the disks are 
black, the white portions white, and the shaded portions 
of some color. From Helmholtz, Physiol. Optik (1896). 

better will be the contrast effect. Helmholtz 
sought to explain these facts, in purely psycho- 
lo^cal terms, as deceptions of judgment; we see 
aright, but estimate wrongly; and Wundt ac- 
cepts the explanation for certain of the phe- 
nomena. The psychological theory, however, 
breaks down when one attempts to carry it out 
in detail. There can be no doubt whatsoever 
that, as Hering maintains, contrast of light 
and color is a matter of direct physiological 
conditioning, the result of the interaction of 
excitations within the visual organ, a symptom 
or expression of the functional unity of the 
retina. 

2. Whether contrast occurs in the perceptual 
sphere, whether, e.g., “great” and “small” con- 
tiast as do blue and yellow, is a much-disputed 
question. There are certain optical illusions 
(see Illusion) which seem to be most easily 
“explained” by reference to a law of space con-» 
trast. In its most direct form the theory of 
spatial contrast affirms that “the space sensa- 
tion of a stimulated retinal point is a function 
primarily of the position of the point stimu- 
lated, but also of the space sensations of the 
neighboring retinal elements” (Loeb) ; the 
formula that holds of sensation is thus applied, 
without modification, to the sphere of visual 
space perception. It has been said, again, that 
lines of different direction exercise “contrastive” 
influences upon the movements of regard, i.e., 
upon toe movements made by the eyes as we 
attentively follow the course of the lines. (Hey- 
mans.) And, lastly, it has been asserted that 
figures of the same size, surround^ by like 
figures of another size, look larger “by con- 
trast” if the surrounding figures are smaller, 
and smaller if these are larger. (Wundt.) M(^t 
of these illusions can, however, be otherwise ex- 
plained; and, d^pite the ajrray of authorities, 
the fact sepsis to be that a given per^ption is 
never really changed by contrast with other 
perceptions. “Perceptual contmst” consists 
rather in a feeling. When we see a middle-sized 
man by the side of a dwarf, we are surprised at 
his height; when we see him by the side of a 
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gioKt, we are disappoints in Ms height. Our 
peri^ption of the maxi’s height is not aff^ted by 
the neighborhood of ^nailer and larger men; 
toe i^ntrast that we “f^l” is felt, literally, as 
surprise or disappointment. 

3. Many psychologists, i^dn, assume the 
esdstenee of an affective eontarast (see Affix}- 
tion) ; a particular pleasure appears more 
pl^sant if it follows a preceding unpleasant- 
ness, and conversely. (Fechner, HSffding, Leh- 
mann.) The affective value of a stimulus, how- 
ever, is not constant, as is its sensation value, 
but varies with the present state of the organ- 
ism and the corresponding disposition of con- 
sciousness, The “particular” pleasure, then, is 
not a determinate amount of pleasantness, that 
may “seem” to be greater or less according to 
its affective setting. The pleasure actually 
aroused may differ within wide limits, while the 
stimulus remains the same. Moreover, where 
there is affection, there is also sensation; where 
there is affective contrast there must also be a 
“perceptual contrast,” in the sense just defined 
of the conditions of the arousal of a contrast 
feeling. It is, then, perhaps safer to give up the 
idea of an “affective contrast” altogether. 

4. Lastly, we must note that, in certain 
psychological ^systems (Wundt, Hbffding), the 
law of contrast figures as a general law of the 
mental life. Wundt, e.g., speaks of the “law of 
psychical contrasts” as one of the three psycho- 
lo^cal laws of relation; all “volitional proc- 
esses . . , are arranged in groups made up 
of opposite qualities; . . these opposites 
obey in their succession the general law of in- 
tensification through contrast. . . . The law 
is secondarily applied to ideas and their ele- 
ments.” The rejection of this law does not 
necessarily carry with it the rejection of spatial 
and affective contrast, though its acceptance 
would naturally incline us to accept the alleged 
illustrations of its working 

Consult: Fechner, Vorschule der Aestheiik 
(Leipzig, 1876) ; Lehmann, Hauptffesetze des 
inmschhch%i Oefuhlsleiens (ib., 1892); Wundt, 
Outlines of Psychology (ib., 1902) ; Hbffding, 
Outlines of Psychology (London, 1891) ; Titch- 
ener, Eoopenmental Psychology (New York, 
1901); Wirth, in Zeitschrift fur Psychologic, 
vol. xviii (Leipzig, 1898). 

CONTBAT SOCIAL, kON'tri' 86's^’dl'. See 
Eousseatj, Jean Jacques. 

CON’TEAYEB'VA (Sp. contrayerha, anti- 
dote, from contra, against -}- yerha, Lat. herha, 
Eng. herb). A medicine once in much repute 
against low fevers and as a mild stimulant and 
diaphoretic, but not used in the United States. 
It consists of the rootstocks (rhizomes) of 
different species of Dor sterna, tropical American 
plants of the natural order Moraceae. The genus 
is remarkable for the plane receptacle in which 
the numerous small flowers are fixed — ^the male 
flowers in superficial depressions, the female 
flowers in deep sockets. The flowers have 
neither calyx nor corolla. The fruit consists of 
aehenia, imbedded in the fleshy receptacle from 
which they are projected by elastic force when 
rifle. Dorstema cowtrayerva is a perennial plant 
with palmate leaves and somewhat quadrangular 
receptacles. Its rootstock is knotty, one to two 
inches long, about one-half inch thick, reddish 
brown, pale within, sending out on all sides 
many slender fibres (roots), which are generally 
load^ with small brown kni^. It has a pecul- 
iar aromatic smell and a somewhat astringent. 


warm, bitter teste. It ke^s badly. It con- 
tains so much mueilftge that a dec^ion of it 
will not psiss through a filter, Dorstmm hra- 
siliemis, a stemless species, with oblong, heart- 
shaped leaves, and a circular w*^ptecle, a native 
of the West Indies and Brazil, pos^sses similar 
properties, but is said to be more miergetie. 
Other sp^ies have been repr^mited as ^ftcacious 
against serpent bites; henc^ the name “con- 
trayerva,” a counterpoison. 

CONTBEBAS, kdn-tra'rda. A villain about 
12 miles southwest of the city of Mexico, the 
scene, Aug. 19 and 20, 1847, during the Mexi- 
can War, of an important battle between a 
Mexican force of 7000 under General Valencia, 
supported by another of 12,000 under General 
Santa Anna, and a United States force of 4500 
under General Scott. The Mexicans occupied a 
strong position on hi^ ground and fought for a 
time with great gallantry, but, being attacked 
both in front and rear at daylight on the 20th, 
finally gave way and fled in confusion, after 
having lost in killed and captured over 1500. 
The American loss in killed and wounded Vas 
reported by General Scott at 60. Consult Wil- 
cox, History of the Meaman War (Washington, 
1892), and Autobiography of Lieutenant Oeneral 
Scott (New York, 1864). 

CONTBEBAS, Hesnando dk (c.1520-60). A 
Spanish adventurer, a son of Rodrigo de Con- 
treras, Governor of Nicaragua. After the con- 
fiscation of his father’s property he plotted 
revenge by organizing, in company with his 
brother Pedro, an expedition against Peru, 
which he determined to seize as his inheritance, 
tracing his claim somewhat remotely to cej’tein 
rights of his grandfather, Pedrarias, the former 
Governor of Nicaragua. After murdering the 
Bishop of Nicaragua, they captured Panama, 
April 20, 1550, and took a large part of the 
treasure left there by the licentiate La Gasca. 
While Hernando was pursuing La Gasca, who 
was already on his way from Peru to Spain, the 
citizens of Panama retook the city and pur- 
sued the brothers. Hernando was shortly after- 
ward drowned (May, 1550) while endeavoring 
to make his escape, and Pedro fled into the 
interior of the country, where every trace of 
him was lost. 

CONTOEBAS, Juan Senen de (1700-1826), 
A Spanish soldier. He was born in Madrid, 
studied military matters, under commission 
from Charles III, in England and various con- 
tinental countries, and took part, in 1788, in 
the campaign of Austria against the Turks. In 
the War of Independence he greatly distin- 
guished himself, in particular at Talavera and 
at the defense of Tarragona, where he was cap- 
tured by the French. He was imprisoned in the 
castle of Bouillon, but escaped thence in 1812 
and made his way to London, whence he re- 
turned to Spain in 1814. He wrote an account 
of the siege of Tarragona which appeared in 
Paris in 1825 as volume iii of the Mimoires 
relatifs aux rivolutions de France et d^Espagne. 

CON'TBLBU'TION (Lat. eontributio, from 
contrihuere, to contribute, from com-, t%ether 
4- tribuere, to grant, from iribus, tribe; prob- 
ably connected with trabs, beam, Umb. trefu, 
Welsh tref, village, Goth, ^aurp, AS. 'porp, 
OHG. doff, Ger. Dorf, village). In the law of 
war, a levy of money or supplies imposed by an 
invader upon the citizens of an enemy’s terri- 
tory. The term requisition is usually applied 
to a levy of supplies, which may consist of food, 
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forage, clotMng, or means of transport. Ccm- 
tribiitions are an outgrowth of the eoiiditioiis of 
pillage and devastation which formerly marked 
the course of an invader. Private property in 
land was of course exempt from seizure owii^ 
to its immovability j but personal property, be- 
ing of a portable character, was appropriated 
for the purpose of maintaining and strengthen- 
ing the invading force. This practice reached 
its height during the seventeenth century, when 
armies of adventurers swept over Europe, de- 
pending upon the country for support. Gradu- 
ally, with the growth of more humane feelings and 
for the more practical reason of increased effi- 
ciency and discipline in armies, the practice hard- 
ened into the usage of permitting inhabitants of 
invaded territories to purchase immunity from 
plunder by payment of a money indemnity. 

A contribution is of the nature of an extra- 
ordinary tax (regular taxes being appropriated 
as public property by the enemy), and though 
it is levied primarily by the invader, it may be 
administered by local representative authorities, 
and' its incidence thus regulated. Modern usage 
has approved the giving of receipts or hons de 
requisiUon for the sums or quantities taken, to 
guard against burdensome demands by later 
bodies of invaders; also to furnish a basis for 
recovery from the domestic government in the 
event of national division of the loss. Yet the 
state is not generally held liable for losses en- 
tailed by contribution; but these losses are con- 
sidered to have been beyond the state’s control, 
except when a certain territory has been given 
over to an enemy to protect the rest of the 
country. In that case justice demands a differ- 
ent rule. Effort has been made by international 
convention to modify the usage of exacting con- 
tribution, and modern warfare has relaxed its 
severities, though during the Franco-Prussian 
War it was rigorously enforced by Prussia. The 
Allies made no levies in the Crimea, nor did the 
United States in Mexico in 1847. The British 
also ^nerally purchased supplies from the 
Boers. In each of these eases, however, this 
conduct appears to have been dictated by motives 
of momentery policy. Contribution should be 
distin^ished from tribute, which is usually a 
condition of peace exacted by treaty. Consult 
the authorities referred to under Wab. See 
Tax; Tbibute, Conquest. 

In municipal or private law contribution de- 
notes the right of one person to exact from 
another his proportionate share of a common 
loss; as where one of two sureties on an obliga- 
tion discharges the whole obligation, he is en- 
titled to call upon his cosurety to contribute 
his share of the amount so paid. The term is 
sometimes employed of the right of a surety to 
recover from the principal debtor the amount 
paid by the surety in discharge of the latter’s 
liability, but this is more properly termed “in- 
demnity” or “exoneration” (qq.v.). In excep- 
tional cases, also, a tenant in commcm or joint 
tenant of real estate might at common law be 
compelled to contribute to the cost of necessary 
repairs. ( See Pbincipal and Subety ; Common, 
Tenancy in.) In maritime law, also, the prin- 
ciple of contribution is applied in cases where, 
in order to save a ship or cargo, a part of the 
goods are east overboard. In such ease the loss 
is equitably distributed so as to fall on the en- 
tire ship and cargo. See Mabitime Law. 

COHTBIB'XTTOBY NEGLISEBCE. See 
Negligence. 


COHTBI'TIOJT (Lat. eontHtiOf grief, from 
cmtererey to bruise, from com-, toother -|- 
terere, to rub). Sorrow for sin. As a term of 
Homan Catholic theolc^, it signifies “a s(wrow 
of mind and a detestation for sin ^mmitted, 
with a firm .purpose of not sinning in the 
future.” ~A smaller degree of sorrow, arising 
from “the consideration of the turpitude of sin 
or from the fear of hell and of punishment,” 
is called “attrition.” 

CONTBOI/LEB (variant of comptroller, 
q.v. for etymology). On shipboard, a con- 
trivance for holding the anchor chain and keep- 
ing it from running out while getting up anchor 
or mooring. It is made in two parts, one of 
which slides vertically. When this part is up, 
the chain slips freely over the jaws of the con- 
troller; when the movable part is lowered, the 
chain drops in a slot, where it is caught and 
held. For further security the controller usu- 
ally has an areh-shaped iron strap above it; 
this keeps the chain in place and has sockets for 
a heavy bar which holds the chain down against 
the jaws. 

CONTXJCCI, Andeea. See Sansovino. 

CONTUSION. See Bbuise. 

CON'UIiA'BIA (Neo-Lat. nom. pi., from Lat. 
conus, cone). A genus of fossil Pteropoda of 
curious form found abundantly in some Paleo- 
zoic rocks and rarely in Permian and Triassic 
beds. The shell, when perfectly preserved, has 
the form of an elongated quadrangular pyramid 
of which the sides are flattened and the edges 
sharp. In size they vary from half an inch to 
10 inches in length. The surface is ornamented 
by numerous transverse ridges, and the interior 
is divided by septa in the apical portion. The 
aperture is closed by four incurved lobes, which 
are extensions of the sides of the pyramid. Cer- 
tain forms in the Utica slate of New York State, 
originally described as algse, have been shown 
to be sessile Conularia, in which the young re- 
main attached to the parent shell to form a col- 
ony with the appearance of a branching sea- 
weed. Consult: Hall, “Geological fSurvey of 
New York,” in Paloeontology, vol. v, part ii (Al- 
bany, 1879) ; Ruedemann, “Notes on the Dis- 
covery of a Sessile Conularia,” in American 
Geologist, vol. xvii (Minneapolis, 1896) ; Slater, 
“A Monograph of the British Conulanse,” in 
The Palceontographtcal Society, vol. for 1907 
(London, 1907). See also Ptebopoda. 

CONUN'DBUM (probably a pseudo-Latin 
word; hardly from Lat. conandum, thing to be 
attempted, from conari, to attempt). A pun in 
the interrogative form, a kind of riddle (q.v.) 
involving the discovery of some odd or absurd 
resemblance between things utterly dissimilar, 
or of some odd difference between similar things. 
The conundrum is usually put in the form of a 
question, the answer to which either is or in- 
volves a pun. A good example is the following: 
Q. When is it easiest to read? A. In the autumn, 
when Nature turns the leaves. Save in folk- 
lore and savage life, the conundrum has almost 
entirely supplanted the riddle. 

CON'VALLA'BIA. See Lily op the Valley. 
CONVEG'TION OF HEAT, CoisrvicnoN Cu«. 
BENTS. See Heat, Ewpansion. 

CONVENT. See Monasteet. 

CONVEN'TICIiE (Lat. conventiculum, dim. 
of . conventus, assembly, from conomire, to as- 
semble, from com-, together -4- venire, to come). 
1. The private religious meetings in the early 
Church. 2. Later a cabal among the monks of 
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a. moaastery fomi^ to seenre tlie diection of a 
favorite as aJbbot; the word consequently fell 
Into disrepute. 3. It was given as an appella> 
tion of reproiujh to the assmblies of Wiclif’a 
followers and was afterward applied (4) to the 
meetings of English and Scottish Nonconform- 
iste. In this connection the l^al term devel- 
oped. Hie Conventicle Act of 1664 made all 
assemblies for religious purposes, other than 
those of the Church of England, illegal, per- 
mitted houses to be searched for suspected con- 
venticles, and imposed the penalty of transporta- 
tion for repeated offenses. 

CONVElSr'TION (Fr., from Lat. convention a 
coming together, a meeting, from convemre, to 
meet, from com-, together + ventre, to come). 
In the civil law, a contract, pact, or treaty. 
Hence, in more general usage, a rule of conduct 
depending upon agreement, express or implied, 
rather than on any positive rule of law. Thus, 
we speak of the conventions of a constitution, 
meaning those parts of it which are the result 
of custom and of general agreement, as distin- 
guished from the law of the constitution, which 
is embodied in statutes or in .judicial decisions. 
The term is also employed in a technical sense, 
in the language of diplomacy, and in military 
affairs, with the signification of treaty or agree- 
ment respecting the conduct of military opera- 
tions or the relations of the contracting parties 
to one another. 

In the political sense, the term ‘‘convention” 
signifies an extraordinary assemblage of dele- 
gates, representing the people of a state or the 
members of a political party, for other purposes 
than the regular functions of government. Thus, 
a r^ular legislative body is not a convention, 
though the term is sometimes applied to the 
joint meetings of the two houses of a State 
Legislature when convened for the formal elec- 
tion of a United States Senator. The two houses 
of Parliament constitute a convention, whether 
acting jointly or severally, if assembled, with- 
out authority of law. This was the character 
of the two “convention Parliaments,” as they 
were called, which met in 1660 to restore Charles 
II to the throne, and in 1689 to alter the suc- 
cession from the house of Stuart to William and 
Mary. In both of these cases the illegal and 
revolutionary acts performed were afterward 
validated and confirmed by regular acts of Par- 
liament. Of a similar character was the con- 
vention by which the first French Republic was 
declared in 1792, and under which the Revolu- 
tion was carried on till the establishment of the 
Directory in 1795. 

Coustitutioxial Conventions. The fact that 
conventions may be made up of delegates repre- 
senting the whole body of the people of a state, 
and chosen specifically to represent the popular 
will in a particular matter, has made them a 
favorite instrument for framing a new scheme 
of government or for amending an old one. The 
convention is thus a more immediate representa- 
tive of Hie people, with a higher and more im- 
perative mandate than the legislature. There 
has’ been only one national constitutional con- 
vention in the United States — that which 
framed the Constitution; but the high char- 
acter of this assemblage, the patriotic spirit and 
wisdom which animated it, and the astonishing 
success which has attended its labors, have made 
it the immortal type of such gatherings. In the 
Unit^ Stat^ its members are revered as the 
“Fathers of the Ccmstitution.” 


This convention met, pursuant to Hie call of 
the Coi^r^, in Philadelphia, on Hie 14th of 
May, 1787, to frame measure for the preserva- 
tion of the union of the States and the estelh 
lishment of a stable and efficient government; 
and, under the presidency of George Washing- 
ton, it completed its labors on the 17th of 
September. It included most of the men of au- 
thority and influence in the muntry, amos^ 
them such well-kuovTi figures as Alexander Ham- 
ilton, Benjamin Franklin, James 3^di^n, 
Roger Sherman, Robert Morris, Elbridge Gerry, 
and Rufus King, and all but one (Rhode Island) 
of the original 13 States w’ere represented in ite 
deliberations and in the final vote by which Hm 
Constitution was adopted. The (Constitution 
(Art. V) provides for its own amendment by 
the process of a convention called upon the de- 
mand of two-thirds of the States; but the 
greater ease and simplicity of the alternative 
method, of proposing amendments to the several 
States by a two-thirds vote of the two houses 
of Congress, has caused the latter method to be 
preferred. See CoNSTirUTioN of the United 
States. 

In the States composing the American Union, 
however, the convention method of amending 
their constitutions has usually been followed. 
The ordinary procedure is for the Legislature 
to call a convention to be chosen by vote of the 
electors, and providing for the submission of 
the results of its work to the Legislature, and 
then to the people for ratification. In many 
cases the proposed amendments are submitted 
directly to the people, without previous refer- 
ence to the Legislature, and in at least one re- 
cent case (Mississippi, 1890) an amended con- 
stitution was promulgated and put into effect 
by the constitutional convention which framed 
it, without ratification by the people or the 
Legislature. Doubtless such amendment, by 
convention only, is valid, if the powers of that 
body are not limited by the statute calling it 
into existence. But where the Legislature, in 
calling a convention, prescribes for the sub- 
mission of its conclusions to the Legislature 
or the people, or both, for ratification, the 
amendments do not acquire the force of law 
until such ratification has been had. See Jame- 
son, Treatise on ConsUtuttonal Conventions 
(4th ed., Boston, 1887). 

Political Convention. A gathering of dele- 
gates representing a political party for the pur- 
pose of placing in nomination the candidate of 
that party for an elective office. The method of 
holding elections is carefully r^ulated by stet- 
ute in all communities in which public office 
are filled by popular vote, but the method of 
nominating candidates for such offices is usu- 
ally left to the initiative of the voter. Under 
the party system which prevails in most popu- 
lar governments, the process by which candi- 
dates are selected and placed in nomination is 
usually supervised by the party organizations 
seeking to control the election. In Great Brit- 
ain candidates for Parliament are named by 
committee composed of party leaders, and in 
the early history of the United States the ni^es- 
sary leadership was supplied by party Com- 
mittees in Congress. Nominations for the 
presidency were made in this way until 1824. 
At the present time, however, nearly all nom- 
inations for elective officer in the United States, 
whether great or small, are made by the pri- 
mary and convention systems. The primary is 
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the m^iang of the electors themselves, at which 
delates to the nominating conventions are 
chc^en. In some instances, however, the system 
is more complicated, the voters at the primaries 
choosing del^ates to local conventions, and 
these, in their turn, electing delegates to rep- 
resent the party in State or national conven- 
tions. The enormous extension of this system 
is doubtless due to the ease and completeness 
with which it lends iteelf to partisan control 
of elections, and thrm of the machinery of gov- 
ernment. It has doubtless done much to build 
up the system of party domination and the 
power of the great party leaders. The party 
organization, controlling the primaries, makes 
up a convention of its partisans and dependents, 
and thus dictates the nominations for office, 
leaving to the voter no choice but that of 
supporting or rejecting the candidate of his 
party. Then, when the party organization of 
city, county, or State, through a refinement of 
these methods, becomes wholly subservient to 
one man, we have the *‘boss” system which exists 
and flourishes to a large extent in the United 
States. The party convention, as the chief in- 
strumentality of boss rule, has excited so much 
resentment in recent years that its existence 
is seriously threatened. In some of the States 
attempts have been made to render the pri- 
maries igtnd conventions more truly representa- 
tive of the body of the voters by statutory regula- 
tion of the nominating machinery, and in others 
a system of “direct nomination” of candidates 
for public office by primaries held for this 
purpose or by direct ballot has been instituted. 
This movement is gaining ground rapidly and 
bids fair to destroy the convention system al- 
together or to leave it only the function of 
formulating and declaring the principles of the 
party. 

National conventions — for the nomination of 
candidates for the presidency and vice presi- 
dency of the United states — ^were first held 
about 70 years ago. The Anti-Masonic party 
(1828-32) was the first political party to per- 
fect the national-convention system, and that 
party held the first national convention in the 
presidential campaign of 1832. Both factions 
of the Democratic-Republican party had, how- 
ever, held nominating conventions that were 
not national nor svstomatically representative 
during the campaigns of 1824 and 1828. The 
collapse of the congressional nominating caucus 
in the campaign of 1824 hastened the develop- 
ment of the convention system. Political con- 
ventions, like most other representative bodies, 
usually reach their conclusions by a majority 
vote of the delegates present. The national 
conventions of the Democratic party, however, 
are governed by a peculiar rule, requiring a 
two-thirds vote for a candidate in order to 
secure the nomination. Another practice, pe- 
culiar to the machinery of the Democratic party 
in nominating its candidates for the pr^ideney 
and vice presidency, is the “unit rule,” as it is 
called, under which certain State conventions 
bind the delegates of those States in the na- 
tional convention of the party to cast the unan- 
imods vote of the delegation according to the 
wishes of the majority of its members. 

Although the principal business of political 
conventions is the nomination of candidates for 
office, they have, in the course of American 
political development, become the councils of 
the great patties, and in and by them the prin- 


ciples of political auction are formulated and 
declared. The “platforms,” as they are eall^, 
adopted at State and national conventions, con- 
stitute the declarations of policy of the parties 
making them, upon which they seek the ver- 
dict of the people at the ensuing election. This 
declaration of principles has become one of 
the most important functions of political con- 
ventions and often constitutes the principal 
part of their work. See Election; Nomina- 
tion; Political Paety. Consult Bryce, The 
American Commomoealth (ed. 1912). 

CONVENTION, National ( Fr. convention 
nationale). The third assembly of the deputies 
of the French people chosen after 1789, and the 
one which assumed the government of France 
on the overthrow of the throne in 1792. After 
the Legislative Assembly had decreed the sus- 
pension of the King, Aug. 10, 1792, it voted 
the election of a National Convention, which 
commenced its sittings on September 21, im- 
mediately after the dissolution of the Legis- 
lative Assembly. Its first act was to declare 
the abolition of the kingship and to make France 
a republic. Upon this followed the trial and 
condemnation of the King. Through the sup- 
port of excited mobs, the extreme Jacobin party 
became predominant in the convention, where, 
from the elevated seats on which its members 
sat, it received the name of the Mountain. ( See 
Montagnaeds.) The Revolutionary Tribunal 
and the Committee of Public Safety were 
created by this party. The Girondists (q.v.), 
at first a powerful party, were destroyed, many 
of them perishing by the guillotine; and a 
new constitution, thoroughly democratic, was 
adopted Aug. 10, 1793. Its operation, however, 
was suspended until peace should be restored 
Meanwhile the rulers in the convention dis- 
played marvelous energy, almost a million citi- 
zens being placed under arms, and immense 
supplies of military stores being raised by means 
of continual requisitions. By order of the 
majority of the convention thousands of its 
political opponents were thrown into prison, 
and the number who died by the guillotine in- 
creased daily both in Paris and throughout 
France. In the end the National Convention 
became subject to the dictatorial power of 
Robespierre fq.v.) and independent opinion 
was no longer expressed. The overthrow of 
Robespierre was followed by a great reaction, 
the Jacobins were suppressed; and finally the 
remnant of the convention, after concluding 
peace with Prussia and Spain, dissolved itself, 
Oct. 26, 1795, leaving to the nation a new 
constitution, which placed the government in 
the hands of the Directory ( q.v. ) . During its 
long lease of life the National Convention had 
passed over 8000 decrees and acts and had 
set into motion forces which profoundly in- 
fluenced the history of France and of Europe. 
See France; Danton; Hebebt; Maeat; 
Robes pierr e ; etc. 

CONVENTIONAL. In art, a term which 
indicates that a work has been produced in ac- 
cordance, not with the absolute principles* of 
beauty in form and color, or with the appear- 
ance of natural objects, Mt with the theories 
and rules concerning forms and colors which 
prevail at a given time or in a given country 
or social class. An artist who adheres 
rigidly to such rules is said to be conventional. 
The term is also used to describe represaata- 
tions of natural objects; as, e.g., leaves which 
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not strictly true to nature. Such represen- 
taMons are frequently used for decorative effect, 
and the objecte are said to be conventionalized. 

cowrmrmn pablolment. a Brit- 

isb term for a Parliament convened without 
royal authority. The English sovereign has a 
vested prerogative in the assembling of Parlia- 
ments, but when the crown is in abeyance 
convention Parliaments meet — as before the 
restoration of Charles II (1660), and w'hen 
William and Mary were offered the sovereignty 
after James II Aad fled the kingdom (1689). 
The acts of such Parliaments are subsequently 
ratified by a Parliament summoned in due form. 

COmrEB'GENCE. See Series, 

COSmEESAirO, k6n'vSr-sa'n6. A city in 
southern Italy, in the Province of Bari, situated 
on an eminence about 20 miles southeast of 
the city of that name and 5 miles from the 
Adriatic coast (Map; Italy, M 7). It is the 
seat of a bishop, has a beautiful cathedral of 
the thirteenth century, the nunnery of San 
Bendetto, and a castle which belonged to the 
family of Acquaviva. A trade in wine, oil, 
flax, cotton, and almonds is carried on. It was 
founded by the Etruscans. Pop. (commune), 
1881, 11,890; 1901, 13,685; 1911, 15,112. Con- 
sult S. Simone, 11 duomo di Conversano 
(Troni, 1896). 

COmrEBSAZIOlIE, kon'vgr-sh'tsl-o'nfi (It., 
conversation). A gathering for social purposes 
and conversation, where amateurs and others 
meet for interchange of ideas on literature, art, 
or science. 

CONVERSE, Florence (1871- ). An 

American author, born in New Orleans. She 
graduated from Wellesley College in 1893 and 
was a member of the editorial staff of the 
Churchman from 1900 to 1908, when she joined 
the staff of the Atlantic Monthly. Besides her 
stories in the magazines, she is author of 
Diana Ttctriai (1897) ; The Burden of Christo- 
pher (1900): Long Will, A Romance (1903; 
“Everyman’s Library,” 1908) ; The House of 
Prayer (1908); A Masque of Sibyls (1910); 
The Children of Light (1912). 

CONVERSE, Frederick Shepherd (1871- 
) . An American composer, born at Newton, 
Mass. He was educated at Harvard University 
and at the Royal Academy of Music, Munich. 
From 1899 to 1901 he was instructor in har- 
mony in the New England Conservatory of 
Music. At Harvard ho was instructor in music 
in 1901-04 and assistant professor in 1904-07. 
His compositions include: “Sonata in A”; 
“Suite for Piano”; “Festival of Pan” (1904); 
“Night and Day”; “La belle dame sans merci”; 
“Three Love Songs”; “Two Songs for a Soprano 
Voice”; “Quartet in A Minor”; “Two Songs 
for Low Voice”; “Silent Noon”; “Laudate 
Dominum”; “The Pipe of Desire”; “The 
Sacrifice”; “Job,” an oratorio; and “(5rmazd,” 
a symphonic poem. 

CONVER'SION (Lat. conversio, from conver- 
tere, to turn, from com-, together -f- vcrtere, to 
turn ; connected with OChureh Slav, nruteti, 
Skt. vart, to turn, Goth, walrpan, AS. tceorpau, 
OHG., Ger. werden, to become). In logic, the 
transposition of subject and predicate in a 
proposition — e.g., “No S is P” becomes by con- 
version “No P is S.” Conversion is simple when 
no other change is made in the original proposi- 
tion than the transposition of subject and predi- 
cate. It is hfhited or accidental (per accudens) 
when the quantity of the proposition is reduced 


from universality to particularity — e,g., “All S 
is P” becomes by limits conversion “Some P 
is S.” Simple conversion here would be un- 
warranted. Conversion is by oontrapositim 
when it is preceded by obversion (q.v.). The 
proposition obtained by conversion is called the 
converse of the original proposition. See Logic. 

CONVERSION. At ecanmon law, the un- 
authorized assumption by one not the owner of 
the dominion of the owner over goods and chat- 
tels. The act of conversion may consist either 
in the destruction of the property, its sale or 
transfer to a third person, or the use of it as 
owner. For example, a person converts the 
horse of another by wrongfully taking it into his 
possession or detaining it; an auctioneer or 
agent for B converts the furniture of A by 
selling it as the property of B, although he may 
believe that it is B’s property; a manufacturer 
converts A’s cotton or wool when he makes it 
into cloth, even though in good faith he thinks 
the cotton or wool is his own; a person who 
wrongfully draws out a gallon of liquor from a 
cask and fills up the cask with water converts 
the entire quantity. In each of these cases the 
converter wrongfully assumes the dominion over 
the property and exercises it to the exclusion of 
the owner. The mere loss of property by a 
carrier, or its deterioration because of careless 
storage by a w^arehouseinan, is not conversion, 
as neither carrier nor warehouseman in such 
case exercises an act of ownership over it. 

The common-law action by the owner against 
the converter was that of trover, so called from 
the French trouver, to find, because the declara- 
tion contained an averment that the defendant 
had found the property and had thereafter con- 
verted it to his own use. This averment, being 
in most cases fictitious, is no longer employed, 
and the action is now spoken of as one of con- 
version rather than of trover. 

The amount of damages recoverable in an ac- 
tion of this kind is generally the value of the 
plaintiff’s interest in the property at the time of 
the conversion. Where the conversion was will- 
ful the owner may usually recover the enhanced 
value due to the repair or improvement of the 
property by the converter, and he may in any 
case, whether the conversion was innocent or will- 
ful, usually retake the property in its improved 
form, in lieu of suing for damages. Whether the 
defendant has the right to reduce damages by 
tendering the property to the plaintiff is a ques- 
tion upon which the courts in this country are 
not agreed. Upon principle it would seem he has 
no such right. In case the property is still in pc»- 
session of the converter, the owner has the option 
of reclaiming or of suing for damages. If he 
resorts to the latter alternative, obtains judg- 
ment, and collects it, the title to the converted 
property vests in the defendant. But neither in 
England nor in the United States does title vest 
in the defendant without the plaintiff’s assent, 
unless the judgment is satisfied. See Tort; 
Trover; Recaption; Damages, and consult the 
authorities there referred to. 

Conversion of property in equity is quite a 
different thing from the common-law tort, which 
we have been considering. In equity, real prop- 
erty is treated as converted into personalty, and 
personal property into realty, where the owner 
has properly expressed his intention that such 
an alteration should take place. Land may be 
converted into the purchase money, in equity, by 
a contract to sell ; it may be converted into per- 
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sonalty, also, hy a devise in a will to sell it and 
distribute the proceeds. As equitable conver- 
sion works a radical change in the legal char- 
acter and the devolution of property, the inten- 
tion of the owner to effect such a conversion 
must be clearly manifested. 

The conversion of land into personalty is also 
brought about in the administration of the 
estates of bankrupts or of intestates, generally 
under statutory provisions. The land is sold by 
trustees or administrators, and the proceeds 
applied to the payment of debts. Conversion is 
applied, by some authorities, to the change of 
partnership debts, with the consent of creditors, 
into the debts of one partner, or the change of 
a partner’s debts into those of the firm. See 
EQmTT; and consult the authorities there re- 
ferred to. 

OOinTEBT'EB. A device used in transform- 
ing molten pig iron into steel by the Bessemer 
process (see Ibon; Ste[El). The converter con- 
sists of a heavy sheet-iron, pear-shaped vessel, 
suitably lined with acid or basic refractory ma- 
terial, and having numerous holes in the bottom 
through which a powerful air blast is driven 
during the process. From this vessel the re- 
sultant molten steel is poured into molds. A 
similar apparatus is also employed in converting 
copper matte into crude metal. See Copper. 

CON'VEX. See Concave. 

CONVEY' ANCE (from convey, OF. conveier, 
convo%er, Fr. convoyer, from ML. conviare, to 
accompany, from cow-, together + via, way; 
connected with Lith. weza, wagon, track, Skt. 
vaha, road, Goth, imgs, OHG. wee, (5er. weg, AS. 
weg, Eng. way, from Lat. vehere, Skt. vah, to 
carry). The technical term for a transfer of 
real property, the word having in law retained 
its earlier English meaning of a transfer, or 
passing, of a thing from one to another. It 
comprehends all manner of transfers — ^whether 
by livery of seisin, judgment of law, or deed — 
whereby any interest in land is vested in 
another, but it is strictly applicable only to 
transfers inter vivos, and does not include de- 
vises of land by will, or the devolution of an 
estate upon the heir by descent, or to the hus- 
band and wife of their curtesy and dower, or to 
the state of its right by escheat or forfeiture; 
neither does it include involuntary transfers of 
property, as by bankruptcy, the creation of judg- 
ment or statutory liens, etc. It is, thus, a term 
of much narrower signification than alienation, 
and somewhat more restricted than common as- 
surance, though it is much wider than the term 
grant, as it includes transfers of interests which 
do not require, or which cannot be effected by, 
that process. A lease for years, even though 
made by parol, is a conveyance, and so is a 
mortgage, a declaration of trust, a marriage 
settlement, the creation of a power affecting 
land, etc. The term is also applied to the trans- 
fer of title to a ship, but not to the alienation of 
other species of personal property. The general 
substitution of written for parol and ceremonial 
transfers of land, effected by the Statute of 
JFrauds (29 Car. II, e. 3, 1676), has made the 
term conveyamce one of common application to 
the instrument of transfer as well as to the 
transaction itself. 

The difficult and technical character of the 
law of real property appears at its worst in the 
complicated processes which have from time to 
time been developed for transferring such pr<q)- 
erty. The earlier methods of the common-law 


system deluded for their efficacy largely on the 
notoriety of the transaction, the feoffment, or 
livery of seisin, being a public eer^onial, and 
the subsequently devised proeesse® of ^‘levying a 
fine” and “suffering a recovery” being attended 
with the publicity of Judicial proceedings. Th^e 
^‘^notorious” conveyances, as they were termed, 
have in modem times given place to more con- 
venient modes of transfer, which are called 
“secret” conveyances. This salutary change has 
been brought about by the geimral substitution 
of written deeds of transfer, Tmich take effect 
upon delivery, for the older and more formal 
methods, and the form and style of these deeds, 
formerly in the highest degree technical and 
complicated, have in recent years been greatly 
simplified by statute. The general prevalence 
of registry acts and of the practice of recording 
deeds in the United States does not affect the 
secret character of the conveyance, as such, this 
being complete upon the delivery of the deed, 
the object of the recording being only to guard 
against a subsequent fraudulent transfer of the 
same property to an innocent purchaser for 
value. 

The earlier modes of conveyance at the com- 
mon law, besides their notoriety, and in part as 
a consequence thereof, had the extraordinary 
operation of transferring a greater estate in the 
land than the transferrer himself had. That is 
to say, a tenant for life or years might by feoff- 
ment convey the premises in fee simple to a 
stranger. It is true the fee thus conveyed was 
a defeasible one; but it placed the landlord — 
reversioner or remainderman — in the situation 
of a disseisee, and forced him into the disad- 
vantageous position of a plaintiff seeking to 
recover his land from one who claimed it under 
a notorious public conveyance. This was called 
a “tortious,” or wrongful, conveyance, and the 
term “tortious” was thus applied to all the 
earlier modes of alienation which possessed this 
curious power. Conveyances by deed, on the 
other hand, have never been attended with these 
consequences, have never possessed a tortious 
operation, and have therefore been distinguished 
as “innocent” conveyances. Whatever they may 
purport to do, they pass only such interest as 
the grantor can lawfully convey. All modes of 
conveyance are now of this character, the older 
conveyances and the tortious effect of them hav- 
ing been done away with, both in England and 
in the United States, by statute. A curious sur- 
vival of this obsolete and discredited doctrine 
appears in the modern American doctrine of con- 
veyance by estoppel ( q.v. ) . Notwithstanding 
the improvements which have been effected in 
recent years in the substitution of secret for 
notorious conveyances and the simplification of 
the former, the conveyance of land continues to 
be a much more cumbrous, uncertain, and ex- 
pensive operation than the transfer of personal 
property. Many suggestions have been made 
looking to the elimination of these objections 
and the assimilation of the two species of prop- 
erty in this respect, and in several of the United 
States and in some of the British colonies dif- 
ferent systems for achieving these objects have 
been adopted and are now on trial. These will 
be explained under the titles Land Transfer; 
Eegistration of Tiitje. See the several titles 
of the various modes of transfer referred to in 
this article, and in addition. Alienation; Con- 
veyancing; Title; Warranty; and the authori- 
ties there referred to. 





CKIHirES’'A3rGI]S'CI, The act or art ci pre- 
imiiiig the deeds or instnUHents used for the 
transfer of property from one peinon to another. 
As sneh writings not only form the evidence 
of the right of the person posseting or claiming 
possession of property, bnt do in themsrives 
constitute the title thereto, it is of the greatest 
importance that the conveyancer employed to 
prepare them should be possess^ of a competent 
knowledge 6f the law and have the skill required 
to frame them in such a form as clearly to ex- 
press and attain the object intended. In the 
early stages of society there is no call for the 
profession of a conveyancer ; property is held in 
right of occupancy, without any written title, 
and even lands are conveyed from one to another 
without writing, the new owner being usually 
put in possession in presence of witnesses called 
for the purpose, by some symbolical form, such 
as the delivery of earth and twigs. 

In the early history of the Jews the symboli- 
cal mode of transferring title prevailed (Ruth 
iv. 7 ) . But they subsequently developed a much 
more artistic system of conveyancing, making 
use of all the safeguards that are used in 
modern times, viz., writing, witnesses, subscrib- 
ing, sealing, and recording the documents (Jer. 
xxxii. 9-12). In Rome, as elsewhere, early 
transfers of property, whether land or goods, 
were of a ceremonial character. Later, a dis- 
tinction was made between property capable of 
transfer by a simpler process (res nec mancipt) 
and such as could be effectually transferred only 
by the older and more formal method (res 
manctpt) . It was not until Justinian’s reign 
that the distinction between the two classes of 
property was abolished and a simple form of 
conveyance made sufficient for both. 

Strictly speaking, the term “conveyancing” 
has no application to the various modes by 
which the title to chattels is transferred. These 
processes have almost always been of the sim- 
plest character, and do not usually call for ex- 
pert knowledge or for elaborate writings to 
render them safe and effective. It is to the 
feudal system of land tenure, and to the com- 
plexities and refinements which it introduced 
into the simple notion of ownership, that we 
owe the difficulties and dangers which attend 
the transfer of title to land at the present time. 
As the feudal system nowhere exercised a 
stronger and more persistent influence than in 
England, so there is no country in Europe in 
which the conveyance of lands is as complicated 
and precarious an undertaking as it is in that 
country and in most of the United States. The 
number and variety of estates and other in- 
terests which may exist at one and the same 
time in the same parcel of land, and the diversity 
of circumstances under which these varied in- 
terests may arise, may be transferred and ex- 
tinguished, have combined to make conveyancing 
one of the most technical and difficult branches 
of the work of the legal profession. In England 
it has resulted in the development of a special 
branch of lawyers who are known as “con- 
veyancers.” In the United States the process of 
specialization has not gone so far as that, the 
business of conveyancing being still for the most 
part in the hands of the profession at large or 
latterly, in the larger cities, in those of title- 
guarantee companies, which generally employ 
a large force of specially trained lawyers for 
the purpose. , 

The process through which the conveyancer 


mvmt go may be briefly descaribed. He baa 
first to make a careful search of the pi^lic 
records and from these to prepare an abstract 
(q.v.) of the title to the land in question. He 
must then examine with the greatest care all of 
the documAits constituting the chain of title, 
in order to determine their validity and suffi- 
ciency. He will then be prepared to draw up 
the appropriate document to effect the transfer 
desir^ — ^which may bt a deed of trust, a mar- 
riage settlement, a grant of the lands, or a last 
will and testament. In England, where no sys- 
tem of general registration of land titles is in 
force, the conveyancer has recourse to the 
original documents of title, which are carefully 
preserved and transferred with the land. 

The complexity, uncertainty, and expense of 
the old method of conveyancing have long called 
for radical reform. In England, in the United 
States, and in Canada land-transfer reform as- 
sociations exist, and are vigorously pushing for 
legislation in this direction; something has al- 
ready been achieved, but much remains to be 
done. Few even of professiqpal conveyancers 
would deny the truth of the statement made by 
the Duke of Marlborough in the Fortnightly Re- 
view , that heretofore “in every country the 
theory of the land laws has depended on the fact 
that land was never intended to be dealt with by 
free commerce and barter, and its sale and ex- 
change have at all times been surrounded with 
legal difficulties of every description.” As prop- 
erty is subdivided into smaller and smaller por- 
tions, and as the number of conveyances which 
make up the chain of title to a piece of real 
estate continually increases, the difficulty and 
cost of establishing a clear title become more 
and more burdensome. So great has the task 
of searching and verifying titles become in New 
York and other large cities that land-title guar- 
antee companies have been formed, which insure 
purchasers and mortgagees against flaws in 
titles. 

In the United States the system of convey- 
ancing generally adopted is that by deeds of 
grant, or bargain and sale; many States have 
enacted statutes simplifying the older methods, 
and several prescribe an exact form of deed, 
defining the legal effect of the specific words of 
conveyancing, limiting, conditioning, and so on. 
It follows that the laws of the States are not 
uniform, but the essentials of a conveyance by 
deed are practically the same, requiring that it 
be in writing, be signed and sealed by the gran- 
tors, be acknowledged before a notary or other 
officer authorized by the statutes, and be actu- 
ally delivered The direction which all present 
agitation for reform in conveyancing is taking 
is that pointed out by the success of the Torrens 
system of Australia. The main principle in that 
system is the registration of titles as distin- 
guished from the registration of deeds. It was 
introduced first in South Australia about 1857 
by Sir Robert Richard Torrens, was eminently 
successful practically, and was afterward adopt^ 
in the other Austr^ian colonies and elsewhere. 
Under it the ownership passes only on the 
filing, in the proper registry office, of the title; 
thus the actual transfer and the public no- 
tice of it are simultaneous, and the records 
of the office cannot be impeached by flaws in 
the conveyance itself, nor can a purchaser be 
dec^ved by the existence of a deed not recorded 
and of which he could have no kimwledge. The 
system of registration is a very simple one; a 
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s|iecial folio of the record is devoted to a single 
piece of land, and there in one place Mid to- 
gether are recorded all transfers and transac- 
tioDS affecting the title of that piece of land or 
forming a charge on it; and, we r^i^t, ihe 
title to that land can shift only npoff the regis- 
tration itself. The government holds to the 
landowner under this system much the same re- 
lation that a corporation issuing certificates of 
registered stock holds to%he purchaser thereof, 
i.e., the transfer of such stwk certificates is 
made on the books of the company and takes 
effect only upon new entry therein. Under the 
Torrens system a “Master of Titles” is intrusted 
with the duty of seeing that the transfer is 
regular and is properly executed. A guarantee 
fund is established by the state to compensate 
any persons injured by errors of any kind. The 
great merit of this system is that, once estab- 
lished, it makes title certain and absolute, and 
obviates research in ancient conveyances. In 
Canada the system has been tried — ^though in a 
limited and imperfect form — in Toronto, and 
there is a strong agitation for its universal 
adoption under a compulsory law. In England 
a Land Transfer Reform Bill was introduced in 
1876 by Lord Cairns, and passed, but in a muti- 
lated and altcgether unsatisfactory form ; in 
1882 a second act was passed simplifying the 
art of conveyancing and leading the way to- 
wards a general reform; in 1889 Lord Salis- 
bury’s government introduced a bill making the 
Torrens system compulsory, which was defeated 
only after its third reading and by a very small 
majority. In New York an Act was passed and 
went into effect in January, 1891, which pro- 
vided for a reformed or block scheme of index- 
ing conveyances to supplant the old system^ of 
consecutive registration of deeds indexed only 
by the names of the parties thereto. This is 
also a step in the direction of the Torrens sys- 
tem of registration. A voluntary Torrens sys- 
tem has been adopted in several of the States of 
the American Union, but the preliminary work 
of title r^istration is so great and attended 
with so much expense that little has yet been 
done to bring the system into extended use. 

Consult; Leonard A. Jones, Forms in Con- 
veyanotng and General Forms (5th ed., Indi- 
anapolis, 1899) ; Wolstenholme, Forms and Prec- 
edents Adopted for Use under the Conveyancing 
Acts (6th ed., London, 1891); Sheppard, The 
Touchstone of Common Assurances, etc. (Amer. 
ed., Philadelphia, 1840-41) ; Greenwood, Manual 
of the Practices of Conveyancing (8th ed., Lon- 
don, 1891); Elphinstone, Introduction to Con- 
v^ancing (5th ed., ib., 1900) ; Hunter, The 
Dominion Conveyancer (Toronto, 1893); Brew- 
ster, Conveyance of Estates in Fee by Deed (In- 
dianapolis, 1904). 

CONTVEY'OB. A device for moving or trans- 
porting freight, either in bulk or in packag€s, 
for a limited distance. It is much used for 
grain, coal, ore, and the like, in the foim of an 
endless belt or band passing over supporting 
pulleys. The edges are turned up by guiding 
pulleys to prevent loss of material sidewise. 
The belt may discharge endwise over the last 
pulley as it passes over it and change direc- 
tion; or the charge may be thrown off sidewise 
by a deflecting guide. Or, the conveyor may be 
an endless cbrnn with buckets, which dump at 
a dmgaated ^mint. The belt conveyors usually 
ru% at a rehitively high speed; the bucket eon- 
mjom must move more slowly, but have the 


advantage that they can serve as dievato^ idso. 
Conveyors for packages and small freight are 
usually belts or in slat form in terminals and 
warehouses, or convey parcels from store de- 
partments to the delivery-department vehicle. 
Conveyors are used in power plants for coal 
from bins to furnaces, and for ashes from the 
ash pits to the discharge carts. 

CON'VICT (Sp., Portug. comncto, from Lat, 
oonvictus, p.p. of convincere, to convict, from 
com-, together -f- mncere, to conquer). A per- 
son found guilty, after due trial, of a criminal 
offense; in general use applied only to those 
convicted of felony or serious crimes, not to 
those guilty of petty offenses. The system used 
by a country in dealing with convicts is termed 
the convict system. In Europe in the Middle 
Ages the pimishments inflicted upon criminals 
were cruel and brutal. Wholesale execution and 
mutilation gave way to transportation to col- 
onies in the seventeenth century. Down to the 
time of the Revolution convicts were transports 
from Great Britain to the English Colonies in 
America; after the Revolution transportation 
to Australia came into vogue and continued 
until near the middle of the nineteenth century. 
In Russia transportation to Siberia was a favor- 
ite mSe of disposing of convicts until 1900, 
W'hen the system, in its essentials, was aban- 
doned. Transportation is still a part of the 
French penal system, although it is rarely em- 
ployed. Confinement in prisons, with or without 
hard labor, enforced labor on public works, or, 
under a gradually vanishing system, on private 
works , under lease or contract, are the prevailing 
modes of disposing of convicts. In some juris- 
dictions, as a reward for good behavior, convicts 
are given their liberty under parole. Consult: 
Drahms, The Criminal (New York, 1900) ; 
Whitin, Penal Servitude (ib., 1912) ; Aschaffen- 
burg, Crime and its Repression (Boston, 1913). 
See Convict Labob, Criminology; Penology; 
Priso ns. 

CONVICT LiABOB. In all penitentiaries 
the work of keeping the institution in good 
order and carrying on the domestic arrange- 
ments is done by the prisoners. In addition, 
repairs and improvements, such as constructing 
new buildings, are often made by inmates under 
expert direction. This would not furnish suffi- 
cient employment to keep the prisoners occupied. 
For the sake of the convict as well as for the 
pecuniary returns, it is customary to employ 
the prisoners in productive enterprises. In 
America the following general systems prevail. 

In the lease system the convicts are leased 
to contractors for a fixed sum and period, the 
entire responsibility for the care and safe- 
keeping of the convicts devolving upon the con- 
tractors. This system may reduce the cost to 
the State, but it tends to great abhses and should 
be abolished. It prevails only in some of the 
Southern States. 

The contract system exists in two forms. In 
the first the labor of the convicts is furnished 
to contractors for a fixed sum, the contractors 
personally directing the employment in the insti- 
tution. The raw material and machinery are 
furnished by the contractor, though in some 
cases the State furnish^ the latter. In the 
second form, the piece-price system, the con- 
tractor furnishes the material and pays a stipu- 
lated price for the finished product. The direc- 
tion of the industry is in the hands of the prison 
offkdals. The advantage of this form is that it 
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avoids the pi^ibility of trouble coming from 
the pr^^ee in the institution of employers who 
are not dir^tly responsible to the authoriti^. 

llie contract system has beai in ^neral use. 
It has many advantages. The industry is man- 
by experts who can buy and sell to better 
advantage than can the warden, who, presum- 
ably, is not so well pelted. Moreover, the State 
is not subject to loss b«iause of gluts in the 
market or because of official ignorance or du- 
plicity. It nee^sitates no great investm^t in 
expensive machinery. It has furnished steady 
employment to the prisoners and has reduced 
appreciably the net cost of maintenance. 

There are, however, serious objections to the 
plan. When it involves the presence of outside 
overseers, it may seriously interfere with prison 
discipline. From an educational standpoint the 
highly developed industry interferes with the 
training of the individual convict. This applies 
with special force to the younger prisoners. 
Employers have condemned the system on the 
ground that the cheap labor gave the contractor 
an unfair advantage. Labor unions have ob- 
jected because they felt that it had a tendency 
to lower wages. The objections have weight. 
While the total of prison labor is but a small 
part of the labor of the country, the introduction 
of sp^ial industries may easily depress and un- 
fairly compete with similar local industries. 

For these reasons the contract system is losing 
ground and is giving place to the public-account 
system. The State furnishes the plant and ma- 
terials and conducts the entire business through 
its officials. Any profits go to the State, and 
any loss is borne by it. Products are sold upon 
the open market, or, as in a number of States, 
only such articles may be made as will be utilized 
in other public institutions or in the various 
State departments. Under this system the in- 
dividual prisoner may be employed as seems for 
his best interest. Generally speaking, this plan 
is probably the best yet proposed. In recent 
years a strong tendency has developed to employ 
convicts, with^out the intervention of a private 
contractor, on the highways and other public 
works. Experiments with the system were first 
made in Colorado, in 1908. Oregon^ New 
Mexico, Arizona, and Utah now use this system. 
Convicts thus employed are not required to wear 
rison garb, and they are placed wholly on their 
onor, working under the direction of an un- 
armed foreman. The results of this system have 
been highly favorable. In Colorado, in 1911-12, 
convicts thus employed built 157 miles of road 
at a cost of $298 a mile, or one-fifth the normal 
contract cost. Only one in 100 has tried to 
escape. Similar results have been attained in 
Oregon. 

The advantages of employment upon the public 
highways are ( 1 ) physical improvement in the 
persons so employ^, (2) gain in self-respect, 
with increased probability of reform, (3) solu- 
tion of the problem of competition with free 
labor. Usually convicts so employed are given 
special inducements to good behavior, such as 
reduction in term and wages, which may either 
be paid to the dependent of the men under 
sentence, or may be reserved for them until 
their discharge. The system of wage payment 
to convicts has been established in several States 
in the United States and has also been tried in 
France, Germany, and England. It is gaining 
ground and may be expected to become practi- 
cally imiversal, since it incr^s^ the efficiency 


of convict labor and rmaders eimer the work of 
refornmtion. Consult: timied Bimtes ludmtHsi 
Commission R&jg^ort on PHsm L&hor ^ Wash- 
ington, 1900) ; ProcmMngs of Wmiiowd Ptisan 
Assoemtion (Pittsburgh, 1898, 1899) j Hender- 
son, Introduction to Btudp of Dependents, He- 
fectives, and Delinquents (Bostmi, 1893) ; Hen- 
derson, Outdoor Labor for Convicts (Chicago, 
1907); Whitin, Penal Beruitude (New York, 
1912). See Peinology; Cbiminoi.06Y, 

CONT'VCKJA'TION (Lat. convomtio, from con- 
vocare, to call together, from com-, fe^ether + 
vocare, to call, from vox, voice). An assmnbly 
of the clergy of the Church of England, analo- 
gous in many respects to Parliament, at the 
same time with which it usually meets. As a 
factor in the development of English institu- 
tions, it is of great interest, being in some shape 
perhaps older than Parliament, into which at- 
tempts were made to incorporate it in the reigns 
of Edward I and Edward II. Convocation for- 
merly exercised the right of enacting ecclesias- 
tical legislation and also of voting subsidies to 
the crown; but the former right was greatly 
restricted under Henry VIII and by later acte 
of Parliament, while the latter was abandoned 
in 1664, since which timp* the clergy have been 
taxed like other citizens. Certain convocations 
are of importance in the history of both church 
and state in England ; in particular that of 
1529, which reasserted the royal supremacy; and 
declared that *‘the Bishop of Rome has not, in 
Scripture, any greater jurisdiction in the king- 
dom of England than any other foreign bishop”; 
that of 1562, which confirmed the 'Articles of 
Religion; that of 1603, which enacted an im- 
portant body of canons; and that of 1661, which 
completed the revision of the Book of Common 
Prayer. About the beginning of the eighteenth 
century a factious spirit prevailed, so that the 
sittings of the Lower House were distinguished 
by contention with the bishops. Convocation 
was prorogued in 1717, and not again assembled 
until the revival of church life in the nineteenth 
century caused a demand for the renewal of its 
sessions. By the influence of Bishops Wilber- 
force, of Oxford, and Philpotts, of Exeter, the 
Convocation of Canterbury reassembled in 1852 
and that of York in 1856, since which time their 
meetings have been regularly held. The prov- 
inces of Canterbury and York have each a con- 
vocation of its own. The Upper House is com- 
osed of the diocesan bishops, the Lower of 
ishops suffragan, deans, archdeacons, and cer- 
tain representatives of the low^ clergy, known 
as proctors. Convocation is reflected with 
every new Parliament, and now commonly meets 
three times a year. While Convocation has at 
present no legislative functions, its discussions 
are of great interest to members of the Church 
of England. A “House of Laymen” has recently 
been organized, which, while not constitutionally 
forming a part of convocations, discusses similar 
topics on parallel lines. In 1905 was formed 
the Representative Church Council, composed of 
joint sessions of both convocations, together 
with the House of Laymen. Consult; Trevor, 
The Convocations of the Two Provinces : Their 
Origin, Constitution, and Forms of Proceeding, 
with a Chapter on their Revival (London, 
1854) ; Lathbury, A History of ths Convocation 
of the Church of England (ib., 1842; 2d ed,, 
1853); Whitehead, Church Law (ib., 1872). 

In the University of Oxford the term “Convo- 
cation” is applied to the assembly competed of 
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all masters of arts, nonresident as well as r«ii- 
dent, which finally accents or rejects the statutes 
#hieh have passed the narrower governing 
bodies, the Hebdomadal Coimcil and. Congrega- 
tion. See O xFOB D Univeesity. 

COHVOJj'VXTLA'CEJE (Neo-Lat. nom. pi., 
from Lat. oonvolmlm, bindwwd, from convol- 
vere, to roll tf^ether, from com-, together -+- 
volvere, to roll). A family of ^colj^ledonous 
plants, the morning-glory family, comprising 45 
genera and about IfiOO specie, chiefly displayed 
in the tropics. They are annuals or perennials, 
many are twining or climbing in habit, and one 
genus, Cuscuta, is a climbing parasite. (See 
Dodder.) In many the stems contain a milky 
juice, and some have tuberous roots which are 
of economic value as furnishing jalap, scam- 
mony, sweet potato, etc. Some are noted for 
their beautifiil flowers, as the morning-glory. 
The leaves are generally alternate and without 
stipules. The calyx is five-parted and the co- 
rolla with a five-lobed and plaited limb which 
is usually valvate, sometimes convolute. The 
stamens are inserted within the corolla, alter- 
nating with its lobes. The ovary is free and 
consists of two (rarely more) carpels and bears 
two or more ovules. The fruit ripens into a 
berry, nut, or capsule. 

COITVOL'VIILTJS (Lat., bindweed), or BixVo- 
WEED. A genus of plants, the type of the family 
Convolvulaeeae. This genus contains nearly 150 
species, herbaceous and shrubby, generally with 
a twining stem and milky juice; large and 
beautiful flowers. The plants of this genus are 
very abundant in the tropics, but comparatively 
rare in cold climates Many are cultivated as 
ornamental plants, particularly species of Con- 
volvulus and Ipomoea, the latter being commonly 
known as “morning-glory.” Some species have 
large farinaceous roots, capable of being used as 
food, of which the sweet potato (q.v.), or 
batatas, is the most important. Two or three 
species are common in the eastern United States 
and are called “bindweed.” Convolvulus arvensis 
is a troublesome weed in some sandy soils near 
the coast, and Convolvulus sepium in richer soils. 
The former has rose-colored fragrant flowers, 
the latter large white flowers. Both are orna- 
mental; the latter is now often planted to cover 
posts and trellises. Convolvulus scammonia 
yields scammony, and the root of Ipomoea pan- 
durata is used as a purgative in the United 
States. Convolvulus scopartus, a shrubby species, 
native of the Canary Isles, yields one of the 
kinds of wood called “rosewood,” which has a 
strong smell of roses. Eoeogonium purga, for- 
merly known as Ipomoea jalapa, of this order 
yields jalap, a well-known cathartic. It abounds 
in Mexico. For illustration, see Plate of Di- 
cotyledons. 

CON'VOY (Fr. convoi, from convoye^*', to con- 
vey). The name given to one or more ships of 
war appointed to protect a fleet of merchant 
vessels against the attacks of an enemy or 
pirates. If a merchant ship part company with 
the convoy, or neglect to obey the signals, all 
claims of insurance are forfeited. The name 
is sometimes applied to the merchant vessels so 
escorted. In the military service a convoy is, 
properly speaking, a train of wagons laden with 
provisions or warlike stores; the term, however, 
is applied also to the detachment of troops, or 
escort, appointed to protect such a tram. 

COHVTJXi^IOET (lat. convulsio, convulsion). 
A symptom of disease occurring in sudden at- 


tacks during which the patient generally loses 
consciousness; the muscles of a part or of much 
of the body are contracted and relaxed involun- 
tarily, in spasmodic and irregular movements; 
the eyes are generally open, the eyeballs turned 
up or to one side; the teeth are set tight to- 
gether; the tongue or cheeks are frequently bit- 
ten; the breathing is at first arrested, then 
labored and deep; the face is generally red, and 
the saliva oozes from the mouth as froth. 
In epilepsy (q.v.) the convulsions are as just 
described, and the patient generally sleeps 
immediately after them before regaining con- 
sciousness. In hysteria (q.v.) there is l^s writh- 
ing and more rigidity, the patient is not entirely 
unconscious in most cases, the cheeks remain 
pale, and he regains consciousness after a period 
of confusion, without sinking into a sleep; the 
tongue is not bitten, and froth does not issue 
from the mouth. Uraemic convulsions are very 
similar to those of epilepsy. Convulsive seizure 
accompany many diseases. They may be due to 
cerebral pressure, as in brain tumors, tertiary 
syphilis, cerebral hemorrhage, thrombosis, or 
embolism (see Apoplexy), or extradural hem- 
orrhage and meningitis ; certain nervous dis- 
ease, e.g., general paresis, epilepsy, and 
hysteria; certain general toxaemias as uraemia, 
the puerperal state, lead poisoning, acute and 
chronic alcoholism. Convulsions in children 
( spasms ) are likely to arise from slighter causes 
than in adults. Besides the diseases mentioned 
above, which may occur at any age and cause 
convulsive seizures, the following causes are 
operative in infants and young children; den- 
tition, acute inflammations of the ear, gastro- 
intestinal irritation (overloading the stomach, 
worms, etc.), the onset of the acute exanthe- 
mata; birth injuries, tubercular meningitis, and 
rickets. 

In cases of infantile convulsions the clothing 
should be removed and the patient immersed in 
a hot bath up to the neck for 10 or 15 minutes 
or till the limbs relax. An enema of soapsuds 
will always be of advantage to a child. The 
epileptic patient should never be grasped a.nd 
held by any one, but should be protected from 
falling from the bed with cushions and pillows. 
The tongue should be protected from being bitten 
by being thrust back into the mouth, or by a 
rubber eraser inserted between the teeth. The 
patient should not be allowed to bury the nose 
and mouth in the pillows. 

CONVTrL'SIONAHIES ( Fr. convulsionnaires, 
from hat. convulsto, convulsion, from convellere, 
to convulse, from com-, together -f- vellere, to 
pluck). A fanatical sect of Jansenists who 
sprang up in France about 1730. Their meet- 
ing place was the churchyard of Saint-Medard, 
in. a suburb of Paris, where was the tomb of a 
certain Francis of Paris, who died in 1727 and 
was reckoned very holy by the Jansenists on ac- 
count of his extravagant asceticism. At this 
tomb people began to gather for preaching and 
prayer. Miracles and cures are also alleged to 
have been performed, for proof of which we are 
referred to a work written by Carre de Mont- 
geron, a member of the Parliament of Paris, and 
entitled La vSrtti des miracles operSs d Vinter- 
cesmon de M. de Paris et autres appellans (3 
vols., Paris, 1737). “They threw themselves 
into the most violent contortions of body, rolled 
about on the ground, imitated birds, beasts, and 
fishes, and at last, when they had completely 
spent themselves, went off in a swoon.” Some 
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of tile phenomena mmi to have been ^nnine and 
of a «Mrt would now be ascribed to hysteria. 
In 1733 the King issued an order for the im- 
piisonmoit of these fanatics, but it was found 
inip<^ible to put a complete stop to the mis- 
chief. iliey brought Jansenism into so much 
disrepute that Voltaire d^lared the tomb of 
Francis to be the grave of Jansenism. Consult 
P. F. MatMeu, Histoire des mirmles et des Con- 
vulsionnaires de Saint-MSdardf prSoedee de la 
vie d/a diaore PariSj d’w»e notice sur Ca/rr4 de 
Montgeron et d*un coup d^oed sur le Jans^ntsme 
(Paris, 1864). • 

CON'WAY. A river in North Wales, 30 miles 
long, noted for its scenic beauty. It rises in a 
small fountain lake and flows between Llanrwst 
and Trefriw into the Irish Sea. At Conway 
it is half a mile broad at spring tides, which 
rise here 21 to 24 feet. The Conway lias been 
famous for its pearls since Roman times. 

CONWAY, or AB^EBCON'WAY. A sea- 
port market town and municipal borough of 
Carnarvonshire, North Wales, beautifully situ- 
ated on a steep slt^e on the left bank of the 
Conway, 22 miles northeast of Carnarvon (Map: 
Wales, C 3). It is surrounded by triangular 
walls, 12 feet thick, with 21 towers and battle- 
ments. The principal streets are wide and 
regular. Here is situated St. Mary’s Church ; it 
is also the seat of the Royal Cambrian Academy 
of Art. Conway Castle, one of the noblest 
ancient structures in Britain, stands on a preci- 
pice overlooking the river. It was built in 1284 
by Edward I to check the Welsh. Its walls are 
12 to 15 feet thick, with eight vast towers, four 
of which are each surmounted by a slender tur- 
ret. Inside is a great hall, called Llewelyn’s. 
Pop., 1891, 3400; 1901, 4681; 1911, 5242. Out- 
side the town can be found evidences of the 
Roman camp, Conovium, in the ruins of baths, 
roads, and pillars. Consult Historical Sketch of 
Conway Castle and its Environs (Carnarvon, 
1852). 

CONWAY. A city and the county seat of 
Faulkner Co., Ark., 30 miles north by west of 
Little Rock; on the St. Louis, Iron Mountain, 
and Southern Railroad (Map: Arkansas, C 2). 
It is the seat of Hendrix College (Methodist 
Episcopal, South), organized m 1884, Arkansas 
State Normal School, and Central Baptist Col- 
lege for Women, opened in 1892. Conway has 
an extensive cotton trade, lumber, flour, and 
cottonseed-oil mills, cotton compress, broom fac- 
tory, and excelsior works. The city was settled 
in 1871 and incorporated three years later. It 
is governed by a mayor, who is elected every two 
years, and a council. The electric-light plant, 
water works, and sewerage system are owned 
and operated by the municipality. Pop., 1890, 
1207; 1900, 2003; 1910, 2794. 

CONWAY. A town in Carroll Co., N. H., 
containing the villages of Kearsarge, North Con- 
way, Conway, and Conway Centre, about 60 
miies (direct) north-northeast of (Concord, on 
the Saco River and on the Boston and Maine 
Railroad (Map: New Hampshire, N 5). The 
village of North Conway is famed for beautiful 
scenery and is a popular summer resort. Con- 
way is the centre of an extensive granite in- 
dustry and has a ribbon-peg factory, spool mill, 
box factory, and lumber and canning interests. 
The water works are municipally owned. P(^., 
1890, 2331; 1900, 3154; 1910, 3413. Consult 
Mrs. M. E. Eastman, East of the White Hills. 

CONWAY, Henby Seymoub (1721-95). An 


English field marshal, a second son of Francis 
Seymour, first Lord Conway. He was aid-de- 
camp to the Duke of Cumberland at the battles 
of Fontenoy (1745) and CNilloden (1746). On 
March 30, 1759, he was appointed lieutenant 
general, and he serv^ in 1761-03 under the 
Duke of Brunswick in Germany. In 1757 he 
was in the unsuccessful Rochfort expedition. 
For his attitude in Parliament in the Wilkes 
case he was deprived of bis military command 
by the King, which resulted (1765) in the 
crown’s abandoning its right to remove army 
officers for what tney did in Parliament. He 
persistently oppo^d the war with America, and 
on Feb. 22, 1782, in an address to Parliament, 
urged the advisability of discontinuing aggres- 
sive warfare against the American Colonies. 
Shortly after the resignation of Lord North, he 
became commander in chief of the army (March 
27, 1782). 

CONWAY, Hugh. The literary pseudonym of 
Frederick John Fargus, part of which may* have 
been first suggested to him by his student life 
on the school frigate Conway. 

CONWAY, Moncube Daniel (1832-^1907). 
An American clergyman, historian, and ethical 
writer. He was born in Stafford Co., Va., and 
was graduated at Dickinson College (1849) and 
at the Harvard Divinity School (1854), having 
studied law and been a Methodist minister in 
the interval. He imbibed humanitarian and 
rationalistic ideas and returned to Virginia to 
preach them, but was obliged to leave the State, 
He then took charge of a Unitarian church in 
Washington, D. C., hut, too outspoken against 
slavery, was forced to go to Cincinnati, where he 
preached, wrote books, and edited The Dial. 
There, and later in Boston as editor of The 
Commonwealth, he urged emancipation, and in 
1863 went to England to explain the cause of the 
war. He was minister of the ultraliberal South 
Place Chapel, London, from 1863 to 1884. At 
the close of the last century he returned to 
America and resided in New York City. Among 
his volumes are: The Rejected Stone (1861) ; 
Idols and Ideals (1877) ; Demonology and Devil 
Lore (1878); The Wandering Jew (1881); as 
well as biographies of Edmund Randolph 
(1888), Thomas Carlyle (1881), Emerson at 
Home and Abroad (1882), and Hawthorne 
(1890). His edition of the writings of Thomas 
Paine (4 vols., 1894-96), his life of Paine (2 
vols., 1892), his Autobiography (1904), My 
Pilgrimage to the Wise Men of the East (1906), 
and Addresses and Reprints, 1850-1907 (Boston, 
1909), are his most important works. 

CONWAY, Robebt Seymoub (1864- ). 

An English classical philologist, bom at Stoke 
Newington. He received from Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge, the d^rees of B.A. 
(1887), M.A. (1891),-Litt.D. (1898). He was 
fellow of Gonville and Caius Cefilege in 1888-94, 
classical lecturer in Newuham Collie in 1887— 
93, and professor of Latin, University College, 
Cardiff, Wales, in 1893-1903, when he took the 
corresponding chair in Victoria University, Man- 
chester. He wrote Verner^s Law in Italy (1887) 
and Vergil, an Inaugural Lecture (1903), col- 
laborated in the translation of Brugmaim^s Com- 
parative Grai§imar (1888—95), and edited The 
Italic Dialects (1897). He became a frequent 
contributor to classical periodicals. Among the 
latter papers may be mentioned c«ie on Vergil’s 
fourtii Eclogue, the so-called Messianic Eclogue, 
printed in VergiVs Messiamc Eclogue, its Meam 
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umd Source (London, 1907). He 
publislied also Bkdecticarum ItcJLi&Mrum Ewempta 
Setecta in XJsum Academioum Latme Reddita 
(1899) and The Restored Prommdation of 
Greek and Latin (1909). 

COHWAY, Thomas (1733~c.l800). An Irish 
soldier of fortune. He was educated in Prance, 
entered the French army, and had attained the 
rank of colonel when, early in 1777, he came to 
America with a recommendation from Silas 
Deane, and offered Ms services to Congress. He 
was appointed a brigadier general in May of this 
year, served at Brandywine and Germantown, 
where he led the main attack, and later in the 
year was made inspector general, with the rank 
of major geneml, contrary to Washington’s 
wishes. He was the chief conspirator in the 
“Conway Cabal” (q.v.), for which, however, he 
no doubt got more than his share of blame, and 
upon the discovery of his intrigue resigned from 
the army in 1778. Soon afterward, on July 22, 
he was wounded in a duel by (General Cad- 
wallader, who challenged him because of his 
attacks upon Washington. Conway then re- 
turned* to France, reentered the army, and in 
1784 was appointed Governor of Pondicherry 
and the French settlements in Hindustan. In 
17 92 he was appointed commander of the Koyalist 
foi^es in the south of France, but on the success 
of the Revolutionists fled from the country. 

CONWAY, Sir (William) Mabtin (1856- 
) An English art critic and mountain 
climber, bom in Rochester, the son of William 
Conway, afterward canon of Westminster He 
was educated at Repton and at Trinity College, 
Cambridge; was a university -extension lecturer 
in 1882-^5, professor of art at University Col- 
lege, Liverpool, in 1885-88, and Slade professor 
of fine arts, Cambridge, in 1901-04. He early 
became an enthusiastic mountaineer, was presi- 
dent of the Alpine Club in 1902-04; was the 
first to reach an altitude of more than 23,000 
feet — in the Karakoram Himalayas in 1892; and 
explored Spitzbergen in 1896-97 and the Bo- 
livian Andes and Tierra del Fuego in 1898. He 
was knighted in 1895. His principal books on 
art are: The Woodcutters of the Netherlands in 
the Fifteenth Century (1884); The Artistic 
Development of Reynolds and Gainsborough 
(1886) ; Early Flemish Artists (1887) ; Literary 
Remains of DUrer (1889); The Dawn of Art 
(1891); Early Tuscan Artists (1902), On 
travel and mountaineering he wrote, besides con- 
tributions to the Badminton Library, guidebooks 
to the Pennine and Lepontine Alps; Climbing 
and Exploration in the Karakoram-Eimalaya^ 
(1894) ; The Alps from End to End (1895) ; The 
First Crossing of Spitzbergen (1897); The Bo- 
livian Andes (1901) ; Aconcagua and Tierra del 
Fuego (1902) ; The Alps (1904) ; Early Voyages 
to Spitsbergen ( 1904 ) ; No Man^s Land, a His- 
tory of Spitzbergen (1906). 

COlffWAY CAMAI/f The. In American his- 
tory, the name given to an intrigue, organized 
under the leadership of Thomas Conway (q.v.), 
in 1777, during the Revolutionary War, for the 
purpcse of bringing about the supersession of 
Washington, as commander in chief of the Amer- 
ican armies, by Gen. Horatio Gat^. With Con- 
way were associated such men’ as Gat^, Charles 
Lee, Thomas Miffiin, and Benjamin Rush, besides 
several other army officers and members of the 
Contmeital Ucmgress, who charged Washington 
with gross incompetence and favoritism, and in 
particular endeavored to prove the superiority 


of Gates over Washington as a commandmr’ hy 
contrasting the victories of the former at Sara- 
toga with the almost contemponmeous reverses 
of the latter at Brandywine and Germantown. 
The faction gained sufficient power to secure the 
appointment of Gates as h<^d and of Thomas 
Mifflin as a member of the Board of War and the 
promotion, against Washington’s emphatic ad- 
vice, of Conway to the rank of major general 
and to the position of inspector general; but 
they did not succeed in retaining any consider- 
able following, and in a few months their 
schemes fell through, and CoAway was virtually 
forced to leave the service (1778). A good ac- 
count of the intrigue is given in vol. ii of Fiske’s 
The American Revolution (Boston, 1893). 

CON'WELL, Russell Heeman (1842- ). 

An American Baptist clergyman. He was bom 
at Worthington, Mass., and was educated at 
Wilbraham Academy and at Yale and Albany 
law schools. During the Civil War he served 
in the Union army (1862—65) and rose to the 
rank of lieutenant colonel. After the war he 
devoted himself to the practice of law. He was 
correspondent in Germany of the New York 
Tribune and the Boston Traveler from 1868 to 
1870. After his ordination to the ministry in 
1879 he occupied the pulpit of Grace Baptist 
Church, Philadelphia (1881-91). He founded 
and became president of Temple College (estab- 
lished 1888), -and the Samaritan Hospital was 
also established by him (1890). In 1891 he be- 
came pastor of the Baptist Temple in Phila- 
delphia. The following are his principal works: 
Why the Chinese Emigrate (1871) , Woman and 
the Law (1875); Lives of the Presidents 
(1878); Acres of Diamonds (1888; 1905); Life 
of C. H. Spurgeon (1893); The New Day 
(1902); How to Live the Christ Life (1912). 
Consult his Life, by Burr (Philadelphia, 1905). 

CONYBEARE, kUnT-bfir, Feedebick Cobn- 
WALLis (1856- ). An English Orientalist. 

He was educated at Tonbridge School and at 
University College, Oxford, of which he became 
scholar in 1875 and fellow and praeleetor in 1881. 
He was made a fellow of the British Academy in 
1903, an officer of the French Academy in 1906, 
and honorary doctor of theology at Giessen in 
1907. In his special field, Armenian language 
and literature, he came to be recognizjed as prob- 
ably the foremost authority of his time; but he 
wrote besides on religious history. His published 
works include : Ancient Armenian Texts of Arts' 
totle (1892) ; The Key of Truth, a Manual of 
the Paulidan Church of Armenia (1898) ; Ro- 
man Catholicism in International Politics 
(1901), which, with his writings on the Dreyfus 
case, made him very unpopular among conti- 
nental clericals and anti-Semites; Rituale Ar- 
menorum ( 1905 ) ; Old Armenian Texts of 
Revelation (1906); Myth, Magic,' and Morals: 
a Study of Christian Origins (1909) ; A History 
of New Testament Criticism (1910) ; A Cata- 
logue of the Armenian MSS. of the British 
Museum (1912) ; and translations of Philostra- 
tus^ Life Of Apollonius of Tyana (1912) and 
Heliodorus* Mthiopioa and other Greek Ro- 
mance s (1 913). 

CONYBEARE, kfinT-bAr, Johh (1692-1755). 
An English clergyman. He was bom at Pinhoe, 
^aduated at 0::riord, and was ordained priest 
in 1716. In 1730 he became master of Exeter 
College, of which he had previously been a tutor. 
He had attracted notice by two sermons, on 
Miracles (1722) and on the Mysteries of the 
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Chs4Mism (1724). I& 17S^ he published 

his gr^t work, A Defense of Beveml^ M^igion^ 
m reply to Hmtthew Tiadal’s Chrmtmnitg as Old 
as the Creation (1730). Conybeare was ap- 
{K»uited dean of Christ Chuieh, Oxford, in 1732, 
and Bishop of Bristol in 1750. 

COmrBEABE, John Josias (1779>1824). 
An English scholar. He was the grandson of 
the Bishop of Bristol and became professor of 
the Anglo-Saxon language (1807) and of poetry 
at Oxford (1812). He made some contribu- 
tions to the literature of geology and chemistry, 
but is chiefly remembered for his devotion to 
Anglo-Saxon literature. His Illustrations of 
Anglo-Samon Poetry (1826) was edited by his 
brother, William Daniel Conybeare. 

COHYmABE, WiLUAM Daniel (1787- 
1857). An English geologist and clergyman, 
the younger brother of John Josias Conybeare. 
He was ^ucated at Westminster and Oxford, 
W’hile at the latter institution he devoted much 
time to the study of geolc^y, and his researches 
in this science afterward procured for him the 
friendship of Buckland, De la BSche, Elie de 
Beaumont, and many of the leading geol<^ists 
of the time. He contributed several papers on 
various geological subjects to English periodi- 
cals and was admitted to membership in the 
Royal Society and the Geological Society of 
London, receiving from the latter the Wollaston 
medal. In 1844 he became dean of Llandaff, 
an office he retained until his death in 1857. 
His most important scientific work is Out- 
lines of the Geology of England and Wales 
(1822), in which he cooperated with William 
Phillips. 

CONYBEABE, William John (1815-57). 
An English clergyman and essayist, the son of 
Rev. William Daniel Conybeare (q.v.). He grad- 
uated at Cambridge in 1837, took orders four 
years later, became principal of the Liverpool 
Collegiate Institution m 1842, and in 1848 suc- 
ceeded his father as vicar of Axminster. He 
wrote Perversion; or, The Causes and Conse- 
quences of Infidelity, a religious novel ( 1856 ) ; 
Essays Ecclesiastical and Social (1856); and, 
far more important, with Rev. J. S. Howson, 
Life and Epistles of 8t. Paul (1851), winch is 
still a va luable biography. 

COHYEBS, kdn'yerz. A city and the county 
seat of Rockdale Co., Ga., 30 miles by rail east- 
southeast of Atlanta, on the Georgia Railroad 
(Map: Georgia, B 2). It is in a cotton-grow- 
ing and granite-quarrying region and has an 
oil mill, cotton factory, bottling works, and 
a flouring mill. The water works are owned 
by the city. Pop., 1890, 1349; 1900, 1605; 1910, 
1919. 

COHZE, kon'tse, Alexander Christian Leo- 
pold (1831-1914). A German archaeologist. 
He was born at Hanover and was educated at 
Gottingen and Berlin. He was professor of 
archaeology at Halle (1863-69), Vienna (1869- 
77), and Berlin (1877-87). He was also di- 
lator of the Berlin Museum and in 1887 re- 
ceived an appointment as general secretary of 
toe German Archaeological Institute. His writ- 
ing include chiefly, in addition to some ^neral 
studies, the following descriptions of travel and 
excavations: Reise auf den Inselm des thrazi- 
schen Meeres (1860); Archdologisohe Unter- 
saehmngen in Samothrake (2 vols., Vienna, 
1875-80) ; Beitrage zur Geschiohte griechi- 
sehm Plastik (2d ed., Halle, 1869) ; Die Ergeb- 
nism der Ausgrabtmgen zu Pergemon (Reports 
VoL. VI.— 3 


1-3, Berlin, 1880^8) ; Dm Arhmtm zu Per- 
gamon, mS-imS (Ato^s, 1899); Die Klem- 
funda aus Pergamm (Berlin, lffil2). 

^ COD^DIES, The. A name applied to the New 
York Federalists who &.vor^ toe War of 1812. 
It was derived from Abimadech Goody, the 
pseudonym adopted, in his communications to 
the press, by (lulian C, VerplRucfc, the l^der 
of toe faction. Consult Hammond, The History 
of Political Parties m the State of New York 
(4th ed., Cooperstown, 1846). 

COOK, Mount (called by the Maoris Aorangi, 
bright doud of the sky). A mountain in toe 
Southern Alps, on the South Island, New Zea- 
land (Map: New Zealand, S. 1., C 4), It has 
an altitude of 12,349 feet and is regarded as 
the highest point of Australasia. Its top is 
covered with perpetual snow. The first ascent 
was made in 1882. Since then the mountain 
has been repeatedly ascended and explored. 

COOK, Albert Stanburbough (1853- ). 

An American scholar, born at Montville, N. J. 
He graduated in 1872 at Rutgers Colley, stud- 
ied at the universities of Gbttingen and Leip- 
zig, and in 1879-81 was associate professor of 
English at Johns Hopkms University. While 
professor of English (1882-89) in the Univer- 
sity of California, he influenced the instruction 
in English in the entire State. In 1889 he 
was appointed professor of English language 
and literature in Yale University. He became 
an editor of the Journal of Germanic Philology, 
and published a valuable translation of Siever8*s 
Old English Grammar (Boston, 1885). His 
publications further include: The Phonological 
Investigation of Old English (1888) ; The Bible 
and English Prose Style (1892); The Art of 
Poetry (1892); First Book in Old English 
(1894; 3d ed., 1903) ; The Artisiio Ordering of 
Life (1898) ; Biblical Quotations in Old English 
Prose Writers ( 1904, 1913 ) ; Higher Study 
of English (1906); Concordance to Beowulf 
(1910). 

COOK, Charles (1787-1868). An English 
Wesleyan clergyman, born in London. He was 
appointed in 1818 to the French mission of the 
Methodist church in Normandy and establmhed 
Methodism in France. He engaged in a con- 
troversy with Cesar Malan on predestination, 
which led to his work L* Amour de Dieu pour 
tons lea hommes. Consult Life of Charles Cook 
(Paris, 1862), by his son. 

COOK, Clarence Chatham (1828-1900). An 
American art critic and author, born in Dor- 
chester, Mass. He graduated at Harvard in 
1849, studied architecture, and spent several 
years in teaching. He was a contributor of 
articles on American art to the New York 
Tribune, from 1863 until 1869, when he was 
appointed Paris correspondent for the same paper 
and took up his residence abroad. He remained 
in Paris until the outbreak of the Franeo- 
Prussian War, when he returned to New York 
and resumed his former relations with the 
Tribune. Cook was one of the ^rliest American 
art critics and on that subject, as well as archae- 
ology, was an authority in his day. Besides 
his chief work, The House Beautiful (1878), 
he wrote Central Park (1869) and edited a 
translaticm of Lubke’s History of Art (1878), 
From 1884 he edited The Studio for a number 
of years. 

COOK, Edward Dutton (1829-83). An E^- 
Ush author and dramatic critic. He studied 
painting and engraving; with Leopold Liewis 
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wroi^ & melodrama. The Dme md the Serpmt; 
in 1867-75 was dramaiie critic of the Pall Mali 
Gazette, and firom 1875 of the Wm-ld, Of his 
works in fiction, the best known te The Trmla 
of the Tredgolds {1864). 

COOK, Sib Inw^n Tyas (1857- ). An 

English jouraalist and author, bcnrn ia Brigh- 
ton, He was educated at Winchestor and at 
Oxford (Hew College), where he was president 
of the Union. In 1882^85 he was secretary 
of the London Soci^y for Extension of Uni- 
versity Ticking. He was assistant editor 
and in 1890-92 editor (succeeding W. T. Stead) 
of the Pall Mall Gazette, and, aflter its purchase 
by William Waldorf Astor, in 1893 with many 
members of its staff took charge of Sir G. 
Newnes’s Weeimmster Gazette, From 1896 to 
1901 he edited the Datlp Neies, and from then 
until 1912 he was on the staff of the Datly 
Chromcle, although devoting much of his time 
to writing on a variety of subjects. Among his 
books are: Popular Handbook to the National 
GalUi^ (1888; 7th ed., 1912), with notes from 
Euskin^s works and a preface by Ruskin; Studies 
in Ruskm (1890 ; 2d ed., 1891), with special at- 
tention to Ruskin’s career as a teacher (Cook 
bad been one of his pupils) ; Popular Handbook 
to the Tate Gallery ( 1898 ) ; The Rights and 
Wrongs of the Transvaal War (4th ed., 1902) ; 
Popular Handbook to Greek and Roman Antiqui- 
ties in the British Museum (1903) ; Memoir of 
Edmwnd Garrett (1909) ; Life of Ruskin ( 1911) ; 
Homes and Haunts of Ruskin (1913) ; and Life 
of Florence Nightingale (1913) . With Alexander 
Wedderbum he edited (1903-11) the Library 
Edition of Ruskin’s works, Letters and Life; 
and he was knighted (1912) upon the comple- 
tion of this definitive edition. 

COOK, Eliza. (1818-89). An English poet, 
born in London. Her first volume, entitled Lays 
of a Wild Harp, she published in 1835, and, 
after writing considerably for periodicals, par- 
ticularly the Weekly Dispatch, she published 
Melaia and Other Poems (1838). In 1849-54 
she edited Eliza Cook’s Jou/rnal, much of whose 
contents was republished in Jottings from my 
Journal (1860). Her unpretentious verse, in- 
cluding, notably, “God Speed the Plough,” “The 
Old Armchair,” and “The Star of Glengarry,” 
has been very popular among a wide circle of 
readers in both England and America. A com- 
plete edition of her poetical works appeared in 
London in 1870 and in New York in 1882. 

COOK, Feancis Augustus (1843-1916). An 
American naval officer. He was bom in North- 
ampton, Mass., and in 1863 graduated at the 
United States Naval Academy. He then served 
for two years as an ensign in the western 
Gulf blockading squadron, attained the rank of 
commander in 1880, was in charge of the de- 
partment of seamanship at Annapolis until 
1883, and was inspector of ordnance at the 
Bo^on Navy Yard from 1889 to 1893. He was 
suteequently assistant to Rear Admiral Ram- 
say, chief of the Bureau of Navigation in 
Washington, and in 1896, with the rank of cap- 
tain, twk command of the cruiser Brooklyn, 
At the beginning of the war with Spain (1898) 
he join«i the “flying squadron” under Commo- 
dore Schl<^, and took an important part in 
the battle of Santia^ (q-v.), pursuing the 
Cristdhal Colon until she ran ashore at Rio 
Tarquino, when he reived the surrender of 
h&r commander. At the close of the war he 
wm relieved of sea duty at his own request ami 


was appointed to tli^ Unitod States Nav^ Exam- 
ining Board. He was retired in IW)3. 

COOK, FmmmicK M^mT (1865- ). An 

American explorer who claimed to have reaehM 
the North Pole on April 21, 1908. He was 
bom at Callicoon Depot, N. Y., graduated at 
New . York University in 1890, and was surgeon 
of the Peary Arctic ^pedition of 1891-92, and 
of the Belgian Antarctic expedition of 1897—99. 
Upon his return ha 1909 “from the Pole” — as 
he said — he was received with great honors at 
Copenhagen, Denmark, and Hien, hastening to 
New York, he at once b^an making large sums 
of money by his writing and lectures. Doubts 
soon began to arise as to the veracity of his 
story — ^his companion on the journey he made 
in 1906 to Mount McKinley, Alaska, nmde an 
affidavit that no ascent of that mountain was 
made as described in Cook’s narrative, and the 
Eskimos who were supposed to have been his 
companions on the dash to the Pole told the 
Peary party that they had spent the winter 
of 1907-08 at Jones Sound. This was followed 
by the sworn statement of a man who had been 
hired to prepare for Cook a set of observations 
for latitudes and longitudes on his journey to 
the Pole, to send with his other data to the 
University of Copenhagen for examination. In 
the meantime Cook disappeared from view, and 
the learned scientists at Copenhagen decided 
that his proofs were not sufficient; but the sale 
of his book. My Attainment of the Pole (1909; 
3d ed., 1913), was very large. In 1913-14 he 
lectured in England. In addition to numerous 
magazine articles he is author of Through the 
First Antarctic Night (1900) ; To the Top of 
the Continent ( 1908 ) . See North Pole and Brad- 
ley Land, by E. S. Balch (1913). 

COOK, Gbobgb Hammell (1818-89). An 
American geologist, bora at Hanover (Morns 
Co.), N. J. He graduated in 1839 at the Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute (Troy, N. Y.), was 
a professor there in 1842-46, and in 1853 be- 
came professor of chemistry and the natural 
sciences at Rutgers College. His chair was 
changed to that of chemistry, natural history, 
and agriculture in 1867, analytical chemistry, 
geology, and agriculture in 1878, and geology 
and agriculture in 1880. In 1864 he was ap- 
pointed State geologist of New Jersey, and 
in 1880 director of the New Jersey Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station (Somerville, Somerset 
County). He published a Geology of New Jer- 
sey (1868), a work that is still regarded as 
a standard of reference. 

COOK, Capt. Ja:mes ( 1728-79 ) . A celebrated 
English navigator. He was the son of a farm 
laborer; was born at Marten, Yorkshire; was 
meageriy educated at the villa^ school, and 
at 12 years of age was apprenticed to a small 
shopkeeper in the fishing village of Staithes. 
Disagreeing with his employer, he applied to 
a firm of Whitby shipowners engaged in the 
Newcastle, Norway, and Baltic trades, and in 
their service soon rose to the rank of mate. 
In 1756, at the outbreak of the French war, he 
volunteered for the rc^al navy. Showing abil- 
ity, in 1759 he was given a master’s warrant, 
and, in command of the M&rcury, proceeded to 
the North An^rican station. E^ing a winter 
at Halifax he diligently applied himself to the 
study of mathematics and astronomical navi- 
gation. I^e charts and cfiiservations which he 
made of the coasts of Newfoundland and Lab- 
radear, puMished in 1776-78 and distinguished 
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tmt iiteir aeemu^ to tbe preset day, ia- 
troda^ Mm to aotiee of the Boyal Society, 
and tMs society intrusts Mm with the com- 
mand of an exp^ition to the Pacific, to ob- 
serve the transit of Venus. He left Plymouth 
on Aug. 2fi, 1768, .and, after touching at Ma- 
deira and Rio de Janeiro, doubled Cape Horn 
and reached Tahiti on April 13, 1769, where the 
transit was s^^sfully observed, June 3. On 
the return voyage six months were spent in 
sailing around and charting the coast of New 
Zealand, which had not been visited by Euro- 
peans for more than a century. In a similar 
way the eastern coast of Australia was exam- 
ined and named New South Wales. The entire 
separation of Australia from New Guinea was 
determined. After a two months’ stay at Bata- 
via he returned by the Cape of Good Hope, 
and arrived in England, June 12, 1771. The im- 
portant geographical results of this successful 
voya^ won universal recognition, and two 
months afterward Cook received the rank of 
commander and an appointment to organiase 
a new expedition for the discovery of the imagi- 
nary Terra Australis Incognita. He sailed with 
two ships from Plymouth, July 13, 1772, and, 
in a three years’ cruise of over 20,000 leagues, 
encircled the Antarctic region from New Zealand 
to Cape Horn. His claim that there is fio other 
great southern continent is not admitted by con- 
temporary explorers, though his maps in many 
respects are still valuable for Antarctic naviga- 
tion. He returned to England, July 30, 1775. 
Taught a lesson by a mortality of 46 per cent 
in his first voyage around the world, Cook had 
made such excellent hygienic arrangements that 
only one man out of 118 died during the cruise. 
His detailed account of the measures and pre- 
cautions adopted were read before the Royal 
Society, which granted him the Copley gold 
medal for his important services to humanity 
and to the maritime world. Promoted to the 
rank of captain, he received an appointment at 
Greenwich Hospital, but shortly afterward he 
offered to command an expedition in search 
of a passage round North America from the 
Pacific. He sailed July 12, 1776, by way of 
the Cape of Good Hope, and spent the following 
year in the South Pacific. Thence he set sail 
for the north in January, 1778, and, after re- 
discovering the Sandwich Islands, reached 
America, and added to geographical knowledge 
by making an almost continuous running sur- 
vey of the coast as far as Bering Strait, where, 
stopped by impenetrable ice, he returned to 
winter at the Sandwich Islands. Here he was 
brutally slaughtered, Feb. 14, 1779, by the na- 
tives in a sudden attack aggravated partly by 
the cowardice and neglect of one of his officers 
and Cook’s own rashness in dealing with the na- 
tives. His death occasioned wid^pread regret, 
and the King pensioned his wife and children. 
An obelisk erected in 1874 marks the spot where 
he fell. A practiail and scientific seaman, a 
sagacious commander, kind but strict with his 
crew, Cook was also distinguished by indomitable 
perseverance and decision. An account of Cook’s 
first voyage appeared originally as part of 
Hawk^worth’s Voyages (1773); the narrative 
of the second was written by Cook himself, 
under the title of A Voyage Towards the South 
Pole and Round the World, Performed m His 
Majesty^s Ships the Resolution and Adventure, 
in the years 1772, 177S, 177 k, amd 1775 (1777) ; 
ttte story of Codk’s third voyage, partly written 


by Cook himsMI and partly by Capt. 

King, appeared in 1784. Consult: Wharton, 
Captain Coo¥s Jm^nal durmy his First Voy- 
age round the WorUl (london, 1897); Synge, 
Captain Cookes Voyages round the World (ib., 
1897) ; Besant, Captain Cook (ib., 1890) ; Kip- 
pis, Life of Captain Jfamm Cook (ik, 1788) ; 
Narrative of the Voyages round the World Per- 
formed by Captain James Cook (2 vols., ib., 
1878) ; Kitson, Captain James Cook (tk, 1907). 

CCk^K, John (1805-92). A Cana^an clergy- 
man and educator. He was bom at Sanquhar, 
Dumfriesshire, Scotland, and was eduwited at 
Edinburgh University. He was ordained to the 
Presbyterian ministry in 1835, but came to 
Canada in 1836, and was appointed pastor of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Quebec. When the Estab- 
lished church of Scotland was divided by the 
secession of those who afterward organized the 
Free church, the movement likewise affected 
Presbyterianiffln in Canada; but Cook remained 
a member of the Established church and main- 
tained a mediating attitude, seeking to heal 
the breach between the two divisions. He aided 
in establishing Queen’s University, Kingston, 
which was founded in protest of sectarian edu- 
cational privileges, was acting principal in 1857- 
60, its first chancellor in 1877-80, and for many 
years a trustee. He was largely instrumental 
in founding Morvin College, Quebec, in 1862, and 
was its first principal. In 1861 he became an 
active supporter of Presbyterian union in Can- 
ada, and after this was accomplished in 1875 be- 
came the moderator of the first general assembly. 

COOK, Joseph (1838-1901). An American 
lecturer and author, born at Ticonderoga, N. Y. 
He studied at Phillips (Andover) Academy and 
at Yale, and graduated at Harvard in 1865. He 
then spent three years at Andover Theological 
Seminary, preached in various Congregational 
churches, spent two more years in study in 
Germany, and then settled in Boston, where in 
1873 he began his “Boston Monday Lectures,” 
which became very popular and which he con- 
tinued until 1880, when he set out on a two 
years’ lecturing Journey round the world. In 
1883 he resumed his Monday Lectures in Bos- 
ton. In 1888 he founded a religious monthly 
called Our Day. He lectured on many sub- 
jects, both in Europe and in America, and had 
great vogue with a part of the religious public 
for the reason that all of his philosophical 
discourses were attempts to harmonize religion 
and science. He published: Biology (1877); 
Marriage (1878; 8th ed., 1891) ; Labor (1880) ; 
Socialism (1880; 6th ed,, 1893); Occident 
(1884); Orient (1886); The Higher Levels of 
Arbitration (1900) ; New Defenses of the Lord’s 
Day (1900). 

COOK, Melville ThUBSTON (1869- ). 

An American botanist, bom at Coffin, III. He 
was educate at DePauw, Leland Stanford 
Junior, Chicago, and Ohio State universities. 
In 1894-95 he was principal of the high school 
at Vandalia, III. At DePauw he was instructor 
in biology in 1895-97 and profe^or from 1897 
to 1904; for two y^rs he headed the depart- 
ment of plant pathology and economic ento- 
mology at the Estaclon Central Agrondanica, 
Santiago de las Vegas, Cuba; from 1907 to 
1911 he was plant pathologist of the Delaware 
Experiment Station at Newark, N. J., and 
thereafter he served as professor of plant pa- 
thology at Rut^rs Collie and State plant 
pathologic. He is author of Calls and Insects 
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ODQKf Obatob Fuixeb, Je. { 1867 - ) . An 

American botanist, born at Clyde, N. Y. He 
was educated at Syracuse University, where 
he was in charge of the biology department 
in 1899-91. As agent of the New York Coloni- 
zation Society he made explorations and in- 
vestigations in Liberia in 1891-97, and he also 
serv^ as professor of natural sciences in Li- 
beria College during this same period and as 
president of the institution in 1896-97. In 
1898 he became custodian and assistant curator 
of the United States National Museum. He had 
charge of plant importation by the United 
States Department of Agriculture from 1898 
to 1900, when he took up the investigation of 
tropical agriculture. In 1904 he became pro- 
fessor of botany at George Washington Univer- 
sity. He is author of various articles and re- 
ports on Liberia and African colonization, Porto 
Rico, tropical agriculture, botany, zoology, and 
evolution. 

COOK, Stanley Abthub (1873- ). An 

English Orientalist, born in King’s Lynn. He 
was educated at Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge, of which he became fellow and lec- 
turer in Hebrew and Syriac. In 1896-1903 he 
was on the editorial staff of the Encyclopcedm 
Bibhca; in 1902 he became editor for the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund; and he was the edi- 
torial adviser and a contributor on Old Testa- 
ment and Semitic subjects to the Encyolopwdia 
Britanmca. He contributed to the Jewish Quar- 
terly ^ the Expositor^ etc., and wrote: Glossary 
of Aramaic Inscriptions (1898); The Laws of 
Moses and the Code of Hammurabi (1903) ; 
Critical Notes on Old Testament History: Tradi- 
tions of Saul and David ( 1907 ) ; Religion of 
Ancient Palestine (1908); /. Esdras (1912). 

COOK, Theodobe Andeea (1867- ). An 

English journalist and sportsman, born in Ex- 
mouth, Devon, He was educated at Radley 
and at Wadham College, Oxford, making a 
remarkable record as a scholar and oarsman. 
He became assistant editor of the 8t. Jameses 
Gazette in 1898, and was its editor for the first 
four months of 1900. He then went on the 
staff of the Daily Telegraphy and in 1910 be- 
came editor in chief of the Field. Cook was 
one of the first Englishmen to take up ^p4e de 
combat fencing and was captain of the English 
fencing team in the first international match 
at Paris in 1903 and at the Olympic Games of 
1906. Among his many books are the follow- 
ing: Old Touraine (1892) ; Tobogganing at St. 
Moritz (1896); The Story of Rouen (1899); 
A History of the English Turf (1903); Old 
Provence (1905); Eclipse and 0*Kelly (1907); 
The Olympic Games ( 1908 ) ; and Thomas Dog- 
getty Deceased (1908). 

COOK, Thomas (1808-92) . An English rail- 
way excursion and tourist pioneer, bom at Mel- 
bourne, Derbyshire. His energy was at first 
devoted to the cause of temperance, but later to 
the work with which his name is now insepara- 
bly connected. Beginning in 1841 with trips 
between Leicester and Loughboror^h, on the 
Midland Railway, the business rapidly increased 
in spite of many difficulties. The tourist tickets 
of Thomas Cook & Son have now become known 
all over the world. See Cook’s Exctjbsions. 

COOK, Walter (1846-1916), An American 
architect, bom in New York City. He was edu- 
cated at Harvard University and rweived his 


professional training at the Rojml Polytejtoic 
School, Munich, and the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
Paris. In 1877 he returned to New York, be- 
coming in succession a member of the firms of 
Babb, Cook and Willard, Babb, Cook, and Welch, 
and Cook and Welch. Efe was a member of the 
jury for the New York Public Library and for 
the University of California, became consult- 
ing architect for New York’s Bimrd of Estimate 
and Apportionment, and was a member of that 
city’s Art Commission in 1905-07. At various 
times he was preddent of the New York Chap- 
ter of the American Institute of Architects, of 
the Institute itself, and of the Society of Beaux- 
Arts Architects; and he was elected a member 
of the National Academy of Design and- made 
a chevalier of the Legion of Honor. The fol- 
lowing buildings, among many, w^ere designed 
wholly or in part by him: the DeVinne Press 
building, office buildings for the New York Life 
Insurance Cmupany, a residence for Andrew 
Carnegie, the Choir School at the cathedral 
of St. John the Divine, the stadium and other 
buildings at the Pan American Exposition, 
Buffalo, and a number of branch buildings for 
the New York Public Library. 

COOKE, Geoege Albert (1865- ). An 

English clergyman, educated at Merchant Tay- 
lors’ Sfehool and at Wadham College, Oxford, 
where he was scholar. He was lecturer in 
Hebrew at St. John’s, chaplain of Magdalen, 
and, after 10 years as curate and rector, pri- 
vate chaplain to the Duke of Buccleuch from 
1899 to 1908. He was made canon of St. 
Mary’s, Edinburgh, in 1907 and canon of 
Rochester in 1908, and was chosen in 1908 Oriel 
professor of the interpretation of Holy Scrip- 
ture at Oxford. He contributed to theological 
periodicals and to Hastings’ Dictionary of the 
Bibley the Encyclopcedta Bibhca, etc., and pub- 
lished: History and Song of Deborah (1892),, 
Text-Book of North Semitic Inscription (1903), 
The Progress of Revelation (1911), Judges and 
Ruth (1912). 

COOKE, George Frederick (1756-1811). An 
English tragedian, born at Westminster. He 
made his debut on the stage in 1776 and soon 
became popular in England and Ireland. In 
1810 he appeared in New York and other Ameri- 
can cities, where his sucsess was equally great. 
Although possessed of fine talents, Cooke ruined 
his career by intemperance, which also caused 
his death. His best work was in the characters 
of Shylock, lago, and Richard III. Edmund 
Kean, who admired him as the greatest of ac- 
tors, erected a monument to his memory in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, New York City. Consult 
Dunlap, Memoirs of Cooke (London, 1813). 

COOKE, George Willis (1848- ). An 

American clergyman, editor, and author, born 
at Comstock, Mich, He studied at Olivet Col- 
lege (Mich.) and at the Meadville Theological 
School (Pa.) and was in 1872 ordained to the 
Unitarian ministry. Thereafter he held pas- 
torates in Wisconsin, Michigan, and Indiana, 
and in Dedham and l^ington. Mass., and Dub- 
lin, N. H. After 1899 he devoted his time prin- 
cipally to lecturing (jit the Concord School of 
Philosophy, the Boston School of Social Science, 
and the Rand School of Social Science in New 
York) and to writing. Besides contributing much 
to the periodical press, including editorials for 
The Christian Socialist (he b^ame a Socialist 
iiL 1902), he is the author of; Ralph Waldo 
Emerson (1881); George Eliot (1883); Poets 
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jhmhlems: Tmofsoi^ €mA Bnmnr 

^ {188€) *, The Guide Boofc to Robert Browr^ 
ing (1891); Vuitmimum/t m Avfwv%m (19<^) ; 
The Poets of Tramcmdeuetalimn (1902); bibli- 
c^mi^es of James Rossell Lowell (1906) and 
Ralph Waldo Emerson (1908); Woman in the 
Progress of Civilization (1912). 

COOKE, GeaceMacGowan (1863- ). An 

American writer of stones, born at Grand 
Rapids, Ohio. She was married to William 
Cooke in 1877. In 1897-98 she was president 
of the Tennessee Woman’s Press Club. Her 
writing include: Mistress Joy^ with Annie 
Booth McKinney (1901); Return: A Story of 
the Sea Islands^ in collaboration with her sister, 
Alice MacGowan (1903); Huldah (1904); A 
Gourd Fiddle (1904); The Grapple (1905); 
Thmr First Formal Gall (1906); Son Riley 
Rabbit and Little Girl (1907); The Power and 
the Glory (1910) ; The Doings of the DoUivers 
(1910) ; The Joy Bringer: A Tale of the Painted 
Desert (1913) ; The Girls of Silver Spur Ranchy 
with Anne ^acQueen (1913); William and 
Bill, with Caroline Wood Morrison (1914). 

COOKE, Henby (1788-1868). An Irish Pres- 
byterian leader. He was born at Grillagh, near 
Maghera, County Derry, May 11, 1788; studied 
at Glasgow and "Dublin, entered the ministry in 
1808, and from 1829 was pastor in Belfast, and 
from 1853 professor of sacred rhetoric in As- 
sembly College there. He played a prominent 
part in his denomination’s afltairs and was es- 
pecially active and successful in excluding 
Arians from the Irish Presbyterian church and 
in promoting educational movements. He was 
an orator of a high grade, but he left no pub- 
lications other than speeches and sermons. For 
a half-century his life was a large portion of 
the religious and public history of Ireland. A 
statue of him was erected in Belfast in 1875. 
For his Life, consult J. L. Porter (3d ed., Bel- 
fast, 1875). 

COOKE, Jay (1821-1905). An American 
banker and financier, born in Sandusky, Ohio. 
He was privately educated and m 1838 entered 
the banking house of E. W. Clarke & Co., in 
Philadelphia, where he developed such rare 
ability in banking and financial matters that 
he was made a junior member of the firm in 
1842. In 1858 he retired from the firm, and 
until 1861 was engaged in financing railroad 
companies and negotiating their bond issues. 
In the latter year he established the banking 
house of Jay Cooke & Co., in Philadelphia. Dur- 
ing the Civil War, as the principal financial 
agent of the Federal government, he performed 
services of great value to the nation. He nego- 
tiated the first five-twenty loan of $513,000,- 
000, the ten-forty loan of $200,000,(M)0, the seven- 
thirty loan of $830,000,000, and others, making 
a total of over $2,000,000,000. He was an ar- 
dent advocate of the national banking system and 
was influential in securing its success at the 
start. The failure of his banking house in 1873, 
through having advanced too largely on North- 
ern Pacific Railroad bonds, was one of the 
causes of the financial crisis in that year; but 
the principal and interest was eventually paid on 
aU claims, and the firm continued successfully. 
Considt E. P. Oberholtzer, Jay Cookoy Financier 
of the Civil War (Philadelphia, 1907). 

COOKE, John Estin (1830-86). An Ameri- 
can novelist. He was born at Winchester, Va., 
the son of a distinguished lawyer, John Rogers 
Ckiokfi, and brother of Philip Pendleton Cwke 


(q.v.). He studied law, but showed earty a 
literary Imnt. His b^t work, Thm Virgin^ 
Comedians ( 1854), a Colonial roman<^ unev^ in 
merit, was yet full of a promise not destin®! to 
be realized. He entered the Confaierate ^rvi<^ 
on Stonewall Jackson’s staff, and on the death 
of the latter was transferred to the staff of 
Gen. J. E. B. Stuart. Later he was inspector 
general of the horse artillery of the Army of 
Northern Virginia. From the close of the war 
until his death his pen was rarely idle. Novels 
dealing with military events in" Virginia and 
biographies of the great generals under whom 
he had served were product with a spe^ fiatal 
to high excellence, which did not, however, pre- 
vent his work from having historical value. The 
most popular of his military novels is Surry of 
Eagle* s Nest (1866), which is understood to be 
partly autobiographical. Among his many 
books may be named the following; Leather 
Stocking and Silk (1854); The Youth of Jef- 
ferson (18.')4); Henry Saint Joftn, Gentleman 
(1859), a sequel to Virginia Comedians: Wear- 
ing of the Gray (1867) and its sequel, Mohun, 
or, the Last Days of Lee and tm Paladins 
(1868); Life of Stonewall Jackson (1863, 
1876) ; Life of R. E. Lee (1871) ; and Virginia: 
A History of the People (1883), an excellent 
book contributed to the “American Common- 
wealths Series.” 

COOKE, Joseph Bbown (1868- ). An 

American surgeon, born at Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y. After graduating from the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, New York, he became 
a practicing physician and surgeon in New 
York City in 1890. He was visiting physician 
to the Northwestern Dispensary in 1892-94 and 
to St. Mary’s Free Hospital for Children in 
1892-96. In 1900 he became surgeon to the 
New York Maternity Hospital and in 1903 ob- 
stetrician to the New York Polyclinic Medical 
School and Hospital and adjunct professor of 
obstetrics. His publications include; Manual 
of Obstetrical Technique (1900; 6tb ed,, 1908); 
A Nurse’s Handbook of Obstetrics (1903; 6th 
ed., 1913); Textbook of Obstetrics (1905); 
and a novel, The Mystery of Carney-Croft 
(1906). 

COOKE, JosiAH Pabsons (1827-94). An 
American chemist, born in Boston. He gradu- 
ated at Harvard in 1844 and soon afterward 
was appointed to the chair of chemistry and 
mineralogy at Harvard College. In tliis capac- 
ity he stimulated the scientific study of chem- 
istry at collegiate institutions, urging labora- 
tory instruction, which before his time had not 
been introduced into the undergraduate course 
of American colleges. It was Cooke who intro- 
duced his pupil Theodore William Richards, 
at the time a graduate student of chemistry 
at Harvard, into the study of atomic weights — 
a subject to which Richards (q.v.) subsequently 
made a number of contributions. The joint 
communication, by Cooke and Richards, on the 
relative values of the atomic weights of hydro- 
gen and oxygen, was published in the Proceeds 
ings of the Amerimn Academy of Arts and 
Sciences for 1887 and shortly afterward re- 
printed in the American Chemical Journal and 
in the Lemdon Chemical News. Cooke’s other 
publications include: Chemical Problems and 
Reactions (1853); Elements of Chemical Phys- 
ics (1860; 4th ed., 1886); First Principles of 
Chemical Philosophy (1868; rev. ed., 1882); 
The New Chemistry (1872; rev. ed., 1884); 
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MicM9m>: A History of &<yvemmmis <1885; 
rev, ed., 1906) ; The Credentials of Sdence the 
Warremt of Fmth (1888). 

OOOKB, Mobdeoai Cubitt (1825-1912), An 
English botanist, born at Homing, in Norfolk. 
When a boy he was apprenticed in the draper’s 
trade, afterward acted as clerk in a law office, 
and mbseqnently taught school. At the age of 
35 he obtained a position in the India Museum, 
from which he was transferred to tlie Kew 
Botanical Gardens in 1880. In 1903 he was 
awarded the Victoria medal of honor by the 
Royal Horticultural Society, and the Linnaean 
gold medal by the Linnaean Society. He wrote 
more' than 40 botanical works, dealing chiefly 
with fungi, and including: Memual of Botantc 
Terms (18^); Handbook of British Fungi 
(1874) ; Mycographia (6 vols., 1879) ; Illus- 
trations of British Fungi (8 vols., 1881); An 
Introduction to the Study of Fungi (1895) ; 
Mushrooms Edible and Poisonous (1903) ; Fun- 
goid Pests of the Flower Cardens (1906); A 
Manual of Structural Botany (new ed., 1907). 

COOKE, Philip Pendleton (1816-50). An 
American poet, elder brother of John Esten 
Cooke and first cousin of John Pendleton Ken- 
nedy, the novelist. He was born at Martins- 
burg, Va. He graduated at Princeton in 1834 
and, like his more famous younger brother, 
studied law under his father, but preferred 
literary pursuits, and contributed many poems 
and stories to the Southern Literary Messenger 
and other magazines. He was equally devoted 
to field sports, which in part accounts for the 
fresh quality of his work, especially of his 
Froissart Ballads (1847), his only published 
book. 

COOKE, Philip St. George (1809-95). An 
American soldier, born near Leesburg, Va. He 
graduated at West Point and was assigned as 
second lieutenant of the Sixth Infantry in 1827, 
served for many years on the frontier, partici- 
pated in the Black Hawk War of 1832, and be- 
came lieutenant of dragoons in 1833. During the 
Mexican War he served from October, 1846, to 
July, 1849, in California as lieutenant colonel of 
a battalion of Missouri volunteers and for a 
short time commanded a regiment in the city 
of Mexico. In 1847 he became major of the Sec- 
ond Dragoons. After 1849 he was reassigned to 
frontier duty, took part in several operations 
against the Indians, commanded the cavalry in 
the Utah expedition of 1857-58, became colonel 
of the Second Dragoons in 1858, and from 
August, 1860, to August, 1861, was in command 
of the Department of Utah. He was raised to 
the rank of brigadier general in November, 1861, 
and participated as a commander of a cavalry 
division in the Peninsular Campaign, commanded 
the Baton Rouge District of the Department of 
the Gulf from October, 1863, to May, 1864, and 
from May, 1864, to March, 1866, was general 
superintendent of the recruiting service. At the 
close of the war he was brevetted major general. 
He commanded the Department of the Platte in 
1866-67, the Department of the Cumberland in 
1869-70, and the Department of the Lakes f A)m 
1870 until his retirement in 1873. He published: 
Semes and Advmtures in the Army, or Ro- 
mance of Military Life (1856) ; The Conquest of 
New Mexico and California: An Historical and 
Personal Narrative (1878); New Cavalry Tac- 
tics (1884). 

COOHM, Rjchabd Joseph (1853- ). An 

American Methodist Episcopal bishop, bom in 


New York. He entered the ministry in 1873 and 
was oi^ained in 1876; graduate at East Ten- 
nessee Wesleyan Univermty in 1880 and ert^udi^ 
in Berlin for a year; and was connected after 
1889 with Grant University (Chattanoo^, 
Tenn.), of which he became professor of New 
Testament exegesis in that year and vice chan- 
cellor in 1893. His greatest influence in the 
Methodist church was as editor of the Methodist 
Advocate Journal (1891) and as book editor 
of the church from 1904 to 1912, when he was 
chosen bishop. Among Dr, Cooke’s works are: 
Doctrine of the Resurrection (1884); Reasons 
for Church Creed (1888); Christianity cmd 
Childhood ( 1891 ) , The Historic Episcopate 
(1896) ; Christ and the Critics (1898) ; The In- 
carnation and Recent Criticism (1907) ; The 
Wingless Hour ( 1911) ; and Freedom of Thought 
in Religious Teaching (1913). 

COOKE, Rose Terry (1827-92). An Ameri- 
can poet and writer of short stories, chiefly of 
New England rural life, whose prominent char- 
acteristics are pathos and humor, ^he was born 
at West Hartford, Conn. After her marriage to 
R. H. Cooke in 1873 she lived at Winsted, Conn,, 
till 1887, removing thence to Pittsfield, Mass., 
where she died in 1892. Her first published work 
was Poems (1860). A second and complete col- 
lection of her verses was made under the same 
title in 1888. She then turned to fiction, often 
defective in form, but spontaneous, fresh in its 
humor, and keen in its perception of New Eng- 
land traits and character. Her volumes, exce]^ 
for a single novel. Steadfast (1889), are collec- 
tions of short stories : Happy Dodd ( 1879 ) ; 
Somebody's Neighbors (1881); Root-Bound 
(1885) ; The Sphinx’s Children (1886) ; Huckle- 
berries (1891). 

COOKE, Thomas (1703-56). An English 
writer, known as Hesiod Cooke. In 1725 he pub- 
lished a poem called The Battle of the Poets, in 
which he attacked Pope and the other wits and 
was rewarded by a place in the Dunciad (ii, 
138). He did a large amount of miscellaneous 
literary work and was for a time editor of the 
Craftsman. He has a deserved place in litera- 
ture as the translator of Hesiod (1728) and of 
Terence (1734). 

COOKE, Sir William Fothergill (1806-79). 
An English electrical engineer, bom at Ealing, 
in Middlesex, He received his education at 
Durham and Edinburgh, served on the Indian 
staff from 1826 to 1831, and then studied medi- 
cine and the physical sciences in France and in 
Germany. In 1837 he entered into partnership 
with Wheatstone, and together with him ren- 
dered services of the highest importance to elec- 
trical engineering, especially to telegraphy. In 
1838 he built the first English telegraph line, 
between London and West Drayton. He pub- 
lished The Electric Telegraph' Was It Invmted 
by Professor Wheatstone? (1854). 

COOK'ERY. The art of preparing f<K)d for 
the table. In general, the preliminary processes 
of cleaning fooSs, paring v^etables, etc., are in- 
cluded under the term ‘‘cookery” as is also the 
preparation of foods by chilling or freezing. 
Some foods, e.g., fruits, are eaten both raw and 
cooked, both being wholesome. In the majority 
of cases, however, the effect of proper cooking is 
to render food more wholesome and palatable 
than in the raw state. The heat of cooking also 
sterilizes food if microorganisms, insects, or their 
eg^ be present accidentally. 

History. Cooking, in one form or another. 
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luiMi praetk^ stsii^ immemeirial iimbeB, and 
the loEKJwjlkdlige we posses of tbe aneieni mod(^ 
of eof^dsg presents eon^ inter€^t in eonnectioB 
with the stndy of the cnstems and habits of the 
past. Eg^rptians pos^sed wheaten flour of 
the flncKSt sort. Their common bread was made 
of spelt, or of the centre of the Itd^us dried and 
poonddl. L^ks and onions s^m to have be^ 
common ve^tables. Fish they salted and dried 
in the sun; quails, ducks, and small birds they 
salted and ate ram We read of their roasting 
and boiling the flesh of the ox. 

Fish was a common article of food with all 
classes of Greete; but with the wealthier much 
skill and delicacy was used in cooking it, and 
choice and expensive varieties were sought after. 
Archestratus writes of “a boiled torpedo done in 
oil and wine, and fragrant herbs, and some thin 
grated cheese” {au gratin). Fish, stuffed with 
forcemeat and fried, boiled in pickle, baked in 
fig leaves soaked in oil, cooked in hot ashes, etc., 
are among the recipes that we find recorded. 
The Greeks boiled and roasted the flesh of sheep, 
pigs, lambs, and goats. Th^?^ had poultry, small 
birds, and game, and sausage made of blood, par- 
taking of the character of blood puddings {Blut- 
wurst ) . The bread of Athens was the most cele- 
bratoi in Greece; it was sometimes homemade, 
but chiefly bought in the market, and pre- 
pared in great variety, as pan loaves, rolls, sweet 
loaves, etc. The bread eaten by the poorer classes 
was made of barley and was sometimes flavored 
with oil, honey, poppy seed, etc. Athenian cheese 
cakes were also famous; and there were honey 
and sesame cakes, which, with fresh and dried 
fruits, as figs, almonds, olives, and cuts, seem to 
have been partaken of after dinner. They con- 
sumed vegetable food also in abundance and had 
cabbage, onions, lettuce, and so on. 

In the Greek house there was no regular cook, 
though in the establishments of the wealthy sev- 
eral women were kept to attend to the kitchen. 
The women in general saw to the requirements of 
the table, and even the mistress of the house was 
not idle. Cooks stood in the market in Athens, 
ready to be hired for particular occasions. The 
most celebrated were those of Sicily; they were 
probably persons of some importance. 

In the early days of Rome a gruel made of 
lentils, and called pula, was the common food of 
the people, and with green and other vegetables 
was, till later times, the usual fare of the infe- 
rior classes — meat being used but sparingly. By 
degrees, however, a taste for better eating crept 
in, and after the Asiatic conquests luxury was 
imported. The wealthy Romans were fond of ele- 
gant service at their tables and studied carefully 
the quality of the viands that were placed before 
them. They seem to have been as clever as the 
French in preparing surprises and in carrying 
out disguises in their dishes. The Romans pre- 
pared and cooked their food with oil to a great 
extent. Their meals probably consisted of two 
courses and a dessert, the first course being in- 
tended to excite an appetitei the second was a 
joint, roaated or baked. The Greeks and Romans 
used honey for the purposes for which we use 
sughr. Cane sugar probably was cultivated in 
China, and its manufacture understood there; 
but the Greeks took it for a kind of solid honey 
and used it only for medicinal purposes. 

Of ancimit British cooking not much is known ; 
it was probably of an extremely rude descrip- 
tion. Hares, poultry, and fish are mid to have 
been forbidden as f(md. The Saxon chronicles 


mak^ relerenm to Tim H^uset 

and Ctermans appear to have paid Httle attention 
to the preparation of their eatobles. The Nor- 
mans were more curious in them matters; some 
offices among tbem were held in right of the 
kitchen. In early English coddng much use 
was made of the mortar. Oil and lard were 
used instead of butter. Many English cooklKmks 
bear an early date, as The Forme of by 

P^e 0780), and others date as follows: Sir 
J . Elliott’s book ( 1539 ) ; Abraham Vmle’s { 1575 ) ; 
and The Widdowfs Treasure (1626). 

Prom the writings of early explorers a good 
deal is known of the cookery of the American 
Indians. They roasted food, baked it in earth 
ovens, and boiled it, as did most primitive 
peoples. We owe to them one of our common 
foods, Indian corn or maize, and some of our 
corn dishes, e.g., succotash (corn and beans 
cooked together) , are of Indian origin. 

The cooking of Prance was probably of an im- 
perfect and rude kind until the introduction of 
Italian tastes by the princesses of the house of 
the Medici. The great difference between French 
and English or American cooking consists in 
the fact that the French cook their meat much 
longer, knowing that this renders it more tender. 
They are thereby enabled to multiply dishes by 
altering or annihilating the original taste of 
the meat and making it a vehicle for foreign 
flavors. The variety, daintiness, and grace of 
form which dishes thus acquire are very admira- 
ble. In the point of economy, the French are 
commonly said to surpass the Anglo-Saxon. 
Great attention is given by the French to the 
economical use of materials, to seasoning, and 
to careful cookery. Bread and pastry are less 
often made at home in France than in the 
United States. Jewish cookery is termed 
“Kosher,” i.e., “ceremonially clean,” in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the Mosaic law. 
The word is used of foods which meet these re- 
quirements, especially of meats from animals 
slaughtered in accordance with Jewish ecclesi- 
astical law, as well as of methods of preparing 
food. 

The art of cooking as a branch of woman’s 
education has latterly engaged considerable at- 
tention in America, England, and other coun- 
tries; and there are in New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Canada, and other places schools where 
young women can receive this kind of instruc- 
tion. The preparation of food is an essential 
part of any course in home economies, a subject 
commonly found in the curricula of colleges and 
other schools for women — ^the colleges and sim- 
ilar institutions specializing commonly on the- 
ories of nutrition, of cookery, etc., and the grade 
schools giving instruction quite largely in the 
art. 

The principal cooking methods are boiling, 
steaming, roasting, broiling, frying, and bak- 
ing. These terms and similar ones are not ab- 
solute, but are used somewhat loosely. 

Boiling consists in cooking food in water at 
the boiling temperature, 212“ F. or 100“ C., with 
heat enough to insure vigorous ebullition. The 
water may be seasoned with salt, sugar, season- 
ing herbs, etc., according to the food used and 
the object sought. 

Steeping^ mfnmng, and p&roolating are special 
processes akin to boiling, usually employed in 
tbe making of such beverages as tea and coffee. 

Another special form of cooking in hot water is 
coddling, in which eggs, e.g., are placed in boil- 
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ing h(34; wster which is allowed to cool gmdnaUy 
withoat farther application of heat. 

Bimmmg consi^ in cooking food orer boil- 
ing water or in live steam in some special 
device. 

Boastmfff a process more used formerly than 
at the present time, is employed chiefiy with 
meats, fish, and fowl. The food is cocked in 
the open air in front of a fire, being suspmid^ 
or placed on a spit or mme similar device so 
that it can be routed. Freqtmnt basting is de- 
sirable. A similar method is planking, in which 
the meat or fish is fastened to a suitable board 
or plank and placed in front of a fire until 
cooked. Bread, particularly Indian corn bread, 
may be cooked in the same way. The term is 
now applied to cooking meat and vegetables in 
ovens, more properly toown as “baking.” 

Broilmg, or grilling, is a process similar in 
principle, in which the food — most commonly 
meat, fish, or fowl — is cooked on a gridiron, 
broiler, or other device over or under the fire. 
When bread or similar food is thus treated, it 
is termed toasting. 

Baking is a general term applied to cooking 
in hot, relatively dry air in an inclosed space, 
as an oven, the process being used with meats 
and fish as well as with breadstuff s, vegetables, 
and other foods. Utensils of various sorts are 
used to contain the foods during baking. Meat 
baked in open, shallow pans resembles roasted 
meat in appearance, and in fact is generally 
termed “roast meat,” since true roasting has 
become an uncommon practice in households. 

Frying is of two sorts, viz., deep frying, in 
which the food is immersed in hot or boiling 
oil or fat, and sauUing {pan frying, dry fry- 
ing, or pan broiling), in which the food is cooked 
in an open shallow utensil in its own fat or 
in a small amount of added fat, sometimes only 
enough to “grease the pan.” Frying is a method 
used with meat, vegetables, batters, and other 
food materials. 

There are also special forms of these cook- 
ing processes which are vfiry largely determined 
by the kind of utensil used. For instance, cas- 
serole cookery, in which the foods are cooked 
in a covered vessel, usually earthenware. This 
is akin to baking or to sauteing if the food is 
cooked in a little fat with or without seasoning, 
or akin to stewing if water or other liquid is 
added. Casserole cooking is essentially the 
same as the process sometimes termed brais- 
ing, in which the food, e.g., meat, is browned 
and then cooked in a moist heat in a closely 
covered utensil. The term braising is also ap- 
plied to browning the surface of food, e.g., an 
omelet, by holding a red-hot iron over it. 

A double boiler, or bain marie, is a common 
cooking device in which food is placed in a con- 
tainer which in turn is partly immersed in boil- 
ing water or in steam. 

In so-^lled fireless cookers hot foods are 
placed in insulated air spaces and cooked by 
the retained heat alone or by this with the 
addition of heat supplied by hot stones or iron 
plates or in some similar way. The principle 
is similar to that employed in keeping liquids, 
etc., hot in vacuum Jacketed bottles or similar 
containers. See Fibeless Cookino. 

The chafing di£h is a common special cook- 
ing utensil. It is usually made of silver, cop- 
per, or other metal, and foods may be cook^ 
in a pan directly over the fiame, usually an 
alcohol lamp or in a pan over a hot-water pan 
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which is next to the flfumu Electric diafing 
dishes are also common, as are many - other 
special cxmking appliance and utmsils in which 
electricity is usc^ as a source of h^t iuEt€»4 
of the usual fuels — wood, coal, gas, petroleum, 
etc. 

Judging by the results of many careful lab- 
oratory experiments, the chief loss of weight 
in -cocking meat is due to the driving off of 
water. When b^f is pan-broiled, there api^rs 
to be no great loss of nutritive material, par- 
ticularly if the material adhering to the pan 
is utilized for making gravy. When beef is 
cooked in water, 3 to 20 per cent of the total 
substance is extracted and found in the broth. 
This is not an actual loss if the broth is used 
for soup or m other ways. Beef used for the 
preparation of beef tea or broth, on an average, 
loses relatively little nutritive material, though 
much of the favoring material is removed. The 
amount of fat in the broth varies directly with 
the amount originally present in the meat, the 
fatter the meat the greater the quantity re- 
moved. In cooking in water, the smaller the 
piece the greater the amount of material re- 
moved, and the longer the time the more ma- 
terial removed. Cookbooks generally state that 
when meat is boiled for the table it should be 
plunged at once into boiling water, so that the 
outer layer may be coagulated, and recommend 
that it should be placed in cold water and slowly 
raised to the boiling point when used for soup 
making. Experiments show that the amount 
of material removed is practically the same 
whichever method is followed. In general, soups 
and broths do not contain much of the nutri- 
tive material of the meat, though they do con- 
tain much of the flavoring material originally 
present. 

Authorities quite generally agree that when 
meat is baked it should be submitted at once to 
a degree of heat which will sear the outside 
of the roast so that the juices may be retained 
in it, and that the subsequent cooking should 
be rapid rather than slow, and at a high rather 
than a moderate oven temperature. To insure 
a rare (underdone) or medium well-cooked 
roast, the cooking should continue 13 to 15 
minutes per pound, and 13 to 15 minutes “to 
the oven”; and 20 minutes per pound and 20 
minutes “to the oven” for a well-done roast. 

Experiments have shown that meats of va- 
rious kinds and cuts cooked by the ordinary 
methods are all very thoroughly assimilated, 
no marked difference being found which could 
be ascribed to the kind or cut, or to the method 
of cooking. There is a common belief, appar- 
ently borne out by experience, that for invalid 
cookery the meats should be cooked in such a 
way that they are very tender, and similarly 
that soft-cooked eggs are preferable to hard- 
cooked eggs. Br^ds and other foods made 
from flour and meals should be cooked suffi- 
ciently to remove the raw or “doughy” taste, 
i.e., until the starch is well gelatinized. It is 
a general belief, well borne out by experience, 
that cereal breakfast foods and similar articles 
are best when cooked slowly for a long time. 
Fried foods should not be cooked at a temper- 
ature so high that the fat undergoes decompo- 
sition, since acrolein, one of the products formed 
from overh^ted fat, is very irritating to the 
mucous surfaces. Very probably the presence 
of this substance In fried foods improperly 
cookcKd is r^pottsiWe for the statement often 
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ik&t fried the ^use of di^stion 

di^irhiA^. 

Vc^taUes are <K)iBflaaonly fried, boiled, or 
l»ked. Potatoes should be codk^ until they 
are taader and mealy. If libiled, the water is 
eommonly poured off, and the potatoes allowed 
to stand where they will keep hot in order that 
they may “steam” or “dry out.” Green Y^e- 
tablea are most commonly cooked in boiling 
salt water, and the process should be continued 
only until they are tendm*, as overcooking in- 
jures the flavor and color. Special directions 
for cooking fruits and nuts, for making breads, 
cake, pastries, bonbons, etc., as well as for pre- 
paring the foods enumerated above, can be 
foimd in the numerous books and journals de- 
voted to cookery. 

Every precaution should be taken to insure 
cleanliness in the cooking of food. This is 
important, not only because one wishes to avoid 
filth, but also because unclean methods make 
possible the transmission of disease. 

In the United States and in other countries 
there is a growing effort to secure dLeanliness 
in markets, food factories bakeries, hotels, 
restaurants, and other places where food is 
handled, prepared, sold, and eaten. With this 
end in view l^slation has been enacted in 
many places, providing for inspection and for 
punishment if the law is violated. 

Bibliography. Parloa, New Cook-Book and 
Guide to MarkeHng and Cooking (Boston, 
1908 ) ; Corson, Everyday Cookery ( Chicago, 
1894) ; Rorer, Good Cooking (New York, 
1898 ) ; Colombie, Traits pratique de cuisine 
bourgeoise (Pans, 1897); De Salis, A la Mode 
Cookery (London, 1902) ; Dreyse, Kochhuch 
fur Kochschulen (Berlin, 1900); Richards, The 
Chemistry of Cooking and Cleaning (Boston, 
1907); Farmer, Boston Cooking -School Cook- 
Book (ib., 1912) ; Herrick, Consolidated Li- 
brary of Modem Cooking and Household Recipes 
(5 vols., New York, 1905) ; Filippmi, Inter- 
national Cook Book (ib., 1906) ; Thudichum, 
The Spirit of Cookery (London, 1895) ; Anna 
Barrows, Principles of Cookery (Chicago, 1904) ; 
Berthe J. Low, French Home Cooking (New 
York, 1904) ; Robinson and Hammel, Lessons 
in Cooking through Preparation of Meals (Chi- 
cago, 1912) ; Mitchell, The Fireless Cook Book 
(New York, 1909) ; Hazlitt, Old Cookery Books 
(London, 1902), 

COOK INLET. A bay of the Pacific Ocean, 
indenting the south coast of Alaska, between 
the Alaskan and Kenai peninsulas (Map: 
Alaska, J 5). It is included between lat. 59® 
and 61® 20' N. and long. 149° and 154* W. 
In shape long, relatively narrow, and crooked, 
its length is about 200 miles and its greatest 
breadth 60 miles. Sudden storms, fogs, and 
tidal rips, due to high tides along the broken 
coast line, make navigation at the northern ex- 
tremity somewhat dangerous, though steamers 
ply its waters without serious difficulty during 
the season. From November to May the north- 
ern part is locked in ice. It conteins several 
islands, Augustine Island, with its volcano Mount 
St. Augustine, in violent eruption during 1883, 
being the largest. The coast scenery is grand, 
comprisiiig active volcanoes (of which Mount 
lliamna, 12,066 feet altitude, is the highest), 
snow-clad mountains, glaciers, and green hills. 
At its northern extremity are the Knik Arm 
and the Tumagain Arm, branching to the north- 
^t and east. It was explored in 1778 by 
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the navigator whose name it bears, in the hope 
of finding a passage to the Arctic Sea. It re- 
ceives the watem from a number of rivers, chief 
of which is the Sushitna River, coming from 
the north. Coal is found on ite shores, along 
which are a number of simill towns. Seldovia 
is the steamship port of ©all, 

COOK ISLANIKS, or WmSTMT OHOTO. 
An archipelago of small islands in Polynesia, 
Pacific Ocean, consisting of six large and a num- 
ber of small islands and reefs, extending from 
about lat. 19® to 22® S. and from long. 157° 
to 163° W. southeast of Samoa and northwest 
of the Austral Islands (Map: World, West. 
Hem., M 4). The total area is 150 square miles, 
Rarotonga, with an area of 26 square miles, is 
the largest island. The soil is generally fertile, 
but water is scarce. The chief products are 
copra, coffee, and oranges, and the trade is 
mostly with New Zealand, with w'hich the group 
has monthly steam communication. Pop., 1906, 
6708; 1911, 6964; chiefly consisting of Poly- 
nesians of the second, or Tongafiti, swarm of 
migration, and all converted to Christianity 
of evangelical type. The group was discovered 
by Cook in 1773-77 ; made a British protec- 
torate in 1888, and annexed in June, 1901, to 
the Dominion of New Zealand. The islanders 
have a legislature of heads of families and an 
executive council of the higher chiefs; the acts 
of the legislature require the approval of the 
British Resident, whose residence is on Raro- 
tonga. 

COOK’S EXCTTItSIONS. A system of travel 
originated by Thomas Cook in 1841, by which 
companies of tourists are conducted by a mana- 
ger or guide, who makes all the traveling ar- 
rangements and directs the disposition of the 
time. 

COOK’S TALE* The. One of the stories 
forming Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. 

COOK STBAIT. A passage which separates 
North Island and South Island, New Zealand 
(Map: New Zealand, S. I,, E 2). Its greatest 
width is 90 miles. It w’^as discovered by Captain 
Cook on his first voyage in 1769. 

COOK'TOWN, A town and port of Banks 
Co., Queensland, at the mouth of the historic 
Endeavor River in 15° 27' 20” S. lat., 145° 
17' E. long.,, 1050 miles northwest of Brisbane, 
with which and with other ports it is connected 
by steamship service (Map; Australasia, D 4). 
It is connected by rail with Laura in the gold 
fields, 67 miles westward. It was here that 
Captain Cook beached the Endeavor in 1770 
after he had got her off a reef outside, having 
thrown his guns overboard to keep the ship 
afloat. Search has failed to recover the guns, 
which have evidently been covered up by the 
strong coral growths of the vicinity. A monu- 
ment to Captain Cook was unveiled in 1889, 
There are fine public buildings, an admirable 
hospital, churches, schools, etc. It is the main 
port for trade with New Guinea, and the port 
is the outlet for a sugar country and a rich 
mineral country. It has pearl flsheries, coffee 
and rice grow near by, tin and gold are mined. 
Pop., 1901, 1936; 1911 (election district), 3349. 

COOLEY, LeRoy Ciabk (1833-1916). An 
American chemist. He was bom at Point Pen- 
insula, in Jefferson Co., New York; graduated 
at Union Colley in 1858 ; and from 1860 to 1874 
was professor of natnral sciences in the New 
York State Normal School. In 1874 he became 
professor of physics and chemistry in Vassar 
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His ciiaiT was made that of physks 
only in 1894, and he became proffe^ca* emeritus 
in 1907. His works include: The Feio T^astSmk 
of Physics (1880); The New Text-Book of 
€hem4stry (1881) ; Laboratory Btudies t» Cherk- 
istry (1894) ; The Studenfs Manual of Physics 
(1897). 

0 O 0 I 1 EY, Mobtimeb Ik.WTK <1855- ). 

An American engineer, born at Canandaigua, 
N. Y. He graduated from the United States 
Naval Academy in 1878; in 1881 became pro- 
fessor of mechanical en^neering and in 1904 
dean of the department of engineering at the 
University of Michigan; was chief engineer in 
the UnitM States navy during the Spanish- 
American War, and chief engineer oflBeer of 
the Michigan Naval Brigade from 1895 to 1911. 
After 1900 he was known as an expert investi- 
gator and appraiser of public utilities through 
his work in appraising the railroads and public- 
service corporations of Michigan in 1900-01, 
1903-05 and 1910-11, and through his municipal 
investigations in New York, Chicago, Boston, 
and other cities. In 1907 he became chairman 
of the Block Signal and Train Control Board 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

COOLEY, Thomas McIntyre (1824-98). An 
Amencmn Jurist and writer on constitutional 
law. He was bom in Attica, N. Y., but removed 
to Michigan in 1843 and in 1846 was admitted 
to the bar. He compiled the general statutes of 
the State, was reporter for the Supreme Court 
(1858-64), and published eight volumes of re- 
ports and a digest of the Michigan decisions. 
He was professor in the law department of the 
University of Michigan and dean of the faculty 
in 1859. In 1861 he became professor of con- 
stitutional and administrative law in the school 
of political science in the (university, and also 
dean, and later occupied the chair of American 
history in the academic department. From 
1864 to 1885 he was a justice of the State Su- 
preme Court, and was Chief Justice from 1868 
to 1869. In 1887 he became chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, but resigned 
four years later. Judge Cooley’s publications 
on constitutional law, which are authoritative, 
are: The Constitutional Limitations which Rest 
upon the Legislative Power of the States of the 
American Union (1868); Btory^s Commenta- 
ries on the Constitution of the United States, 
with Additional Commentaries on the New 
Amendments (1873); Law of Taxation (1876); 
The Law of Torts (1879); General Principles 
of Constitutional Law in the United States 
(1880; 3d ed., 1898). 

COOLGAE^IE. A mining town in Western 
Australia, 310 miles east-northeast of Perth, 
with which it is connected by rail and telegraph 
(Map: Western Australia, E 10). Cold, dis- 
covered here in 1891, has given rich yields since 
1893. Lignite and copper are also mined. Pop., 
1901, 4249; 1907, 2829. 

GOOLLDGB, Archibald Cary (1866- ). 

An American professor of history, born in Bos- 
ton and educated at Harvard University, the 
University of Berlin, the ©cole des Sciences 
Politiques (Paris), and the University of Frei- 
burg. He was acting secretary to the Amea^an 
legation at St. Petersburg in 1890-91 and secre- 
tary to the American I^ation at Vienna in 
1893. In 1893-W he was instructor in history 
at Harvard, from 1899 to 1908 assistant pro- 
fessor, and thereafter professor; in 1911 he 
also became dir^tor of the University Library. 


He was a mentor of the Taft party to the Phil- 
ippine Islands in 1905-06, Harvard leetarer 
at variims French universities in l^M-07, and 
delegate to the Pan-American Scientific Con- 
gress at Santiago Chile, 4a 19(»-09. In 1913- 
14 he was American exchange professor at the 
University of Berlin. He is author of The 
United States as a World Power (1908; French 
and German translations). 

OOOIiIDGE, Charles Allehton ( 1858- ) . 

An American architect, born in Boston. He 
was educated at Harvard University and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technolt^y, and was 
in the office of H. H. Richardson, architect, in 
Boston from 1882 until he became a member of 
the firm of Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge in 1886. 
From 1892 to 1900 he had charge of the Chicago 
office of the firm. Among the notable build- 
ings planned by him are the Ames Building, 
South Terminal Station, and the new Harvard 
Medical School buildings at Boston, the Chi- 
cago Public Library, Chicago Art Institute, 
and the Law School and Commons of Chicago 
University. 

COOLIDGE, Mary (Elizabeth Burroughs) 
Roberts ( 1860- ) . An American econo- 

mist, bom at Kingsbury, Ind., and educated 
at Cornell and Leland Stanford Junior univer- 
sities. She was on the staff of the Rural New 
Yorker (1880-81) ; taught history in the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) High School (1882—84) ; was 
instructor in history and economics at 'Welles- 
ley College (1886-90); and between 1896 and 
1903 was assistant and associate professor of 
sociolcgy at Stanford University. For four years 
she served as research assistant in the Carnegie 
Institution, and in 1909 she engaged in research 
for the San Francisco Relief Survey. She was 
married to Dane Coolidge in 1906. She revised 
Warner’s American Chanties (1908) ; and wrote 
Chinese Immigration ( 1909 ) ; Why Women Are 
80 (1912). 

COO'LIDGE, Susan. The pen name of Miss 
Sarah Chauncey Woolsey (q.v.). 

COOLIDGE, Thomas Jefferson ( 1831- ) . 
An American manufacturer and diplomat. He 
was bora in Boston, Mass., and was educated at 
Harvard and in Europe. In 1892 he was sent 
as United States Minister to France, but was 
superseded by James B. Eustis in 1893. He 
was appointed member of the Joint High Com- 
mission to adjust disputes between the. United 
States and Canada in 1899. He was interested 
in various banking, manufacturing, and trans- 
portation enterprises, as president, manager, or 
treasurer. Consult his autobiography (Boston, 
1902). 

COOLIDGE, William Augustus BmvomT 
( 1850- ) . An American writer on Swit- 

zerland. He was born near New York City and 
was educated at St. Paul’s, Concord, N. H., 
Elizabeth College, Guernsey, and Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford. In 1875 he became life fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, but did not give up 
his citizenship in the United States. He was pro- 
fessor of English history at St, David’s College, 
Lampeter, in 1880-81, and modern history tutor 
at Magdalen in 1881-85. His experiences as a 
member of the English Alpine Club, together 
with his knowledge of French, modem history, 
and jurisprudence, made him the foremost writer 
in English on Swiss topc^raphy, history, gov- 
ernment, and biography. In 1908 he received 
the honorary degree of PhD. from the Univer- 
sity of Bern. He wrote and revised several 
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il» Alf^ Jowrnal (1880-89), <x>BtribTited arti- ' 
cles on Swit^iiand to reviews and works erf 
reference, and publish^ The Mmntmns of Cogne 
(1893), The Alps in Mature and History (1908), 
and Alpine Studies (1912). 

GOODIE (Beng. Mil, Hind, q&li, lal»orer, from 
Tamil kflil, daily hire). A name applied to an 
unskilled laborer in India and eastern Asia and 
to contract emigrant laborers sent from India 
and China to other countri^, especially the 
West Indies and South Africa. In tropical 
countries where white labor is impossible, there 
arose with the abolition of slavery a need for 
cheap labor capable of doing the heavy tasks 
of plantations, factories, and shipping. For 
this purpose the acclimated cheap labor of the 
overpopulated Asiatic countries seemed espe- 
cially adapted. The coolie trade began about 
1834. It was accompanied by 'abuses which 
made it little better than a form of slavery, 
and Great Britain, which had been largely in- 
terested in the trade, undertook to put a stop 
to it in 1855. This threw it largely into the 
hands of the Portuguese. The coolie trade 
from Macao to Cuba and Peru was little better 
than the slave trade so far as its conditions 
were concerned. The traffic was regulated by 
the convention of 1866 between China, France, 
and Great Britain. The requirement by China 
of a return passage at the end of five years 
stopped the trade with the West Indies. Un- 
der the Indian Emigration Act of 1883 emigra- 
tion under contract is allowed only to certain 
colonies, where good treatment is assured. 
These are the British colonies of British Guiana, 
Jamaica, Mauritius, Trinidad, St. Lucia, St. 
Kitts, St. Vincent, Grenada, Natal, and Fiji, 
and the French Guadaloupe and Martinique, 
as well as Dutch Guiana and the Danish St. 
Croix. 

In the Tjji'ansvaal, after the conclusion of the 
South Amcan War, the deficiency of native 
labor in the Band mines led to the enactment 
of an ordinance m February, 1904, providing 
for the importation of Chinese laborers under 
a system of indenture. The terms under which 
the importation of laborers was to be carried 
on were set forth in a convention betjveen the 
British and Chinese governments concluded 
May 1, 1904. The Boer element in the Trans- 
vaal was bitterly opposed to the ordinance as 
tending to introduce a new factor into the al- 
ready serious racial problem of South Africa. 
The compound system of housing the Chinese 
miners was not free from violence, and the 
many serious crimes committed by runaway 
coolies created a feeling of alarm in the Trans- 
vaal and in England, where the Liberal party 
denounced the system as one equivalent in prac- 
tice to slavery. The issue was largely respon- 
sible for the Liberal triumph in the General 
Election of 1906, and one of the first acts of 
the Campbell-Bannerman ministry was an or- 
der for the stoppage of coolie importation until 
the establishment of responsible govemm^t in 
the Transvaal should enable the colony to pro- 
nounce on the system. By 1906 over 50,000 
laborers had been imported, and the result has 
been that the treatment of these alien Asiatics 
has b^me one of the mt»t vital questions in 
South African politics. (See Union ob* South 
Afbica.) Consult; Jenkins, The Coolie: Hts 
Bights and Wrongs (London, 1871); Hope, 

Jf» Quest of Coolies (ib., 1872). 
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COOMM XiABOB. O&nm^Ai. Immioba- 

TION. 

COOMAS'Sm See Kumassi. 

COON OTSTBBi. An oyster growii^ wild 
near shore, where it can ^sily be obtained by 
a raccoon. The imme originated in the south- 
ern United States, where to^e oysters ^are often 
called “strap oysters,” becau^ their clr^tered 
manner of growth makes them long, narrow, 
and thin. 

COONS. A popular name (omitracted from 
raccoon) for members of the Whig party in 
1838-45, when the raccoon formed the emblem 
of the party. 

COON'TIE. See 2amia. 

COOPEB, k5bp'§r or k\ip^§r, Anthony Ash- 
ley. See Shaftesbury. 

COO'PER, Sib Astley Paston (1768-1841). 
A celebrated English surgeon, born in Norfolk. 
In 1784 he began the study of surgery in Lon- 
don under Mr. Cline and in 1789 was appointed 
demonstrator of anatomy at St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pital. In 1793 he w’as appointed professor of 
anatomy at Surgeons’ Hall; and in 1800, sur- 
geon to Guy’s Hospital. In 1813 he received 
the professorship of comparative anatomy in 
the College of Surgeons. An essay on the effects 
resulting from the destruction of the memhrana 
tympani gained him, in 1802, the Copley medal 
of the Royal Society, of which he was elected 
a fellow three years afterward. In 1804-07 ap- 
peared his great work on Hernia. His other 
works include; The Principles and Practice of 
Surgery (1836-37); On Dislocations and Frac- 
tures (1822); Anatomy and Diseases of the 
Breast (1829-40) ; Anatomy of the Thyroid Gland 
(1832), He was the first to attempt the tying 
of the carotid artery — an attempt which, though 
unsuccessful in his hands, has since proved 
effectual in the hands of other practitioners. In 
1817 he tried what was considered the boldest 
experiment ever attempted in surgery — the ty- 
ing of the aorta — which did not prove success- 
ful. Consult his Life and Correspondence, 2 
vols. (London, 1843). 

COOPER, Colin Campbell (1856- ). An 

American landscape painter. He was born in 
Philadelphia and studied there at the Academy 
of Fine Arts and in Paris at the Julian and 
Delecluse academies. After a year as teacher 
in Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, he settled 
in New York. He was one of the first to give 
expression to the distinctive beauty of Ameri- 
can cities, with their skyscrapers and mani- 
fold activities. A close observer, he reminds 
one, in his color and atmospheric effects, of 
the Impressionists. He also paints cathedrals 
and views of quaint German cities, such as 
Rothenberg, with feeling and charm. Among 
his best-known works are “Broad Street, New 
York” (Cincinnati Museum) ; “The Flatiron 
Building’’ (Dallas, Texas) ; “Quebec Cathedral” 
(Philadelphia Art Club) ; “Procession of Bru- 
ges” (1906, Lotos Club, New York); “View 
of Pittsburgh”; “Beauvais Cathedral” (1912) ; 
“The Avenue” (1913); “Cathedral of Siena” 
(1913). 

COOPER, Edith Emma. See Field, Micham.. 

COOPER, Emma Lampebt. An American 
painter, wife of Colin Campbell Cooper, bom 
at Nunda, N. Y. She was educated at Wells 
College and studied art under Hanyr Thomp- 
son in Paris, Kever in Holland, and Chase in 
New York. Her principal subjects are street 
scenes, interiors, and landscapes. Her pie- 
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tare m water <^or, “The Bread Wiaa^,” waa 
awarded a medal at the World’s Columbian 
Exposition, Chicago, 1893. Other worfts inelude 
“Throi:i^ the Meadows” (1900), “Morrang near 
Kirerdale” (Wells College), water-color views 
of Wells and Lincoln cathedrals; “Courtyard, 
Verona” «(1911) ; “The Market Stairway, Siena” 
(1912). 

OOOPEE, Fbidebic Tabes ( 1864- ). An 

American editor and writer, born in New York 
City and educated at Harvard and Columbia 
universities. He was assistant in Latin at 
Columbia (1891-04), associate professor of 
Latin and Sanskrit at New York University 
(1895-1902), literary editor of the New York 
Commerctal Advertiser (1898-1904), and editor 
of The F<yrum (1907-09). His publications in- 
clude: History of the nineteenth Century tn 
Caricature f with A. B. Maurice (1904); The 
Craftsmanship of Writing (1911) ; Some Ameri- 
can Story Tellers (1911). He contributed to 
the first edition of the New International 
Encyclop^ia. 

COOFEB, George Henry (1821-91). An 
American naval officer, born in Fort Diamond, 
New York harbor. He was appointed a midship- 
man in the United States navy in 1837 and in 
1838-42 was attached to the Constitution^ of the 
Pacific squadron. From 1847 to 1861 he was 
stationed successively on board the receiving 
ship at Norfolk, Va., at the naval station there, 
on board the Susquehanna of the East Indian 
squadron, again at Norfolk on board the Roar 
ndke of the Home squadron, and at the Ports- 
mouth Navy Yard. Promoted in 1862 to be com- 
mander, he was in charge * of several vessels 
during the Civil War, notably of the monitor 
Sangamon, which for seven weeks in 1863 was 
constantly employed in shelling Fort Sumter 
and Sullivan’s Island. In 1867-69 he com- 
manded the Norfolk Navy Yard, in 1874-78 that 
at Pensacola, Fla., and in 1886-82 that at 
Brooklyn, N. Y. He was promoted rear admiral 
in 1881 and until his retirement in 1884 com- 
manded the North Atlantic squadron, with the 
flagship Tennessee, and headquarters at New 
York. 

COOPEB, Henry Ernest (1857- ). An 

American statesman, born at New Albany, Ind. 
He graduated at the Boston University Law 
School in 1878 and subsequently became estab- 
lished at Honolulu. Upon the outbreak of the 
Hawaiian revoluticm he was appointed chairman 
of the Committee of Safety and three days 
later (Jan. 17, 1893) publicly read the proc- 
lamation abolishing the monarchy. He was 
active in the organization of the provisional 
government and was subsequently appointed 
Minister of Foreign Affairs (1895-99), Minister 
of Public Instruction (1896-99), acting Presi- 
dent of the Kepublic of Hawaii (Jan. 9 to March, 
1898), and Attorney-General (1899-1900). He 
also served as Minister of the departments of 
the Interior and of Finance, and as first Secre- 
tary of Hawaiian Territory. 

COOPEB, Jacob (1830-1904). An American 
clergyman and author. He was born in Butler 
Co,, Ohio, and was ^ucated at Yale Univer- 
sity, at Berlin, and at the Theological Semi- 
nary in Edinburgh. He was professor of Greek 
at Centre College, Ky., from 1856 to 1866; pro- 
fessor of Greek at Enters Coll^ from 1866 to 
1883 ; and prof^sor of ethics and metaphysics at 
the University of Michi^n from 1883 to 1884. 
From 1893 until his death he was professor 


of philosophy and l<^ic at Butgers Cdfle^. 
His publications include: The Mlmsmum Mys- 
teries (1854) ; The Loyalty Demanded by the 
Present Crisis (1864) ; Creation, a Tramsfermce 
of Power (1900); The Passage from Mind to 
Matter (1901). 

COOPEB, James (1810-63). An American 
stat^man and soldier, born in Frederic Go., 
Md. He graduated in 1832 at Washington Col- 
lege (Pa.), studied law in the office of Thaddeus 
Stevens at Gettysburg, Pa., and, upon his ad- 
mission to the bar in 1834, began practice in 
that place. In 1839-43 he was a Whig member 
of the Federal House of Representatives, in 
1843-48 of the Pennsylvania Legislature, of 
which he was Speaker in 1847, and in 1848 
was elected State Attorney-General. From 1849 
to 1855 he was United States Senator. Upon 
the outbreak of the Civil War he organized the 
Maryland volunteers, and in 1861 was appointed 
a brigadier general in the volunteer army. He 
was subsequently assigned to the command of 
Camp Chase, Columbus, Ohio, where he was 
stationed until his death. 

COOPEB, James (1846- ). A British 

theologian, born at Elgin, Scotland. After 
studying at the University of Aberdeen he was 
minister of St. Stephen’s at Broughty Ferry 
in 1873-81 and of the East Parish of St. Nich- 
olas at Aberdeen in 1881-96, and then became 
professor of church history in the University 
of Glasgow. The degrees of D.D., Litt.D., and 
D.C.L. were conferred upon him, respectively 
by Aberdeen, Trinity College (Dublin), and 
Durham. He was president of the Scottish 
Ecclesiological Society in 1903, 1911, and 1912, 
edited the Society’s Transactions, and wrote 
and edited various books on ecclesiology, in- 
cluding Reltques of Ancient Scottish Devotion 
(1913), and a volume of sermons. 

COOPEB, James Fenimorh (1789-1851). An 
American novelist, born at Burlin^n, N. J., 
Sept. 15, 1789. His father came of ^od English 
and Quaker stock; his mother, Elizabeth Feni- 
more, was a Swede and also of Quaker an- 
cestry. He was the eleventh of 12 children 
and in his second year was taken by his father, 
William, to a large estate that he had acquired 
near Otsego Lake shortly after the Revolution. 
Here- had been already laid out the site of Coop- 
erstown. For some years the family lived in a 
log house, but the settlement prospered, and, de- 
termining to make it his home permanently. 
Cooper’s father, who for many years represented 
the district in Congress, began in the year 
1796 to build a manor house, Otsego Hall, which 
was for many years the finest residence in that 
region. That Cooper thus spent his boyhood 
years on the frontier of civilization, surrounded 
by primeval forests, and never far removed 
from the possibility of Indian raids, while in 
daily contact with the red men who came to 
Gmperstown for trade, was most important to 
his future literary development. Th^ environ- 
ment stimulated his imagination, made him 
responsive to the sense of mystery, and gave 
him materials for the most important section 
of his writings, the Leatherstocking Tales. 
He passed through the village school and re- 
ceived private instruction in the family of the 
Rev. Mr. Ellison, rector of St. Peter’s, Albany, 
whose refined culture and un-American ideals 
had a not altogether desirable effect on the 
style and character of the future novelist, who 
was something of an aristocrat at heart. In 
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Jaffinaiy, 1S<^, CSooper went to Yale Cbll^. 
Here he learned more out of doors than in 
the classroom. Indeed, he iK^l^ted his studies 
with such persistent defiant of academic re- 
straints that he was expelled in his third year. 
BSs father resented the action of the faculty, 
but readers may be glad that the future novelist 
of the sea should have been led to choose a 
naval career. To fit himself for this, tliere 
being no naval academy at that time. Cooper 
entered the merchant service as a sailor before 
the mast (September, 1806), and after 16 
months’ experience on the sea, in London, and 
at Gibraltar, received a midshipman’s commis- 
sion (Jan. 1, 1808). He served for a time on 
the Vesuvius, then with a construction party 
on Lake Ontario, where he saw a new aspe^ 
of frontier life and became familiar with the 
details of shipbuilding. He saw also other 
forms of naval service before his resignation 
in 1811. Meantime he had been married (Jan. 
1, 1811) to a daughter of John Peter DeLancey, 
who came of a conspicuous Tory family. The 
marriage was happy, but Cooper’s resignation 
on the eve of the War of 1812 did not escape 
criticism, for a Tory connection seemed to imply 
lack of patriotism. For the next 10 years he 
lived chiefly in Westchester County, his wife’s 
home, devoting himself to farming and becom- 
ing the father of six children before he con- 
ceived the idea of authorship. As it was, he 
began to write, less in emulation of the success 
of others than through conviction of their fail- 
ure. He had been reading an English novel 
aloud, when he suddenly said to his wife, “I 
believe I could write a better story myself,” 
and proceeded to try it. But Precaution (1820), 
dealing with high life in England, about which 
Cooper knew nothing, was naturally a failure 
and wholly uncharacteristic of his future work. 
Then, when advised to deal with more local 
themes, he remembered a story that John Jay 
had told years before about a spy, and his home 
in Westchester, the scene of much fighting dur- 
ing the Revolution, furnished a fit stage for 
the play of his fancy. The result was The Spy 
(1821-22), which achieved a success till then 
unapproached in America and determined its 
author to pursue his new-found career. It 
proved to a very self-conscious generation that 
it was not impossible for America to produce 
a novelist almost worthy of being ranked with 
the great author of Waverley. Even to-day 
it remains a stirring narrative that deals ade- 
quately with important events, and in Harvey 
Birch, the Spy, it has added to our national 
fiction one of its few imperishable characters. 

In 1823 Cooper began what is now known as 
the ‘^Leatherstoeking Series” with The Pioneers, 
for he did not compose the famous five romances 
in their natural chronological order. Early in 
the next y^r he published The Pilot, thus prac- 
tically for the first time joining the ocean to 
the domain of fiction, just as he had previously 
added the backwoods and as he was soon to add 
the prairie. He also added to Harvey Birch 
and Natty Bumppo his third great character. 
Long Tom Coffin. He now removed to New 
York Ciiy and shortly after had a serious ill- 
ness, His next novel was Lionel Lincoln (1825), 
a story of Boston during the Revolution. This 
was not sp«3ially successful, but in 1826 The 
Last of the Mohicans placed him at the summit 
of his popularity and probably represented his 
h%h^t achievement. 


In 1826 he changed his mme, in complifuice 
with the wi^4^ of his grandmother, from sim^ 
James Cooper to Jam^ Fenimore-Cooper, but 
soon dropped the hyphm He aovld n^ easily 
rid of the miaapprehensions caus^ by his 
act in a crude society. Immediately afterward 
he went abroad and resided there for seven 
years, during which time he was the recipient 
in foreign capitals of many attentions from 
distinguished people, but felt called upcm, as 
in The Bravo (1831), to proclaim vigorously 
the beneficent greatness of republican institu- 
tions. His pride in the better features of 
American government and society did not, how- 
ever, prevent him from being one of the first 
Americana to perceive how really crude his fel- 
low citizens were, and he told them their faults 
with a frankness that was not discreet. He 
exploited his prejudices against New England 
and in favor of the Episcopal church, and soon 
became in his native land a synonym of all that 
was unpopular and snobbish. His honest, if 
overemphatie, strictures outweighed with his 
comically sensitive critics such fine romances as 
The Prairie (1827), The Red Rover (1828 — ^the 
dates of Cooper’s books are often hard to deter- 
mine exactly), and the less interesting, but 
creditable, Water Witch (1830). But the fault 
was not entirely on the side of his countrymen, 
for he took an injudicious part in more or less 
unnecessary foreign discussions of American 
political affairs. 

On his return to America, in 1833, he at first 
spent his winters in New York City, but soon 
took up his permanent abode at Cooperstown. 
Here he published several volumes of travels, 
and still not restraining himself from criticism 
of his countrymen, especially in his story, Home 
as Found (1838), he was again embroiled in 
bitter controversy and exposed to almost incom- 
prehensible vituperation, which was increased 
through the fact that in 1837 a dispute had 
arisen with regard to the claims of his towns 
people upon a certain tract of the Cooper es 
tate. The great author’s determination to en- 
force his plain rights was distorted by the news- 
papers into a heinous crime. And, ironically 
enough, just at that time this prohd aristocrat 
was being denounced in England for his ob- 
trusive republicanism. But Cooper still plied 
his pen and produced his Histdry of the Navy 
of the United States (1839), his Pathfinder 
(1840), his Deerslayer (1841), The Two Adr 
mirals (1842), and Wing-and-Wmg (1842). 
For the admirable English and Mediterranean 
setting of the last two stories he was as much 
indebted to his European stay as he was to his 
return to the home of his boyhood for his 
equally admirable setting of the two novels pre- 
ceding. Mention should be made here of an 
“antirent series” of novels, dealing with the 
well-known demagogic agitetion against the 
proprietors of certain large estates in New York. 
These were Satanstoe, The Chain-Bearer, and 
The Redskins (1845-46). The first of them 
contains one of the b^t pictures that we have 
of life in Colonial New York. 

Yet, while Cooper was thus composing novels 
which have been translated into many languages 
and have gained him an undying reputation 
abroad, esp^ially in France, he was bringing 
libel suits against many of the Whig editors of 
his native Estate, among them Hmwje Greel^, 
Thurlow W^d, and Jiunes Watson Webb. He 
was Quixotic enough to conduct tlmm suits Mm- 
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sdlf and he proved able to win verdiete wMdb 
finally brought ^iis critics to their senses, al- 
though they did little to restore his popuhirity. 
A later generation smiles wonderingly at the 
whole matter, but sympathizes with the pugna- 
cious author. The last few years of Cooper’s 
life saw the publication of enough novels to 
occupy an ordinary lifetime, but they added 
little to his reputation* He maintained his 
proud independence to the last, and just before 
his death forbade his family to give any biogra- 
pher access to his papers — an injunction which 
has been obeyed,* but which has not prevented 
the life written by Prof. T. R. Lounsbury (^v.) 
in the Afmrie€m Men of Letters Senes (Bos- 
ton, 1885) from being an admirable piece of 
work. Cooper died at Cooperstown, N. Y., 
Sept. 14, 1861. Six months after his death 
a public meeting in New York, addressed by 
Daniel Webster an<i William Cullen Bryant, 
did something to atone for the evil treatment 
America had accorded one of the very greatest 
of her writers. 

But even after the lapse of half a century it 
can hardly be said that Americans are prepared 
to do full justice to Cooper. His great romances 
are frequently spoken of as if they were, in the 
main, fit reading for boys only. His undoubted 
defects, such as his careless style, his exploita- 
tion of his prejudices, his stilted conversations, 
his inability, as a rule, to draw women who 
were not distressingly prim, the fact that he 
wrote entirely too many novels, and that not 
a few of his men are as wooden as his women — 
these grave faults have been put forward, while 
his greater merits have been kept in the back- 
ground. For, when at his best, as in nearly 
all the romances named above. Cooper was a 
great novelist. He had the narrative faculty 
of carrying his readers along, however much 
they might grumble at this detail or that. In 
.“Leatherstocking” he added a character to the 
small gallery of the world’s fictitious person- 
ages — something no other American has ever 
done, except Mrs. Stowe — and in Harvey Birch, 
Long Tom Coffin, and other sailors, as well as 
in Uncas, Chingachgook, and other Indians, 
he created characters of undying power. His 
Indians, at whom it was once the fashion to 
sneer, as the creations of a romantic fancy, are 
now said by ethnologists to be far from over- 
drawn portraitures. He was, as we have seen, 
practically the first writer to extend the do- 
main of fiction over the sea, the primeval forest, 
and the prairie. If he was in a way a follower 
of a still greater rmnancer, Scott, he won the 
enthusiastic commendation of two great writers 
of fiction, Balzac and Hugo, and he has the 
unique credit of having written a prose epic 
of the planting of his native country, which 
is as spacious and free as the virgin woods 
and lakes amid which its scenes are laid. In 
other words, Cooper is a large geniim, who 
ranks well with his fellow romancers. It is al- 
most absurd to judge one of Cooper’s rapidly 
written romances by the canons one might legiti- 
mately apply to a ^ort story by Daudet or l^u- 
passant. \^en the man is ju<%ed in the large 
by the ^eets of his best works, and when he 
is compared with his rivals like Simms and 
Bird, and with his predecessor, Brockden Brown, 
his full genius and the Msrviee he did American 
literature emerge splendidly. For carrying 
imwer his work has prolw^bly had no equal in 
Anmrica; with fewer crying faults he would 


in all likelih(K»d have been oi^ greats 
author. 

A full bibliography of Cooper is not needed 
here, but to the works already named may be 
added: The Wept of Wtsh-ton-Wish (18^) j 
The Hetdenmauer ( 1832 ) ; The Headsman 
(1833); Bhetehes of Smtiserland (1835); The 
American Democrat (1838) ; The Chroniikes of 
Cooperstown (1838) ; Homeward Bound (1838) ; 
Mercedes of Castile (1840) ; Wyandotte (1843) ; 
Hed Myers (1843) ; Afloat and Ashore (1844) ; 
The Crater (1847); Jack Tier (1848); Oak 
Openings (1848); The Sea-Lions (1849); The 
Ways of the Hour (1850). Lounsbury’s Life, 
already mentioned, contains a good bibliography 
and probably the best criticism that has yet 
been devoted to Cooper. Consult also: Clymer, 
James Femmore Cooper ( 1901 ) ; Richardson, 
American Literature, vol. ii (New York, 1887- 
88) ; Wendell, A Literary History of Amm^ica 
(ib., 1900) ; Brownell, American Prose Masters 
(ib., 1909) — ^the chapter “Cooper”; J. Erskine, 
Leading American Novelists (ib., 1910) ; M. E. 
Phillips, James Femmore Cooper (ib., 1912) ; 
and essays by Mark Twain, T. W. Higginson, 
and Brander Matthews. 

COOPER, Lane (1875- ). An American 

educator. He was born in New Brunswick, 
N. J.; graduated at Rutgers College in 1896; 
studied at Columbia, Yale, Berlin, Leipzig, and 
the College de France, and in 1902 became an 
instructor and in 1906 assistant professor of 
English at Cornell University. In his special 
field — English literature of the early nineteenth 
century — he published : The Prose Poetry of 
Thomas De Quincey (1902) ; The Power of the 
Eye in Coleridge (1910; in Studies in honor of 
J. M. Hart), and a monumental Concordance 
to the Poems of Wordsworth (1911). He also 
wrote: Theories of Style (1907), A Manual of 
American Literature (1909, in the “Tauchnitz 
Series,” with Theodore Stanton and others ) ; The 
Function of the Leader in Scholarship (1911). 

COOPER, Myles (1737-85). An English 
clergyman, scholar, and educator, second presi- 
dent (1763-76) of King’s College (now Colum- 
bia University). He was educated at Queen’s 
College, Oxford (M.A., 1760), was appointed a 
fellow of that college, and in 1762, on the recom- 
mendation of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
came to America as fe^^low of King’s College, 
professor of moral philosophy, and assistant to 
President Samuel Johnson. In 1763 he suc- 
ceeded Dr. Johnson in the presidency. He 
strengthened the curriculum and to the aca- 
demic department and divinity school already 
existing added a medical school, which was or- 
ganized in 1768, and in 1769 conferred the first 
medical degrees bestowed in America. In 1771 
he visited England on behalf of the college. 
A true Oxonian, a High-Churchman, and a Tory, 
he supported the cause of King George against 
the Colonies, and by such vehement pamphlets 
as A Friendly Address to All Reasonable Amer- 
icans on the Subject of our Late Political Con- 
fusion (1875), What Think ye of the Congress 
Nowf (1875), The American Querist (1874), 
made himself cordiaUy detested. On May 10, 
1775, he escaped from a mob attack upon the 
college and the next day took passage for Eng- 
land. He there received the living of Sul- 
hamsted-Abbots and Cowley and afterward be- 
came senior minister of the English chapel at 
Edinbuigh. Among those trained under him 
were Gouvemeur Morris, Robert R. Livingstmi, 
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CKKIMBB^ PEra» (IT91-1883). Aa American 
mamifacinmsr, arri philanthropist, bom 
in Kew Ycffk Ci^. iEe agisted his father in 
Ms wico^ive c^eapations of hatter, brewer, 
mod briekmaArer; gain^ snch edncation as his 
limited means allows, and from 1808 to 1812 
was apprenticed to a carriage builder. He in- 
Tented a machine for sheari^ cloth, which was 
used during tiie War of 1812-15; then manufac- 
tured cabinet ware; was for a time a grocer, 
and dually established a glue and isinglass fac- 
tory on Long Island, oontinuing the business 
for more than 50 years and acquiring great 
w^lth. In 1828 he built large iron works in 
Baltimore, and afterward a rolling and wire 
mill in New York, and blast furnaces in Penn- 
sylTania. In 1830 he designed and built the 
first American locomotive engine, a rude little 
contrivance, which he exhibited on the Balti- 
more and Ohio lUilroad, and about 1845 made 
at Trenton the first rolled-iron beams for build- 
ing purposes. *He was among the earliest to 
promote the laying of the Atlantic cable and 
for 18 years was president of the New York, 
Newfoundland, and London Telegraph Company. 
He invented a method of propelling canal boats 
by an endless chain, which, while not adopt«i 
at the time, was used later on the Delaware 
and Raritan Canal. Mr. Cooper served in both 
branches of the New York Common Council and 
as a trustee in the Public School Society, an 
organization formed to advance the cause of 
public education. Upon the union of that body 
with the Board of Education he became a school 
commissioner. In 1876 he received the Inde- 
pendent nomination for President. Peter Cooper 
engaged in many forms of mercantile life. In 
gratitude for his success and wishing to afford 
others opportunities which he himself had never 
enjoyed, he established 1 1857-59) “Cooper Union” 
(q.v.) in New York City. Consult Carter, “Life 
of Peter Cooper,” in Century Magazine (New 
York, 1883-84), and Raymond, Peter Cooper 
(ib., 1901). 

COOFEB, Philip Hehby (1844-1912). An 
American naval officer, born at Camden, N, Y. 
After graduating from the United States Naval 
Academy in 1863 he served on the Constellation 
in the same year and on the Richmond in 1863- 
65, participating in the battle of Mobile Bay 
and the siege of Fort Morgan. He served on the 
Powhatan in 1865-67, was for two years an in- 
structor ai the Naval Academy, took part in the 
Tehuantepec surveying expedition (1870-71), 
and from 1894 to 1898 was superintendent of the 
Naval Academy. During the Spanish-American 
War he commanded the Chicago. He was pro- 
moted through the various grades to be rear 
admiral in 1902, and was squadron commander 
in 1903 and commander in chief of the Asiatic 
sMtion in 1904. He was retired in the latter 
year, 

SuSAH Fiotmobe (1813-94). An 
American author, bom at Scarsdale, N. Y. She 
was the dai^ter of James Fenimore Cooper, the 
famous American novelist. Her chi^ publica- 
tions include: RurcA Hours <1850; 6th ed., 
1B54), a year’s journal of country scenes; 
Rhyme and Reason of Country Life (1854), a 
volume of seleotions; Fields Old and Nmt?( 1854) ; 
Mount Vwmm to the Children of America 
< 1 ^ 8 ). 
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COOFl^ ( 18^- ) . An Amer- 

ican engineer, born at Cooper’s Plains, N. Y., 
and educated at Bens^iiaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. From 1861 to 1872 he was an engineer 
officer in the United States navy and in 1865- 
68 assistant profe^or at the Naval Academy. 
He was associated with James B. Eads in the 
constTOction of the St. Louis Bridge; later was 
superintendent of the Delaware Bri(^ Com- 
pany’s shops, and then assistant ^neral man- 
ager and superintendent of the Keystone Bridge 
Company, and acted as assistent engineer in 
charge of the constrnction of the first elevated 
railroads in New York City. From 1879 to the 
time of his retirement he was a consulting en- 
gineer on many important bridges, buildings, 
and aqueducts. In 1903 he was a member of the 
board of experts on the Manhattan Bridge plans. 
His writing include General Specifications for 
Iron and Steel Highway Bridges and Viaducts 
(1885; 7th ed., rev,, 1909) and American Rail- 
road Bridges (1889). 

CO9PEB, Thomas (1759-1840). A British- 
American scientist, political economist, educa- 
tor, and publicist, conspicuous for his versatil- 
ity and his radicalism in politics. He was born 
in London, studied for a time at Oxford, and 
was admitted to the bar. In 1792 he spent four 
months in Paris and while there acted with 
James Watt, the famous inventor, as a delegate 
from the Manchester Constitutional Society to 
the Patriotic Societies of France. For this both 
he and Watt were warmly criticized at home, 
especially by Edmund Burke, who took them to 
task in a somewhat intemperate speech before 
Parliament. To this speech Cooper replied in a 
caustic pamphlet entitled A Reply to Mr. Burke^s 
Invective Against Mr. Cooper and Mr. Watt 
(1792), the circulation of which in a cheap edi- 
tion designed to reach the lower classes was pro- 
hibited by the British government. After an 
unsuccessful attempt, as a bleacher and calico 
printer, to apply a secret process learned in 
France for preparing chlorine from sea salt, he 
emigrated to America in 1795, and for a short 
time practiced law in Northumberland Co., Pa. 
He soon began to take an active part in support 
of the anti-Federalists in current political dis- 
cussions, and for a violent attack upon President 
John Adams in the Reading Advertiser of Oct. 
26, 1799 , was tried under the Sedition Law (see 
Alien and Sedition Acts), was convicted of 
libel, and, besides being fined $490, was sentenced 
to SIX months’ imprisonment. He was appoints! 
a land commissioner for the State of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1806 and subsequently acted as presi- 
dent judge of a common pleas district until 1811, 
when he was removed because of his alleged arbi- 
trary conduct and overbearing temper. He was 
professor of chemistry in Dickinson College, Pa., 
from 1811 to 1814, and of mineralogy and chem- 
istry in the University of Pennsylvania from 
1816 to 1819, and from 1820 to 1834 was presi- 
dent of South Carolina College, where he acted 
also as professor of chemistry and political econ- 
omy and for a time of “rhetoric, criticism, and 
belles-lettres.” From 1834 until his d^th he 
"was engaged, with Dr. McCord, in revising the 
statutes of South Carolina^ which were published 
in 10 volumes (Columbia, 1836-41). Though he 
was strongly condemned % many for his radical- 
ism in philosophy, religion, and politics, he un- 
doubtedly exercised a powerful influence in the 
South, . especially in South Carolina, and did 
much to inculcate in the minds of the politicians 
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of Ms State the doetrine of eictreine Stetes* 
rights^ nmUiflcation, aad free trade. In & speech 
which was widdy circulate in 1827 he openly 
nrg^ both nullification and sec€^ion upon ^uth 
Carolina, and he was unquestionably responsible 
to a considerable degree for the nullificaticm 
measures of 1832-33. Cooper was highly es- 
by Thomas Jefferson, who secured for him 
the appointment as first professor of natural 
science and law in the University of Virginia — a 
position he was forced to resign on account of 
the fierce attacks nmde on him by the Vir- 
ginia clergy. Besides editing The Emporium 
of Arts and Sciences at Philadelphia from 1812 
until 1814 and writing numerous pamphlets and 
articles for the press, he published: Some Infor- 
matton Respecting America (1794); Political 
Essays (1800) ; An English Yet'sion of the Insti- 
tutes of Justiman (1812) ; A Practical Trmtise 
on Dyeing and Calico Printing (1815) ; Lectures 
on the Elements of Political Economy (1826); 
and A Treatise on the Law of Libel and the Lib- 
erty of the Press (1830). 

COOFEB, Thomas (1805-92). An English 
Chartist agitator, poet, and author. In youth he 
was a shoemaker, but at the age of 23, after a 
hard-gained education, became a schoolmaster. 
He was the leader of the Leicester Chartists in 
1841, lectured during the riots of that year, was 
found guilty of conspiracy and sedition, and 
was sent to prison for two years. While in jail 
he wrote an epic poem, The Purgatory of Suicide 
(1845), and a series of stories entitled Wise 
Sates and Modern Instances (1845). Some time 
afterward he wrote papers on The Condition of 
the People and Triumphs of Perseverance and 
Triumphs of Enterprise (1856). In 1848 he was 
lecturing; in 1849 he edited a radical penny 
paper. The Plain Speaker, and in 1850 a free- 
thinking publication. Cooper’s Journal. Near 
the close of 1855 he gave up skepticism and 
afterward lectured in support of Christianity. 
He published: The Bridge of History over the 
Qulf of Time (1871) ; a Life of himself (1872) ; 
several volumes of sermons and Christian evi- 
dences; Collected Poems (1878); and Thoughts 
at Fourscore and Earlier (1884). 

COOFEB, Thomas Abthobpe (1776-1849). 
An actor who was bom at Harrow, England, but 
came to this country in 1796 and for many years 
held a leading place on the American stage. He 
made his d^but in Edinburgh and afterward 
played at Covent Garden, London, before coming 
to America, where he made his first appearance 
in Philadelphia, in the rOle of Macbeth. He 
quickly won great popularity. Later he went to 
New York and remained several years, gaining a 
wide reputation. In 1803-04 he was again in 
London and had a successful engagement at 
Drury Lane, in Shakespearean tragedy. A later 
visit to London, in 1827, met with a less flatter- 
ing reception, for which he was requited, how- 
ever, on his return to America; but before he 
retired from the stage his popularity in this 
country had greatly declined, as had also, appar- 
ently, his artistic talents. Among his best parts 
were Shylock, Richard III, Othello, Damon, and 
Virginius. In later life he Was for a time a 
customhouse officer in New York, a son of Presi- 
dent Tyler having married oAe of Cooper’s 
daughters. It was at the home of this daughter 
in Bristol, Pa., that Cooper died. Consult: Ire- 
land in Matthews and Hutton, Actors and Ac- 
tresses of Great Britain and the VnAted States, 
vol ii (New York, 1886). 


OOOFIO^ Tsomas Sxuiiet (1^3-1902). As 
Eio^lish animal ^inl^, bom in Canterbury. 
was a pupil of the Royal Academy in I^don, 
and of Verboeckhoven in Bru^els. He first ex- 
hibited at the R^al Academy in 1833, where he 
continue to send work for 69 consecutive yeara. 
He attaintoi considerable reputation as a painter 
of cattle, and the skill and spirit with which he 
depicted thmn made his works very popular, but 
after 1860 he lost the originality that had been 
his distinguishing qmlity. Among his numerous 
pictures, in some of which Frederick R. Lee and 
Creswick painted the landscapes, are: “Ettriek 
Shepherds” (1842) ; “Cattle at Pasture” (1843) ; 
“River Scene” (1855, National Gallery), “Cow 
and two Sheep” (ib., 1860) ; “God’s Acre” 
(1875) ; “Isaac’s Substitute” (1880) ; and “Har- 
bledown, near Canterbury” (19(^). Consult his 
autobiography. My Life (1890). 

COOFEB, William Ransom ( 1868 - ) . 

A British consulting engineer. He was educated 
at Central Technical and King’s colleges and the 
Royal University of Ireland. In 1895 he joined 
the staff of James Swinburne as an assistant 
consulting engineer. From 1899 to 1901 he 
edited Science Abstracts, and in 1906 he became 
editor of the Electrician. He published Primary 
Batteries (1901) and “The Electrician” Primers 
(1906); and also scientific papers, including 
the following: Electric Traction on Tramways 
(1902) ; Alternate Current Electrolysis (1905) ; 
Electricity Supply (1908); Dust Prevention 
(1909) ; Heat Tests of Electrical Machines 
(1913). 

COOF'EBAGE (frc«n coop, AS. cypa, OS. 
copa, OHG. chuofa, Ger. Kufe, vat, from ML. 
copa, Lat. cupa, vat, Gk. KinTj, kype, hole, Skt. 
kUpa, well ) . The art of making vessels of pieces 
of wood bound together by hoops. It is a very 
ancient art, such vessels having been in use 
among the Romans at the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era. The upright pieces forming the sides 
of a barrel, or cask, or other cooper’s work, are 
called staves; and, as casks are usually larger 
in the middle than at the top and bottom, this 
swelling, called the belly or bulge, is formed by 
skillfully shaping each stave so that it shall 
form part of the required double conoid, and so 
that, when all are built and hooped together, 
their edges shall coincide perfectly. For this 
purpose each stave is made broadest in the 
middle, and narrowed down in a curved line 
towards each end. A skillful cooper can produce 
this curve so accurately that no further fitting 
or alteration is needed when the staves are put 
together. The staA’^es are made to meet at their 
inner edges, and by driving the hoops very hard, 
the inner part is compressed until the slight 
gaping outside is closed, and thus slight inaccu- 
racies of fitting are remedied. There are several 
branches of cooperage. The loet, or tight, cooper 
makes vessels for holding liquids. The dry, or 
slack, cooper does inferior work, such as barrels 
for containing dry goods, where an inferior de- 
gree of accuracy is sufficient. The white cooper 
makes chums, pails, ete., which for the most 
part have straight sides. The best wood to em- 
ploy is oak, which must be thoroughly dried be- 
fore the staves are put tc^ether. Other woods 
employed are elm, pine, gum, beech, and bass in 
the order named. In warm countries the dry- 
ing of the sun is sufficient, and msks are there- 
fore mounted in summer only; but in northern 
countries artificial drying is commonly resorted 
to. The hoops are hammered down from the 
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aarrow t# the wide part of itbe eask, by means 
of a mallet striking a faeee of wo<^ or iroa held 
a^inst the h«jp, Iitm hoops are so3^;ime8 put 
on hot, in order tibat their eonti^aetion on cooling 
may hind the work toj^ther. 

Like most other processes of manufacture, the 
cooper’s trade has dbang^ in modem times, with 
the substitution of machinery for handwork. 
The machineiy used is commonly termed “barrel- 
making machinery”; but it is employed, with 
suitable modifications, in making casks and kegs 
as well as barrels. Barrel-making machinery 
may he divided into machines for the manufac- 
ture of staves, machines for manufacturing heads, 
and machines for setting up and finishing the 
barrel. For cutting staves a stave cutter with 
a knife 36 inches in length and 6% inches in 
width with a face ground to a circle of 20 indies 
may be used, or a cylindrical stave saw, the lat- 
ter being generally for making slack staves 
from hemlock, jack pine, pitch pine, spruce, and 
other soft woods. It is a cylindrical sheet, hav- 
ing teeth upon one end. The bolts or blocks 
of wood, after having been steamed and cut on 
the equalizer so that they are of the desired 
length and square on the ends, are clamped in 
the usual manner, and the staves fall within the 
cylinder. Tliey are then laid upon an endless 
conveyer, which carries them against two circu- 
lar saws that cut them a definite length. Each 
piece is then placed in a pair of clamps, and 
moved against a rotary wheel provided with cut- 
ters, that dress the ^ge to the required bilge 
and bevel; the htlge is the increased width mid- 
way between the ends, which causes the enlarged 
diameter of the cask at the middle; the bevel 
IS the angle given to the edge conforming to the 
radius of the cask. The surface of the stave is 
smoothed by passing it under revolving cutters, 
a recent form of machine takes off the surplus 
wood from riven staves without cutting across 
the grain, following winding or crook^ pieces 
as they are split from the block. Tlie heads are 
usually made of several flat pieces jointed and 
fastened with dowels, or pins of wood. The edge 
of each piece is pushed against the side of a 
rotary disk, provided with cutters that instantly 
straighten it ; it is then pushed against bits that 
bore holes for the pins to be afterward inserted 
by hand. Several boards being pinned together, 
enough to make a head, the whole is first 
smoothed on one side and dressed to a uniform 
thickness; then it is clamped between two disks, 
and, as these disks turn, a saw trims the head 
into a circle with a beveled edge; if the wood is 
green, an oval form may be given to provide 
against shrinking. 

The barrel has next to he “set up.” A suflBcient 
number of staves are set into a frame, their 
edges refitted if necemary; stout iron hoops, 
called “truss hoops,” pushed up from below, grasp 
the lower ends tightly, and the whole may be 
lifted from the mold. One end of the barrel is 
formed, but the other end is open and flaring. 
A rope is passed about the open end and taken 
to a windlass, and the ste,v^ are drawn together 
by tightening the rope; in this stage the barrel 
is heated., to cause the staves to yidd more easily 
to their required form. The barrel is now lev- 
el^ by placing it upon a horizontal bed and 
bringing down upon it a powerful disk that 
prepes upon its ends and forc^ the staves into 
their proper position. A machine is devised 
which trusi^s and levels the barrel at a single 
movement. The slack barrel stands in its truss 
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hooi^, two on iMteh €®d; of lowm* muSi 

rest on strong supports; those of the upper mi 
are seiz^ by htmks wh<^ handles pam down 
through the platform to a wmmon lev^d; wh^ 
all the parts are in plai^ pow^ful miu^hineiy 
pulls tile upper trusts down, at mm drivii^ 
the barrel into the lower trusses, drawing to- 
gether both ^da, and leveling the whole. Ihieh 
end of the shell, thus made, pass^ un^r a ro- 
tary cutter which forms a cro«e, or gr<Kwe, to re* 
ceire the head, and chamfers, or bevels, the ends 
of the staves. The heads are put in and the 
hoops set by hand. The barrel is then made ixt 
turn under a smoothing tool and rapidly finished. 
For the making of slack terrels, consult: Wag- 
ner, Cooperage: A Treatise on Modem Shop 
Methods and Practice (Yonkers, N. Y., 1910). 
For description of wooden barrels used in trans- 
portation of liquids and especially the series of 
tests to secure better specifications and designs, 
consult Newlin, “Tests of Wooden Barrels,” Bul- 
letin of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Ko. 86 (Washington, 1914). Statistical 
Bulletins on tight and slack cooperage stock 
are compiled by the U. 8. Census Bureau in co- 
operation with the finest service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and are published annually. 
Other bulletins from the Forest Service dealing 
with cooperage are issued from time to time. 
See Babrel. 

COOPEBAGE (from Dutch koper, sort of 
boat, from hopen, Ger. kaufen, Goth, kaupdn, AS. 
cypan, to buy, from Lat. caupo, innkeeper) . The 
sale of tobacco, alcoholic liquors, or clothing to 
fishermen in the North Sea, or the barter of 
these articles for fish, nets, or other such prop- 
erty. As the goods for sale had escaped duty, 
the business was profitable, but it demoralized 
the fishermen. In 1882 a convention was held at 
The Hague, and a mission was founded for 
supplying the fishermen with good clothing, lit- 
erature, etc., at a fair cost, and in 1887 six na- 
tions — Great Britain, Germany, Belgium, Den- 
mark, France, and the Netherlands — signed an 
agreement to prohibit the sale of intoxicating 
liquors to fishermen at sea. Next year Great 
Britain embodied the terms of this convention in 
the North Sea Fisheries Bill. This act was re- 
pealed five years later and replace by the North 
Sea Fisheries Act, 1893, which was more explicit 
than the former act. Consult Mather, Ncrr^ard 
of the Dogger (1888). 

COOP'EBA'TION (Lat. cooperatio, from oo- 
operari, to cooperate, from co-, together ope- 
rari, to work, from opus, Skt. apas, work). In 
the widest sense of the word, all production is 
the result of the cooperation of nature, labor, 
and capital; but economists have generally re- 
stricted the term to three classes of enterprises, 
viz., (a) cooperative distribution; (&) coopera- 
tive production; and (c) cooperative societies for 
banking or loaning money. It is sometimes ex- 
tended to profit sharing, by which the employee 
shares beyond his wages to some extent in the 
profits of his employer; but this is a misappli- 
cation of the term, for cooperation starts with 
the worker, while profit sharing starts with the 
employer. 

Cooperative Distribution. This is smae- 
times called “consumers’ cooperation,” and is an 
effort to do 'away with the middleman and to 
have the cemsumers themselves oiganire distribu- 
tive stores and reap the profit which would 
otherwise fall to the storekeeper. There can, of 
course, be no doubt that under eadstir^ condi- 



the merehaat who mrwm bs 
MM mtmm«^&&rf iMgtweea the j>rod«K!ef and the 
Of Mtween the wholesale dealer aad 
^ retail pardiaser, performs an important 
soctol ierrioe for which he is entitied to a rea- 
simahle remuneration; but unforttmately the 
number of these intermediari^ has increased be- 
^(Utd all measure; and, as they all must strive 
to suhsiid, there is still, in spite of great im- 
provements in the distributive process, a vaat 
difference between wholesale and retail prices. 
A French economist, Prof. Charles Gide, esti- 
mates that more than one-tenth of the popula- 
tion of France depends on ctnnmerce for its sub- 
sist^ce. la other words, every 10 persons sup- 
port one interm^iaiy. The economic waste of 
commercial immpetition indicated by these facts 
aroused, many ymrs ago, the condemnation of 
such social reformers as Francois Fourier (q.v.) 
and Bobert Owen (q.v.); but the first lasting, 
successful attempt to dispense with the middle- 
man was made in 1844, by 28 poor W’eavers of 
Rochdale, near Manchester. They organized, 
under the name of Equitable Pioneers of Roch- 
dale,^ to supply themselves with provisions, be- 
ginning with flour, butter, sugar, and oatmeal. 
Business was transacted at first in a small room 
in Toad Lane, with a capital of £28, each mem- 
ber having subscribed an equal share. Tiiey over- 
came all difficulties and outlived not only in- 
ternal divisions and jealousies, but also exter- 
nal prejudices and opposition. The success of 
the store led to many imitations, a considerable 
number of which, however, had only a very short 
existence, owing in many cases to want of har- 
mony among the members, bad management, in- 
suffioient capital, or dishonest officials. Not- 
withstanding all difficulties, cooperation con- 
tinued to increase, and in 1864 no less than 395 
societies in Great Britain made returns to the 
r^istrar, possessing a share and loan capital of 
£774.000, doing an annual trade of nearly 
£3,000,000, and making an annual profit of 
£225,000. It was then proposed to form a 
federation of societies for the purpose of under- 
taking the wholesale trade of the movement, 
thereby protecting the societies from the impo- 
sition of the wholesale traders and securing the 
profits of wholesale dealing. The North of Eng- 
land Wholesale Society began business in Man- 
chester in 1864, and in 1871 became the English 
Wholesale Society. This organization has pur- 
chasing and forwarding depots not only in Eng- 
land and Ireland, but in Hew York, Hamburg, 
Copenhagen, Calais, and Rouen. It owns six 
steamships, which ply between England and the 
Continent. Following the same lines, the Scot- 
tish Wholesale Society was formed m 1868 and 
commenced business in Gla^ow. Both of these 
organizations have prospered and grown and 
BOW supply a large portion of the goods sold by 
the retail societies. They not only purchase di- 
rect from the producers*, but produce on their 
o^ account, or in connection with other asso- 
ciations. Among the industries in which they 
the makir^ of boots, clothing, furni- 
ture, flour, and butta*. In 1912 Uie proactive 
workers employed by the system numbered 
61,972, while the employees ^gag^ in the work 
of distribution numbered 71,019. The numl^r 
of societies in 1912 was 1667, wiGi a member- 
riiip of 2,661,799; the aggregate trade trans- 
acted, £111,682,779, with profits of £12,024.481. 

In Germany eodperative distribution had its 
b^nninp in ttte two decad*^ 1850-70, It gained 


little headway until after 1890, whem it esune 
under the influen<^ of British ^qpeiimiee. The 
German cooperative stores, originally a 

single association, were organi^ in 19^ in two 
competing central assodirfions, the Allgemeiner 
Verband, ctmtrolling in 1906 2W stores and 
doing a business of 68,000,000 marks, and the 
Zentral Verband, controlling 787 stores, with a 
business of 188,000,000 marks. The former is 
essentially a middle-class, the latter a working- 
class organization. 

In the United States isolated experiments of 
a similar nature were made as early as the eight- 
eenth century. In 1847 the Workmen’s Pro- 
tective Union of Boston oiganized a successful 
store, which was afterward carried on under 
the name of the New England Protective Union. 
The Patrons of Husbandry, founded in 1867, for 
a time developed a variety of cooperation by 
encouraging the local “granges” to form pur- 
chasing clubs and to employ agents to buy sup- 
plies. The Sovereigns of Industry, a secret or- 
der with ritual, founded in 1874 to do for the 
artisan classes what the Patrons of Husbandry 
were doing for the farmers, founded numerous 
cooperative stores on lines resembling the Roch- 
dale Pioneers. In 1877 the organization was 
doing a business of $1,089,372, but by 1880 the 
order had collapsed. No reliable statistics of 
cooperative stores in the United States are 
available. 

The foundation of a cooperative store on a 
small scale is a simple matter in itself. A 
group of consumers meet to discuss rules and 
regulations for the enterprise and agree to fur- 
nish the necessary capital by subscribing, say, 
five dollars each. As cooperative stores almost 
always do business on a cash basis, the original 
capital need not be very great. Each share of 
capital receives a fixed rate of interest, say, 5 
per cent. The dividends may be credited as pay- 
ments on additional shares up to the maximum 
number of shares allowed any one shareholder. 
In this wise the store serves also as a savings 
bank for the members. Usually the money 
subscribed as share capital need not all be paid 
at once; weekly payments of 10 cents are cus- 
tomary. Whatever profit the store makes after 
deduction of the interest on loans, the charge 
for depreciation in the value of the stock and 
plant, 5 per cent dividend on the capital, a re- 
serve fund, and perhaps a bonus to employees, 
is divided among the purchasers according to the 
respective amounts of their purchases. Goods 
are sold at the usual prices of private stores. 
Outsiders may buy at the store, but only mem- 
bers receive shares in the gains. These shares 
are also usually credited as payments on the 
stock shares until they are paid in full. The 
amount of each member’s purchase is recorded 
by means of checks distributed with every sale. 
The management of the business is in the* hands 
of an executive committee, which appoints the 
storekeepers and oversees the purchase of goods 
and the finances. It is evident that the success 
of the society will depend largely on this com- 
mittee, which must be honest and efficient. 

Cooperative Production. An attempt to solve 
the more difficult pitffilem of doing away with 
the employer, the “entrepreneur,” by having the 
workers furnish their own capital.* Under our 
present economic systmn the distribution of 
wealth among the ^nts of production involve 
a grave «mflict of interests, which may lead to 
industrial warfare and jec^rdize the 
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id liy labcMram (uael CKpItali^ 

iftto HllstiiKfl elaimsi birt tbe 

I^tw4^ eApi^ sad labor is sa«^ satisftic< 
tor^ wliea there is no shai^ ^laraticni i&to 
elasim Pw^duetiire codperation, therefore, by 
vnitii!^ in the twofold <»paeity oi workers 
and capitalii^ has bmi i^^mni^ded by many 
social refora^rs as a eure for our social ills. 
The volnntary miioB of a number of workers to 
i»>ndttct an enterprise csoll^ively is by no means 
a modem indention. Schmoller and other eco- 
nomic historians have shown that it is, indeed, 
one of the earliest forms of industrial organiza- 
tion. CJooperative enterprises were often under- 
taken by guilds, each member furnishing a share 
of the small capital required. But their con- 
servatism of method led to their displacement 
by capitalistic industry, and it is not until the 
nineteenth Ointuiy that we find widespr^d at- 
tempts to reestablish cooperative productive 
enterprises; but only a few of them, notably 
among masons and piano makers, were succraa- 
ful. The modern system of cooperative produc- 
tion dates in England from the dose of the 
eighteenth century. The oldest-known associa- 
tion is the Hull Anti-Mill Society, foundt*d in 
1705 for the production of flour. The object of 
this imdertaking was to curb the exactions of 
private millers rather than to improve the posi- 
tion of labor. Societies with the latter object 
were founded in considerable numbers in the de- 
cades 1830-50 under the influence of Owen, and 
later of the Christian Socialists. These enter- 
prises were only moderately successful. Jhe ex- 
tension of consumers’ cooperation in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century gave a consider- 
able impetus to producers’ cooperation, espe- 
cially in organizations affiliated with the cooper- 
ative stores, but also in organizations producing 
for the open market. In 1910 there w’ere of the 
latter in England 16 cooperative societies in 
textile manufactures, 20 in agricultural produc- 
tion, 16 in boots and leather manufactures, 10 
in the metal trades, 11 in furniture and wood- 
wo’-king, 14 in printing, and 10 in miscellaneous 
industries. These 106 societies had a share 
capital of £688,000, and their products were 
valued at £1,392,237. 

The fiirst productive association in the United 
States of which we have any record was that of 
the Boston Tailors’ Associative Union, which 
was formed in 1840, but did not last long. There 
were many other experiments of a like nature, 
the most promising of which seems to have been 
the stove foundry of the Iron Moulders’ Interna- 
tional Union, rtarted in 1867 in Allegheny 
County, Pa. But the paid-up capital proved in- 
sufficient at a critical moment, and the enter- 
pri^ failed. By far the most successful experi- 
ment in the United States is found among the 
coopers of Minneapolis. In 1868 a few jour- 
neymen coopers made an attempt to manage in- 
dustry for themselves; they were so successful 
that in 1874 a strong organization known as the 
Co5perative Barrel Company was formed, with 
a manbership of alwut 20 coopers. They bought 
a shop for ^000, paying $1000 cash. ITie com- 
pany became exreedingly prosperous and is still 
in succ^sful operation. The wages j^id are 
e^al for memters and nonmeiniMf’S employed; 
profits are distributed amirding to BtcM± hold- 
ings, but all members hold eqnid amouats of 
stock. 

This mctmiide has b©^ followed by cabers and 
freqtmntly with Experience s^ma to 


show that where articles are predu^ to 
and not for geaerai market, cooperative wo- 
duetion may encored, but that teiese miterprisre 
fail when tn>i^ are €«mfronted with the difficult 
of adjusting the supply to the variattons of tee 
market demands. C^peration has made exten- 
sive progress in connection with certain agricul- 
tural processes, such as the manulaoture of 
cheese, butter, etc. Such cooperation, hovrever, 
is essentially an incident in the marketing of 
products ana has no close relation te the above- 
described forms. 

Cooperative Credit and Banking Organlaa* 
tions. These are founded for mutual financial 
aid and have been wonderfully prosperous in 
Germany, where they do a businere of hundreds 
of millions of dollars. In 1840 Herr Bchulre 
(Schulze-Delitusch) founded a eodperative so- 
ciety to purchase raw' material, among 13 cab- 
inetmakers in Delitzsch, his native town. In 
the next year he found^ the first of his loan 
associations (Vorschusn'eretne), which differed 
from the earlier banks in that tbe persons to 
whom loans could be granted must themselves be 
members of the association, paying regular 
monthly contributions. They thus themselves 
indirectly furnished the security for the credit 
afforded them. While these loan associations 
put the lender’s interest foremoat, Raiffeisen, 
another German, born in the Westerwald, organ- 
ized a cooperative bank in 1840 which placed 
the borroiver’s interest as the keystone of his 
system. Both systems have spread over the 
country, especially Rchulze-Delitzsch's banks. 
The plan has been copied in Belgium with the 
greatest success, and a few Schulze-Delitzsch 
banks have been founded in Russia. As a matter 
of fact, all these “people’s banks” bear a close 
resemblance to our American building and loan 
associations (q.v,), w'hose special and marked 
development in this country makes the United 
States one of the pioneer countries and chief 
homes of this form of cooperation. 

Bibliography, Holyoake, History of Codpera- 
tion in England (2 vols., London, 1885); id.. 
The Cooperative .Movement of To-^y (London, 
1891; 3d ed., 1903); “History of Cooperation 
in the United States,” a aeries of essays pub- 
lished in Johns Hopkins University Studies (Bal- 
timore, 1888) ; Potter, The Cobperative Move- 
ment in Great Britain (London, 1891 ) ; Reports 
of the (English) Co<5p€rative Congresses (Man- 
chester, 1869 et seq.) ; Wright, Masmohusetts 
Labor Report (Boston, 1895) ; id., Manual of 
DtstrihuHve Cooperation (ib., 1886); Report of 
English Royal Commission on Lahor, reviews 
cofiperation in all European <»untries (London, 
1886); Gilman, Profit Sharing (New York, 
1888); Jones, Godperativ^ Production (Oxford. 
1894) ; Lloyd, Labor Copartnership (New York, 
1898); Hamilton, Savings Institutions (ib., 
1902); Webb, Industrial Cooperation (Manches- 
ter, 1904) ; Adams and Sumner, Labor Problems 
(New York, 1905); articles in United States 
Labor Bulletin (Washington) ; International Co- 
operative Bibliography (London, 1906); Avre, 
Cooperatwe Industry ( ib., 1907 ) ; Fay, Coopera- 
tion at Home and Abroad fib., 1908) ; Hag^rd, 
Rural Denmark (ib., 1911); Cooperative Ymr 
Book (Lmcester, Eng., 1912). See Pmmr Brnsm 
ING; BUILUINQ AND LOAN ASSOCIATIOIf ; €(»> 
iJEcrrmsM; CtaSMT, Rubai.; MABKEnifO Asaoci- 

AOTOHS, AOBIOULTUBAL; SCHOT.ZE - DlXIfZSOH 
SyS'TEM; RAIVYSaSEH SvSTKM. 

CWWMSSAf ki^p6'ii-a. A ^us of two 
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of bulbous plants^ of fa^ly 

AniEzjUidams, The Barrow, elcHigaie, twisted 
litres appear with the tmgrmi solitai^ flowers 
in sfttDiner. The flowers, which r^wauble those 
of the Zephyranthes, but hare erect instead of 
versatile anthers and. unlike other members of 
tile order, Woom at night, are 2 inches or more 
in diameter, usually waxy white, blushed with 
pink outside and green-tinged within. Those of 
Cooperm pedunculOrta (giant fairy flower), the 
mort popular species, are larger, of purer color 
and longer duration than those of Cooperta 
drummondh (evening star), the other well- 
known sp^ies. The plants are of easiest cul- 
ture. They do well in garden soil, and, if dug 
at the approach of frost and stored in dry soil, 
where the temperature is maintained below 50* 

F. but not so low as 32*, they may be kept over 
winter without trouble. The genus is named 
after Joseph CJooper, an English gardener. For 
Illustration, Colored Plate of Amabyixi- 

DACILffi. 

COOFEB BIVEB. A river rising in Berkeley 
Co., 8. C. It flows south and unites with the 
Ashley River, below the city of Charleston, in 
the estuary forming Charleston harbor (Map: 
South Carolina, E 4). It is navigable for 30 
miles to the (mnal connecting it with the Santee 
River. 

COOPEB^S CBEEK. An Australian river 
formed by the confluence of the Thomson and 
the Barcoo in Queensland, flowing southwest 
through South Australia into Lake E 3 're. Dur- 
ing the rainy season the river rises 20 feet and 
widens to 2 miles, while in the suraraer season 
its lower course is dry (Map: Queensland, A 
10), On its banks the explorers Burke and 
Wills succumbed to starvation in 1861. Con- 
sult Burke and Wills, Escplurmg Eacpedituin 
(Melbourne, 1861), and Wills, Eaeploratton 
(London, 186.3). 

COOP^BSTOWET. A village and the county 
seat of Otsego Co., N. Y., 35 miles (direct) 
southeast of Utica, on the Susquehanna River, 
at the outlet of Ots<‘go Lake; and on a branch 
of the Delaware and Hudson Railroad (Map: 
New York, F 5). The village is growing in 
popularity as a summer resort and has a park, 
“Cooper Orounds,*’ orphan house, hospital, li- 
brary, and several hotels and boarding hous^, 
Cooperstown is m a hop-growing and farming 
region, and contains an ice-cream and cheese 
factory. Cooperstown was first incorporated in 
1812 and is now governed under a charter of 
1889, revised in 1895. The executive holds of- 
fice for a year. Pop., 1900, 2368; 1910, 2484. 

Tile land on which Cooperstown stands was 
the site of an Indian town and in 1769 became 
the property of George Croghan, who attempted 
unsuccessfully to found a settlement. In 1786 
it came into the possession of Judge William 
Cooper, vcho in 1786 founded a village and in 
1790 moved thither with his family, including 
J. Fenimore Cooper, the future novelist, then an 
infant. The latter is buried here. Consult: 
Cooper, The Chronwlm of Cooperstown (Coop- 
erstown, 1838); Livermore, A Oemdmsei Sie^ 
tory of Coopwetown (AUmny, 1862) ; Halsey, 
The Old Eem York Fmntier (New York, 1901). 

•coopm vwmn pob the advahce- 

wmr OP IKHEHCl AWD ABT. An insti- 
tution establish^ in New York City in 1869 for 
the free instruetion of the working classes in 
applied science, art* and social and political 
science. The Union embodi^ tke imeia! phil(»o- 


phy of itoi foundm-, Peter Cotter (q.v.), aad is 
unique among edueationai ii^itutioim m the 
United States. Its cmitral id^ is to afford 
working people fidl opportimity, by m^uis of 
day and evening clas^, to obtain a mastefy in 
art, science, and techni^l knowlod^ bearing 
upon industries and the engini^ring profeesions, 
and also, thrmigh the medium of lectures, read- 
ing rooms, and art and scientific collections, 
to induce a more discerning citizenship and a 
broader mode of living. To accomplish these 
purposes, Mr. Cooper erected a large building 
at the point where the Bowery divided into 
Third and Fourth avenues, and deeded both land 
and building, valued at $630,000, to a self-per- 
petuating board of trustees. This board was to 
consist of not less than five nor more than six 
m^nbers, and upon the board was especially en- 
joined the establishment of regular courses of 
evening study; the maintenance of a library, 
galleries, ana collections, the establishment of 
a school of art for women, in order that those 
who “might otherwise struggle through a life 
of poverty and suffering” should be raised to 
“competence and comfort”; and the establish- 
ment of a polytechnic school “equal to the best 
technological schools now established or here- 
after to be established.” By 1864 the trustees 
had developed this broad scheme of education 
80 far as their funds permitted; but afterward, 
for many years, the union was unable through 
lack of endowments adequately to extend in 
scope and was even obliged to turn away large 
numbers of its constantly increasing applicants. 
Indeed,' except for large sums given by Peter 
Cooper, and afterward by Edward Cooper and 
William Cooper, and by Mr. and Mrs. Abram S. 
Hewitt, the union remained practically unen- 
dowed until 1900, when Andrew Carnegie gave 
$300,000 and later $300,000 more. Tliese sums, 
together with considerable gifts made by Mr. 
Abram S. Hewitt and others, permitted the final 
founding out of the original plans. 

The scope of the institution now includes, be- 
sides evening courses in the various lines of 
drawing, modeling, and design, five-year courses 
in civil, mechanical, and electrical engineering 
and chemistry as well as courses in elocution, 
oratory, and debate. The day cours*^ include 
a four-year Day School of Technical Science, the 
Woman’s Art School, the School of Stenography 
and Typewriting for Women, and the School of 
Telegraphy for Women. Degrees are conferred 
in civil, mechanical, and electrical engineering, 
and in chemistry. In 1912-13 the annual budget 
of the Union approximated $205,000, its income- 
producing endowment to about $3,000,000, and 
the total value of property in its control to over 
$4,000,000. In the same year 3370 pupils were 
enroll^ in the classes, of whom 1246 were in 
the evening technical courses and 1187 in the 
night art classes. Visitors to the reading room 
numbered 488, 0(M). The trust^^s who were origi- 
nally appointed in 1859, and to whos® untiring 
efi'orts the suos^s of the Unicm must in large 
measure be ascribed, were Peter Ckioper (q.v.), 
Daniel F. Tiemann, Wilson G. Hunt, Edward 
Ckmper, Abram S. Hewitt, and John E. Parsons. 
The director in 1914 was C. R, Riclmrds. 

COtiET^OIAT]^ (from BCL. coordmare, to 
^rdinato, from Lat. oo-, together -f- ordimsre, 
to arran^ from or«2o, order). Magnitudes 
which serve to determine the position of an ele- 
— point, line, or plane — ^relatiwe to seme 
fixed figure. Wm instaime, hititude and 
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tod® &rm (m defiBe the poM- 

tim Bf B ship at relative to the equator and 
the prime meridian ; latitude, longitude, and 
eleration aho're level serve to dttermme the 
position of a balloon. 

The method of treating geometry analytically 
by use of i^rdinatea is due i^iefly to Descartes 



(1637) and Fermat, although the terms “co- 
ordinate” and “axes of co<trdinate8” were first 
used by Leibnitz (1694). For the explanation 
of rectangular co<irdinates as used in plane geom- 
etry, see Analytic Geometby. As there ex- 
plained, the axes in the rectangular system are 
at right angles to each other, but it is often 
more convenient to employ a system in which 
the axes form oblique angles Coordinates re^ 
ferred to such a system of axes are called oblique 
coordinates. The notation is the same as in the 
rectangular system, and the lines which deter- 
mine a point are drawn parallel to the axes; 
thus the coordinates {x, y) of a point P form 
the outer adjacent sides of a parallelogram of 
which the axes form the inner sides. Another 
system in common use is that of polar coordi- 
nates. This involves two magnitudes — the linear 
distance from a fixed point and the angular dis- 
tance from a fixed line. In the figure the posi- 



tion of point P is determined by the distance 
p from O, and the angle 0 between p and the 
fixed line OA. O is ©ailed the pole and p the 
polar radius or mdius vendor. If OA passes 
throng the centre O of a direle, the polar 
equation of the circle Is p = 2r&Ma0* That is, 
the vnlu^ id p d, whidb i^sfy this ^ua- 




tion, determine j^nts on ttie eli^e. If 0 la 
taken as the pole, tiie cxjuation of the ciide ts 
evidently p = r. Reetoi^lar codrdinates may be 
changed to polar cofirdinates, and vice veim, by 
means of the equations 

^ = p cm y = p sin d; 

p = 0 ^ ^ . 

3 ^ 


So far we have considered lines as l«si of points 
whose eoiirdi nates satisfy given relations; Wt it 
is often more convenient to select magnitude 
which determine lines pas^iing through a gi%’en 
point. Thus -f ry -f 1 = 0 may be &ken 
as the equation of a straight line in which u 
is the negative reciprocal of the intercept on the 
X-axis, and v the negative reciprocal of the in- 


tercept on the T-axis, For if « = 0, a? = — 

1 

and if a? = 0, y . The segment o, in the 


figure, is the intercept on the X'-axia, and corre- 
spiuids to y = 0, and 6 is the intercept on the 
F-axis and corresponds to a? = 0. Therefore, 

o = — i and 5 = — i , whence « = — i and 
u V a 



Jf ft and y are regarded as constants 


and u, r as variables, the equation -f- ry 4* 
1 = 0 is the e<}uation of all lines passing 
through the point (a?, y) — i.e., of a pencil of 
which the point (w, y) is the vertex. Hence 



this equation is calh‘d tlie line equation of the 
given point, and the system of coordinates one- 
point interci'pt cxittrdi nates I'wo-point or bi- 
punctual coordinates determine the position of 
an element in the plane by reference to two 
fixed points and a given direction. As in one- 
point coordinates there are two kinds, line co- 
ordinates and point colirdiiiates, so these classes 
exist in two-point co<>rdinate8. Bipunctual line 
coordinates are the distances of a variable line 
taken in a constant direction from two fixed 
points. Bipunctual point coordinates are the 
negative reciprocals of the distances measured 
in a given direction from one of two fixed points 
to the line determined by the variable point and 
the other fixed point. 

Although two magnitudes are sufficient to fix 
the position of a point in a plane, the introduc- 
tion of a third has the advanta^ of rendering 
iftnnogeneous certain equations involved; how- 
ever, the coordinates of a single element are, in 
general, connected by a nonhomogeneous rela- 
tion. Thus, if se, y, » in the figure represent the 
perpendicular dist^ces of a point from the 
sides a, b, c of the triangle ABC, they are con- 
nected by the relation ua?-f-by-i-c» = fe=:2 
X area of ABC, or « sin X -F y sin R 4* » sin 
0 = a COT^nt. (See Tbioohcwoty.) We 
may also take a?, y, z bWique to a, b, o, eadh fmm- 
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iog tlufi msm wi^ its son^posdiB^ side. 
£q«i^ 0 BS between the eo&rdinates of two or 
more {minhi In this system a^e homo^en^imf ns 
mm 4* py *4“ = 0» the equation of a strait 

line. Sudi oodrdinat^ are called trilinesr or 



bomc^neous coordinates. These form a special 
case of barycentrie cotirdinates, the first homo- 
eneous coordinates in point of time, introduced 
y Mdbius (q.v.) in his Der harycentrtsche Cal- 
cul ( 1827 ) . Tetrahedral space coordinates be- 
long to the same class. If in the above figure 
rectangular axes are also assumed, and if P„ P,, 
Ps are the perpendiculars from the origin upon 
the sides a, b, c, respectively, then 

Px CBA* Pi'^CBA’ Pz~CBA' 
these expressions may be designated by a/, y% ar', 
and be employed to determine the position of 
point P ( P denoting the point at which m, y, and 
z meet). Since they are expressed in terms of 
areas, they are caned areal coordinates. In 
either the trilinear or areal system a point is 
determined if the ratios only of the coordinates 
are known. If la? -f tny 4 - ns; = 0 is the tri- 
linear equation of a straight line {L in the 
figure), then oy making a?, t/, z constant and 
£, m, n variable, the equation is called the tan- 
gential equation of the point O (a?, y, z). Since 
I, m, n are variable, the equation represents any 



stamigbt line pacing tbroi]^}! O. If X, ^ y ifre 
the perpaadiculars from d, i?, (?, upon the line 
Pt, Pia Pti the altitudes of the triangle ABC, 
the ^uation of the pmnt 0 is 

i£ + !fM4.«=o. ■ 

Pi Pt 

When the perpendiculars X, ^ » are taken for 
Wie eo^fdinates of the line, Ibe iK^efficients be- 
eome the mml codrdliiat^ of the poimte refmTed 


to the same fundamental toiangle. Any hiano- 
geneous equation in I, m, n as tai^cmtial 
coordinates is expressed in terms of ^ by 

sutetituting — , ^ ~ for I, m, », r^pwtively. 

Pi Vi Pi 

An «|aation in X, p, p of & de^ee higher tiian 
the first represents a curve mich that X, p, p 
are always the perpendiculars upon the tangent. 
The curve must therefore be the envelope (q.v.) 
of the line (X, p, p). Tangential coOrdinat^ 
are often called “Boothian coordinates,” in honor 
of James Booth, who invented them. Bieircular 
coordinates are magnitudes which determine a 
point with reference to two series of circles 
which intersect one another at a constant angle. 
Generalized, Lagrangian, Eulerian, and Rod- 
rigue’s coordinates are special systems used in 
treating certain problems of mechanics. 

From the idea of coordinates of an element in 
a plane we easily pass to the notion of coordi- 
nates of an element in geometry of three dimen- 
sions. The determination of a point in such 
space requires three coordinates. In the Carte- 
sian system these are represented by m, y, z. An 
origin being taken (as 0 in the figure), and 
three axes, OX, OF, OZ mutually at right angles 
to one another, the point is referr^ to the 
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three planes through these axes. Here z or PX 
is the distance of the point above the plane 
FOX; y or Xif is its distance from the 
plane XOZ; and x or OM is its distance from 
tke plane ZOF. In three dimensions, as in 
two, the problem may be stated to be : 
Given the law of the motion of P, to express 
the law of variation of its coordinate; the 
algebraic expression of the latter law is the 
equation of the surface traced by the point in 
moving over all the space it can traverse consist- 
ently with the law of its motion. Thus, the equa- 
tion of a sphere referred to its centre O is 
4- y* “b «* = r*. As in plane geometry, if the 
axes are taken oblique to one another, the coordi- 
nates are called oblique coordinates. Likewise, 
the polar coiirdinates in space corresponding to 
the polar coordinates in a plane are p, In 

the above figure p = OP, the distance from the 
origin; ^ ^ POZ, the ai^le between OP and 

OZ, and zz. / XON, tbe angle between planes 
XOZ and POZT In plane ^metry there are 
intercept ^nations for idraight lines, and in 
solid gemnetry there are intercept equations for 
planes. And as certain equations of plane geom- 
etry are made homogenemis by the introduction 
of a third (^#rdinate, so in ^id geKsmetry cer- 
tain equatioiis are made h<»aogm^us by Cm 
introduction of a fourth coordinate. !]0hui^ in 
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iiftk% tte four fa<^ of & tetmb^ron Cq.v.) of 
j^feFtnco are taken as ike c^^rdinate j^axtes. 
Tke equation of any plane in tUs is to 

4 - my 4“ 4* % in whidh 


J:m:«:r=55:S!: *1; 
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l>eing the perpendiculars upon the plane from 
the vertices 4,5, 0, D of the tetrahedron of 
reference, and Pt, Pt, ps, p*, the altitudes of the 
tetrahedron frmn A, B, D respectively. For 
the awrdinate systems for space of »-dim«i” 
gions, and for the transformations from one sys- 
tem into another, it will be necessary to refer to 
special works on the subjwst. Consult: Carr, 
Synopsis of Pure Mathematics (London, 1886) ; 
I^und, Legons sur les coordonnies eurvthgnes 
(Paris, 1859) ; Mdbius, “Des barycentrische Cal- 
cul” (1827), in his Qesammelte Werke, vol. i 
(Ijeipzig, 1885) ; Townsend, Modern Geometry 
of the Pointy Ltne^ and Circle (Dublin, 1863- 
C5) , Scott, An Introductory Account of Certain 
Modem Ideas and Methods in Plane Geometry 
(New York, 1894) ; Clebsch, Vorlesungen liber 
Geometrie (Leipzig, 1876-91); Pascal, Reper- 
tormm der hoheren Mathematiky German ed. 
(ib., 1902) ; Weber and Wellstein, Encyklopadie 
der Elementar-Mathematik (2 vols., ib,, 1903), 
both with \’^aluable bibliographies. 

COOBG, k(5org, or Kurg. A Province of Brit- 
ish India, west of Mysore. Area, 1582 square 
miles. Pop., 1891, 17l055; 1901, 180,460; 1911, 
174,976. It was a native principality of ampler 
dimensions before 1834, in which year it was 
annexed by Great Britain. Nearly the whole 
of the region is covered with forests, more or less 
dense. Its chief products are rice, coffee, lum- 
ber, and hogs. Specially notable are the ancient 
fortifications. The country is intersected by 
ramparta, which are from 15 to 25 feet in height, 
and by ditches of about 10 feet in depth and 
about 8 feet m width; while, being in some 
places double or triple, or even quadruple, they 
measure in aggregate length upward of 500 
miles. Capital, Merkara. 

COOBHHEBT, kOm'hgrt, or COBNHEBT, 
Dibk Volckertszoon (1522-90). A Dutch 
scholar and poet, born in Amsterdam, He lived 
in Haarlem from about 1542, supporting him-' 
self by his skill in engraving. In 1561 he be- 
came notary, and in 1562 secretary to the mu- 
nicipality also. Most active as a champion of 
political and religious liberty, he incurred the 
disapproval of the Spanish government, was im- 
prisoned in 1567, and afterward took refuge at 
Cleves and Xanten. When the states threw off 
the Spanish yoke in 1572, he was recalled and 
made secretary to the States of Holland, in 
which capacity he rendered important services 
to William of Orange. He was a famous thcK)* 
logian, stoutly opposed the orthodox Protestant 
party, and by his writings aided materially in 
preparing the classical period of the literature 
of the Netherlands. His poetical works include 
Abrahams uytgang (‘The Death of Abraham’) 
and Comedie van de bhnde van Jericho {‘Comedy 
of the Blind Man of Jericho’). Of his works in 
prose, the Eedekumt, dat is wellevens kunst 
(‘Ethics; that is, the Art of Right Living*), 
which appeared in 1586, deserves sp^ial men- 
tion. Consult Mcmrrees, D, F. Coomhert de 
Lihertifn (1887). 

COf^A (k^ek) A river form^ 

the <x}nfluence of the Etowah and Chistanaula 


rivers in Floyd mi aorlhworte^ Gedi^a 

(Map: Alab^a, C 2). It flows «mthwesfe and 
enters Alabama, where It flo^m tetween the Mils 
of the souttiern «trm% of the Appalachian 
Range and is joined by the Tallapo<»sa River to 
form the Alabama River. The Cq<^ is about 
335 miles long, is navigabie from its mouth to 
Wetumpka and from Gre^aport to Rome, Ga., 
and drains an area of 10,900 ajuare milea 

COOS (k56s) BAY. An inverted Y-shaped 
arm of the Pacific Ocean, about 10 miles long, 
in about lat. 43® 45’ N.. in Coos Co., Or«g. (Map: 
Oregon, A 4 ) . On the eaMern shore of ito west- 
ern arm (which has an average wridth of about 
one mile and runs nearly mrallel to the coast) 
lies Empire City, a small coal-shipping port. 
The eastern arm expands considerably as It ex- 
tends southward, and on its western shore, near 
its base, is Marshfield (Pop. 1910, 2980), also a 
coal-shipping port and manufacturing town. The 
bay receives the Coos River and has a depth of 
14 feet of water over its bar at liigh tide. 

COO^HTE (nativ’e name) ANT. A South 
American leaf-cutting ant {(Ecodoma cepha- 
lotes) See Sauba Ant. 

COOS INDIANS. See Kusan. 

COO'SY. See Kusi. 

COOT (probably from W’^elsh crofo, Corn, cut, 
Ir., Gael, cutach, bob-tailed). A kind of rail, 
or “mud hen” (Fuhca), distinguished from 
other rails (q.v.) chiefly in having the toes 
edged with a scalloped membrane. Coots have 
a strong, straight bill, the base of which ex- 
tends up the forehead and there dilates so as to 
form a remarkable naked patch. The color is 
generally dark with more or less white, and the 
length is about 15 inches. Coots are aquatic in 
their habits, preferring lakes, or pools with 
reedy margins, and retreating among the reeds 
on any alarm. Tlie American coot { Eulica amen- 
cana) is found breeding throughout all North 
America and is migratory in the north, but 
resident in the south. It is dark-slate color, 
deepening on the head and neck, and the eris- 
sum 18 white. The nest is a hollowr hei^ of 
broken, dead reeds, the eggs (see Colored Plate 
of Eggs of Water and Game Birds) are usu- 
ally about a dozen in number, clear clay color, 
dotted with dark brown. The young are covered, 
with black down, striped with bright orange red. 
See Plate of Rails, etc. 

The common coot {Eulica atra) of the Old 
World is found in most parts of Europe, Asia, 
and the north of Africa. It is about 10 inches 
long, black, wdth a narrow white bar across the 
wrings, and the naked patch on the forehead pure 
white, on account of which it is often called 
“bald” coot. The crissum is not white, and this 
is the most important difference between it and 
its American cousin. It makes a large nest of 
water plants among reeds or rushes. Although 
not very highly esteemed for the table, the cir- 
cumstance that many can killed by a sin^e 
shot, on the mud banks to which coots resort in 
winter, as on the south coast of England, mak^ 
coot shewting profitable to market gunners. 
Other species inhabit eastern Asia, Africa, and 
South America. 'The name “coot” is very often 
incorrectly applied in the United States to cer- 
tain ducks, which are properly known' as 
“scoters” (q.v.). 

COOTE, 8m Etws (1726-8.1). A British ra- 
eral, bom at Ash Hill, County Limerick, Ire- 
land. He joined the first raiment (thirty- 
ninth) sent to India and took a eon^picuems 



part Ib Ht# oipture of Cklcmtto, It was by bis 
adTiee tibat Cllw 4oeided on the teunMiate and 
vigorous aetioii which culminated in Ms victory 
over SiraJ-ud'DauIa at Fla^y in 1757. CM 
Jan. 22, 1760, he defeated lally at Wandewash, 
destroying the power and pr^ti^ of Fmnce in 
India. Appointed commander in chief of the 
Indian forces in 1770, he b^an, in 1781, his 
celebrated campaign against Hyder Ali, whom 
he vanquished at Porto Novo, thus saving Mad- 
ras to the English. He di^ on shipboard on his 
way from Calcutta to Madras. There is a monu- 
ment to him in Westminster Abbey. 

COOTE, Eichabd. See Bixlamont. 

COOT^'EB. A name in the southern United 
States for the Carolina box tortoise. See Tubtle. 

COPAIBA, kd-pd^bh (Sp. and Portug., from 
Brazil. cupauba)f or Copaiva. A valuable me- 
dicinal sidwstance, consisting chiefly of a resm 
(resin of copaiba) and a volatile oil (oil of 
copaiba), both of which are used in medicine. 
It flows from incisions made in the stems of 
trees of the genus Copaifera, such as Copaif^a 
lang$dorffi% and others, natives of the tropical 
parts of America. C'opaiba has a peculiar, not 
disagreeable odor, and an acrid taste. It is di- 
uretic when taken in small doses; large doses 
cause gastrointestinal and renal irritation, and 
the administration of even a small quantity may 
give rise to an eruption somewhat like that of 
measles. It imparts a strong odor to the breath 
and mucous secretions. It is principally useful 
from its powerful stimulating and disinfectant 
action on the mucous membranes. It is much 
used m affections of the gemto-urinary system, 
during the subacute or chronic stages, and is 
also employed in chronic catarrhs, etc. The 
medicinal dose of the balsam is from one-fourth 
to one fluid drachm. Balsam of copaiba is not 
infrequently adulterated with castor oil. The 
wood oil, Gurgina or Guijun balsam of India, 
the produce of a species of Dipierocar pus, is 
sometimes sold as balsam of copaiba. Sk^e Gub- 
JUN Balsam. 

COPiLlS (kA-pATs) LAKE. See Bceotia. 

CO'PAL (Mex. copalh^ resin). A resinous 
mineral substance of vegetable origin, chiefly 
ustHi in the manufacture of varnishes and lac- 
quers. The hardest varieties are used like 
amber, for making various objects. It appears 
in commerce in smooth rounded masses, color- 
less or lemon yellow, tran.^Hlucent or transparent, 
rather brittle, fusible at a somewhat elevated 
temperature, and but sparingly soluble in oil of 
turpentine In making varnishes copal is first 
rendered soluble; for this purpose it is melted 
and, on cooling, reduced to a powder and ex- 
posed for some time to tiie action of atmospheric 
air. It is then boiled with linseed oil and oil 
of turpentine, and the resulting solution is fil- 
tered. Copal IS dug in Zanzibar and Mozam- 
bique, at several places in western Africa, in 
New Caknionia, New Zealand, the East Indies, 
Brazil, etc. The varieties brought from Zanzi- 
bar and Mozambique are noted for their hard- 
ness and have therefore the high^t market 
value; they are supposed to have been produced 
by tre^ like the TmehyloHum homemarmianum 
and TmchyloHum mommhwenm. The copal dug 
in New Zealand and New Caledonia is knowm in 
commerce as coierie and dammar; it is the semi- 
fossil resin of the Dammam mtstralw and Dam- 
mam orata, trees still abundantly growing in 
those countries; the natives of New Zealand 
•hew tlie resin when freshly exuded by the treea 
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Anime (q.v.) is aiwtb^ variety of in 

England, however, the name *‘anime” is appli^ 
to all the different varieties of copal. A minerM 
substance resembling copal, and known m fossil 
copal, is found at High^te, London. 

COPALCHE, or COPALCHI (kfl-paPeh^), 
BABK. A name given to the bark of two species 
of Croton, natives of Mexico. One, the product 
of Croton pseudo-china, reaches the market in 
small, slender, ash-eolored quills which resemble 
a light variety of cinchona, for which they may 
easily Be mistaken, but have a taste and an 
odor, especiaUy when burned, which suggest 
cascarilla {Croton eluteria), to wMch the tree 
is allied; the other in large quills, presumably 
derived from Croton suherosus, which is very 
bitter and yields an aromatic odor upon burning. 
The barks are credited wdth tonic, arcnnatic 
properties and have been used, particularly in 
Mexico, in intermittent fevers and in cases 
which seemed to demand a mild bitter. The 
barks have been sold for quebracho. 

COPALM, ko-^pam. See Uiquidambab. 

COPAlN, kd-pfln'. An ancient ruined city of 
Honduras. The buildings are of stone carved 
with symbolic designs. Good collections of the 
sculptures made by Saville and others are in the 
American Museum of Natural History (New 
York) and other American museums. Tlie city 
was captuied by Hernando de Chavez in 1630. 
See Architecture, American. 

COPAB'CENA'BY (from co- -f- parcenary, 
from OF. pareenerie, from parcener, partner, 
from ML, partionanus, having a share, from 
Lat. parttUo, sliare, from pars, portion). An 
estate m England originating in descent to two 
or more persons, called tlience “coparceners'* or 
“parceners.” It geneially arises under the rule 
of law which makes the daughters of one djmg 
without male heirs inherit equally, but it may 
also arise by local custom, as in th^ case of 
the descent of lands held by the tenure of gaiel- 
kind, where all the sons "inherit equally Al- 
though the propel ty remains unsevered, yet 
each parcener is entitled to a distinct share of 
it, and consequently there is no benefit of sur- 
vivorship, but the right of each descends to his 
or her heirs, who are still called “coparceners” 
with the surviving original parceners. If one 
, of the coparceners alienates his share, the co- 
parcenary is destroyed, and the estate becomes 
a tenancy in common ( q.v. ) . It may also be 
destroyed by partition, whereby the estate is 
divided up among the coparceners in severalty. 
This may be effected either voluntarily by an 
interchange of deeds or by an action at law. 
Such parts of the property as cannot be di- 
vided (such as the manor house, etc.) pass to 
the eldest sister or her issue, but an equivalent 
in value is assigned to the remaining sisters. 
If the estates in coparcenary are bj’ descent 
reunited m one person, they become again an 
estate in severalty. 

In the United States, where descent is to all 
the children or to all of a group of heirs equally, 
without distinction of age or sex, coparcenary 
was from the b^inning the usual form of com- 
mon ownership of land. Such descendants are 
now usually declared by statute to take the land 
as tenants in common. See Common, Tenancx 
IN; Joint Tenancy; Descent- 

COPE. See CoeTUME, Eccijesiastical. 

COPE. A custom or tribute due to the erc«m, 
or lord of the soil, out of the lead min^ in 
Ikjrbyshire, England. 
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maim Chamj® Wkt {1811«90). An 
ImIi itnd genre pnixiter^ e^er, &nd il* 

Instrator. He was bom in Le^ and a^ndied 
at Art Scbo<d acd the Royal Acadfseay, 

of whiidi he was x^e a member in 1848 and a 
profm^r in 1867. He yisilM Fans, Munidi, 
and Italy to make sj^ial studio of the tech- 
n^ne of fr^co painting for his seriee of his- 
torical fresco de^rations in the houses of Par- 
liament iJtondon). These include ‘*The Ihn- 
barkatiofi of the Pilgrim Fathers in 1620” and 
the ** Burial of Charles I.” His numerous oil 
paintings include such subjects as ‘‘The Death of 
Cardinal Wolsey” (Osborne Castle); genre sub- 
jects, as “Maiden Mwiitation, ’ “iViother and 
Child” (South Kensington) ; “Almsgiving” (ib.) ; 
and portraits — all executed in the conventional 
academic style. He also wntributed illustra- 
tions for de lu^e editions of Gray’s Elegy 
(1847), Goldsmith’s Poettml Works (1845), 
ITiomson’s b'eatons, and other works. Consult 
C. H. Cope, Retnmtscmces of O. B’. Cope (Ixm- 
don, 1891). 

COPE, Edward Drinker (1840-97). An 
American naturalist, born in Philadelphia. He 
received his earliest training in private schools 
and then studied anatomy at the University of 
Pennsylvania. From 1864 to 1867 he was pro- 
fessor of the natural sciences at Haverford Col- 
lege, Pa. On the death of Leidy, in 1891, he 
was made professor of geology and paleontology 
at the University of Pennsylvania, where he 
was also professor of zo<»logy and comparative 
anatomy; from 1878 until his death he was 
editor of the Amn^tcan yaturaltsi. He was geol- 
ogist and paltK>ntoIogist of the survey of the 
region west of the 100th meridian under Capt. 

G. M. Wheeler and also of the survey of the 
Territories under I>. F. V. Hayden. He was 
president of the American S(H‘iety of Naturalists 
in 1895 and of tlie American Association for the 
Advancement of Science in 1896. He made an 
immense collection of fossils w'hich he described 
m his various reports, usually published by 
the go\ernnieiit. His most important contri- 
butions were to the history of extinct verte- 
brates. Scarcely less important were his in- 
vestigations of the herpetology and ichthyology 
of North America. In these fields (and espe- 
cially in the former) his work was epoch mak- 
ing and laid the foundation for the modem 
classification of North ^\merican reptiles, am- 
phibians, and fishes. C’ope’s contributions to 
science number about 400 The most important 
are* Bystemattc Arranqement of LacerUha and 
Ophidia (1864) ; Systematic Arrangement of Ex- 
tinct Batraehia^ Reptilm, and Ave^ of North 
America (1869-70); Systematic Relations of 
the Fishes (1871); Cretaceous Vertebrates of 
the West (1877); Tertwry Vertebrates (1885); 
The Batrackm of North America (1889); The 
Crocodilians, Lizards, and Snakes of North 
America (1898). Cope was deeply interestoi m 
the questions relating to the subject of evolu- 
tion. He was the leader of the Mibool of Amer- 
ican evolutionists, t^ushing Neo-Lamarckism 
(q.v.), which considers the changes and varia- 
tions wrought in the organism by the immediate 
influence of environment and the inheritance of 
such variations by the offspring as the most im- 
portant factors of organic evolution. His most 
im{K>rtant works on evolution are: Origin of 
Genera (1868); Origin of the Fittest (1886); 
Primary Factors of Organic Evolution (1896). 

COPE, Sm John (1-1760). An English 
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general. He was at in 174S, tefe hi 

beet known tiirott^ his Ignominious d^eat at 
Prestonpuis (q.v.) by the Highlandera, under 
Charles Edward Stuart, the “Young Pretender,” 
S^t, 21, 1745, and perhai^ more wi^y through 
the sar^stic daixibite soi^ on the event, 
“Hey, Johnny Copel are ye waukin^ yet!” In 
1782 he headt'd a cemmittoe which made a 
famous report on rev^uc frauds and smuggling. 

COPE, Thomas Ptm ( 1768-1854) . An Amer- 
ican merchant. He started at Philaddphia the 
first line of sailing vesstds tetween that city and 
Liverpool, and made a lar^ fortune during the 
War of 1812 b|r taking all the marine risks on 
his vessels, which were singularly fortunate in 
their voyages. He was lar^y instrumental in 
introducing the Schuylkill water into PhiMel- 
phia. In the completion of the Chesapeake and 
llelaivare (^anal. the amstruction of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, and the foundation of the 
Mercantile Library of Philadelphia. In 1807 be 
was elected to the State Lc^i'^iature. 

COPE, Walter (1860-1902). An American 
architect, born in I^iladelphia. He received his 
professional training in architects’ in Phil- 

adelphia. The w'ork of Uope ineUides the build- 
ings of Bryn Mawr College, the dormitory sys- 
tem and other buildings of the University of 
Pennsylvania, several buildings of Washington 
University in 8t. Louis, and the Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Blind at Gverbrook, Cope was 
a fellow of the American Institute of Architects. 

COOPECK (Russ, kopieika, kopeika, from ko- 
patl, OChurch Slav, kopati^ to dig). A Rus- 
sian coin, the oldest kind in Russia and the first 
substitute for furs as a medium of exchange. It 
is worth one-hundredth of a silver ruble, or 
about half a cent. 

COPEHAN. 8cc WiNTtiN. 

COPELAND, Edwin Binoham (1873- ). 

An American botanist, born at Monroe, Wig. 
He was educated at Lcland Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity and also studied at Leipzig and the uni- 
versities of Halle, Wisconsin, and Chicago. Be- 
tween 1897 and 1903 he was assistant professor 
of botany at Indiana University and at the 
State Normal School at Chico, Cal., assistant 
professor and prof(*88or at West Virginia Uni- 
versity and instructor at Stanford. In 1903-08 
he was botanist to the Philippine government; 
in 1908-09, superintendent of the Philippine 
Agricultural School; and in 1909 he became 
dean of the College of Agriculture, University of 
the PhilippincH. His publications include some 
70 articles on botaniiml research and also Ele- 
ments of Philippine Agriculture (1908) and 
Cocoami t Cut tivation (1912). 

CO'PENHA'OEH (Dan. Kobenhmn, Mer- 
chants’ Haven, from kobe, Ger. kaufen, to buy 
-f- harn, Ger. Hafen, haven). ITie capital and 
largest city of Denmark, sitnatiid on the islands 
of Seeland and Amager, in lat. 55® 41' N , and 
long. 12* 35' E. (Map: Denmark, F 3). The 
Kalvebod, or Kallebo, Strand, an inlet of the 
sound separating the two islands of Seeland and 
Amager, forms the excellent harbor of the city. 

Copenhagen is divided into six parts, of which 
that lying within the former fortifications (now 
converted into boulevards) forms the nucleus of 
the city. The quarter situated on the island of 
Amager is called Christianshavn. The centre 
of the city is marked by the Kongens Nytorv 
(New King’s Market Place), an irr^lar square 
with an equestrian statue of Christian V. Prom 
this square issue the principal streets, the fln^t 
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erf Is leadisg to the ^laaade 

<rf the t^tadel. "fllie temtiful national theatre 
(the Koyal, ballt 1874) and some of the more 
important ecmiinereial buildings are on this 
square. Ihe most inter^ii^ of tli« numer- 
ous churehes of Copenhagen are the Ym Frue 
Kifke, the metropditan eathedral, fimious for its 
statues of Christ and the Twdlve Apostles, of a 
kaeriing angel holding a shell for a font, and of 
other figures, design^ and partly executed by 
Thorwaldsenj the Holmens Kirke, built in the 
seventeenth century, and containing monuments 
to the naval heroes, duel and TordenskjSld ; Trin- 
itatis Kirke, witfi a hi^ round tower; the Vor 
Frelsers Kirke (^Church of Our R^eemer’), 
with an external wtnding staircase leading to 
the tower; and the handsome Frederiks Kirke, 
begun in 1740 and completed in 1894, whose 
magniftcmit dome is one of the most conspicu- 
ous objects of the city. Christiansborg, the 
king’s residence and a noted palace {built 1731- 
45), was destroyed by fire (1794), rebuilt, and 
again burned in 1884. The royal abode was 
then removed to Amalienborg Plads, a group of 
four palaces built in the style of Louis XV. 
The RoiMenborg Palace, built at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, contains a remarkable 
collection of jewels, weapons, and regalia. The 
Palace of Charlottenborg (built 1672), situated on 
the Kongens Nytorv, is now the seat of the Royal 
Academy of Arts. Other notable public buildings 
are the exchange, erected in 1619-40 in the 
Dutch Renaissance style j the university; the 
new citv hall; the Glyptothek, containing one 
of the choicest collections of sculpture and other 
objects of art in northern Euro^; and the new 
Art Museum, with the Royal Picture Gallery, 
which ranks high among the minor collections of 
paintings, including choice specimens of the 
Dutch and Italian schools, and by modern Dan- 
ish masters. The Moltke Palace contains a col- 
lection of Dutch paintings. The world-renowned 
Thorwaldsen Museum (built 1839-48) contains 
about 300 of the sculptor’s works, together with 
furniture and art objects bequeathed by him to 
his native city. Within the central court is 
Thorwaldsen’s tomb. 

The University of Copenhagen (q.v.) occupies 
a distinguished place among European institu- 
tions of learning. Other prominent educational 
institutions are the polytwhnic institute affili- 
ate! with the university, the veterinaiy school, 
founded m 1773, the military and naval schools, 
and the Academy of Arts. Copenhagen has a 
number of scientific and art associations, the 
most prominent of which are the Danish Royal 
Society, founded in 1742, and the Royal North- 
ern Antiquarian Society, founded in 1825. The 
Royal Library contains about 600,000 volumes 
and about 20,000 manuscripts ; and the National 
Museum, contained in the Prinsens Palace, in- 
cludes the Danish, the ethnographical, the an- 
tique, and the nuinisinatic collections. 

The city is administered by a board of magis- 
trates, including the president, appointed by the 
King, and a municipal council of 42 members. 

The chief manufactures of Copenha|pen include 
sugar, machinery, textiles, and porcelain ware. 
Shipbuilding is the principal industry. Over one- 
half of the oommeree of Denmark paases through 
Copimhagwi, and the chief financial institutions 
of the country ai^ situated here. There is regu- 
lar steam communication between Copeihagen 
and ports of Germany, Russia. England, France, 
and the United Sta^. It is the of a United 


States consul genm'al. The a-rea ei the cni^ 
with miburbs is 31 square mil^ (CbpeEthagen 
28, Frederiksberg 3) ; pop., 1911, 559,398 (Cop- 
enhagen 462,161, Frederiksberg 97,237); 1906, 
514,134 (Copenhagen 426,540) ; 1901, 454,466 
(378,235) ; 1880, 261,360 ( 234,850) ; 18^, 163,- 
307 (155,143); 1840, 120,819; 1769, 80,(KW. 

Copenhagen was a fishing village until the 
middle of the twelfth century; it b^an to grow 
in importance after coming into the possessimi 
of Bishop Absalon, who fortified it in 1167. Ow- 
ing to ite good harbor, Copenhagen soon became 
a pla(^ of commercial importance and received 
from the Bishop of Roekilde municipal rights 
about the middle of the thirteenth century. It 
was reputedly attacked by the Hanseatic towns. 
It was chosen for the capital of the kingdom in 
1443 by King Christopher, the Bavarian. Dur- 
ing 1658--59 it withstood a severe siege by the 
Swedes under Charles X, by its resistance prob- 
ably saving the Danish monarchy. In 1700 it 
was bombarded by the united fleets of England, 
Holland, and Sw'eden. It suffered heavily from 
conflagrations during the eighteenth century. In 
1801 the harbor of Copenhagen was the scene of 
the destruction of the Danish fleet by Nelson, 
and in 1807 the city was subjected to a bombard- 
ment by the British, during which the univer- 
sity and a number of public buildings were 
destroyed. Consult* Copenhagen, the Gap%tal 
of Denmark (Copenhagen, 1898) ; Seelig, Fuhrer 
durch Kopenhagen (Hamburg, 1895); Nielsen, 
Kjobenhavna Histone og Besknvelae (6 vols., 
Copenhagen, 1877-92). 

COPENHAGEN, Univebsity op. The only 
university in Denmark, and the oldest and one 
of the most famous in northern Europe. It was 
founded by Christian I in 1478, taking its 
statutes as well as some of its teachers from 
the University of Cologne, which up tp that 
time had been the chief resort of Danish stu- 
dents. ^ This first foundation perished during 
the civil wars accompanying the Reformation, 
but was reestablished in 1539 by Christian HI, 
as a Protestant university, on the model of Wit- 
tenberg, then at the ssenith of its influence. This 
foundation, destroyed by fire in 1728, was re- 
established in 1732 by Christian VI and reor- 
ganize on its present basis in 1788. Among 
the distinguished men who have shed lustre on 
the university are Holberg, in the first half of 
the eighteenth century, and Oehlenschlager, the 
poet, Madvig, the classical scholar, Rask, the 
philologist, Oersted, the physicist, and Worsaae, 
the archffiologist, in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century; Hdffding, the philosopher, and 
Brandes the literary critic, in the latter half. 
Supported partly by the state and partly by en- 
dowment, the university is attended by some 
3000 students, has a library of 400, (KX) volumes, 
museums, an academy of surgery, and an ob- 
servatoiy. Instruction is gratuitous, and the 
courses are open to both rexes. The univer- 
sity has five faculti^. Attached to it are bo- 
tanical and zodlc^cal gardens. 

CJdPEIfICB; or KdPENHDK, krpe-nik. A 
town in the Prussian Province of Brandenburg, 
situated on an island at the eonfluen<^ of the 
Dahme and the Spree, 10 miles south^st of 
Berlin. It contains a loyal palace built on the 
site of a six^nth-eentury castle of the Elector 
Frederick William, now i^sed as a seminary for 
teachers, and a seventeenth-eentury Ratbaus. 
The chief manufacture® include dyestuffs, saw- 
mill machinery, inks, gla^ linoleum, siaicii. 





chii»iy, a»d dioddy. Pop., IW®, Sl,(^l 
iw, m,nii i»io, m^mQ, m i» mm- 
tioned in 11§7 a» tto r^^mm of th« SlaTie 
Princ*! Jae®>. It was aooqoer^ fey Margrave 
of Br^uienliii^ in 1240 and plundered by the 
RttauaBB in 17^. Oonsolt Omi au Dohna, 
Kuffmrstl^he Sehlosser in der Mark Bmndm- 
bwf (Berlin, 1890). 

C0P®P0DA ii€«n. pi., from Qk. 

K^fwt!, kSpif oar 4* awr, pcma, f<wt>. A large 
and important order of entom<^tracoua erusta- 
c^ns, characterijz^ by havii^ the five pairs of 
feet specially adapted for swimming. There are 
no branchial sacs on the feet, and there is never 
any bivalve shell. The ecq»epods, sometimes 
called ‘Vater fleas,” live in ^th salt and fre^ 
water in swarms. Some sp^ies are parasitic on 
fish and sometimes do great damage in that way, 
but most eopepods are free-swimming and fe^ 
on orpnie matter in the water. They thus act 
as scavengers and must be of great importance 
in keeping harbors clean. Moreover, they seiv^e 
as food for many species of food fishes. Among 
our fresh-water species, those of the genus Cy- 
clops are perhaps the best known. They are 
very minute, actively moving creatures. The 
genus Argulus is parasitic on carp, suckers, and 
other fish. They reach a considerable size, fre- 
quently half an inch in length. Consult; publi- 
cations of United States Fish Commission and 
National Museum; Herrick and Turner, Synop- 
sis Entomostraca of Minnesota (St. Paul, 1895) j 
Caiman, The Life of Crustacea (New York, 
1911). For further information see CJbustacea; 
E.vtomostraca. 

COPEB'HICAN SYSTEM. The system 
which represents the sun to be at rest and the 
earth and planets to move round it; in other 
w'ords, that which we now know, on unquestion- 
able evidence, to be the true system of astron- 
omy. It derives its name from Copernicus (q.v.), 
but, in point of fact, it may be described as 
being a growth to which he was only one of 
many contributors. The merit of having first 
formed the general notion of the system seems to 
be due to Pythagoras; Copernicus has the credit 
of having, after the lapse of centuries, again 
drawn the attention of philosophers to it and of 
having greatly increased the probability of its 
truth by his calculations and arguments ; for tlic 
rest, the glory of having matured the idea be- 
lonp to Kepler, Galileo, and Newton, who, 
through the discovery of the law of gravitation, 
finally demonstrated its truth effectually. Many 
who have been used to reverence the name of 
Copernicus in connection with this system would 
be surprised to find, on perusing his work, De 
Revolutionibus Orbium Cwtestium, how much 
of error, unsound reasoning, and happy conjec- 
ture combined to secure for him in all times the 
association of the system with his name. 

De Revolutionibus Orbium Ccelestium, dedica- 
ted to Pope Paul III, consists of six books, in 
which Copernicus undertook to demonstrate his 
whole system. The character of the reasoning 
which then pass^ for denonstration must be 
borne in mind in judging of the author’s pro- 
eaiure in ^tahlisfaing his various ]^isitions. It 
was then thought a sufficient demonstration of 
a phenomenon to make a supposition, on which 
ite cKjcurreaw^ would be intelHgihle, without at- 
tempting to brii^ the supposition itself, by an 
induction of facts, within the truth of nature; 
many abstract propositions, too, which would 
now api^r to ridiculous, were at that time 


univer^ly aitoit^ to be of‘ pmt la 

scientific argun^nto. 

Illustrations ed both of the^ pecidlarities may 
be gleaned from tlw first of the six Iwoks of De 
Revoluikmihus, It ^^taias the following prop- 
cmitions: 1. The umvetm is spheri^L This is 
^tablished by such aigumimt# shi that the sphem 
is the mc^t ^rfect figure, ete, 2. The earth is 
spherical; which flows fwM® the same kind of 
considerations. 3. Ihe earth and mm make one 
globe. 4. The motions of all the heavenly bodies 
must be uniform and circular, or compounded of 
uniform and circular motions. Here, again, we 
meet wth singular reasons. A simple b^y must 
move in a circle, and nothing but circular mo- 
tion could give periodicity to phenomena. 5, 
Snpposing the distance of the sters to be im- 
mense, there is no reason why the earth should 
not have a motion round its axis as well as 
a motion in its orbit. 6. The sphere of the 
stars is immensely distant. 7 and 8. The an- 
cients were wrong in placing the eartli at the 
centre of the universe. The arguments under this 
head are as imaginary as those which they were 
designed to refute, 'fhe falling of a body to the 
earth is deduced from the assumption that it is 
ffiven to wholes to move circularly, w'hile 
it is of the nature of parts, separated from their 
wholes, to move in straight lines. That there 
must be a ccfttrum mundty an entity not recog- 
nized by modern science, is admitted, the ques- 
tion being as to its position. 9. It is possible 
for the earth to have several motions. 10. Co- 
pernicus establishes the order of the planets 
and draws a diagram of the system much as it 
is now represent^. It may he observed that, 
following the old systems, such as the Ptolemaic, 
he lays down a sphere for the fixed stars. See 
Firmament. 

The most brilliant and valuable part of the 
De Revolutionibus is that in w'hich he explained, 
for the first time, the variations of the seasons, 
the precession of the equinoxes, and the stations 
and retrogradations of the planets. In general, 
his explanations are correct as to the general 
nature of the causes of the phenomena. But 
Copernicus had neither mathematical nor me- 
chanical knowledge sufficient to enable him to 
explain more than the mean motions of the solar 
system. To account for irregularities he was 
obliged to introduce a system of epicycles en- 
tirely resembling that of Ptolemy. (See Ptole- 
maic System.) This arose from the false no- 
tion of his time that all motions must be com- 
pounded of circular ones, with the application 
of which idea, and with the invention of con- 
venient epiiycles, the greater part of the De 
Revolutionibus is occupied. It may further he 
added, to rectify the vulgar notion r^arding 
the relation of Copernicus to the systen of the 
heavens, that he had no answer to offer to the 
mechanical objections to his system. One of the 
commonest objections was that against the axial 
motion of the earth, that it was inconsistent 
with the fact of bodies falling to the points of 
the earth directly beneath the pointe from which 
th^ are dropped; for this he had no answer, 
nor could he have, the laws of motion being not 
yet discovered, (Nonsuit; Wolf, Oeschwhte der 
Astronomte (Munich, 1877) ; Dreyer, History of 
the Planetary Systems pom Thales to Kepler 
(Cambrid^, 19W) ; also works mentioned un- 
der COPERNICtJS. 

OOFEmmOIA, k5'pgr-nIsM4. See Cab- 
NAUBA Palm. 
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iAtmm to ddUiw ^ imsaftl ora- 

Umai l>€ioia tko LcKo^rat Moii<^ AiM»M!ialaoii» lie 
admi^^ in Ills lodaiim s new tlmiiy of electro- 
^mnism. His Oaf limes of mnd Prac- 

t^l in wMeh he i^pecially trmted of 

the g&itgli<»iie nerv^ aii4 their fnnetions and 
proposed a new and moio simple dassification 
of appmred in 18^; the ElemenU of 

Phpmolog^ in 1824 , and On PmtUenHtU Ck€dera 
in 1832 . Copland's mmt important work was 
the Dictionary of Practiml Medicine ( 1833 - 58 ), 
four cloielv printed volumes, to which he de- 
iroted the later of many years. 

GOPLAY. A borou^ in Lehigh Cos., Pa., 8 
mil^ northwest of Allentown, on the Lehigh 
Vall^ and Iron ton railroads, and on the 
hi^ Coal mid Navigation Canal. It has manu- 
factures of silk, cement, and cigars. Pop., 1900, 
1581; 1910, 2670. 

COPLEY, kdp^I, John Singleton (1737- 
1815). An American portrait and historical 
painter, along with West one of the two im- 
portant masters of the early period. He was 
bom in Bc»ton of Irish parental, July 3, 1737, 
and received instruction from his stepfather, 
Peter Pelham, a m«iatotint engraver, in which art 
his first artistic efforts were made. In paint- 
ing he was practically self-taught, although in- 
fluence by his older contemporaries, Blackburn 
and Smybert. His progress was rapid, and at 
17 he was recognized m Boston as a prominent 
painter. In 1769 he married the daughter of a 
wealthy Boston merchant, purcliased a stately 
house on Beacon Hill, and soon became the rec- 
ognized painter of Boston «)cicty. After ex- 
hibiting repeatedly and succ^sfully at the Royal 
Academy, in 1774, on the invitation of Benjamin 
West, he went to London. Through the latter’s 
kindness he received a number of commissions 
for portraits, including those of Lord and Lady 
North and the King and Queen. The following 
autumn he went to Italy, spending almost a 
year in study, to the great improvement of his 
drawing. Notwithstanding his sympathy with 
the American Revolution he remained in Lon- 
don, He w'as elected to the Royal Academy in 
1779, and through three very popular historical 
pictures he became one of the most celebrated 
English artists of his day. These were: “The 
Iteath of I.fOrd Chatham” (1779-80), “Ilie 
Death of Major Pierson” (1783), and the 
“Siege of Gibraltar” (1790), all in the National 
Gallery, London. He lived in considerable 
state, and his popularity continued until a few 
years before his death in London, Sept. 9, 1815. 
His son, Lord Lyndhurst, afterward became 
Lord Chancellor of England. 

Copley’s art falls into two distinct periods — 
an American, lasting until his removal to Lon- 
don, and a British period. In the former his 
art was somewhat primitive — ^faulty m line, 
hard in color, and stiff in pose, but the sitters 
were always distinguished in bearing, deter- 
mined in expression, and convincing in appear- 
ance. His portraits are the most typical repre- 
^ntations of the New England Kiciety of his 
day. After his study in Italy and his work in 
London his art approached more n^rly that of. 
^ntomporary British painters. His execution 
l^mme less laterte and his technique better, 
but his art is lei^ characteristic and convincii^. 
The prineipal portraits of his eariy period in- 
dhide those of John Hanixick and Samued Adams 
(1772), in the Bostim Art Museum; Mrs. Ford, 
la Hie Bosfe<m Atbemeum; Mrs. Thomas Bi^lstcm 


aM several irtbera in Mwaorkd Htdl, 
University, v^ch other ^i^Maples of 

his wiurks; Lady Wentworth and Mrs. Rcbert 
Harper, in the New Tirk PiMie Wbmryi be- 
sides others in piimte p^session, prinet^liy in 
Boston. The portraito d Rotert tzaid and his 
wife (Boston Art Mu^e^um), j^nted in Route, 
repres^t the transitiim to bla later manner. In 
London he minted “A Youth Rescued fr<»n a 
Shark” (replica in the B^ton Art Museum), 
with surprising realism; portraits of Lord Corn- 
wallis (Corporation Art t4allery, L<mdm)j the 
Earl of Maoi^eld (National Gallery, london) ; 
the Copley Family — one of his very boit works 
— and John Quincy Adams (both in the B^on 
Art Museum ) . Among his later historical paint- 
ings was “The Offer of the Crown to Lady Jane 
Grey” (1808, belonging to Mr. Ainory, Boston). 
Consult: Amory, Domestic emd Artisim JUfe 
of J. 8, Copley, K.A. (Bwton, 18H2) ; Per- 
kins, Sketch of the Ltfc of Copley (ib., 1873) ; 
Isham, History of Amenmn Painting (New 
York, 1905). 

COPLEY, John Singleton, Lord Lyndhubst 
(1772-1863). A British lawyer and statesman, 
three times Lord Chancellor of England. He 
was the son of J. S. C<^ley. R.A., and was born 
in Boston, Mass., May 21, 1772, While yet an 
infant, his father removed to England for the 
practice of his art. He was educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he was second 
wrangler and Smith’s pri/eman in 1794. In 
1795-96, as a traveling bachelor and fellow of 
his college, he visited the United States, and in 
company with the French author Volney made a 
tour which he described in Latin letters to tlie 
vice chancellor of his university. Called to the 
bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1804, he chose the Mid- 
land circuit, but did not achieve flnanctal suc- 
cess until 1812, when his defense of a Luddite at 
Nottingham established his reputation. In poli- 
tics he was at first a Liberal, and long express^ 
stmtiments hostile to the ministry of the day. He 
ably defended W'atson and Thistlewood on their 
trial for high treason in 1817 and obtained their 
acquittal. He entered Parliament in 1818, and 
a year later became Solicitor-General in the 
Liverpool administration and was knighted. In 
1824 he was promoted to the rank of Attorney- 
General, and held that office until 1826, when 
he became Master of the Rolls. When Oanning 
was charged to form a ministry in 1827, he 
offered the Great Seal to Sir John Copley, wlio 
was raised to the Upper House as Baron Lynd- 
hurst and remained Lord Chancellor from 1827 
to 1830. In 1831 he became Lord Chief Baron 
of the Exchequer, which office he exchanged for 
the woolsack during the brief administration of 
Sir Robert Peel in 1834-35. In 1835 he led the 
opposition to the Melbourne ministry in the 
Upper House, in speeches of great power and 
brilliancy. Lyndhurst’s orations and annual re- 
views of the session did much to reanimate the 
Conservative party, and pave the way for their 
return to power in 1841. He then became Lord 
Chancellor for the third time, and held the 
Great Sral until the defeat of fbe Peel govern- 
ment in 1846. After that time he took little 
part in home politics, but his voice was often 
heard on matters of foreign policy, and In de- 
nunciation of tyranny in Italy and elsewhere. 
He died in London, <k*t. 12, 1863. Lord Lynd- 
htirrt^’s hi|^ attainments as a lawyer have never 
been questioned, and his judgments have never 
been excelled for clearness, method, and le^l 
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mmma. In tlie House of Lords he had iew 
^mls maaoag his eontempomries as a brilliant 
orator and debater. He delivered his last speech 
in Parliament at the age of 88 with his usual 
forae and ability. Consult Martin, Life <4 fjord 
Lyndhurst (London, 1883), and Camj^ell’s Lines 
of the Chief Jmtwe» and Lives of the OJmmcellors. 

OOP^XAHHHBST, The Ounn m. An alias 
of Friar Tuck in the Robin Hood tales. Sir 
Walter Scott alludes to him by this title in 
Imnhoe. 

C0PP:^E, kd'pd', Pban^is EootJABD JOA* 
CHIM (1842-1008). A French poet, dramatist, 
and novelist. He was born in Paris and for a 
time was a clerk in the government service. Le 
rehqmtre, his first book of poems, appeared in 
1880 and was followed by Les intimites (1868), 
and Poimes modernes (1869), which marked 
him as a member of the Parnassian school. He 
first attracted notice by a one-act play, Le pas- 
sant (1860), the first of a series of curtain 
raisers in which he displayed greater talent than 
in his formal dramas, Le luthier de Cr&mone 
(1876), Severo TorelU (1883), Les Jacohites 
(1885), and Pour la oouronne (1895). He also 
wrote the play Mme de Maintenon (1881). His 
later lyric work is contained in Les humUes 
(1872), Le cahier rouge (1874), V Arri^re-sai- 
son (1800), and Dans la prtire et dans la lutte 
( 1001 ) ; his narrative verse in Une idylle pend- 
ant le sii;ge (1875), Ohvier (1876), L’ExilSe 
(1876), R^cita et iUgies (1878), and Vingt con- 
ies nouveaux (1883). His prose tales of the 
eighties include Ftlle de tristease, ffennette, 
Madame Kunu, and Le coucher de soleil. He 
told his own story in Toute une jeunesae (1890), 
and published a series of journalistic essays, 
Mon franc parler (1803-96). Le coupable 
(1897) is a novel of criminal psychology, and 
La bonne souffrance (1898) signalizes the writ- 
er’s reconciliation with the Church. Prom 1880 
to 1884 he was the dramatic critic of the well- 
known newspaper, La Patrte. He was elected 
to the French Academy in 1884. Copp^e is an 
accomplished artist in the short story, and here 
it is the poet in him that lends these brief and 
finished narratives their distinctive charm. He 
was at first and by instinct an artist in verse, 
a skilled craftsman, though, perhaps, a little 
affected ; indeed, his verse has often been charac- 
terized as poetical prose, owing to the lack 
of real inspiration in it and his delight in 
treating countless unimportant details of every- 
day life. After 1870 his facile suavity yield^ 
to sterner notes in the lyric of democracy, 
of work, povert^% and self-denial, and of the in- 
dignant patriotism of defeat. To this succeeds 
the ipntle idyllic vein with an occasional tragic 
touch. But whether in prose or verse, he con- 
tinues the poet of the Parisian workman and 
the petty trading class. He continually harks 
back to his lost youth in his sweetly melancholy 
romances, from which much real and delightful 
1(^1 color and Parisian atmosphere can be 
gleaned. He was very aptly called le pohte des 
humbles. He has happily described himself as 
“a man of refinement who enj<^8 simple people, 
an aristocrat who loves the masses.” 

Consult j liescure. Copper, Vhomme, la vie et 
Vcmt*re ( Paris, 1888 ) *, Driulhet, Un poete 
fran^ais: Rrmpois Coppie (ib., 1002); L’Abb4 
Delmont, Trots iUustres eonquAtes de la fm: 
Copp4e. BrumtUre^ Bourget (1905)5 Ernest 
Oaubert, Frangois Coppie (1006). 

COFTJsE, Heubt (1821-95). An American 


educator and autimr, tom in Bammuah, Ga. He 
graduab^ at Point in 1845, served in the 

Mexi^tt War, and was assistant prMessor at 
the Military Academy from 1850 to 1855, wton 
he became profe^or of English literature and 
history in the University of Pennsylvania. Here 
he remained for 11 years, after which he was 
president of Lehigh University until 1875 and 
a professor there till his d^th. In 1874 he was 
appointed a r^ent of the SmithsK>nian Institu- 
tion. Among his publications were; Elements 
of Logic (1857); Uallery of Famous Poets 
(1858); Gallery of Distinguished Poetesses 
(I860); Grant and hu Campaigns (1860); 
The Conquest of Spain by the Arab-Moors 
(1881); Elements of Rhetoric (10th ed., 1887). 
He edited two volumes of the Comte de Paris’s 
Civil War in America (1876), 

COPTEB (symbol, Cu), a tnetallie elemmt, 
distinguished from all other metals by its pe- 
culiar red color. The name is derive! from the 
Latin cyprium (from the island of Cyprus), 
later cuprum. 

Physical Characteristics. Specific gravity, 
(cast) 8.921, ( rolled or hammered ) 8.952; strea^k 
or powder, red; hardness, 2.5 to 3; heat con- 
ductivity, 89.8 (gold being taken at 100) ; elec- 
tric conductivity, 93 08 ( silver being taken at 
100); melting point, 1981.5* F.; malleability 
and ductility, high. 

Chemical Characteristics. Valency, I and 
II; atomic weight, 63.57; specific heat, 0.083, 
electrochemical equivalents, (cuprous salts) 
191.2 ampere hours per pound, (cupric salts) 
382.4 ampere* hours per pound. Copper is 
easily soluble in nitric acid, aqua regia, and 
boiling concentrated sulphuric acid, slowly 
soluble in hydrochloric acid with access of air. 
Copper combines with oxygen to form two im- 
portant oxides, cuprous oxide (CuaO) and cupric 
oxide (CuO). It combines readily w'ith various 
metals forming alloys, the more" important of 
wdiich are bronze (copper witli tin), brass (cop- 
per with zinc), and monel metal (copper with 
nickel), (See Aixoys.) From acid, neutral, 
and alkaline solutions copper is precipitated by 
hydrogen sulphide and ammonium sulphide as 
a broivnish-black precipitate, cupric sulphide 
(CuS). Ammonia added in excess to solutions 
of cupric salts produces a clear fluid of an azure- 
blue color. Metallic iron in contact with acid 
solutions is covered with a coating of metallic 
copper. 

Production and Prices. The following table 
shows the world’s copper production for the 
year 1913 as compiled by The Engineering and 
Mining Journal y New York* 

THE WORLD’S COPPER PRODUCTION IN 1913 


sotTKcn 

\^etno 

tone 

Afnes 

20,000 

Austrataaia 

45,300 

Bolivia.. ... 

5.000 

Canada 

34,587 

Chile . 

40,195 

Cuba 

3.417 

Germany 

25,000 

Japim - 

65,000 

Mexico 

52.815 

Peru 

25,715 

Roana . ........ 

44,000 

and Portugid ... 

i 52,^ 

Other Countnoi. . . ... 

^.OOO 

Uidled Sta^ . . .... 


Totid .. . 

1.000,716 
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Ffem tile iar^mmg it win be nc^d tiiat 
North America suppli^ 64.8 per omt of th^ 
worlds eopper, the United Stai^ alcme produc* 
ing §5.? per eent. 

The pr^action of the United 8tat^ k shown 
by Stiites in the annexed table, ^ eompiled by 
The Engimermg and Mining Jourml: 


€X>PPEE PRODUCTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
IN 1913 


STA’TB 

Pounds 

Alaska . 

23,360.000 

Ansoaa ... . . 

401,223,786 

Caliloraia ... 

32,206.435 

Colorado . - . 

7,320,000 

Idaho . . . 

8,594,722 

MiohigaQ . ... 

161.000,000 

Montana 

284.210,911 

Nevada . . 

83,829,329 

New Mexico ... 

48,710,000 

Utah . ... 

148,274,658 

Southern States . 

20,857,849 

Other . . 

9.223.891 

Total 

1,228,811,581 


The annual average prices for New York de- 
livery prevailing for the last 10 years are shown 
in the following table, as compiled by The En- 
gineering and Mining Journal : 


AVERAGE PRICES FOR COPPER, 1904-1913 


1 

TEAR 

Electrobiiip 
cents per lb 

Standard 
sterling per 
long ton 

Lake 

cents per Ib. 

1904 . 

12 823 

58 884 

12 990 

1905 

15 590 

69 465 

15 699 

1906 

19 278 

87 282 

19 616 

1907 

20 004 

87 007 

20 661 

1908 . 

13 208 

59 902 

13 424 

1909 

12 982 

58 732 

13 335 

1910 

12 738 

57 054 

13 039 

1911 

12 376 

65 973 

12 634 

1912 

16 341 

72 942 

16 660 

1913 

15 269 

68 335 

15 686 


The prices given are for three classes of cop- 
per, which may be briefly defined as follows: (1 ) 
electrolytic copper, or copper electrolytieally re- 
fined; (2) sta^ard, the London term for ordi- 
nary commercial brands; (3) lake, applied to 
the product of the Lake Superior mines (Michi- 
gan), which, because of its peculiar occurrence 
and treatment, is of especial value in plate and 
tube mills. 

History. Copper and copper-alloy objects are 
found in the prehistoric remains of (1) Egypt, 
dating back to the fourth dynasty ( 3800 to 4700 
B.c.) ; (2) Asia Minor, dating probably to 3000 
B.C.; (3) China (2500 B.c. ?). The remains 

of the Mycenaean, Phmnieian, Babylonian, and 
Assvrian civilizations (1800 to 600 b.c.) have 
yielded a variety of copper and bronze objects. 
It is probable that the Egyptians obtained their 
copper from the mines located on the Sinai 
Peninsula. The copper used by the Greeks and 
Homans was first mined on the island of Cyprus. 
Later, during the Roman conquests, ccqiper was 
found and mined in central Eur<^, Spain, and 
Britain. 

On the American continent copper was known 
to, and us^ by, tbe aboriginal racai. No dates 
can, however, be applied to ite first use. The 
Ta,ke Superim* depc^its were known to the Fiencb 
explorers in the seventoeoth century. 2>ariiig 
the ein^toofttii coatury some smaU shipments of 


copper iww were made frixm the Atlantie mem- 
bcttrd to Eumpe, originating from mmm in Oem- 
nectieut. New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, Itwa® 
not until 1844 toat copper ciyne into prcood- 
nence as a mineral product of United Stotos. 
Since that date the increase in production has 
been pheaiomenal, until at pr^ent the United 
States is alone credited witih M per c^t the 
worid’s production. 

Uinemlogy. The principal ^pper-bearim 
minerals are; native copper, cuprite, or oopper 
oxide (Cu,0) ; malachite, or green carbonate of 
copper (CuCOs.(?u(OH) 3 ) ; azurite, or blue car- 
bonate of copper (2CuCOg.Cu(OH)s) ; chaloopy- 
rite, or copper pyrite (CuFeSj) ; bornite or p^- 
cock copper (Cu^FeS,) ; chalcoeite, or cxippcs* 
glance (CujS) ; chrysticolla. or silicate of cop- 
per ( CuSi08.2H,0 ) ; tetrahedrite, a copper-an- 
timony sulphide (CusSbaS^) ; enargitc, a copper- 
arsenic sulphide ( CujAsS* ) ; and wvellite, or 
cupric sulphide (CuS). 

Geology and Mining. The origin and geo- 
logical occurrence of these minerals is so varitn, 
and so compb’x as to preclude any detailed de- 
scription within the scope of this article. Suf- 
fice it, therefore, to briefly enumerate and de- 
scribe the deposits of chief economic importance 
in America, which are: (1) the native copp&r 
depofnt9 of Lake Superior; (2) vein deposits, as 
exemplified at Butte, Mont.; (3) contact de- 
posits, as exemplified at Bisbee, Ariz. ; (4) dis- 
seminated or so-called **porphyry’^ deposits, of 
which the Utah, Nevada, Ray, Miami, and Chino 
mines are examples, and (5) pyritio deposits, 
exemplified at Ducktown, Tenn., and in northern 
California, ^ 

1. The Lake Superior deposits. The valuable 
mineral here is native copper, occurring as a 
cement binding together or replacing the pebbles 
of a conglomerate, and as a filling in an amyg- 
daloidal diabase. The largest pr^ucer of this 
district, the Calumet and Hecia mine proper, is 
now deriving the major portion of its ore from 
the araygdaloidal beds, the conglomerate ort^ 
being nearly exhausted. The average yield of 
copper from the ores mined and milled during 
recent years is from 14 to 22 pounds per ton. 
The handling of such low-grade ore at a profit 
has only been possible because of the very un- 
usual and favorable natural conditions. 

2. The Butte deposits consist of several series 
of large and numerous veins in granite. The 
ores, as mined latterly, yield from 40 to 70 
pounds of copper per ton. The ore of the upper 
part of the zone of secondary enrichment has 
been largely exhausted, and the present output 
is made up mainly of ores from the lower hori- 
zons, primary chalcoeite and similar minerals 
occurring at a depth of 2000 feet and over, 

3. The Bishee deposits have yielded large ton- 
nages of exceptionally high-grade ores. The 
main ore bodies have been found on or nmr a 
limestone-porphyiy cemtaet, tbe chief tonnages of 
former years Imving come from the limestone 
side of the contact; now,, however, the lower- 
grade ore occurring in the porphyry is being 
developed with excellent results. For the year 
1012 the yield in copper per ton of ore was 122 
pounds. 

4. The disseminated or so-called **porphgrg” 
deposits consist of large areas of alt^^ r^ks 
carrying uniformly disseminatod copper valtt^. 
The yield of copper per ton of ore varies from 
20 pounds, as in the cose of Utah copper, which 
is mined hy steam shovels, up to 83 pounds at 
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Miami, wMeh i® operated as an nndergroond 
mine. Two Soatli American defmsite of this 
type are wwtliy of note: they are ttie Braden 
mine, and the prc^erty of the Chile Cqpper Com- 
pany, hoth legated in Chile. 

§. The pyrite depomts consist of large masses 
or lenses of cupriferons pyrite oecnrring practi- 
cally fr«B from p^ngue. of this char- 

acter nsnally yield copper valn^ ranging from 

pminds per ton, as in Tennessee, to 60 pornids 
per ton, as in northern California. Their eco- 
nomic importance is largely due to associated 
recoverable mineral values, l.e., gold, silver, and 
sulphur. Foreign mines of importance of this 
type are the Mount Lyell mine in Tasmania and 
the Kyshtim mine in Kussia. 

MfiTALtUBGY 

IhEtractimg. The methods employed in recov- 
ering copper from its ores may be divided into 
two ^neral classes* (1) mechanical methods; 
(2) chemwal methods. Ordinarily a emnbina- 
tion of both methods is used. 

1, Meohanwal or milhng methods, presup- 
pose that in all cases the material to be treats 
has been crushed to a degree of fineness sufficient 
to liberate the particles of valuable mineral 
from the associated valueless material, and may 
be subdivided into the following methods- (a) 
wet, {h) dry, (c) magnetic, (d) electrostatic, 
and {e) potation. Briefly, (a) wet and (h) 
dry milling separate the copper minerals from 
the associated barren rock (gangue) by making 
use of the relatively greater weight (for a like 
buljf) of the copper minerals as compared w-ith 
the gangue. In the first case water, in the 
second air under pressure, is used as the work- 
ing mc^diura. (c) Magnetic milling is used at 
times when the copper minerals are mechani- 
cally associated with certain iron minerals 
which are susceptible to magnetic influence, and 
which may therefore be removed by passing 
the crushed ore through a magnetic field, 
thereby removing the iron minerals with the 
consequent increase in grade (copper content) 
of the remaining material, id) Electrostatic 
milling mak<B use of the varying electrical con- 
ductivity of minerals, tlie crushed and dry ore 
being passed by gravity through a field of static 
electricity, with the result that each falling 
particle of ore is charged with electricity in a 
degree dependent on its mineral character, and 
as a result is correspondingly deflected in fall- 
ing. (e) Flotation methods depend upon the 
fact that certain minemls (usually sulphides) 
are buoyed up by oil films or attached ^s par- 
ticl€*i, while the associated non-metallic minerals 
are not so affected, the result being that when 
the crushed ore is brought in contact with oil 
or dilute acid solutions in proper i^ceptacles a 
separatioa is effected. In all of the above-men- 
tion^ methods the valuable mineral is sepa- 
rate from the barren material, suitable mechan- 
ical mians being provided to maintain and to 
provide for the effojted separation. The valu- 
able product is usually termed ^'concentrate” 
and is given further tr«ttment as indicated be- 
low, while the valueless product is called “tail” 
or “tailing” and i# discarded. 

i. Chemiml methods, adapted for treating 
crude one, or, as is now more often the case, 
using as their base material obtained from some 
one of the mechanical mr milling methods above 
d^criM, may be subdivided into (1) dry 


method, or smelting, and (2) wet, or 
metaUurgtml. 

< 1 ) methods, or smelting, as carried on 

to-day, may be subdivided accor^ng to the type 
of furnace employed into (a) reimheratory 
smelting, (b) blaet-fumace smelting, and (a| 
electric smelting. In {a) recerheratory smMt- 
ing the dimensions of the furnaces employed 
reach a maximum width of 20 feet by a lei^h 
of 120 feet, the height being small as compared 
with the width. The smelring procedure is as 
follows; The ore, after having received a pre- 
liminary heating or roasting treatment in cir- 
cular multi-hearth furnaces of the McDougall 
or Wedge type, is mixed with suitable flux^ 
(limestone, quartz, or iron ore) and charged 
hot on the furnace bottom and fused by extra- 
neous heat (usually from oil burners at one 
and of the furnace). The products of this 
fusion are slag and matte, which are removed 
from the furnace while molten. The matte, 
which accounts for the copper of the original 
ore, is subsequently retreat^ by processes here- 
after described. The waste heat from furnaces 
of this type is used for steam generation. (6) 
Blast-furnace smelting. The ore, either in a 
crude state or partially roasted as metallurgi- 
cal requirements may dictate, is mixed with 
proper fluxes Snd fuel and charged into fur- 
naces whose height is invariably greater than 
their width (dimensions vary, ranging in width 
from 36 to 60 inches, in length from 36 to 612 
inches, and in height from 6 to 24 feet). These 
furnaces have near their bottom a varying 
number of air inlets (tuyeres) through w-hich 
air under pressure is forced with the purpose 
of giving the oxygen necessary for the burning 
of the fuel and for the thenno-chemical re- 
actions incidental to smelting. The products 
from the fusion of the charge are slag, matte, 
and fumes. The matte is retreated, the fumes 
may or may not be treated, for the recovery 
of the sulphur which they contain. (c) elec- 
tric smelting is still in the experimental stage, 
the basic idea being to do away with the use 
of carbonaceous fuel as a heat producer, sub- 
stituting therefor heat resulting from the 
passage of an electric current. 

The old Welsh or German methods, consist- 
ing of stage smelting in furnaces of small dimen- 
sions, are but little used at the present time. 

Matte treatment. — The matte obtained from 
the above-described smelting methods consists 
of a copper-iron sulphide, its composition 
changing with conditions. Usually the range 
of copper contained will be from 26 to 60 per 
cent (in exceptional cases the matte may be 
as low as 10 per cent copper, as at Ducktowm, 
Tenn., in which case the matte is given a 
secondary smelting in blast furnaces for the 
purpose of increasii^^ its copper content). In 
order to eliminate the iron and sulphur con- 
tained the matte may be treated in (o) rever- 
beratory furnaces or (b) in converters, (a) 
The reverberatory method of treatment, nerf; now 
generally used, provided for the resmelting of 
the roasted matte with the addition of silica in 
small reverberatory furnaces, the iron of the 
matte combining with the silica forming slag 
which is removed as formed, the resulting impure 
copper being subsc^u^tly refined- ( 6 ) The 
converter method of treatment, now practically 
universal, provide for the treatment of the 
moltaa matte in barrel-shaped v^sels fitted 
with air inl^s. Ai^ordii^ to toe chamcb^ of 
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Hie irf these Tessels they have bee® called 

0md4m^ mnYertets and ^^sic-Umd c^nTCrters. 
The basic lining has stiperiMed^ the acid and la 
near genemlly iMfed. In l»(d;h ty^ the snl- 
phnr o# the matte is ^minated by nxiditation; 
while the iron forms a slag — ^in the first case 
with the siliceous (acid) lining irf the con- 
verter, or in the second case with silica added 
through the mouth of the converter — and is 
poured off at intervals ica-ving the impure or 
so-called blister copper (analyzing 96 -f per 
cent copper) to be finally east as ingots or as 
anod^ and subsequently refined. 

(E) Spdr&metallurgi^ methods aim at the 
obtaining of the copper contained in the ores 
under treatment in the form of an aqueous so- 
lution. Basically they are an adaptation of lab- 
oratory methods of analysis to commercial ends, 
and as so appli^ are a devdiopment of the last 
50 years. The process is in ^neral as follows: 
(o) Rendermg the copper as occurring %n the 
ores soluble. This normally means preliminary 
roasting for those ores containing sulphur in 
combination with the copper. The roasting may 
be carried on with or without the addition of 
reagents ( Fe2S or NaCl ) and means the heating 
of the ore by the use of extraneous fuel to a 
degree of heat varying from 300“ to 800“ C. 
{h) Leaching. The roasted ore is subjected in 
suitable vessels to the action of a dilute acid 
solution ( the solvent ) . Those sed vents which 
have had the most successful application to 
date are sulphuric acid, ferric sulphate, hydro- 
chloric acid, ferric chloride, (r) Precipitating, 
The copper solution obtained is removed from 
the ore pulp and subjected to either chemical 
or electrical treatment. Probably the rnost 
used method of precipitating (removing in solid 
form) copper from solutions is that employing 
iron (scrap iron), the copper being deposited 
in a finely crystalline form, the equivalent iron 
replacing it in the solution. Copper thus pro- 
duced 18 naturally impure and must therefore 
be melted dowm "and refined. Hydrogen sul- 
phide has also been used as a precipitant, the 
copper coming dovn in the form of a sulphide 
and subsequently retreated and refined. Car- 
bonate of lime as a precipitant has been tried, 
the copper l)eing brought down as an oxide, 
which 18 further treated for the production of 
commercial copper. 

The passage of a suitable direct electric cur- 
rent through a copper-bearing solution, using 
insoluble anodes and pure copper cathod^, 
causes the contained copper to be deposited in 
a finely crystalline form at the cathode, this 
cathode copper being melted and cast in salable 
form or subjected to refining, depending on 
the charaeter of the deposit. 

^efising. Copper, either as produced in the 
form of “blister copper” or as a product from 
hydrometallurgical treatment, is usually refined 
by either of the following methods: (1) reper^ 
heratory or (2) electrolytic. 1. The reverbero' 
lory method (English process) procedure is to 
melt the impure copper down in saucer-shaped 
furnaces by extraneous hmt and then subject 
it to proper oxidizing and reducing action with 
the addition of small quantities of silica and 
iron. But a small percentage of the world’s 
copper is now handled by this method. 2. Elec- 
trolytic refining, now genemlly med, ^msists 
of easting the impure copper in slabs, placing 
them in suitable tonks as anodes, using as 
oithedes sheets of reflndl copper; the tanks 
VoL. Yl.—o 


being filled with a copper sulphate seduHon 
(the el^trolytej Hiowing some free mid. ths 
passage of a direct electric current causes cop- 
per to be depi^iW at the catbede with me 
release of a corresponding quantity of sulphuric 
acid which attacks the mpper of the anode, 
thus eimtinuously regmerating the electro- 
lyte. This cyclic action is continued until the 
anodes have been consumed to a minimum of 
waste. The impurities in the anode not being 
soluble fall and collect on Hie tank bottom in 
the form of a sludge. This sludge wmtains the 
precious metals and receives a subsequent treat- 
ment for their separate recovery. The reffmd 
copper cathodes are removed from He tanibi 
when built up to a convenient tliiekness, are 
washed and dried, and melted down under 
proper oxidizing and reducing conditions in a 
special form of reverberatory furnace (easting 
furnace), the molten copper being cast in slmpes 
adapted for commercial uses, and analyzes ap- 
proximately 99.8 -f per cent copper. 

tTses. Copper, because of ite abundance in 
nature and its amenability to metallurgical 
treatment and consequent low cost, its high 
electrical and thermal conductivity, its great 
tensile strength and the case with which it 
may be worked, is consumed in large quanti- 
ties in the manufacture of electrical and me- 
clianical apparatus, alloy metals, munitions of 
war, coins, shipbuilding, and in architecture 
and the arts. 

Terminology 

Anode. Term used in the eli‘etrolytic treat- 
ment of copper to denominate that electrode 
or conductor by which the electric current en- 
ters into the solution or electrolyte. 

Black copper (coarse copper). An impure 
metal normally ranging from 70 per cent to 
99 per cent copper with leas than 2 per cent 
sulphur. Usually a product rcbultant from 
the smelting of oxidized (nonsulphur-biiaring) 
ores. 

Blister copper. The final product of direct 
smelting of copper ores, the copper ranging 
from 96 per cent up. 

Cathode. Used in contradistinction to anode 
and indicates that electrode by which the elec- 
tric current leaves the solution. 

Cement copper. The copper obtained by pre- 
cipitating copper from solutions by the use of 
iron. 

Concentrate. The valuable mineral product 
resultant from mechanical treatment of an 
ore. 

Converting. A special form of treatment for 
the oxidization and reduction of matte to blis- 
ter copper. 

Electrolytic copper. The copper produced 
by electrolytic refining methods. 

Flux. Any material added in smelting for 
the purpose of facilitating the fusion of the 
charge. 

Head. A term used in the m^hanieal treat- 
ment of ores, indicating the material as deliv- 
ered to the mill, prior to any treatment other 
than crushing. 

Matte (coarse metal). The valuable product 
resultant from smelting sulphur-bearing orc«, 
Onsiating of copper, iron, and sulphur in vaiy- 
ing proportions. 

Mill. A general term for a plant using me- 
chanical or hydrometallurgieal proe^ses of or© 
treatment. 
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MiUing. !Phe meeliafiical treatment of an 
ore, hatting s« its piirp<»€ the ^paration of 
the mlmbie from the nonvaluable minerals. 

0re, A mine product containiiig minerals 
^of economic value. 

Refining. The further treatment of white 
metal or blister copper with the purpose of 
pft^ttcing a commercially pure copper (99.8 4- 
per cent) and the incidental recovery of any 
associated precious metals. 

Roasting. Subjeeting ore or furnace product 
to iieat without fusion with the object of re- 
moving or decreasing the contained sulphur. 

RIag. The valueless scoria produced in smelt- 
ing processes, 

Hmelting. The reduction of ores or concen- 
trates in furnaces by heat and fusion. 

Tail {Tmlings). The waste or discarded 
product resulting from the mechanical treat- 
ment of an ore. 

White metal. A matte containing but a 
relatively small amount of iron, the copper 
apjoroximating 80 to 75 per cent. 

Wire bar. A special form of casting suited 
in dimensions to the use of wire-drawing 
machines. 

Wire^har copper. Refined copper cast in 
wire bars. 

Bibliography. For information on those 
subjects briefly touched upon in the foregoing 
article, consult the following books: Chemistby, 
Freseniua, Manual of Qualitative Chemical Analy- 
sts (Kew York, 1913) ; Miller, Quantitative 
Analysis for Mining Engineers (ib., 1907); Min- 
es iLOOY, Dana, Eystem of Mineralogy (ib., 
1913) ; Geology, Kemp, Ore Deposits of the 
United Btates and Canada {ib., 1900); Weed, 
Copper Mines of the M orld (ib., 1907) ; Mining, 
Hoover, Principles of Mining (ib., 1909); 

METAiXtTBGY, Richards, Ore Dressing (ib., 
1909) ; Schnabel, Handbook of Metallurgy (ib., 
1007); Greimawalt, Hydrometallurgy of Cop- 
per (ib., 1912); Peters, Principles of Copper 
Emeltmg (ib., 1907) ; Statistics, Mineral In- 
dustry (annual, ib ) ; Engineering and 
Journal (weekly, ib.). 

COPPER, IN Shipbuilding. A ship which 
has her bottom sheatlied with sheet copper is 
naid to l>e coppered, or copper-bottomed. The 
copper so used is in sheets measuring about 
48 by 14 inches, and weighs 18 to 32 ounces 
per square foot. The copper is always applied 
over wood, to which it is nailed, at ordinary 
draft the line of the copper is usually w'ell 
above w’ater. It seems to keep the bottom free 
of serious marine growth, which readily at- 
taches itself to woikI and less readily to iron. 
C'oppering cheeks the formation of marine 
growth m two w'ays — as a germicide (the car- 
bonate of copper formed is a deadly poison to 
animal and vegetable life) and by Vxfoliation, 
the film of copper salt peeling off quite readily, 
carrying with it the attached growths. When 
cheapness is more desired than strict efficiency, 
alloys of copper are used for sheathing. Iron 
and steel ships are coppered by first putting on 
a thickness or two of wrood planking; this is 
to avoid galvanic action, which may be serious 
if the hull and copper are connected. In the 
United States navy very few vessels have been 
coppered, and the Board of Ckmstruetion in 
the Kavy Department has decided against cop- 
pering except for certein small vessels for spe- 
cial service. A wooden ship is copper-fastened 
when the bolts used in her underwater body 


are of copper instead of iron. Iron bolts rust 
rapidly when exp«B^ to the action of Mdt 
water, particularly when merely damp, or wet- 
ted and dried alternately. This seriously re- 
duces the strength of the ship. Copper bolts 
are eaten away much less rapidly. 

COPPERAS (ME. coperose, from OF., Pr. 
couperose, from ME. coporosa, cuperosa, cup- 
rosUf from Lat. eupri rosa. rose of copper). The 
name given to the commercial ferrous sulphate 
and also applied to the native mineral melan- 
terite. 

COPPER BXTTTEBFIjT. Any of several 
small butterflies, so called in reference to their 
colors. In England collectors apply the name 
to those of the family Lycsenidse in general. In 
the United States it is restricted to the closely 
related forms of the genus Chrysophanus, which, 
however, is found also in the Old World. 

COPPER CUFF. A town in Sudbury Dis- 
trict, Ontario, Canada, on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, 4 miles west of Sudbury. It is of 
recent origin, having grown into recognition 
since 1901. It is, dependent upon the mining 
and smelting of copper and nickel, which 
abound in the district. Good fishing and hunt- 
ing are to be had in the vicinity. Pop., 1911, 
3082. 

COP'PERFIELD, David. See David Copper- 
field. 

COPPER OLANCE. See Chalcocite. 

COPTPERHEAD. A venomous North Ameri- 
can snake {Ancistrodon contortna) of the rat- 
tlesnake family. It may exceed 4 feet in length, 
and lias a burnished copper-colored head, hazel- 
brown (sometimes golden) body, with Y-shaped 
dar^ blotches on the sides, which usually meet 
over the back. The belly is marked with round 
black spots. The tail is tapered, greenish when 
young, chestnut in age, and has no rattle; nor 



THE COPPERHEAD. 

(Top of head, and face view.) 


does the snake vibrate it against the grass, “and 
so produce a warning sound not unlike that of 
the rattlesnake,” as is often said, more than is 
the habit of all snakes when excited. Another 
unfounded fable is that it waits until you pass 
and then strikes from the rear. The truth is it 
18 sluggish, moving about mainly at night, and 
by day seeks to avoid notice and will not bite 
unless greatly alarmed or provoked; most acci- 
dents result from picking it up or touching it 
with the hand in handling brush or stones in 
the woods or clearing swamps. Its bite is as 
deadly as that of any snake of its size, and the 
ab^nce of rattling makes it especially danger- 
ous. In the fall it seeks some underground den, 
where occasionally several have been found en- 
tangled together in dormancy ; these are usually, 
if not always, pregnant females. When arous^ 
in spring, it seeks swamps and wet meadows, 
where its food (mainly mice) is mo«t abundant, 
and where the young are brought forth alive in 
midsummer. This snake is known from Massa- 
chusetts to the Rio Grande, c^pwjially in moun- 
tainous districte, and is still o^mmon in the 





toekf hUk ®f the H^ion and CMiB€^tient Tal- 
leys. It has many nanK^, snch as ‘‘pilot,*’ ”ml- 
eye," adder,*^ “eopper-belly,** and, in the 

Si»^, “eottott-moutli** and ^‘inooeasitt** — the last 
confasing it with its near relative, the true or 
water moccasin (q.v,). Cimsult Stejneger, “The 
Poisonous Snakes of North America,” in Annual 
M^p€)rt of United Btatm National Museum for 
l^S (Washington, 18d5),and DitmarSj^The Rep- 
tile Book (New York, 1W7). See Plate of 
Eattlesnakes, 

COFPBBHEJJDS. A name given by their po- 
litical opponents during the Civil W’ar to those 
Northern men who, believing the conquest of 
the South impossible — though not necessarily 
sympathizing with the Southern cause — strenu- 
ously objected to the vigorous prosecution of 
the war by the administration. In some parts 
of the country the name was uniformly used 
as synonymous with ‘‘Democrats,” The most 
prominent and most obnoxious of the “Copper- 
heads” was Clement L. Vallandigham (q.v.). 
The name was taken from the copperhead snake, 
which g^ves no warning before it strikes. It 
originated in 1862 and quickly came into gen- 
eral use throughout the North. Another expla- 
nation of the name is that it came from the 
habit of the extreme opponents of the war wear- 
ing as a badge a button cut out of a copper 
cent on which w'as the head of the Goddess of 
Liberty. 

COPPEB INDICK). A name given to the 
mineral covellite, especially when found in 
spheroidal masses of an indigo-bliie color, as 
is the ease at various localitit^s in Thuringia 
and at Vesuvius. Covellite is a copper sulphate. 

COP'PBBICINE BIVEB. A river of north- 
ern Canada, so named, in common with the 
mountains to the west of it, from the metallic 
products of the vicinity. It rises in Point Lake, 
Mack^zie Province, and enters Coronation 
Gulf, in the Arctic OcoAn, about lat. 68® N. 
and long, 116® W (Map: Canada, G 3). The 
Coppermine River is not navigable, being 
throughout its course of over 300 miles little 
better than a series of falls and torrents. 

COPPEB NICKEL. See Nicoolite. 

COFPEB-NOSED BBEAH (so called from 
the color of the snout). The blue sunftsh, or 
dollardee (Lepomts palhdita), of the Mississippi 
valley. See Sunfish; and Plate of Dabters 
AND Sunfish. 

COPPEBPLATE ENGBAVINO. See En- 

QfiAVING. 

COPPEB PYBITES. See Chalcopteite. 

COPPEB BIVEB. A river of Alaska, whose 
source is a glacier of the same name on the 
northern slope of Mount Wrangell. It flows at 
first northward, then westward and southward 
to the Gulf of Alaska, into which it empties 
at long. 145® W. — just west of Controller Bay 
(Idap : Alaska K 5 ) . Excepting the mountainous 
region in which the stream originates, the to- 
pography of its basin reverses the usual rule, 
for the river’s upper course, once it is fairly 
clear of Wrangell’s slope, lies through a broad 
plain, while its lower course carri^ it through 
the Chugaeh Mountains, which extend almost 
down to its delta. Its length is about 300 
mil^ and its basin has an area of about 23,000 
sqimre miles. Its fall is about 3600 f^t, or 
at an average of nearly 12 feet a mile. From 
Copper Center the fall is nmrly 7 feet a mile. 
Its chkf tributary is the Chitna, from the east. 
Consult ll^^nhall, “Oreology of the Ontral 


Coppr River Alaska,” in United Mtdtm 

Ueohg^l Bmee Boeummt .Vo. W 

(Washington, 1^5). 

^P^EBSMITlir (translation of the native 
Philippine tamlmgut, which is imitative of the 
bird’s cry). One of stweral barbets (q.v.) of 
India and eastward to the Philippines, which 
are called by the natives by names meaning 
“coppersmith,” “ironsmith.” etc, on account of 
their sharply actented metallic notes. A fa- 
miliar species in Natal is billed “tinker Wrd.” 
They are gorgeously plunmg<>d, slu^sh, fruit- 
eating birds, very numerous and noisy, but 
keeping in the tops of the trees and making 
only short, heavy flights. I'he crimson -breasted 
coppersmith (Megafcrma homarephala ) is one 
of the best knoan and ino<<t gaudy. 

COPPBT, kA'pft'. A village in the Canton of 
Vaud, Switzerland, situated on the west bank 
of the Lake of Geneva, fl miles north-northeast 
of Geneva (Map: Switzerland, A 2). The house 
in which Madame de Stalfl lived is still stand- 
ing and contains some excellent paintings and 
sculpture. Watches and clocks are made in 
Coppet. Pop., 1900. 552: 1910, 581. 
COP'PICE. 8ee Copse. 

COP'PINGEB, John Josfjph (1834-1909), 
An American soldur He w'as born at Queens- 
town, Ireland, and early joined the papal army 
in the struggle against King Victor Emmanuel. 
Afterward he came to the t’nited Rtates, was ap- 
pointed a captain in the Fourteenth Infantry in 
1861, served throughout the Civil War, being 
brevetted major and lieutenant colonel for serv- 
ices at TrcMlian’M Station and Cedar Creek, 
respectively, in 1864. In 186.5 he became colonel 
of the Fifteenth New York Cavalry. He served 
in several Indian campaigns (1806-68), receiv- 
ing the brcv<*t of cobme*! (1868), and was pro- 
moted to be major of the Tenth Infantry (1870), 
lieutenant colonel of the Eighteenth Infantry 
(1880), colonel of the Tv'cnty-third Infantry 
(1891), and brigadier general on April 25, 1895. 
During the Spanish- American War he was ap- 
pointed major general of United States Volun- 
teers and was pl.aced in command of the Fourth 
Army Corps, stationeil at Camp Wheeler, Hunts- 
ville, Ala. He was retired from active service 
Oct. 11. 1898. 

COPPINO, k6p-pe'n6, Michele (1822-1901). 
An Italian stotesman and author. He was born 
in Alba, Piedmont, and vas educated in Turin, 
where he became professor of Italian literature 
in 1861 and rector in 1800 He was Minister 
of Education in the cabinets of Katta:^zi (1867), 
Depretia, Cairoli (1876-79), and Depretis (1884- 
88), in which capacity he secured the passage 
of a law regulating compulsory ebwentary edu- 
cation. He contributed largely to the Rivista 
contemporanea. 

CO'PBA (Hind, khoprd^ from Malayalam 
Koppara), The dried kernel of the coconut. 
It is used for the coconut oil which it yields 
and coconut stearin. Copra, either sun dried 
or kiln dried, contains OO-fiS per cent of oil, 
while hot air dried may run as much as 74 
per cent. 

COPBI'NIfS. See Fungi, Edible, for article, 
and Colored Plat e. 

COP^BOLITES ( from Ok. cjirpot, fcoproa, 
dung *4“ ’klSoSf HthoSf stone). The fossil excre- 
ments of animals found at times in the Paleo- 
zoic and Mesozoic strate of tlie earth’s crust. 
Their true nature was first inferred from thdr 
occurrence in the bodies of several species of 
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in the region where was nitnatM 
the InteEftinal tube. It hi^ been sinee shown 
that thej are the voidings chiefly of eaurians 
and also of flshcs. They often contain ^rtions 
of seai^, bone, teeth, and shells, the indiges- 
tible parts of the food on which the animals 
lived- Occasionally they may be found exhibit- 
ing the spiral twisting and other marks pro- 
duced by the conformation of the intestinal 
tube, similar to what is notice in the excrement 
of some living fishes, and some specimens have 
been erroneously described as plants. These 
pcKjuliar markings obtained for them the name, 
when their true nature was unknown, of “larch 
cones'’ and “bezoar stones.” Coprolites are 
found to contain a large quantity of phosphate 
of lime; and as this forms a valuable manure, 
the deposits containing them have been largely 
quarried, especially in England, where they 
are found over extensive areas in Norfolk, 
Essex, Cambridgeshire, and Suffolk. The cop- 
rolites are extracted by washing the earth and 
are then treated with sulphuric acid; which 
converts their lime phosphate into a soluble 
form. 

Among the most interesting coprolites are 
those of spiral form from the Waverly group 
of Pennsylvania and elsewhere, originally de- 
scribed as fossil algee and problematic plants 
under the generic names of Palwowyrts, Sptran^ 
gum, and now known to be the dung 

of ancient sharklike fish such as Cladoaelache. 
Ihe silicified coprolites of the Lias of Hanover, 
Germany, have afforded great numbers of radio- 
larian remains which have been described by 
RUst, (See Radiolaria.) Consult Mantell, 
PetrifacUona and their Teachings (London, 
1851), and id., Medals of Creation (ib., 1844). 

COPBOPHAGY. See Bulimia. 

COPSE, or COPPICE ( OF. copete, from coper, 
Fr. couper, to cut, from OF. coup, caup, cop, 
colp, Pr. coup, from ML. cofpus, blow, from Lat. 
colaphus, Gk. K6\a4>of, kolaphos, buffet, from 
KoXdwTeip, kolaptein, to strike). A name given 
in England and elsewhere to a natural wood or 
plantation in which the trees are periodically 
cut before being allowed to attain the size of 
timber trees, and where new shoots are per- 
mitted to grow from their roots or stumps. 
Some kinds of trees do not send up new shoots; 
but many — as the oak, birch, chestnut, ash, elm, 
maple, alder, hazel, and willow — ^very readily 
do 80 , especially when not allowed to attain 
Iwo considerable a size before being cut over. 
Copsewoods are sometimes planted to vary 
and beautify the landscape, but more generally 
with a view to profit, either owing to a great 
local demand for their produce, or to peculiar- 
iti^ of soil and situation. It often happens 
that, owing to scantiness of soil or to unfavor- 
able subsoil, oaks and other trees, after grow- 
ing vigoronsly for a number of years, are ar- 
rested and remain almost stotionary in their 
growth. In such circumstances it is advan- 
tag^us to cut them over early and to treat 
the plaatatioii as a <x>pse, the former vigor 
being again manifested in the young shoots, 
and the land yielding in this way a greater 
return to its owner. Oak and birch are much 
planted as eop^wood, in consequence of the 
demand for their bark; the tr^s are cut over 
eveiy 12 to 25 ypjs, ^pendent upon the char- 
actor of the soil, climate, etc. The largest 
piecN^ of the wood are used lor making wheel 
spefle^ and for other purpe^^ of timt^r; the 


smaller p<»ti<ms arc used for making charcoal 
and firewood. Adi is i^metimes planted as 
wjpse, with a view to the employnmut of the 
wood for handles of in^lements, Jhurdles, Iwcqjs, 
etc., the wood of the ash, even when very young, 
being highly valued for strength and elasticity. 
Chestnut copses are planted in England to sup- 
ply hop polea Hazel is a very common copi*' 
wood, b<Mng in great denmnd lor making crat®, 
etc. Besides the cultivation of different kinds 
of willow or osier for basket making, in which 
they are cut over annually, scmie of the species 
are cultivated as copse, and cut every five, six, 
or seven years, for hoops, crates, etc., the species 
which is deemed most suitable Wng Sahw 
cuprea. Balia! alba is also commonly employed 
in copse plantations for larger willow wood. 
In some countries copsewood is particularly 
valued for the regular supply of fuel which it 
affords. 

In cutting copsewood care is taken to dress 
the stumps so that water may not lodge in 
them and cause them to rot. The size to which 
the stems are allowed to attain before being 
cut, and the frequency of cutting, differ ac- 
cording to the different kinds and the uses 
intended. Stems more than 4 inches thick are 
generally cut with the saw, but smaller stems 
with a curved bill or axe cutting upward. 

COP'TIC VEBSION. See Bible.. 

COP'TIS (Neo-Lat., from Gk, KSirreip, koptmn, 
to cut; referring to its divided leaves), or Gold- 
thread. A genus of plants of the family Ra- 
nunculaceap. Coptxs trifohata, the best-known 
species, is a native of the north of Europe, Si- 
beria, Greenland, Iceland, and North America, 
It grows in swamps and derives its popular 
name from the golden -yellow color of its long, 
threadlike rootstocks. The rootstocks are very 
bitter and have some reputation as a tonic. 
They also contain a yellow dye. The leaves of 
this plant have three wedge-shaped leaflets, and 
its leafless stems bear each a solitary, rather 
pretty white flower, the petal-like sepals of 
which have yellow bases. 

COP'TOS. See Koptqs. 

COPTS. The name given to the Christian 
descendants of the ancient inhabitants of Egypt. 
The Arabic word Quht is probably nothing but 
a mutilation of Egypt (not of Koptos, or Ja- 
cobite). The numtor of the Copts was esti- 
mated in 1907 at 706,322, and the total number 
of Christians, 881,692. They are most numer- 
ous in the towns of Upper Egypt, south of 
Assiut. As they usually live in towns and are 
rarely engaged in agriculture, they present a 
certain contrast to the Mohammedan peasants. 
They are, as a rule, of smaller stature than the 
latter and of a lighter complexion. Most of 
the Copts still wear the black coat and black 
or blue turban which they were forced to as- 
sume in the time of the Mohammedan perse- 
cution. They are frequently ^Idsmiths and 
money lenders, and they are also excellent 
clerks and accountants, although few of them 
attain the higher ^vernmental pimitions. Their 
character is apt to be marked by sullen- 
ness, distrust, and avarice. ARhough the 
Ambs owed the conqu^t of Egypt to the as- 
sistance of the Copts, they ^n b^n to 
oppress tbena cruelly, taxing them to the ut- 
most, hindering their religious worship, and 
occasionally even branding them. Those fwsrse- 
entions reduced the numbers of tlm Ct^ts very 
oonsiderably. A few of them are at present 
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©f ►Ihe Bomait C&tholie chmtsb; still 
fewer of the Greei: chureh. The ad* 

h^ to the idd Hationgd chureh, which origi- 
nate ifi a m^ism after the rcjf^tion by the 
Council of Chalcedon (461 ajd*) of the Memo* 
physitic doctrine, the Egyptians not accepting 
tie d^ision of the council. A long and bitter 
struggle against the orthodox Byzantine gor- 
ermmcttt .arose, lasting until this was replaced 
by the Arab inrasion. The Coptic sect is also 
called Jacobite, after a prominent teacher of 
the fifth century. The highest ecclesiastical 
di^itary of the Monophysitic church is the 
Patriarch of Alexandria, who at present, how- 
erer, resides at Cairo. This patriarch is always 
chosen from the monks of the convent of St. 
Anthony. By him the metropolitan of Abys- 
sinia is nominated. The rest of the clergy rep- 
r^ent orders similar to those of the Roman 
Catholic church. They have 12 bishopa The 
monks and nuns were once very numerous, but 
they have in the course of time greatly dimin- 
ished in number. The elaborate rites of the 
church present some rather curious features — 
e.g., the celebration of the Lord’s Supper with 
unleavened bread dipped in wine, and the strict 
division of the sanctuary or chancel from the 
body of the church. The Copts practice circum- 
cision and baptize by immersion. The feasts 
and fasts, which are very strictly observed, 
are nurneroua Owing to the extreme length of 
the service and the absence of seats, many wor- 
shipers lean on crutches which they bring with 
them. The Copts are very bigoted and are 
especially fanatical against other Christian de- 
nominations. Of late, however, the American 
Presbyterian mission has worked among them 
with success. At Qua it converted the Coptic 
Bishop and his whole congregation. The Coptic 
language, which was spoken from the third to 
the sixteenth century, but has now become ex- 
tinct as a vernacular, belongs to the Hamitic 
group of African languages. It is of great im- 
portance linguistically as being the descendant 
of Ancient Egyptian (see Egypt, Language), 
although its own literature is of comparatively 
small importance. In character Coptic was at 
first almost monosyllabic, like Egyptian, but it 
developed at a later period into a highly agglu- 
tinate language (q.v.). The morphological side 
Coptic was therefore little developed, but the 
phonology became the real basis of the gram- 
matical system for variations of meaning. It 
gained in consequence a far greater flexibility 
Shan Egyptian had possessed, and it also en- 
riched its vocabulary by many Greek loan words, 
as well as a smaller number of Latin and Per- 
sian terms. Arabic words are significantly 
lacking in the Coptic vocabulary. The language 
was divided into five principal* dialects. These 
were the Sahidic, or Thebaic and Achmimic 
in Upper Egypt, the Boheiric and Memphitic 
in Lower Egypt, and the Fayumic, or so-called 
Bashmuric, spoken near Lake Memaalen in cen- 
tral Egypt. There were also doubtless a number 
of dialects of much importance of which no 
reixird has been pr^rved. Of the Coptic dia- 
leefei the oldest is the Sahidic, whose literature 
da^ from the period extending from the third 
to the seventh century, comprising annals, 
translations of the Bible, apwr^hal and Gnos- 
tic iKKiks, l^fends of the saints, and the like* 
This oldest literature has been in great part 
lost, and only fragmente remain. The Boheiric 
du^eet, dating frena the seventh century, con- 


tains by far the frei^wr amount erf 
Coptic literatui^, i^ain in the main transla- 
tions from the Greek or revisions of the older 
Sahidic texts, as well as a tew translations 
from the Arabic. It is this dialect which, is 
still used in the liturgy of the Coptic church. 
The Fayumic dialect has only very scanty lit- 
erary remains, which have been diswvered lately 
by excavations m Egypt. The Sahidic is the 
mc^t harmonious and ha« more Greek loan 
a^ords than the Boheiric, while the Pavumio 
stands midway between the two. The Coptic 
script has 31 letters, 24 of ahich are Greek 
uncials (see U.ncial Lettirs), while tlie re- 
maining characters, for I (sh), h (German 
ch), h, i (French j), o (English oh In oMU), 
and fi, are derived from the Egyptian deinotic 
script. After the Mohamuit*daii conquest of 
Egj’pt, Arabic gradually displaced Coptic, al- 
though Coptic is said to linve been spoken as 
late as 1633 by one old man. 

Consult: Kirchcr, Prodromus Coptns stm 
.f!igypt%acus (Rome, 1636) ; Lingua JBgypttaca 
licstituta (ib., 1643-44); Tattam, (Compendious 
Orammar of the Egyptian Language (London, 
1830; 2d ed., 1863 i; Rosellini, Elementa Ltn- 
gucB JEgyptiaem stve Copticw (Rome, 1837); 
Peyron, (rrammattca Linguae Coptiem (Turin, 
1841); Scliwartze, Koptische (Jrammatik (Ber- 
lin, 1850) ; Uhlemann, Lmguw Coptiew dram- 
matica (Leipzig, 1863) ; Stern, Kopttsche dram- 
niatik (lb., 1880); Loret, Manuel de la langue 
igyptienne (Pans, 1802) ; Steindorff, Koptisohe 
(Jrammatik (Berlin, 18i)4); Peyron, Lejneon 
Linguw CopUcw (Turin, 1835); Tattam, Lean- 
con /EgypUaco-Latmum (Oxford, 1835) , Par- 
they, Vocabularum Coptioo-Lattnum et Lattnn- 
Coptteum (Berlin, 1844) ; J. Strzygowski, 
HellentsUsche und koptische Kumi in Aleitan- 
drta (Vienna, 1902) ; “Die Entstehung der kop- 
tischen Kirche,” mtroiluction to R. Haupt’a 
Kataloq 5 (Halle, 1906). 

COPTrLA (Lat., bond). A term employed 
in logic to designate the word which expresses 
the relation of subject and predicate in a judg- 
ment. Thus, in the sentence “Art is long,” art 
is the subject concept, Umq tlie predicate con- 
cept, and IS the copula. The copula is either 
expressed separately, as by some part of the 
verb “to be,” as in the above sentence, or it 
is contained in the word expressing the predi- 
cate. as “ The flower blooms,” i.e., is blooming. 

COP'TJXATIVE (Lat. copulattvus, from Lat. 
copulare, to join ti^ether, from copula, bond, 
from CO-, tc^etlier -f- apere, Gk. iwrmp, haptein, 
to fasten). A terra applied to words and sen- 
tences that introduce something which adds to 
the preceding thought, in the same direction. 
They are sometimes for this reason called “cum- 
ulative conjunctions.” The principal ones are 
and (the typical copulative conjunction), also, 
as well as, Ukeicise, moreover. 

Adversative, marking degrees of opposition 
of thought in the words and expressions con- 
nected; as, hut, however, nevertheless, only, still, 
yet. 

Causal, introducing a reason or cause; as, 
consequently, for, hence, then, therefore. 

Alternative, expiring a choice betw^n two 
or more things; as, either, else, nor, neither, 
whether. 

When two conjunctions connect closely re- 
lated parts of a sentence, they are called “cor- 
relatives”; as, either — or, neither — nor, whether 
—or. The subordinating conjunctions may also 
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be BttMivided, tbe priadpal classes l^mg place, 
tixae, laans^, cause, comparison, purpcHse. See 
Conmfiimov. 

CK^F'T (OF. oopfc, abundance, from Lat. copia, 
from CO-, together -J- opes, riches). In the dne 
arts, a reproduction of a work, whether paint- 
ing, statue, or engraving, not by the original 
artist. A copy made by the master himself is 
called a repetition or replica (in French, a 
douUette). A copy of a statue, or other piece 
of sculpture, taken from a mold, is not call^ 
a copy, hut a mat (q.v.). 

COP'YHOIiD. A gpasies of estate in land in 
Ireland and England, the modern form of the 
ancient tenure in villeinage, closely resembling 
in many particulars the feu rights of Scotland. 
Copyhold is expressed technically as “tenure 
by copy of court roll at the will of the lord, 
according to the custom of the manor.” This 
means that it is tenure of land, being part of 
a manor, the title being evidenced by the court 
rolls of the manor, and the right of the owner 
being in conformity with the immemorial cus- 
toms of the manor. The addition, “at the will 
of the lord,” serves only as a memorial of the 
derivation of this species of estate from the 
estates granted in old times to the bondmen, or 
villeins, which estates were, in theory at least, re- 
sumahle at the pleasure of the lord. But the 
will of the lord has from a very early period bwn 
controlled by the custom of the manor, which 
forms the lave of the tenure; and as this custom 
must be immemorial, i.e., extending to the reign 
of Uichard I, wo new copyliolds can be created. 

The custom of each manor may vary from 
that of others m important particulars. In 
some the copyhold lands are held for life only; 
in some they descend according to particular 
rules of their own ; in most, however, they 
descend according to the ordinary rules of in- 
heritance of friH'hold estates. But the custom, 
whatever it may be, cannot be altered by the 
holder of the copyhold; he cannot, e.g., entail 
his land unless the custom warrants it. 

One practical distinction of much importance, 
drawn between freehold and copyhold land, is 
the mode in which it must be conveyed. An 
ordinary conveyance is ineffectual in regard to 
copyhold, and indeed would operate, like other 
attempts to break through the custom which 
forms the title, as a forfeiture. The owner 
comes to the steward of the manor and by a 
symbolical delivery, according as the custom 
may prescribe, surrenders the land to the lord 
of the manor, m order that it may be granted 
again to such person and on such terms as are 
desired and as the custom authorises. The 
steward, by a repetition of the symbolical de- 
livery, transfers the copyhold to the person 
in question in terras of the surrender; and the 
transferee then pays the customary fine, or fee, 
and takes the oath of fealty. This is called 
eonveyanee by surrender and admittance. In 
the ease of an heir succeeding there is no sur- 
render, but there is admittance only upon pay- 
ment of the customary fine, and it is enforc^ 
by a customary penalty. A mortgage is effected 
by a surrender upon condition that the money 
is repaid and the admittance takes place only 
in event of failure of payment, A copyhold 
may in like manner be devised by will, tlie 
devisee lieing admitted on the death of the 
devisor. 

The inconveniences and loi^ aa^ming through 
the variety of customs to which copyhold lands 


are eubfect Idi the l^slature to pwwide for 
their gradual extinction. By con^nt of the 
copyhold commissioners, all the services due 
to the lord of the nmnor may be commuted for 
a fixed rent. The lord of every manor is also 
authorized to enfranchise, or convert into free- 
hold, the copyhold lands by agreement with 
their owners, and either the lord or the tenant 
may compel enfranchisement on paym^t either 
of a fixed sum, where it is at the instance of 
the lord, or of an annual rent, where it is at 
the instance of the tenant, fixed in both ca^s 
by the commissioners. See Manor; Tenure; 
Serf; and consult: Elton, Trmtise on the Law 
of Copyholds and Customary Tenures of Land 
(2d ed., London, 1893), and Scriven, Treatwe 
on Copyhold, Customary Freehold, etc. (7th ed., 
ib., 1896). 

COP'YINO MACHINES AND PBOC- 
ESSES. The various contrivances for procur- 
ing duplicates of manuscripts without the labor 
of transcribing them may be reduced to two 
classes. In the one, the writing or typewriting 
is first made and then copied ; in the other, 
the copy and the original are produced at the 
same time. The essence of the first method 
18 this: In writing the original, an ink is u^d 
that is made for the purpose, or common ink 
is thickened by the addition of a little sugar 
or glycerin If the typewriter is used, a copy- 
ing ribbon or one impregnated with such an 
ink is employed. When the writing is dry, a 
damped sheet of thin unsized or tissue paper 
is laid upon it, and over this a piece of oiled 
paper. The whole is then subjected to prei^ure, 
and the damped paper is found to have received 
an impression of the writing. It is of course 
the reverse of the original, but the thinness 
and transparency of the paper allows it to be 
read right on the other side. The machines 
for communicating the pressure are of various 
kinds. Some pass the sheets between rollers 
like the copperplate press; others act on the 
principle of the simple screw press. A simple 
plan is to wrap the sheets around a wooden 
roller of about an inch diameter, lay this upon 
a table, and roll it under a flat board, pressing 
all the while. In the second method of copy- 
ing, prepared blackened or carbon paper is laid 
between two sheets of thin writing paper. The 
writing is traced firmly on the upper sheet, 
with a steel or agate point, or common lead 
pencil, and the lines are found transferred in 
black from the blackened sheet to the paper 
adjacent. By having several of these blackened 
leaves, a number of copies may be produced 
at once, so that the method can be employed 
in duplicating invoices, newspaper copy, and 
tel^rraph messages. The blackened paper is 
prepar^ by saturating it with a mixture of 
lard and lampblack. The manifold tvriter of 
Wedgwood, invented in 1806, was on this plan. 

This is, of course, the underlying basis of 
obtaining carbon copies with the typewriter. 
A sheet of paper upon which the copy is to be 
made is plae^ next to the cylinder, and in 
contact with it a sheet of mrbon paper. Other 
sheets of paper and carbon paper to the limits 
of the capacity of the machine and the number 
of copies desired follow, and finally the original 
sheet on w'hieh the ribbon leaves the mark of 
the characters when struck by the type. Press 
copies are supplanted ' in lari^ part by 

carbon copies for business and dBeial corre- 
spmidetice, as the permanence and indeUUl^ 
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of tlte ^ as^ed, and e<^ of 

labor aad ^i^ial is ia«dht gre^r. The United 
States gov^mmeitfc Conuniseon on Hoonomy and 
smde r^ommendations to that effect 

in 1911. 

The first suggestion for a spying press is 
said to have been made by ^njamin Franldiin, 
who sanded the yet wet ink of his ma nowript 
with emery and then passed the manuscript 
between rollers in contact with a soft, highly 
polish^ pewter plate. This received the im- 
pr^sion from Ihe emery, from which numerous 
copies could be made by the copperplate print- 
ing process In 1778 James Watt adopted the 
simple plan of copying by pressing transparent, 
bibulous paper a^^inst the damp manuscript, 
so that the writing would be transferred as 
on a blotter and then read from the other side. 
Watt devised not only the copying process W’ith 
a special ink but also a rotary and other presses. 

In the papyrograph a specially prepared paper 
is used, upon which words are written with a 
pmmon pen, but with a special ink. The sheht 
is then soaked in water, and the ink corrodes 
the fabric of the wet paper, leaving open lines 
in place of the writing. The sheet is then used 
as a stencil, like that prepared by the electric 
pen. The mimeograph is an apparatus invented 
by Thomas A. Edison, by which stencils of writ- 
ten pages are obtained for the purpose of pro- 
ducing an indefinite number of copies. It con- 
sists of a fine-pointed steel stylus, moving over 
the surface of a sheet of tissue paper, coated 
on one side with a film of sensitive material. 
This paper is placed on a plate of steel, known 
as the baseboard, upon which are cut intersect- 
ing corrugations, numbering 200 to the inch. 
As the stylus moves over the paper, it presses 
it down upon the steel plate, hnd the fine siiarp 
points puncture the paper from the under side 
in the line of the writing. This paper, or sten- 
cil plate, is then fasteneil into a frame, which 
stretches it tight and smooth, again placed 
upon the basdboard with a sheet of paper be- 
tween, and an ink roller of peculiar construc- 
tion is jmsaed over its surface, forcing the ink 
through the perforations upon the paper be- 
n^th, thus making a print. The patent for 
this instrument was applied for in 1878, and 
there have been numerous improvements since, 
the apparatus being used extensively in connec- 
tion with the typewriter, where the stencil is 
made by the type bars striking a sheet of paper 
laid against a piece of gauze, the resulting effect 
being exactly the same as described above. 
Various m«;hanical devices for printing from 
stencils thus prepared are available. 

A familiar form of copying device uses a 
gelatin surface against which a manuscript 
written with a sp^^ial ink is prised. The ink 
is absorbed, by the surface, and a number of 
copies may be secured by simply placing fresh 
sh^ts against the surface. 

In making copies of insurance fKilicies and 
other documents where exact reproduction is 
desirwi, it is now customary to use a special 
foiTO of camera and sensitii^ ^p^, making 
a direct photograph, but reversed, in that white 
is black, which is available for filing. 

In connection with the typewriter there are 
many different devices for producing a grater 
or less number of facsimile leltet^ or circu- 
lars, but in the main th^ all depend upon one 
or another of the principles mentioned above, 
unleai th^ make use of some form of movable 


type. For siaking tK^ies simulteneou^y and 
at distant points a m^anieal and dtoctri^ 
device known as .the telauti^i^h is availd^le, 
but this is used more for the tranuniMion of 
intelligence than to provide an exi^t <x>py. 

The Blue-Trlnt Troesim is peculiarly adt^ed 
te the reproduction of drawings and plans, and 
is used by architecte, eiiginwjrs, and mechanics. 
Two CKilutions are prepared: the first ^ntains 
one part of citrate of iron in four parts of 
pure water; the set'ond contains one part of red 
prussiate of potash in hix parts of water. When 
ready for use, equal parts of tibe solutions may 
be mixed in a shallow dish and applied to sh^ts 
of paper with a sponge or a camel’s-hair brush. 
Any paper will serve, but that is best which 
has but little sizing. The solution should be 
applied and the paper should be dried and kept 
in the dark. The solutions themselves will 
keep, separately, in the dark as long as desired, 
but if mixtKi soon begin to deteriorate. The 
drawing or writing to be copied should be made 
with very black ink, upon thin paper or tracing 
cloth. A photographer’s printing frame, with 
a plain glass and a back easily removed, is 
used in the following manner; Place the draw- 
ing face down upon the glass, the prepared 
paper with its face against the back of the draw- 
ing; put the movable bark in place, reverse the 
frame, and expose to light. In direct sunshine 
2 to 7 minutes will be long enough, the time 
to be ascertained by trial; in diffused light, 
the expcajure must be .*> to 10 times as long. 
After exposure the print should be immediately 
washed in clear wat^T; when the chemicals are 
removed, the sheet is fastened by its corners to 
a line to dry, and the surface may afterward be 
finisht^d by a hot iron or by pressure. A little 
practice is needed to 8(‘cure the best results, and 
in a good print the lines will be clear white, 
and the background a deep blue. A light blue 
background indicates a weak solution, or insuffi- 
cient exposure, overexposure is shown by a 
grayish tint. Clear, quick sunshine will mve 
sharper lines than can be obtained by slow, 
diffused light, but in large blue-printing estab- 
lishments electric lights and special machines are 
employed. The chemical change is evident; the 
light causes a reaction between the prussiate 
of potash and the iron, of which Prussian blue 
is the product; this occurs wherever the light 
has not been intercepted by the black lines of 
the drawing, which therefore appc*ar in white 
upon an intensely blue and unfading back- 
ground. Copies may be multiplied at will from 
negatives on glass or films, from engravings in 
books, from drawings, or from manuscripts. 

Black Prints cm a white ground may ^ made 
in the same general way, by using the proper 
solution in preparing the paper, of which there 
are now numerous varieties sold ready for use, 
while the rapid making of blue and other prints 
from tracings, especially those of large size, 
is an important industry in large cities where 
there are m a ny a rchitects and engineers. 

COP'YB^IGHT. The exclusive right of re- 
producing, by writing, printing, or otherwise, 
the lang^ge and form of a literary or artistic 
production and of publishi^ and vending the 
same. In this bremd sense the right Is wholly 
mewiem, being based upon a sene# of stetutes, 
beginning with 8 Anne, c, 19, in England, and 
with the first Federal Copyright Act passed 
by the Congress of the Unit^l States in 1790. 

Copyright in published works exists in Eng- 
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tod lo-dnj by of the Copyright Act of 

$ and 4 Viet, c. 4& ( 1842 ) . Witii this mui^, 
hoiwr^, be eonsMer^ the JoHowing amend- 
menbi: 1844, international provisions? 1847, 
Colonial act; 1860, designs and scnlptoe; 1852, 
international and eigravings; 1862, arts; 
1876, international, for dramatic works; 1875, 
Canada; 1882, musical compositions; 1886, in- 
ternational; 1887, order in council (confirming 
the Bern convention) ; and 1888 and 1902, mu- 
sical compositions. In the United States the 
matter is one for national and not for State regu- 
lation, the pow^ ‘‘to promote the progress of 
science and useful arts by securing for limited 
times to authors and inventors the exclusive 
right to their respective writing and discov- 
eries” being vested in Congress by Art. I, Sec. 
8, of the Ctoustitution. The only effective re- 
striction which this clause places upon the power 
of Congress to legislate concerning copyrights 
is the virtual prohibition of the grant of a per- 
petual right of this character. The apparent 
limitotion of the power to a copyright for “writ- 
ings” only has been removed by judicial con- 
struction, the term “writings” having been held 
to include maps, charts, music, prints, engrav- 
ings, drawings, painting, and photographs, as 
well as books, written and printed articles, and 
the like. The power to protect the author of 
a book in the right to dramatize the same, and 
the author of a dramatic composition in the 
right of publicly performing or representing it, 
is included within the constitutional provision. 
But it is not clear whether the protection af- 
forded by the copyright law to sculptors places 
them in the category of authors of writings or 
of inventors or designers. However this may 
he, there is no dispute as to the authority of 
Congress to enact general copyright legislation, 
llie law in force prior to 1909 is to be found 
in U. B. Rev. Stat., Tit. 60, e. 3. An important 
modification of this act is the enactment of 
March, 1891, introducing international provi- 
sious. Further amendments are 1893, deposit 
of copu^; 1895, limitation of penalty for art 
infringements; 1897, additional penalty for dra- 
matic infringements; 1897, instituting the reg- 
ister of copyrights; 1807, penalty for fraudulent 
notice. Under the Act of 1870 the supervision 
of the business of copyrights is piae^ under 
the control of the Uibranan of Confess. Under 
tlie Act of 1897 the oliiee of Register of Copy- 
rights was created. The details of the copy- 
right business are managed by the Register, who 
rimiains, however, subjo^t to tbe general super- 
vision of the librarian of Congress The statute 
provides that two copies of the work copy- 
righted, printed from type set within the limits 
of the United Htates (except m the ease of 
musical compositions), shall deposited in the 
office of the Librarian of Congress not later 
than the day of publication of the work in this 
or any forei^ wuntry, except that where the 
original publication was in a foreign language 
the amendment of 1905 prevents printing in the 
United States for 12 months thereaifter. This 
discrimination against Great Britain has been 
strongly eritiei^ in that country. The original 
Juri^iction of all suits under the copyright laws 
re^s with the Unit^ Stat^ circuit courts. 
Under the interpretation of these courts copy- 
right in publishai works exists only by virtue 
of the statute. 

The terms of these acts are very similar to 
ttioge of the English law and proride that the 


author, inventor, designer, or propri^jmr o4 any 
book, map, chart, dramatic or musical eomposi- 
tion, engraving, cut, print, or photograph, or 
negative thereof, or of a paintii^, Rawing, 
chromo, statue, statuary, etc., being a citizen of 
the United States or a resident therein, or a 
citizen of any State which ^ants reciprocal 
privileg^^ to citizens of tbe Unitoi States, may 
secure the sole liberty of printing, reprinting, 
publishing, copying, executing, and vending them 
for the term of 28 ymrs, which period may, on 
the application of the author or inventor, or, 
if he be dead, of his widow or children, be ex- 
tended to a further period of 28 year a The time 
limit of the first American act is that specified 
(for books thereafter printed) in the Ei^lish 
Statute of 1709, and was originally adopted by 
analogy from the Statute of Monopolies (21 
Jac. I, c. 3). 

In order to make clear the claim of a work to 
copyright, it is necessary that it should be origi- 
nal, but the originality can exist in the form or 
ill the arrangement as well as in the substenee. 
Corrections and additions to an old work (itself 
not tbe property of the compiler) can also secure 
copyright. The copyright of private letters con- 
stituting literary compositions is in the com- 
poser, not in the receiver. As to the right of 
property in lectures, whether written or oral, 
the American courts have followed the English 
precedents. 

It is to be home in mind that what is thus 
protected by law, and thus erected into a species 
of property, is not the ideas, sentiments, and 
conceptions of the author, artist, or designer, but 
the substantial form in which he has embodied 
them. There is no property in thoughts and feel- 
ings, and there can therefore, in the legal sense 
of the term, be nd theft or piracy of ideas. It is 
the literary or artistic creation, i.e., the form, 
whicli is protected, and not the substance. Hence 
ideas, whether expressed in conversation, or in 
lectures, or in copyrighted books, immediately 
become common property and may be employed 
by any one who will clothe them in a new and 
different form from that in which they were 
communicated to him. But the new form must 
be substantially different from that of the copy- 
righted matter. It must not be merely a dis- 
guised copy or reproduction of the original, for 
the law protects the arrangement of the matter 
as well as the language in which it is conveyed. 
On the other hand, as it is the financial and 
proprietary interest, and not tlie pride, of the 
author which the copyright law seeks to protect, 
it is no infringement of his rights to make a fair 
and reasonable use of a book by way of quota- 
tion or otherwise, whether for purposes of criti- 
cism or for the private use of the reader. Thus 
it has been held that “extracts and quotations 
fairly made, and not furnishing a substitute for 
the book itself, or operatmg to the injuiy of the 
author, are allowable.” Furthermore, as the law 
is aimed at reproducing a work by printing, 
publishing, dramatizing, or translating any copy 
ther^f, it is conceiv^to that it is no infringement 
of the author's copyright to road in public a 
printed poem or other literary production, 
though of rourse it cannot be reprinted in a 
newspaper or magazine, even as an item of news, 
without permission. It has, however, been hdid 
by the Ef^lish courts that the presentation, 
through riding or throng singing, of a copy- 
righted work to a public which mak^ l^yment 
fOT the privil^e, eonstitutea an mfringen^t. 



M is Bot that matter Aall be litm*- 

ar^ or artisfie is fotm^ now Bvm tiiat it shall be 
imgiBiJ iB substaB<%, be entitled to i^pyright. 
A tranidation or dramatiiaticm of another’s work 
may be so protest^ and so may be an ahatract 
or newspaper report of a speech, a judicial opin- 
ion, or a debate. 71he law ^ends e|ually to 
compilstioQs of ike writings of others, to dietion- 
ari^, gazetteers, road amd guide books, dirwito- 
ri^, ealendars, catalc^^, mathematical tablp, 
and iiie like, the armi^ment of the material 
being probKt^ even though the matter of which 
it is compo^ is common property. 

There is in the United States no general prin- 
ciple of law conferring the copyright on all pub- 
li^^ works, nor do^ it ari^ m favor of an 
author merely by virtue of his authorahip. It is 
a peculiar privilege, which can be had for the 
asking, but which is not conferred on those who 
do not seek it. It is still possible for an author 
or an artist to dedicate the productions of his 
genius to the public. Having once done this by 
publishing his work, he is precluded from setting 
up an exclusive title to it thereafter. In other 
words, the ^eps requisite to secure copyright of 
any work entitled thereto must be taken in ad- 
vance of publication. The process of obtaining a 
copyright is very simple, consisting only in the 
deposit m the Library of Congress at Washing- 
ton, not later than the day of its publication in 
this or any other country, of a copy of the title- 
page and two copies of the book or other work 
to be copyrighted, and printing on the book or 
other work and on all reproductions thereof a 
notice that the copyright has been secured, to- 
gether with the date thereof. In Great Britain, 
on the other hand, copyright attaches, without 
previous application therefor, in favor of all 
books, etc., first published in the United King- 
dom. The right does not exist and cannot be 
acquired in fa\or of works previously published 
elsewhere. The English statute provides for 
registration at Stationers’ Hall, not as a pre- 
requisite to the existence of copyright, but as 
a preliminary to a suit for its infringement. 

As already stated, copyright is a matter of 
only national and local concern. The granting 
of copyright by one nation to the productions 
of citizens of another has resulted as a slow 
development from influences that first began to 
ha\e effect about the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. (For a historical treatment of this, 
see Litebaby Pbopebty.) At the present time 
many of the leading states of Europe have 
granted international copyright, mostly under 
specific conditions of time or place of publica- 
tion. In Great Britain, the copyright law now 
in force is in substance that of 5 and Q Viet., 
c. 45. The international provisions are con- 
tained in the Acts of 1844, 1852, 1875, 1886, and 
the order in council of 1887, confirming the 
Bern convention. The decision given in June, 
1891, by the law officers of the crown that citi- 
zens of the United States could secure copyright 
throughout the territoiyr of the British Empire 
by compliance with the provisions of the British 
statute, enabled Fr^ident Harrison to include 
Grmt Britain in the proclamation of July 1, 
1891, in tihe list of states the citizens of which 
could secure copyright in the United States under 
the Ari; of March, 1891. The term is for the life 
of the author and ^ven years, or for 42 y^^rs 
from the date of first publication, whichever 
may be the longer. The law provides that a 
mpy of the fliit and of each siih^uent edition 
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of every bodk must be sent, m demand, te 
following libraries: The Briti^ Muiteum in hm* 
don, the Bodleian in OxImA, the Univeiwii^ 
Library in Cambri<|ge, the Library of the Fac- 
ulty of Advocate in Minbur^, and the Li- 
braiy of Trinity in Dublin. 

The term for art copyri^t is under the 
Act of 38 Geo. Ill, at 28 ymm* Copyr%ht 
in a dramatic production is protested for the 
same term, of 42 years (or for the life of the 
author and seven years), as Hiat a^rded to 
a work of literature. The copyright in letters 
v^ts in the writer, except in ^ far as any par- 
ticular circumstance may give to the person to 
whom the letter is addressed, or to his repr^en- 
tatives, a ri^it to publish tlie same. The per- 
petual copyright of the authoris'd versions of 
the Bible and of the Book of Common Prayer 
(and possibly, adds Stephen, m the text of aots 
of Parliament) is vested in the crown. A per- 
petual copyright in books first issued by tlie 
following institutions (unless such books came 
into the control of the institutions for but a 
limited term) is vested in the universities of 
Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, Glasgow, St. 
Andrews, and Aberdeen, and also in each col- 
lege of the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
in Trinity College, Dublin, and in the colleges of 
Eton, Westminster, and Winchester. The book 
of registry of copyrights is kept at Stationers’ 
Hall. There is no obligation to make registra- 
tion, excepting that such entry must be made 
before the owner of the copynght is in a posi- 
tion to take action in regard to any alleged in- 
fringement. A bill for the reshaping of the 
British copyright act, known as the Monkswell 
Bill, was reported to the House of Lords by com- 
mittee in 1900 but was not passed. It was origi- 
nally introduced in November, 1886, at the in- 
stance of the British Society of Authors, It was 
reintroduced, with some material modifications, 
in 1900. Under this bill the term of copyright 
is extended to the life of the author and 30 
years. 

Hie provisions controlling copyright in Ger- 
many, including Alsace-Lorraine, date from 1871. 
The Statute of June 19, 1901, now in force, made 
no material changes in the conditions of copy- 
right, but instituted detailed regulations for the 
relations of authors and publisliers, covering the 
Verlagsrecht. There are also Acts of Jan. 9, 
1876, for sculpture, and Jan. 10, 1876, for photo- 
graphs. The copyright rdations with the united 
States are delink in the convention of Jan, 15, 
1892. The term is for the life of the author 
and for 30 years thereafter. Copyright registry 
for the Empire is kept in Leipzig. The pro- 
tection of the law is afforded to the works of 
German citizens, whether published inside or out- 
side of the Empire, Under, this same law the 
works of aliens receive protection provided that 
they are published by a firm doing bubiness 
within the Empire. In Italy literary copyright 
rests upon the Statute of September, 1882. Tlie 
term is for the life of the author and for 40 
years after his death, or for 80 years from the 
publication of the work. In Austria the term 
of literary copyright is 30 y^rs after the au- 
thor’s d^th. In Belgium copyright (formerly 
perpetual) is now limited, under the lAw of 
1886, to the life of the author and 00 years 
thereafter. In Holland, under the Law of 1881, 
the term is for 60 years from the date of publi- 
cation. In Hungary the term is the life of the 
author and 50 years. In Japan, under the Law 
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erf Iteeb S, liM, the term is the life of the 
«^c«r Mrf ^ ymm* In Russia the tern is for 
ite life of the author and 50 years. In Spain, 
under the Act of 1870, the term is for the life 
of tte author and 80 years. 

In 1000 the law in the United States relating to 
CNapyright underwent a thorough redrafting and 
ri»rrangeinent, resulting in considerable modifi- 
of the text. For important changes, see 
Umiteii States Copoioht Act. Consult: Copin- 
ger, Law of Oopynght {4th ed., London, 1904) ; 
iWoae, Treattae on the Laws of Property in In- 
tellectual Pro4mHon8 (Boston, 1879) ; McGilli- 
vray, The Law of Copyright (London and New 
York, 1902) ; Briggs, The Law of International 
Copyright ( London, 1906 ) ; Hamlin, Copyright 
Cases (New York, 1904); Solberg, Copyright in 
Congress, 1779-1904 (Washington, 1905). 

bd'kian', BenoIt Constant 
(1841-1909). A distinguished French actor, 
known as Coquelin Ain4, to differentiate him 
from his younger brother, Coquelin Cadet. Born 
at Boulogne-sur-Mer, Jan. 23, 1841, he early 
showed such dramatic gifts that he was sent to 
the Paris Conservatoire (18i>9). The following 
year he took the second prize for comedy and 
made his d4but on the stage of the Com^die 
Francaise in Le dSpit amoureuco. Later he ap- 
peared with brilliant suec^^ss m Le mariage de 
Figaro, Le malade imagmaire, Le misanthrope, 
Le harhier de Seville, and other pieces in the 
classic repertoire. In modern plays he was no 
less effective, and he speedily became the lead- 
ing comic actor of his time. Among his crea- 
tions have been rdles in Le lion amoureux, Orin- 
goire, Taharin, Paul Forestier, UHrangkre, Lea 
faux manages, Le monde ou I* on Fennme, and 
Denise, to mention only a few. He was elected 
a soeiMmre in the Th^tre Frangais fn 1864, but 
in 1886 he retired and made an extensive tour 
abroad, visiting America in 1888. At the end 
of 1889 he leturned to the Th^fttre Frangais, 
where, as a salaried member of the company, he 
remained till 1892, creating among other parts 
that of Labussi^re in Thermidor (January, 
1891 ) . In 1893-94 he appeared ag^in in the 
United States His engagement in 1895 at the 
Renaissance Theatre in Paris led to a lawsuit 
from the Com^die Frangaise, in which he was 
condemned to pay damages. In 1897, at the 
Porte-Saint'Martin, he produced Rostand’s Cy- 
rano de Bergerac, wdiich became his most cele- 
brated character. In 1899 came his Napoleon 
in Pius que rente. In 1900-01 he visited Amer- 
ica once more, this time in company with 
Sarah Bernhardt, to whose Due de Reichstadt 
he played Flambeau in Rostand’s L*A%glon. 
Coquelin wm abundantly endow'ed for the stage. 
He had a trim figure and expressive face. The 
large tip-tilted nose was a partial disqualifica- 
tion for tragedy, but an advantage in comedy. 
His eye was alert and penetrating, his voice 
naturally deep and resonant, but it could be 
exquisitmy modulated to express varying moods. 
He lack^ Feehter’s fervor in love-making 
scen^, but he had a simplicity and directness 
that was more appealing; and in his versatility 
and the mastery of the technique of his art he 
was without a rival among his contemporaries. 
He enters into the soul of the ^aracter he was 
portraying and divested hinaself of every attri- 
bute that was not in harmony with it. Each of 
his chaiacters was a new being, differing in 
thot^ht and action from the othera Cc^udin 
was known also as a wiifor and Iwsturer. Among 


his publications are: JD’Ar# et le eomSd^hi 
(1880), which is Jaaown in Ei^li£& as *1116 
Actor and his Art*; Les mmMim* itn mmi- 
dien (1882); L^Arnolp^ de Mdl^re (1882); 
and, in collaboration with his brother, Coquelin 
Cadet, L’Arf de dire le mmologue (1884). Con- 
sult, for biographical matter, E. Zabel, “Co- 
quelin im Berliner Schauspielhause” in Zur mo- 
demen Dramaturgie, vol. lii (Oldenburg, 1903) ; 
for criticisan, Edmondo de Amicis, “L’attore Cio- 
quelin,” in Ritratii letterari (3d ed., Milan, 
1881). 

COQHELIH, Ebnest Alexanube Honob^ 
(1848-1909). A French actor, known as “Co- 
quelin Cadet,” te distinguish him from his more 
famous elder brother, Constant Coquelin. He 
was born May 16, 1848, at Boul<^e-sur-Mer, 
and in youth was for a time in the employ of the 
Northern Railway, but went, in 1864, 'to Paris 
to enter the Conservatoire and make a career 
upon the stage. He was graduated three years 
later with the first prize in comedy and made 
his d4but at the Oddon. In 1868 he appeared 
with his brother at the Theatre Frangais, and he 
continued there till 1875, playing in Les plai- 
deurs, Le harhier de SSville, Les femmes 
savantes, Le mariage de Figaro, L’Avare, and 
other well-known pieces- In 1875 he went to the 
Vari^t^s, but returned to the Com4die Prangaise 
in the following year, and in 1879 he became a 
member of the company. Among the principal 
plays in which he created parts are: Le sphinx, 
L*Ami Fritz, Les corheaux, Denise, and L’H4ri- 
tiSre. M. Coquelin Cadet owed much of his repu- 
tation to the success of the numerous mono- 
logues of which he was the author, and in the 
rendering of which he gained great popularity 
in the salons of Paris. He wrote also, under 
the pseudonym of Pirouette, Le livre des con- 
valescents (1880), Le monologue moderns 
(1881), Fa nbo/cs (1882), Le rire (1887), Pirou- 
ettes ( 188 8 ) , and other humorous volumes. 

COQITELIH, Jean (1865- ). A French 

actor, son of Constant Coquelin (q.v ). He 
studied under his father and in 1890-92 was 
engaged at the Theatre Frangais. In 1897 at 
the Porte-Saint-Martin he created the rOle of 
Ragueneau in Cyrano de Bergerac. He has also 
played Lubm in Thermidor, Verdelet in La 
gendre de M. Poirier, and Talleyrand in Plus 
que reine (1899). 

COQUEBEL, k6'kr#l', Athanase Laubent 
Charles (1795-1868). A French Protestant 
theologian. He was born in Pans and studied 
theology at Moutauban. In 1818 he became 
pastor of the French church in Amsterdam and 
in 1830 was induced by Cuvier to return to 
Paris, where he won high reputation as a pulpit 
orator.^ An earnest opponent of the doctrine of 
predestination, he drew upon himself the violent 
attacks of the orthodox Calvinists and propa- 
gated his opinions in three periodicals founded 
by him. He was elected a member of the Con- 
stituent Assembly in 1848 and later al^ of tee 
Legislative Assembly. Among his writings may 
be mentioned a reply (1841) to Strauss’s life 
of Jesus, which was translated into English 
(1844) ; BiograpMe saerSe (1825-26) ; L’Ortho- 
doxie modems (1842); Christologie (1858). IDs 
son Athanase Josu^ (1820-75) was a pulpit 
orator and was prominent as the leader of liberal 
Prot^tantism in France. He wrote Ubres 
Hudes (1867) ; Des Beaux- Arts en Italie (1857; 
Eng. traua by E. and E. Higgim»n, 1859) ; and 
Jean Calas et sa famille (1858). Consult 
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Oo^pmr^, fiis (S Paris, 

im}. 

mmmm, km, m cms; O^mAum ( 1 § 18 - 

84). A FleoiMi portrait painter. He was torn 
in Antwerp and studio under the third Pieter 
Breughel, wad afterward with Ihivid Eyckaert 
the 5der. He quidsily ^incd a reputation, re- 
vived eommissions from many of the princes 
and notn^ble persons of the time, and held several 
]msitioiis of honor. He paint^ almost exclu- 
sively portraits and family groups engaged in 
different tasks, the backgrounds being often by 
other artiste. They are very small, but a cer- 
tain of maimer has given him the title 

of ^‘Van I^ck in minmture.” In his restricted 
sphere he attained a rare perfection, and the 
new style of art he created for the southern 
Netherlands was continued by Franehoys and 
His art is represented in the galleries 
of Berlin, Dresden, Brussels, Paris, Vienna, etc., 
and in many private collections, including that 
of John Wanamaker, Philadelphia. 

COQXTETTB, kd*k6t^ (Fr. coquette, flirt, fern, 
of coquet, gallant, little cock, from coq, cock; so 
called from its fanciful plumage). A kind of 
humming bird, of which a dozen species are 
known, constituting the genus Lopkomts, and 
scattered from the lowlands of Mexico to and 
throughout the Amazon region. The coquettes 
are small, crested, and exquisitely adorned with 
spangled frills on each side of the neck; the 
tail is long and capable of wide spreading; the 
colors varied and brilliant, and the 'whole effect 
of the bird is peculiarly gemlike. See Cboss 
FEBTiuzaTiON and Plate of Humming Birds. 

COQXTI, ko'k^ (probably of West Indian 
origin). A West Indian tree frog {Hylodes mar' 
timcensis), remarkable for undergoing its whole 
metamorphosis within the egg. “The pairing 
takes place on land in the months of May and 
June, when the female lays about 20 eggs, which 
are enveloped in a foamy mass and glued onto 
a broad leaf, or hidden in the axillae of irrida* 
ceous plants. The mother seems to remain in 
the neighborhood watching the eggs, which are 
lar^, measuring 4 to 5 millimeters in diameter 
. . . pale and straw-color^. The embryo de- 
velops neither gills nor gill openings, out a 
large, well-vascularized tail, by means of which, 
being immersed in the watery fluid contained 
within the e^, it seems to breathe. After 21 
days the tadpole, having used up all the avail- 
able yolk and fluid, and most of its own tail, 
bursts the eg^hell and hops away as a little 
frog.” Consult Gadow, Cambridge Natural His- 
tory, vol. viii (London, 1001) 

COQUIGtXA (kd-kwlW4) HHT (Sp. coquillo, 
coconut) . The fruit of a palm, Attalea fumfera. 

It is exported from South America, being used 
to a considerable extent in America in the manu- 
facture of buttons and in turning various small 
ornaments. It is also called “vegetable ivory.” 
The imports into the United States were in 1913 
approximately 30,000,000 pounds, valued at about 
|1 JoOOjOOO, and were chiefly from Colombia, Ecua- 
dor, and Panama. The importations of 1913 
were nearly double th(^ of a decade earlier. 
See Attalea; Piassaba. 

COaXTlKBlTB, kd-klin^t. A hydrous sid- 
phate of iron resmahling copiapite (<|.v.) in 
cmnpositioB and cx«urrence, but crystallizing in 
hexagonal forms. It is found ne&r Ccqiiapd, 

(3hite. . 

kAkgm'b^. A export la the 
Province of Coquimbo, Chile, about 10 miles 


south of la Sei^a, Ihe mpitsd of ^e provl^^ 
with which it is ^«»eeted by imil (Map; 

C 10). It has a harbor, a lii^thouse with 
a revolving light, a custimis office, and cxporte 
chiefly copper ores and cattle. It is the resi- 
dence of a United Statt^ wnsular ^ent. Pop., 
1903, 8418; 1910, IS.Hffi. 

COQTTIMBO. See BURBOWflfO OWL. 

COQUINA, k6-k€'n4 (Sp., shellflsh, fiom l^t, 
concha, Gk. K^yx-g, konche, shell, l^t. iaHkha, 
conch shell). ^ A porous variety of Imoestone 
which occurs in Florida. It is made up of ce- 
mented fragments of shells and corals tihat have 
been cast about by the waves and awumulatdl 
in some sheltered basin of the sea bottom. Co- 
quina is extensively ust*d for building stone in 
Florida and the Bermudas. 

COBA. A group of tribes of the Piman 
family, occupying parts of the Kio de Jesus 
Marfa, Jalisco, Mexico. Bt'e Piman Stock. 

COBABl^CAN. A small linguistic stock — 
the language is long extinct — whose representa- 
tives formerly dwelt in the forested region of 
eastern Bolivia. Rivet thinks that it is a 
dialect of Otuquian, or Gtuk4. 

COBACXE (Welsh corugt, ciorwgl, coracle, 
from corxjcg, cwrieg, Ir. curaehan, skifl). A 
boat of oval shape with a frame of wickerwork 
covered with hide or oiled cloth, which covering 
is removed when tlie boat is not in use. The 
ordinary coracle will carry comfortably only one 
man, but it is so light that he can easily carry 
it on his back to a place where it may be safely 
deposited. See Cubrach. 

COBAIS, k6'rfl', Adamantios, See Cobay, 
Adamantios. 

COBAL (OF, coral, Lat. corallum, coralius, 
from Gk. uopiWioy, koraUwn, coral; of uncer- 
tain origin, possibly a loan word from Hi*b. 
gor&l, small stone). A calcareous or horny 
secretion or deposit of many kinds of polyps of 
the class Anthozoa, which assume various and 
often beautiful fonns. Millepore “coral” is pro- 
duced by polyps of the class Hydrozoa. (See 
Millepore.) The coral-producing polyps form 



STRtJCTOKB 0» A ffiCHdUB CORAL. 

1. Diagrammatic croaa section of a coral: the black part 
rcprt^enfcs the stony oater wall (theca) and partitions (septa) , 
the open lines, the fleshy bmng and partitions (meseutencs). 
2 8emi-diagranimattc view of a coral a, a septum, b, a 
tentacle, e, pojution of the gullet; d, theca, «, messentene 
fllaments, /, epitheca, g, banaTplate. 

colonies which increase by pmmation, young 
polyp buds springing from the original pot^, 
sometimes indifferently from any part of its 
surface, sometimes only from its upper circum- 
ference, or from its ease, and not separating 
from it, but r^naining in the same spot, even 
when the ori^nal or parent polyp has ceased 
to exisd, and producing buds in their turn. 'Uhe 
calcareous or homy deposition begins wl^n tbe 
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p&lfp w stg^kf to a wjek or otlier sar- 

faee, on wmcli the ewal grows or is kailt mp, 
tile hard depc^ik of fomer generations forming 
the l^se to which thoii« of their pr<^iiy are 
attshchM. One lajer of the chambers, of which 
tlm greater number of corals are compos^ oc<^ 
sionally snrrounds anothm' like the eoncentric 
circles in the wood of exc^noas tre^; one layer 
is sometimes deposited above another; the whole 
structure sometimes branches like a shrub, 
spr^uis like a fan, or assumes the form of a 
cup, a flower, or a mushroom. Under the com- 
mon name “coral” are included many species, 
also designated “madrepores” (q.v.), and some 
have received other nam^ derived from peculi- 
arities of their form and appearance, as “brain 
coral,” etc. This last forms into large rounded 
masses furrowed with winding depressions like 
the convolutions of a mammalian brain or the 
windings of a meadow brook; hence its technical 
name is Meandrina. In the greater number of 
kinds, besides the plates which form and separate 
the polyp cells, and which are variously arranged, 
there is a more solid internal or central part, 
formed by the additional deposition of matter 
at the bottom of each polvp cell, or from the 
common living part in which the polyps are 
united. The calcareous framework is sometimes 
further strengthened by a greater or less mix- 
ture of homy animal matter with the purely 
calcareous substance. 

Kinds of Cormls . — Corals are roughly classed 
under two heads, the horny corals and the lime 
or stone corals. The former consist chiefly of a 
horny secretion from the polyps, which may in- 
clude also separate particles of lime, while the 
stone corals consist almost w^holly of lime firmly 
united in a solid mass. No sliarp line can be 
drawn between these two groups, for all possible 
gradations can be found. The Antipatharia and 
Alcyonaria as a rule have a horny skeleton, 
while the millepores and madrepores are almost 
wholly limestone. The polyps of the common 
red, or precious, coral {Coral [turn rubrum) be- 
long to the suborder Alcyonaria (q.v., for illus- 
tration) ; hut the central axis in this and other 
corals forming the family Cornllidae is quite 
solid, and is produced in concentric layers by the 
living gelatinous substance which envelops it 
like the bark of a tree, and from which the 
polyps project like buds, or, \chen their tentacles 
are expanded, like little flowers. Another aley* 
onanan coral of more than usual interest is the 
“organ-pipe” coral {Tuhtpora) in which no cen- 
tral axis fills in behind the polyps, but the 
chambers in which they live remain as open, 
elongated tubes, crowded together side by side to 
form a solid ma^ Its polyps are violet or 
grass-green, but the coral itself is red or 
purplish. These corals are found in the Indian 
and Pacific oceans. Many of the madrepores 
have the whole calcareous framework covered, 


as in the Oorallid®, by a geli^nous liviilg sidi* 
stance which unites all the polyps. "Rie whok 
living part i^on d^mmpoi^ and disap^e^rs, 
when toe coral is taken out of toe water, m 
some species almost immediately rwmmg focm 
toe cali^r^us part as a watery slinm. 

UtUimti(m,—-B,eA coral — m much admir^ for 
its fine color and susceptibility^ to a hi^ 
polish and much us^ for omamcmtal puiposes — 
is chiefly obtained from the Mediterranean, in 
some parts of which estensive “fisheries” are 
carried on. It is brought up from considerable 
depths by means of a sort of grappling appara- 
tus dragged after a boat or boats, the pieces 
being broken from the bottom by beams of wood 
which are sunk by weights and then entangled 
among hemp. Red coral has a shrublike branch- 
ing form and grows to the height of about one 
foot, with a thickness like that of the little 
finger. Much of the coral of the Mediterranean 
is exported to India, but red coial is also ob- 
tained in the Red Sea, the Persian Gulf, etc. 
Black coral { Anttpathea ) , the axis of which is 
more solid, is still more highly prized. Coral 
was known to the ancients and iras used for 
ornamental purposes by the Gauls. 

Reefs — The formation of coral reefs and 
islands is one of the most noteworthy results of 
the action of coral polyps. Many kinds of 
polyps are concerned in the building of a reef, 
but the growth is mainly dependent on the 
stone corals. Reef-building corals only flourish 
in clean, fresh sea water, which is not over 125 
feet in depth and never is cooler than 68® F. 
They are consequently confined to the tropics 
and" to shallow water and never thrive near the 
mouths of rivers. Although reef-building corals 
are not found on the coast of the United States 
north of Florida, some species of coral occur 
much farther north. Even on the coast of 
New England there is to be found quite com- 
monly a true stone coral {Astrangta danw) , the 
polyps of which when expanded are large and 
very beautiful. See Coral Island and Coral 
Re]^. 

Fossil Forms. Among the fossil corals only 
those belonging to the Anthozoa are of impor- 
tance, those of the Hydromedusse either not ap- 
pearing until the Mesozoic, and then but spar- 
ingly (for fossil Hydrocorallinae and Tubularim, 
see Ccelenteeata)* or not being clearly recog- 
nized as to their systematic position and only 
provisionally referred to the Hydrozoa, (S^ 
Stromatopoba ; Gbaptolite. ) ‘The Anthoztm 
appear in the Cambrian rocks with the Areh®o- 
cyathime, forms of peculiar structure and un- 
certain relationships. In the Upper Silurian 
period tliey have become the most important 
fossils, as well in number of individuals as in 
diversity of structure and importance as 
roek-building organisms. They continue thus 
throughout geologic times and are hence of 


representative forms of corals. 

1. B^cuim&g of tk TOlottj' (of fioanthna). toowing sl£apl(»a mode of bnddiag from a erw^miig slcrfoa 2. S«a or 
pensalttlMl rntfiMiai), a portion of stem in toe living oondtUon: a, too same* d^id. % Organ-pipe 

{Tub^pmn mua*m), tootolon of a waloBy toowing two lmii« polyps; a, manner of growto. by bmlding from the latwal ■beif- 
hke eiqmBffioas. 4. RedoT“piodow8”coral(Coraflttmrttdmw),partofalivingcoiony. 5. Part of a fan www 

toowing toe prtj'p wlto. AB the forgoing we Alcyooariaas. The fottowmg am “fene” mr 8. 

ramukra, loatti in the Ci^omferoua of Germany. 7. eeOmukaki, fosnl in too Slnrian of Gotland.^ 8. 

fosnl. Devmaim: a, <M>r£dlitei, enlarged, two of them broken upm and toowiiig tobnte, 9. Ctro 
eof^ (CyM&phmum msi^dmum)^ kss^ in the Devonian of Germany. 10. C«p eorai toopomtm), fiwmi 

in toe ifevomMiof Gerajany, ll. A madrepore {Madrvpom <wpem); toe lowm jmt dhows toe ttvmg polyiM, «» 
jmri naked (dead) own^lnm, at the summit of a bushy branto. 12. Part of a brsmtomg OMml iDewbypmdka) m which a 
eommon oslasroous stem (ee, oernmnehyma) is formed by ealetfioatibn <rf the (KsiKmare (c») «id <H%in to toe tnmvKtau 
w^alhte* (e©); p, an aetive polyp, 13. Sti» oond (Ai^vw), an example of tiMi masdrre type loef In its ttvuui 
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CORAL FISH 




fu prfjt’ifi i awh mmMX mw 


gfi^ to toe i^l^Qtdio^gfl «bhI geelo- 

As toey are al^ cl gr^i I^Riiiy, 

to^ s»© muto soK^t bj eolfeetom and dealera 
Bs^^dally lito and lamons are toe f(mii coral 
Isunas erf toe Silftria]i of North Aiiieri<^ and 
Gotland; toe l^Tonian of the B^dlderb^^ of 
New ^ York, the Falls of the Ohio, and the 
Rhenish provings; toe Jurassic formations of 
middle Europe and the Tertiary l^ds of north- 
ern Italy. 

The Anthozoa are divided by Haeckel into the 
subclasses Tetracoralla, Hexacoralla, and Octo- 
(Kxralla, according to the number of their septa, 
which were considered to be multiples of these 
figures. The Tetracoralla comprise, together 
with the Tabulata, the Pal^zoic corals; the 
Hexacoralla and Octoeoralla, the Mesozoic and 
later forma Rec^t investigations on the em- 
bryology of the Hexacoralla and thecal structure 
of the Tetracoralla (Dr. M. Ogilvie) seem to 
demonstrate that these divisions are artificial, 
that the tetrameral system is only an ancestral 
feature strongly marked in certain of the old 
families (CyatoophyUidse, Zapbrentidse, Cya- 
thaxonidae), while hexameral symmetry is but 
one of many forms of radial symmetry. The 
Anttozoa are therefore at present divided into 
but two subclasses, according to Ray Lankesterj 
the Alcyonaria, or Octoeoralla, and the Zoan- 
tharia. None of the fossil alcyonarians, winch 
with doubtful forms do not appear till the Meso- 
zoic, are of importance; the Paleozoic Helioli- 
tidffi, which are referred with doubt to this 
subclass, are quite abundant in the Silurian and 
Devonian rocks. 

The subclass Tahulataj, of Milne-Edwards and 
Haime, comprising common and important 
Paleozoic genera, such as Favosites, Aulopora, 
Syringopora, Halyntes, and Chaptetes, which was 
long considered as a distinct subclass character- 
ized by the slight development of the septa and 
the presence of numerous tabulae, has now been 
broken up, it having been recognized that some 
families belong to the Octoeoralla, others (Favo* 
sitidfiB, Synngoporidae, Halysitidae) exhibit close 
relationships to the Hexacoralla, and others 
( Chaetetidae, Monticuliporidac) arc even placed 
by some authors, as Ulrich, among the Polyzoa. 
All these verj primitive groups of tabulate 
corals played important rOles as Paleozoic reef 
builders. 

Bibliography. Milne-Edwards and Haime, 
*‘Monographie des Polypiers fossiles des terrains 
Paltozoiques,” in Archtves du Museum, vol. v 
(Paris, 1851) ; Roemer and Freeh, Lethwa Paleo- 
sokxif vol. i (Stuttgart, 1883) ; ()gilvie, *^Struc- 
ture and Classification of Corals,” in Philo- 
sophiml Transactions^ voL clxxxvii (London, 
1896) ; G. C. Bourne, “The Anthozoa,” in Lan- 
kestfir’s Treatise o» Zoology ^ part ii (ib., 1900) ; 
Hickson, ‘‘Coelenterata,” in Cambridge Natural 
Bistory^ voL i. (ib., 1906). 

COR'ALBEBBY. See Snowbebby. 

COBAX FISH. A name given in a general 
way to various tropiml fishes of the f^ilies 
Chaetodontidae and Pomacentridae, because they 
frequent submarine coral growths. All are much 
ccmpi^ied, high-tetoed Ashes of brilliant hues; 
and most of them are mark«i with vertical black 
bars, and filamentous api^ndages upon 

toe fins «Dtd taiL They remain among the 
branching ^rals for safety, and are further pro- 
tects, apparCTitly, by the curious pattern of 
their coloration. M&ny ep^ies abound in the 
wafers from l^rmuda to Brazil, where several 


specie are known ms fitom” AR mm 

^ail, but ^edd^t 

ooxtAx amh mmii 

An island or marine ridj^ formed fi^ toe 
petrified toeletons of corw ^lyps. They are 
numerous in the warmer portions of the Pacific 
and in the Indian Ch^an, where the growth of 
coral goes on with gr^t rapidity, occurring to a 
lesser extent in the Gulf of Mexico and along 
the AGantie shores of the W^t Indies. The 
^ral islands and reefs may be classed, ac«>rd- 
ing to their general ^orm, into fringing reefs, 
barrier reefs, and atolls. Fringing reefs are 
closely attached to the shore line of an island 
or land mass and extend outward as a sub- 
marine platform. Barritr reefs lie at some dis- 
tance from the land, the internjediato space 
being occupied by a shallow lagoon of salt 
water. Usually some parts of the barrier rise 
above the level of the ocean as islets which sup- 
port a scanty vegetation, while the position of 
the submerged reef is indicated by a line of 
breakers. An excellent illustration of this type 
is the Great Barrier Reef of Australia, over lOOO 
miles long, lying off the east coast of Queens- 
land. Atolls (q.v.) are of rude circular form, 
inclosing a lagoon, but without any visible land 
to which the reefs are attached. Their presence 
is made known by a girdle of breakers and by 
wave-formed islets on which the coconut palm 
and a few other tropical plants grow. The 
central lagoon of placid, transparent water is 
usually less than 300 feet deep, and when there 
are passages through the reef it constitutes a 
safe harbor for ships. Soundings have shown 
that the slope of the bottom is gentle in the in- 
terior, but very steep on the seaward side of the 
reef, indeed being sometimes almost perpendicu- 
lar. The Pelew Islands of tlie Caroline Archi- 
pelago, the Low Archipelago in the Pacific, and 
the Laccadive and Maidive island groups in 
the Indian Ocean, exhibit many examples of 
atolls. 

Formation of Beefs. The great masses of 
coral rock have been built up by the continuous 
growth of various genera and species of corals, 
w'hich secrete carbonate of lime dissolved in the 
sea water. The coral polyps flourish only under 
certain conditions; their growth requires clear, 
warm, salt water, an abundance of food, and a 
water depth of not more than 20 fathoms. Tliey 
cannot live in muddy or brackish water, or in 
regions where the mean temperature for any 
month falls below 68“ F. The polyp also do^ 
not grow above the level of the lowest tides. As 
to the rate of growth of coral many observations 
and estimates have been made. Some specioi 
build up a reef as rapidly as three inches per 
year, others increase less than one inch in the 
same time. Alexander Apissiz estimates that 
the corals on the Florida cemsts would construct 
a reef from the depth of seven fathoms to 
the surface In a period of from 1000 to 1200 
years. 

Under the special conditions necewary for the 
growth of coral it is a matter of interest to dis- 
cover by what m^ns the r^fs and atolls have 
been formed, that often rise from depths ed sev- 
eral hundr^ and even thousands of feet. Dar- 
win, who recc^ized the fact that shallow water 
was necessary for the living polyp, inferred that 
the sites of the reefs must have undergone a 
gradual suteiden^, corresponding to the ^owtli 
of the r^f upward. According to his theew^, 
toe colonic of polyps fir^ s^tled almag the 
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chores of an island, where after a time a Mng- 
ing reef would be formed ( Fig. 1 ) . if the 

ocean floor subsided at a sufficiently sl<w rate 
to permit the growth of the coral to be eon- 



1 ^ 0 . 1 . 

tinued on the outward side of the reef, the 
water channel would gradually widen and deepen 
and a barrier reef (Fig. 2) would be formed, 



which, after a long interval, upon the sub- 
mergence of tbe entire island, w'ould give way 
to an atoll (Fig. 3). This simple explanation, 



first advanced by Darwin in 1835 and afterward 
elaborated by J 1), Dana, found wide acceptance 
among geologists It was soon discovered, how- 
ever, that in certain cases the theory of sub- 
meigence did not conform woth tlie actual con- 
ditions. Semper, in 1808, directed attention to 
tbe Pelcw Islands, where the sea floor and the 
reefs built thereon ha\e actually undergone ele- 
vation. Later, Murray pursued the study of the 
question still Lirther and was able to sliow that 
reefs do not necessarily require a sinking shore 
for their formation, but they may grow on a 
stable foundation such as a submarine bank, 
raised to near sea level by accumulation of fossil 
organisms, or the slopes of a volcanic island. 
After becoming established in such localities the 
corals continue their growdh outw'ard, and at the 
same time wa\e action washes down debris from 
tbe reef to the bottom, forming a platform for 
their further activity. In ease the original 
foundation was above sea level tbe projecting 
portion may have been cut down by breakers. 
The solvent action of water would remove the 
dead c»ral from tbe interior of the reef and 
thus excavate a basin to be occupied by tbe 
lagoon. The same conclusions were reached by 
Alexander Agassk in his extended investigations 
of coral islands. Agassis also explained cer- 
tain barrier reefs as having been formed by the 
growth of a thin wall of coral on the outer edge 
of a wave-cut sulnnerged platform surroundii^ 
a volcanic island. In the latter ease neither 
subsidence, elevation, nor solution is necessary 
for tmt development. The several theories of 


reef building are probably to be m 

valid, and each must be tested by imtual pndl- 
tions before its appliaation in any purticular 
instance can be determinedl. Iharwin’s th^ry of 
subsidence, therefore, has not been displami by 
the more recent work, but given a limited field 
of application. 

Bibliography. Darwin, The Structure and 
Distribution of Coral Island (New York, 1891) ; 
Dana, Corals and Coral Islands (ib., 1890); 
Agassiz, A Visit to the Creat Barrier Reef of 
Australia tn the Steamer Croydon in 1896 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1898); Murray, ‘Tin Coral 
Reefs and Other Carbonate of Lime Formations 
in Modern Seas,” in Proceedings of the Royal So- 
ciety of Edinburgh, vol. xvii (Edinburgh, 1891) ; 
id., ‘*On the Structure and Origin of Coral 
Reefs and Islands,” in Proceedings of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, vol. x (ib., 1880) ; Agassiz 
and Pourtalds, Monograph of the Corals of 
Florida (Cambridge, Mass., 1871) ; Heilprin, 
The Bermuda Islands (Philadelphia, 1889) ; 
Davis, “Dana^s Confirmation of Darwin’s 
Theory of Coral Reefs,” in American Journal of 
Science, 4th series, vol. xxxv (New Haven, 
1913). See Atoll; Cobal. 

COB'ALLlOS^jE, or COB^AIiLINE ALQM 
(Lat. nom, pi. fern, of coralhnus, made of coral, 
from corallum, coralUm, coral). A group of 
red algae ( Rhodophycese, q.v.), distinguish^ by 
the calcareous incrustations secreted by the 
tballus. The thallus is branching, usually 
articulated, and forms stony masses like those 
of the branching corals with which these algae are 
often associated. Corallinae are important rock- 
making organisms in some formations, especially 
of Tertiary age, such as the Lower Eocene of 
i^ri^ge, and the nummulitie Limestone of the 
Alps. The genus Coralhna itself, now abundant, 
was rare during Tertiary time. Lithothamnium, 
however, appeared in Jurassic time, extending 
through the Cretaceous, was very abundant dur- 
ing the Tertiary, and has persisted to the pres- 
ent era. Consult : Giimbel, “Die sogenannten 
Nulliporen, etc.,” in Abhandlungen der komghch 
bayertschen Akademie der Wtssenschaften, vol. 
ii (Mtinchen, 1874); Unger, “Beitrag zur na- 
heren Kenntniss des Leithakalkea,” in Denk- 
schriften der Kaiserlich-konighchen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften zu Wien, vol. xiv (Vienna, 
1858) ; Zittel and Schimper, “Traite de pateon- 
tologie,” part ii, Paliophytologie (Paris, 1891). 
See Algje. 

COBAXi SEA. That part of the Pacific Ocean 
off the east coast of Australia, extending be- 
tween the parallel of 25® S., and Torres Strait 
(Map: Australasia, G 4). Its boundaries are 
indefinite, but it is generally considered to ex- 
tend from the Australian coast to tbe irregular 
line of islands, including tbe western outposts 
of the Solomon and New Hebrides groups, from 
New Caledonia to the Louisiade Archipelago. 
The coral growths of the Gi«at Barrier Reef 
lie along its western boundary. 

COBAL SHAS^i. A poisonous serpent of the 
genus Flaps, common in tropical America and 
also repre^nted in Africa, so called because 
coral red is its prevailing color. There are 
many ^>ecies, each mark^^ by some different 
arrangement of black and yellow rings; the epi- 
dermis is idso iridescent, probably due to lami- 
nations on the scales, and no more ^autiful 
snakes exist. (See Plate with article Snake.) 
All are small, of terrestrial habits, and pro- 
vided with a apparatus sufficimit for the 
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MQii^ of raifA snimi^s and Mrds, bat mrefy 
fatal to wmm, A Tepresentatfae spates (^ap« 
fidmm) is well known frcan M«ico to Sonib 
Caroii^ and coramoii in Florida, as the “cor«d 
enake}” *‘Ameri(»n cobra,” “pirter snake,” and 
*‘barksq«in”j it is the only poisonous snake, not 
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erotaline, in the United States, and, though 
small and gentle, is not safe to handle. Coral 
snakes do not strike, as do other poisonous 
snakes, but twist rapidly about until the head 
touches the object of their irritation, when they 
seize it and chew until their fangs have sunk in. 
These snakes spend most of their time burrow- 
ing in the ground, where they lay six or eight 
eggs. Consult* Report of Umted States Ka- 
tional Museum (Washington, 1803), and Males 
and Urich, “Serpents of Trinidad,” in Proceed- 
ings of Zoologiccd Society of London (London, 
1894) ; Ditmars, The Reptile Book (New York, 
1907). See Cyi-indeb Snake. 

CO^BAM, Thomas (1668-1751). An Eng- 
lish philanthropist, born at Lyme Regis, Dorset- 
shire. His father ivas a merchant captain, and 
he was probably a shipwright by profession He 
settled m Taunton, Mass., in 1694 and returned 
to England m 1703. He was constantly inter- 
ested in philanthropic schemes, particularly in 
the establishment of the Foundling Hospital, 
which was accomplished after many years of 
struggle. The institution was opened in Hatton 
Garden in 1740. Corani was also a promoter of 
the English settlements in Georgia and No\a 
Scotia. In later life he lost most of his fortune 
and at his death was in possession of an annuity 
from the government. He was buried in the 
chapel of the Foundling Hospital, One of Ho- 
garth’s best portraits is that of Coram, which 
has hung in the hospital since its presentation 
by the painter (1740). 

COBAM'BIS. In Shakespeare’s Hamlet, the 
name given in the quarto edition of 1603 to the 
character afterward called Polonms. 

COBAITACH, kdr'A-nSk, COBONACH, COB- 
ANICH, or CBOHACH (Gael., Ir. coramack, 
from Gael., Ir. comh, wuth -f Gael, ranatch, a 
crying, from ran, to cry out) A funeral dirge, 
formerly in use among the Irish and Scottish 
Celts. “The cries (coranieh) are called by the 
Irish the ulagohne and hululu, tw’o words ex- 
tremely expressive of the sound uttered on these 
occasions (funerals) ; and being of Celtic stock, 
etymologists would swear to be the origin of the 
ololungon of the Greek, and ululatus of the 
Latins.” — ^Pennajit’s Tour. 

The coranach seems to be identical with the 
Irish caMne, ^nerally written and pronounc^ 
keen, a dirge for the dead, “according to certain 
loud and mournful notes and verses,” wherein 
the pedigree, property, the good and great deeds 
of the and the manner of his death 

are r^junted, in order to excite sorrow or re- 
venge in the hearers and to show them the loss 
they have sustained. 

The word, in one or other of its forms, o«Jure 
in the writings of many of the ancmnt Scottish 
suithons: 


far yem fae tadifaU e«rrinodh,'* 

Skr i>. IamIimw* 

Crraad tbe m h».’* 

BeMe ^ ffadnw. 

k@ tfa i&nmoek bad about.” 

ihmkr. 

The coranach has long sinee fallen into disuse 
among tlie Highlanders. The funeral lament 
performed on the bagpipes^ which may be con- 
sidered as an instrumental coranach, linger^ on 
till the latter half of the e^htefmth i^ntury. 

For specimens of the coranach, me Sir Wiutor 
Scott’s Lady of the Lake and accompanying 
notes; Crofton Croker’a Researches in the South 
of Ireland (1824) ; Blackteood's Magaxme, vols. 
xiii and xxiii ; and Jamieson's Etymologic^ Bkr 
tionary of the Scottish Language, revii^ by 
Longmuir and Donaldson, vol. i, p, 494, under 
corameh ( Paisley, 1879 ) . 

COB ABGLAIS, kOr kN'glft' (Fr., English 
horn ) . 1 . A wooden w ind instrument of the double 
reed species, the body of wdiich was formerlv 
bent in the form of part of a circle, which 
accounts for its being called a horn. It is 
merely a large oboe (called in German AHohoe, 
i.e., ‘alto of the oboe’), and is usually playeci 
by oboe players Its compass is two octaves and 
a fifth from e to b*. Modern composers employ 
for this instrument only the G clef. It is a 
transposing instrument, and music for it is writ- 
ten a fifth above its real tones. 2. Also the 
name of an eight-foot organ stop oceasionallv 
used in French and Flnglish pipe organs. For il- 
lustration, see Ml’HlCAL iNSTRtTMENTH. 

COBATO, k6-ra't6. A city of southeastern 
Italy, in the Province of Bari delle Puglie, about 
26 miles west of the city of Ban (Map: Italy, 
L 6). Not far from Corato are the rums of the 
Carstel del !Monte, built by the Emperor Frederick 
II, in which the sons of Manfred (q.v.) were 
imprisoned. The towm carries on a trade in 
cattle and leather, the surrounding country being 
well adaptfsl for grazing. A good deal of tartar 
is manufactured here as well as wine and oil. 
Pop. (commune), 1881, 30,552; 1901, 41,573; 
3911, 45,307. 

CORAY, kO ra', COBA^S, or KOBAlS, Ao- 
AMANTios (1748-1833). A Greek classical 
w'holar and patriot. He was the son of a mer- 
chant in Binyrna. He engaged in trade In Am- 
sterdam, but in 1782 w’ent to Montpellier to 
study medicine and natural history. From 1788 
till his death he lived in Paris. Stimulated by the 
French Revolution. Coray was one of the first 
to attempt to revive modem Greek literature, 
and his political tracts did much to arouse the 
Greeks to successful revolt against Turkish rule. 
Of his classical works the most important is his 
edition of Heliodorus’ romance, Ethiopian His- 
tories, his commentaries on the writings of 
Hippocrat^, and his editions uf Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia, Plato’s Oorgim, and Strabo. His 
work, Ataeta, ou milmges sur la literature 
grecque moderne (1828-35), did much to elevate 
the modem Greek literary language. Consult 
his autobiography in Greek (Paris, 1833) and 
a Latin translation of it by f^hultze (Li^nitz, 
1834) ; also Sinner, Life and Works of Korais 
(Zurich, 1837) ; and Bywater, in Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, vol. i (London, 1881). See 
Romaic Litekatube. 

OOB’BAIf (Heb. qorban, ofiFering, itom^qarab, 
to draw or bring near, to offer). A term used 
by the Jews to denote things offered or devoted 
to t^e Deity. In the Priestly Code it Is the 
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r^ulftr word ior m offering to God of any kind 
^Ler. ii. I, 4, 12, 13, etc.). Such an object was 
nece»mrily sacred and could not be applied to 
profane use. I^ter the word mme ^ be the 
technical expression for formally setting a thing 
apart as sacred to God or God’s use, but it often 
was us^ when there was no real intention of 
devoting a thing to God. Certain of the schools 
held that the mere pronunciation of it, however 
rashly, constituted a vow. Hence it often be- 
came a convenient makeshift to avoid a distaste- 
ful duty. Thus a son might say his money or 
other property was eorban and so escape the 
obligation to uie^ it for the support or need of a 
parent. This interpretation was rebuked by 
Jesus (Matt. xv. §; Mark vii. 11), and also by 
certain broad-minded and humane rabbis. 

kOr'b&'y’ (Lat. Corbuhnum). A 
town in the Department of Seine-et-Oise, France, 
at the junction of the Essonne with the Seine, 
18 miles south-southeast of Paris (Map: France, 
N., H 4). It Gonaists of an old and a new town. 
Prom the tenth to the twelfth century it was 
the chief town of a powerful countship; was be- 
sic^d by the Duke of Burgundy in 1418, by the 
Huguenots in 1562, and by Alexander Farnese 
in 1590. The Gothic church of Saint-Spire 
(tenth century) was rebuilt in the fifteenth 
century. The town has flour mills, print works, 
cotton factories, and manufactures of watches, 
docks, etc. The Moulins de Corbeil are the 
largest flour mills in France. The Decauville 
engineering works are near by. Pop., 1901, 
0362; l»il, 10,746. 

C0BQ3BL (OF. eorbelf Fr. corhmu, basket, 
from Lat. corbis, basket). A support, usually 
of stone, projecting from a wall and forming an 
integral part of it. In France it is not a corbel 
unless it has parallel sides, but the English 
usage includes also those forms of support, called 
in French cula-deAampe, which project from the 
wall to carry colonnettes, vaulting shafts, vault 
ribs, etc. Iliev are often elaborately carved 
with foliage ana volutes. A row of corbels sup- 
porting a horizontal coping or cornice is called 
a corhol table. See Bracket; Cantilever; 
CONSOI.E. 

COB^EIQIC. The name of a stronghold 
erected by Galafres after hia conversion as a 
shrine for the Holy Grail. It is called also the 
Palace of Adventure, and in it Galafres, chris- 
i^ed Alphasan, is stabbed to death. 

COB'BETT, Julian Stafford (1854- ). 

An English barrister and man of letters, born 
in Surrey and educate at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. He practiced law until 1882, was spe- 
cial correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette on 
the Dongola expedition, 1896, lectured on Eng- 
lish history at Oxford in 1903, and "was ap- 
pointed lecturer in history to the Naval War 
Gollf^. Besides several romances, his writings 
include: England %n the Mediterranean { 1904) ; 
fke Campaign of Trafalgar (1910) • Some Pr%n- 
mple$ of Mamttme Strategg ( 1911) ; The Spmeer 
Papers (1913), 

COBBBTT, Dee Clevelaso (1867- ). 

An American horticulturist, bom at Watkins, 
N. y., and cfducated at Cornell University, 
where frean 1891 1893 he was assistant horti- 

culturist. He was professor of horticulture and 
forestry at South Dakota Agricultural Col- 
1^ in 1893-96 and at the Wead Virgin Uni- 
versity from 1896 to 1901, and then he became 
horticulturist in the Unit^ States Department 
of Ajpriculture. His publioiticms include Oprden 


Warming (1913); Jniensim Agr^alture (1913), 
and the fallowing experiment station bnlletins: 
Pruning ( 1903 ) ; Oranherrg Culture ( 1903 ) ; 
The 8ch^ Garden (1M4); Strawherriee 
(1904) j Tomatoes (1905) ; Raspberries (1905) ; 
Beans (1907); Cahhages (1911); lee Houses 
(1911) ; Tomato Orotmng as Club Work in the 
Korth and West (1913). 

COBBIE, k5r'b§'. A town in the Department 
of La Somme, France, 10 miles nor^i^i^ of 
Amiens (Map; France, N., H 3). It has cedton, 
wooleif, and hosiery factories. Pop, 1901, 4133; 
1911, 4408. Corbie owes its fame to the Bene- 
dictine abbey founded here in 662 by Queen 
Balthilde. A beautiful statue of the Queen 
remains. Of the abbey, the church of St. Pierre 
alone remains. The banished King Desiderius 
was sent here by Charlemagne in 774. Corvei 
(q.v.) owes its origin to Corbie. 

COB'BIE STEPS, COB'BEL STEm or 
CBOW STEPS (a Scottish corruption of corbel 
steps, from OF. corbel, corbel, but confused by 
popular etymology with Scotch corbte, crow, 
from ME., OF. eorhtn, Lat. cormnus, crow, and 
supposed to mean 'steps for crows^). In archi- 
tecture, the succession of steps with which the 
gables of old houses are ornamented in Scotland. 
This gable ornament is by no means peculiar 
to Scotland and France, but is met with in 
Flanders, Holland, and all over Germany, where 
it is even more characteristic and general, espe- 
cially in the brick architecture of north Ger- 
many — ^both of churches and of houses. 

COB^IN. A city in Whitley Co,, Ky., about 
80 miles (direct) south by east of Lexington 
(Map- Kentucky, F 6). It is at the junction 
of three divisions of the Louisville and Nash- 
ville system and is essentially a railroad town. 
Tliere are some deposits of coal, railway repair 
shops, and a woodworking plant. Corbin has 
a Catholic academy and owns its water works. 
Pop., 1900, 1544; 1910, 2589. 

COBBIN, Henry Clark (1842-1909). An 
American soldier, born in Clermount Co., Ohio. 
In 1862 he entered the Union army as a lieu- 
tenant in the Eighty-third Ohio Volunteers, but 
in the following month was transferred to the 
Seventy-ninth Regiment. He was major of the 
Fourteenth United States colored troops in 
1863, lieutenant colonel in 1864, and colonel in 
1865, and remained with the Army of the Cum- 
berland until the close of the war, when he was 
brevetted brigadier general of volunteers. In 
1866 he entered the regular army as a second 
lieutenant in the Seventeenth Infantry and be- 
came captain in the Thirty-eighth Infantry in 
the same year. He was appointed major and 
assistant adjutant general in 1880, lieutenant 
colonel in 1889, and colonel in 1896. After serv- 
ing at the adjutant general’s office in Washing- 
ton, and on Governor’s Island as chief of staff 
in the Department of the East, he was appointed 
adjutant general of the army in 1894. During 
the war in Cuba he was practically the bead of 
the army and was involved in the criticism of 
the War Department, but in the reor^nization 
of the army it was considered that he displayed 
industry and ability, and in 1900 he was pro- 
moted major general and adjutant gmieral, **this 
grade to expire with the termination of office of 
the OT^ent inciimlwsnt.” He was in immmand of 
the Division of the Philippines in 1904-06, when 
he was made a lieutenant general, and retir^. 

OOBBZBT, J^OHN (1870— ). An Ameri<aMi 

dramatic critic and author, bom in Chicago. He 





i?»f at Harvard Universi^. From 

1897 t# 19^ he was a^istont editor of Bmrper^s 
Mag&snnet daring part of this time axtiag also 
as dranmtie critic for Harper’s Weekly: in 1902 
he wrote the dramatic notifies of the New York 
Timm and in 1W5>47 those of the Sun. From 
1908 to 1910 he was literary manager of the 
New Theatre, during the short life of which his 
efforts contributed much towards notably artis- 
tic productions- Besides magazine stones and 
articli^ on the drama, he is author of The Ehm- 
bethan Hmnlet (1895) ; Schoolboy Life tn Eny~ 
land: An Amerimn Vtew (1898) ; An American 
at Owford (1902); A Xew Portrait of Shake- 
speare (1903) ; The First Loves of Pertlla 
(1903) 5 The Cave Man (1007); Which College 
for the Boy { 1908) ; Husband and the Forbidden 
Guests (1910), 

COBBOiri*!), kdr^dld, Edward Henry (1815- 
1905). An Engliali painter and illustrator, bom 
in London. He studied at Sass’s Art School and 
the Royal Academy, and when only 19 paint«l 
“The Pall of Phaethon,’’ for which he received 
a gold medal from the Society of Arts. Nearly 
all his paintings are large historical or romantic 
compositions in water color, academic in style. 
He was appointed instructor in water color to 
the royal family in 1851, and many of his pic- 
tures are in their possession. Some of his best- 
known pictures are ‘ Lady Godiva” ( National 
Gallery, Sydney) ; “Canterbury Pilgrims,’' and 
“The Heiress” (British Museum). Among his 
portraits are those of the Princess Alice and the 
Prince Consort, lie illustrated Percy's Itchques, 
The Book of Bnttsh Ballads, etc. 

COBCBUXiO, Gn^xjs Domitius ( ?-c.67 a.d.). 
A Roman general under Claudius and Nero, 
brother of Caesonia, wife of the Emperor Calig- 
ula. In Nero's reign he conducted a successful, 
campaign against the Partkians under Tiridates 
(Cl-63). His successes and his popularity ex- 
cited the jealousy of Nero, who gave orders for 
his execution. ITpon hearing the Emperor’s 
orders, Corbulo committed suicide. His account 
of his experiences in Asia, which, is mentioned by 
the Elder Pliny, has been lost. Consult Schoon- 
over, A Study of Cn. Domitvus Corbulo (Chicago, 
1909). 

COBCHOBUS, k6r'k6-ruB (Neo-Lat., from Gk. 
K6pxopoi!, korchoroSf a wild plant of hitter taste). 
A genua of plants of the family Tiliaceae, con- 
taining about 30 species, both shrubby and herba- 
ceous, natives of the warm parts of the glolie. 
Corchorus ohtorius is widely diffused in tropical 
countries and introduced into America. It is an 
annual, with a smooth, more or less branching 
stem, varying in height from 2 to 14 feet or up- 
ward, aecMirding to soil and climate. It has 
smooth, stalked, alternate, oval, or ovate-lanceo- 
late leaves, and small yellow flowers, solitary or 
in pairs. It is much used as a pot herb and is 
called. Jews’ mallow, from being much cultivated 
by Jews in Syria and other parts of the East. 
It is still more valuable for the fibre of its inner 
bark, as is also Corchorus eapsularts, a species 
very similar, but distinguished by its capsule, 
which is short, globular, and wrinkled in Corcho- 
rus mpsulmis and elongated and slender in Cor- 
ehorus ohtorius. Both are much cultivated in 
India, yielding the greater |»rt of the jute 
(q.v.) of commerce, and of the fibre employed in 
making gunny bags (q.v.). Corchorus capaularis 
is somettmes called Chines hemp, Corchorus 
sUquoms is a small American shrnh, occurring 
frmn Indies wnithward. It is of little 
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'ralue. In Pamam an infuMon of ite is 

used instmd of See Cc^wrdl Hate of Few® 
PijuvTS with article Hbmjp. 

COB'CKJBAW, MtcaiAM. (1827-43). An 
American soldier. He was bora at Carrowk^, 
Ireland, emigrated to the United States in IS40, 
and enlisted in the army. He rase to ralcmd in 
the regular service, and in was ©ourt»inar- 
tialed for refusing to parade his raiment in 
honor of the Prince of Walra. Bidcae he was 
sentenced the hostilities of the Civil War l^gan. 
He was sent to the frpnt, was woandi^, and was 
taken prisoner at the first battle of Bull Run. 
Upon his exchange he was commissioned hri|^- 
dier general in 1882 and organised the Corcoran 
Legion, which in 1863 checked the Conf^erate 
advance on Norfolk and was subseiraently at- 
tached to the Army of the Potomac. lie died as 
the result of a fall from his horse. Consult his 
book. The Captivity of General Corcoran (Phila- 
delphia, 1864). 

COBCOBAK, William Wilson (X798-1888). 
An American financier and philanthropist, born 
in Georgetown, D. C. Ho was educated at 
Geor^town College, became an exchange broke? 
in Washington, and in 1840 formed a partner- 
ship with George W. Riggs. At the time of the 
Mexican War he took a large part of the ^v- 
ernment loans and financiered them so skillfully 
as to lay the foundation of a large fortune which 
he used with munificence. He was the founder 
of the Louise Home for impoverished gentle- 
women, the Oak Hill Cemetery at Georgetown, 
and the Corcoran Art Gallery, and made many 
liberal gifts to colleges and benevolent asbOcm- 
tions. Consult a sketch of his life called A 
Grandfathers l^egacy (Washington, 1879). 

GOBCOBAN ABT 0ALLEBY. An impor- 
tant public collection of painting, sculpture, and 
ceramics in Washington, D. C. Its nucleus was 
the private collection of William Wilson Cor- 
coran, which he presented to the city of Wash- 
ington in 1869 with an endowment fund of $900,- 
000. It was opened to the, public in 1874 and 
vas originally situated on Pennsylvania Avenue, 
but in 1897 it was transferred to a new structure 
on Seventeenth Street, designed by Ernest Flagg 
in the Neo-Grecian style. The gallery contains, 
among other treasures, fine specimens of early 
American painters, an admirable collection of 
Barye bronzes, and the well-known **Greek 
Slave” by Hiram Powers. There is a free ^hool 
of art connected with the institution, and bi- 
ennial exhibitions of contemporary American 
painting contribute greatly to its usefulness. 
Consult Henderson, The Art Treasures of Wash- 
ington (Boston, 1912). 

COBCOVODA, kdr'kd-vd'M (probably Peru- 
vian in origin). A cranelike bird, known as 
the “white-backed trumpeter” (Psophia leump- 
tera) of Peru and the upper Amazon, eloselv 
related to the trumpeter (q.v.). It is domesti- 
cated and has some curious and friendly habits, 
described at length in American Musmm of 
Natural History BuUetin, vol. ii (New York, 
1887-90) . 

COBCY^BA. See Corfu. 

COBD.^ Auoust Kabl Josmm (1809-49). 
An Austrian botanist, born in Reichenberg, 
hernia. At the age of 20 he published Ms Mmo- 
graphia Ehizospmmarum et uepatiowrum, and in 
1834 was Brade one of the keepers of the Museum 
in Prague. In 1847 he came to Texas, where he 
coll«!t^ a large numher of valuable botanic 
specimens; but on his voyage hmne, in 1849, he 
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waa dbtpwfaciEadi and dr^wBed. His works in- 
diitda the feltowingj Icm^b Funfforum 1m0vs^e 
O&ffmt&rum {& vols.^ 1837-54); Prt^htfihfa 
0ur0pMs0k^ SchimmelbUdMngen ( 183§ ) ; Beir 
tr&g 0 0Wt Flora Vorwelt (1845). 

W&iyAGtB (from cord, Fr. corde,«ML. cordaf 
Lat. chorda, from Gk. x«^, ohorde, string; con- 
nected with Lat. harU'Bpeaf inspector of en- 
trails). A name applied chiefly to the running 
rigging of a ship and to the rope of which the 
ripfing 18 made. See Rigoihg; Rope, 

OOBBAZTES, kdr'dhi'tgz (Neo-Lat. nom. 
pL, named in honor of A. J. Corda). A genus 
of fossil plants, of the family Ordaite, that 
shows intermediate characters between the coni- 
fers and the cycads. The genus appeared in 
Ih*vonian time, reaching its maximum during 
the coal-measure fwriod, when it was an im- 
portant forest tree of the coal-swamp flora, and 
declined during the Permian. The tree grew to 
a height of 30 to 50 feet, with a trunk that 
branched freely, and it had dense foliage of 
parallel-veined leaves of lanceolate or linear 
form. These leaves are found in great abundance 
in some coal-measure shales, where they often 
lie packed in layers as do the fallen leaves of 
a modern forest. In the Middle Devonian of 
New Brunswick, Canada, a formation is called 
the “Cordaites shale/' because of the number of 
Cordaites leaves it contains. The inflorescence 
of Cordaites was separate as in the cycads, and 
the male and female elements were arranged in 
catkins placed in the axils of the leaves. The 
fructification is nutlike, rebcmhling somewhat 
that of the yew or that of Cycas revoluta (a 
cycad), and has been described under the names 
Cardioearpum, Trigonocarpum, etc. The trunk 
had a large pith, which often decayed to form a 
cavity of which the casts, known as Arteaiw and 
Stembergia, are found on the dumps of some 
coal mines. The wood of the trunk, described 
partly as Araucaroxylon, has a microscopic struc- 
ture remarkably like that of the conifers. Con- 
sult H. Graf ssu Solms-Laubaeh, Fossil Botany, 
pp. 104-122 (Oxford, 1891). See Cabboniferous 
System; Cycadace/e; CoNiraBi®. 

COBDAY D'ABMONT, kdr'dA' dar'mfiN', 
Mabie Anne Chabi.otte (1768-93). The assas- 
sin of Marat, generally known as Chablottb 
CoRDAY. Bhe was horn at Saint-Saturnin in Nor- 
mandy. Her youth, passed in a convent, was 
spent in the reading of Plutarch, Rousseau, Ray- 
nal, Voltaire, and Corneille. Though she ^as 
noble by birth, she sympathized ardently with 
the cauwj of the Revolution in its c»rly phases; 
hut wlien the fall of the Girondists ushered in 
the Terror, she swung immediately to the oppo- 
site pole. She was convinced by Barbaroux that 
Marat and Robespierre w'ere the enemies of 
France. To the fervent student of the classics 
the rdle of Brutus seemed a noble one, and she 
deteraained to save the nation by murder. Tell- 
ing her father that she was bound for England, 
she jcmrneyed to Paris (July 1, 1793), inquired 
there for the house of Marat, pretending to be 
the bearer of a message, and bought a knife on 
the way. Twi^ delay^, she found Marat at 
last in his Imth, writing (July 13). Bfe had 
asked that morning, in the d»w dn Peuple, for 
200,(NK) heads, and Charlotte told him she could 
give him thoi^ of the Girondists at Caen* As 
he was setting down the nam^ she uttered, one 
by one, Ae drove the knife up to the hilt into 
Ms heart, then made a futile attempt to escape. 
Marat cried out, mob ma oMre mnm!” and 


then died immediately 1 *^ and the ^rl, qui<^ly 
captured, and ^v^ with difficulty from the mch, 
was taken to prison. Brought to trial and 
speedily condemned, she died calmly (July 17, 
1793). Consult: Dubois, Charlotte Corday 
(Paris, 1838) ; Vatel, Charlotte Corday et les 
Girondins (Paris, 1872) ; Bibliographie dm 
femmes celehres (3 vols., Turin and Rome, 1892- 
1905) ; Def ranee, Charlotte Cfwday et la mort 
de Marat (1909). 

COBDBIBO, k6r-dft'4-r6, Joao Ricardo { 1830- 
82). A Portuguese dramatist. He was born in 
Lisbon and in 1863 became secreteiy in the Con- 
selho de Beneficeneia. He was the founder of 
the periodical F'uturo. His reports on charitable 
work contain much of value concerning the prob- 
lem of poverty. In 1877 he obtained a govern- 
ment position under the president of the minis- 
try, Luciana de Castro. His plays include* 
Fernando (1857) ; Amor e arte (1860) ; A some- 
dade elegante (1862); A famdia (1869); Os 
paraizos conjugaes (1882). 

COBDEXB'. A city and the county seat of 
Crisp Co., Ga., 65 miles south of Macon, on the 
Geoigia Southern and Florida, the Seaboard Air 
Line, the Atlanta, Birmingham, and Atlantic, 
and the Georgia, Southwestern, and Gulf rail- 
roads ( Map : Georgia, C 4 ) . It is the commer- 
cial centre of a cotton-growing region, and manu- 
factures cottonseed oil and lumber. There are 
a Carnegie library and a sanitarium. Cordele 
was settled in 1887 and is governed under a 
charter of 1904 which provides for a mayor, 
elected biennially, and a unicameral council. 
The water works are oivned and operated by the 
municipality. Pop., 1900, 3473; 1910, 5883. 

CORDELIA. In Shakespeare's King Lear, 
the youngest daughter of the King. 

COBDELIEBS, k 6 r'd'-lyfi (Fr., cord wearers), 
or Society of the Friends of the Ri^ts of Man 
and of the Citizen. The name given in France 
to the most austere branch of the Franciaian 
Friars on account of the girdle of knotted cord 
they wore. After 1790 the name was applied 
to the members of a political club which assem- 
bled in the abandoned chapel of a Franciscan 
monastery and exercised great influence on the 
progress of the Revolution in Pans. Its leaders 
were men of various opinions, Danton, Camille 
Desmoulins, Marat, Hubert, and the picturesque 
Anacharsis Clootz. It drew its strength from 
the very lowest classes of Paris and always had 
an armed mob at hand ready for insurr^ions. 
The members of the Cordeliers were the first to 
demand a republic, vitalizing the motto “Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity,” and took a very prominent 
part in the events of the 10th of August, 1792, 
and chiefly contributed to the overthrow of the 
Girondists (q.v.). While the club was at the 
height of its influence, Desmoulins b^an the 
publication of his popular journal Le Vieua Cor- 
delier, Later, the spirit of the Cbrdeliers became 
so violent as to out-Jacobin the Jacobins, and 
men like Danton and Desmoulins abandoned it 
In 1794 the Cordeliers awakaned the enmity of 
Robespierre. On March 24 and April 5 mo^ of 
the leaders were guillotined, and the club prac- 
tically came to an end. Cbnsult Bougeart, Projet 
d^organisatwn dm Cm^deliers (Paris. 1870) ; al^ 
Les Cordeliers, documents pour sermr d Vhistoire 
de la RdvoluHtm (Caen, 1891). 

COBIKEB, Frederick (1832- ). An Eng- 

lish musician, born in London. He studied at 
the Royal Academy of Music, London, gain^ 
Mendelssohn ^nolarship in 1875, a^ alter 



^ying IB Bnder Ferdinsad HiUar, re- 

turaed to London and in 18^~^ was i^mdnctor 
toe orebestra at toe Brighton Atpi ay i Hiw- In 
1890 he be^me profe8M>r of ^anpoeition at the 
Royal Aeademy of Mnsic, He was one of the 
earliest Snglish champions of the cmiiee of Wag- 
ner, and, tcgetoer with his brother Henry, txtmg* 
lated the later mude dramas of Wa^er into 
English, His compositions include three operas, 
Morte d* Arthur <1877), Philomel (1879), Nor* 
disa ( 1887 ) ; three operettas; the cantatas. The 
CyclopSy The Bride of Triermain^ DrmnUand, The 
Sword of Argantyr; ^veral works for declama- 
tion with orchestra: two suites for orchestra. In 
the Black Formt and Roumaman Suite; two 
overtures, Osatan and Prospero; incidental music 
to Shakespeare’s Tempest, Parker’s The Terma* 
gant and The Black Tulip, He also wrote sev- 
eral works on the theory of music. 

COBDinaiirS, or CORBIEB, kSr'dyft', Ma- 
THUEIN (1470-1564). A French schoolmaster, 
especially skillful as a teacher of children. He 
taught in Paris, where he had as one of his 
scholars John Calvin, who dedicated to him the 
commentary on the First Epistle to the Thessa^ 
lomans. Later he taught at Geneva, and died 
there. He wrote, besides philosophical works, a 
number of books for children, one of which, Collo* 
qmorum Scholasticorum JAbri Quattuor ad Pue- 
ros in Latino Sermone Exercendos (1564), ap- 
peared in numerous later editions and was trans- 
lated into English and French. 

COBB QBASS {Spartina). A genus of 
grasses having compound spikes, the species of 
which are found in wet places, many of them in 
salt or brackish tide marshes. The spikelets are 
arranged on one side and have only one perfect 
floret and very unequal glumes. The species are 
perennial, rigid, from creeping rootstocks, and 
have long, tough leaves; hence the name “cord 
grass.” Spartina stricta, found m muddy 
marshes on the east and southeast coasts of 
England, and in America, although remarkable 
for its extreme stiffness and rigidity of habit, is 
used for making ropes on account of the tough- 
ness of its fibre. Spartina cynosuroides and 
Spartina patens are common in the United 
States, the former along the ocean and lake 
shores from Maine to the Pacific; the latter spe- 
cies is common in salt marshes, and this and 
J uncus getardi furnish the best of the marsh 
hay. Spartina ei^nosurotdes has been successfully 
us^ in the manufacture of twine and paper. 

COB'BIA'lfl. See Sat^galW). 

COBBIEB, kdr'dyS', Henbi (1849- ). A 

French Orientalist, born in New Orleans. He 
studied in France and England and in 1869-76 
lived in Cliina. He became professor of the 
School of Political Science in Paris in 1886, and 
professor of history, geography, and Eastern 
legislation at the School of Living Oriental Lan- 
guages. He wrote on China for La Grand e En* 
cyclopidie. His works include Bibliotheca Sin- 
tea, a biblic^raphy of the Chinese Empire (1878- 
95); La France cB Chine (1882); Recueil de 
voyages et de documents pour servir d Vhisioire 
de la giographie depuis le Xllle st^cle jusqu*h le 
fin du XYIe m^cle (1882-85); an Atlas sino- 
eorien (1896) ; Eistoire des relations de la Chine 
avee les puissances occidentales, 1860—1902 <3 
vols., 1901-02) ; and L^ExpediUon de Chine de 
1857-58 (1905). 

COBBXEB, Mathubif. Cobdebius. 

IKlBBliBB, kdr^dy&r'. La Beo^e <Pr., the 


beauHItid A nitoname «f 

poetess Louise IaM, wife of Pe«“in» a 
maker. 

COBBIEBim see tmjnm. 

COBBlLI^iBA, kor'dll-^^rd. The gimt sys- 
tem of elevations that extend along or nw 
the Piwiflc cimst of North and ^uth America 
from northern Alaska to Capi Horn, The 
Cordillera of North America Includes the moun- 
tain ranges in Mexico, the Rooky Mountain^ 
the Sim-ra Nevadas, the Coast and Ca^de 
ranges in the United States, and the seveml 
ranges in British Columbia and AlaMca. The 
whdie western part of the oontinent traveled 
by these ranges is commonly called the ’’Oor- 
dilleran r^ion.” In South America the term is 
sometimes used as a synonym for the Andes, 
or the two may be united, i.e., Andean Cor- 
dillera, and is also applied to definite portions 
of the Andes, as in Colombia, where the three 
mountain ranges ar€» known as the Eastern, 
Central, and Western Cordilleras. The term, 
originally Spanish, is used in America by geog- 
raphers to signify an extensive system of eleva- 
tions. 8ee Amebica; Andes; etc. 

COBB^TE (from cord, because it is made in 
the form of a cord instead of being granu- 
lated). A form of smokeless gunpowder used in 
England and some other countries. The original 
cordite was composed of 58 parts of nitroglyc- 
erin, 37 parts of nitrocellulose, and 5 parte of 
vaseline. It gave excellent ballistic results per 
unit of weight and volume of space occupitd but 
it caused excessive erosion of the bore of guns 
using it. Moreover, at temperatures of over 
90® F., there was an exudation of nitroglycerin 
and this could be readily detonated. These de- 
fects resulted in its condemnation. The next 
type devised was called Cordite, M, D., and car- 
ried less than 30 per cent of nitroglycerin, with 
a corresponding increase of nitrocellulose. The 
latest type is said to contain about 15 per cent 
of nitrt^glycerin and over 80 per cent nitrocellu- 
lose. In preparing cordite the nitrocellulose is 
dissolved in a solvent, incorporated with the 
other ingretiiente, and the solvent evaporated. 
While still in a plastic state it is pressed through 
holes in a plate which form it into a cord of 
any size desired. Cordite is very easy to handle 
as* the charges are put up in bundles of con- 
venient length. In its early form it required a 
powder chamber very much smaller than that 
necessary for a charge of pure nitrocellulose of 
equal power. When its excessive erosion was 
fully realized the nations using it were unable 
to turn at onc.e to pure nitrocellulose as the 
chambers of their guns were too small. They 
have therefore been ||radually reducing the 
amount of nitrt^lycerm and increasing the 
chamber capacities of their new guns so that 
both old and new pieces could use the same 
powder. Very few guns designed for the original 
type of cordite are now in existence except on 
unimportant ships. See Expixjsivi^; Smoke- 
less Powpeb; Guns, Naval. 

C6BBOBA, k6r'dd-8&, or COBOKJVA. The 
flourishing capital of the province of the same 
name in Argentina, on the Bto Primero, a tribu- 
tary of the Paranfi, northwest by rail 246 miles 
from Rosario and 535 from Buenos Airm (Map: 
Argentina, B 10). It is situated at an eleva- 
tion of a^ut 1200 feet, and is regularly laid 
out and well built, except on the surrounding 
heights, which are inhabited madly by toe 
poorer elass^. The city has a fine park, or 





ftsd plazas, in the pria^ipal of 
wbieh is situated the cathedral, an imposing 
straetnre of composite architecture with a fine 
cupola, dating from the eeventc^th CMitury. 
A massive Jesuit church, the fine old govem- 
ment house, and the naticmal obNservatory are 
worthy of mention. Among the educational 
institutions are the university — founded by the 
Jesuits in 1613, thus ranking in age next to 
that of Lima — national coUfege, two naticmal 
normal schools, an episcopal seminary, and a pub- 
lic library. Other feature of COrd^a comprise 
a well-equipped general hospital, asylums for or- 
phans and the poor, etc. The city is an episcopal 
see. Though a part of the surrounding coun- 
try is rendered fertile only by irrigation, C6r- 
doba is an important commercial centre, owing 
to its j^c^raphical position. Live stock, wool, 
and hides are the chief exports of the vicinity, 
and beds of calcite are worked. The city has 
some industrial interests, principally manufac- 
tures of building material, lime, bricks, and 
flour. About 12 miles above the city a great 
dam stretclies across the Rio Primero; this 
insures a water supply and furnishes irrigation 
and power for an electric light and power plant. 
The population, which is increasing, was about 
62,000 m 1900 and 06,000 in 1910. Cdrdoba was 
founded in 1573 by Luis GerOnimo de Cabrera. 
The vicinity had been visited some 30 years before 
by an otlicer of Pizarro. The town became the 
capital of the Spanish Intendencia of Tueumlln, 
and rose to prominence as an educational centre 
and as the headquarters of the Jesuits in that 
region It suffered to some extent in the revo- 
lutionary struggles. In 1871 COrdoba was the 
seat of the first national exposition of 
Argentina. The Province of Cdrdoba, of which 
the city is the capital, has an area of 62,000 
square miles and a population of approximately 
500,000. The atmospliere of COrdoba is scho- 
lastic, and the city, unlike other large Argentine 
to^s, is of special interest as an academic and 
scientific centre. The national meteorological 
station here supplies the time for Argentina. 

C6BB0BA. A town of Mexico, in the State 
of Vera Cruz, on the railroad to the city of 
Mexico (Map: Mexico, L 8). It manufactures 
woolen and cotton goods and has a trade in 
sugar and coffee. It is famous for its scenic 
attractions. Pop., 1900, 8136; 1910, 9600. 

CdBDOBA, j^ANCisco FebnXndez de. See 
Perx^ndez de CdBDOBa, Francisco. 

OdBBOBA^ Gonsalvo de. See Gonsalvo de 
C6biw»ia. 

06BB0BA Y HGBEBOA, 6 fg'gfi-rS'ft, 

Pedro de (1692-e.l770). A Chilean historian, 
born at Concepcion. He entered the army in 
1725. In 1739 by order of President Velasco, 
he founded I, os Angeles, the capital of Arau- 
cania. About 1746 he wrote a history of Chile 
from the conquest until 1717. It has been 
published in the Coleecidn de historiad&res de 
Chile, 

OdBBOBA Y TALCAbOBB, Fernando 

F^nAndez be. See FirnAndez de 06bdoba y 
ValcAbcke, Fernando. 

COBTDOH (Fr, cordon, from cords, cord). A 
military terra for a line of sentries, posted 
within View of each other, and designed to pre- 
vent forbidden contact or communication be- 
tween one side of the line thus guarded and 
the other. When large ^parate bodies of troops 
are so disp«^Hcd as practically to shut in a sec- 


tion of ^untry, they are ^oken of as a "cordon 
of tro<^.” Country inclosed hy a seri^ or 
system of blt^khous^, as in South Airtos under 
General Kitchenor {19011, is described as 
"cordonedU” A cordon instituted to prevent 
cont^on firom an inf^ted place or district is 
a cordon mmtmre, 

COBBOH. A system of trainii^ by which 
a plant that is naturally dififimely branched is 
dwarfed to one or two stems in order to induce 
large fruits. Trees trained as cordons with 
two steins are usually carried horizontally in 
opposite directions about 18 inches from the 
ground. Single-stem cordons are carried 
obliquely, horizontally, or vertically, the lat- 
erals of such branches being kept spurred. Any 
plant which bears its fruit upon spurs wifi 
therefore lend itself to this style of training. 
In parts of Europe fruit tre^ are frequently 
trained, by a series of superimposed cordons, 
on the walls of houses or other buildings. 

COBBON BLEIJ, kfir'ddN' blS (Fr., blue rib- 
bon), Knights of the ancient French Order of 
the Saint Esprit, or Holy Ghmt, were so called 
because the jewel of the order was suspended 
on a blue ribbon. In late times the term was 
degraded to mean a "first-rate cook.” The cordon 
grand is any member of the Legion of Honor, 
the decoration being suspended by a ribbon. 

COBBOVA. Prince Wiiajam Sound. 

COBBOVA, k6r'd6-v&, or CdBDOBA, kOri- 
d6-Ba (Lat. Corduba, from Phoenician Karta- 
tuba, Great City). A city of Spain and capital 
of the Province of C6rdoba, situated on the 
Guadalquivir, 120 miles by rail north of Mftla^ 
(Map: Spain, C 4). It lies at an altitude ex- 
ceeding 390 feet at the base of the Sierra de 
C6rdoba. In appearance the city is less char- 
acteristically Moorish than might be supplied, 
its aspect being one rather of heterogeneity 
arising from the conglomerate architecture of 
various periods; it retains but few marks of 
the Saracen period and but faintly recalls the 
grandeur of the former •metropolis of Moham- 
medan Spain. The streets are with few excep- 
tions narrow and cro<dced, and the houses 
gloomy. The finest edifice is the cathedral, once 
the chief mosque of the "Infidels” and one of 
the most splendid examples of Moorish archi- 
tecture. Together with the court, it occupies 
a site 570 feet by 426 feet, with a bell tower 
800 feet in height. It is surrounded by a wall 
with strong buttresses and was originally both 
mosque and fortress. The interior is almost a 
labyrinth of pillars, for they number some 850, 
in various styles and mostly of marble, por- 
phyry, and jasper. The building has suffered 
considerably through the change of different 
epochs, made in the endeavor to convert the 
mosque into a Christian cathedral. A short 
distance from the cathedral, to the south, stands 
the marble triumphal column, erected 1765, of 
San Rafael, the patron saint of Cdrdoba. 
Amcmg the Moorish remains are the ruined city 
walls, part of the Alcfizar, and the old bridge 
of 16 arches, 730 feet long, connecting Cdrdoba 
with its suburb, Campo de la Verdad. The 
bridge, originally built by the Bomans, was 
rm>nstructed <m the same foundations by the 
Saracens. Cdrdoba contains a large number of 
churchi^ and convents, a bishop^s palace, a 
theatre, and a bull ring. The educational in- 
stitutions include a lyceum, a theoI<^i<ml sem- 
inary, a veterinaiy sehcxil, and a libraiy. 

Once a gimt centre of commer^, Cfe^dw is 
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ia & ®f divine. The railroad ^^amce^oqa 
witii Grille, httlaga, and Madrid brooght to a 
little new life, but Cdrdoba is still a city of 
the Middle Jigm. There are manufacturer of 
lather (the celebrated ‘‘Cordovan” leather), 
Uqiuiim, hats, elo^, silk, and paper, brides 
the a]i«ieiit silver-filigree industry for which 
O6rdoba has long been famous. Iron is mined 
in the vicinity. Pop., 1900, 58,275; 1910, 65,160. 

C^rd^a is said to have been founded by the 
Piuenieians, but was acquired 152 b.c, by the 
Bomans. It rose to be the second city of Spain, 
the amt of a praetor, and a supreme tribunal. 
Taken by the Goths in the sixth century, it fell 
in 711 into the hands of the Saracens. At first 
it was subj^t to the Caliphate of Damascus, 
but in 756 the city became independent under 
‘Abderrahmfin I, the founder of dynasty of 
the Omayyadm, whose rule continued* till 1031 
and embraced all Mohammedan Spain, From 
912 to 961 it was the capital of the Caliphate of 
Cdrdoba, and the metropolis of Moorish Spain, 
rivalling in splendor the Eastern Caliphate of 
Bagdad. From the ninth century to the twelfth 
Cdrdoba was one of the greatest centres of 
commerce in the w-orld. According to Arabian 
historians the city at the height of its splendor 
contained 200,000 houses, 1,000,000 inhabitants, 
600 mosques, 80 institutions of learning, and 
a public library with 600.000 volumes. Such 
accounts are doubtless exaggerations, but cer- 
tainly when all was dark over the rest of the 
Occidental world C6rdoba held aloft the light 
of civilization. After the fall of the caliphate 
the decline was rapid; the city was taken by 
Ferdinand III of Castile in 1236. C6rdoba was 
plundered by the French under Dupont m 1808. 
It is the birthplace of the two Senecas, the poet 
Lucan, and the philosopher Averrofes. 

COR'DOVAN, or COBDUAM. Origimlly a 
Spanish leather prepared from goatskins or 
split horaehide, and used throughout Europe 
during the Middle Ages for the boots of the 
wealthy. It was originally made by the Moors 
of Cordova. The modern application of the 
term is to a grain leather from the best and 
strongest portions of a horaehide and used for 
heavy boots, as for walking or hunting. 

COBDTTBA. See Cobdova, 

COB'DTTBOY (probably for Fr. cordc du roi, 
king’s cord). A cotton material having a cut 
pile like velvet, but with the surface ribbed. 
The gut which separates the ribs w'as produced 
by binding the pile weft to the cloth, but these 
ribs are now cut on the face of the fabric by a 
special form of knife operated at regular inter- 
vals during weaving. Cotton corduroy is woven 
upon a plush loom. See Fustian. 

COBDtJBOY BOAD. A road built of 
straight logs, round or split, laid side by side 
across the roadway. Such roads are used in 
swampy ground, where they make travel, par- 
ticularly in the rainy smson, less difficult. 

The Ic^ are laid on a level foundation of nat- 
ural soil, and placed together as close as 
possible to avoid big Joints. They nmy be 
left loose or secured in position by two stringers, 
pamllel to the axis of the remd, which are 
^iked down to the Sometimes the joints 

are filled with wooden wedges to reduce the 
shock to passing vehicles. 

GOB^uS, CsEMUTTOs. A Boman historian, 
who in 25 ajj. was, according to Tadtns (A»- 
wales, iv, 34, 35), accused fefore Tiberius of 
having prai^E^ Caesar’s a^assin, Brutus, and of 


having termed Ckmiui df th® 

mans.” The true muse for this 
however, was Ms trm mqpw^ion of cpiniott re- 
garding Sejanus, ttie influential, minls^ dl 
liberius (q.v,). Having pronounced ^ apd- 
<^y, he staged himatil to death. Of his wdks, 
one of which was a histoiy of the period 48-18 
B.C., only a few fragments remain, preserved in 
the Swismtm of Seneca. Consult Rathlef, He 
CremuUo Cordo (Dorpat* 1860) ; H. Petor, jW# 
Gemhtcktlmht Literutur ubm- Me Eemimh0 
K&iser^t (1897). 

COBOlYLIlffB. Bm Tt, 

COBE (OF. cor, Fr. ecwir, from lat. 
heart). 1. In masonry, the inner porticai of 
any heavy part of the structure, such as pier* 
buttress, main wall, etc., which is not visible, 
hut is covered with a sheathing or surface of 
another material. Roman buildinf^ have a 
concrete or rubble core, with a facing of brick 
or coursed-stone constructitm, TOinetimes of 
marble slabs or stucco. In mediflcval structure 
the core is sometimes of brick, oftener of rubble, 
with facing of cut stone. In modern work, 
especially in America, the core, or backing, is 
generally of brick, even in buildings externally 
of cut stone. Conento is now’ coming into more 
frequent use to form the core of buildings ex- 
ternally faced with brick or stone. (See Ma- 
sonry.) 2. The mold by which the interior of 
a hollow casting is shaped. 3. The cylindrical 
mass brought up by a hollow drill in boring 
through strata of earth and rock. 

COBEA. See Korba. 

COBEAL, k6'ra-ltl', FsANasco. Probably the 
pseudonym of an author W’ho in 1722 published 
a liook entitled Voyage aux Indes. According 
to the statements of tin* author, he was born in 
Cartagena, Spain, in 1648 and spent more than 
30 years in travel, chiefly in the Caribbean 
region and in South America. 'Flie work passed 
through several editions, one of the mosdj im- 
portant of these being published in Brussels in 
1736. The numerous errors which it contains 
and the doubts which have been cast upon its 
authenticity justify the belief that it was a 
pseudonymous publication, 

COBEE'LI, Abcangei .0 (1653-1713). An 
eminent Italian violinist and composer, sur- 
naraed 1 1 Divino. He was born at Fusignano, 
near Bologna, and studied in Rome under Bas- 
sani and Matteo Simonelli. He is said to have 
been in Paris in 1672 and subsequently passed 
several years in Germany in the service of the 
Elector of Bavaria. In 1681 we find him set- 
tled in Rome, where he found a generous patron 
in Cardinal Ottoboni, and soon acquired fame 
as a virtuoso, teacher, and composer. Accord- 
ing to Georg Muffat, he is the originator of the 
concerto grosao (q.v.). He was especially ad- 
mired for the beauty of his tone and expressive 
execution and laid the foundation for the de- 
velopment of superior violin technique. His 
compositions rank among the best of his time 
and continue to this day models of classical 
study in instrumental music. The finest and 
most famous among them are 12 Concerti gro»m, 
op. 6. His complete works were edited by 
Joachim. 

COBEEU, Marie (1864- ). An English 

novelist, who»s talent runs to the romantic, 
sensational, and melodramatic. The adc^ted 
daughter of Charles Mackay, of English and 
Italian parentage, she was born in Italy and 
was educatod in London and In Frames The 
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Romamm of Two Worlds swad The Vemhtta 
aSSd) made her reptttation, and many sue- 
msm$ followed these two Iwoks. Swure in 
popular favor, she early eame to r^ard with 
dii^infiil pity the severe lit^ary criticism 
that cavalierly dismissed her from serious c<m- 
mderatlon. She made Stratford-cm-Av<m her 
home. Miss Corelli’s boiAs, all showing the 
real story-teller’s gift, include: Thelma (1887) ; 
The Sorrows of Satan (1895); The Mighty 
Atom (1897); The Master-Christian (1900); 
Temporal Power (1902) ; &od’s Good Man 
(1904); Woman or Suffragette (1907); Holy 
Orders (1908); The DemVs Motor (1910); 
Ziska, the Problem of a Wicked Soul (1911) ; 
The Strange Vimtalion (1912). 

COBEimnr, kO'r^n-ttn' (I>utch Corantyn). 
A river of Ouiana, South America. It rises 
near the boundary of Brazil, flows in a north- 
erly direction, and empties into the Atlantic. 
Throughout its length it forms the boundary 
line b^ween British and Dutch Guiana (Map: 
Guiana, F 3). It is navigable for a distance 
of over 40 miles for large steamers, while light 
vessels can ascend as high as 170 miles from 
its mouth, where navigation is interrupted by 
cataracts, which occur at a number of points on 
its middle and upper course. Its total length is 
about 400 miles. 

CO'BEOP'SIS (Neo-Lat., from Gk. 
feom, bedbug 6^ts, opsis, appearance). An 
herbaceous annual or perennial plant of the 
family Composit®, nearly all natives of eastern 
North America, and popularly known as tick- 
seed, the fruit being in the shape of a small 
tick. It is often raised for its showy yellow 
or rose-purple flowers with yellow or brown 
disks. The perennials are grown in hardy 
borders; the annuals in the garden in almost 
any soil. For illustration, see Plate of Cban- 
IftEIRBY 

COBESPONDENT. See Divorce. 

COBEY, WiLMAM Ellis (1866- ). An 

American capitalist and st^l manufacturer, 
born in Braddock, Va., and educated at Duff’s 
College, Pittsburgh. When 16 years old, he en- 
tered the chemical laboratory of the Edgar 
Thomson Steel Works, and five years later he 
went into the Homestead Steel Works, where, 
in 1889, he became superintendent of the plate 
mill, in 1893 superintendent of the armor-plate 
department, and in 1897 general manager 
(succeeding Charles M. Schwab). From 1901 to 
1903 he was president of the Carnegie Steel 
Company and from the latter year to 1911 
president of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. He was one of the circle of men asso- 
ciated with Andrew Carnegie in the develop- 
ment of his great steel industries. 

COBPE (kdrf) CASTIdB. A village of Dor- 
setshire, England, in the middle of Purbeck Isle 
or Peninsula, 24 miles east-southeast of Dor- 
chester (Map: England, D 6). In the vicin- 
ity are stone and marble quarries, and clay 
works for potteries. Pop. (parish), 1901, 1440; 
1911, 1406. The ruins of a castle, giving the 
name to the village, stand on a neighboring 
bill. Pounded in the tenth century, it was 
long one of the strongest fortres^s in the king- 
dom. Here King Edward the Martyr was mur- 
dered % his stepmother, Elfrida, in 979, and 
E^ng John, during his disputes with his barons, 
kept his r^lia here for safety. In 1642 lAdy 
Ba^k^ defended the castle for six we^s against 
Charles I. It was dismantled hy Fairfax in 


1645. Coamult T. hkmd. History emd Bes^^ 
iion of Corfe Oastle (London ami Boumirasttouth, 
1883). 

CO!]|^TiA18[^M>. In Spem^r’s Faerw QueenOj 
a gian t rep rasenting li^ntiousn^s. 

COB'FTT (Gk. Kerrhyra, or 

Kerhyra^ Lat. Ooreyra), The most northerly 
of the Ionian Island (q.v.), in lat. 39® 20’ 
to 39® 50' N., long. 19® 40’ to 20® 10’ E. (Map: 
Greece, A 2). It has a length of about 38 miles, 
with a breadth varying from 3 or 4 to 20 miles. 
Area, 275 square miles. Pop., 1907, 99,571. Like 
the rest of the Ionian Islands, it is mountainous, 
and the mountains are gener^ly naked and dry, 
the highest summit, Pantokrator, being about 
3000 feet above the sea. The valleys, however, 
are very fertile, and yield olive oil, wine, honey, 
oranges, figs, etc. Salt is also produced in 
some quantity. The climate is generally mild 
and healthful. The principal town, Corfu, on 
the east, situated on an elevation, has some 
good streets and a fine esplanade. It has 
(1907) 28,254 inhabitants and a considerable 
trade. It is the seat of a Greek archbishop and 
of a Catholic bishop. The early history of the 
island is purely mythical; the later inhabit- 
ants identified it with the Homeric Scheria 
(Phceacia). About 734 b.c. the Corinthians are 
said to have colonized the island, which, how- 
ever, soon attained such wealth and maritime 
power as to assert its independence. After 
the Persian wars, in which Corcyra took no 
part, a further dispute with Corinth led the 
Corcyreans to ally themselves with Athens 
(435 B.C.), and the intervention of the latter 
city was one of the factors which contributed 
to the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War. In- 
ternal dissensions and varying foreign control 
marked the history of the island until it was 
taken under Roman protection in 229 b.c. Dur- 
ing the greater part of the Middle Ages it 
belonged to the Byzantine Empire; later, it 

assed into the possession of the Venetians, who 

eld it, in spite of tw^o fierce attacks by the 
Turks, until 1797. Since that time Corfu 
has shared the fortunes of the other Ionian 
Islands. At present it forms, with some minor 
islands, a nomarchy of Greece, Consult; Rie- 
mann, Corfou (Paris, 1879); Partsch, Die 
Jnsel Korfu (Gk>tha, 1887); Schmidt, Korky- 
raische Studien (Leipzig, 1890). 

GOBI, ko'rft. A city in the Province of Rome, 
central Italy, 36 miles southeast of Rome (Map; 
Italy, G 6). Important to the antiquarian are 
the huge polygonal blocks that formed the walls 
of the ancient Cora — city that was an early 
member of the l.atin League and that had for 
traditional founder the Trojan Dardanus, or 
Coras; also the ruins of a temple of Castor and 
Pollux, an old bridge, the churches of Sant 
Olivia and San Pietro, and of a so-called temple 
of Hercules. Its chief trade is in tobacco, oil, 
and southern fruit. Pop. (commune), 1881, 
6300; 1901, 6709; 1911, 7308. Consult G. B. 
Piranesi, Awtichit® di €ora (Rome, 1770), and 
A. Nibby, Analisi della carta dei dintomi di 
Roma (Rome, 1848). 

CO’j^CAHYlEB (lAt. coriandrmnf Gk. mplap- 
iw, koriannon^ korion^ coriander, p^- 

sibly from jcdpts, kom, be^ug, referring to tibe 
smml of the leaves), Coriandrum sativum. An 
annual or biennial plant of the family Umbel - 
lifer®, with branching stem, 1 to 2 feet high, 
toe lower leaves bipinnate, the upper leaves 
more eompotund, divide! into very narrow divi- 
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sions, aad witii globtm frait. It is & native 
of the SM»n^ of Europe lyad of the i&st and has 
long cultivated im the sake of its fruit. 

It has thus becomte naturalized in mme parts 
of England and the United States, where its 
fruit, <K>riander seed, is much le^ used ttian 
in Germany and some other European countries. 
The whole plant, when fresh, has a very offen- 
sive smell, due to an essential oil, but the ripe 
and perfectly dry fruit has an agreeable aro- 
matic smell and a sweetish aromatic taste. It 
is used in medicine as a carminative and in 
doinastic economy as an aromatic, being very 
often mix;ed with bread in the north of Europe; 
spirituous liquors are flavored with it; and 
confectioners cover it with sugar, to make a 
well-known kind of confection. In the south of 
England it is common to sow coriander and 
caraway tc^ether, the coriander yielding a crop 
in the first year and the caraway in years 
following. Coriander delights in a rich* soil 
and is much cultivated and used in India. It 
is little used in the United States. 

COBI6L1AKO CALABBO, ko'r^-lyrnft k^i- 
la'l3rd. A city in the Province of Cosenza, 
south Italy, 4 miles from the Gulf of Taranto 
and 70 miles southwest of Taranto (Map. Italy, 

L 8). It has a castle and an aqueduct, and 
markets a high quality of manna from the ash 
trees of the surrounding country, as well as 
some oil. It was destroyed in 1806 by the 
French. Pop. (commune), 1881, 13,272; 1901, 
13,320, 1911, 16,338. 

COB^N. In Shakespeare’s As You Like tit 
a shepherd who offers liis services to Rosalind 
and Celia. 

COBIN'KA (Gk. Korinna). A 

Greek lyric poetess, nicknamed “The Fly” (Me(a, 
Myta) , famous alike for her beauty and for her 
genius. She was born at Tanagra, in Bmotia. 
She was an elder contemporary of Pindar and, 
according to tradition, his rival. .Elian and 
Suidas speak of her five victories over him, 
and Pausanias saw at Tanagra a picture of 
her wearing about her head a fillet of victory, 
which he supposes she gained in a contest with 
her younger rival. Her poems were all in the 
Boeotian dialect. The older fragments were 
edited by Bergk, Poetw Lynei Oraeot (Leipzig, 
1900) ; Smyth, Greek Mehc Poets (London, 
1900). In 1907, in a papyrus of the second 
century a.d., were found considerable remains 
of two poems attributed to Corinna. Consult 
The Year’s Work tn Classtcal 8tudtes (for 
1907), and Edmonds, New Fragments of Cortnna 
(1910). 

COBinorA. 1. A name given by Dryden to 
Mrs. Elizabeth Thomas, with whom he had a 
correspondence. She afterward made the ac- 
quaintance of Curll, the notorious publisher, 
and furnished him with a selection of letters 
interchanged between herself and Dryden. They 
were probably fictitious. 2. The daughter of 
Gripe in Van Brugh’s comedy The Confederacy, 

OOBOOrB, OU ETOALEE, k6'r4n' c5o 
(Pr., Corinna, or Italy). The most im- 
portant novel of Madame de Sta^l, published in 
1807, named from its heroine, who pines and 
dies after her lover proves false. 

COB^ZHTH (Gk. Korinthm; said to 

have been called in early times “Ephyra”). An 
ancient city of Greece, situated at the south end 
of isthmus connecting tbe northern division 
of Greece with the Pelopmanesus, Its citadel 
was the Acro^imthus, an isolated hill 1886 feet 
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high, with preelpitoss ^es, mm 

of the views in Gi^»e. At the northern 
foot of this hill lay the city of Cmrinth, on a 
broad terrace nosrlv IMW tiet above the level of 
the isthmus. In the Homeric qpi© Ephyra is 
mentioned as the home of Sisyphus and Brflmro- 
phon (see also Mraisa), bvd the city do^ mk 
seem to have played a ^mt part in the heroic 
age, and appmrs in d^cu^nce upon the rulers 
of Myceae, with which place it wm c^neet^ 
by a very early system of imds. Discoveries of 
pre-Myeen®an pottery in graves show that thfae 
was a settlement at* the foot of the Acrimoria- 
thus in very early times, but as yet few remains 
of the Myeemean have come to light. The 
growth of the city scN^ms to have occurrol after 
the Dorian conquest of the Peloponnesus and to 
have been especially favored by the developmcut 
of intercourse with the West; for this its situa- 
tion with harbors on both the Corinthian and 
the Saronic gulfs gave it peculiar advantages, 
which were further enhanc^ by alliances with 
Samos and Chalcis on Eubma, and by the build- 
ing of an arrangement by which vessels could 
be hauled across the isthmus. By the end of 
the eighth century b.c. Corinth was the chief 
trading city of Greece, and the extent of its 
trade is shown by the number of Corinthian 
vases found in Italian graves as well as by the 
testimony of ancient writers. Among the 
colonies founded by* Corinth at this period were 
Syracuse and Corcyra (See Corfu). The gov- 
ernment was a strict oligarchy under the leader- 
ship of the family of the Bacebiadte, hut when, 
early in the seventh century B.c., Corcyra suc- 
cessfully maintained her independence of the 
mother city, a revolution occurred, and Cvp* 
selus became tyrant (e.057 B.c.). Under ms 
rule and that of his son, Periander (q.v.), the 
prosperity of the city increased, Corcyra and 
Epidaiirus were reduced, and the establishment 
of Potidiea on the nortliern coast of the Egean 
gave Corinth a share in the rich trade of 
Macedon and Thrace. About 582 the tyrants 
were overthrown, and a moderate oligarchy 
established, which seems to have remained the 
usual form of government, though occasionally 
interrupted by democratic revolutions. With 
the other cities of Peloponm^sus (except Argos), 
Corinth became a member of the Ijacedecmonian 
League and played a large part in the Persian 
wars The great development of Athenian power 
was a serious blow to the commercial interest of 
Corinth; accordingly we find the city active in 
promoting the Peloponnesian War. (See Cor- 
fu.) After the fall of Athens the Corinthians 
became jealous of the Spartan rule and formed 
an alliance with Thebes and Athens, which led 
in 395 to the Corinthian W^'ar. Later, Corinth 
return<*d to tbe Spartan alliance and 8upporte*d 
the city in the war waged with the Thebans 
under Epaminondas. Three years after the 
battle of Chafronea (338) it was garrisoned by 
the Macedonians, who held it until 196, with 
the exception of 242-223, when it was occu- 
pii*<l by Aratus (q.v.) for the Achaean League. 
When the freedom of Greece was proclaimed 
by the Homans, Corinth was restored to the 
Achaean L^gue. Having beccane the centre of 
the last uprising of Greece against the Bisaian 
power, it was utterly destroyed (146) by L. 
Mummius, the Roman general, and for a whole 
century it continued in ruins. In 46 B.C. Julius 
Cffisar rAuilt it, and it afterward became tbe 
capital of the Roman Province of Arimmf lU- 
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it mewer agaifi atteined ite layrty im- 
pcMrtanee, it b^jaine both prosp^otis aBd pow^- 
M. St. Paal planted a Cbriitian eharch here, 
to which he addressed two pieties. In 1458 
A.D. It was conquered by the Twks under Mo- 
hammed II, was taken by the Ve^lans in 1687, 
and r^ken by the Turks in 1715, who held it 
till 1823. Reduced to ashes in the Greek 
Revolutionary War, and again utterly destroyed 
by an earthquake in 1858, Ck«rinth is now rebuilt 
in a more convenient pc»itimi on the shore of the 
Gulf of Corinth, ^cient Corinth was sur- 
rounded by walls, having a circuit of about 4% 
miles, or, including the Acroeorinthus, of 8 
miles. It had two harbors — Lechwumf on the 
Gulf of Corinth, and Cenehrew, on the Sa- 
ronic Gulf, opening into the ASgean. The 
former was connect with the city by two 
parallel walls. The wealth and pro^erity of 
Corinth made it the seat of luxury and licen- 
tiousness. Besides the sea deities Poseidon and 
Amphitrite, Aphrodite claimed a large share in 
the religion of the city, and her temple alone 
is said to have had 1000 courtesans as sacred 
slaves. The Corinthian hetCBran were famous 
throughout Greece. In the earlier period Cor- 
inth was noted for its work in clay and bronze, 
and even 'in later times “Corinthian bronze” was 
almost as precious as gold. Thoi^h devoted to 
art, and flUed with costly paintings and statues 
at the time of its capture by'Mummius, the city 
does not occupy a prominent place in either art 
or literature, and but few Corinthians except 
Periander and Timoleon appear among the fa- 
mous names of Greece. Before 1896 the chief 
remains of ancient Corinth were the foundations 
on the Acroeorinthus and the seven columns of 
a very early Doric temple, probably of the time 
of Periander. In 1896 excavations were begun 
by the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens, and although few works of art or in- 
scriptions have been found, the discoveries have 
furnished a sure basis for the topc^aphy of the 
ancient city, of which the traveler Pausanias 
(q.v.) gives a detailed description. The chief 
sites determined are the Theatre, the Fountains 
of Pirene and Glauee, the road to Lecha^um, the 
Propylaea, and the Agora to which it led, and the 
identification of the old temple with the Temple 
of Apollo. The mediaeval walls are still in a 
fair state of preservation. Consult; E. Curtius, 
PeloponneBos (Gotha, 1851-52); Wilish, Beir 
trSge mr innerm Chschichte des alien Konnth 
(Zittau, 1887) ; id., Geschtchie Korinths von 
den Perserkriegen h%a zum dreissigjdhrigen 
Friedm (Zitteu, 1896); these pamphlets con- 
tain also a bibliography of Corinthian history. 
The reports of the American excavations are 
published in the American Journal of ArehcB~ 
ology (2d series, New York, 1897 et s^.). For 
a popular account, consult Richardson, in the 
Century Maganne (New York, 1899) and 
Cooley, in Records of the Past, vol. i (Washing- 
ton. 1902). 

COBINTH, or New CcauNTS. An episcopal 
city and seaport of Greece, situated on the north 
co^ of the Isthmus of Corinth, 3% miles north- 
east of the ancient city (q.v.) and 1% miles 
southwest of the northern terminus of the 
Corinth Canal (Map; Greece, D 4), and abput 
56 miles west of Athens, The town was founds 
in 1858 alter the d^truction of the v<^tlges of 
old Corinth by an earthquake. It is ’^olly 
nw^em and has a goc^ harbor. It has been 
prosperiag since tlm Corinth Ship Canal was 
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<q>ened in 1803. Among its exports are oil, 
honey* silk, com, and currants. It is the capiti^l 
of the District of Cmrinth. Pop., 1896, 4188 1 
(commune) 12,567; 1907, 5340; (oommune) 
14,867. 

COBUTTH. A city and the county seat of 
Alcorn Co., Miss., near the T^mc«^ee border, 93 
miles east-southeast of Memphis, Tenn., on the 
Southern, the Illinois Central, and the Mobile 
and Ohio railroads (Map: Mississippi, J 1). It 
contains a national cemetery, a park, and a 
museum. There are machine shops, and manu- 
factories of spokes, lumber, etc. The water 
works are owned by the city. P(^., 1890, 2111; 
1900, 3661; 1910, 5020. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War Corinth, 
being at the junction of the Mobile and Ohio 
Railroad running north and south and of the 
Memphis and Charleston running east and west, 
became a point of great strategic importance. 
It was fortified by the Confederates, and imme- 
diately after the battle of Shiloh (April 6, 7, 
1862) General Beauregard with 50,000 men re- 
treated thither, followed by General Halleek at 
the head of a force of over 100,000 men. Hal- 
leck advanced with great caution, being more 
than a month in covering a distance of only 23 
miles, and when he approached Corinth, Beaure- 
gard, after slight skirmishes, quietly evacuated 
the place during the night of May 29, Halleek 
taking possession the following day. On Oct. 
3, 4, 1862, a force of 22,000 Confederates under 
Generals Van Dorn and Price attempted to re- 
capture the place, then defended by General 
Rosecrana with 20,000 troops. But the assailants, 
notwithstanding the heroic valor displayed, were 
repulsed with ^eat loss. The Union loss was 
315 killed, 1812 wounded, and 232 missing, while 
that of the Confederates (estimated) was 592 
killed, nearly 2000 wounded, and 2225 prisoners. 

CORINTH, Gulf of, or Gulf of Lepanto. 
An arm of the Mediterranean extending from 
west to east through the centre of Greece and 
dividing the Peloponnesus from the northern 
mainland. The outer portion extends from the 
promontory of Araxus (now Kalogria) in Achaea 
to the narrow strait (1% miles) between Rhion 
and Antirrhion (south and north shores) ; the 
inner portion stretches from this point to the 
isthmus, a distance of about 80 miles. The gulf 
has the appearance of an inland lake, and the 
scenery is remarkably attractive, since the shores 
show striking contrasts of rocky promontories 
and fertile plains, while the background is every- 
where marked by lofty mountains. The narrow 
neck of land which separates the Gulf of Corinth 
from the Saronic Gulf and unites the Pelopon- 
nesus to the mainland is called the Isthmus of 
Corinth, (See Isthmus.) It is about 10 miles 
in length, and about 4 miles in width at its 
northern extremity, near Mount Geraneicm. In 
ancient times a wall was built across the isthmus 
to prevent invasion from the north. On the 
Saronic Gulf, at the point where this wall ter- 
minated and where the Isthmian were 

celebrated, is situated the modem town of 
Isthmia. Excavations by the French School in 
1883 brought to light remains of the ancient 
sanctuaries and houses on a fortified hill; near 
by are scanty ruins of tbe old Stadium. The 
isthmus is pierced by a canal, completed in 
1893. See C^ ikth Canal. 

(XIBIITTH CAHAIi. The constructioii of a 
canal across the Isthmus of Corinth was b^un 
by Nero, but the undertaking proved too vast and 
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wm aliaiybiied. In 1801 a B¥encli ^mpmj 
tai^ a cooeession to constrart such a canal, 
and in 1882 wta* was begun. In 1889 the work 
was kransferr^ to a Greek company and was 
bro^ht to completion by Mateas, a Greek 
^gin^r, in 1893. The i^nal, nniting the Gnlf 
of Ckwinth with the Saronic Gulf, shortens the 
jonmey from the Adriatic to the Pirfeus by 
202 miles. It is 4 miles long, 70 feet wide, and 
26 feet deep. The difficulties of navigation, how- 
ever, in the Corinthian and Sarmiic gulfs have 
led large steamships to prefer the lon^r voyage 
around Cape Malea. At its western extremity a 
new town, Poseidonia, has sprung up, and at its 
eastern end is tiie modem town of Isthmia. 

COBIN'TmAlT OBDEB. The latest devel- 
oped and most elaborate of the three orders of 
Greek architecture. See Column; Obdebs op 

AECHirECTUBE. 

COBIll THIAKS, Epistles op Paix to the. 
The two writings in the New Testament addressed 
by Paul to the church at Corinth represent what 
remains of a larger body of correspondence be- 
tween Paul and this church, which he had 
founded in 51 a.D. Paul left the young church 
of Corinth in a flourishing condition the next 
year (52 a.d.) and soon after, in 53, began his 
great missionary work in western Asia Minor 
with headquarters at Ephesus (Acts xix). In 
the meantime the church at Corinth had been 
visited by the eloquent Apollos (Acta xvin. 24- 
xix. 1) and probably by other prominent Chris- 
tian evangelists. It grew rapidly in numbers 
and complexity of meralierahip. Divergent views 
appeared, a disputatious and divisive spirit was 
manifested, and some members uero even guilty 
of serious immorality. 

Sometime in 55 Paul sent Titus to Corinth to 
ask the church there whether it would be willing 
to contribute to the great collection he was plan- 
ning for the poor brethren in Judaea (2 C'or viii. 
6, 10 f, 16 ff.; ix. 1 ff.). Titus was well re- 
ceived, but may have reported the case of im- 
morality to Paul on his return This was prob- 
ably the reason why Paul wrote the letter re- 
ferred to in 1 Cor. v, 9. This letter is now lost. 

Somewhat later Paul sent Timothy, by a 
roundabout route, to Corinth (1 Cor. xvi. 10 f ), 
but before his arrival there a deputation from 
the church of Corinth had arrived at Ephesus 
(1 Cor. xvi. 17 f ) with a letter from the church 
asking advice on a number of matters. It v as this 
letter and the information Paul received from 
the members of the deputation and from others 
(cf. 1 Cor. 1 . 11) that led Paul to write the long 
letter now known as 1 Corinthians, written be- 
fore Pentecost of 55 AD. (1 Cor. xvi. 5—8) 

In this letter he deals first with the reports 
brought to him of the grave disorders in the 
church, especially the party factions, gathering 
around the names of certain Apostles and their 
workers and Christ (chaps, i-iv), the grossly 
immoral practices (chap, v), and the contentious 
spirit which resulted in bringing one another 
before the courts of law (chap, vi), all of which 
things the Apostle sternly rebuked. The letter 
brought by the deputation showed Paul that the 
church had misunderstood his earlier letter, tak- 
ing him to mean that he had forbidden them all 
companionship with any and all persons of bad 
character. The practical impossibility of com- 
plying with this command they had doubtless 
laid before the Apostle in their letter, in view 
of which protest he explains that his mtention 
was to prohibit Christian companionship with 
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such persons in tho t^stbenAip of the dratoh 
(v. 9-11; *T wrote tmto you in my Epiitiie ^ 
have no company with fomiimtcawi not at all 
meaning with the tmmmb&m of ^i« world , . , 
but , . . if any man that is named a brother be 
a fornicator, or covetoiui, or-an idolater, or a 
reviler, or a drunkard, or an extortioner, with 
such an one no, not to 

The Apostle next repll^i to the qu^n^ons cm 
which his advice had b^ asked (chaps, vii-xvj). 
These questions regarded marrla^ (chap, vil), 
the eating of meat offered in sacrifii^ to idols 
(chap, viii), the proprieties of public worship 
(chaps, xi-xiv) — diefly as to the use of the 
eharmnata^ or spiritual gifts (chaps, xii-xiv), 
the doctrine of the resurn^on (chap, xv), and 
the collection for the saints in Jerusalem (chap, 
xvi) — possibly also the return of Apollos to 
work among them (xvi. 12), 

The writing known as 2 Corinthians presents 
a complicated problem as to its composition and 
date. Strong reasons appear for viewing it as 
made up from two (or parts of two) separate 
letters of Paul to the church of CoHnth written 
at difTerent dates. There are passages in 2 Co* 
rmthinns which make it impossible to avoid the 
impri^sion that the Apostle made a visit to 
Corinth which is not recorded in the Book of 
Acta, and that he wrote more letters to the 
c hurch than are distinctively preserved in the New 
Testament. The passages referring to the visit 
are the following: (ii. 1) “But 1 determined this 
for myself, that I wmuld not come again to you 
w'ith sorrow”; (xii. 21 ) “Ijest again when I come 
my God should humble me before you”; (xiii, 2, 
3) ‘T have said beforehand ... as when I was 
present the second time . . . that, if I come 
again, I will not spare,” From these it is clear 
that the Apoeitle had made a visit to Corinth 
wJneh was of a sorrowful kind. This cannot 
possibly he the only previous visit of which we 
have record in the Acts — ^tho visit in which he 
founded the church; since, while at that time 
he w’as discouraged regarding his gospel work in 
Corinth, there had been no sorrow between him 
and his people such as these passages nei^sarily 
imply. This inference is confirmed by the re- 
maining passages: (xii. 14) “Behold, this is the 
third time I am ready to cc»ne to you”; (xiii. 1) 
“This is the third time I am coming to you,” 
from which it is clear that the visit which he 
was about to make to the Apostle, his third 
vi«it to this place. The passa]^ referring to 
the letter are the following: (ii, 3, 4) “Out of 
much affliction and anguish of heart T wwte 
unto you with many tears”; (vii. 8, 9-12) “For 
though I made you sorry with my Epistle, I do 
not regret it. . . . So although I wrote unto 
jou, I wrote not for his cause that did the 
wrong, nor for his cause that suffered the 
wTong,” etc., from which It is clear that the 
Apostle has in mind some other letter than that 
which we know as 1 Corinthians; since, while 
1 Corinthians might be called a letter of censure, 
whose object was to shame its readers, it could 
not in any way be termed a letter of “afflic- 
tion” and “an^ish of heart” and “many tears.” 

The only reasonable explanation of th^e in- 
timations is to be found in the theory that the 
facts were somewhat as follows: Timothy's mis- 
sion (see above) had resulted disastroiwly. He 
bad not quietoi the disputes in the churdh and 
had noticed that even Paul’s authority was Mt 
at naught. Some members were even insinuating 
that Paul was actuated by unworthy moHvm 
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tniiMikj returned to Paul with a gloomy report, 
p?<d>y>t 7 having left Corinth before the r^;am 
of the dentation baring 1 Corini^iaM. It 
was th^ that Paul decided to make the visit 
refeiTtti to in 2 Cor. ii. 1, xii. 21, xiii. 2, 3, 
whirfi was a painfal visit and, for some reason, 
fruitless (cf. 2 €or. x. 10). Returning to Ephe- 
sus, he writes to the church out of the fullness 
of his mortification and grief a letter bearing 
upon his experience in this visit and upon the 
general situation in the church, a letter which 
might easily have been one “of many tears.” 

In such a case, however, it is quite certain 
that we have a portion of this painful letter pre- 
served in the last four chapters of our second 
Epistle (chaps, x-xiii). The evidence for this 
statement lies in the following facts: 1. Between 
chaps, i-tx and chaps x-xiii there is a marked 
and otherwise unaccountable difference in the 
feelingi of the Apostle. The earlier chapters are 
full of cheer and satisfaction; the later of dis- 
satisfaction and distress. 2. Between these two 
groups of chapters there is, further, a marked 
and otherwise unintelligible difference .in the 
condition of the church’s affairs. In the earlier 
chapters the church is manifestly loyal to the 
Apostle; in the later it is as manifestly dis- 
loyal. 3. Between these two groups of chapters 
there is a pculiar set of crc^s references. It is 
found in the following passages; 

I. (ii. 3) “And 1 wrote this very thing, lest 
when I came, I should have sorrow from them of 
whom I ought to rejoice”; (xiii. 10) “For this 
cause I tonfe these things while absent, that I 
may not when present deal sharply,” etc. 

II. (i. 23) “But 1 call God for a witness upon 
my soul, that to spare you / forhare to come 
to Corinth”; (xiii. 2) “I have said beforehand, 
and I do say beforehand . . . that, if / come 
agam, I will not spare.*’ 

III. (ii. 9) “For to this end also did / write, 
that / might know the proof of you, whether ye 

are obedient in all things”, (x. 6) “ being 

m readiness to avenge all disobedience, when 
your obedience shall he made full.” 

From these passages it would appear ( 1 ) that 
the actions or states of feeling described in the 
later chapters as future are in the earlier chap- 
ters described as past, (2) that between the 
future references to these states and actions* and 
the references t6 them that are past there had 
come over the situation *io which they apply a 
change for the better. These two phenomena 
are rendered the more significant by the fact 
that the passages in the earlier chapters are all 
of them from a portion of the letter (i, 23- 
ii. 11) in which reference is made expressly to 
the painful letter (ii. 3, 4) and most probably 
to the experiences of the sorrowful visit (ii. 
6-1 1 ) ; while two of the three passages in the 
later chapters are from a portion of the letter 
(xlH. 1-10) in which reference is made specifi- 
cally to a contemplated visit which has in it the 
possibilities of being one of unpleasantness be- 
twe^ the Apostle and his people. 

Th^e internal evidences are confirmed by the 
fact that 2 Gorinthians does not seem to have 
been known as early in the post-Apoetcdic Church 
as 1 Corinthians, This is especially evident 
from the fact that Clemi^t of Iteme, in writing 
to the CoriaGiian church ( 96 a.d.), tihough there 
was in the situation of the i^urch that which 
would have made referenoas on his part to 2 
C^odnihians most apt and for^ul, apparently 
all his reler^<^ to the 1^ appliimble 


1 Ckiirliithiaiis. Ihere seems to be no allusion 
to it b^cn'e Polyearp’s letter to the Pfailippmn 
church (116 ajo.) ; while, gex^rally sp^^ng, 
references to it by the Patters are few and not 
over clear. But if 2 Corinthians was thus so 
much later in coming te the notice of the church, 
this period of obscurity would involve neces- 
sarily a harsh usa^ for the fiist copies of both 
the letters of which it is compost, and ttis 
may easily have resulted in a 1<ms of the clos- 
ing portion from Paul’s l^t letter (chaps, i.-ix.) 
and, correspondingly, of the earlier portion of 
his painful letter (chaps, x.-xiii.). Inasmuch, 
however, as 'both these fragments, when finally 
discovered, gave evidence of having been written 
by Paul (cf. i. 1, 2, which gives the apostolic 
greeting in the name of Paul : “Paul an Apostle,” 
etc., and x. 1, whidi presents Paul by name as 
the writer: “Now I, Paul, myself entreat you,” 
etc.), and as one showed itself clearly to be the 
beginning, while the other as clearly showed 
itself to be the close, of one of his letters, it 
\rould be not at all unnatural were the two 
fragments placed together as one Epistle and so 
i^eived generally in the church. 

In view, therefore, of the facts presented in 
the Epistles, we recognize three visits of Paul 
to Corinth: (o) at the founding of the church; 
(6) in response to the urgency call; (c) at the 
close of his mission work in the East. We recog- 
nize also four letters of Paul to the church: (a) 
the letter of prohibition ( cf . 1 Cor. v. 9 ) ; (h) 
the canonical 1 Corinthians; (c) the painful let- 
ter (2 Corinthians x.-xiii.) ; {d) the canonical 

2 Corinthians (chaps, i.-ix.). 

Together with the Epistle to the Galatians 
and the Epistle to the Romans, the Corinthian 
Epistles have been almost universally received 
as genuine letters of Paul. The Tiibmgen school 
(184.6) made these four Epistles the standard 
for their criticism against the remaining New 
Testament writings. Recently a school of Dutch 
critics (1880-90) has sought to disprove their 
apostolic origin. Other continental critics (1875- 
90), while admitting their substantial genuine- 
ness, have attempted to redistribute their con- 
tents among various documents. Still other 
critics (1880-87) confine their efforts to the 
elimination of certain minor interpretatioi^. 
Apart, however, from the two-epistle theory for 
2 Corinthians, as advanced in this article, the 
letters are not only unmistakably genuine prod- 
ucts of Paul, but are clearly int^al in their 
contents. 
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COEIN'THIANS, Third Epistle to the. 
See Apocbypha. 

CORIKTO, kft-i^nad (Sp., Corinth). A sea- 
port in the Department of (3hinandega, Nicara- 
gua, situated on the island of Aserradores, be- 
tw'een Realejo Bay and the Pacific (Map: Cen- 
tral America, D 4). It has an excellent harbor 
and is the chief Nicaraguan port of the west 
coast, having supplanted Realejo. It is the 
residence of a United States vice consul. Corinto 
was founded in 1899. Pop., 3000. 

CO'EIOLA'inJS, Gaius, or GnvEus Marcius. 
A Eoman patrician. According to the kgend, 
he was surnamed Coriolanus on account of his 
capture, 493 B c., of the town of Corioli, be- 
longing to the Volsci. Of a proud and haughty 
spirit, he was strongly opposed to the plebeians; 
on one occasion, during a time of famine, he 
argued in the Senate that grain which had ar- 
rived from Sicily should not be distributed 
gratuitously to the plebeians, unless they should 
give up their tribunes, an office lately instituted. 
For this he was impeached and banished. He 
took refuge among the Volscians, whom he aided 
in their war with the Roman*. His victories at 
the head of his Vols^ian troops alarmed the 
Romans, who, on his approach to their city, 
sent a variety of deputations to pl^d with him. 
He was deaf to every entreaty. At last the 
n<^lest matrons of Rome, headed by his old 
mother and his wife, Volumnia, leading her two 
children, m.me to his tent. His burning desire 
to be revenged on tho^ who had dishonored him 
was by the tears of his relatives, and he 

led back the Volsci to their own territories, 
where he lived to an advance s^e. To this 
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stmy num^ous have hem i^daed ly 

the eeieiittfic wo^tora historians ei Bmm, 
(KtmmjkWm. l. a tmgedy by 
speare, produced prcrfmbly in 16(W and publisiM 
in 1623. The plot is derived Brwm Plutmr^^a 
Livm^ and some speeches are tak^ vtrtaitim from 
Sir Thomas North** translaricHi ot that wwk, pub- 
lished in 1579. 2. A tri^^j by Jamw Thomwn, 
published, after his dmtl, in 1748 or 1749. 

COBIP^US, ituivtus Cwmohwros (sixHi 
century aj>.) . A Latin author, native of Afrt^. 
He wrote a pan^yric on Justin the Younger, 
Byzantine Emperor (565-678 ajd.). Corippaa 
was also the author of dohann^, an ^ic po^ 
celebrating the exploits of a pro^^nsul of that 
name in Africa in Justinian* time, in over- 
throwing the Moors. The poem, in 8 bcrtiks and 
6000 hexameters, is of importance for the history 
of Africa and for its accounts of contemporary 
manners and customs. For editions of Corip- 
pus’ poems, consult Partsch, in Monummta 
(rermamw Histmrica (1879), and Petachenig, 
Berliner Studien fiir klassische PkUologiet vol. iv 
(1886). 

OOBIS^CO. An island bclon^ng to Spain, 
situated off the coast of Guinea, Africa, at the 
entrance to Cori8«) Bay, in lat. 0* 65' N., long. 
9° 20' E. It has an area of about 5% square 
miles, and its surface is very diversified. The 
island is densely wooded, chiefly with ebony and 
logwood, which, with the ivory olitained from the 
mainland, constitute the chief articles of trade. 
Pop., 1900, 1438, 1910, 846. 

CORITYBA. See Citbitiba. 

CORK { OIr. . Corach^Mor-Murham^ Great 
March of Munster) . A maritime county In Mun- 
ster, the southernmost and largest of the Irish 
counties (Map: Ireland, C 5). Area, 2890 
square miles. Cork is hilly, with a great di- 
versity of surface. The western part is rocky, 
mountainous, wild, and boggy; the east and 
south, rich, fertile, and picturesque. The Mun- 
ster coal field occupies 400 square miles in the 
northwest section of the county , some iron is also 
mined; and Cork is rich in limestone and sand- 
stone deposits. The dairy industry is exhmsive. 
The population is less than half what it was in 
1850, due mainly to emigration to the Unitoi 
States, The capital is Cork. Pop., 1841, 858,100; 
1891, 438,432; 1901,404,011; 1911,316,431. 

CORK. A city, port, and parliamentary 
borough, capital of county Cork, Ireland, on the 
Lee, 11 miles above its discharge into the sea, 
and 1651/3 miles southwest of Dublin by mil 
(Map: Ireland, C 5). It stands in th© centre 
of a picturesque valley, partly on an island, 
formerly a swamp, which the word “Cork,” 
“Corroch,” or “Corcagh” implies, and partly on 
the north and south banks of the river. Several 
bridges span the river to the central island. 
The situation is picturesque from the uneven 
ground, irregular streets, intersecting river, and 
overhanging heights. Cork is the seat of a Ro- 
man Catholic bishqiric. Its finest building is 
the Anglican cathedral of St. Finn Barr, in 
Early French style, completed in 1879 on the 
site of the saint's seventh-century foundation. 
The Roman Catholic cathedral, also dedicated to 
8t. Finn Barr, dates from 18(Mi, but was sub- 
sequently rmioT^. There are four monasteries 
and two nunneries. Notable Protestant church^, 
besidt^ the cathedral, are St. Luke’s, St. Nicho- 
las, and St. Anne Shandon. The last named Jbas 
a high tower of party-colored stones and a noted 
peal of bells; it is near the site of the Shaadicni 
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GflMse an Important stronghold. Roi^ii 
Catholio ebwclw^ include those of St. i^tiick, 
St. Mary, Bts. Peter and Paul, St. Viassmt de 
Paul, and Holy Trinity. The priiici|«l educa- 
tional institution is University Collie, founds 
as keen's College m 1849; it was recljartered 
under its present name in 19^. It ocimpies a 
hne building, in Tudor style, on the site of a 
seventh -century abbey. There are a school of 
science (1885), an agricultural school, and vari- 
ous parwhial and industrial schools. Besides 
the public library (1790), there are several 
private collections of importance. There is a 
public park of 240 acres, with a well-known race 
course. There is also a handsome public 
cemetery. The banks of the Lee, above and 
below Cork, are studded with villas. The estu- 
ary contains several isMs rising abruptly from 
the water, with narrow channels between them. 
It is a landlocked basin, having an entrance one 
mile in width, which is defended by batteries 
on Spike, Haulbowline, and Koeky islands, which 
are also occupied by a convict prison, govern- 
ment repairing dock, ordnance depots, and ar- 
tillery barracks. On the shores of the estuary 
are the towns of Passage and Qimenstown, for- 
merly Cove of Cork, The Lee is navigable for 
a considerable distance above the city, and on 
the improvement of navigation the harbor com- 
missioners have expended large sums. The har- 
bor, formed by the Lee estuary, is noted for its 
sir.© and safety and has been the main source of 
the rise and progress of the city. It has dry 
docks and patent slips. It has a large export 
and import trade, but of a fluctuating and lat- 
terly declining character. The chief manufac- 
tures of the city are leather, metallic goods, 
woolen and linen goods, beer and whisky. The 
United States is represented by a consul. 
Founded in 622 by St. Finn Barr, during the 
ninth century Cork was frequently devastated 
by the Danes, who early in the eleventh century 
made it a trading station and built the city 
walls. I>smond Macarthy, King of Munster, 
surrendered it to Henry II in 1172. During the 
Civil War it held out for the King and was 
taken by Cromwell in 1649. In 1690 it was 
again besieged and taken by Marlborough. Pop., 
1901. 76,122; parliamentary borough, 100,022; 
in 1911, 76,673, parliamentaiyr borough, 102,- 
274. The great majority of the inhabitenfs are 
Roman Catholics. Cork returns two members 
to Parliament. Consult Cusack, History of the 
City md Omnty of Cork {Dublin, 1875). 

OOBiK (8p. corchOf cork, from Lat. cortex^ 
bark ) . The unusually developed epiphloeum { see 
Bauk) of the bark of the cork tree, or cork oak 
{Querms suber), the aleomoque of the Span- 
iards, a species of oak {q.v.) , a native of southern 
Eurt^e and northern Africa. Theophrastus, in 
bk. ii of his Hwtorix speaks of the 

cork tree as a native of the Pyrenees, and Plu- 
tai^h mentions cork jackets, or life preservers. 
Spain and Portugal chiefly supply the world 
with ©ork, while in additiem Algeria and Tunis, 
southern Prancse and Corsica, ^d Italy, includ- 
ing SardijBia and Sicily, are also sources of sup- 
ply. Some parts of tlie United States hare been 
deemed fav^aWe for the culture of the cork 
tree, and attempts in this direction were made 
in 1868, but were not vigorously prosecuted. 

Seventy per eent of the world*s cork is pro- 
dugad in Spain and Portu^l. The cork pre- 
of Spain during 1912 was, approximately, 
78,6®9 tons, of which §4,780 tons tame fitm 


Hie Seville district, 12,650 toss fwnn Caiahmia 
and Castellon, 7100 tons from OaEcia, and 
3460 tons from the two Castile provinces. While 
tlie finest cork is grown in various parts of Hie 
provinces of Seville, Badajoz, Cacer^, Cadiz, 
Httdva, Cordoba, Gerona, Barcelona, Castellon, 
Cindad Real, Toledo, Malaga, and Salamanca, 
the greatest part of the finest suppli^, however, 
is grown near Barcelona. Most of the low-grade 
cork is produced in Seville. The total numfo of 
cork factories in Spain was 892, distributed 
through 107 towns, and these produced for ex- 
port 8964 tons of cork, 746 tons of small 
squares, 583 tons of other manufactured cork, 
and 50,198 tons of cork wood and ©ork waste. 
About 5500 tons of cork sawdust are u^ in 
Spain annually in packing fruit for shipment. 
Some 40,000 persons were employed in some 
manner in the cork industry in Spain, with 
an average wage of about 67 cents per day. 
Planted trees are said to be inferior to the nat- 
ural forests. The cork tree is not of great size, 
generally 20 to 40 feet high, with ovate-oblong 
evergreen leaves, which are sometimes entire and 
sometimes sharply serrated. It lives to a great 
age, in some instances 3(K) or 400 years, and is 
as much as 15 feet in circumference. It blos- 
soms in April or May; the fruit ripens from 
September to January, falling on the ground as 
soon as ripe. The acorns are edible and in taste 
resemble chestnuts. The bark in trees or 
branches from three to five years old acquires 
a rough appearance, new layers of cellular tis- 
sue being formed, and the outer parts cracking 
from distension until they are finally thrown off 
in large flakes, when a new formation of the 
same kind takes place. 

€ork intended for the market is generally 
stripped off a year or two before it would natu- 
rally come away, or when, according to the 
Spanish regulations, it measures 40 c.m. (15 
inches) in circumference. This first, or virgin, 
cork is taken off when the tree is about 20 
years old and has little commercial value. The 
process is repeated at intervals of about nine 
years, according to the vigor of the tree. The 
removal of the cork does not require the removal 
of the whole bark, but only of external layers of 
spongy cellular tissue, all or the greater part 
of which has ceased te have any true vitality 
and has become an incumbrance to the trees. 
Consequently, instead of being injurious, the 
taking of the bark, when done with proper care, 
rather promotes the health of the tree, which 
yields its best bark at about the age of 40 years 
and continues to yield crops for 150 years or 
more. In stripping off the cork longitudinal 
and transverse incisions are made to the proper 
depth, and each piece is then cut away from the 
tree. The average yield for one tree is about 
45 pounds, althoi^ as much as 500 pounds 
may be secured, ftie slabs, after drying for a 
few days, are placed in boiling water for one 
hour. This process enables the usel^s outer 
coating of the slabs to be scraped off and in- 
crease their bulk one-fourth and also their 
elasticity, b^id^ dissolving the tannin and 
other substances, St*am is sometimes employed 
instead of hot water. The cork is then ^ra^ 
either by hand or by scraping machini^, in wluUjh 
prcM^^s it 1<^8 from 20 to 30 per cent of its 
weight. The cork is then cut crc^swii^ into 
strips of the proper length, then lengthwi^, and 
finally into piee^ of the proper shape; or the 
s^ps of a given quality may be shipp^ direct 
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distrieft ttie maaufsM^^iriag iadi^t^ is ouriied 
oa ia the hom^ by head, but there are also 
cork-cutting maehiaes, specially ia the Uaited 
Stat^, of great ^cieacy, which haadle the 
Bfaiim imported ia bales. The Uaited States in 
1913 Imported unmanufactured cork valued at 
$3,152,970 and aaaaufaetures of cork valued at 
^,350,984. The cork, after being cut, is washed 
in oxalic salt, or some other elution, and then 
dried. It is now ready to be sorted and packed 
for the market. In Spain the corks, after being 
sliced and cut, are packed in lots of 30,000 in 
bluing cloth and called bal^. 

Brides its u^ for stopping bottles, casks, 
etc., cork is largely used, on accoimt of its light- 
ness, for floats of nets, swimming belts, etc.; 
and, on account of its impermeability to water, 
and its being a slow condimtor of heat, inner 
sol^ of shoes are made of it. All these uses 
are mentioned by Pliny ; but the general em- 
ployment of corks for glass bottles appears to 
date only from the fifteenth century. It is also 
used for smokers’ mouthpieces and many other 
modern devices. The bits that are left in the 
process of manufacture are ground to powder 
and u^ in the manufacture of linoleum, for the 
loose filling of refrigerators or other heat in- 
sulation, and for many other purposes. The 
Spanish black used by painters is made by 
burning cork in close vessels. 

COBK, Earls of. See Boyle. 

COBLEOHE, k6rah-5'nh (It., lion heart), 
A city in the Province of Palermo, Sicily, situ- 
ated i950 feet above the sea, at the foot of Mount 
Cardellia and 21 miles south of Palermo (Map: 
Italy, H 10). Little iiidustry of any kind is 
carried on, but Corleone has a splendid old 
church (restored). The ancient Korliun was 
founded by the Saracens and colonized with 
Lombards by Frederick II in 1237. Pop. (com- 
mune), 1881, 15,986; 1901, 14,803; 1911, 19,072, 

COB^ISS, Geobob Henby (1817-88). An 
American engineer and inventor, bom at Easton, 
N. Y. In 1844 he removed to Providence, R. L, 
where he engaged in the manufacture of steam 
engines and in 1848 established the Corliss 
Steam Engine Company. He made and patented 
many improvements in steam engines and in 
1876* furnished the ‘‘Corliss engine” of 1400 
horse power to Machinery Hall in the Phila- 
delphia Centennial Exhibition. 
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a, Coldiienm; h, AriasBrna (liuUaa turnip). 


OOBK (Ok. Kopfdst kormm, the trunk of a 
with boughs lopped frmn ^remf 


lath, OHG, Cter, 

skem, AS. 9kmr)* A com{mct 

sub^rranean stem whidh is relate both ho 
tubers and bullm. It is very short and fl^hy, 
usually more or l«i rounded m di^r^sed, and 
in this feature is r^ted to the tuter. It Is 
related to the bulb, however, by the fac^ that 
this short and <M>mpact fleshy stem is inv^ed 
by thin scale leaves. Corms are soiMtimes 
spoken of as “root bulbs,” and in popular usage 
are cmistantly ^>Aen of as “bulbs.” Ckunmon 
illustrations am found in the Indian turnip, 
crocus, gladiolus, cyclamen, etc. 

COBXEKIli; kdr’me-nfiN' Lotus Maue »e 
^ Ha YE, VicoiCTE DE (1788-1898), A French 
jurist and publicist, liorn in Paris. He was 
educated for the law, and as auditor of the 
Council of State, after 1810, drew up several of 
tlie Council’s most important r^orts. He was 
a deputy from 1828 to 1849. His extensive 
knowledge of jurisprudence and of the practical 
affairs of government, and the clear and logical 
force with which he presented his ideas, scKin 
secured for him great influence in public af- 
fairs. His famous Leitres mr la liste mmkt 
began to appear in 1831 and passed through 
25 editions within 10 years. He was elected to 
the National Assembly in 1848, was made presi- 
dent of the commission appointed to remodel 
the constitution, and strongly advocated uni- 
versal suflfrage. Although he had opposed the 
admission of Louis Napoleon to the National 
Assembly, and afterward had protested against 
the coup d’etat, he M'as appointi*d, in 1852, a 
member of the reconstituted Council of Htate. 
In 1855 he was elected a member of the Insti- 
tute. Besides his numerous political pamphlets, 
published under the pseudonym of “Timon” and 
subsequently collected as Pamphlets de Txmtm 
(1848) — all models of political satire — Cormenin 
wrote Etudfft mr le» orateurs parlementairea 
(1838), which passed through nearly 20 edi- 
tions, and a valuable Drott admimutratif 
(1822), summing up French administrative law 
in aphorisms. 

COBMON, k5r'm6N^, Febnand properly Fer- 
nand Piestre (1845- ). A French decorative, 

figure, and portrait painter. He was born in 
Pans, and studied under Cabanel at the Ecole 
des Beaux- Arts, then in Brussels under Portaels, 
and finally under Fromentin and Busson in 
Paris. He exhibited constantly in the Salon 
after 1868 and was made a membc*r of the In- 
stitute in 1898. Many of his works are of an 
archaeological character, the most important of 
these being a seri^^ of 10 mural paintinp and a 
ceiling m tlie Natural History Museum, Paris 
(1898), some of the cartoons of which were 
exhibited at the St. Louis Expedition in 1004. 
They represent prehistoric men and animals and 
the development of the human race, are excellent 
in design, and show deep seientifle knowledge. 
He came to enjoy high reputation as an instruc- 
tor and met success also in painting portraits, 
which include those of President Loubet (Lux- 
embourg), G4r6in«, and Carrier-Belleuse. Other 
important works are; “Cain” (1880, Luxem- 
bourg); “The Victors of Salamis” (1887, 
Rouen), and “The Roman Legion” <1009, 
Leipzig). 

COBMOHT, kOr'mdif', Thomas and Reynato 
DE. Father and son; French architwjto of the 
thirt^ntb century; prominent among the build- 
ers of the cathedral of Amiens, followii^ Robert 
de Luiairch€» (1223-09). 
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eOBKOWAXGiniy kdr'mdK't&'ttjr*, Louis m 
{c.l0»5-1752). A Freaeh military ^aigmeer, 
who took part in some ot the moit important 
»i^m in the War of the Polish Snetse^ioa and 
that of the Attstrian Succession. He had charge 
of the line of fortification from Calais to the 
Bhdne, and he built new defenses at Strassburg, 
Metz, and ThionTille. His improfvements of 
Vaubaij's system of fortification are embodied 
in his Architecture militmre^ par un o^icier de 
digtimUon il741). For his biography, see Von 
Brese-Winlari, Ueher Entsiehenf der neueren 
BefegUgunggmethods (Berlin, 1844). 

COJ^^OBAM. A Cornish giant in the story 
of Jack the Giant-Killer. 

COB'KOBAHT (Fr. cormoran, It. corvo ma- 
rmo, from corvo, crow, and marino, marine; cf. 
Bret, morvran, cormorant, from mor, Lat. mare, 
sea 4- hran, crow ) . A group of web-footed birds 
comprising the steganopode family Phalacrocora- 
ddm, characterized especially by a bare dilat- 
able membrane beneath the lower mandible, but 
not in the form of a sac under the throat as in 
the pelicans; a compressed bill, rounded above, 
and with a strong hook at the point of the up- 
per mandible; the nostrils linear and seemingly 
impervious to air, the claw of the middle toe 
serrated, used in trimming the plumage; the 
wings of moderate length; the bail rounded, the 
feathers stiff and rigid and used to aid in walk- 
ing or climbing. The species are distributed 
over the coasts of most parts of the world, some 
of them ascending rivers and even visiting fresh- 
water lakes in pursuit of fish, on which all of 
these birds subsist exclusively. 

Cormorants are proverbially voracious. They 
do not take their prey by diving, when on the 
wing, but pursue it by swimming and diving, 
using their wings in prt^esa under water, and 
sometimes descending to a great depth ; a British 
species has been caught in a crab pot fastened 
120 feet under water. When the prey has bet'n 
taken in a manner inconvenient for swallowing, 
they toss It in the air and adroitly catch it as 
it descends. The behavior of cormorants in 
fishing and tow'ards each other in their colonies 
has lieen described at length by E. Selous in Btrd 
Watching (London, 1001). Some of the species 
frequent high rocks, otliers low islands, on which 
they make rude nests, chiefly of seaweed and 
almost always in colonies; some perch and even 
build their nests on mangroves and other seaside 
trees. Their greenish-blue eggs are covered with 
a calcareous incrustation. The flesh of all the 
species is dark and of a fishy taste, but is some- 
times used as food, particularly that of young 
birds. 

There are described about 25 well-defined 
species, of wliich seven are found in North 
America. The commonest is the double-crested 
cormorant {Phalacromrax auritus, or dilophus), 
80 called from the lateral crest of curly feathers 
on the sides of the head, and present in some one 
of ite four subsp^ifle forms throughout North 
America. The ‘‘common” cormorant {Phalacro- 
coram mrho) caseurs abundantlv on both sides 
of the Atlantic, espcncially northward, while on 
tite Pacific coast three species are numerous — 
the tufted, or Brandt’s cormorant {Phalacro- 
coram penieillaim) , the red-faced cwmorant 
{PhaJacromram bicristatm, or urUe), and the 
violet-green cormorant (Phatmeromram pelagicus, 
or violaoeue} ; the two latter are especially 
eiiamcteristic of Alaska. The British specioei 
are l^e “caimmmi” cormorant, which is about 33 


inch^ lo^ and almost of a blaek oodor, but 
during the breidUbog sea^m cszhibdti a sprinkling 
of elongatai white and almost bristly feathers 
on the head and boric of the ne^; and the green 
cormorant, or “riiag” [Phalcuroooram graeulm)’, 
which is smaller and dark Two notable 

species are Pallas’s cormorant, now extinct (see 
Extiivct Animals), and Harris’s, the surf-fish- 
ing, flightlee^ sp^ies oi the Galapagos Iriands, 
which is exceedingly rare, of great size, and has 
wings useful only as fins. Flightless 

Bmiis. 

Fishing w%th cormorants is a very ancient 
practice, still regularly follow^ among the Chi- 
nese and Japanese and lately revived as a sport 
in Great Britain. The birds are taken from 
the nest when young and are easily tamed and 
trained , or old cormorants may be trapped and 
taught to serve They are kept for a while and 
fed meat, etc., until accustomed to their master 
and the feeding methods. Then a line is fari^ned 
to one leg by a leather anklet, and they are 
taken out m a boat to fish and drawn in after 
each capture After a time they may be set 
free. A ring or strap collar is fastened about 
their necks, so that no fish can be swallowed, 
but only pouched, and they return to the boat 
to be relieved of their burden. After a suitable 
time the ring is removed, and they are allowed 
to fish for tliemselves or are fed. These birds 
make a living for many families on the Chinese 
coast, and w'ell-trained ones are highly valued. 
Tile modern, use of cormorants in this way in 
England was described and illustrated in The 
Field (Lfindon, Octolier, 1890). See Plate of 
Fishing Birds and Colored Plate with Water 
Birds. 

COBH (Lat cornu, horn; connected with Ir., 
Welsh cofvt, Gk. Kapvov, karnon, Goth, haiirn, 
AS., Eng., OHG. horn, Ger. Horn, also with Gk. 
Kipas, keras, Skt. srnga, horn). A small hard 
growth resulting from an increase in the thick- 
ness of the cuticle or epidermis, w'hich is gener- 
ally caused by irritation, excessive pressure or 
friction on the part. Corns occur most com- 
monly on the toes, as a result of tight shoes. 
Three varieties of corns are described, viz,, 1. 
Laminated corns, or callosities, in which the 
l|ardened cuticle is arranged in layers, fre- 
quently of a dark brown color, from the effusion 
of blood in the deeper layers. 2, Fibrous corns 
(clavi), which are not only fibrous in their early 
stages, but have convex surfaces and, as time 
goes on, sink into the skin, sometime producing 
great pain. Frequently a bursa, or small bag 
containing serum, is formed beneath, and if this 
should inflame, pus speedily forms, and the pain 
and constitutional irritation become severe, at 
other times the pressure may cause absorption 
of the ends of bones, and serious idterations in 
the condition of a joint. 3. Soft corns occur 
between the toes and cause much annoyance; 
they are generally small, and as they are con- 
stantly bathed in perspiration, the cuticle does 
not harden, as in the other varieties. They 
sometime give rise to painful ulcerations and 
sltould never 1^ neglected. The treatment of 
coma consists in the removal of all undue pres- 
sure or frictiem, either by removing the shoe 
altogether, or protecting the com by surround- 
ing it with a ring of frit or “corn plaster”; or 
the hardmed cuticle may be softened by the ap- 
plication of water of ammonia and then seraph 
or filed away ; or it may be ejctractrf by nsif^ a 
dull mstrument. A soft com should tmited 
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arooiid it aad betwewa the toes, aad keying it 
dry till it becc»aes a hard corn, and th^a treat* 
ing it as sueiu Most dri^ists keep a **eom 
cure’" e©inp<^ of salkylie acid dissolved in 
eoilodion, several applications of which will re- 
move a hatd corn. In all serious cases applica* 
tion should be made to a snrgemi or chiropodist. 

Corns affect horses as well as man. In the 
foot of the horse they occur in the angle between 
the bars and outer crust and are caused by a 
bruise of the sensitive arreting sole. Two forma 
of feet are especially subject to them — ^those 
with deep, narrow, slanting h^ls, in which the 
sensitive sole becomes squeezed between the 
doubled-up crust and the shoe; and wide, flat 
feet, which, by the senseless cutting away of the 
bars and outer crust, allow the delicate interior 
parts to be pressed with all the force of the ani- 
mal’s weight on the unyielding iron siioe. Serum 
and blood are poured out, while the secreting 
parts, being weak and irritable, produce a soft, 
scaly, unhealthy horn. Corns constitute un- 
soundness; cause a short, careful, tripping gait; 
are a very frequent source of lameness among 
roadsters; abound in badly shod horses, espe- 
cially those with the kind of feet alluded to, and 
usually occur in the inside h(*el8 of the forefeet, 
these being more especially subjected to weight 
and hence to pressure. The discolored spot in- 
dicating the recent corn must be carefully cut 
into with a fine drawing-knife, any serum or 
blood being thus allowed free vent. If the 
bruise has been extensive, a poultice will have 
the twofold effect of allaying irritation and re- 
lieving the sensitive paVts by softening the 
hard, unyielding horn. When the injury has 
been of long standing, and soft faulty horn is 
secreted, a drop of diluted nitric acid may be 
applied. On no account must the bars or outer 
crust be removed, they are required for bt'armg 
weight, which may be further kept off the in- 
jured part by the use of a bar shoe. In lioraeg 
subject to corns the feet should be kept soft by 
dressing with tar and oil, or any suitable emol- 
lient, the corn should be pared out every fort- 
night; a shoe w'lth a wide web on the inside 
quarter should be used, and should be nailed 
only on the outside; and, if the sole is thin and 
weak, leather pads should be employed. In bad 
cases the shoes may be removed and the horses 
turned out to pasture for a few weeks wdth 
good results. 

COBN, Inman. See Maize. 

COBKABO, k6r-nrr6, Catebina ( 1454- 
1,510). Queen of Cyprus. She was bom in 
Venice, of a patrician family. She was married 
to James 11, of Luaignan, King of Cyprus, in 
1472, and succeeded him on his death, only eight 
months later. When her son had also died, in 
1475, the Republic of Venice assumed the gov- 
ernment, and in 14S9, fearing the conclusion of 
a marriage between her and Alfonso, the heredi- 
tary Prince of Naples, forced her to abdicate 
and leave the island. She was received in Venice 
with great pomp and ther^fter resided at Cas- 
tle Asolo, near Bassano. Caterina has been the 
favorite subject of romances and the heroine of 
several operas. Of her life in Venice ^r cousin, 
Cardinal Pietro Bembo, has left a vivid descrip- 
tion in OH Asolani. There is a famous portrait 
of this Qu^n by Titian in the Uffiri ^Ilery in 
Florence. Consult Hare, Moat Jlluatrioua LoMea 
of the Italum Renaisacmee (New York, lfl04) 
and MeCurdy, Essays in Fresco (London, 1912), 
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mmtJhM, Lo®cmoo» or Ixtm 
A Venetian nobl^an and h^«ist. Up to W* 
fortieth yemt he* so wasted his forc^ origtsa% 
but feeble, in disslpatioas of every kind that his 
life was d^|iaired of. Ho thereupon adopted 
strict rules of frijgality in ^ting and drinking, 
with general care of his hmlth and gentle eacer* 
els^, and in consequence lived for almost a 
century. To promote thi^ habits which bad 
proved so advantageous in his own case, he 
w’rote, in his eighty-third year, his celebrated 
treatise, Dist'orai delta tnta mhrm (*Esaay on 
Temperate Living,’), which was first published 
at Padua in 1558 and has bwn translated into 
many European languages. The work i» men- 
tioned with approval by Addison in No. 195 of 
the Spectator. There is a translation, The Art 
of Lo»o (Milwaukee, 19031. 

COBN^XTBY, Edward Hyde, Lord, third 
Eabi. of Ciarkxdon ( l(ifil-1723) . An English 
politician, Om emor of the colonies of New York 
and New Jerst^v from 1702 to 1708. He was a 
member of Parliament for Wiltshire from 1588 
to 1605, and for Christchurch from 1695 to 
1701, ami in September, 1701, was appointed 
Governor of the Province of New York by King 
William, to whose side he had treacherously 
deserti'd in 1688, from that of his uncle, James 
IF. He reached New York in May, 1702, was 
confirmed in his office by his cousin, (^uiKm Anne, 
on the death of King William, and later in the 
year was also appointed first royal Governor 
of New Jersey, hi both New York and New 
Jersey his arbitrary policy, bis religious intoler- 
ance, his administrative incapacity, and his dis- 
solute habits soon made him extremely unpopu- 
lar, while in New York the dislike of the wople 
was considerably intensified by bis fraudulent 
appropriation of public funds and his attempts 
to override the L<‘gislature, which insisted on its 
right to appoint a treasurer of its own for the 
‘kweipt and disbursement of any moneys the 
Legislature might order to be raised for public 
purposes,” and contended that “the Assembly as 
representatives of the people of this province 
are entitled to the same privileges and have a 
right to the same powers and autboritlei as the 
House of Commons enjoy.” Finally, as a result 
of lists of grievances passed by the Ic^slaturcs 
of both coloniw, Cornhury was removed from 
office in 1708 and was immediately thrown into 
prison in New York by his creditors; but, on 
his becoming third Earl of Clarendon by the 
death of hia father in 1709, he was enabled to 
pav off his debts and returned to England. He 
became a Privy (kuncilor in 1711 and was 
Envoy Extraordinary to Holland in 1714. Dur- 
ing his term as Governor of New York and 
New Jersey, he was fond of appearing in pub- 
lic dressed as a woman, and Lewis Morris, a 
contemporary, wrote; “He dreaaea publicly in 
women's clothes every day and puts a stop to all 
public business w'hile be is pleasing himself with 
that peculiar but detestable maggot.” William 
Smith, in his History of the Late Propmee of 
Few York (New York, 1829-30), speaks of him 
as follows; “We never had a governor so uni- 
versally detested, nor one who so richly deserves 
the public abborrence. In ^ite of his noble 
descent, his behavior was trifling, mean, and 
extravagant. The indignation of the people was 
kindled by his despotic rule, savage bigotry, in- 
satiable avarice, and injustice not cmly to the 
public, but erm his private creditors.” (Omi- 
sult WilfRMi, Memorial History of the Oity of 
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Gor4cim, A History of Kmc Jersey (Trenton, 
1834). 

C<K31XE. See CocKXB, 

OOBH-OBAOKBB STATU Kentucky. See 
States, Populab Names of. 

OOBKCBAKII. Bee OuJUS. 

kdr'nl^-A (Neo-I^t., fern, of Lat. 
eomeuHf horny, from corim^ horn; so called from 
its resemblance to horn). The transparent an- 
terior portion of the outer coat of the eye. It 
contains no blood vessels and obtains its nutri- 
tion by means of a ^stem of spaces filled with 
lymph. The cornea is subject to inflammation, 
known as keratiHs; ulcer of the cornea is very 
common, resulting most often from injury, in- 
flammations of the conjunctiva, phlyctenular 
keratitis, various disturbances in nutrition, etc. 
A number of forms are seen attacking different 
portions of the cornea. Aside from inflamma- 
tion of other portions of the eye accompanying 
the ulceration, there may result adhesion and 
prolapse of the iris, closure of the pupil, and 
opacity of a portion or the whole cornea. 
Staphyloma (q.v.), a protrusion of a part or 
^e whole of the cornea, may follow. Kera- 
toconus occasionally occurs in young adults, 
especially females j the cornea protrudes at the 
centre from weakness and intraocular pressure. 
See Eye; Eye, Diseases of the. 

COBNEXLLE^ kOrWy’, Piebbe (1606-84). 
One of the greatest tragic poets of France. He 
was born at Kouen, June 6, 1606, the son of a 
lawyer and magistrate of worth, ennobled in 
1637. He was trained by the Jesuits, took the 
advocate’s oaths in 1624, and held minor legal 
ofllces until 1650. His first play, MUiie, pre- 
sented in Paris (1629), was popular and was 
followed by Chtandre (1632), a tragi-comedy ; 
La veuve (1633), his first comedy; La galerie 
du palais (1633) and La snivante (1634), both 
comedies. Tiiese early plays are full of the 
insipid love in fashion at the time, and the 
title of one of them will suffice alone to show 
their realism. In 1634 he met Richelieu, com- 
posed a Latin elegy on his visit to Rouen, and 
was enrolled among the five poets of the Car- 
dinal statesman, of whom Rotrou alone was at 
all worthy of his company. He soon incurred 
Richelieu’s displeasure for too frank criticism of 
his literary work and wrote, uninfluenced by the 
Minister’s favor, La Place Royafe, MM^e, his first 
tragedy (both 1635), and J/Jlluswn comique 
(1636). But all this earlier work was com- 
pletely eclipsed by the triumph of his epoch- 
making €td (1636), though vre may not leave 
these earlier dramas without recording that they 
are far superior to anything that had preceded 
them in vigsr and in truth to nature, and that 
to them we owe the happy invention of the 
»oubrette. Such promise as they gave, however, 
poinf*4 less to the field of Corneille’s great 
achievement than to the drama of intrigue and 
to the comedy of contemporary society, for some 
of them are full of rather coarse sta^ business 
and a battledore and shuttlecock repartee, and 
are writt^ in a style that he felt needed apology 
for ite familiar simplicity. Still, we must admit 
that in them Ckirneille created the comedy of 
manners as well as the b^nnings of character 
comedy. 

The tragi-coi!»^y of Le CM was so differaat 
frcan Corneille’s earlier dramas that it hardly 
B&mtB the work of the Mme hand. It gave Mm 
a preSmin^ce over ^ntempcMari^ and prede- 
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cessors, qa^tioned only by inter^ted rivaJte and 
the Academy, which Richelieu summoned to sup- 
port them, and which it did with studied half- 
heartedness. Amoi^ the conservative eritii® 
passion ran as high as in the famous Imttle over 
Hugo’s EernanL Scudery, a critic of repute, 
asserted that Le CM’s subject was ill chosen, 
its structure unpardonable, its action clumsy, 
its versification bad, and that its undeniable 
beauties were stolen from a Spanish play by 
Guillen de Castro, which was indeed its ac- 
knowledged source. But the public spoke with 
no uncertain voice, and though Le Ctd may lack 
the ethical depth and tragic force of some of 
Corneille’s later dramas, it was and has re- 
mained the most popular on the stage of them 
all. Modern French drama dates from Le CM, 

In the controversy that raged around Le CM 
Corneille’s position was delicate. He was not 
b}' nature a tactful disputant, being indeed in- 
clined to arrogance, as he showed on this occa- 
sion by his Excuse d Artiste; he could not 
afford to lose the favor that Richelieu continued 
to show him, and he could not secure a full 
hearing without imperiling it. He therefore 
withdrew for three years to Rouen. When he 
returned in 1639 to Pans, it was with a matured 
genius that almost immediately asserted itself 
in unparalleled splendor and fecundity. Yet 
the theme of Le CM, the struggle between honor 
and love in the hero, between duty and love m 
the heroine, remains t^qiical of the later trage- 
dies. Typical of them all are also the five acts 
and the three “unities”: the time limited to 
24 hours, the scene to a single towm, and the 
action to a central interest — self-imposed fetters 
worn with even greater complacency by Racine. 
The Spaniards knew nothing of these unities, 
and the effort to force their romantic drama 
into this rigid mold had, by the improbabilities, 
material and psychic, that it involved, given 
occasion for most of the criticism that had be- 
fallen Le CM. Corneille therefore, in 1639, 
turned to classical subjects that wmuld lend 
themselves more readily to the episodical treat- 
ment which the unities demanded. What sur- 
vived of romance in him was the invariable 
intermingling of love with sterner themes. 

Horace (1640) sets the love of man and 
woman against the love of race and fatherland 
in fourfold treatment of a single theme. In 
the more modern Cinna passion twists love of 
fatherland to its purpose and is opposed at once 
to the magnanimity and the patriotism of 
Augustus. Polyeucte (1642) opposes Christian 
to marital duty in a story of Christian martyr- 
dom, which was a bold venture, for many 
thought, with Boileau, that the mysteries of 
the faith should be kept out of literature. 
These tliree, with Le Ctd, mark the height of 
Corneille’s achievement — the climax of the de- 
velopment of the elements of love and will — 
save that he touches for a moment a greater 
intensity of terror in Rodogune (1646). The 
other tragedies are more or less pale imitations 
of the merits of these. Among them it is worth 
while to name: La mort ds Pompie (1643), 
which is but a series of dialogues and narra- 
tives; Thdodore (1645), an even more dubious 
venture in Christian martyrology than Poly- 
eucte had been; Heracltm (1647), followed by 
Corneille’s election to the AcaAemy; KioonMde 
(16fil); Pertharite (1652). The last was an 
unmistakable failure which led Corneille for 
a time to withdraw altogether from the 
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Bmiiig tbese y^rs he had written alw two 
coniediee on Spanish models, Le mentear^ the 
com^y written in France before Moli^^re* 
and Suite du menteur (1644-45), and a good 
tw^-eomedy, Don Sanche d’ Aragon (1650), 
which, as the name implies, was Spanish also. 

Disappointed by the failure of Pertharite, 
Corneille withdrew to Rouen, where he lived 
from 1652 to 1659, and turned his talent to 
%'ersifying Thomas k Kempis’s Imitatton of 
Chrtst (1656), and to the writing of very frank 
critical essays on his own plays and the' drama 
in general. He was rtHjalled* from this by a 
visit of Moli^re’s company to Rouen in 1658, 
and between 1659 and 1674 wrote 11 tragedies 
of unequal mediocrity, though in each of them 
there were verses “with necks in thunder clothed 
and long resounding pace,” such as he alone has 
known the art to create. The time to regret 
had passed, the time to cry halt had come, 
when Boileau wrote his famous epigram, Aprils 
Agestlas helas (1666); Mais apris AtUJa holh 
(1667). A new conception of dramatic art 
had been introduced by Boileau and Racine, and 
when Corneille was beguiled into a contest for 
court favor, be was fated to see his young rivaFs 
Berenice preferred to his Txic et B6r^ice 
(1670). Other plays of this period are: (Edtpe 
(1659); ha touon d'or (1660); Sertortus 
(1662), Sophomshe (1663), after which he 
received an irregularly paid pension of 2000 
livres, Othon (1664); Psyche (1671), in col- 
laboration with Mohere and Quinault; Pul- 
chine (1672); and Surina (1674). He had 
written some devotional poetry between 1665 
and 1670, and among his last compositions were 
some beautiful verses of thanks addressed to 
Louis XIV in 1676. Corneille’s last years were 
passed in pecuniary straits, “satiated with 
glory and hnngry for money,” as he said, and 
when, at the urgent ret]uebt of Boileau, the 
King sent him 200 pistoles, it was already too 
late. He had no time to spend them, and two 
days after he was dead (Oct. 1, 1684). 

Corneille’s works show' him, as his friends 
describe and as his portraits paint him, a man 
of serious, rugged, and almost stern tempiT. 
A pious churchman, he w'as ill at ease in so- 
ciety, and aw’kward and unsuccessful w'hen he 
attempted to flatter. The only touches of ro- 
mantic sentiment revealed in his verses are 
found m those addressed to an actr<*ss of Mo- 
lifire’s company, Mile, du Pare, who scorned his 
attentions. Whether from pride or shyness, 
he never curried favor, nor took his place with 
courtiers at a time when this w^as almost 
necessary to literary prosperity. His public 
manners* were not gracious, though he was an 
affectionate husband and brother. His best 
work never lost popular favor, and the most 
eminent of his literary contemporaries always 
did him justice. The ^eatest of them, IMolifere, 
spoke of him as his master, and Racine pro- 
nounced at the Academy a eulogy on his rival 
at once just and generous, that later critics 
have in the main confirmed. 

The first impression made by an attentive 
reading of Corneille’s work is its remarkable 
unevenness. Judged by bis b€?st, he ranks with 
the greatest. No dramatic poet rises to grander 
heighte. Hence no poet is more quotable and 
few more quoted, for he has hundreds of lines 
that cling to the memory by their crash of 
sound and startling fullness of suggestion-^ 
“the most beautiful,” says the French critic 
VoL. VI.— 7 


Faguet, “that ever fell from a Frweh pen.” 
And the same critic says of Corneille’s lanpui^ 
that it is “the most masculine; at 

once sober and full, that was ever spoken in 
France.” 

Corneille’s tragedies arouse admiration rather 
than tragic fear. His intermt is not in the 
fate of his characters, but in the uaeonquerahle 
mind wiDi which they m^t it, thdr haiphty 
disdain of destiny. He is of the school of the 
emphatics, delighting m extraordinary situa- 
tions and subjects, in whatever will challenge 
the will to its utmost utterance. Tliere is no 
fine-spun sentiment even in the love of Le Cid, 
But tragedy with the limitations of the “uni- 
ties” involves much talk and little action, and 
Corneille’s disdain of the endless subject of 
talk allow’s the interest to flag for scenes and 
even acts. There is monotony even in his no- 
bility, and that in spi^ of the lyric and epic 
elements which he found in the drama and 
from which Racine was to frt^e it. Yet his 
declamations — the tirades of Camilla, Augustus, 
Cornelia, and many another — are supreme in 
tludr kind and will thrill audiences as long as 
the antinomies of love and patriotism, honor 
and duty, perplex men’s souls. 

The best edition of Corneille is Marty- 
Laveaux’s (12 vols., 1862-68 ) , For bibliography, 
consult Pioot’s Bthhographie Cor»dfie»«c( 1865), 
and Le Verdier and Pelay. Adihttons 4 la 
Bthliographte Cornclienne (1908). The best 
translated biography is Guizot’s Oornctlle and 
hts Times (IS.")?); a gotxl modern study, 
Faguet’a “Corneille” (Paris, 1886), in the series 
Classtyucs Populaires. he Ctd, Horace, and 
Polyeucte have been done into English blank 
lersc by Nokea, and (w'lth Cmna) into English 
prose by Mongan and McRae (1878-86). Con- 
sult: Sainte-Beuve, Noureauai lundts, vol. vii 
(Pans, 1863-72) ; Guizot, Corneille et atm 
temps (7th ed., ib., 1880), L<*nialtre, Commlle 
et la poittque dWnatote (ib., 1888); Li4by, 
Corneille (ib., 1892) ; Bruneti^^e, Epuqura du 
thi&tre fran^ats (ib., 1892) ; Lansoii. Ctn-nmlle 
(lb., 1898) , Sigall, Cornetllc and the Spanish 
Drama (Now York, 1902); Huszar, Pierre 
Corneille et le thidtro espagnol (Paris, 1903), 
Canfield, Corneille and Ramne in England (New 
York, 1904) ; Faguet, Propos de Thidtre (3 
^ol8., 1903-06) , Raab, Pierre Corneille in 
deutschen Uchersetzungen (Heidelberg, 1911); 
Wendt, Pierre Corneille und Jean Motrou (l^ip- 
zig, 1911). The three-hundredth anniversary 
of the poet’s birth was celebrated with prolonged 
festivities in May and June, 1906. 

COBNEUXE, Thomas (1625-1709). A 
French dramatist and miscellaneous writer, 
vliose [iroduetions are obscured by the genius 
of his older brother Pierre. He was bom at 
Rouen, Aug. 20, 1625. His 42 plays are for 
the most part of a facile mediocrity, but he has 
to his credit the longest run of the century for 
his Timocrate (1656), the largest price for his 
La Devinerenae (1679), and one of the most sen- 
sational failures in his Baron dea Fondrwres 
(1686). He was given his brother’s chair in 
the Academy after the latter’s death (1685), 
and publislm a dictionary supplementary to 
the Academy’s, and a complete translation of 
Dvid’s Meiamorphoaea, as well as a Dictimmmre 
untverael, giographique et hiatonque (1708). 
He was blind from 1704, but his literary ac- 
tivity continued uninterrupted until his death 
at I^s Andelys, Dec. 8, 1709). Ariam^ (1672) 
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dmim, are among his plays the best worthy 
of BSffflory. His dramatic Works are edited 
by TOerry (Paris, 1881). Consult Keynier, 
Thomas Corneille, sa me et son thidtre (Paris, 
1893), and Alfred de Vigny, Fragments inSdiis 
de critique sur Pierre et Thomas Corneille 
(published in 1905). 

COWBBh (OF. comillet from Lat. comoUum, 
cornel tree, lat. c<wnus, a cornel cherry tree, 
from corww, horn, so called on account of the 
hardness of the wood). A term applied in 
America to various plants of the genus Cornua. 
In Europe the name seems to be restricted to 
Cornus mas, known as “cornel” or “cornelian 
cherry.” It is a common shrub and was form- 
erly much cultivated as a fruit tree. It has 
oval leaves, small heads of yellow flowers ap- 
pearing before the leaves in spring. The fruit 
Is oblong in shape, a little larger than the sloe, 
shining red, rarely yellow or white, and when 
perfectly ripe has an agreeable vinous acid taste. 
It is either eaten as it comes from the tree or 
is made into a preserve. When gathered green, 
it is pickled like olives. In America none of 
the plants to which the name is applied hears 
an edible fruit of value. Cornus canadensis, 
dwarf cornel, or bunchberry, is not properly 
edible, and, so far as known, has been little 
used by man. See Dogwood. 

COBHE^IA. A celebrated Roman matron, 
younger daughter of Smpio Africanus the Elder, 
and mother of the great tribunes Tiberius and 
Gaius Gracchus and of Cornelia, the wife of 
Scipio Africanus the Younger. On the death of 
her husband, refusing numerous offers of mar- 
riage, including even one from King Ptolemy, 
she devoted herself to the education of her 
12 children, a task for which her lofty spirit, 
careful education, and wide attainments ren- 
dered her admirably fitted, and which had ex- 
traordinary results. On her death a statue was 
erected to' her memory bearing the inscription 
“Cornelia, Mother of the Gracchi.” The base, 
with the inscription, is now in the Capitoline 
Museum at Rome. To a Campanian lady who 
asked to see her jewels, she is said to have 
presented her sons as the only jewels of which 
she could boast. After the murder of Gaius, 
the second of her sons, she retired to Misenum, 
where she devoted herself to Greek and Latin 
literature and to the society of men of letters. 

GOBlfBIjXA OEHS. A distinguished clan 
of Rome, partly patrician, partly plebeian. The 
names (cogmmina) of its patrician families, 
from which came more prominent men than 
from any other Roman gens, are Arvina, Blasio, 
Cethegus, Cinna, Cossus, Dolabella, Lentulus, 
Maluginensis, Mammula, Merenda, Merula, 
Ruflnus, Scapula, Scipio, Sisenna, and Sulla. 

COBHB'I.IAK CHEBBY. See Cornet. 

COBSnXIBZ, k6r uftTls, or COBNELISSEH, 
called CoBNELis van Haarlem (1562-1638). 
A Dutch historical and portrait ^inter. He 
studied in Haarlem under Pieter PieLersz and 
in Antwerp under Conguet, but finally returned 
to Haarlem, where he occupied a very influen- 
tial petition until his death. He is best known 
for his “Banquet of the Archer’s Guild” (1583) 
in the Haarlem Museum. This painting is re- 
markable for the natural p<me8 and clevdl group- 
ing of the figures and undoubtedly influenced 
Frans Hals. His portraite are excellent, but 
his historical and mythol<^cal compositions, 
painted in the Italian style, are Ml of exag- 


gerations and mannerisms. In his two large 
paintings of the “Massacre of the Innocents,” 
in Amsterdam and The Hague, he displays great 
skill in foreshortening. Consult Wedekind, 
Cornells Cornehsz van Haurlem (Leipzig, 1911). 

COBNEa.niS. Bishop of Rome, 251-253. He 
ranks as the twenty-first pope. His lenient 
course respecting the lapsed (q.v.), those who 
under persecution had renounced Christianity, 
led to the opposition of Novatian and to the 
Novatian schism. When persecution was re- 
newed in Rome by Gallus, he fled to Civita- 
vecchia, and there met a martyr’s death, in 
June, 253. His day is celebrated with that of 
St. (jyprian on September 14. His correspond- 
ence with St. Cyprian on the question of the 
lapsed is of great historic interest and value, 
especially on the question of the position of 
the Roman, see. Consult HarteTs edition of 
the Letters of Cyprian, vol. ii (Vienna, 1871). 

COBNELltlS, k6r-naT$-b<>s, Karl Sebastian 
(1819-96). A (lerman physicist, born at Rons- 
hausen in Lower Hesse. He studied the exact 
sciences at Gbttingen and at Marburg and from 
1851 to the time of his death taught physics 
and physiography at Halle. His published 
works include: Die Lehre von der Elektricitat 
und dem Magnetismus (1855); Theorxe des 
Sehens und raumhehen Vorstellens vom physi- 
kahschen, physiologtschen, und psychologischen 
Btandpunkte aus hetrachtet (1861, followed by 
another work on the same subject in 1864) ; 
Meteorologie (1863) ; Veber die Bedeutung des 
Kausalprinztps in der Naturicissenschaft 
(1867); Veher die Entstehung der Welt 
(1870), Ueber die Weehseheirkung zicischen 
Leih und 8eele (2d ed., 1875, followed by an- 
other work on the same subject in 1880) ; 
Grundriss der phystkahschen Geographic (6th 
ed., 1886); Ahhandlungen zur Naturwissen- 
schaft und Psychologic (1887). 

COBNELItrS, Peter (1824-74). A German 
composer, nephew of the painter Peter von 
Corn<‘lius, born at Mayence, Dec. 24, 1824. He 
studied for the stage, but, not meeting with suc- 
cess as an actor, he turned his attention to 
music. He became intimate with Liszt, who 
in 1858 produced his opera, Der Barhter von 
Bagdad, in Weimar, where, however, it failed. 
He then moved to Vienna, where he composed 
his second opera, Der Cid, produced in Weimar 
in 1865.. In the same year he followed Wagner 
to Munich, where he was appointed to a pro- 
fessorship at the Kdniglische Musikschule. Al- 
though he devoted much of his time to fighting 
for Wagner’s art, he produced his great choral 
works, op. 9-14, between 1868 and 1872. In 
1869 he began his opera Guntod, which, however, 
progressed so slowly that when the composer 
died, Oct. 26, 1874, the work remained a frag- 
ment. His pupil C. Hoffbauer completed it 
from the sketches. E. Lassen reorchestrated it 
and produced it in Weimar in 1891. Cornelius’ 
masterpiece is Der Barhier von Bagdad, which 
was completely rescored by Mottl and Levi and 
produced again in Munich in 1885. Its success 
was instantaneous and overwhelming, so that 
to-day it is in the regular repertoire of all Ger- 
man opera houses. In 1890 ^idl brought it out 
with great success at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York. Besides these works Cornelius 
wrote 69 songs for one voice and 7 duets, many 
of w'hieh are worthy to be ranked with the best 
songs of the great masters of song. Quantita- 
tively Cornelius’ musical output is rather 
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me^re, cf only 20 opus nmoDbers, not 

including the operas. According to his own 
confession his close association with Wagner 
is to some extent responsible for this. His 
admiration of the Bayreuth master was so great 
that it almost suppressed his own creative im- 
pulses. Furthermore^ Cornelius was a lyric 
poet of no mean order, a writer on music of 
unusual acumen, and a masterly translator. 
The chief characteristics of his music are no- 
bilily, refinement, and power of characteriza- 
tion. The more one studies it, the greater ap- 
pears its charm. Cornelius’ complete works 
were published in 1905 by Breiticopf and Hftrtel 
(5 vois.), his literary works and letters in 4 
vols. Consult E. Istel, Peter Comehus (Leip- 
zig, 1904), and E. Sulger-Gebing, Peter Cor^ 
neJtus ah Mensch und Dwhter (Munich, 1908). 

COBHELrcrS, Peter von (1783-1867). A 
German historical painter, the founder of the 
Munich school. He was born. Sept. 23, 1783. 
in Dilsseldorf, where hia father was inspector 
of the gallery. From him the lad learned the 
rudiments of art, and from about 1795 he re- 
ceived instruction in the Diisseldorf Academy 
under Langer. His earliest works are unim- 
portant, but after his removal to Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, in 1809, he acquired some celeb- 
rity. His first work of importance was hia 
12 drawings of Goethe’s Faust, now in the 
Stadel Institute of Frankfort. In 1811 he wvnt 
to Rome, devoting himself to the study of the 
art of the Cinquecento, especially to that of 
Raphael and Michelangelo. He w'as associated 
with the so-called Nazarene painters, among 
whom he found a lifelong friend in Overbeck, 
but he was too independent to follow their 
footsteps. During this period he executed his 
famous drawings for the Kibelungenlied. To- 
gether with tlverbeck, Veit, and Schadow, he 
received a commis'^ion to decorate a room in 
the house of the Prussian Consul at Rome, with 
scenes from the “History of Joseph.’’ In ex- 
ecuting this task he reVived fresco painting, 
which had been almost forgotten since the days 
of Raphael Mengs. His work and that of his 
associates excited the greatest admiration, and 
they were engaged to decorate a room in the 
Villa Massimi, opposite the Lateran, with fres- 
coes from the works of Dante, Ariosto, and 
Tasso. He had scarcely begun his work when 
there came a double call to return to Ger- 
many, The Prussian government invited him 
to become head of tbe DUsseldorf Academy, and 
Crown Prince Louis of Bavaria chose him to 
decorate the new Glyptothek in Munich. 

Cornelius arranged to pass his winters in 
Diisseldorf, w’here a great crowd of students 
soon gathered about him, and his summers in 
executing the frescoes in Munich. He returned 
to Germany in 1819, and in 1820 he began his 
work upon the frescoes, which were carried out 
by his pupils, painting after his designs. In 
tW great halls of the Glyptothek he represented 
the myths of the Greek gods and heroes in 
works which are masterpieces of drawing and 
composition. In 1825 he became director of 
the Academy of Munich and was raised to the 
nobility by King Louis I of Bavaria. He finished 
the fr^oes of the Glyptothek, representing in 
the third hall scen^ from the IHad. All of this 
work, however, was executed by his pupils 
and may best be studied in tbe original car- 
toons by Cornelius, which are now preserved in 
the National Gallery of Berlin. In 1830 he be- 


gan the de^imticm of the Ludwigskirtfiie in 
Munich, with fresco<^ repres^ting Ae “Genend 
Confessiem of Faith of the (Kristian Ghurch.*’ 
Contrary to his usual custom, he himsfdf 
painted upon the large altar wall <62 X 38 
feet) a fresco of the ^’Last Judgment,” During 
the game time he made the designs for the 
“History of Christian Art” tor the 26 loggie of 
the old Pinakothek, which were paintod by 
Zimmermanii. 

After a disagreement with the King of Ba- 
varia he w'as called to Berlin by Frederick Wil- 
liam IV in 1841 and given, a commission to 
decorate tlie proposed Campo Santo, a burial 
place for the royal family of Prussia. The 
four cartoons executed tor this purpose, now in 
the National Gallery in Berlin, surpass all his 
previous work. This is especially true of the 
one containing the “Four Apocalv ptical Riders,” 
which is a masterpiet’c of conception, dramatic 
life, and boldness of drawing. On the other 
hand, the “Beatitudes” show appreciation for 
the beautiful and compact in outline. Until 
nearly the time of his death Corn«‘lni« was 
occupied with cart«x>ns. He resided mostly in 
Rome, but returned to Berlin in 1861 remain- 
ihg there until Ins death, which occurred March 
6, 1867. During this last period he executed 
his design for a silver shield, wdiieh W'as a chris- 
tening present of t!ie King of Prussia to the 
Prince of Wales, his godson, representing tho 
^‘Expansion of the Church,” He also paintod 
his dramatic picture “Hagen Casting the Nibe- 
lungen Treaaure into the Rhine,” now in the 
National Galleiw', Berlin. 

More than any other man, Cornelius domi- 
nated German art of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, For decades his “cartoon 8t>le,” with its 
emphasis of design and neglect of color, pre- 
vailed in mural decorations, especially at Mu- 
nich, where his influence has only recently dis- 
appeared. His contemporaries held him in high 
repute, echoing the opinion of Crown Prince 
Itouis; “Tliere has been no painter like Cor- 
nelius since the Cinquecento.” Modern critics, 
on the other hand, are not equally favorable, 
some of them, as Mother, going to the opposite 
extreme of considering his activity harmful. It 
is true that he imitated Michelangelo, and that 
imitation can never produce tlu* healthiest and 
greatest art; that Cornelius’ work is of an 
intellectual character, requiring study for ap- 
reciation ; that his colors are poor, and that 
e is sometimes deficient even in drawing. But, 
on the other hand, his works were certainly 
great in composition and in conception. His 
tendency, like Michelangelo’s, was heroic, in- 
deed Titanic, but he was not insensible to 
grace and was capable of expressing tlie tender- 
est emotion. He was more of a designer than 
a painter, and his work must be judged by hh 
cartoons. And certainly no painter exercised 
greater influence upon German art and imagina- 
tion that did Cornelius in his great cycles of 
frescoes in Munich and in his cartoons in 
Berlin. Among his pupils were Wilhelm Kaul- 
bach (q.v.), Carl Hermann, Iberle, and many 
others. 

Consult the monographs of Von Wolzogen 
(Berlin, 1867), Eiegel (Hanover, 1870), Fdrster 
(Berlin, 1874), Koch (Stuttgart, 190.5), and 
Eckert, in Kumtlermonographten (Bielefeld, 
1906); Grimm, Weun Essma (Berlin, 1865); 
Valentin, in Dohme, Kumt und E€mtl&r dm 
netmzehntm Jahrlmnderts (Leipzig, 1883); 
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Miither, JJUtory of Modem Pamtmg (Eng. 
tram, Lirndoo, 1805). 

COBITELTOS 1 UUP'IDE (1568-1637). A 
Eoman Catholic commentator, whose name was 
Van den Steen. He was bom at Bocholt, near 
He became a Jesuit and lectured on 
the Scriptures in I«ouvain and in Home, where 
he died. His fame rests upon his commentary 
on all the Bible except Job and the Psalms, the 
first complete edition of which was published 
m 10 vols., folio ^ (Antwerp, 1681). The best 
edition appeared in Lyons (1838), in 11 vols., 
and an English translation of parts of it has 
bi^en published (3 vols., London, 1876-87). 

COBHELI/, Aijonzo Babton (1832-1904). 
An American politician, son of Ezra Cornell 
(<|.v.). He was bom at Ithaca, N. Y., became 
a ttdegraph operator, and from 1855 to 1859 
was manager of the Central Telegraph Office 
in Hew York City. Afterward he was first 
vice president of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company. In 1868 he was the Republican can- 
didate for Lieutenant Governor of New York, 
and from 1869 to 1873 was surveyor of customs 
in New York. By calling to order a Republican 
State convention he was held to have violated 
President Hayes’s order that officeholders re- 
frain from politics, and as a consequence he lost 
the surveyorship. He was chairman of the 
Republican* State Committee from 1870 to 1878 
and was three times Speaker of the New York 
Assembly. From 1880 to 1883 he was Governor 
of New York, after which he became connected 
with large* financial interests. He wrote The 
Life of Ezra Cornell (1884). 

CORNELL, Ezba (1807-74). An American 
capitalist and philanthropist, the founder of 
Cornell University. He was born in West- 
chester C’o., N. Y., of Quaker parentage; re- 
moved with his father, a potter by trade, to 
De Ruyter, N. Y., in 1819; received a scant 
education and for some time taught a district 
school, besides assisting his father in farming 
and the making of pottery. He also learned 
the carpenter’s trade, spent a year as a mechanic 
at Homer, N. Y., and in 1826 removed to Ithaca, 
wdiere for eight years he managed a flour mill. 
In 1839 he joined his brother in the lumbering 
and farming business, but his attention being 
turned accidentally in 1842 to the project of 
constructing a telegraph line from Baltimore 
to Washin^on, he invented a machine for lay- 
ing the wires underground and was subsequently 
put in charge of the work. The insulation 
being poor, liowever, the plan had to be aban- 
doned, and on Comell’s suggestion the wires 
were strung on poles, and the line was thus 
speedily completed. Subsequently Cornell de- 
voted liis attention almost wholly to the con- 
struction of telegraph lines and the organiza- 
tion of telegraph companies, and was instru- 
mentnl in forming the Western Union Telegraph 
Company in 1855. In 1858, having accumulated 
a large fortune, he settled on a farm at Ithaca, 
N. Y. He was a member of the first ^l^publican 
National Convention in 1856, was president of 
the New York State Agricultural Society in 
1862, and was a member of the State Assembly 
in 1802-83, and of the State Senate in 1864-67. 
After the passage of the Morrill Land‘6rant 
Act in 1862 he succeeded in getting a bill 
through the Legislature assigning the whole of 
New York’s land ^rip to one institution, and 
in addition contributed an endowment of $500,- 
<KM) towards building such an institution at 


Ithai^, N. Y. He subsequently (in 1866) bought 
up the scrip then remaining unsold and located 
it with great care in the tlml^rlands of Wis- 
consin, of which the later advance in value 
greatly increased the endowment of tlm univer- 
sity. In 1868 ‘‘The Cornell University,” so 
founded, was formally opened. Cornell also 
built a public library at Ithaca. Consult The 
Life of Ezra Cornell^ by his son, A. B. Cornell 
(New York, 1884). 

CORNELL COLLEGE. An institution of 
higher learning founded at Mount Vernon, Iowa, 
by members of the Methodist Episcopal church 
in 1853. It was not organized as a college 
until 1857. It includes an academic depart- 
ment and a department of civil engineering and 
is coeducational. The degrees are B.A., B.S., and 
B.S. in C. E. The enrollment in the college in 
1913 was 704, and the faculty numbered 41. 
Besides the college proper, the organization in- 
cludes an Academy, a Conservatory of Music, 
a School of Art, and a School of Oratory. 
The principal buildings of the college are the 
Library and College, Science, Chapel, Bow- 
man, and Conservatory halls. The endowment 
amounted to about $900,000, and the annual in- 
come to about $90,000. The library contains 
about 39,000 volumes. The president in 1914 
was James Elliott Harlan, LL.D. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY. An institution 
of higher education, situated at Ithaca, N. Y. 
The university owes its existence to the com- 
bined wisdom and bounty of the United States, 
the State of New York, and Ezra Cornell (qv.). 
Under the Morrill Act of 1862 the State of 
New York received scrip representing 989,920 
acres of land as its share of the public lands 
granted by the Federal government to the sev- 
eral States for the purpose of establishing col- 
leges of agriculture and mechanic arts. Ezra 
Cornell offered $500,000 as an endowment fund 
for a university on condition that the State 
should set aside the proceeds of the sale of its 
public lands for the same purpose, and that the 
narrower purpose of the Act of Congress in es- 
tablishing colleges of agriculture and the me- 
chanic arts should be enlarged to the breadth 
of his own memorable ideal: ‘T would found 
an institution where any person can find in- 
struction in any study.” After much wran- 
gling m the Legislature, this offer was accepted, 
with the stipulation, however, that the univer- 
sity should offer free tuition to as many stu- 
dents residing in the State as there were As- 
sembly districts. Cornell University was incor- 
porated in 1865 and was formally opened in 
1868, with a registration of 412 students. The 
plan of the whole institution was modeled with 
a view to the practical tendencies of the times, 
though classical and humanistic studies were 
provided for as amply as science and technol- 
ogy. Its liberal programme was warmly wel- 
comed by such men as Jam^ Russell Lowell, 
Louis Agassiz, Theodore D. Dwight, John Stan- 
ton Gould, Goldwin Smith, George William 
Curtis, and Bayard Taylor, who signified their 
intcarest in it by accepting nonresident pro- 
fessorships on its faculty. Andrew D. White 
gave up for a while the prc^pwjts of a political 
career to become its first president. This aus- 
picious beginning, however, was not maintain^. 
From 1868 to 1882 the university wm eng^cd 
in a struck for existence that seriously dimin- 
ished its studente, disheartened ite trustees, 
and bror^ht the whole structure to the verge 
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of Imnknqptcy. Mr. Cornell, seeiag that the 
State’s land scrip, on whose proceeds the nai- 
versity was solely dependent except for the 
original endowment of $500,000, was selling 
at about 50 cents an acre, a sura far less than 
its ultimate worth, bought up ail the unsold 
“^rip” and located and transferred to the 
university before his death over 500,000 acres 
of the finest timberlands in Wisconsin. But 
the anticipated advance in forest values did 
not take place, taxes and cost of administration 
amounted to over $60,000 a year, and the uni- 
versity was soon obliged to trench heavily on 
its capital to meet current expenses. A wav of 
escape that offered in 1880 was blocked by Henry 
W. Sage, chairman of the board of trustsH'h. 
In that year a New York syndicate proposed to 
buy 275,000 acres of the Western lands for 
$1,225,000 — an amount that would have relcasc’d 
the trustees from their troubles. But Mr. Sage, 
believing that the lands wmuld go still higher, 
refused his consent, and the liargam fell through. 
Less than two years later his faith was vimh- 
cated; 140,000 acres were sold for $2,320,000, 
otlier sales were made later at increasing prices, 
and the university up to 190.5 realized a net 
profit of some $5,765,000. Beside.s its income 
from these sources Cornell rec<*ived large pri- 
vate gifts. Henry W. Rage gave altogether 
$1,175,000; Andrew D. White, $200,000; O. H. 
Payne, $970,000 for the Kew Y'ork branch of the 
Medical College; W. H. Sage, $270,000, Hiram 
Siblev, $155,000; D. B. Faverweather, $340,000; 
J. D. Rockefeller, $250, 000,“^ Dean Sage, $235,000; 
John McGravv, $140,000, and H. W. Siblev, 
$160,000. 

Out of the 2704 students enrolled in the first 
five years, 2347 entered on the minimum en- 
trance requirements. In 1872 the university 
became coeducational, and m 1877. in spite of 
the constant decrease in attendance, the entrance 
requirements were aomewdiat raised. In 1882 
the faculty, including instructors and assistants, 
numbered but 49. The additions made to the 
library were few. During this anxious period 
in the history of the university the members of 
the faculty, ill paid and orerw’orked, loyally 
stood by it and pursued their work notwithstand- 
ing airdifficulties. New courses were offered m 
the departments of civil and mechanical engi- 
neering, architecture, agriculture, the sciences, 
humanities, and military science. After 1882 
the university developed and expanded in accord- 
ance with the original idea of the founder. The 
Law School and the Andrew D. White School of 
History and Political Science were organized in 
1887. The Sage School of Philosophy, which has 
become known for its work in mental and moral 
philosophy and in experimental psychology, was 
organized in 1890. President Schiirman ap- 
pealed to the State m 1802 for further aid. on 
the ground that Cornell, although not a State 
institution in the strict sense of the term, was 
educating 512 students free of tuition, and that 
the Stete was especially interested in education, 
apiculture, and allied subjects, for which, like 
the Western States, it should supply the neces- 
sary funds. The Legislature generously re- 
sponded to his appeal by establishing at Cornell 
University the State Veterinary College in 1804, 
the State College of Forestry, the first institu- 
tion of ite kind in the United States, in 1808, 
and the State College of Agriculture in 1904, 
for the maintenance of which larp l^slative 
appropriations are annually made. The situa- 


tion of Cornell Univwity in a small town pi^- 
vcnteil it from adding a medieaJ school to its 
departments, alth<ui|^ a medical preparatory 
courst* has existed since ite inception. In 1898 
this problem was solved by establishing a m^i- 
cal college in the eity of New York, with a 
branch at Ithaca, wheie the fimt two years of 
the course may lie taken. In the same year the 
entrniict» re<|uirement8, which had b^n much 
raist'd since 1802. were put on a footing equiva- 
lent to thchse of the le^ing univeraJti^ in the 
United States. 

Cornell University comprises the following de- 
partments and eollepa (the attendance given 
18 in all cases that of 1912”13) ; 1. The CIraduatc 
Department, having clmrgt* of all students pur- 
suing graduate work at tlie university under the 
several faculties. This department offers courses 
leading to the depecs or A.M., Ph.D., etc. It 
immlMTcd 395 studentg. Twenty-four fellow- 
ships, ranging from $500 to $«00 a year, and 17 
scholarships, of the annual value of *$300 a yeai , 
are aiailablc for students. 2. The College of 
Arts and 8ciem*es offers ek‘ctive courses leading, 
whether sciences, letters, or the classics are 
mainly chosen, to the degree of A.B. The at- 
tendance was 1 1 12. 3. The College of Law offers 
courses leading to the degree and nuin- 

liercd 297 students. 4. The Medicnl College, 
partially conducted at New York City, confers 
the degree of M.D, and numbered 150 students. 
5. The College of Agriculture offers courses lead- 
ing to the B S A. degrci* and numbered 1849 stu- 
dents. Connected with this college is an agricul- 
tural experiment station, established by the Fed- 
er.d government in 1887. 6. The New York State 
Veterinary College confers the depee of D.V.M.; 
its attendance was 120, 7. The (’ollege of Archi- 
tecture confers the depec of B.Arch. and Imd 
an attendance of 144. 8. I'he College of Civil 

Kngineering confers the degr<‘e of (’.F. and num- 
bered 503 stmlents. 9. Sibley College of Me- 
clmnicul Engineering and Mechanic Arts, con- 
sisting of the departments of mechanical, elec- 
trical, experimental engim*ering, the department 
of imH'hanic arts, etc., ctmfers tlie depee of M.K. ; 
its total registration was 956. 

Undergraduates are required, except for spe- 
cial reasons, to take a course of military drill, 
extending over one year, under the supervision 
of a United Stat«i army officer. 

Thr* govt^rnment of the university is vested in 
a board of 39 trustees, the university faculty, 
composed of the professors and assistant profes- 
sors. having charge of educational matters con- 
ci'rning the university as a whole, and the facul- 
ties of the seviTal schools and colleges, who 
have charge of their respective divisions. 

The number of regular students in 1912-13 was 
4803, of whom 466 were women. To these* must 
be added an enrollment of 1392 in the summer 
session and 597 in the winter school in apicul- 
ture. The staff of instruction numbered 750. 
The principal buildings of Cornell University in- 
clude the $300,000 Library, the gift of Henry W. 
Rage; Rage CoIIep and Prudence Risley Hall, 
dormitories for women; Boardman Hall, Rtitnson 
Hall, Sibley College, Franklin Hall, Lincoln Hall, 
Rockefeller Hall, Morrill Hall, McOraw Hall, 
White Hall, Goldwin Smith Hall, Rand Hall, 
Auditorium, Home Economics building, and the 
several buildings of the veterinary and apieul- 
tural eolleps. The campus, situated on a hill 
looking down upon Cayup Lake and sprounded 
by gorges, falls, and cascades, is considered one 
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4 >f tlwB beaiitifol in iiie world. Bam^ Hall 
and Si^ Chapel represent the religious life of 
the university. The libraries, ineluding the 
famous Andrew D. White coll^^ion chi the Prot- 
estant Reformation and the French Revolution 
and the Fiske Dante, Petrarch, and Icielandic 
collections, contain 427,000 volumes, besides 
64,0(K> pamphlets. The inwmie of the university 
is about $2,487, .7 10 a year. The presidents since 
its conception have been: Andrew D. White, 
LL.D.(1865”8/i) ; Charles Kendall Adams, LL.D. 
(1885-92), Jacob Gould Schurman, LL.D. 
(1892- }. 

COBWEB. A commercial term originating 
in the United States, and denoting the operation, 
— or, more properly, the resultant effect — of ac- 
quiring contracts for the delivery of so much of 
a commodity, or of the stock or certificates of in- 
debtedness of a corporation, as to raise abnor- 
mally the values thereof, to the advantage of the 
buyers. A corner is “effective” when those who 
have contracted to sell and deliver the stock or 
commodity are fore<*d, for lack of other supply, 
to buy it, or the certificates or warehouse re- 
ceipts representing it, from the buying or cor- 
nering pool at the pool’s prices. Conversely, a 
corner is “smashed” when the buyers, finding 
their means inadequate to their operations, are 
forced to throw their holdings on the open mar- 
ket, or when those who have contracted to deliver 
tlie stock or commodity are able to obtain it 
independently of the pool. For the latter rea- 
son, because the total supply is not strictly de- 
terminable nor all obtainable, attempted corners 
in wheat and otlier actual commodities are sel- 
dom successful. On the other hand, corners in 
stocks and certificates having definite total issues 
may be earned just to the point where they 
bankrupt the seller, i e., to a point where, if tlie 
prices are put any higher, the sellers repudiate 
their contracts and the corner is smashed for 
lack of a market. The possibility of any consid- 
erable corner arises from buying and selling on 
margin. In this usual and speculative form of 
stock dealing the broker or commission house 
lends the buyer or seller the money needed for 
the deal, demanding, however, for his own pro- 
twtion, a deposit of fi, 10, or 20 per cent of the 
face value of the contracts made. The dealer is 
thus enabled to buy or sell stock to a value of 
from to 20 times the amount of hia actual 
capital, and a combination of large dealers can 
without difliculty buy or sell the whole stock 
issue of the largest trusts or railroads. If, now, 
such a combination sells, i.e., agrees to deliver, 
practically the entire issue of a road, they may 
find when they attempt to buy the stock to fill 
their contracts that it is already held by the 
very persons to whom they contracted to sell it. 
That is, a rival combination has been secretly 
working against them, and the sellers of the 
stock are forced to buy the stock at exorbitant 
prices and then sell it back to those for whom 
they bought it. This is the process technically 
known as “squeezing the shorts.” Until recent 
years nearly all corners of importance were ma- 
nipulated for speculative reasons, i.e., for the 
immediate pin of the operators and without 
any view to investment. Of such a nature was 
the famous gold corner, organized in New York 
by Jay Gould and his associates. This comer, 
culminating on “Black Friday,” Sept. 24, 1869, 
was smashed by the release of government gold 
by the Secretary of the Tr^sury — ^thus render- 
ing the “rfiorts,** or filers of gwd, indepmident 


of ihe ^nraeruBg ^mwHcate that hdld the 
which the “shorts” had agre^ to sell. Latterly, 
however, many comers or comers in effect have 
r^ultei incid^tolly and often to the regret of 
all concerned, from the effort of rival combina- 
tions to buy the control of some large trust or 
railroad for permanent investment and adminis- 
trative purposes. Of this kind was the corner 
in the Northern Pacific Railroad in May, 1901, 
when the price of the stock rose abruptly to 
1000 bid. For an account of the gold comer 
of 1869, consult Boutwell, Memtmscences of 8%xty 
Years in Public Affairs (New York, 1902). For 
an interesting account of the actual manipulation 
of a corner, consult Frederic, The Market Place 
(London, 1899). See Maegin Deals; Shobt; 
Speculation; Trusts. 

COBGSTET (OF., Fr. cermet, from ML. cor- 
netum, cometa, bugle, dim. of cornu, horn), A 
stop or series of pipes in an organ, intended to 
imitate the tone of an obsolete wind instrument 
which has been superseded by the oboe. The 
Cornet- A -Piston (Fr., cornet with pistons), a 
modern brass or silver wind instrument of the 
trumpet kind, has two or three valves and in 
brass bands takes the soprano and contralto 
parts. Its range is from c’ to c*. It was first 
introduced in France as an orchestral instru- 
ment. The oornet-k-piston produces very pene- 
trating tones, though less powerful than those 
of the trumpet. Thesrapidity of execution in 
runs, trills, staccatos, etc., which can be attained 
on this instrument, combined with the pealing 
quality of its tones, has made it the favorite 
solo instrument in open-air band concerts; but 
this very resonance ^vill most likely keep it out 
of the symphonic orchestra. 

COBNET ( Fr. cornette, standard, so called 
as having two points or horns, dim. of come, 
from Lat. cornu, horn). Formerly the low'est 
commissioned rank in the British cavalry, so 
called because the comet carried the standard. 
Its equivalent rank in the infantry was the 
ensign (q.v.). In 1871 the titles of comet and 
ensign were changed to second lieutenant. 

COBNETO, k6r-na't6, or Coeneto Tabquinia 
(from It. corno, horn) . A town of central Italy, 
about 12 miles north of Civitavecchia, occupying 
a commanding eminence on the left bank of the 
Marta, and 2 or 3 miles from the Mediterranean, 
over which it has an extensive view. Corneto 
arose near the ruins of the Etruscan city of Tar- 
quinii, and was built in part from its remains. 
It was erected into a city by Pope Eugenius IV 
in 1432, but the picturesque old battlemented 
walls and towers which surround it are said to be- 
long to an earlier period. During the w^ars of the 
Guelph s and the (Ihibellines this city maintained 
a firm allegiance to the popes. Pop. ( commune) , 
1910, 6617. The scanty remains of Tarquinii lie 
about 11/2 miles from Corneto. Tarquinii was re- 
garded as one of the most ancient and important 
of the Etruscan cities and took part in the wars 
with Rome in the fourth century b.c., but later, 
with the rest of Etruria, came under the Roman 
dominion. It seems to have been destroyed by the 
Saracens. The Necropolis of Tarquinii, which is 
far the most important relic of the ancient city, 
is on the same hill as the modem city and ex- 
tends into the neighboring plain. It is of great 
extent and has l^n said to cover 16 square 
miles. Many tombs have been opened, but most 
of them had been plundered in early times. The 
most important tombs are those decorate with 
paintings on theymlls; noteworthy are the Grotta 




1. COCKLEBUR (Xanthium strumarium). 

2. CORNFLOWER (Centaurea cyanus). 

3. CALISAYA (Cinchona oalisaya), var. Ledgerlana. 


4. COLCHICUM ^Colchicum autumnal*). 

5- COCA (Erythfoxylon coca). 

6. NIGHT-BLOOMING CATCHFLY (Sllerte noctiflora) 
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(pr^hty om of the mrUmt), 
Grotta dd Baroae, Grotta Qaerciola, Groita 4e>l 
Coitvito Funebre, Grotta del Tifene, and Grotta 
delV Oreo. Consult: Dennis, Cttws and Ceme- 
teries of Btrurm {London, 190?) ; Dasti, Kottzie 
4i Tarqumia e Cometo (Rome, 1878) j and the 
periodical Nottzie degh Smm {1906, 1907). 

OOB>H FLAG. See lira. 

COSN'BLOW^EBy or Bujkbottu: (Centan- 
rea eyanus), A plant of the family Composit®, 
indigenous to Europe, where it is a common weed 
in grainfields and whence it has spread to other 
countries. Its long, slender, branched stems, 
which reach a height of from 1 to 2% feet, bear 
terminal flower heads about D/g inches m diam^ 
eter during summer and autumn. These flower 
heads have a wreathlike appearance, due to the 
neutral raj florets, and from early times have 
been favorites for making garlands. Being hardy 
and of easiest culture, the cornflower has become 
one of the most popular annuals m American 
flower gardens and has developed many varieties, 
which range through various shades from deep- 
est blue to white. In the United States it has 
at least 15 names, the commonest of which is 
perhaps “bachelor’s-button,” a name also applied 
to two other plants, Ranunculus act is and (fvm- 
phrena glohosa. 

OOHN'LtlLL. An important London street, 
named from a corn market formerly held there. 
The Tun, a prison, and the Standard, a water 
conduit, stood upon it in mediaeval times. 

CORNIANT, kdr'n^-a'n^, GiAMBAmsTA. 
Conte di (1742-1813). An Italian literary his- 
torian, born at Orzi-Nuovi (Brescia). In his 
youth he studied law and wrote for the theatre; 
but afterward he became connected with the 
College of Brescia and published some works on 
agriculture. In 1797 ho was made one of the 
Tribunal of Cassation for the Cisalpine Republic. 
The work for wdiicli Corniani ia best known i^ a 
literary history of Italy. I secah della letiera- 
tura iiahana (‘l804r-13 ; ‘new ed. by Ticozzi, 1832, 
and bv Tieorzi^Predan, 1854-56) 

COB'NICE (OF., It. eormce, ML. comix, 
border, from Gk. Kopwvis, koroms, garland, from 
Koptovds, koronos, curved, connected with Lat. 
coronUf crown, Ir. cor, circle) . In architecture, 
the projecting cope or coping at the top of 
a wall; the crowning member of an entablature 
(q.v.). Its origin is to be found in the decora- 
tion of the eaves or projecting edge of the roof , 
its earliest forms recall primitive eaves construc- 
tion ; but, like so many forms derived from struc- 
tural devices, it early became a decorative feature, 
quite independent of the eaves and even of the 
roof. The Egy-ptian cornice, invariably a high 
projecting cavetto and fillet above a round bead 
or torus, was probably derived from the over- 
hanging eaves of papyrus stalks and earth in 
primitive huts. The Greeks developed two chief 
tvpes of cornice in the Doric and Ionic orders, 
both recalling early eaves construction in wo^. 
To these the Romans added a third, the Corin- 
thian, of more ornate design than either, and 
these tvpes have persisted through all the ages 
since, though with endless variations of detail. 
In all cornices of classic type the essential fea- 
ture IS the corona (q.v,), the broadly projecting 
square-edged member which easts the wide 
shadow which is one of the most important deco- 
rative effects of a cornice. A group of mold- 
ings, called the bed-mold, supports this shelf, 
and it is usually cTown«l hy a cymatium or 
crown molding, which generally forms the front 
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of the gut^ in* mvm trui^. f» 

wanting on the G?^*l^ric eca«©i» 
tlie elopt^ or rakmq ^rni^ of Mangnlar pe#* 
ments. The bed-mold may h# plain or 
with dentils; Mid the cornice may be further 
enriched with modiUlcms or bradkek, as in the 
Corinthian and Composite orders, or with mm- 
tales, under the corona, as in the Ikiric, 

In Syrian-Christian and in By^mtine aroM- 
tectwre the cla^ic types were gimtly modiftod, 
and in early Christian or basUiesm buildii^ the 
cornice gradually lost its importance. The Bo- 
nianesque builders in Italy devised a new iype, 
the arcaded, borne on small arches resting m 
corbels; in the West they more often ^{doytd 
the corbel table— a plain stone shelf or cope 
resting on corbels without arches or moldings. 
Gothic art, emphasizing vertical Hnm, subor- 
dinated the cornice as an architectural feature. 
Gothic cornices are little more than groups of 
vigorous moldings under a bevel-topped coping; 
but m some cases a deep hollow under the coping 
is filled with richly carved vines, leafage, or 
rows of croeketa. The Renaissance rovivSl the 
classic types, which are in general use to-day. 
As the top iiiemlMr of an entablature, the cor- 
nice is used not merely to mark the edge of the 
roof, but also as a band between successive 
stories, and as the topmost feature and flniih 
in furniture and many forms of minor archi- 
tecture. See Entablatuhe, Obuebs of Abchz- 

TEOTl’RE. 

COBKICHE, kOr'nSeh', Route be la (Fr., 
cornice road ) . A renowned carriage road fol- 
lowing the coast line of the Riviera betw^n 
Nice and Genoa. It is noted for its striking 
views, particularly between Nice and Mentone, 
and 18 much traveled in preference to the railway, 

COBNIBES, kdr'n^d^s, Daniel von (1732- 
87). An Hungarian historian, born at Szent- 
MiklOs. He studied philosophy and theology at 
Erlangen, (lermany. As the eoinpanion of Count 
Joseph Tcleki, he visited Italy, Germany, and 
France, and wink* in Germany contributed 
greatly to the enlargement of the Hungarian de- 
partment in the University of Gdttingen and 
other institutions. In 1784 he was appointed 
librarian and professor of heraldry and diplo- 
macy at the University of Pest. His principal 
works include: Regunt Hungnriaif gu% Bwoulo 
XI Regnavere, Genealogia (Pressburg, 1778); 
Bibliotheca Hungarica (Pest, 1792) ; Common- 
tatio de Religvone Veterum ffungarorum (Vi- 
enna, 1791) , Vindidce Anonymi Belw Regts Xo- 
tarii (Buda, 1802). 

COBNITGEBOUS SEB.IES (from Lat. cornu, 
horn -f ferre, to bear). In American gcwlogy, 
the second of tlie four great divisions of the 
Devonian system, so named on account of the 
hard cherty nodules found in many of its lime- 
stones, It includes the Schoharie and Cornifer- 
ous stages. The rocks of the Corniferous series 
— mostly sandstones and limestones — ^are found 
along the Appalachians, in Ohio, and in Canada, 
where they incline valuable deposits of petro- 
leum. R«* Devonian System. 

COBNIFICIUS, kdr'nd-ffshT-Os. A Roman, 
unknown, save for Quintilian’s references to him 
as author of a work on rhetorical figures, 
and, perhaps, of a general work on rlietoric. We 
still have four books entitled Bhetorioa, and 
dedicated ad Uermmum. Since many panM^es 
quoted by Quintilian from Cornifleius appear in 
the Bhetorica ad Uermmum, it was lc»g held 
that Ckirniflcius was author of the treatise. Be- 
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cent ©pinion; liowever, is against this view. Ccm- 
sttlt toe editions by Kayscr {Leipzig, 1854), 
Friedrich (part i, vol. i, of the Teubner Cicero, 
Letpsdg, 1884), and Marx, who refuses to recog- 
nize the authorship of ( ornificius and has pub- 
lished the text under the title Incerti Auctorw de 
Mattone Dieendt, ad C. Herenmum Librt IV 
(Leipzig, 18h3); Krbhnert, Dw Anfmge der 
Rhetorilc bet den Romern (Memel, 1871). ^diauz, 
Ceeehiehte der romuch&n Litteratur, § 197 a {3d 
ed., Municli, 1000), has also ceased to regard 
Cornifiems as the author of the treatise ad He- 
renmutn. For further discussion of the question 
of autJiorship and a good account of the contents 
of the treatise, see the introduction to Wilkins’s 
edition of the Be Oratore of Cicero, vol. i, pp. 
61-64 {2d ed., Oxford, 1888), 

COBl^IS'IC^rP’S, Quintus { ?-c.40 b.c. ) . A 
Roman general, a contemporary of ( 'icero. Dur- 
ing the Civil War he supported Caesar, by whom 
he was appointed Governor of Syria and after- 
ward of Africa. After Cfipsar’s death he main- 
tained the latter province for the Senate, but on 
the establishment of the Second Triumvirate was 
defeated and slain m Iiattle by T. Sextius. Cor- 
niflciua appears to have been distinguished also 
for his literary abilities. 

COKN'INGl. A city and the county seat of 
Adams Co., Iowa, 77 miles east-southeast of 
Council Bluffs, on the Burlington Route (Map* 
Iowa, C 4). It Imis a public library and a fine 
Masonic Temple. Agriculture and stock raising 
are the chief industries, and brick and tile are 
manufactured. C'oming was incorporated under 
a State Law of 1871. It was form<*rly the seat 
of an Icarian settlement. The govi'rninent is ad- 
ministered by a mayor and a unicameral council. 
The city owns its water works. Pop., 1010, 
1702. 

CORN'INQ'. A city and the county seat of 
Steubtni Co., N. Y., 18 miles by rail west-north- 
west of Elmira; on the Chemung River, and 
on the New Vork Central, the Erie, and the 
Lackawanna railroads (Map* New York, C 6). 
Among the more prominent buildings are tlie 
city hall, free academy, puiihc library. Corning 
Hospital, courthouse, eity eluh, and St. Mary's 
Orphan Asylum. Corning has extensive manu- 
factures of cut and liint glass, railway supplies, 
pneumatic drills, air compressors, terra-cotta 
goods, building and paving brick, lumber, sash 
and blinds, etc. (Vuning was incorporated as a 
city in 1800. Under the revised charter of 1005 
the mayor holds oifiee for two years and the coun- 
cil 18 cleeteil. The board of public works, police, 
fire, and (•ivil-serviee eomniissioners, and the 
board of health are appointed by the mayor and 
council. The water works are owned by the city. 
Pop.. 1010, 13,730. 

CORNINTQ, Ebastus (1794-1872). An Amer- 
ican capitalist, born in Connecticut. In 1814 he 
settled in Albany, N. Y., where, as owner of the 
large ironworks there and later as a banker, 
he accumulated a large fortune. He was largely 
interested in the formation of the New York 
Central Railroad, of which he was president for 
12 years. He was also active in promoting popu- 
lar education and, taking part in public affairs, 
served as a Stato Senator in 1842-45 and as a 
Democratic Representative in Congress in 1857- 
60 and again in 1861-63. 

CORIIllf0, J(AMi^) Lj^naed (1855- ). 

An American neuroli^st, born at Stamford, 
Conn., and educated at the universities of Heidel- 
berg and Wdrzburg. He is kpown the dis- 


coverer of spinal anaesthesia and as the first 
to inject liquid paraffin into the tissues, there 
to solidify ; he also demonstrated that the action 
of stimulants, sedatives, and certain other medid- 
nal substances may be increased if the subject 
remains in compressed air. As consulting neu- 
rologist he served various New York hospitals 
and, besides his contnbutions to the medical 
press, wrote: Carotid Compression (1882); 
Brain Rest (1883); Bratn Exhaustion (1884); 
Local Ancesthesta { 1886) ; Hysteria and Epilepsy 
(1888) ; A Treatise on Headache and Neuralgia 
(1888; 3d ed., 1894) ; Pam in its Neuro-Patho- 
logical and Neuro-Therapeutic Relations (1894) , 
and also a romance, The Princess Ahmedee 
(1900). 

CORN INSECTS. Insects affecting Indian 
corn are numerous and varied. — Plant Lice: An 
aphis {Rhopalostphum maidis) is widely dis- 
tributed by means of its migratory winged 



INSECTS INJURIOUS TO INDIAN CORN 
1 Larger cornstalk borer (Dtatrcen) a, bormg lar^ n 
within the base of the atalk 2 Smaller borer {Pamfcha} 
a, the moth at rest 3 A flea beetle (Dtabrohca) and its 
root-deatroying grub 

swarms; it lavs its eggs on the stems of tlie 
corn beneath the ground, and the young attack 
the roots; the ants assist this injury by carry- 
ing females heavy with young and colonizing 
them upon the roots. (See Insect Life, vols. i, 
ill, Washington, 1888-90.) — Beetles: Certain 
weevils attack the roots and stems, especially 
bill bugs of the genus Sphenophorus, the grubs 
burrowing m the bulbs of the young plants and 
eating the roots of the tender leaves near the 
surface of the ground; their w'ork is sometimes 
confounded with that of a cutworm (larva of 
Hadena fitipata). Fall plow'ing is useful against 
both. The larvai of several flea beetles (Dia- 
brotica) are often styled corn rootworms. The 
adult beetles, closely related to the cucumber, 
melon, and squash beetles, feed on the pollen and 
silk of corn and the larvae on the roots, and both 
do great damage in the Mississippi valley. Ro- 
tation of crops is the roost effective remedy. Tlie 
corn silvanus {Silvanus surtnamensts) is promi- 
nent as destructive to grain. From an economic 
standpoint this is the most important member of 
the family Gucujidae. It is a fiat beetle with the 
edges of the prothorax saw-toothed. Besides 
Indian corn, wheat, and other grain, it infests 
dried fruits and other foodstuffs. Another mem- 
ber of the same family, a bnght-searlet beetle, 
of the genus Cucm/ms, also infests stored grain. — 
Moths: The larvae of moths, “cutworms” and 
“webworms,” do much damage. The worst spe- 
cies, however, is the “com worm,” or “com bud 
worm,” the caterpillar of a noctuid moth {Heli- 
othis armigera), which d^troys the flower budi. 
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Insects.) The large -stalk horer,” 
often highly injunous in Southern fields, is the 
la^a of a phaiainid moth {Diairt^a sact:haralis) , 

whieli perforates the steiHS at their base, where, 
in the axils of the starting leaves, the parent 
moth lays its eggs in spring. This inaeet is 
better known as the “sugar-cane borer*’ of the 
American tropics. Tidy methods of farming 
are the best preventi\e. Other smaller borers 
are the caterpillars of the moths i*€mpelta hff~ 
fiosollu and Q'Of'tyna nttclo. The cinch bug (<!•'’.} 
is also an enemy of Indian corn. Consult: 
Riley, “Insects of Missouri,” in Umtvd Utatea 
Department of Agriculture, DiHsion of Ento- 
mology, Reports 1 and S (Washington, 1881), 
Lintner, “Insects of New York,” in Agrtcultural 
Experiment Station, Report 1 (Albany, 1882) ; 
Comstock and Slmgerland, “Wirewonns,” in 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin 33 
(Ithaca, 1891); My rick (ed.), “Corn Pests and 
Diseases,” in The Book of Corn (New York, 
1904) ; Chittenden, “Corn Root-Worms,” United 
States Department of Agriculture (Washing- 
ton, 1905) ; Webster, “The Corn Leaf- Aphis,” 
United States Entomological Bureau (Wash- 
ington, 1907); Forbes, “Experiments with Re- 
pellants against the Corn Root-Aphis, 1905 and 
1906,” Illinois Experiment Station (Urbana, 
1908) ; Garnian, “The Corn Root -Worms,” Ken- 
tucky Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin 
Xo, ISO (Lexington, 1907); id, “Corn Pests,” 
Bulletin Xo. 1J^3 (1909) , Vickery, “Papers on 
Cereal and Forage Insects.” United States En- 
tomological liiDcau (Washington, 1910); 
Turner, “Bud Worms in Corn,” Alabama Experi- 
ment Station, Circular \o, S (Opelika, 1911); 
Kelly, “The Muiso Bill -Bug,” United States 
Entomological Bureau, Bulletin Vo, part li 
(Washington, 1911): Fulloway, “Insects Injuri- 
ous to Corn,” United States Entomological Bu- 
icau (lb., 1912). 

CORNISH LANGUAGE AND LITERA- 
TURE. The Cornish language belongs to the 
British subdivision of tlie Celtic family and 
stands, on the whole, nearer to the Old Breton 
than to the Old Welsh. (See Celtic Lan- 
guages ) It ceased to be a living language in 
the eighteenth century, although a small num- 
ber of Cornish words are still used in the Eng- 
lish dialect of Cornwall. 

Only a small quantity of Cornish literature 
has been preserved. For the Old Cornish 
period, of which the language is practically the 
same as Old Breton, nothing exists but a few 
proper names in old records. For Middle Corn- 
ish we are somewhat better off A vocabulary 
of the twelfth or thirteenth century has been 
preserved, which appears to be a copy of a more 
ancient original, and also a few texts dating 
from the fourteenth century to the seventeenth. 
The Middle Cornish literature, like the Middle 
Breton, consists almost entirely of religious 
poetry and drama. These monuments scarcely 
go beyond the fifteenth century. 

For Old Cornish, consult: Stokes, “The Manu- 
missions in the Bodmin Gospels,” Revue celtigue, 
voL i (Paris, 1870), and UrkelUscher Sprath- 
sehatz (Gtittingen, 1894) ; Henry, Lexique ety^ 
mologique du hreton moderne (Rennes, 1900) , 
Pedersen, Vergleiehende Qrammatik keltis- 
chen Sprachen (Gbttingen, 1909-13). The Mid- 
dle Cornish vocabulary is printed in Zeuss, 
Orammatica Celtica, ed. by Ebel (Berlin, 1808- 
71). For the other monuments, consult: Nor- 
ris, The Ancient Cornish Drama (Oxford, 1859) ; 


Stokes, “Pasaon Ag$m Arluth,” frwMactkms af 
the PhiJtologiml Society (limdon, 180MS) ; 
Beumm Mermmk (ib„ 1872) i Jenaer, The C«r* 
nish Language (ih., 187S-74); Jago, The A»- 
dent Language of Cornwall (Troro, 1882). Fur 
grammars, consult Jenner, HanMmh of the 
Cornish language (London, 1904), which treats 
of the language chiefly in its latest stages, with 
some account of Its history and literature. 
Dictionaries: K. Williams,* Lemeon Oewnn' 
Brxtannieum (Llandovery, 18W); Loth, 
marques et corrections au lemcmi de Wittiams 
(Paris, 1902) ; further corrections and addi- 
tions in the Ret'ue cettique (roh xxlii, pp. 287- 
302; Pans, 1902); Stokes, Cornish Glossary 
(London. 1808-69); Jago, English-Comish Dic- 
tionary (ib., 1887) ; Loth, “Etudes corniqiies,” 
m Ret'ue Celtigue, vols. xviii-xxvi (1897-1905) ; 
Les mots la ting dans Ics langties hrittoniques: 
gallois. armnrieain, eornique {Varin, 1892), 

CORN LAWS. A name given in England to 
the long series of statutes dating as far hack 
as the reign of Edwarti III and terminating 
only in the year 1846, which had for their ob- 
ject the regulation of the trade in grain. The 
tenor of these laws varied with the idea which 
was uppermost in the minds of the legislators. 
At one time designed to secure a proper supply 
of grain, the exportation of grain was pro- 
liihited, or alloacd only when a surplus of the 
home supply revealiNi itself in the low price 
for gram. Later the underlying principle was 
frankly the encouragement and supjiort of the 
agricultural interestH. resulting in the prohi- 
bition of the importation of gram, or permitting 
it only when the price of grain was e.xtremely 
high ami importation seemed unavoidable to 
prevent famine. At times, moreover, in the 
long and varied history of this legislation, re- 
sort wag had to bounties as means of encourag- 
ing and promoting home production. The shift- 
ing of legislation attracted little comment and 
less agitation until the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. At that time the manufactur- 
ing interests grew restivi* under the restrictions 
which were plac<‘<l upon the trade in grain, and 
early in tlie century something in the nature 
of a compromise was made by the adoption of 
a sliding scale in the duties on importation. 
The object of this device was to reduce the 
import duties in proportion as the price of 
grain increased, so that at famine prices grain 
might he imported duty free. By the Act of 
1828, at the price of 628. a quarter for wheat, 
the import duty was £l 4g. 8d. For every shill- 
ing less in the price, a shilling was aad«i to 
the duty, but when the price rose above this 
point the duty dwreased by a larger ratio than 
the rise in price. At the price of 698. the duty 
was 15s. 8d., and at 738. the duty sank to its 
minimum of Is Bueh an arrangement not 
only promoted speculative operations, but also 
jirevenL^d foreign countries from furnishing 
gram habitually for the British market. 

This legislation was obviously in the interest 
of the landowners, but as the tendency of Great 
Britain to be an importing rather than an 
exporting country had already become manifest, 
it seemed clear that the effort to increase home 
production by restrictions on importation was 
virtually an attempt to aggrandize the landed 
interest by a tax upon the food of the people. 
The manufacturing interests, which were now 
rapidly coming into power, devoted their ener- 
gies to combating this principle, which increased 
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of wiannfftctiiring. But the public at large^ 
thott^ vaguely conscious that the laws were 
at varfance with the principles of political econ- 
omy, did not, till the very last, earnestly unite 
in calling for repeal. There was a powerful 
mrty who represented with wonderful plausi- 
bility that these restrictive statutes were iden- 
tified with the best interests of the country. 
Their arguments • might thus be summed up : 
1. Protection was necessary, in order to keep 
certain poor lands in cultivation. 2, It was 
desirable to cultivate as much land as possible 
in order to improve the country. 3. If improve- 
ment by that means were checked, England 
would dependent on foreigners for a large 
portion of the food of the people. 4. Such 
dependence would be fraught with immense 
danger; in the event of war supplies might be 
stopped, or the ports might be blockaded, the 
result being famine, disease, and civil war. 5. 
The advantege gained by protection enabled the 
landed proprietors and their tenants to encour- 
age manufactures and trade; so much so, that 
if the corn laws were abolished, half the coun- 
try shopkeepers would be ruined; that would 
be followed by the stoppage of many of the 
mills and factories, and no one would venture 
to say what would be the final consequences. 
It cannot be uninstruetive to put on record 
that these arguments exercised a commanding 
influence over the laboring classes, the small 
town shopkeepers, almost all the members of 
the learned professions, and a considerable sec- 
tion of both houses of Parliament. Yielding at 
length to the continued agitation, and recogniz- 
ing that England’s prosperity lay in the develop- 
ment of her manufactures rather than in the 
further encouragement of agriculture, Sir Rob- 
ert Peel, in 1846, at the time of the Irish famine, 
effected the repeal of the Corn Laws. By this 
act the maximum duty on foreign wheat was im- 
mediately reduced to 10s. per quarter when the 
price was under 488 , with lower duties as 
prices rose above that figure; these duties to 
cease on Feb 1, 1849, after which the duty 
should be Is, per quarter. (See Anti-Coen Law 
League; Cobden, Richabd.) The area devoted 
to wheat cultivation in England is less to-day 
than it was 50 years ago, although the popula- 
tion has greatly increased. Modern methods of 
communication, however, have opened up new 
areas of supply, and the development of manu- 
factures and commerce has amply compensated 
for the loss in agricultural production. 

The following tables show the trade prior to 
and following the repeal of the Corn Laws- 


years imports are m^isur^ in hundr^weights. 
The increase in grain imports is shown in the 
foUowing table j 


TEAS 

Wheat and 
wheat flour in 
cwts. 

Vfdue of all 
bresdstuffs 



£ 

1860 

31,841,926 

31,676,353 

1870 

39.«)6,115 

42,502,252 

1880 

68,459,814 

62,867,269 

1890 

82,381,591 

53,484,584 

1900 

98,597,450 

50.929,313 

1910 

119,056,653 

65,362,000 

1912 . 

123,724,589 

73,428,538 


In the meantime the aggregate value of all 
British imports and exports has risen from 
£376,000.000 in 1860 to £698,000,000 in 1880, 
£896,000,000 m 1905, and £1,232,000,000 in 1912, 
The growing dependence of Great Britain upon 
foreign sources of supply for breadstuffa is re- 
flect^ in the decline of the area sown m grain 
crops, which in 1874 was reported as 9,431,276 
acres, 6,953,034 acres in 1904, and 7,154,742 in 
1912. Russia and other European countries con- 
tribute to the British imports, as does also India, 
but the principal sources %vhence imports are 
draw'n are show-n in the following statement- 


IMPOETB OP WHEAT IN 1912 


India 

Russia 

Argentina 

Australia 

United States 

Canada 

Rumania 


Cwts 

25.379.000 

9.005.000 

18.783.000 

11.908.000 

19.974.000 

21.651.000 

1.491.000 


Bibliography. Tlie text of the Corn Laws is 
to be found in British Statutes (rev. ed., 16 
vols,, London, 1882-1900), and the speeches 
on both sides of the question in Hansard, Parlia- 
mentary Debates (18L5-46). A comprehensive 
and accurate presentation of the whole subject 
and its bearing on trade is given in M’CuIloch, 
Dictionary of Commerce and Commercial Kavi- 
gation (London, 1870) , Acland and Ransome, 
Political History of England (ib., 1894), sum- 
marizes the Corn Laws previous to 1815, and 
the progress of legislation from that time until 
1846, when the Corn Laws were repealed. Other 
sources of information are: “The First and 
Second Reports from the Select Committee on 
the Epworth (Corn Law-) Petitions,” Great 
Britain Pari. Papers^ Sess. 184S, vol. xi; Wil- 
son, Influences of the Corn Laws (London, 
1840) ; Thornton, Historical Summary of the 
Com Laws (ib., 1841), Platt, History of the 


IMPORTS OP FOREIGN WHEAT, CURRENT PRICES OF WHEAT, AND DECLARED VALUE OF ALL 
BRITISH EXPORTS FROM 1801 TO 1859 


AVEBAOE PERIOD OP TEN TEARS 

Average amount 
of 

wheat unported 

Average pnc« 
of w heat during 
each period 

Average total de- 
clared value of all 
Bntish exports 


BxuhtU 

s 

d 

£ 

1^1 to 1810 

600,946 

81 

5 

40,737,970 

1811 “ 18^ . 

458,578 

84 

11 

41,606,794 

1821 " 18^ 

534.992 

58 

3 

36,600,536 

1831 ** 1840 

007,638 

56 

10 

45,249.037 

1841 “ 1850 ..... . 

2.877.999 

53 

3 

57,412,494 

1861 “ 1859 .. ... 

4,547,311 

54 

9 

103,253,189 


Coincidently with an increased importation British Corn Laws (ib., 1845) ; Morley, Life of 
of food stuffs there was a notable expansion of Richard Cobden (ib,. 1881) : McCarthy, The 
foreign trade, as shown in the exports. In later Epoch of Reform, 18^-50 (ib., 1882) ; Niehol- 
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son, Eiatory of th€ Com Lows (ib., 1904) ? and 
for a full bibliography, York Public Library 
Bulletin, voL vi. No. 5 (New York, 

COBrlN MABiI ClOU?. See Chrysanthemum. 

COBHO, kdr'nd, Monte (Mount Horn). The 
highest peak (9585 feet) of the Apennines (q.v.), 
COBir on,, COBN BITH. See Maize/ 
COBNOY'EB, Paul ( 1864- ). An Amer* 

lean painter. He was born in St. Louis and 
studied there at the School of Fine Arts and 
in Paris under Lefebvre, Benjamin Constant, 
and Louis Blanc. In 1899 he came to New 
York, where* he devoted himself principally 
to city scenes of a tranquil character. A sub- 
tle sense of values and rare atmospheric quali- 
ties constitute the great charm of his pictures. 
His favorite 8ubj*ects are snow and rain effects, 
and he is at his best in such paintings as 
“Morning, Madison Square” (W. M. Chase 
collection, New York) ; “A Rainy Day, Madi- 
son Square”; “Late Afternoon* Washington 
Square” ; “After the Rain” ( Brooklyn Museum ) , 
“Hazy Morning, Fifty-ninth Street” (1911); 
“Old New York” (1912), “Library Lane” 
(1912) — ^all interpretations of a highly ^Kietic 
character. Cornoyer was elected in 1913 an 
associate member of the National Academy of 
Design 

COEN'PLANTEE. (1732-1836). A cele- 
brated half-breed chief of the Seneca Indians, 
the son of a trader named John O’Bail. During 
the French and Indian War he led a war party 
of the Senecas whicli had joined the French 
against the English, and took part in* the de- 
feat of Braddock in 1755. During the Revolu- 
tionary War he joined the English, took an 
active part in the border conflicts in New York, 
and seems to have been present at the massacre 
of Wyoming. Afterward, however, he became 
a steadfast friend of the whites and, with Red 
Jacket; directed the affairs of his tnlie for 
many years. He spent much time and energy 
in exhorting his nation to avoid inteniperame. 
His Indian name was Garyan-Wah-Gah. Con- 
sult Snowden, Historical Sketch of Cornplanter 
(1867). 

COBN SALAD, or Lamb’s Lettuce (T^ofe- 
nanella). A genus of plants belonging to the 
family Valerianacea?. The species are annual 
plants of humble grow’th, w'lth repeatedly forked 
stems and very small flowers, native m Eiurope. 
Some of them arc frequently used as spring 
salads, and sometimes as a substitute for spin- 
ach, particularly the common corn salad ( I alcr- 
lanella ohtoria). For early spring plants the 
seed 18 sown in September and cultivated, 
mulched, and wintered like spinach. Corn 
salad lacks pungency as a salad plant, but comes 
early in the spring w’hen other salad plants 
are scarce. For illustration, see Salad Plants. 

COBNSHELLEB. See miZE. 

COBK SMUT. See Smut. 

COBK SNAKE (so called from its color, 
which resembles that of red Indian corn). 



COHN SNAKE iCGlubw gtuUoiVS), 
of the top and side of the head ) 


Either of two harmless snakes in the southera 
United States: 1. Coluber guttatus, found in 


Virginia and iKm^ward, 2^ fe^ long, 
brown with black4border^ bri<^*r«i bli^h^ 
It climbs easily and feeds upon birds 

and small rodents. 2. The milk snake (q.v.). 

GOBN^TALK (e,17iO-77|. A e4^rated 
Shawnee Indian chief. He commanded the In- 
dians in the stubborn battle of Point Pleasant 
(q.v.) on Oct. 10, 1774, during Lord Dmamore’s 
W ar, and won tlie praise even of the whites 
by his great bravery and addins. After the 
liattle he made a treaty of peace with the 
Virginians, in spite of the opjmsition of a part 
of his tribe, and kept it* loyally until 1777, 
when, the Shawnees lM*ing incited to renew hos- 
tilities, ho appeared at Point Pleasant in person 
and notified the settlers that he might find 
himself forced “to run with the stream.” The 
settlers decided to detain lum and his son as 
hostages, and soon afterward, wlnle still in 
confinement, tlie two were treacherously mur- 
dered by some whites infuriated by continued 
Shawnee outragt‘s. 

COBNSTALK DISEASE. A fatal disease 
that affects cattle, and occasionally horses and 
sheep, when turneil into the fields in the fall 
after the corn has bt'cn gatliercHi for the utiliza- 
tion of the stalks. The cause of the disease is 
still undetermined. By some investigators it 
has been considenul as due to corn smut or to 
tlie organisms of the Burrill disease of corn. 
Others have believed that a poisonous prin- 
ciple IS soaictiines present in cornstalks which 
causes the deatli of animals. The name toxemia 
matdis for the disease was based on this theory. 
In some localities the disease has beim sup- 
posed to be due to the combined action of in- 
digestion and some poisonous substance ab- 
sorbed by the corn, e g., saltpetre. In a case 
of cattle poisoning in Kansas from eating dried 
cornstalks, an investigation revealed the pres- 
ence of large quantities of potassium nitrate. 
This substance had formed m small white crys- 
tals wdiich resembled mold, but was readily 
recognized by tasting. By cutting a cornstalk 
in two and tapping it on a table a considerable 
quantity of powdered nitrate of potash was 
jarred out. A chemical analysis showed that 
this substance constituted 18 per cent of the 
dry weight of the cornstalks. Fet'dmg experi- 
ments with potassium nitrate allowed that 560 
grams would kill an adult animal weighing 
1200 pounds. It has been suggested that hydro- 
cyanic acid may form in the stalks and be the 
cause, but suffaient evidence of this is lacking. 

The symptoms are those of violent digestive 
disturbances followed by delirium and complete 
unconseiousnebs. A pronounced weakness of the 
hind parts is usually observed, which finally 
leads to paralysis. 

Corn smut has been extracted wuth alcohol 
and injected into guinea pigs with negative re- 
sults, and no poisonous alkaloid has been iso- 
lated by chemical means. Corn affected with 
the Burrill corn disease has been fed to cattle 
without producing any poisonous effects. Some 
investigators consider cornstalk disease to be 
a form of hemorrhagic septieamia. There is 
no medicinal treatment that seems to be of 
any benefit. The disease may he prevented by 
cutting the stalks early and feeding them only 
after they have been carefully cured and re- 
moved from the field. 

COBNU, kfir'nu', Julius (1849- ). A 

Swiss philoli^st, born at Basel. He was edu- 
cated in Paris, taught Romance philology in 
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his native to^^, and in 1877 became professor 
in the University of Prague, later accepting the 
same chair at Uraz. Among his works are: 
Phmtologie du Bagnard ( 1877 ) ; Ulanures pho- 
nologiques {1878) ; Etudes sur le poime du Ctd 
{1881-1000) ; and the Portuguese grammar in 
Groeber’s (rrundnss der rotnandsehen Philologw, 

COWmiCOmA (Lat.,.hom of plenty, from 
corim f horn + copta^ plenty). The horn of 
plenty {regarding the origin of which several 
fables are told by the ancient poets) is generally 
placed in the hands of fibres emblematical of 
Plenty, Liberality, etc., who are represented as 
pourmg from it an abundance of fruits, com, 
etc. It is frequently used in both architecture 
and heraldry. Gn the arms of banks and other 
public institutions it is often represented as 
pourmg forth coins. See Amalthea. 

COBHU'TUS, Lucius At^tn^us. A Stoic 
philosopher of the time of Nero. He was a na- 
tive of Libya, but a resident of Rome. He was 
the teacher and friend of the poet Persius Flac- 
cus, who left to him all his books and a large 
sum of money. He took the books, but gave 
the money to the sisters of the donor. Although 
he was a friend of Nero, the tyrant banished 
him because he did not like his advice about 
the number of books in which he (Nero) pro- 
posed to write the history of the Romans. 
Conmtus was a voluminous writer, both in 
Latin and in Greek, but little is known con- 
cerning his w'orks. His treatise in Greek, On 
the future of the Gods, is extant; it deals 
with popular mythology as expounded by the 
Stoics. It is edited by Lang (Leipzig, 1881). 
Consult Arnold, Roman Stoicism (Cambridge, 
3911). 

COBN'WALL (AS. ComwealJaa from Welsh, 
Ir., Bret, corn, horn, Lat. cornu, Gk. sipas, keras, 
Goth, hadrti, Eng. horn -f AS. weallas, strangers, 
Welsli, Wealh, (icr, uvh(‘h, foreign, Lat. Tolcce, 
name of a people). A maritime county form- 
ing the southwest extremity of England (Map: 
England, BO). Its area is 1357 square miles, 
most of which is arable or in meadow' and pas- 
ture. The mining of tin and copper is an impor- 
tant industry, and there are extensive pilchard 
fisheries. The chief towns are Bodmin (the 
countv town), Launceston, Penzance. Falmouth, 
and Truro. Pop., 1001, 318,591; 1911, 325,283. 
Cornwall is very rich in remains of some an- 
cient culture. These comprise cromlechs or 
dolmens (q.v.), found chiefly in the Land's End 
district; uninscribed monoliths, circles, and av- 
enues of stone, caves, cliff and hill castles. 
The products of the Cornish tin mines were 
famous in the ancient world, and furnished 
the Phoenicians with one of their chief articles 
of trade. The absence of Eastern coins and 
inscriptions, however, has seemed to some to 
indicate that the Pheeniemns never set foot in 
Britain, but carried on their trade indirectly 
through Gaul, Consult, however, Holmes. A«- 
dent Britain and the Invasions of Juitus Ccesar 
(Oxford, 1007). After the Saxon Conquest 
Cornwall constituted part of the British King- 
dom of Daranovia, which held out against the 
kin|]^ of W^sex till 926, when Athelstane cap- 
tured Exeter. At the time of the Norman 
Conquest the Saxons were in full possession of 
the land. Christianity was introduced from Ire- 
land, probably as early as the fifth century; 
there are numerous Christian remains, spe- 
cially from the seventh and eighth centuries. 
The inhabitants maintained an independent 


pri^thood till the tenth century, when the coun- 
try annexed to the see of Canterbury, 

William the Conqueror ^ve nearly the whole 
of Cornwall to his half brother, Robert of Mon- 
tain, who was follow^ by a line of powerful 
earls, of whom the most celebrated was Richard, 
the second son of John, elected in 1257 King 
of the Romans. In 1337 Cornwall was created 
a duchy for the Prince of Wales, by whom it 
has continual to be held. During the civil 
war the inhabitants of Cornwall were intensely 
loyal and supplied Charles I with some of his 
bravest soldiers. Royalist victories were won 
at Braddoc Down (Jan. 19, 1643) and Stam- 
ford Hill (May 15, 1643). From Sudeley 
Castle Charles I, on Sept. 10, 1643, issued a 
proclamation to the people of Cornwall, thank- 
ing them for their great devotion. Copies of 
this letter are still to be seen in a number 
of churches. See Cobnish Language and 
Litebatube. 

COBNWALL. A port of entry and the capi- 
ital of Stormont Co., Ontario, Canada, on the 
St. Lawrence River, the Cornwall Canal, of 
which it is the terminus, and the Grand Trunk 
and the Ottawa and New York railroads, 66 
miles east-southeast of Ottawa (Map: Ontario, 
K 3). It has steamship connections with the 
principal Canadian ports. The public build- 
ings include the town hall, a commercial col- 
lege, and a high school. There are three parks. 
Tlie town owns tlie water and sewerage systems 
and is supplied with electric light and gas. 
Electric -and water power is available for manu- 
facturing. The products of tlie manufacturing 
industries include cotton, furnituie, bedsteads, 
chairs, paper, and lacrosse supplies. Cornwall 
lies in a mixed farming and dairying district. 
Good fishing and hunting abound, and there is 
a summer resort 8 miles distant, at Stanley 
Island. The town’s lacrosse club is one- of the 
foremost in tlie Dominion. The United States 
is represented bv a consular agent. Pop., 1901, 
6704, 1911. 6598. 

COBN W ALL. A village in Orange Co., N. Y., 
52 miles by rail from New York City, on the 
west bank of the Hudson River, a little north 
of the Highlands, and on the New York, Ontario, 
and Western and the West Shore railroads 
(Map: New York, B 1). It is in a picturesque 
region, much frequented as a place of summer 
resort. Idlewild Park and Storm King Moun- 
tain are among the prominent points of interest. 
Just outside the village limits there is a large 
carpet mill, which employs some 500 persons. 
There are also municipal water works and a pub- 
lic library. Pop., 1900, 1066: 1910, 2658. 

Cornwall was settled about 1684, became a 
precinct in 1764, a township in 1778, and was 
incorporated in 1885. From the original town- 
ship, Highlands, Blooming Grove, and Monroe, 
besides parts of Chester and Hamptonburg, have 
since been taken. Consult Ea^r, History of 
Orange County (Newburgh, 1846-47), and 
Beach, Comtcall (Newburgh, 1873). 

COBNWALTi, Babby. See Pkicteb, Bbyan 

WAIJ.EB. 

COBNWAl«L, Eabu of. See Gavbston, Piebs. 
COBlTWAIi^lS^ Caroline Fbances (1786- 
1858). An English author, who was a linguist 
and a student of wide reading in various fields, 
and whose first work, Philosophical Theories 
and Philosophical Experience, hy a Pariah, ap- 
peared in 1842, It was the first of a seri^ 
entitle “Small Books on Great Subjecta,” 
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wlii^h she bad formed the idea of writing with 
the h^ of a few fri«ids. Of the 22 volumes 
of this series, which appeared between 1842 
and 1S54, all the most important were written 
by her^If. The subjects discussed were various 
— science, ragged schools, grammar, criminal 
law, Greek philosophy, etc. In 1864 appeared 
her Let ters and Rematns. 

OOBII W ALLIS , Chabu^, first Mabquis and 
second Ea£L (173^1805). An English general 
and statesman. The son of the first Earl Corn- 
wallis, he was bom in London, Bee. 31, 1738, 
After an education at Eton and Cambridge he 
entered the army and sensed as aid-de-camp to 
the Marquis of Granby in the Seven Years’ War. 
In 1760 he was elected member of Parliament 
for Eye, in 1766 received his promotion as 
colonel, in 1770 was made governor of the Tower 
of London, and in 1775 l^came major general. 
Though personally opposed to the war with 
America, he went with liis regiment thither, 
and the first successes of the British arms were, 
in the main, due to him. After the battle of 
Long Island, in which he took a promini'nt part, 
he pursued Washington through New Jersey. 
A detachment of his army, consisting of Hes- 
sians, was captured by Washington at Trenton, 
Dec. 26, 1776, and part of his forces suffered 
a defeat at Princeton, Jan. 3, 1777. He had 
the principal share in the victory of the Brandy- 
wine, Sept. 11, 1777, after which he secured 
for the British the command of the Delaware 
River. In disgust at Howe's failure to grasp 
the critical situation of affairs and to attempt 
operations on a large scale, Cornwallis sent in 
his resignation, which the King refused to ac- 
cept. He served under Clinton at the reduc- 
tion of Charleston in 1780, achieved a great 
victory over Gates at Camden, S. C., on August 
16 of that year, and defeated Greene at Guil- 
ford Court House, N. C , March 15, 1781. He 
was in the end outgeneraled by Greene and with- 
drew into Virginia, where he carri<*(l on a vig- 
orous campaign against Lafayette, hut without 
avail. Finally he was shut up lu Yorktown 
by Washington and Roehainbeau, aided by a 
French fleet under De Grasse, and was com- 
pelled to surrender on Oct. 10, 1781. With 
the surrender of Cornwallis the triumph of 
the American cause was virtually achieved. 
Although the disaster resulted in the resigna- 
tion of the British ministry, Cornwallis escaped 
censure owing to royal favor. In 1786 he was 
appointed Governor-General of India and com- 
mander in chief and distinguished himself by 
his victories over Tippu Sahib and by his inde- 
fatigable efforts to promote the welfare^ of 
the natives. He returned from India in 1703, 
when he was raised to the rank of Marquis. 
Appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, he suc- 
ceeded in quelling the rebellion of 1798 and 
tablished order in a manner that gained him 
the good will of the Irish people. As Pleni- 
potentiary to France he negotiated the Peace of 
Amiens. Reappointed Governor-General of India 
in 1804, he died at Ghazipur, in the Province of 
Benares, Oct. 5, 1805, on his way to assume the 
command of the army in the upper pro\dnce8. 

Consult: Marshall, Jfemotrl Gateshead, 1806) , 
Lord Cornwallis* C(wre8pondenc€f ed. by Ross 
(London, 1859) ; Seton-Karr, “The Marquess 
Cornwallis,” in Rulers of India (Oxford, 1890). 

COBO, Wt6, or Santa Ana de Cobo. A mty 
of the State of Falcbn, Venezuela, situated east 
of the Gulf of Coro (Map: Venezuela, D 1). It 


in 

is ^gag^ in cattle raising and Is a ^ntre 
for interior commerce. Coro con^ins several 
churches, interestiiig for their watiquitir, though 
they either have fcSen rebuilt or lie in ruins. 
La Vela, its port, which is 6 mil^ to the east, 
has a good harbor and a trade with tlie Duteh 
West Indies and is tlio residence of a United 
States consular ag«‘nt. PopuIatioB, 9452, Coro, 
one of the oldest cities in Venezuela, was settled 
by Juan de Ampuds in 1527 and for a time was 
the Spanish capital of Venezuela. It was 
created the first bishopric of Venezuela in 1531, 
but Buhst^uently the see was remove. Its 
decline dates from the transference of the gov- 
ernmental and ecclesiastical authorities to Oar- 
fleas, It was the objecthe point of Miranda’s 
first descent upon Venezuela in 1805, when he 
led an abortive expedition against the Spanish 
in the hope of precipitating the revolution of 
the Spanish-American colonies. 

COBOABO, ku’r6-&'dd (Portug., crowned, In 
allusion to a peculiar style of wenring the hair), 
A name without ethnic significance, applied by 
the Portuguese to several Brazilian tribes. The 
name “Coroados” (also Bugres) is now ap- 
plied to the people formerly called “Zuayanfts” 
(of Tapuyan stock), and known also as “Cain- 
gangs.” These are “tlie dread Bugres of Bouth 
Brazil,” who inflicted such destruction up<m 
the settler of the interior. They are to be 
distinguished from the “real Coroados” of the 
states of Minaa and Matto Grosso. 

COBOL'LA (Lat., garland, dim. of corona, 
crown). In flowers, the inner one of the two 
sets of floral lea\es. The individual parts aro 
called “petals,” and they are usually delicate in 
texture and vaiiously colored, forming the 
showy part of the flower. In ease they arc 
absent the flower is said to he “apetaloua,” The 
corolla IB suppoBtnl to serve as an attraction 
to insects, BO that the fltiwer may H<‘cure cross 
pollination See Fr.oWKR. 

COB'OLIuA'BY (Lat. corollarium, deduction, 
gratuity, money paid for a garland, from coroliQf 
garland ) . A propoHition the truth of which 
appears so cl(‘arly from the proof of another 
jiroposition as not to require Bi'parate demon- 
stration. For example, having proved that the 
angles at the base of an isosceles triangle are 
equal, it follows as a corollary that an equi- 
lateral triangle is equiangular. 

COB'OMAN'DEL COAST (Skt. Odrama^- 
dala, from CMra, or €6la, name of a people -4- 
rnan^la, circle, kingdom) . A region in British 
India in former times eompriBing the portion 
of the east coast of Madras lying between Point 
Calimere, in about lat. 10® 17’ N., and the 
months of the Kistna, in about lat. 15* 40’ N, 
(Map: India, D 6). The name is sometimes 
applied to the whole of the west shore of the 
Bay of Bengal. The coast Ima numerous inhds, 
but possesses no safe harbors. Ships are cora- 
pellcfl to anchor several miles off the coast, 
which is visited by the northeast monsoon from 
Octol^r till April. The districts along the coast 
were the battlefields for supremacy in India 
between England and France in the eighteenth 
century. 

COBOMAJTBBL GOOSEBEBBY. See Ca- 

BAMBOLA. 

COBCFKA (Lat., crown). In astronomy, the 
name given te the faint outermost luminous ap- 
pendage of the sun, seen only during tetal solar 
eclipses, when the brilliant central disk is ob- 
scure See Sun. 
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Coiojr^, in meteorology, are colored rings 
seen around the moon throi^h peculiar forms 
of cloud. See Halo. 

OOI^HTA. In archit^ture, the upper part 
of the classical cornice, especially the shelf- 
like portion between the bed-molding and the 
eymatium. (Bee Cobnice.) The term “corona” 
is also applied, especially by ecclesiastical writ- 
ers, to the apse or semicircular termination of 
the choir, as in the case of “B^ket’s crown,” 
at Canterbury. Corona is also applied in ec- 
clesiastical nomenclature to a chandelier, in the 
form of a crown or circlet, suspended from the 
roof of a church, or from the vaulting of the 
nave or of chapels, to hold tapers which are 
lighted on solemn occasions. Famous mediaeval 
examples are those in Charlemagne’s Palatine 
Chapel at Aix-la-Chapelle and in St. Michael’s, 
Hildesheim. 

COBOHA. In plants, a word applied to any 
crownlike appendage at or near the summit of 
an organ. It is usually restricted, however, to 
appendages which occur in connection with 
corollas. For example, in the species of Silme 
and allied forms, members of the pink family, 
there is a two-lobed outgrowth at the junction 
of the claw and blade of each petal. Taking 
the petals together, those outgrowths form a 
10-lobed crown at the base of the blades. In 
the passion flowers there is a very conspicuous 
corona consisting of many rows of filamentous 
outgrowths. Bimilar outgrowths are found in 
the flowers of other families, but are most not- 
able in sympetalous corollas, where they form 
folds or projections in the throat, as in ole- 
ander, various borages, etc. In the several spe- 
cies of Narctssufi the corona which rises from 
the throat of the corolla is often very conspic- 
uous. In all cases these appendages are out- 



growths from the inner face of the petals, and 
it has been suggested that they are the equiva- 
lents of similar outgrowths from the inner face 
of grass leaves, at the juncture of the blade 
and sheath. In this latter case the appendage 
is called a “ligule.” 

COBOHA. A city in Riverside Co., Cal., 48 
miles southeast of Los Angles, on the Santa 
Fe and the Pacific Electric railrcmds (Map: 
California, H 9). The city contains a Carnegie 
library, Woman’s Improvement Club, and fine 


high ^hool and city haU buildings. There is 
also a splendid circular boulevard on which big 
automobile rac^s are held annually. Corona 
is an important shipping point for lemons and 
oranges. Citrus fruit growing, alfalfa milling, 
and the manufacture of clay products and 
crushed rocks are the chief industries. Pop., 
1900, 1434; 1910, 3540. 

COBONA AirSTBAOiiBS (Lat., Southern 
Crown). A small southern constellation, de- 
scribed by Ptolemy and consisting of stars of 
moderate brightness. It is situated between 
Scorpio and Sagittarius. 

COBONA BO'BEAaiS (Lat., Northern 
Crown). A small and bright northern constel- 
lation between Hercules and Bootes. The ar- 
rangement of six of its principal stars, the 
brightest of which is of the second magnitude, 
in the form of an almost perfect semicircle ren- 
ders it easily recognizable. In 1866 a nova, 
or temporary star, known as “T Coronse,” was 
discovered by Birmingham in this constellation. 
At first of the second magnitude, nine days 
after its discovery it was again invisible to 
the naked eye; it still exists as a star of the 
tenth magnitude. It is worthy of note as the 
first nova to which the then novel methods of 
stellar spectrum analysis were applied 

COBONACH, k5r'6-n5k. See Coranach. 

COBONA CIVICA. See Cbowx. 

COBONA CONITTVIALIS. See Crown. 

COBONADO, k6'r6-na'i>d (Sp., crowned). 
The name among Spanish -speaking fishermen 
of the West Indies and Mexico for the amber 
fishes of the genus Senola. See Amber Fish. 

COBONADO, Francisco VXsquez ( ?-c.l549). 
A Spanish explorer. He came to the New World 
about 1535, and, by marrying Dona Beatriz, the 
daughter of Estrada, the royal Treasurer for 
New Spain, secured preferment at the viceregal 
court in Mexico. He was appointed Governor 
of the Province of New Galicia, and in 1539 
secured the command of an expedition for the 
conquest of the “Seven Cities of Cfbola,” which 
the friar Marcos de Niza claimed to have dis- 
covered on a preliminary expedition earlier in 

1539. On Feb. 23, 1540, Coronado started from 
Compostela with a large force of horsemen, in- 
fantry, and native allies, supplied with artil- 
lery and abundant munitions and food. He fol- 
lowed the western coast of Mexico till some 
distance beyond Guaymas and then crossed the 
mountains into southeastern Arizona. On July 
7 he reached and stormed the chief city of 
Cfbola, the stone pueblo of Hawikuh, now repre- 
sented by large ruins a short distance west of 
the pueblo of Zufii, in New Mexico. Making 
this his headquarters, Coronado sent expeditions 
to the West, which explored the country as far 
as the Moqui villages of Tusayan, and to the 
Grand Cafion of the Colorado, which was 
first seen by Europeans when the soldiers under 
Lopez de Cftrdenas reached it early in September, 

1540. Other parties explored towards the east, 
and in September, Coronado moved his forces 
to the Rio Grande, camping in the village of 
Tiguex, near Bernalillo, New Mexico. During 
the winter the natives of the river villages were 
subju^ted after a fierce resistance. In April, 

1541. Coronado led his whole army across the 
moimtains into the great Buffalo plains of 
Arkansas and Indian Territo^. Finding that 
he was being misled by a native guide, he sent 
his foot soldiers hack to the Rio Grande, while 
h^ with 30 horsemmi, pushed northward, hop- 
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iBg to fiad a couatry rich ia treasure. In July 
he reached a group of tepee villages, somewhere 
n^r the border line between Kansas and Ne- 
braska. Convinced that the country contained 
no^ii^ of value for him, although he recognised 
its splendid agricultural possibilities, Coronado 
returned to Tiguex. A severe fall from his 
horse induced Coronado to turn homeward in 
the spring. After several months of depiivation 
he reached Mexico with such of his army as had 
not deserted along the route. The ‘ Viceroy 
received him coldly and allowed him to resign 
the government of New Oalicia. Coronado lived 
quietly on his ample estates until his death, 
about 1549. The original documents describing 
Coronado’s journey, which contain much infor- 
mation cMineerning the southwestern United 
States at the time it was first visited by Euro- 
peans, are translated in Winship, “The Coro- 
nado Expedition,’* in the Fourteenth Report of 
the Vmted States Bureau of Ethnology (Wash- 
ington, 1896). Consult also Winship- Jour- 
ney of Coronado (New York, 1904). 

COBOHA FUNEBBIS. See Crown. 

COBONA MITBALIS. See Crown. 

COBONA NATATITIA. See Crown. 

COBONA NXJPTIAIilS. See Crown. 

COBONA OBSIDIONALIS. See Crown. 

COBONA SACEBDOTALIS. See Crown. 

COBONA SEPTJLCHBALIS. See Crown. 

COB'ONA'TION (from Lat coronare, to 
crown, from corona, crown ) . The act or cere- 
mony of crownins? the sovereign of a monarchi- 
cal country. The use of crowns m antiquity, 
as a mark either of honor or of rejoicing, w’lll 
be explained under Crown. It was, no doubt, 
as an adaptation of this general custom to a 
special use that the practice of placing a crown 
on the head of a monarch at the commencement 
of his reign was introduced. The practice la 
very ancient, as we may learn from the fact 
that Solomon and Ahaziah were crowned, and 
it has been followed, m one form or another, 
in most civilized monarchies. The ceremony is 
religious as well as political and is usually per- 
formed by a high ecclesiastic, as a recognition 
that “the powers that be are ordained of God ” 
Generally it has been accompanied by what was 
regarded as the still more solemn rite of anoint- 
ing with oil — a ceremony which, from the time 
of the ancient Hebrews to our own, has been 
pecuharlv significant of consecration or devo- 
tion to the service of God. The term employed 
for “crowned” in the Saxon chronicle is gchalgod, 
‘hallowed’ or ‘consecrated’; and it would seem 
that the ceremony as then performed at Kings- 
ton-on-Thames or Winchester was the same in 
all essentials as that which now takes place 
in Westminster Abbey. 

In the early days of the European monarchies 
coronation w’as an indispensable rite, without 
which no accession to a throne would be recog- 
nized by the people; but in our day, the line of 
succession being clearly established, the cere- 
mony is often deferred without prejudice to the 
loyalty of the subject. In most countries a 
solemn pledge, known as the “coronation oath,” 
is exacted from the new soverei^ as an indis- 
pensable preliminarv to coronation. There are 
very early trails of this, both among the Jews 
and among the rulers who established them- 
selves upon the ruins of the Roman Empire. 
Before the principle of hereditaiy succession 
was firmly established, the consent of the people 
was an important factor in a transfer of sover- 


eignty and was puxtdiaai^ by the aolemn 
to rme jusHy and to pr^rve eve^ matfs 
rights. The preiKiEit English coronation i»th 
is the mmt definite and carefully conaldered 
agreement of the kind. After the revolutlcm 
of 1688 it was m^e more explicit than ever, 
including an express enp^ment on the mrt 
of the sovereign to maintain “the laws of Gkid, 
the true profession of the Chwpel, and the Protes- 
tant reformed religion as it Is estebli^^ by 
law.” The terms of this declaration were loim 
rented by Rmnan Catholics in England, aim 
finally, in *1910, the Accession Declaration Act 
was pas^, which substituted a short formula 
for the objectionable clauses. The formula now 

runs: ‘T, , do solemnly and sincerely 

in the presence of God. profess, testify, and 
declare that I am a faithful Protestant and 
that I will, according to the true intent of the 
enactments which secure the Protestant succes- 
sion to the Throne of tlie Realm, uphold and 
maintain the said enactments to the best of 
my powers according to law.” The oaths of 
other countries are neither so elaborate nor so 
speeifie as that of England. 

For a learned treatment of coronation usa|^a 
in general, as well as for a typical modern in- 
stance, consult Pasow, The Pageant and Cere- 
mony of the CoronaUon of their MajesHm King 
Edward the Seventh and Queen Alewandra (New 
York, 1902). 

CORONATION, Tim. A play licensed by 
Shirley in 1635. It was. how’ever, wrongly in- 
cluded* in the earlier editions of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, as theirs 

CORONATION CHAIR. The ancient throne 
used at the coronation of English kings since 
Edward 1. It is kept in a fair state of preserva- 
tion in Westminster Abliey Beneath the seat 
rests the famous Lia Fail, the Stone of Destiny, 
on w’hieh Scottish kings were crowned. The 
stone is said to l>e the one used by Jacob as a 
pillow and to have been taken to Tara in Ire- 
land in the fifth century b.o., whence it was 
brought to Scotland and removed to England 
bv Edward I. 

‘CORONATION GULF. An inlet of the Arc- 
tic Ocean, penetrating the continent of North 
America, north of the Arctic circle, and in- 
cluded between long. 107® and 116® W,, Bath- 
urst Inlet being an extension towards the 
southeast. It is connected with other Arctic 
channels by Dease Htrait on the northeast and 
Dolphin and Union Strait on the northwest 
(Map: America, North, G 3). It is studded 
with islands and receives the waters of the 
Coppermine River from the south. 

CORONATION OATH. See Coronation. 

COBONEL, kO'rO-neF (Sp., frmn Lat. coro- 
nalis, pertaining to a crown, from corona, 
crown). A port in the Province of Ooncepcidn, 
Chile, situated on the Bay of Arauco (Map: 
Chile, C 11). It is the commercial centre for 
the highly productive coal-mining district in 
the vicinity and is a coaling station. Pop., 
1896, 2292; 1907, 6,258. 

COBONEIiLI, kb^rd-nglT^, Marco Vincinzo 
(1650-1718), An Italian geographer, bom in 
Venice. He became a monk and devoted him- 
self to cosmography in Venice. He then went 
to Paris, where he was commissioned by Louis 
XIV to construct two large gli^jes 4 meters in 
diameter, which are in the Bibliothfeque Hatio- 
nale in Paris. They are considered among the 
greatest curiosities oL the mimee of the seven- 
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In 1685 Coronelli returned to 
Vem^i was made geographer of the Republic 
in ITOi, and in that capacity published a num- 
ber of maps and histones. His works include 
di llodi, geografiea, storwaf antioa e mod- 
erm (1685-1702), and Memorie tstorico-geo- 
gfo^he del regno della Morea (1685). 

OOROHRlt. A very ancient and important 
county officer in England, Ireland, and Wales, 
whose original duty appears to have been that 
of keeping, as distin^guished from holding, the 
pleas of the crown; for coroners are desi^ated 
in the earliest charters alluding to the office as 
cunt odes plaeitorum eoronw and coronatores. 
The exact date of origin of the office is not 
known, but the better modern view is that it 
was firmly established under Henry II in the 
twelfth (»ntury. From England the office of 
coroner has found its way to the United States 
and the self-governing English colonies. 

The chief duty of tlie coroner was described 
by Lord Chancellor Campbell as follows: “The 
coroner, next to the sheriff, is the most impor- 
tant civil officer in the county, and he performs 
the duty of the sheriff when the sheriff is dis- 
abled from doing so: and there are peculiar 
duties prescribed to him, more particularly to 
inquire into the manner in which persons have 
come to their dt'aths whore there is any reason 
to suppose that it may not have been by natural 
means; and, on the inquiry, the jury being 
sworn, the jury have all the rights of a grand 
jury to find a verdict of murder, and on that 
finding the accused niav be tried and may be 
senteiK'cd to deatli.’’ The coroner’s duties in 
respect to this imjuiry as to suspicious deaths 
has hardly varit'd at all from the fourteenth 
century to the prestmt time, except as regards 
the methods of piocediire, such as summoning 
jurors, witnesses, etc. 

Besides his duty of inquiring into causes of 
suapieioiis deaths, Ins other peculiar duties in- 
cluded that of inquiring concerning various 
classes of personal property, such as treasure- 
trove, wrecks. ITic graids "thrown away by a 
thief in his flight (known as “\\aifs”}. to wdiich 
the crown laid claim; the holding of inquests 
on certain felonies, sueh as the breaking of a 
house and tlie sudden injury of a person under 
auspicious circumstances. Until 18S8, in Eng- 
land, the coroners were chosen by the freeholders 
at a county court held for the purpose, but by 
the Local (Government Act of that year the 
county council were made the electors. The 
coroner is also ex oflicio a conservator of the 
King's peace, and in this capacity may act as 
a magistrate; his ministerial office is exercised 
only when he acts in place of the sheriff. 

In the United Htates and in some of the colo- 
nies of Great Britain the duties and powers of 
coroners have been enlarged or restricted, and 
in some cases the office has been entirely abol- 
ished. The coroner is vested by statute in some 
jurisdictions with the power and duty to inves- 
tigate into the causes and origins of fires which 
appear to be of incendiary origin or of such a 
nature as to require investigation ; but ex officio 
the coroner has no authority to inquire into the 
muse or origin of a fire except when death has 
resulted from it. 

For a fuller deiK*ription of the manner of 
choosing coroners and of their duties and powers, 
the statute of the jurisdiction must be con- 
sulted. 

Consult: Encgelopmdm pf the Laws of Eng- 


land, vol. iii (London, 1807); Binmore, /»- 
struetions for Sheriffs, Coroners, and Constables 
(2d ed., Chicago, 1894) ; Bordern D. Smith, 
Powers, Duties, and Liabilities of Sheriffs, Coro- 
ners, and Constables (2d ed., Albany, 1897); 
Jarvis, Office amd Duties of Coroners, with 
Forms and Precedents (5th ed., London, 1888) ; 
Stephen, History of the Criminal Law (ib., 
1883) ; Pollock and Maitland, History of Eng- 
lish Law (2d ed., London and Boston, 1899); 
Boys, Treatise on Coroners (Toronto, 1893). 

COR'ONET. A special crown worn by princes 
and nobles on state occasions and always repre- 
sented above their coats of arms. Coronets were 
apparently intended originally as fillets to con- 
fine the hair, and during the reign of Edward III, 
when they were not yet used as distinctions of 
rank, were ornamented with leaves. Later they 
came to be recognized as distinctions of nobility, 
but were assumed arbitrarily without royal war- 
rant or restriction as to use. In more modem 
times they have been strictly regulated, espe- 
cially in England. The following rules apply to 
that country : the coronet of the Prince of Wales 
differs from the crown of England only in having 
a single instead of a double arch; a duke’s coro- 
net lias on the nm eight strawberry leaves of 
equal height; that of a marquis, four strawberry 
leaves and four pearls or balls of silver, alter- 
nately; tliat of an earl, eight pearls set on lofty 
spikes, alternating with strawberry leaves set 
low’er; tliat of a viscount has 14 or 16 pearls 
close togetlier; that of a baron, six pearls. Tlie 
privilege of Aveanng coronets was first granted 
to viscounts bv Janies I and to barons by Charles 
II. The French rules arc essentiallv the same. 

CORONINI - CROHBERa, ko'rA-ne'nA-krdn'- 
b^ric, Fkaxz, Count von (1833-1901). An Aus- 
trian statesman, son of the following, and one 
of the early companions and schoolmates of Em- 
peror Francis Joseph. After studying philos- 
ophy and law, he entered the army in 1850, 
served in the campaigns of 1859, 1864", and 1866, 
and was promoted to the rank of colonel in rec- 
ognition of his distinguished services at the 
buttle of Koniggriitz. He was Pri^sident of the 
Chamber of Deputies from 1879 to 1881 and in 
1882 founded the Coronini Club (Liberal Centre). 
He became a member of the Upper House in 
1897. 

COBONINX-CBONBERG, Johann Baptist 
Alexius, Count von (1794-1880). An Austrian 
general, father of the foregoing, born at Gorz. 
He entered the army in 1813 and partici- 
pated in the campaigns of 1813 and 1814. After 
serving for several years in Italy, he was in 1836 
appointed chamberlain of the Archduke Francis 
Charles, in which capacity he became preceptor 
of the Emperor Francis Joseph. As major gen- 
eral he defended the passes of the Tirol against 
the Italians in 1848, and in the Crimean War 
(1854) was intrustcKi with the chief command 
of the army of occupation in Wallachia. He 
was commanding general in Upper and Lower 
Austria, Salzburg, and Styria in 1860, and in 
1801 was appoint^ to the same position in Hun- 
gary. He retired in 1865. 

COBOT, kd'rfi', Jean Baptiste Camille 
(1798-1875). A French landscape painter, born 
in Paris, July 17, 1796. His father was a petty 
official who married a milliner and by shrewd 
management of her business gained a compe- 
tence. Camille was educated in the colkge in 
Houen and at a school in Poissy, and on his 
return to Paris was apprenticed to a draper. 
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ia aoeard^ce with his father»s wiah^ Bat 
frirfe had ao charms for him, and in the H«an- 
while he had acquired a taste for painting. 
After seven years of apprenticeship with the 
draper he resolved to be a painter. Upon the 
death of his sister his father made over to him 
her ^lowance, upon ivhich Camille managed to 
subsist until financial success crowned his ef- 
forts. He first studied with Michallon, and upon 
the latter's death with Victor Bertin, a Classicist 
and an apostle of the historiral landscape. The 
years 1825 to 1827 he spent in Italy, and in the 
latter year he made his debut at tlie Salon with 
two Italian landscapes — a “View of Narni” and 
the *‘Campagna at Home.” He again went to 
Italy in 1834 and in 1843, besides traveling in 
France, Switzerland, the Netherlands, and Eng- 
land. But the greater part of his life was passed 
in Paris and Ville d'Avray, in the forest of Fon- 
tainebleau and the valley of the Seme. In these 
places he found subjects for his most beautiful 
pictures. 

It was some time before his works were rec- 
ognized, but in hia later life honors were hcapinl 
upon him. He received medals in 1848, 1855, 
and 1857 ; in 1846 he received the cross of the 
Legion of Honor, and in 1867 he was made a 
commander. The younger artists almost wor- 
shiped him, and in 1874 his friends gave him 
a gold medal to atone for the neglect of the 
Salon. Dealers sought his pictures, and it is 
said that in the time of hia prospi'nty his income 
from sales alone amounted to 200.000 francs a 
year. But Corot never cared for money except 
ibo help his friends, winch he did with a lavi'sh 
hand. He was gentle, jovial, and kind, and the 
figure of P^^re Corot, in his blue blouse and 
xvoolen cap, with his long white hair and the in- 
evitable pipe, brought joy and sunshine, lie 
never married, but was devotedly attached to 
his sister and his mother. He died in Paris on 
Feh. 22, 1875. 

Corot’s art naturally falls into two periods, 
divided from each other by about the year 1843. 
During the first of these he painted like the con- 
temporary Classicists, very detailed, with careful 
and severe drawing, but not without a certain 
charm of color. The influence of this classical 
training may be seen in the nymphs with wliicli 
he loved to people his landscapes, and the abso- 
lute mastery over technique which we see m 
his second period. This mav be said to have 
begun with his return from Italy in 1843, when 
he adopted the method of painting in the open 
air, which had been introduced from England hv 
Constable and others. The works of his second 
period are the works from which we chiefly know 
him and which made him famous. 

Corot was the great lyric poet of the Barhizon 
school, as Kousseau was the epic, and Dupr^ the 
dramatic. As Rousseau portrayed the strong 
and vivid side of nature — the oak, of all the 
trees, the plains, the hills, the river, and the 
forest— so Corot painted the tender, the waver- 
ing, the feminine side — ^the poplar, the birch, the 
willow, the wild flowers, sweet and shrinking. 
He was a painter of the misty morning and of 
the shadowy evening, of the hazy springtime. A 
light mist or a haze of atmosphere usually en- 
velops his pictures. As with Rousseau drying 
was the most important feature, so with Corot 
it was the tone and values of color. His pic- 
tures are always in a low key: browns, pale 
greens, and silvery grays are among his favorite 
«»lors, but in this sad setting the occasional 
VoL. VI.— 8 


touches of bright color app^tr aH the mam ef- 
fective. His valm^ are iprfeet, and, above all, 
each picture is an eKptmmon of ^feep sentiment— 
“the confession of a brautiful soul.” His works 
have well been called “painted music,*’ and it la 
no accident that he was himself a gifted 
musician. 

His landscapes have often been criticized be- 
cause of their similarity, but they are only simi- 
lar in theme*, the treatment Is infinitely variwi. 
It has also been urged that his works ara too 
even; that they do not contain certain acid 
tones and little defects which are found In na- 
ture and add to the effect of the picture. Such 
blemishes might indeed have made hi# work 
more realistic, but they would not have har- 
monized with the softness and delicacy of effect, 
which it was his chief effort to obtain. As re- 
gards the figures nhich usually form a part of 
his picture, whither they be nymphs and god- 
desses or French peasants, they rather heighten 
the effect of the landscape than otlicrwisc, and 
w'ith it they are always in perfect harmony. So 
great was his technical ability and so vivid his 
imagination that his usual method was to paint 
his works in his studio from sketches and notes 
taken from nature. 

Corot lias left a large numln'r of works on a 
great variety of subjects. During hi# early 
period he paintiHl many Italian landscape# ami 
even religious subjects. Of these landseapea 
there are two good examples winch he himself 
beijiicatlud to t!ii> nation, viz,, the “Roman Fo- 
rum” and “Th(‘ (''oliseuni”; the latter is now in 
the Louvre, which also posstxsses “The Bridge 
of Narni” (1827'. Of iiis religious pictures the 
“Baptism of (iirist.” in the church t>f St. Nicolas 
du Ciiardnnnct in Paris, ia a good specimen, and 
the Walters Gallery, Baltimore, tlie Havemeyer 
collection, New 5 ork, and the Boston Art Museum 
contain examples of his historical compositions, 
ihe landscapes of Ins later period are incompar* 
aldv his best w*orks Among the best known 
is the “Dame of the Nymphs” (l^mvre), a fresh 
morning scene of a peculiar blue tone, and the 
ineomparable “Paysage,” in the same collection, 
showing his marvelous treatment of a lake with 
overhanging foliage. There are about 80 of his 
picture# in the Louvre, induding, beside# those 
mentioned, “Morning” (1850), “Souvenir of Caa- 
telgandolfo” (1855), the “Road of Sm-le- 
Nohle” (1874), and “The Fisherman.” Otiier 
good examples arc in the provincial museums 
and private collections of France and ind(*ed of 
all Europe. Corot u espeeially well represtmted 
m the United State#. The Metropolitan Museum 
in New York poseesse# three gootl examples, in- 
cluding “Ville d’Avray,” a fine specimen of Co- 
rot’s dainty treatment of water, foliage, and 
distant buildings in the early morning light. 
The faint rose of the sky suggests the coming 
dawn, and the touches of yellow and blue in the 
garb of the woman lend a soft brightness to the 
scene. There are other good examples in the 
Vanderbilt collection ( Metropolitan Museum ) 
and the Corcoran Gallery at Washington, in the 
Art Institute of Chicago, and the Walters Gal- 
lery, Baltimore. But not until the centenary 
exhibition in Paris in ISSfi did men know what 
modern art possessed in Corot, “the greatest 
poet and the tenderest soul of the nineteenth 
centurv.” 

Bibliography. The principal authority for 
Corot is the monumental work of Robaut, 
I/CBuwe de C&rot (4 vols. foL, Paris, 1005), 
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with admirable illustrations and a complete list 
of his paintings. Briefer biographic, with ac- 
count of his work, are by Eousseau (ib., 1884 ) ; 
R<^er Milfts, in Les artistes cMhbrea (ib., 1891 ) j 
Robinson, in Van Dyke's Modem French Mas- 
ters (New York, 1896 ); Michel (Paris, 1905 ); 
Hamel (ib,, 1905); Cornu (ib., 1911 ). Consult 
also; Alexandre Geoffrey, Corot and MtUet, 
with critical essays (New York, 1903 ); Meyer- 
Graefe, Corot et Courbet (Leipzig, 1905 ) ; Gen- 
sel, Corot und Troy on (Bielefeld, 1906 ); Mey- 
Tiell, Corot and his Friends (New York, 1910 ); 
Mother, History of Modem Painting (London, 
1907), and the bibliography under Barbizon, 
Painters op. 

COE'PORAL (Pr. caporal, It. caporale, cor- 
poral, from capo, head, from Lat. caput, head; 
inlluenced by popular etymology with corporal, 
bodily, or corps, body of troops). A military 
title of similar relative noncommissioned rank 
throughout the armies of the world. In the 
United States it is the lowest noncommissioned 
rank. It may be preceded by the appointment 
of lance corporal, given to private soldiers de- 
sirous of and selected for promotion. In the 
British navy the term “ship’s corporal” is ap- 
plied to a petty officer who takes orders from 
the master at arms. 

COBFOBAL (Lat. corporate, from corpus, 
body, because the host or sacramental body of 
Christ rests upon it). A square linen cloth 
which is spread upon tlie altar during the mass 
and upon which rest the chalice and paten. It 
was originally large enough to be folded over 
the chalice, but this was later displaced by a sep- 
arate piece, now known as the pall (q.v.). The 
older usage was long preserved in the French 
church and is still the custom in the Carthusian 
Order. Both corporal and pail must be blessed, 
and when not in use are carried in the burse, a 
square pocket of cardboard covered with silk, 
none except those in holy orders being allowed 
to touch them when they are in use. 

COBPOBAL, The Little (Fr., Le petit ca- 
poral). A term of familiarity and affection 
applied by the French soldiery to Napoleon I, 
who began his military career as a sous-heuten- 
art in Corsica. 

COBPOBAL PUNnSHMElTT. Punishment 
by the infliction of pam or hardship upon the 
body, as by confinement in the stocks, branding, 
or flogging. Ordinarily the term is understood 
to refer only to flogging or whipping of the 
body. 

Much has been said for and against this last 
kind of punishment, as a means of both public 
and private correction. The contention of those 
who oppose its use and deny its value is that it 
degrades the one punished and the one wlio exe- 
cutes the punishment, and that it tends to de- 
teriorate the character of the person punished 
by taking away hia self-respect. Those who 
favor it generally admit that severe floggings 
w|iich lacerate the body or wdiich are so con- 
trived SA to cause extreme agony, as in the 
bastinado, do cause a degeneration in the moral 
character of the victim which increases his tend- 
ency to repeat his offense or commit others in 
spite of the danger of the second punishment, and 
that this is especially the case 'wheii such pun- 
ishment is inflicted publicly. But the practice 
is supported by the argument that whipping 
which produces stinging but transient pam, 
without mangling the body and without such 
public disgrace as to d^troy the sense of shame. 


is an efficient corrective for tho^ cruel or brutal 
or intractable offenders, such as wife and child 
beaters, who are insensible to the punishment of 
confinement or other ordinary penalties. Corpo- 
ral punishment at the hands of public offiems 
as a punishment for crime is usually inflicted by 
flogging in prison or at the public whipping 
post. The practice has ^nerally been aban- 
doned in civilized communities, though it still 
survives in England and in many American 
States as a means of discipline of convicts 
confined m prisons. Further information 
will be given under the titles Cat; Flogging; 
Whipping. 

The authority of the husband, parent, guar- 
dian, and sehoolmaster to inflict corporal pun- 
ishment upon the wife, child, or pupil will be 
considered under Husband and Wife; Guar- 
dian; Ward; Parent and Child; School- 
master: ETC. See also Apprentice. For a 
bibliography of corporal punishment as a 
punishment for crime, consult the authorities 
referred to under Penology; Criminology. 

COBPOBAL TBIM. An old soldier, the serv- 
ant of Uncle Toby in Sterne’s Tristram Shandy. 

COBPOBAL VIOLET, or Father Violkt. 
A name given to Napoleon Bonaparte by his ad- 
herents in France when he was in exile. The 
violet typified the Empire, which, in the per- 
son of Corporal Violet, it was predicted, would 
return m the spring. 

COBPORATION (Lat. corporatio, from cor- 
porare, to embody, from corpus, body ; the classi- 
cal terms were corpus, umversitas, collegium). 

Homan and Civil Law . — The legal conception 
of the corporation was clearly worked out at 
Roman law. As a ship remains the same ship, 
although all its parts be gradually renewed by 
successive repairs; as a human body remains 
the same body, although waste and repair peri- 
odically change all its minutest particles, so 
a body of human beings, like a bench of judges, 
a legion, or the Roman people, remains the same 
body in spite of all changes in its composition. 
In all cases in which such a body of persons 
is recognized as a separate legal entity — in all 
cases, i.e , in which the body itself is regarded 
as owning property, holding claims, and owing 
debts — a coipus or umversitas exists; where, 
on the other liand, the members of an associa- 
tion are treated as joint proprietors, joint credit- 
ors, and joint debtors, all that exists is a some- 
tas or partnership. 

The Roman law recognized both private and 
public corporations. Private corporations (at 
least in the Imperial period) could not be estab- 
lished except by special authorization or under 
certain general statutes. In the field of public 
law the towns Imunicipia), or, rather, the town 
councils {collegia deeurtonum), were regarded 
as corporations: and the Imperial treasury {fis- 
cus) was recognized as an entity distinct from 
the Empire. From this latter "theory was de- 
rived the valuable conclusion that the fiscus 
could be sued by private persons to recover 
property or enforce contractual claims. Chari- 
table corporations were recognized; when the 
Empire became Christian, churches and monas- 
teries received the rights of corporations; but 
where property was devoted to a permanent 
charitable use {pia causa) it was not necesmry 
to give it to an existing charitable corjmration 
nor to create a new corporation to hold it.x The 
Roman law did not treat the persons who ad- 
ministered such prcqierty as titular owners sub- 
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jerf to a trust, nor was it usual, as at English 
law, to inoorporate boards of managers and to 
treat the corporations thus created as owners 
of the property. The Roman law, in its final 
development, treated the fomdation itsrff as 
a legal entity, and viewed the persons who man- 
aged the property as mere officers and repre- 
^ntatives of the foundation. 

Modern civil law uses these Roman concep- 
tions without substantial change. The German 
jurist Gierke, indeed, maintains that mediaeval 
German law developed, and modem Jurispru- 
dence is bound to recognize, a third type of asso- 
ciation, intermediate between corporation and 
partnership, which he terms the fellowship 
[Genossensehaft) ; but his theory has obtained 
no legislative or judicial recognition. The Ger- 
man civil code (1896) declares that “societies 
which are not incorporated are governed by the 
rules relating to partnership,” 

As regards the theory of the “juristic per- 
son,” modem ci^-ilians generally regard corpora- 
tions and foundations as persons only by virtue 
of a legal fiction. This legal fiction is generally 
regarded as useful and indeed necessary, but 
a few writers regard it as unnecessary and 
harmful. These assert that a corporation is 
nothing but a plurality of natural persons act- 
ing under special rules as regards presentation 
(i.e,, agency) and governed by special rules as 
regards succession, and they assert that harm 
is done by obscuring the fact that the private 
corporation is simply a particular method in 
which natural persons hold property and do 
business. Still another school maintains that 
pt^manent associations, public and private, have 
a character and a will which are not the sum 
or the resultant of the characters and wills of 
the individuals wlio compose them, and that 
such associations have thus a true personality 
v hich the law does not create, but merely recog- 
nizes. This IS sometimes described as the an- 
thropomorphic theory. 

English Common Laic . — Three distinct fac- 
tors are to be recognized as essential to the 
existence of a corporation- (1) one or more 
natural persons, w^ho are the incorporators, or 
so-called members: (2) one or more trustees, 
managers, or directors, who have the general 
control of its affairs and mav or may not in- 
clude all, and be coincident with, the incorpora- 
tors; and (3) the corporation, or artificial 
person, created by the fiat of the law, and al- 
ways separate and distinct from both its mem- 
bers and its trustees or managers. It is tins 
separate existence, as a legal entity, which dis- 
tinguishes it from a partnership and from a 
joint-stock company. 

Classification . — Corporations are classified as 
to either the number of members, or the ob- 
jects for which they are formed, or the fullness 
and completeness of their powers. With regard 
to the number of members, they are either aggre- 
gate or sole. An aggregate corporation has 
more members than one and is the more common 
form. A sole corporation consists of a single 
member and his successors, who are by law in- 
vested with the same capacities as an aggregate 
corporation. Thus the King of England, or a 
bishop, is a sole corporation. A very few sole 
corporations exist in the Unit^ States. In 
New York, e.g., a joint-stock company composed 
of seven or more members may sue and be sued 
in the name of its president, and the pr^ident 
is for this purp<^ a sole corporation. 


With to tl» of to^r 

enee corporatiwas arc dawsifi^ as emlmiasHml 
and lay, and the lay ajre subdivide Into eipU 
and eletmosytmrp. Ecclesiastical corporations 
are concern^ wholly with rdigious matters, in- 
cluding the management of eedesiastical prop- 
erty, and are composed wholly of spiritual per- 
sons, as distinguished from la^pnen. There are 
none such, properly so called, in the United 
States. An cleem^ynary corporation is one 
formed for purpose" of charity, in the legal 
sense of that word, i.e., general public benefit 
and utility. Examples are found in schools, 
colleges, and hospitals. Civil vorporatiom are 
those that are formed for temporal purposes. 
They are either (1) puhhc, or municipal^ i.e., 
created for governmental purpoiwa, such as 
cities and villages; or (2) private, including 
others of a civil nature, such as railroad com- 
panies and manufacturing and general business 
corporations. Rince municipal corporations are 
part of the machinery of government, they may 
be dissolvoci, restncteil, or modified at the will 
of the legislature; but an act which creates a 
private corporation has in the United States 
been deemed to be in the nature of a contract, 
and (because of that provision of the XTniteil 
States Constitution w-hich forbids the States 
to pass any laws impairing the obligation of 
contracts) cannot be repealed or materially al- 
tered or impaired without the consent of the 
corporation. This doctrine of the inviolability 
of a corporate cliarter rests upon the authority 
of the celebrated Dartmouth College Case (q.v.). 
Ihe operation of tins rule is obviated in some 
States by constitutional provisions, or special 
clauses "in the arts creating corporations, to 
the effect that the legislature shall have power 
to abrogate or modify such acts. The divisions 
of corporations w'ltli rifference to their powers 
is into complete and quasi. Those are quasi 
which possess some, but not all, of the ordinary 
powers of a corporation. Counties, school dis- 
tnete, and in some States, as New York, towns, 
afford examples of quasi corporations. 

Corporations are created by charter or letters 
patent from the crown, by legislative act, and 
by prescription. Some corporations which trace 
their origin to royal charter exist in the United 
States; while others may be found which de- 
rive their franchise from immemorial usage or 
prescription; but the most common mode of 
forming them is by act of the legislature. This 
latter method is either by special act or charter, 
or by a general law wdiich enables persons so 
desiring, by conforming to prescribed conditions 
and formalities, to become ipso facto a corpora- 
tion. The formation under a general law is 
most favored, and is made mandatory by the 
constitution of some of the States. 

Corporate Powers . — The powers of a corpora- 
tion are those given by its charter, or the gen- 
eral law under which it is organized, or fixed 
and determined by usage when it exists by 
prescription, together with those which are im- 
plied by law as reasonably necessary or proper 
to enable it to exercise its express powers and 
to realize the obj^ts for which it exists. They 
generally include the power to make contracte, 
to sue and be sued, to hold property, to Jiave 
a corporate s^l, to make by-laws, and to el«t 
and remove members and officers. If a ^rpora- 
tion ex^ed its proper functions, it is said to 
act ultra vires. An ultra vires act is, accord- 
ing to the weight of authority, void; hut money 
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paid, €rt the value of property given, to a cot- 
poration under an ultra vires contract may be 
recovered. In a few jurisdictions, e.g., New 
York, if the person dealing with a corporation 
has performed on his part an ultra vires con- 
tract, the corporation is held to be estopped 
from setting up its want of power. (See Es- 
toppel. 1 Corporations have been held liable 
for torts resulting from their negligent per- 
formance of an act, whether authorized or un- 
authorized, and It is now generally held that a 
corporation may be liable for any tort, the 
malice or negligence of the agent being imputed 
to the corporation. It was formerly held that a 
corporation could legally perform no act except 
under its corporate seal, but it may now act 
without a seal where natural persons may do so. 
The quantity of land which a corporation may 
hold IS usually fixed by its charter, or a general 
law, and is commonly restricted in this country 
to so much as is necessary for the proper per- 
formance of its autlionzed functions. 

Puhlio Control of Corporations. — ^The right 
of visiting a corporation, conferred by charter 
or legislative appointment, is that of exercising 
legal superintendence and control over its ac- 
tions. It is an absolute, summary power which 
is not reviewable by the courts, unless its arbi- 
trary exercise would result m gross injustice. 
It is strictly applicable only to ecclesiastical 
and eleemosynary corporations; the visitor of 
the former being the bishop of the diocese, and 
of the latter, the founder and his heirs, or per- 
sons appointed by the founder. In the United 
States the visitors of charitable corporations 
are usually their trustees, tin* right of visitation 
lieing determined wholly by statute. Civil cor- 
porations are subjCKit to the general law, and 
are amenable to the process of the courts, and 
for misuse of powH’rs or llagrant wrongs may 
be dissolved by proceedings instituted in behalf 
of the State. 

A corporation may be dissolved by legislative 
act, by judicial decree, by surrender of its fran- 
chise and acceptance of tin* same by the State, 
or by the death of so many members that enough 
are not left to elect new members pursuant 
to its charter. The power to dissolve by legis- 
lative act is unlimited m England, but in the 
United States it is restricted as pointed out 
above. A judicial decree dissolves for the viola- 
tion of the conditions of the charter or the law 
under which it exists. Upon dissolution the 
property of the corporation becomes a trust 
fund for the benefit of the State or the stock- 
holders, usually the latter. If the institution 
were charitable, this fund is administered by 
new trustees appointed by the court. 

Strictly speaking, a corporation can have no 
legal existence outside the jurisdiction of the 
sovereignty under which it was created. By a 
legal fiction, however, and by the comity of 
nations and states, a corporation is held to 
exist l^ally wherever it is doing business, and 
it may sue and be sued, acquire property, etc., 
outside of the state of ite creation by authority 
of the foreipi state in which it is operating 
and subject to such restrictions as the latter 
m&j see fit to impose. 

Cit^enship of a Cm-poration. — ^Under the 
Constitution of the United States a corporation 
is deemed not to be a citizen of a State, so that 
it cannot as a foreign corporation claim equal 
protection of the law with the citizen of a State 
other than the State of its creation. It follows 


that a State may impose any terms as a con- 
dition of a foreign corporation doing htminess 
within the State, provided it does not interfere 
with the corporation’s constitutional right to 
carry on interstate commerce. A corporation, 
however, is a citizen within the meaning of the 
clause of the (Constitution conferring jurisdic- 
tion on the Federal courts, and it may sue or 
be sued iu the Federal courts, and may in a 
proper case remove a cause from a State to a 
Federal court. Consult : Angell and Ames, 
Treatise on the Law of Private Corporations 
(Boston, 1882) ; Cook, Treatise on the Law of 
Corporations Having a Capital Block (Chicago, 
1898} ; Thompson, Commentaries on the Law of 
Corporations (San Francisco, 1895-99) ; Clark 
and Marshall, Treatise on the Law of Private 
Corporations ( St. Paul, 1901 ) ; Purdy, Treatise 
on the Law of Private Corporations (Chicago, 
1905). See Chaster; Certificate; Dartmouth 
College Case; Cox tract, Citizen; etc.; Mu- 
nicipal Corporations and its bibliography; 
and for the treatment of the subject of corpora- 
tions in its relation to civil and Roman law, 
see article on Civil Law. Consult also such 
general treatises as those of Kent and Black- 
stone. 

CORPOSANTS. See Castor and Pollux, 

COBPS, kor (Fr. corps). A military term 
denoting a body of officers, or officers and men, 
generally a distinct military organization, as the 
signal corps, corps of engineers, and the coast 
artillery corps, in the United States array; 
and the various battalions of volunteers through- 
out England, locally known as the volunteer 
corps. More specifically it applies to the corps 
d’armee, or army corps, which in the United 
States formerly consisted normally of about 
25,000 men, divided into three divisions, each 
of three brigades of three regiments of infantry, 
with cavalry and artillery in proportion, com- 
manded by a lieutenant general or major gen- 
eral. The term “army corps” was abolished 
m the British army in 1906. In the United 
States army the corps has been replaced by the 
field army, consisting of two or more divisions, 
and is the appropriate command of a lieutenant 
general. Some European armies are organized 
by combining army corps of varying strength 
and composition. (See Army Organization.) 
In the navy it is used in the first sense; as the 
medical corps, the pay corps, the marine corps, 
etc. See Navy. 

COBPS DIPLOMATIQUE, kor 

t<%' (Fr., diplomatic body). The entire body of 
foreign ambassadors and diplomatists assembled 
at the court, or the capital, of a country. 

CORPSE (OF,, Fr. corps, body, from Lat. cor- 
pus, body). A dead human body is not prop- 
erty in the ordinary commercial sense of the 
term. In the absence of a statute authorizing 
it, a contract for the sale of such a body is void, 
as tending to outrage decency, humanity, and 
sound public policy ; and an officer who ^izes or 
holds the body under any legal prcKiess issued 
against the person while living is guilty of a 
criminal offense. But while a dead body is not 
property, it is the object of certain well-defined 
rights. The possessor of these rights is the 
surviving husband or wife, pr the next of kin 
of the deceased, unless the dec^iaed has made a 
vsdid disposition of his body by will. Accord- 
ingly, if one mntilates a deim body, or prevents 
its burial, or unlawfully interferes with it after 
burial, he may not only be punishable criminally. 
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action for damages to the 
husband or mfe, or next of kin, of the deceased. 

Cont^ersies between persons as to the place 
of burial of a dead body, or as to its proper 
treatm^t,^ are within the jurisdiction of a court 
of equity in the United States and are not sub- 
to ecclesiastical decision, as has from an 
early period been the ease in England. This is 
upon the theory that the rights in a dead body 
are in the nature of a sacred trust, in the propeV 
performance of which all are interested who 
were allied to the deceased by family ties. 

Not only is a dead human liodv the^ object of 
legal rights, but it is also the object of legal 
duties on the part of the living. The husband 
or the wife, or the nearest of kin, or, m the 
absence or poverty of these, a stranger under 
whose roof a death occurs, is bound to give the 
body of the deceased a decent burial. Any one 
who easts it away without funeral rites or in- 
decently exposes it is liable to criminal punish- 
ment. On the other hand, the expenses of a 
proper burial have priority over every other claim 
against the estate of the deceased. * Consult the 
authorities referred to under Sale (of persona ! 
property). See Burial; Body Snatching. 

CORPS U^JGISIATIF, k6r' l&'zh^'sla't^f' 
(Fr., legislative body). The name of the Lower 
House of the French national legislature from 
1852 to 1870. The number of niemlMTs was 251, 
elected by univerhal suffrage for a term of six 
years. They were largely the creatures of Napo- 
leon III. Consult the histories of the period 
by Granier de Cassagnac, Taxile Delord, Beau- 
mont'Vassy, and De la Gorce. See France; 
NapoieonIII. 

CORPS OF ENGINEERS. See Engineer- 
ing, Military; Army Organization, United 
States, Army, 

CORiPtTLENCE. See OnEfUTY. 

COR'PUS CATHOETCO'RtXM and COR- 
PUS E'VANGELTCO'RUM (Lat., body of 
Catholics and body of PNangelicals ) . The names 
given in Germany after the Peace of Westphalia 
(q.v.) to the Homan Catholic and Prot<*stant 
divisions of the empire respectively. The Elec- 
tor of blainz was at the head of the former as 
president. It generally held its meetings in a 
convent of that city in which the Diet happened 
to meet. The Elector of Saxony was at the 
head of the latter. When the Electoral House 
of Saxony became Roman Catholic, the control 
w^as given to the Privy Council, which was a 
Protestant body. Both were extinguished by 
the dissolution of the German Empire in 1806. 

CORPUS CHRIST (Lat., body of Christ). 
An important festival of the Roman Catholic 
church, in honor of the sacrament^ of the Eu- 
charist. It was first celebrated in Li^^ge in 
1246 and decreed for the whole church in 1264 
by Urban IV, partly in consequence of the vision 
of a Flemish nun named Juliana, and partly 
because the anniversary of the sacramenCs in- 
stitution fell at the most solemn and mournful 
time of the Christian year, when ser^dees of 
a festal character were impossible. It was 
assigned to the Thursday after Trinity Sun- 
day, and this day is still observed in most parts 
of continental Europe by ma^ificent proces- 
sions through streets decked with flowers and 
green boughs. In the United States and some 
other countries the solemnities are celebrated 
on the Sunday aftcjr Trinity. The office of 
Corpus Christi, composed by St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas, is one of the most beautiful iu the breviary. 


CORPUS CraiOTL A city, ^rt of cutty, 
and tlie county mat of Ki^cs Co., Tex,, llo 
(direct) south by mst of San Antonio, 
on Corpus Christi JBtay, and on the National of 
Mexico, the San Antonio and Aransas Pass, 
and the St. Louis, Brownsville, and Mexico 
railroads, and on the line of the Texas and 
Gulf Steamship Company (Map: Texas, D 6), 
Corpus Christi is a popular health resort, has 
fine floating and bathing facilities, hotels, and 
boarding houses, and the vicinity abounds in 
ducks, geese, and other game. It contains a 
public library, sanitarinni, and a fine county 
courthou*<e. The city is the cimtre of a market- 
gardening region, has a canning factory, and 
exports largt‘ quantities of fish and ovsters. 
There is a good harlior, attracting considerable 
coasting trade. Corpus Christi adoptixi the 
commission form of government in IbOSJ. The 
city owns its water works. Gen, Zachary Tay- 
lor eneam^H'd here during the Mexiean War, 
and his intrenchments are still preserved. Pop., 
1900. 470.3; 1010, 8222.’ 

CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE (Cambridge). 
In 1352 tlie tvo guilds of Corpus Christi and 
St. Mary in tlte town of Cambridge united to 
found a hall or college for educating cler^ 
to fill the places of those earned away by the 
reoimt visitation of the black death. The mas- 
ter and two fellows of this new foundation 
served as chaplains of the guild and officiated 
aKo in St. Beliefs Church, at wliicli the inein- 
hers of tiie fellowship of Cor|>U8 Christi wor- 
shiped and which was impropriated to the col- 
lege. Tlie college was known as Benet College 
d<»wn to 1827, when the present and more offi- 
cial title n as adopted. In the sixteenth century 
the patronage of Sir Nicholas Bacon, who was 
a member and a benefactor of the college, to- 
gether with the mastership of Archbishem Par- 
ker, brought the foundation much profit and 
honor. The unrivalixi collcHdioti of manuscripts, 
colh*et('d by the latter at the dissolution of the 
monasteries and bequeathed to the college, are 
among its chief treasures. Besides this and 
the Lewis collection of printed books, the col- 
lege owns the most interesting collection of 
plate in the university. Christopher Marlowe 
and John Fletcher were members of Corpus 
Christi. The buildings are of much interest, 
inchnling the earliest dosed quadrangle in the 
university, standing almost unaltered since its 
erection in the fourteenth century. Ilie col- 
lege consists of a mastf'r, 11 fellows, and 22 
scholars, Iwsides undergraduates, who in 1913 
numbered 103. Consult H. P. Stokes, Corpus 
Chrisi % (London, 1808). 

CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE (Oxford). 
One of the smaller colleges in the university. It 
was the first of the Renaissance foundations, 
and its establishment marks an epoch in the 
infdlectual history of the university. It was 
founded in 1516 by Richard Foxe, Bishop of 
Winchester, and Lord Privy Seal, the principal 
Secretary of State and chief counselor and dip- 
lomat of Henry VII, partly at the suggestion 
and cost of Hugh ()Mham, Bishop of Exeter, 
and founder of the Manchester Grammar School 
in 15L5. In Corpus Christi College we find 
the first ndteworthy attempt to depart from 
the older educational tradition of the univer- 
sity, in the establishment of an endowed chair 
of Greek, the first in Oxford, and in throwing 
open the professorial lectures to all members 
of the university. The honor of foimding the 
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prolessorial gyst€m Foxe shar^ with Bishop 
WaynAote and Mar^ret of Eichmond, whose 
executor he was. The statutes of his fouuda- 
tioBi contain the most stringent rules for life 
and work. These, with the liberal provisions 
for the study of Latin and Or^k, and human- 
istic studies in general, called forth the high 
praise of Erasmus. Though his prediction of 
the future prominence of the college in the 
university has not been fulfilled, Corpus Christi 
has always maintained an excellent reputation 
for scholarship. It has counted among its 
members John Keble, Thomas Arnold, “the judi- 
cious Hooker,” his patron Bishop Jewell, Nich- 
olas Udall, the author of the first English com- 
<dy, and, for a very brief period, Oglethorpe, 
the founder of Georgia, Chief Justice Coleridge, 
and Thomas Day, author of Sandford and Mer- 
lon. The buildings of the college are among 
the most harmonious in Oxford, and in this, 
as in its size, character, and standing, it has 
been aptly reckoned among the three typical 
colleges of the university. Its statutes were 
revised in 1881, and the new provisions are 
not as yet fully carried out. It consists on 
its present foundation of a president, 14 fellows, 
of whom 3 are professorial fellows, 27 scholars, 
and 5 exhibitioners, besides undergraduates. 
In 1913 the latter numbered 89. f’onsult T. 
Fowler, Corpus Chnstt (London, 1898). 

COBPTTS'CULAB THEORY OF LIGHT. 
See Light. 

COB'PtrS DELIC'TI (Lat., body of the of- 
fense). In criminal law, the essential element 
of the alleged crime. If a person is charged 
with murder, the prosecution must prove the 
death, as by the finding and identification of the 
corpse, or by evidence of criminal violence ade- 
quate to produce death and to account for the 
disappearance of tlie body. In other words, 
the corpus delicti in such a case consists in the 
death of the person alleged to have been mur- 
dered and the criminal agency of the alleged 
murderer in producing that death. The same 
doctrine is applicable to other offences. If one 
is charged with larceny, the prosecution must 
prove that the crime of larceny has been ac- 
tually committed. See Cbiminal Law, and con- 
sult the authorities there referred to. 

COBPtJS DOCTBI'HiE (Lat., body of doc- 
trine). A collection of writings intended to 
have authority in the Protestant churches of 
Germany, The chief of such collections was 
the Corpus PhiUppicum (Leipzig, 1560), con- 
taining the Apostolic, the Nicean, and the Atha- 
nasian creeds, the Augsburg Confession, and 
Melanchthon’s Loci Communes. This and simi- 
lar collections were superseded by the Formula 
Conarrdice. See Cokcord, Book of. 

CORPUS INSCBIP'TIO'NTJM LA'TINA'- 
BIIH (Lat., body of Latin inscriptions). A 
great collection of Latin inscriptions, geograph- 
ically arranged in 15 volumes, published by 
the Royal Academy in Berlin. The first volume 
appeared in 1863, the last in 1891. This work 
is the most important authority in the study 
of Roman epigraphy. Consult E^rt, Latin 
Jnsomptiom (New York, 1896). 

COBPtlS 3PCCAXB (Lat,, body of law). A 
comprehensive collection of the entire body of 
law of a given Jurisdiction. The phrase has 
been specifically applied to two great compila- 
tions of law, both based on the jurisprudence 
of the Roman Empire, viz.: 

1. The Corpus Juris CimliSi or body of the 


civil law known, by way of eminence, m the 
Corpus Juris, is made up of the Code, the Pan- 
dect, or Digest, and the Institutes, compiled 
and promulgated by the authority of Justinian 
(528-534 A.n.), and the Novels (Novellm Con- 
stituf tones) f subs^uently promulpited by him 
to correct errors and defects in the previous 
work. The first instance of the use of the ex- 
pression Corpus Juris C wilts to describe the col- 
lection is found in the year 1583. As a whole, 
the work became the textbook of mediaeval law, 
was the basis of instruction in the great law 
schools of the Middle Ages, and is the founda- 
tion of the scientific study of law in all the 
universities of continental Europe to-day. It 
has been truthfully said that, “with the excep- 
tion of the Bible, no book was ever more widely 
studied by the Caucasian races.” The best 
edition is that of Mommsen (who edited the 
Digest), Kriiger (Institutes and Code), and 
Schael (the Novels). It has been translated 
into German, but never as a whole into English, 
though the Institutes and some portions of the 
Digest have been made available for English 
readers. See Civil Law; Code; Digest; and 
consult Lee, Historical Jurisprudence (New 
York, 1900) ; Hadley, Roman Law. 

2. Corpus Juris Canomci . — The correspond- 
ing body of the canon law of the Church of 
Rome had a slower growth. The first compila- 
tion to which the name was applied was the 
Decretum of Gratian, a learned professor of the 
canon law at the University of Bologna, pub- 
lished about 1150 A.D. This was a private, un- 
official collection of synodical canons and papal 
decretals, made for use as a textbook m the 
law school, but it at onee became a leading 
authority in the Church. Subsequent official 
collections — principally the Libri Extra Decre- 
tum of Pope Gregory IX, the Liber Sextus of 
Boniface %^III, and the compilation of Clement 
V, known as the “Clementine Decretals” — were 
embodied in the Corpus and became parts of 
it. Thus completed, the entire work has con- 
tinued to be the standard of the canon law. 
The best editions are those of Bohmer (1747) 
and Richter (Leipzig, 1833, 1877-81). See Civil 
Law; Canon Law; and consult Lee, Historical 
Jurisprudence (New York, 1900). 

CORRAL, kOr-rkP, Ponciano (c.1810-55). 
A Central American general, born in Costa Rica. 
He settled in Nicaragua early in his youth 
and became Minister of State in 1853. Sub- 
sequently he became identified with the Legiti- 
mist government and commanded the army 
nhich defeated William Walker (q.v.) at Mana- 
gua (1855). Shortly after, the battle of La 
Yirgen (Sept. 3, 1855) and the occupation of 
Granada, he made terms with Walker, who, 
however, afterward accused him of treasonable 
negotiations with leaders of the Legitimist 
party. After a brief court-martial Corral was 
shot, Nov, 8, 1855. There seem to be no grounds 
for Walker’s accusation. See the life of Corral 
bv Cortes. 

’CORREA DA SERRA, k6r-ra'& dk s^r^ra, 
Josi: Francisco (1750-1823). A Portuguese 
politician, scholar, and botanist, who was edu- 
cated and took orders in Rome. With the as- 
sistance of the Duke of Lafoes he founded the 
Portuguese Academy of Sciences in Lisbon and 
was made its perpetual secretary. He soon 
came into conflict with the Church, through 
the Inquisition, and fled to France, where he 
remained until the deaHi of Pedro III, when 





he ^ain to* up r^sideace with I^fd^ Later 
he was obliged ibeeause he aided a Freaeh Gi- 
rondist) to flw to England, where he became 
s^retary to the Porti^ese In 1813 

he came to New York, and in 1816-20 he was 
Porti^ese Minister at Washington. In this 
latter y^r he was called baek to Portugal to 
become a member of the financial eouneil; and 
he was elected to a seat in the Cortes. He had 
high rank as a botanist, but his principal work 
is the exceedingly important and well-edited 
CollecQOO de hvros tnedttos da^ htstoria portu- 
guem {4 vols., 1790-1816). 

COB3)£O^IO]H. See Cbiminoloqy ; Penol- 
ogy; Charities and Correction, The National 
Conference of. 

COHS^CKI-IO^ kdr-r6d^jd. A city in the Prov- 
ince of Regio neir Emilia, north Italy, sit- 
uated on a canal connecting uith the* river 
Secchia, 27 miles east of Parma (Map: Italy, 
E 3). In the Piazza is a statue of the painter 
Antonio All^i, known as Correggio (q.v.), 
who was born here in 1494, The town -was 
once the capital of a principality belonging to 
the Duchy of Modena, and the princely castle 
still remains. Pop. (commune), 1881, 12,587; 
1901, 14.437, 1911, 16,996. 

COBBEGGIO, properly Antonio Allegri 
(c.1494-1534) . A Lombard painter of the Ren- 
aissance, the greatest master of the Emilian 
school. His family name was Allegri, but he 
is usually called Correggio from his birthplace, 
a small tov^m near Modena. We are less 
informed about his life than about that of any 
other of the chief Italian painters. Accord- 
ing to the traditional accounts, as given by 
Vasari and the local historians, Correggio 
was humble and poor and passed his life in 
drudgery. He made an unhappy second mar- 
riage and died under distressing circumstances. 
But in contemporary documents it appears that 
his parents were tradespeople in comfortable 
circumstances, that he inliented property from 
his uncle, and was well paid for his work. 
For his frescoes in the catliedral of Parma 
alone he received 1000 gold ducats, besides ma- 
terials. If he did not seek the courts of princes, 
where he might have gained high prices, ^ it 
was because of his financial and moral in- 
dependence. 

Allegri’s earliest years W'ere passed in his 
native town. The lords of Correggio at that 
time maintained a number of artists and scien- 
tists at their court, and it was in this atmos- 
phere that the young artist grew up. It is 
generally believed that he acquired the rudi- 
ments of painting from his uncle, Lorenzo 
Allegri, an unimportant local painter. It is 
also supposed that he was a pupil of Francesco 
Bianchi-Ferrari at Modena, but late research 
has pointed out that this is unlikely, because 
his earliest work bears no resemblance to Bi- 
anehi’s. Moreover, the latter died in 1510, when 
Correggio was not over 16 years old. On the 
other hand, he may have learned anatomy and 
optics, in which he excelled, from Giambattista 
Lombardi, head of the academy at Correggio. 
He seems ere this to have attracted the atten- 
tion of Lady Veronica Gambara, of Correggio, 
about whom the scientific and artistic culture 
of the little court centred. A probable tradi- 
tion represents him as having gone with her 
to Mantua during the plague in 1511. Certain 
it is that his first works show the influence 
of Andr^ Mantegna, particularly in his taste 


for mythcdogicftl subj^te, Ms love for iHu* 
aions of perspective, and In tl» b^mtifttl nude 
figures of children and genii which abound in 
his works. It is also likely thi^ he studied 
under Lorenzo Coste (o.v,), who was at that 
time head of the school of Mantua, and per- 
haps under IMsso Dossi (q.Y.), who was for a 
time in Mantua. In Correggio’s earlier works 
we also find traces of the influence of Leonardo 
da Vinci. This influence appears in the hanci- 
ling of light and the mtnieltng of flgur«», and 
is particularly evident in two paintings now 
considered to be ear^’ works of uorregpo, vk., 
a “Holy Family,” in the Malaspina Gallery, 
Pavia, and a “Madonna,” in the Muaeo Civico 
of Milan, both of which were formerly in pos- 
session of Mi}ani>se families. But it is not 
necessary to assume, as Ricci, the chief au- 
thority on Correggio, does, that he must have 
therefore studied in Milan, He may have be- 
come acquainted with Leonardo’s work in some 
other way. A similar supposition is made by 
Thode, tliat because of resemblances of Correg- 
gio's frescoes in the convent of San Paolo, 
Parma (1518-19), with Raphael’s in the Far- 
nesiana and elsewhere in Rome, the former 
must therefore have visited Romo in 1517-18. 
Even granting this resemblance, which is not 
generally conceded, this conclusion seems un- 
warranted. An artist of Correggio’s merit 
could not have visited Rome in 1617 without 
attracting some attention, and Vasari’s rela- 
tions with the artists in Rome were such that 
V'asari could not have been misinformed when 
he made the statement that Correggio never 
visited the Eternal City. Correggio united in 
himself the teiidencios of all the Lombard 
schools — of Mantua, Milan, Bologna, and 
Ferrara — but it is unwarranted to infer that 
he studied in all of them. 

In 1513 he returned to Correggio, and in 
1514 he signed a contract to paint an altarpieco 
for the Franciscan church in that town. In 
1518 he removed to Parma in response to an 
invitation to decorate with frescoes the chamber 
of the Abbess of Ran Paolo, In this city he 
passed tlie greater part of Ins remaining life 
and painted his greatest W'orks; here also he 
founded his school. Besides numerous easel 
works and altarpieces, he was engaged from 
1520 to 1524 in painting the frescoes of the 
cupola of Ran Giovanni in Parma, and from 
1526 to 1530 he adorned the great cupola of 
the cathedral. In 1630, probably because he 
was displeased with the criticisms of this last 
great masterpiece, he returned to his native 
town and there passed the remainder of his 
life in peace and quietness, under the patronage 
of Veronica Gambara, occupying himself with 
mythological subjects. He died on March 5, 
1534. He was married in 1620 to Girolaraa 
Merlini, a maiden of 17. She may have been 
the inspiration of three of hia most charming 
Madonnas, which seem to have been suggested 
by domestic scenes. She bore him four chil- 
dren, of whom a son and a daughter survived. 
This son, Pomponio, was a painter, but, unlike 
his father, a very mediocre one. Girolama 
died in 1.629. 

Correggio’s individuality is so marked, and 
his mastery of technique was developed at such 
an early age, that it is impossible to divide 
his work into distinct periods such as in the 
case of Raphael. We may, however, distin- 
guish two periods separated by tl^ year 1618, 
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mrliii^ wmES are those exeeated before 16^^ 
ol whieh, aeeording to the researclies of MorelU, 
there are niae la all, to which mcniera critics 
add six more. A characteristic example is 
a eharmiag “Madoaaa” ia the Uffizi ia Mor- 
eace. She sits enthroned in the clouds, with 
two angels making music on either side. The 
general disposition of the picture resembles 
Mantegna’s, but the execution and the delicate 
transitions from light to shadow, the soft, 
round figures, and the dreamy, magical tone 
are characteristics of Correggio. The two 
paintings mentioned above as showing the in- 
fluence of Leonardo also belong to this period. 

In his large altarpiece for the Franciscans of 
Corr€»ggio (1514), now ia Dresden, the painter 
appears before us with a style already de- 
veloped, showing the influence of Mantegna and 
the Emilian school. The Madonna sits on a 
high Renaissance throne, with two saints on 
eitiier hand- The most interesting figure of 
the composition is St. Francis, whom she is 
biasing. He seems the incarnation of the 
happy and gentle spirit that softened and 
changed the Middle Age. A number of other 
works of a religious nature belong in the 
period of 1514-18, among which is the charm- 
ing “Zingarella” of the Naples Gallery. 

The frescot's in the convent of San Paolo 
(1618) form an epoch in Correggio’s career, 
for they were his first monumental efforts, and 
with them he may be said to have begun the 
school of Parma. They reveal him as a master 
of mythological representation, the peer t)f 
Raphael himself. On the principal wall of the 
Abbt^s’s chamber is the figure of Diana re- 
turning from the chase, in a car draiiVTi by 
white stags. The ceiling is decorated with a 
trelliswork of vines, from which peer 16 little 
cupids, bearing attributes of the chase — the 
most bewitching figures imaginable. Lower on 
the walls are 16 lunettes filled with the myth- 
ological figures, like the Fates, the Graces, and 
Satyrs. 

In the cupola of San Giovanni of Parma 
Correggio attempted a grander style of composi- 
tion (1520-24). This was the first example of 
a cupola to be treated with frescoes, and Cor- 
reggio had no precedents to follow. He trentt‘d 
the cupola as if it were the heavens, portraying 
Christ and the Apostles amid the clouds. In the 
centre was Christ in glory, a specimen of keen- 
est foreshortening. The Twelve Apostles, rapt 
in deepest wonder, are seated upon the cloud be- 
low, and in the pendentives are the four Evan- 
gelists and four fathers of the Church in groups 
of two — all figures of the utmost nobility of 
conception. The decorations of the cupola of 
the cathedral of Parma (1526-30) are grander 
still and constitute his most ambitious effort. 
Their subject is the “Ascension of the Virgin.” 
In the upper half of the cupola Christ gws for- 
ward to meet the Madonna, w^ho is borne up- 
ward by a host of angels. In the lower part 
stand tne Apostles gazing in rapt wonder upon 
the si^ne, and behind them are a large number 
of beautifdl genii with candelabra and the 
like, as if preparing for a great celebration. 
The innumerable hosts of the angels seem to 
fl«at beneath the Madonna, and the whole pic- 
ture is animated with ecstatic joy. The color 
is beautiful and soft — the grmt fresco has well 
hma termed an apotheosis of color. 

These three series of frescoes were his great- 


est works. But in addition to ih^« Corre^io 
painted many o^er pictures during the period 
1526-30. The famons “Marriage of St. Chith- 
erine,” in the Douvre, was painted in 1522. It 
is impossible to conceive more beautiful and 
expressive heads than these, or hands and hair 
more perfectly painted. Corregpo’s works of 
this period may best be studied in the galleries 
of Parma and Dresden. Foremost among them 
is a series of five great altarpieces, the best of 
which are the so-called “Night” and “Day.” 
The latter, which is in Parma, represents the 
Madonna and a very beautiful Magdalen, 
painted in the full light of the <Riy, which is 
wonderfully diffused. The famous “Night,” in 
Dresden (ordered in 1522, but not painted until 
1529), is in reality a birth of Christ, in which 
the light issues from the new-born infant, 
lighting with wondrous radiance the Madonna, 
and the faces of the two women and the shep- 
herds, which stand out in vivid contrast to the 
darkness above. Never were light and shade 
better handled than in these two pictures. On 
the other hand, Morelli has conclusively shown 
that the well-known “Reading Magdalen” of the 
Dresden Gallery is no Correggio at all, but 
probably a copy by Adrian van der Werff, or, as 
later critics assume, by an Italian painter. 

The last period of Correggio’s life was chiefly 
spent in painting mythological pictures. Earthly 
love was the theme he sought to portray, and 
none could portray it better than he. His work 
is sensuous, but not sensual. His “lo” and his 
“I^da” are as innocent and charming as the 
Greeks themselves conceived them. Perhaps the 
finest of these productions are the “Jupiter and 
Antiope” in the Louvre, and the “DanaS” of the 
Borghese Gallery, Rome. 

Correggio’s canvases are peculiarly impressive 
because of his wonderful treatment of light and 
shade, of which he 'was the greatest master 
among the Italians. He generally represents the 
chief figures in high light, which is vividly con- 
trasted with the surrounding gloom. His colors 
are soft and harmoniously blended, and the 
values are accurately given; his carnation is 
perfect. His figures are faultlessly modeled, and 
with him a picture is no longer a flat surface. 
Another chief characteristic of his work is the 
dramatic action of his figures, which is some- 
times so pronounced that their movements seem 
exaggerated, as vraa also the case with those 
of Michelangelo. But in the case of Correg- 
gio the effect is softened by the mystic light 
wliich envelops the picture. His drawing is 
said to be inaccurate, but such cases are cer- 
tainly exceptional. Correggio drew with his 
brush, so to speak, and the general effect of the 
pictures is most charming. In the strength of 
his individuality, in the subjectivity of his pic- 
tures, he is second only to Michelangelo. His 
place in the history of art is among the five 
great Italian painters, with Michelangelo, 
Leonardo, Raphael, and Titian. The school of 
Parma which he founded was not of great im- 
portance, Parmigiano (q.v.) being the only pupil 
of note. But Correggio exercised great influence 
upon the Carracci in the following century and 
was the great model of the Baroque painters. 

BibRographiy. The researches of Morelli, 
epoch making for Correggio, are still an au- 
thority. Of the earlier monographs the most 
important was the comprehensive work by Lan- 
don (Paris, 1803-20). By far the noost im- 
portant work is that of Ricci (Eng. trans., Loa- 
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18W), Ofeliers are by J. Meyer (£ng. 
ib., 1876); Heaton (ib., 1882); Tbode, 
**Corr^^o** in Kunstler-MonograpMm 1 Biele- 
feld, 1808) ; Stmrge Moore (London, 1806) ; and 
Gronan (Stuttgart and Leipzig, 1907). See 
also Berenson, Studies in Italian Art (London, 
1001 ). 

k6r-r5j^-d6r, Sp, pron, k6r- 
ra'H6-dbr' (Sp. corregidor^ Portug. corregedor, 
corrector). The Spanish and Portuguese title 
of the principal magistrate of a town. The 
term is sometimes applied also to certain pro- 
vincial magistrates in Spain. 

COBBEQIllOB ISLAHl), Philippine Islands, 
lies in the entrance to Manila Bay (Map: Luzon, 
D 9), and divides the entrance from the China 
Sea into two channels — the Boca Chica to the 
north, 3 miles wide, parting the island from 
Batadn on the mainland of Luzon; the Boca 
Grande, 6% miles wide, from Cavite. The island 
is 4 miles in its greatest dimension, from east to 
west; its area is 2 square miles, and 5 dependent 
islands cover 2 square miles. The greatest ele- 
vation is 639 feet, near the western end. Three 
springs afford an abundant supply of water con- 
veniently placed for shipping. There are four 
lighthouses. San Jose is the only town; its 
fixed population is about 500. The dependent 
islands are El Fraile, Horadada, La Monja, 
Pulo Caballo, and Santa Amalia. The island 
is the first post of the inner line of defense 
of Luzon and is heavily fortified. In the storm- 
ing of Manila Bay, May 1, 1898, Admiral Dewey 
steamed safely past the island, which was sup- 
posed to have been strongly fortified by the 
Spanish, containing the base operations for the 
submarine defense of the bay. 

COB.'RELA'TION (ML. correlatio, from Lat. 
cow-, together -f- relatus, p.p. of referre, to refer, 
from re-, back -f- ferre, to bear ) . The reciprocal 
influence of plant organs. The removal or un- 
usual development of one organ may affect the 
mode of development of others. For example, if 
the terminal shoot of a pine be cut away, one or 
more neighboring laterals will grow erect and 
in a measure take its place, and branches will be 
formed on all sides of the new leader. Other- 
wise it would have grown almost horizontal and 
become branched only in a horizontal plane. See 
Gbowth. 

COBBEHTI, kor-rgn't^, Cebare (1815-88), 
An Italian statesman and revolutionist, born in 
Milan and educated in that city and in Payia. 
He originated several important statistical 
works and the almanac Wipote del Vestaverde. 
As one of the strongest opponents of Austrian 
domination in Italy, he contributed materially 
towards the estahiishment of unification. In 
the work entitled U Austria e la Lombardia 
(1845) he set the popular sentiment against 
Austria, and during the insurrection at Milan 
(March 18-22, 1848) was appointed Councilor 
of War and Seeretaiy General of the provisional 
government, of which he eventually became in 
some respects the central figure. In 1860 he 
was appointed Councilor of State; in 1866 he 
was intrusted with the organization of the 
Venetian Provinces, and subsequently he served 
as Minister of Education in the Ricasoli (1866) 
and I^anza (1869-72) cabinets. Correnti had 
exceptional oratorical power and marked literary 
ability. The publications with which he became 
identified, either as editor or as collaborator, 
have advanced statistical science in Italy. 

OOBTai^SWinyEirCE (Lat. now-, ti^ether 


+ rea^nMkre, to answer, from re-, back -f spm¥- 
dere, to promise). A term uig^d in nmthematies 
to express eertaln reciprocal relations. If each 
individual of one group of objects bears a cer- 
tain relation to a definite numter of individuals 
of another group, and a definite number of in- 
dividuals of the first group bmrs the same rela- 
tion to each individual of the second group, 
there is said to be a correspondence between the 
objects of the groups. If 1 of the first group 
corresponds to B of the second, and 1 of the 
second group corresponds to A of the first, the 
relation is called an ,4 to B eorrespondenee. If 
A = B = 1, it is called a 1 to 1 ( = 1) cor- 
respondence; e.g., two numbers are said to be 
equal when there exists a 1 to 1 correspondence 
between their units. In geometry the simplest 
cases of 1 to 1 correspondence, or “conformal 
representation,” are furnished by two planes 
superposed one upon the other. Here to every 
point of the first figure there corresponds one 
and only one point of the second figure, and to 
every point of the second figure there corre- 
sponds one and only one point of the first. The 
simplest case of Chasles’s (q.v.) correspondence 
formula may be stated thus: If two ranges of 
points Ri and R, lie upon ^ straight line so 
that to every point of of Ri tiiere correspond 
in general a points y of R^, and again to every 
point y of i ?2 there always correspond /S points 
X of Bj, the configuration formed from Rt 
and R, has (a -f coincidences, or there are 
(a + /3) times in which a point x corresponds 
with a point w. From these linear transforma- 
tions Poncelet, PKlcker, Magnus, Steiner, passed 
to the quadratic, where they first investigated 
1 to 1 correspondence between two separate 
planes. The “Steiner projection” (1832) em- 
ployed two planes and together with two 
straight lines g, and gj not coplanar. If we 
draw through a point Pi or Pa of Ei or Ba the 
straight line a?, or a ?3 whieli cuts g, as well as ga, 
and determines the intersection Xa or A'„ with 
2a or 2,, then are Pi and A% and Pa and X, cor- 
responding points. In this manner to every 
straiglit line of the one plane corresponds a 
conic section in the other. In 1847 Plttcker had 
determined a point upon the hyperboloid of one 
sheet, like fixing a point in the plane, by the 
segments cut off’ by two fixed generators upon the 
two generators passing through the point. This 
was an example of a uniform representation of 
a surface of the second order upon the plane. 
Correspondence relative to surfaces has been 
studied by Chasles, Clebsch, Cremona, Cayley, 
and others. In space of three dimensions, only 
a beginning has been made in the development 
of this theory. Consult; Schul^rt, Kalkul der 
abzahlcnden Geometrie (Leipzig, 1879) ; Klein, 
Vergletchende Beirachtungen uber neuere geo- 
metrxsche Forsekimgen (Erlangen, 1872) ; MiJ- 
bius, Der harycentrische Caloul (Leipzig, 1827) ; 
Holzmttller, Theorte der tsogonalen Verwandt- 
schaften (ib., 1882); Riemann, Ueber die Hy- 
pothesen, die der Geometrie zu Grunde Uegen 
(ib., 1854) ; Paseh, Vorlesk^ngen Uber neuere 
Geometrie (ib., 1882). 

COBBS^BOITDEHCE SCHOOLS. Institu- 
tions for the provision of instruction in all 
branches of education by mail to those who are 
unable to avail themselves of the opportunities 
of attending ordinary schools and colics. The 
system aims to provide plans of worl^outllnes, 
and exercises by correspondence. The method 
probably originated with the Univermiy Exten- 
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gio» movement in England, there organized in 
1868 and introduced in America in 1873. In 1883 
a Correspondence University was established in 
Ithaca, N. Y. The system received its ^ea^t 
extension through the work of Pr^. William 
R. Harper in connection with the Chautauqua 
Institution, which abandoned this function when 
it was taken over by some of the universities, 
notably Chicago and" Wisconsin, and many pri- 
vate institutions establish^ for this purpose, 
notably the International Correspondence Schools 
at Scranton, Pa. Almost every branch of 
knowledge, both for self-improvement generally 
or in connection with the trades or vocations, 
can be studied in this way. 

COBBBSPOHBIH© STATES, Theoby of. 
See Cbitical Point. 

COBBfilZB, kd'rgz'. A south central depart- 
ment of France (q.v.), formerly part of the 
Province of Limousin, taking its name from an 
alBuent of the Vez^re, the Correze, which trav- 
erses the department from northeast to south- 
west (Map; France, S., F 3). Area, 2273 square 
miles; pop., 1806, 310,514; 1901, 318,422; 1906, 
317,430, 1911, 309,646. The surface of the de- 
partment is mountainous, especially in the north 
and east, where it is broken in upon by offsets 
from the Auvergne Mountains, which range 
from 2600 to 3320 feet (Mont Besson) above 
the sea. It produces wheat, oats, barley, rye, 
maize, and potatoes, though not in quantities 
sufficient for its own needs. Grazing is also 
carried on. Coal, iron, lead, antimony, and 
copper are found in considerable quantities. 
Flour, beer, oil, lumber, dyestuffs, hats, woolens, 
shoes, chairs, paper, and leather are manufac- 
tured. Capital, Tulle. 

COBTtliB, liOUGH. A lake with an area of 
68 square miles, which divides Galway, in the 
western part of Ireland, into an eastern and a 
western section (Map: Ireland, B 3). From its 
southern end, 4 miles north of Galway, it dis- 
charges its surplus waters by Galway River 
into Galway Bay. It receives the waters of 
the Clare and smaller rivers, and those of 
I.iOUgh Mask, subterraneously through the Pigeon 
Hole and other caves at its northern end. On 
its sides are metamorphic rock, Carboniferous 
limestone, and marble. Near it are many monu- 
mental heaps and megalithic circles. It con- 
tains 300 islets, and to the west are mountains 
3000 feet high. 

COBBIEHTES, kOr-ryan't&s. A city of Ar- 
gentina and capital of the province of that name, 
situated on the Paranft, just below the mouth of 
the Paraguay and not far below the mouth of 
the Berraejo (Map: Argentina, F 9). It has 
several plazas, hospitals for men and women, a 
poorhouse, a national college, a normal school, 
a theatre, and a library. The natural-history 
museum was at one time managed by the natu- 
ralist Bonpland. The city is the centre of a 
fertile district and has considerable trade in 
lumber and oranges. Its chief industry ia ship- 
building, but there are also meat-curing estab- 
lishments and a foundry. Pop., 1909, 23,904. 
Corrientes was founded in 1588. It occupied a 
place of considerable prominence in the revolu- 
tionary movements during the latter half of 
the nineteenth century. 

COB'BIOAH, Michael. Augitstine (1839- 
1902 L An American Roman Catholic prelate, 
born at Newark, N. J. He graduated in 1859 at 
Mount St. Mary’s College (Emmitsburg, Md.), 
pursued a theological course at the American 


College of Rome as one of the 12 stu^nts with 
whom that institution was begun, was ordain^ 
priest in 1863, and from 1864 to 1868 was pro- 
fessor of dogmatic theology and sacred Scrip- 
tures in the Diocesan Seminary of Seton Hall 
College (South Orange, N. J.). From 1868 to 
1873 he was president of the college and in 1873 
was appoint^ Bishop of Newark. During his 
administration of the diocese he greatly increased 
the number of churches, introduced religious 
communities, and founded charitable institu- 
tions. In 1880 he became coadjutor (with right 
of succ^sion and the title of Archbishop of 
Petra) to Cardinal McCloskey, Archbishop of 
New York, and from that time directed the 
larger part of the work of the archdiocese. He 
entered into the office of Archbishop of New 
York in 1885 and received the pallium in 1886. 
His administration was marked by the prolonged 
controversy between Dr. Edward McGlynn ( q v. ) 
and the Roman Catholic church. He effectively 
developed the archdiocese, which at the time of 
his death was one of the largest and most im- 
portant in the world. Although personally re- 
tiring and unobtrusive, he became known, 
through his many activities, as one of the most 
prominent Roman Catholics in the United 
States. He was a scholar of high attainments. 
Consult J. A. Mooney, Michael Augustine Cor- 
rigan: A Memorial (New York, 1902). 

COBBOB^OBEE (Australian). A sort of 
ceremonial dance, of a more or less public char- 
acter, in vogue among the Australian aborigines. 
The corroboree is held at night, and various 
types of it occur all over the country, or are bor- 
rowed from tribe to tribe, some of a warlike, 
some of an historical, others of a lascivious 
character. Generally the men do the dancing, 
and the women furnish the accompanying music. 
The songs that go with the corroboree give scope 
for individual and tribal invention. The cor- 
roboree combines in itself the elements of the 
public celebrations among civilized races and the 
opera of to-day. It is the nearest approach to 
a national institution among these primitive 
people. The corroboree serves also as a peace 
ratification and as a means of intercommunica- 
tion, etc. Consult Roth, Ethnological Studies 
among the Northicest-Central Queemland Abo- 
rigines (1897). 

COBBODl, k6r-ro'd§, Wilhelm August 
(1826—85). A Swiss poet and draftsman, 
born at Zurich. He studied theology, but be- 
came a painter and from 1862 to 1881 taught 
drawing in Winterthur. In his poems, many of 
which are written in the popular dialect, he 
mirrors the life of his native canton, celebrating 
its customs and reviving many of its best tra- 
ditions, His works, wWch are generally dis- 
tinguished by a fine sense of humor, include: 
Dur und Moll: Ams Natur und Lehen (1855); 
Ein Buck ohne Titel, aher fur Kinder von siehen 
bia siebenmal siehen Jahren (1855) ; Waldleben, 
a lyrical novel ( 1857 ) . The worlds of Corrodi 
written in the dialect of Zurich include : De Herr 
ProfesseTf an idyl (1858); Der Herr Vikari 
(1858) ; De Herr Dokter, an idyl (1860, dra- 
matized by the author in 1872) ; Wie d'W arret 
wurkt, a comedy ( 1887 ) ; and a translation of 
the works of Robert Burns into Swiss German 
< 1872 ) . Corrodi illustrated several of his own 
books. 

COBBOSIVE SUBLIMATE. See MiscnJBio 
Chlobiue. 

COBBOZ^OZO HUTS. See Iwby, Vegetakls. 
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dOm^TOATBB IBOK. A Bame given to 
sheet iron or steel in which grooves and ridges 
have been prwiueed by passing the sheet between 
rollers, the surfaces of which are formed into 
round^ ^ooves and ridges, the ridges of one 
roller filling the grooves of the other. By cor- 
rugation the stiffness of the metal sheet is 
greatly increased, and it is adapted for use in 
many places where a metal covering of lightness 
and st^ngth is required, such as roofs, awnings, 
and the side walls of sheds and factory build- 
ings. Corrugated iron is frequently galvanized 
with a thin layer of zinc to make it le^ liable to 
corrode or rust; a small percentage of copper 
is also alloyed with iron before corrugating for 
the same purpose. It is manufactured in a 
variety of thicknesses and with corrugations 
varying in size. 

COBBUP'TION OF BLOOD, The blasting 
of inheritance: one of the consequences of an 
attainder for treason or felony under the old 
common law, whereby the offender was cut off, 
or outlawed, from all of his blood relationships 
and so rendered incapable of inheriting lands or 
of transmitting them by descent to his natural 
heirs, lineal or collateral. The effect of the cor- 
ruption of blood being the extinction of the line 
of heirs of the person attainted, his lands at once, 
upon his execution, became subject to the law of 
escheat and became vested in his superior lord. 
In cases of treason the principle of forfeiture 
gave the lands to the king absolutely, and in 
cases of ordinary felony they went to the crown 
for a year and a day before escheating to the 
lord. This barbarous penalty survived in Eng- 
land, nominally at least, until 1870, when it was 
abolished by the Forfeiture Act. It has never 
been tolerated in the United States and is ex- 
pressly forbidden by the Constitution, which 
declares <Art. Ill, Sec. 3, n. 2) that “no at- 
tainder of treason shall work corruption of blood, 
or forfeiture, except during the life of the per- 
son attainted.” The constitutions of the several 
States contain similar provisions. See At- 
taindeb; Fobfeiture; Treason. 

COBBDFT PBAC^CES. Dishonest methods 
employed with the intent to influence the results 
of public elections. The practices to which the 
expression refers are the use of bribery, treating, 
undue influence, personation of voters, making 
false election returns, and knowingly making a 
false declaration as to election expenses. Of 
these, bribery, personation, and making false 
returns are common-law offenses and render the 
offender liable to indictment, and so, it has been 
held in England, is the giving of entertainment 
to voters with the corrupt intention of influencing 
an election. Any of the acts enumerated above, 
excepting that of making a false declaration as 
to election expenses ( which is purely a statutory 
offense), whether criminally punishable or not, 
will at common law vitiate the result produced 
by them, and, if the corruption be general, will 
have the effect of nullifying the election itself. 

The prevalence of bribery and other corrupt 
practices at parliamentary elections in England, 
and at all partisan contests in the United States, 
has in recent years led to the enactment of stat- 
utes in both countries to check the evil. The 
English Parliament led the way in these reforms 
by enacting the Corrupt Practices Prevention Act 
in 1854, which was aimed particularly at the 
practice of electoral bribery. This was followed 
in 1868 by the Parliamentary Elections Act, and 
in 18^ by the Corrupt and Illegal Practices Pre- 


vention Act. Altogether these statutes ewisti- 
tute a most comprehensive and well-devised body 
of legislation, and they have proved themselves 
to be admirably adapted to the end in view. 
They define with great particularity the acts 
which shall constitute the prohibit^ i^enaes, 
and prescribe the severe penalties of disfran- 
chisement and the avoiding of’ the elections for 
their commission. The personation of voters 
is made a felony, and bribery and the other 
practices enumerated are declared to be misde- 
meanors. Many of the best provisions of these 
statutes have been incorporated in the election 
laws of American States. For the history and 
scope of these laws, see Election; Electoral 
Reform. The English law may further 
studied in Rogers, Ejections (17th ed., London, 
1805) ; Mattinson and Macaskie, Law Relating 
to Corrupt and Illegal Practices (3d ed., Lon- 
don, 1802). 

COB'BY. A city in Erie Co., Pa., 37 miles by 
rail southeast of Erie, on the Erie and the Penn- 
sylvania railroads (Map: Pennsylvania, B 2). 
The State Fish Hatchery and the high-school 
buildings are prominent features. Corry has 
steelworks, machine shops, flour and feed mills, 
brickworks, and manufactures of tram locomo- 
tives, stationary, gas, and steam engines, leather 
goods, corsets, furniture, radiators, shovels, 
wrenches, brushes, toys, etc. It has also exten- 
sive dairying interests. There are three mineral 
springs of value in the vicinity. Settled in 
1860, Corry enjoyed a rapid growth, due to the 
existence of petroleum in the vicinity. The city 
adopted the commission form of government in 
December. 1913. Pop., 1890, 5677; 1900, 5369; 
1910, 5991. 

COBORY ( from OIr. coire, ravine, Swiss 
Kahre), A name applied to the recesses in a 
mountain slope beneath a sharp peak with ser- 
rate spurs, characteristic of the high Alps. 
These are referred by K. Richter to glacial 
erosion under specific conditions, although no 
glaciers occur in them at the present time. See 
Cirque. 

COB^SAC (native name), or Adive. A small 
fox {Vulpes cor me) of the deserts of Central 
Asia, its range extending through the open 
country from the Ural Mountains and Caspian 
Rea to Mongolia. It is pale, reddish yellow in 
hue, white on the ventral surface, and with the 
tip of the long bushy tail black. In the six- 
teenth century it was fashionable as a ladies’ 
pet in France. It digs holes for itself or seizes 
upon marmot burrows, preys, chiefly at night, 
on young marmots, small rodents, insects, etc., 
and resembles the American kit fox (q.v.). The 
Russian traveler Przevalsky reports it as abun- 
dant in Tibet, where it is called karsa by the 
Mongols, and is both trapped and run down by 
dogs. During the breeding season, in February, 
the high deserts resound with its owl -like cries, 
night and morning. Fox; and Plate of 

Foxes and Jackai.s. 

COB^SAIB (Fr. cormire, from Prov. corsari, 
Sp., Portug. corsarto, It. eorsaro, corsair, from 
corsa, Sp., Portug. corso, It. corsa, course, from 
Lat, cursuH, course, from currere, to run). A 
pirate or freebooter, or the ves^l used by one. 
The term was used with special reference to the 
marauding vessels of the Barbary Powers. 

COBSAPH. One of the smallest and most 
brilliantly orange-red rockfish (Sehastichthys 
rosaceus) of the California coast. See R<X3K- 
nsH. 
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IKIBSAXB, The. A narrative poem by By- 
ron (1814). The romantic adventures of the 
lofty-spirited pirate who is its hero are sup- 
posed to be continued in ham. 

COl^E, John Mubbat (1835-93), An Amer- 
ican soldier, born m Pittsburgh, Pa. fn his 
eighteenth year he entered at West Point, which 
he left to take up the study of law. He enlisted 
in the Union army at the outbreak of the Civil 
War, commanded a division at Memphis, and 
became brigadier general in 1863. He distin- 
guished himself in the Chattanooga campaign, 
was in command of a division in General Sher- 
man’s “March to the Sea,” and was brevetted 
major general for bis heroism at Altoona Pass 
(q.v. ). While defending this place Sherman 
sent him a sun telegram saying, "‘Hold the fort, 
for 1 am coming,” an exhortation taken by Ira 
1). Sankey as tiie topic of a hymn. He was 
afterward collector of revenue in Chicago and 
postmaster of Boston. 

COB^SET (Pr., dim. of corps, OF. cars, body, 
from Lat. corpus, body). An article appertain- 
ing to the costume of women, wdiich was intro- 
duced into France alsmt the time of the Revolu- 
tion, when the French ladies adopted the Greek 
dress. Previously they had been worn by Ger- 
mans, by whom they were invented. Bandages 
resembling corsets were used in Rome during 
the early ages, but only as a support, until a 
slender waist was considered a mark of beauty, 
wiien they were made to compress the form. 
Modern corsets, which vary with the dictates of 
fashion as regards shape, design, and material, 
are usually made of two thicknesses of white jean, 
silk, or other material, quilted together so as to 
form vortical cases, in w'hieh steels or whale- 
bones are inserted, or they may be wholly, or in 
part, of some elastic or webbing material. 
Usually they are in two pieces, closed in front 
with steel or w-halcbone plates, which rest on 
the breastbone vertically, and laced at the back 
as tightly as the wearer may desire. With the 
more general participation of women in various 
athletic siiorts there have been many modifica- 
tions in corsets aimed to secure freedom of 
movement, while the change from the hourglass 
figure, at one time fashionable, to classical or 
Empire costumes led to important innovations. 
As these styles demanded straight lines in prefer- 
enc(» to curves, corsets were modified accordingly, 
and at the same time a tendency developed to 
do away with these one-time essentials to dress 
and to emphasize the more natural figure. 
Whatever the changes called for by designers 
of fashions, the corset maker was alw^ays ready 
with new contrivances or substitutes to secure 
the desired figure. The manufacture of corsets 
in the United States more than doubled in value 
in the decade 1809-1909, and in 1009 the United 
States Census of Manufactures reported 138 es- 
tablishments (a decrease from 205 in 1890, but 
increase in capital and product), with a capital 
of $18,033,000, devoted to the manufacture of 
corsets. The value of the product in 1009 
was $33,257,000. As showing the tendency 
towards concentration and consolidation in this 
industry, it may be said that while the number 
of establishments in 1909 was no greater than in 
1899 {138 at each census) the amount of capital 
invested increased from $7,290,000 in 1899 to 
$18,033,CKK) in 1909 and the value of the output 
from $14,451,000 to $33,257,000. 

OOB^ICA {Gk. "Kitppos, Kymos, Kopah, Kor^ 
8%8f Lat. €or8%oa, Fr. Corse). An island belong- 


ing to France (the fourth in size of the islands 
in the Mediterranean), situated between lat. 41“ 
21' and 43“ N. and long. 8“ 32' and 9“ 31' E. 
(Map: France, 8., L 7). It is separated by the 
Strait of Bonifacio from Sardinia, on the south, 
and occupies an area of nearly 3368 square 
miles. In the northeast is a long, narrow penin- 
sula, pointing in the direction of Genoa and ter- 
minating in Cape Corso. In its physical 
formation Corsica undoubtedly belongs more to 
Italy than to France. Its surface is traversed 
by numerous mountain ranges of rugged appear- 
ance and covered with beautiful forests. The 
principal chain runs from north to south, send- 
ing off numerous offshoots in every direction. 
The highest summits of the island are Monte 
Cinto, 8881 feet, Monte Rotondo, 8612 feet; 
Monte Padro, 7851 feet; and Monte d'Oro, 7845 
feet high. The coasts are precipitous on the 
west, while on the east they are low and in 
some parts even swampy. The chief geological 
formation is granite, occasionally interspersed 
with porphyry and serpentine. There are a 
number of short and swift streams on the island, 
the principal of which are the Golo, Tavignano, 
and Taravo. The climate is generally healthful 
and the temperature moderate, the average for 
the summer being about 75“ F. The lower parts 
of the island are occasionally visited by malaria, 
but the mountain regions are very salubrious. 
The vegetation of the island is rich, and the fine 
forests of chestnut, pine, and beech for which 
Corsica W'as famous in ancient times are still 
found on the mountain slopes. The flora of the 
valleys does not differ materially from that of 
Italy. There is an abundance of olives, oranges, 
citrons, vines, and other Mediterranean plants. 
The inhabitants, numbering about 300,000, are 
not enterprising, and, because tlie island is some- 
what apart from the lines of regular traffic and 
intercourse with other peoples is wanting, they 
have retained many of their primitive customs. 

The soil IS very fertile, but agriculture is in 
a low state, loss than half the total area being 
cultivated. There is scarcity of both labor and 
capital. The chief products are wheat, barley, 
lye, corn, wine, fruits, and chestnuts, the latter 
being used extensively for food. The agricul- 
tural work is done in part by laborers who come 
over from Tuscany. The number of cattle and 
horses is small, but sheep and goats are numer- 
ous. The silkworm is cultivated. There are 
also good fisheries of tunny and pilchard. Among 
the minerals mined are iron, lead, copper, and 
antimony, and there are quarries of granite, 
marble, and alabaster. The chief imports are 
foodstuffs, building materials, and metal ware. 
The exports consist mostly of wine, olive oil, 
fruits, and chestnuts. Corsica forms a depart- 
ment of France, and is divided into the five 
arrondissements of Ajaccio, Bastia, Calvi, Corte, 
and Sartene. The population in 1901 was 295,- 
589; in 1906, 291,160, in 1911, 288,820, or 85.8 
per square mile. The Corsicans are of mixed 
origin, independent in spirit, passionate and re- 
vengeful. (See Vendetta.) They are simple 
and sober, but scorn work and pay little atten- 
tion to the development of the natural resources 
of their island. The vernacular is a corrupt 
Italian. The capital is Ajaccio, with a com- 
munal population of 19,227 in 1911; Bastia had 
29,412 inhabitants. There are no other laige 
towns; Corte had in 1911 5211 inhabitants, and 
Sartene 4746. 

Corsica is suppcwied to have been originaUy in- 
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habited by Ligurians. It was settled in suc- 
c^sion by the Etruscans, the Phoenicians, and 
the Phocaeans, and finally came into the pos- 
session of the Carthaginians in the fifth century 
B.C. Wrested by the Romans from the Cartha- 
ginians in the second half of the third century 
B.C., the island remained for seven centuries 
imder the sway of Rome, until, after repeated 
attacks by the Vandals, it finally fell into their 
hands in 469. After the conquest of the Van- 
dals by Belisarius in 534, Corsica was occupied 
successively by the Byzantine Empire, the 
Gotha, Franks, and the Saracens. Towards the 
end of the eleventh century it came into the 
possession of the Pisans, by whom it was ceded 
in 1347 to the Genoese. The rule of the latter 
was marked by continuous revolts on the island, 
and the ruling city found itself compelled on 
several occasions to ask assistance from Austria 
and France. In 1736 a German adventurer, 
Baron Theodor von Keuhof, became King of 
Corsica, but soon was obliged to leave the island, 
and was never able to return. The uprisings 
under the leadership of Paoli during the second 
half of the eighteenth century were of the most 
serious nature. In 1768 Genoa made Corsica 
over to France. Paoli made an attempt to re- 
sist the French rule, but the dispatch of French 
troops to the island compelled him to seek safety 
in England. He returned in 1790, and in 1793 
l»eaded a successful rising, in which the British 
lent assistance to the patriots. In the following 
year Corsica came under the protection of Great 
Britain, from which it obtained a constitutional 
form of government. Two years later the 
British were forced by the French to evacuate 
the island, which has ever since remained in the 
possession of France. Corsica is noted as the 
liirthplace of Napoleon. Consult: Girolami- 
Cortona, GSographie generate de la Corse 
{Ajacoio, 1893); Vuillier, The Forgotten Isles 
(New York, 1896) ; Caird, The History of Cor- 
Sica (London, 1809). 

COBSICANA, kor'sg-ka'na. A city and 
the county seat of Navarro Co., Tex , 62 miles, by 
rail, south-southeast of Dallas, on the Houston 
and Texas Central, the St. Louis Southwestern, 
and the Trinity and Brazos Valley railroads 
( Map : Texas, D 3 ) . It is the seat of the State 
Orphan Asylum and has an Odd Felloivs’ 
widows’ and orphans’ home, a Carnegie library, 
sanitariums, a fine courthouse, Federal and higli- 
sehool buildings, a natatorium, and an Elks 
Home. Corsicana is a progressive manufactur- 
ing centre, having among its industries large 
cotton mills, gins, and compresses, sheet-metal 
works, broom, harness, candy, overall, and soda- 
water factories, cottonseed-oil mills, brickyards, 
flour mills, a grain elevator, foundry and ma- 
chine shops, planing mills, etc. It is also the 
seat of an extensive oil industry, there being in 
its vicinity a number of wells, oil machinery 
factories, and two large refineries. The sewage 
svstem is owned by the city. Pop., 1910, 9749. 

‘ COB^SICAN BBOTHEBS, The. A romantic 
drama adapted by Boucicault from a French 
play. Les frires corses. 

COBSn^ k6r-se'n#. A celebrated Floren- 
tine family, which from the thirteenth century 
was prominent in the history of Italy. The 
most famous was Andbea (1302-i73), Bishop of 
Fiesole, who was canonized in 1629. He was 
for 40 years a monk in Florence and then was 
made Bishop of Fiesole, and later legate to 
Bol<^na. That town was in the midst of a civil 


war, but the eloquence of Corsini was succi^sful 
in subduing it. Austere in his life and ambi- 
tious only for his church, he was a type of the 
mediaeval bishop. L(msiizo b^ame Pop« Clem- 
ent XII in 1730. He restored the Corsini Palace 
in Rome, now containing the interesting Corsini 
Gallery. 

(AS. corsnwd, from coren, p.p. of 
c^osan, Goth, jbfusan, OHG. kiomn^ Ger. fciescn, 
to choose 4- sncBdf bit, from aftl)>aa, Goth, snei- 
OHG. st^dan, Ger. schneidm, to cut). A 
lorra of ordeal in early English law, which con- 
sisted in administering to the accused a morsel 
of barley bread, about an ounce in weight, which 
had previously been endowed by execration with 
the magical power of exposing his guilt or inno- 
cence. If the accused was innocent, the bread 
was readily swallowed, if guilty, it struck in his 
throat and killed him. It was in this way (the 
chroniclers tell us) that Godwin, Earl of Kent, 
met his fate in the reign of Edward the Con- 
fessor when accused of the death of the King’s 
brother. Compare the similar ordeal of the 
“water of jealousy,” which, according to the 
Mosaic law, was administered among the Jews 
to a woman charged with adultery (Nura, v.). 
Consult Blackstone, Commentaries on the Laws 
of England, bk. iv, p. 345. See Ordeal. 

COB'^SO (It., course). A word used to ex- 
press not only the racing of riderless horses, 
but also the siow driving in procession of hand- 
some equipagt's through the principal streets of 
a town, such as almost always takes place in 
Italy on festive occasions. This custom has 
given the name “Corso” to the princnial streets 
in almost all the larger towns of Italy. The 
best known of these is the (''orso in Rome. 

COB'SON, Hiram (1828-1911). An AVneri- 
ean scholar, born at Germantown, Pa. He held 
positions m the Library of Congress and the 
Library of the Rmithsonian Institution from 
1849 to 1856, and taught in Girard College, 
Philadelpbia (1865-66), and St. John’s College, 
Annapolis (1806-70), and was professor of the 
English language and litt'rature at Cornell Uni- 
versity in 1870-1003. In 1906 he became a 
pensioner under the Carnegie fund. His publi- 
cations include* Handbook of Anglo-Baceon and 
Early English (1871 ) ; Introduction to the Study 
of Browning (1886); Introduction to Shake- 
speare (1889) ; Primer of English Verse (1892) ; 
The Aims of Literary Study (1895) ; Selections 
from the Canterbury Tales (1896) ; The Voice 
and Spiritual Education (1896) ; Introduction 
to the Prose and Poetical Works of John Milton 
(1899). His Shakespearean textual criticism is 
of the highest value, and bis interpretation of 
poets, especially of Browning, is luminous and 
8ymj)athetic. 

" COBSOIT, Juliet (1842-07). An American 
educator and author, born in Boston. She was 
secretary of the New York Free Training School 
for Women in 1872-73 and devoted herself to 
study and experiments on healthful and econom- 
ical cookery and dietetics. In 1876 she estab- 
lished the New York School of Cookery. She 
wrote several popular books, among them Fif- 
teenrCent Dinners for Workingmen’s Families 
(1877); Dietary for Schools (1878), prepared 
at the request of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education; Cooking Manual (1878) ; 
Local American Cookery (1885) ; Living on Five 
Hundred a Year (1886). 

WILHM.M (1820-75). A noted 
German philologist, who devoted himself espe- 
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cially to tb# andent Italic langoag^ and dia- 
lects. He was born in Bremen, Jan, 1820, 
studied philology in Berlin (1840-44), and be- 
came professor of classical philology at Schul- 
pforta in 1846. On account of ill health he re- 
tired in 1866 and dedicated the remaining years 
of his life to research at Berlin. He died at 
Lichterfelde, near Berlin. His most important 
work, Veber Aussprache^ Vokalismus und Beto- 
nung der latemuehen Hpraohe^ was published in 
2 vols. in Leipzig (1858-59), receiving the prize 
offered by the Eoyal Prussian Academy of 
Sciences for the best work on that subject. A 
second edition appeared m 1868-70. It was 
followed and completed by Kritische Beitrage zur 
iatetmsche Formenlehre (1863) and Kritische 
Nachtrage (1866). Corssen afterward visited 
Italy and then set himself to prove that the 
Etruscans were an Italic people, allied closely 
to the Latins, in supjmrt of which theory he 
published a monumental work, V cher die Hprache 
der Etrusker (2 vols., Leipzig, 1874-75). His 
arguments met at once violent and universal op- 
position (see especially Wilhelm Deeeke, Corssen 
und die Bprache der Etruskcr, eine Kritik, Stutt- 
gart, 1875) and have never found support. 

COR'STORPHINE, George Steuart (1868- 
). A British geologist, born in Edinburgh. 
He was educated at the universities of Edin- 
burgh and Munich, in 1805 became ])rofessor of 
geology and mineralogy at the South African 
College and keeper of the geological depart- 
ment of the South African Museum, in 1806 
director of the Geological Survey of Cape Col- 
ony, and in 1902 consulting geologist of the 
Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, Ltd. 
From, 1008 to 1012 he was in private practice, 
after 1913 he served as principal of the South 
African School of Mines and Technology. Be- 
sides his annual reports of the Geological Sur- 
vey of South Africa (1806-1001), and papers 
in the Transactions of the Geological Society 
of ^outh ifrica (1003-04). he is coauthor with 
F. H. Hatch of The Geology of South xifttca 
(1905). 

CORT, kOrt, CoBNELis (c.1533-78). An emi- 
nent Dutch engraver and etcher. He was born 
in Hoorn, Holland, but removed to Antwerp, 
where he was first instructed by Hieronymus 
Cock, for whom he executed plates which were 
published with the signature of his master, as 
well as original landscapes. In 1566 he visited 
Venice, where, under the personal influence of 
Titian, W’hose best pictures he reproduced, he 
developed an admirable style. In 1571 he went 
to Rome and established an influential school 
there. The art of engraving had previously been 
confined to small plates, and Cort was the first 
to use a larger size. He w’as the chosen en- 
graver of the two Zucchari, Miziano, and the 
miniature painter Clovio, besides reproducing 
works of Raphael, Michelangelo, and other Ital- 
ian and foreign painters in Rome. His w'ork 
furnished a model for an entire generation in 
Italy, and until the appearance of Goltzius he 
was considered the foremost engraver. Among 
his pupils were Philippe Thomassm and Agos- 
tino Carracci. Consult Longhi, Calcographia 
(Milan, 1830), and Bartsch, Anleitung zur 
Kupferstichpunde (Vienna, 1821). 

CORT, I^ANS DE (1834-78). A Flemish 
lyrical poet, born in Antwerp. After being 
associated with the publication Grondicet^ he 
w’as appointed editor of the Schelde (1858). 
He was secretary to the general auditor of the 


military court at Brussels from 1861 until 
his death. He was one of the most distin- 
guished lyrical poets of Belgium, and his songs, 
although not conspicuous for fancy or im^ina- 
tion, are full of deep and genuine sentiment. 
His works comprise: Liederm (1857-59); 
2Hng-Zang (1866); Liederen (1868). He 
translated lyrics of Burns and Jasmin and Ger- 
man verse, and after 1861 conducted the period- 
ical De Toekomst. He edited (1869) the pos- 
thumous poems of Dautzenberg (q.v.), his 
father-in-law. 

CORTE, kort. The capital of an arrondisse- 
ment in the Department of Corse (Corsica, q.v.), 
at the confluence of the Tavignano and Reston- 
loa, 52 miles northeast of Ajaccio by rail (Map: 
France, S,, M 6), picturesquely situated among 
the mountains and protected % a commanding 
citadel W'hich has sustained many notable 'sieges. 
Corte was the seat of Paoli’s reform govern- 
ment. A university founded by that patriot 
bears his name; a communal college, an ancient 
palace, from which Paoli ruled, and an old 
Franciscan monastery which served as the par- 
liament house in 1765, and the house in which 
Paoli lived also remain. There are monuments 
to Paoli, General Gaffori, and General Casanova, 
Duke of Padua. Marble is quarried extensively 
in the neighborhood; lumber, wine, oil, and 
cheese are the staple products. Pop., 1901, 
5427) : 1911, ,5211. 

COBTEGIAHO, kdr't5-j4'n6, II (the Cour- 
tier ) . A famous work on etiquette by Baldas- 
saro Castiglione (qv ), published m 1528. There 
are English translations by Thomas Hoby(1561) 
and bv L. E. Opdycke (New York, 1903). 

CORTELYOXJ, k6r't6l-yoo, George Bruce 
(1862- ). An American public ojBBcial and 

capitalist. He was born in New Y^ork City, 
graduated from the State Normal School of 
l\estfield, Mass., in 1882 and in law from 
Georgetown University in 1895, and was en- 
gaged m teaching until 1889, when he entered 
public service as a post-office inspector. He be- 
came stenographer to President Cleveland in 
1895, assistant secretary to President McKinley 
in 1898, and two years later secretary. He 
vas reappointed by President Roosevelt in 
1901, and in 1003-04 was the first Secretary 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor As 
chairman of the Republican National Committee 
he conducted the campaign of 1904. He was 
Postmaster- General of the United States in 1905- 
07, and Secretary of the Treasury in 1907-09, 
and in the latter year became president of the 
Consolidated Gas Company. 

CORTE-REAL, or CORTERREAL, k6r't&- 
rfi'al', Caspar and Miguel (c.1450-c.1501). 
Portuguese navigators. In 1500 Gaspar seems 
to have visited the North American coast at 
various points between Labrador and the Bay 
of Fundy. From his last voyage, begun in 
1501, he did not return, although he sent back 
two of his vessels which did arrive safely. His 
brother Miguel in 1502 set out to find him and 
reached the northeast coast of America, but he 
too failed to return. In 1503 King ManUel of 
Portugal sent an expedition to learn their fate, 
but in vain. Consult Harrisse, Les Corte-Real et 
leurs uoyages au nouveau monde (Paris, 1883). 

CORTES, kOPTAs (Sp., Portug. pi. of corte, 
court). The name given in Spain and Portugal 
to the assembly of representatives of the nation. 
As one district of Spain after another was recov- 
ered by the Christian princes from the Moors, 
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there arose m each a corporation composed of 
the different ‘‘estates’* or orders of the popula- 
tion, limiting the power of the princes. From 
the union of several of these territories were 
formed the three leading kingdoms of Castile, 
Le6n, and Aragon, each having its Cortes, rep- 
resenting the clergy, the nobility, and the cities. 
In Aragdn the Cortes appointed a judge, known 
as the JusHcta, who decided disputes between 
the King and his subjects and confined the 
royal power within constitutional limits. In 
Castile the rights of the burghers were less 
extensive than in Aragbn, but in both states 
the King was dependent on the Cortes. After 
the union of Castile and Ledn with Aragdn the 
crown succeeded in greatly lessening the powers 
of the Cortes. After 1713 it did not meet till 
1789, on the accession of Charles IV. In 1809 
the Cortes, as composed in 1789, was assemliled 
by the Junta, and framed a new constitution, 
called the “Constitution of 1812,” which, how- 
ever, was set aside at the Restoration. See 
Spain, Government. 

The history of the Portuguese Cortes is very 
similar to that of the Spanish. In 1826 Dom 
Pedro promulgated a new constitution after the 
model of the French, calling the Cortes again 
into life, and abdicating at the same time in 
favor of his daughter, Marfa da Gloria. This 
constitution was set aside during the usurpa- 
tion of Dom Miguel, but was restored in 1842. 
The Constitution of the Republic, adopted Aug. 
21, 1911, provides for a Cortes of two chambers, 
the lower house chosen by the people, and the 
upper by the municipalities. The Cortes elects 
the president, who serves four years, is not re- 
eligible, and cannot be present at the debates of 
the chambers. The members of the cabinet have 
a right to the floor of both chambers. Con- 
sult Muro y Blartinez, Con^iituciones de 
Espana (Madrid, 1881); Desdevises du Dezert, 
UEspagne de Vancten regime (Paris, 1897-99) ; 
Colmeiro, Cortes de los antiguos reinos de Le6n 
y de Castilla (2 parts, Madrid, 1883-84); Ste- 
phens, Portugal^, in the “Stones of the Nations 
Series”, Prescott, Ferdinand and Isabella. 

CORT^SS, kbr-tas', HebnAn or Hebnando 
(1485-1547). Conqueror of Mexico. He was 
born at Medellin, m Estremadura, Spain, and 
was sent to the University of Salamanca, but 
his superabundant animal spirits and unre- 
strained passions for the fair sex cut short his 
university career The same cause made it 
impossible for him to remain at home, and 
BO he decided to try his fortune in the New 
World. An accident, received in scaling a 
tumble-down wall while on his way to a final 
clandestine rendezvous, postponed his departure 
until the spring of 1504, when he sailed for 
Santo Domingo. There he joined the forces 
engaged in suppressing a native revolt and 
quickly won promotion, so that in 1511 he was 
the chief executive officer with the expedition 
dispatched under Velasquez for the conquest of 
Cuba, becoming subsequently alcalde of San- 
tiago. Mining and stock raising, although 
profitable, were not sufficiently to his taste, and 
he persuaded Velasquez to give him the com- 
mand of an expedition to the mainland, made 
known at that time by the discoveries of Gri- 
jalva. No expense was spared in equipping a 
fleet of seven vessels, carrying 300 men Velas- 
quez, however, became suspicious lest Cartas 
should refu^ to recognize his authority when 
once he was in a position to establish himself 


ind^ndently. Eearniag that he was to be 
superseded, Cort4s gathered his for^s and set 
sail, on Kov. 17, 1518, before VelAsquez could 
order him to resign the command. Stopping for 
supplies at the settlements on the coast of Cuba, 
he proceeded to Cozumel Island, sailed along the 
Yucatan coast, and fought a bloody battle with 
the natives at Tabasco. In the early spring of 
1519 be landed at San Juan de Ulloa, There he 
obtained numerous captives, one of whom was 
the famous Mariana, \ihom he made his mis- 
tress, and who, out of devotion to him, acted as 
the interpreter, guide, and counselor of the 
Spaniards, and frequently saved them from seri- 
ous reverses. Finding a better harbor a little 
north of San Juan, the Spaniards removed 
thither and establislicd a town, naming it La 
Villa Rica de la Vera Cruz, An independent 
government was organized by vote of the settlers, 
who determined to renounce their allegiance to 
Velasquez and to acknowledge only the supreme 
control of the King in Spain. In order to pre- 
vent those who opposed this movement from de- 
serting him and carrying the news to Cuba, 
Cortes dispatched one vessel to Spain with mes- 
sengers to represent his cause at the court, and 
then sank the rest of his fleet. 

Starting on his march inland, Cortes entered 
the country of the Tlascalans, who fought him 
vigorously for a few days, but soon came to 
teims with the strangers and joined them 
against the Aztecs, by whom the Tlascalans had 
been subjugated not long before. From this 
time until the conquest was achieved, the tribe 
continued the most important and trusty of all 
tlie native allies of the Spaniards. Advancing 
into the country of the Cholulana, CorU'S suc- 
ceeded, after a iittle fighting, in persuading the 
people to accept a reconciliation with their tra- 
ditional enemies from Tlascala and to join them 
in his train for the march on Mexico. Motecuh- 
zoma, or Montezuma, the Aztec chieftain, pur- 
sued an irresolute policy and finally determined 
not to oppose the Spaniards directly by force 
of arms, but to await their arrival and learn 
more of their purposes. On Nov. 8, 1519, Cortds 
entered the city of Mexico and established him- 
self m one of its large communal dwellings, 
which had belonged to the family of Motecuh- 
zonia's predecessors. The Spaniards were 
allowed to roam through the city at their pleas- 
ure and found much gold and other treasures 
in the storehouses. Realizing that a party 
among the native leaders were talking of driv- 
ing the strangers out of town, Cortds induced 
Motecuhzoma to come to his house, where he 
was kept as a hostage. Shortly after, in April, 
1520, messengers brought word that an expedi- 
tion sent from Cuba by Velflsquez under the 
command of Narvftez, liad landed at San Juan 
de Ulloa, with orders to arrest Cort^ and send 
him to Cuba for punishment, Cort6s promptly 
started for the coast with a small force. He 
found the camp of his enemies unguarded, en- 
tered on a dark night, captured NarvAez, and 
the next day induct nearly all the soldier.** to 
join his own standard. Meanwhile, in Mexico, 
Alvarado, who had been left in command, had 
learned that the Aztecs intended to attack him 
at the clo^ of a great religious ceremony which 
w'as then being held. To prevent this, Alvarado 
suddenly surrounded the leaders, who were all 
busy with the sacrifices in one of the large 
courtyards of the town, and killed most of them. 
Cortes, as soon as all danger from Narvtez was 



liastened back to Mexico. He was allowed 
to enter the city peaceably, with his followers, 
bnt was imniediately surrounded and attacked. 
As there was no possibility of maintaining his 
position in the city, for lack of fo<^ or water, 
and as all hope of persuading the natives to 
desist vanished when Motecuhzoma died, an 
immediate retreat was decide on. Selecting a 
dark, rainy night — ^the famous Noohe Triate, on 
June 30 — ^the Spaniards and their native allies 
started out of the city. The Mexicans pressed 
on behind them. The Spaniards were hurried 
along the causeways or driven into the water, 
where they were seized by Mexicans in canoes 
and dragged off to the city for sacrifice. Some 
40 Europeans were captured alive, the great 
object of their enemies. Luckily for their fel- 
lows, the prospective sacrifices attracted the 
larger part of their assailants back into the 
city. Cortes retreated towards Tlascala. At 
Otumba he was confronted by an overwhelming 
force of his enemies. In despair the harassed 
Spaniards hurled themselves upon the Aztecs 
and crushed them. They nevertheless continued 
their retreat to Tlascala, where they recuperated 
during the summer. 

The arrival of several vessels with men and 
war munitions enabled Cortes to reorganize his 
army, so that he was prepared to take the field 
again in October. The outlying Aztec strong- 
holds were captured one by one, and the various 
subject tribes, ever ready to rebel against their 
native conciuerors, gradually recovered confi- 
dence in the white men. Carpenters had been 
set to work at Tlascala in constructing a fleet of 
small vessels, which were hauled along a canal 
dug for the purpose into the Mexican lake, so 
that it became possible to attack the city by 
water as well as along the causeways which con- 
nected Mexico with tlie land. By the end of 
April, 1621, with a force of over 900 Spaniards, 
and 87 horses, Cortes again approached the cap- 
ital. The city was attacked % columns along 
each of the three causeways from the shore, 
w'hile the fleet of brigantines, with cannon, en- 
gaged the vast number of canoes on the lake. 
For three months the Aztecs defended their 
homes stubbornly. Street by street was taken 
by the Spaniards, who were obliged to tear 
down each house as soon as they had stormed it, 
to prevent tlie natives from returning to the 
attack. At last, on August 13, the chief, Gua- 
temozin, who had been the principal organizer 
of the defense, was captured while trying to 
escape in a canoe, and the war ended. Cortes 
promptly set to work to repair the loss he had 
caused. The ruins of the city were used to fill 
in the maishy giound so as to afford a secure 
foundation for new edifices. Colonists were 
brought from Spam, and in a very short time 
the city of Mexico became the principal Euro- 
pean city in America. Numerous expeditions 
were sent off in all directions, to Tampico, 
across Honduras to the Gulf coast, and to the 
Pacifle, where Cortes established a shipyard in 
which were built the vessels he used later in 
his explorations of the Paeiflic coast. 

Meanwhile his enemies in Cuba and Spain 
were planning Cortes’s destruction. Officials 
were sent to Mexico to investigate his acts and 
supersede him, but he succeeded in persuading 
them to return without disturbing him. In 
1528, however, when Estrada arrived with ex- 
plicit orders to take over the government, 
Cortes yielded without oppiMition and took ship 


for Spain. There he was welcomed with royal 
honors, was created Marquis of the Valley of 
Oaxaca, the fairest domain in the New World, 
and was reappointed captain ^neral, although 
not restored to the civil governorship of Mexico. 
He married the daughter of the Count of Agui- 
lar and niece of the Duke of Bejar. In 1530 
Cortes returned to Mexico, where he amused 
himself for the next 10 years with schemes for 
further conquests. But the civil government 
being in other hands, he found himself con- 
stantly checked in his activity, his property de- 
tained from him, his rights interfered with, 
and his prestige rapidly waning. In 1536 he 
discovered Lower California and explored the 
Pacific coasts of Mexico, but no second treasure- 
trove awaited him. In 1539 Coronado secured 
the right to seek for the “Seven Cities” of Mar- 
cos de Niza, and in disgust Cortes went back to 
complain to the court. He was received with 
honor, but could secure no substantial assistance 
towards recovering his rights or his property. 
Joining an expedition to Algiers, he was ship- 
wrecked, losing a large part of his fortune. He 
then retired to a small estate near Seville, where 
he died, Dec. 2, 1547. Prescott’s Conquest of 
Mexico is, so far as Cortes is concerned, little 
more than an admirer’s abstract of the con- 
queror’s official dispatches, ivhich may be con- 
sulted in Folsom’s translation (New York, 
1843). The “Fifth Letter,” describing Cortes’s 
adventurous trip across Honduras m 1524, is in 
the “Hakluyt Society Series” for 1868. Con- 
sult: Ober, Hernando Cortez (New York, 1905) ; 
Antonio de Solis, Htstoria de la conqutsta de 
Mexico (Madrid, 1684; and a convenient edition 
in 5 small vols., Paris, 1827 ) ; and especially 
two recent works by F. A. MacNutt, Letters of 
Cortes to Charles V, Translated and Edited^ 
lath a Biographical Introduction and ^otes (2 
vols.. New York, 1908), and Fernando CortSs 
and the Conquest of Mexico: 1485-1541 » in 
“Heroes of the Nation Series” (ib., 1909). 

CORTES, Jost Domingo (c.1830-84). A 
Chilean author, born at Coquimbo He was 
successively journalist, member of the Chilean 
Legation in Belgium, and director general of 
liliraries in Bolivia. He published anthologies, 
histories, and biographical works, such as Dic- 
cionario htografico amerioano (1876), Htstoria 
de Bolima, Los revolucionartos de la inde- 
pendencta de Chile, and Republica de Mijico 
(1872). 

CORTES, Sea of. See Caeifoenia, Gulf of. 

COR'TEX (Lat., bark). That region of a 
stem or root which occurs between the central 
vascular region {stele) and the epidermis. In 
those stems w^hich increase in diameter each 
year the cortex becomes very much modified by 
the development of cork cells, being then usually 
called “bark.” See Morphology of Plants. 

CORTEX. See Nervous System and Brain. 

CORTETELL’’, Elmer Lawrence ( 1840- 1916 ) . 
An American civil engineer, born at South 
Abington (now Whitman), Mass. From 1861 
to 1865 he served in the First Rhode Island 
Light Artillery in the Civil War, returning to 
gr^uate from Brown University in 1867 and 
take up the practice of civil engineering. He 
served on railroad surveys and construction in 
hlisaouri and Illinois; with James B. Eads was 
resident engineer in ^instructing Mississippi 
jetties, and also cooperated with him in build- 
ing a ship railroad over the Isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepec, Mexico; was chief engineer of the New 
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York, West Sliore, and Buffalo Railroad^ of 
the Merchants Bridge, St. Lonia, the Brazos 
River jetties, Texas, Tampico (Mexico) harbor 
works, and the port of Parft, and Rio Grande 
do Snl, Brazil. Prom 1900 to 1902 he was 
consulting engineer of the National Public 
Works of the Argentine government. He is 
author of History of the Mississippt Jetties 
(1880) ; Report on BrusseU Navigation Congress 
(1898); Maritime Commerce of the World: 
Pasty Present, and Future (1898) ; Some Ports 
of the World (1901); Argentine: Past, Present, 
and Future (1903) ; Allowable Pressure on Deep 
Foundations (1907); Engineering and Commer- 
cial Conditions and Problems in Latin America 
(1911). 

CORTINA, k6r-t^'na, Juan Nepomuceno 
(1830- ). A Mexican soldier and brigand, 

born in La Higuera, State of Tamaulipas. Dur- 
ing the Mexican War he organized a band of 
cowboy guerrillas, later incorporated in the 
Mexican army. He fought at Palo Alto, rose 
to the rank of captain, but at the conclusion 
of the W'ar was refused a commission in the 
regular army. Thereupon he turned smuggler. 
Later he rose to be a general in the liberal- 
revolutionist forces, but after his defeat by 
General Hinojosa was forced to escape to the 
United States. From 1859 to 1863 he held sway 
on the frontier, devastating the country and 
making such official appointments as he saw 
fit. He supported the cause of Maximilian in 
1864, in 1867 again joined the Republicans, and 
in 1869 was appointed, by Juarez, federal chief 
of Tamaulipas. In 1876 he was arrested by 
General Canales, but instead of being executed, 
as General Diaz had directed, was incarcerated 
without tiial in the military prison of Santiago 
Tlaltelolco 

CORTINA'RIUS. See Fungi, Edible, and 
Plate. 

COR'TISSOZ, Royal. An American art critic, 
born in New York City. He became literary and 
art editor of the New York Tribune, lectured on 
art, edited an edition of Don Quixote and The 
Autobiography of Benvenuto Celhm, and, be- 
sides contributions to magazines, is author of 
Augustus Saint-Oaudens (1907); John La 
Farge (1911); Art and Common Sense (1913). 
His wife, Ellen Mackay Hutchinson Cor- 
Tissoz, associated with him in critical "work, 
is author of Songs and Lyrics, and acted as asso- 
ciate editor of The Library of American Litera- 
ture (11 vols. ) 

CORTGLiAND. A city and the county seat of 
Cortland Co., N. Y., 37 miles by rail south of 
Syracuse, on the Tioughnioga River, and on the 
Lackawanna and the Lehigh Valley railroads 
(Map: New York, D 5). It is the seat of a 
State normal school and the Cortland County 
Hospital, and, as a manufacturing centre, pro- 
duces extensively wire, wire cloth, carriages and 
wagons, carriage trimming, drop for^ngs, co- 
rundum wheels, motor trucks, broad silk, flour, 
piano cases, wall paper, etc. The government, 
under a charter of 1900, is vested in a mayor, a 
municipal council, and administrative boards 
and officials appointed by the executive, the ap- 
pointments, except the board of education, being 
subject to the consent of the council. First 
settled in 1792, Cortland was included in the 
township of Homer until set off as Cortland- 
ville in 1829. The water works are owned by 
the city. Pop., 1900, 9014; 1910, 11,504. 

CORTONA, kOr-tO'na. A city in the Prov- 
VoL. VI.~9 
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ince of Ammo, Italy, situated 2170 feet 

above the sea, 72 miles southeast of Florence and 
4 miles north of Lake Trasimeno (ancient Tra^i- 
menus) (Map; Italy, F 4). It has well-pre- 
served Cyclopean walls, built more than 3000 
years ago, 8500 f^t in eireumference, the ruins 
of old Roman baths, a museum of Etruscan an- 
tiquities, including a remarkable candelabram 
with 16 lights, assembled by the Etruscan Acad- 
emy, founded in 1726; the cathedral of Santa 
Maria, containing paintings by Luca Signorelli 
(q.v.), who was born here in 1441, as was 
Pietro Berettini, known as Pietro da Cortona 
(q.v.) in 1596. The fifteenth-century church of 
San Domenico also contains excellent paintings. 
The ancient Cortona, called “Kyrtonia’’ by Poly- 
bius, was the strongest of the 12 cities of the 
Etruscan League. As a Roman colony it lost 
its importance, but in the eleventh century 
again prospered. It sided mostly with the Ghih- 
ellines, came into the possession of the Casalo 
family in the fourteenth century, in 1409 was 
given by the last of the house to King Ladislaua 
of Naples, and by him in 1412 to Florence. Pop. 
(commune), 1881, 26,353; 1901, 29,343; 1911, 
29,659. Consult: G. Dennis, Cities and Ceme- 
teries of Etruria (London, 1883), and A. Della 
Celia, Cortona Antica (Cortona, 1900). 

CORTONA, Pietro da, properly Pietro 
Berettini (1596-1669). An Italian painter and 
architect, born at Cortona. He* studied under 
Commodi and Ciarpi in Rome, where the greater 
part of his life was passed. He was the most 
important painter of his day, and was employed 
by popes, cardinals, and princes Among the 
great decorative works intruat(‘d to him were 
the frescoes of the ceiling in the hall of the 
Barberini Palace, Rome; decoration of the suite 
of rooms in the Pitti Palace, Florence, with 
paintings representing the seven virtues neces- 
sary for a sovereign (1640-47), and the frescoes 
in the church of Santa Maria in Vallicella. He 
was also superintendent of the mosaics for St. 
Peter’s, and himself designed those of the chapels 
of the right aisle. Among his oil paintings are 
“The Battle of Arbcla” (Louvre), painted for 
Louis XIV; a “Nativity” (Prado), painted for 
the Spanish King; “Daniel in the Lion’s Den” 
(Aecademia, Venice). Cortona founded a new 
style in Rome and did for painting what Ber- 
nini did for sculpture, accentuating the personal 
individual tendency in opposition to the classical 
trend of his age. He had a remarkable power 
of heightening the illusion in his frescoes, and 
the warm golden tones of his later works are 
admirable. As an architect, he designed the 
facade of Santa Maria in Via Lata, the portico 
of Santa Maria della Pace, and the church of 
Santa Martina, all in Rome. Consult his 
biographies by Fabbrini (Cortona, 1896) ; Gei- 
senheimer ( Florence, 1909 ) ; Poliak, in Kunst- 
kronik, Neue Folge, xxiii (1912). 

CORUMBA, k&-r65m'ba. A town of Brazil, 
in the State of Matto Grosso, on the west bank 
of the Paraguay River, about 325 miles south- 
east of Matto Grosso (Map; Brazil, F 7). The 
naval arsenal of Brazil is on the east bank of 
the river. Pop., 10,000, 

CORUl^A, k6-roS'ny&. A fortified seaport 
of Spain, capital of the province of the same 
name, in Galicia, situated on a small headland 
in the Atlantic, formed by two bays: the Ria de 
la Corufia and the cove of El Orzdn, 315 miles 
northwest of Madrid (Map: Spain, A 1). It is 
built partly on the slope and partly at the foot 
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of a hill and is dirided into the upper and lower 
towna, the former being the more ancient. The 
lower town, which was formerly an insignifloint 
fishing village, is now more important and is 
wdll built, with broad and well paved streets. 
The ancient section, which is partly surrounded 
by the old walls, contains the more prominent 
edifices, though there are comparatively few 
public buildings of note in Corufia. The 
churches of Santiago and Santa Maria del 
Campo, of the twelfth century; the barracks, 
the Capitanla-General, and the modern military 
hospital of San Carlos, are worthy of mention. 
Tlie provincial institute has a considerable li- 
brary and valuable scientific collections, and the 
city contains al^ a meteorological observatory, 
and various educational institutions, including 
a marine school. Other features of interest are 
the grave of Sir John Moore Iq.v. ), with a 
monument in the garden of San Carlos, and the 
so-called Torre de Hercules, of doubtful Phceni- 
cian origin, having been built more probably in 
the time of Trajan, which has served as a 
lighthouse for more than a century. The harbor, 
protected by five forts, tw'o of which, San Anton 
and San Diego, defend the entrance, is safe and 
commodious. Corufia is the centre of an ex- 
tensive commerce, the exports comprising live 
stock, fruits, vegetables, wine, hams, sardines, 
leather, p6at, etc., while the principal imports 
are sugar, hides, coal, oil, and manufactured 
articles. There is also an important coastwise 
traile. The city has a variety of manufactures, 
including cigars, linen goods, canvas, cordage, 
lumber, barrels, paper, etc., and many of the 
inhabitants are emploved in the fisheries. Pop., 
1897, 40,500; 1900, 43,971; 1910, 45,050. 

The ehronich'd histoiy of Corufia dates from 
the Roman occupation. In the Middle Ages it 
was called Caronium It was part of the emirate 
of (Jbrdoba for some time, and suffered severely, 
with the rest of Galicia, in the reconquest. The 
Portuguese captured the town in 1370. Here 
John of Gaunt landed in 1386, to urge the claims 
of his w’lfe, Dofia Constanza, to the Castilian 
crown, and in 1554 Philip II sailed from the 
port to marry Queen Mary of England. Corufia 
was the point of departure of the “Invincible 
Armada” in 1688, and m the following year it 
w^as taken by Drake and Norris and nearly de- 
stroyed. The harbor was the scene of English 
naval victories over the French m 1747 and 
1805 Corufia is famous for the repulse, on 
Jan. 16, 1809, of the French under Marshal 
Soult. by Sir John Moore, who succeeded in 
withstanding the French attempt to stop the 
English embarkation, but lost his life in the 
battle. The engagement took place on the 
heights of Elvifia. In 1823 the city fell into 
the hands of the French. In 1836 it was cap- 
tured by the Carlists. The result of the Spanish- 
American War in 1898 w^as disastrous to 
Corufia's trade with Cuba and Porto Rico. 

COBfTJNTGDIIIC (Neo-Lat., from Hind. Kurand, 
corundum), or Auamantijst: Spab. An anhy- 
drous aluminum peroxide that crystallizes in 
rhombohedrai forms of the hexagonal system. 
Owing to their extreme hardness (in which 
corundum ranks next to the diamond) and their 
liigli specific gravity (from 3.95 to 4.10), the 
colored varieties are much sought after as gems. 
According to their colors, they are called 
sapphire, which is blue; Oriental ruby, which is 
red; Oriental topaz, which is yellow; Oriental 
emerald, which is gieen; and Oriental amethyst, 


which is purple. In addition to these there is 
the asteriated or star sapphire, which exhibits 
an opalescent star of six rays. The dark-colored 
varieties are called coru^um, and granular 
corundum is known as emery. The colored 
varieties of corundum are found chiefly in 
Burma, China, Ceylon, and in the United States, 
where it occurs in the crystalline rocks along 
the Appalachian Mountains, at Cheater, Mass., 
in northern Georgia, and in Montana, where 
sapphires of gem grade have been found. Emery 
(q.v.), which is used as an abrasive material, is 
found in Asia Minor, at Chester, Mass., and in 
Canada. The imports into the United States 
are about $100,000 annually, chiefly from Can- 
ada. See Abrasive. 

COBUN'NA. A city and the county seat of 
Shiawassee Co., Mich., 30 miles (direct) north- 
east of Lansing, on the Shiaw’assee River, and 
on the Ann Arbor and the Grand Trunk rail- 
roads ( Map : Michigan, E 5 ) . The public library 
and McCurdy Park are among the features. It 
has a trade in coal and manufactures flour, 
buffalo and astraehan cloths, vitrified brick, and 
furniture. Pop., 1900, 1510, 1910, 1384. 

COBVAL'LIS. A city and the county seat 
of Benton Co , Ore., 96 miles south by west of 
Portland, on the Southern Pacific, the Portland, 
Eugene, and Eastern, the Oregon Electric, and 
the Corvallis and Eastern railroads, and on the 
Willamette River (Map Oregon, B 3). Cor- 
vallis is the seat of the State Agricultural 
College and contains a fine courthouse and city 
hall and a large college armory. River steam- 
boat lines add to the transportation facilities. 
There is a considerable trade in grain, lumber, 
flour, live stock, and wool. Dairying, stock 
raising and the raising of fruit and benies are 
important occupations The manufactures in- 
clude lumber, flour, brick and tile, ice cream, 
cigars, etc. Pop., 1900, 1819; 1910, 4552. 

CORVlilE, kor'v&'' (Fr., from ML. cormta, 
demanded, from Lat. corroqata, demanded, sc. 
opera^ work, from com-, with -f rogaie, to de- 
mand). An obligation imposed under the Roman 
law and continued under feudal law, whereby 
the inhabitants of a district performed certain 
services, such as repairs of the highway and 
bridges, for the sovereign or the feudal lord. 
Under the feudal lords eorvees were greatly in- 
creased and diversified, but were usually deter- 
mined by the local customs. Gradually the 
people succeeded in escaping from most of the 
corv^es by substituting payments. But in some 
countries some burdens were long continued ; 
e.g.,' French peasants were subject to some cor- 
vees until the French Revolution. Under the 
name of preHation the corvee system was re- 
vived, and w«._ made the subject of various legis- 
lative modifications in 1824 and 1871. In some 
arrondissements all able-bodied men may be 
called upon to give three days’ work for the 
upkeep of the roads. In England the Highways 
Act of 1837 did away with all statutory labor on 
the roads, but in Scotland the practice persisted 
until 1883, when it was abolished by law. The 
system was enforced by the Dual Control in 
Egypt, where, in 1882, 234,000 fellaheen were 
call^ out for 100 days to clean the irrigating 
canals; but the obligation was gradually abol- 
ished until, in 1887, through the efforts of the 
British, the eorv6e for this purpose was wholly 
done away with, and the labor performed by 
contract. Other corv4es were abolished by 189i, 
except the forced labor to guard against floods. 
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For the feudal corv^es, consult Luchaire, Manuel 
des in sHtut tons frangatses (Paris, 10(^). 

COEVEI, kdi^vi (ML. Corbeia Kovoj New 
Corbeia, as it was first occupied by monks from 
Corbie). A Benedictine abbey of (jlerinany, on 
the Weser, near Hdxter, the oldest and most 
famous abbey m Saxony. It was founded by 
Louis the Pious in the beginning of the ninth 
century, being a colony from the monastery of 
the same name in Picardy. It received rich en- 
dowTuents and was the centre of great agricul- 
tural improvement and prosperity during the 
earlier part of the Middle Ages, besides being 
the seat of a famous school. In 1793 it wus 
made a bishopric by Pius VI. Its territory then 
embraced about 22 square miles, with 10,000 
inhabitants. In 1802 it w’as secularized and 
annexed to Nassau, from which it was trans- 
ferred, in 1807, to Westphalia, and in 1815 to 
Prussia. Hie church of the abbey is built in 
Gothic style, magnificently adorned in the in- 
terior, and contains a multitude of monuments 
of successive dynasties. The library and ar- 
chives of the cloister, w^hich contained most valu- 
able records of the early ages of German history, 
have all been destroyed, the Chromcon Cor- 
beiensCf an alleged record of this abbey from its 
foundation to the end of the twelfth century, 
being a forgery. Certain brief Annales Corhei- 
enses from 648 to 1148 are, however, printed m 
the Monumenta Qermamw Eistorxca. Consult 
Wigand, Geschichte der Ahtei Korvey (Hoxter, 
1819). 

COBVETTE, kdr-vet' (Fr., from Sp. con eta, 
corheta, It. corvetta, corvette, from Lat. cotbita, 
slow ship of burden, from corhis, basket). In 
the days of sailing men-of-w^ar, a corvette was a 
ship-rigged vessel ( i e., having three masts, all 
square rigged), cany mg all her broadside guns 
on one covered deck. The upper deck, above the 
guns, w'as flush { i.e , was continuous from stem 
to stern, wdthout poop or topgallant forecastle). 
Corvettes occasionally had a bow or stern chaser 
on the upper deck. 

COB'VIDJE (Neo-Lat. nom. pi, from corvus, 
crow). A family of passerine birds which m- 
t hides the ravens, crows, magpies, jays, etc. 
See these w'ords, and Plate of ilAYS, Magpies, 

ETC. 

COBVFHUS, Matthias. See Matthias 
CORVINFS. 

COBVIN-WIEBSBITSKI, kor-ven'-v^rs-bit'- 
ske, Otto von (1812-86). A German author, 
born at Gumbinnen, He took part in the revo- 
lutionary uprising in Baden in 1848 and 1849, 
and became chief of the general staff of the 
Republican forces at Rastatt. He was con- 
demned to death, but the sentence was commuted 
to SIX years’ solitary confinement. In 1855 he 
w^ent to London, whence in 1861 he proceeded to 
the United States to act as the war correspond- 
ent of the Augsburg AUgemeine Zeitung Dur- 
ing the Franco-German War he was the corre- 
spondent of the Vienna 'Netie Frete Presse, and 
his experiences are admirably described in his 
well-known book, In France with the Germans 
(1872). In his earlier years Corvin devised 
“Corviniello,” a species of metal work inlaid 
with mother-of-pearl, stones, or other materials 
His numerous historical and other writings in- 
clude* Histortsche Denkmale des christlichen 
Fanatismus (1845), the second edition of which 
appeared under the title Pfaffenspiegel (1869), 
and was further supplemented by Die Getssler 
(3d ed., 1892-93). Consult his Ertnnerungen 


aus metnem Lebm (4th ed., Rudolstadt, 
1890-92). 

COB'VO (Sp., crow). The mc^t northerly 
and the smallest of the Azores (q.v.) (Map: 
Portugal, A 4). 

COR'VHS, hlABcrs Vamsbius (c.370-270 b.c.). 
A general of the early Roman Republic. He 
was twice dictator and six times consul, and 
occupied the curule chair 21 times. He defeated 
the Gauls, the Volsei, the Samnites, the Etrus- 
cans, and the Marsi. He owed his name, tradi- 
tion said, to the cortms, raven, wdiich helped him 
to defeat a gigantic Gaul. 

COR'WIN, Edward Tanjobe (1834-1914). 
An American writer, and historian of the Re- 
formed Dutch church. He -was born in New 
York City, July 12, 1834; graduated at the 
present College of tiie City of New Yoik in 1853, 
and at tlie Theological Seminaiy in New Bruns- 
wick, N J., in 1856. He has held various 
pastorates, but his reputation rests upon his 
literary work, which has made him the recog- 
nized histoiian of his denomination. His pub- 
lications include: Manual of the Reformed Prot- 
estant Dutch Church in Korth America (1859, 
4th ed. 1902), Millstone Centennial (1866), A 
History of the Reformed Church, Dutch (1895) ; 
Ecclesiastical Records of Few York (0 vols , 
Albany, 1901-05). This is a translation and 
elaborate annotation of the letters which passed 
between the Classis of Amsterdam and the 
churches in the New Netherlands and Province 
of New York, and so are an important historical 
source. It is published by the New York State 
Library. He contributed to the first e<lition of 
the New International Encyclopedia. 

CORWIN, Thomas (1794-1865). An Ameri- 
can lawyer and statesman, born in Bourbon Co , 
Ky. He studied and practiced law in Ohio, 
where his eloquence soon won him prominence. 
He was a member of the State Legislature from 
1822 to 1823 and in 1829, and of Congress from 
1831 to 1840, when he was chosen Governor of 
Ohio. From 1845 to 1850 he was a member of 
the United States Senate, and in the latter year 
he became Secretary of the Treasury in Presi- 
dent Fillmore’s cabinet He was again in (!on- 
gress (1859-61) and was Minister to Mexico 
from 1861 to 1804 As an orator he won his 
greatest distinction, his speeches both on the 
stump and m debate being examples of remark- 
able eloquence. His arraignment of the adminis- 
tration for the war with Mexico in the Senate, 
Feb. 11, 1847, was a notable effort, which made 
him many enemies and damaged his political 
career. Consult Russell, Thomas Coriiin (Cin- 
cinnati, 1882), and J. Morrow, Life and Speeches 
of Thomas Corwin (Cincinnati, 1890). 

CO'BY, Charles Barney (1857- ). An 

American ornithologist, born in Boston. He 
became professor and honorary curator of 
zoology in the Field Columbian Museum in Chi- 
cago. His publications include: Birds of the 
Bahama Islands (1880); The Beautiful and 
Cunous Birds of the World (1880); Southern 
Rambles: Florida (1881); Montezuma^s Castle 
(1899), The Birds of Illinois and Wisconsin 
( 1909 ) ; Mammals of Illinois and Wisconsm 
( 1912) ; Description of Twenty-eight New Species 
and Subspecies of Neotropical Birds (1913). 

GOBY, William Johnson (1823-92). An 
English poet, mn of Charles Johnson, of Tor- 
rington, Devonshire; his mother was a grand- 
niece of Sir Joshua Reynolds. He was educated 
at Eton, and at King’s Collie, Cambridge; was 
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B.A. in 1845, and in the some year 
b^^iyoie fellow of his college. He was at once 
appointed assistant master of Eton, where he 
won great distinction as a tutor. In 1872, hav- 
ing inherited an estate at Halsdon, he retired 
from Eton and changed his name to Cory. His 
subsequent home was Hampstead, where he died, 
June 11, 1892. Cory is mainly known for a 
volume of verse entitled lonica (1858, repub- 
lished with additional poems in 1891), contain- 
ing “Mimnermus in Church” and other poems 
of great tendem^s and beauty. The volume was 
reissued, with additions, in 1891. He is also 
author of an agreeable Guide to Modern Enghsh 
HtBtory from 1815 to 18S5 (1880-82), of Lucre- 
tihs, a treatise on writing Latin verse (1871), 
and of lophon (1873), on Greek Iambics. After 
his death appeared his Letters and Journals 
(Oxford, 1897). 

COEYAT, kdr'yat, or COBYATE, Thomas 
(1577-1617). An English traveler and author, 
born at Odcombe and educated at Oxford. He 
made an extensive tour of Europe, traveling 
mostly on foot, and published his experiences 
in a volume entitled Coryafs Crud/itxes (1611; 
new ed., 1905). It was the first manual of 
continental travel and was illustrated with en- 
gravings. Parts of this work, consisting of 
mock verse commending the author, were pub- 
lished separately under the title Odcomhian 
Banquet (1611). Coryat made other voyages 
through Greece, Asia Minor, north Africa, and 
India, where he died. 

COBYBANTES, k5rT-ban't§z ( Gk. KoptJ/Sarres, 
Koryhantes) . Mythical beings, attendant upon 
the Phrygian Cybele (q v.), as the Curetes (q.v.) 
belong to the Cretan cult of Zeus and Rhea. 
Unlike the Curetes, with whom they were some- 
times confused, the Corybantes were not believed 
to dance in armor, but rather to perform wild 
and orgiastic dances which frequently ended in 
ecstasy The name does not properly denote 
priests, or human beings at all, since the Cory- 
bantes represent rather gods of procreative sig- 
nificance; but, as the priests of Cybele imitated 
these dances, the name is sometimes extended to 
them. Consult Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osirts 
(London, 1907), Part IV of his Golden Bough. 

COBYCIA, k6-r!8h'I-& (Lat., from Gk. Kwpi/- 
kIo., K6rykia). The mother of Lyeoria, by 
Apollo. She was a nymph, whose name is pre- 
served in that of the Coi'ycian Cave on Mount 
Parnassus, and in the appellation Corycides 
applied to the nymphs of the cave and to the 
muses, who were worshiped on Parnassus. See 
CASTAI.IA. 

COBYIPALIS. See Fumabiacsi®. 

COBYPALIS (Neo-Lat., from Gk. KopvdaWls, 
korydallis, KopvSSs, korydos, crested lark, from 
K^pm, korys, helmet) or Dobson. A genus of 
large, net- veined insects (true Neuroptera), rep- 
resenting the family Sialididse, and peculiar to 
America, w'here its larva, used for bait under 
the names ‘^crawler,” “dobson,” ‘^hell devil,” and 
many others, is the largest of our aquatic in- 
sects. The single species (CorydaZis eomuta), 
often called “hell-grammite,” is brownish green 
in color, about 2 inches in lengtti, and expands 
its four nearly equal wings fully 6 inches. “In 
the female the jaws are very large, flat, and 
toothed at the extremity, but in the male they 
are remarkably long and slender, not toothed, 
and the sharp tips crossing each other; their 
only use is evid^tly for seizing the soft, some- 
what yielding body of the female during the act 


of pairing; hem^ during its short life the male, 
at least, takes no food.” The female lays her 
eggs in midsummer, in white chalky masses al- 
most an inch wide, on tree leaves, rocks, timbers, 
etc., overhanging water, into which the young 
drop as soon as hatched. These sink to the 
bottom and grow rapidly into large, slate-gray, 
tough, predatory larvae, which hide under stones, 
etc., in the rapid streams where they most 
abound, clinging firmly to some support with 
their anal hooks, while they seize in their jaws 
such living creatures as eome within their reach. 
They remain in the water 2 years and 11 months, 
then creep out upon land, where they wander 
about at night for a few days, then pupate in 
some retreat, and speedily emerge as adults. 
The larvae (dobsons) are regarded as the most 
satisfactory bait known for still fishing, and 
are captured with nets, after overturning stones, 
etc., and frightening them out into the open 
water. For the many interesting peculiarities of 
the structure and economy of this and other 
species of the Sialididae (called “adder flies” in 
England), consult: Howard, The Insect Book 
(New York, 1901); Packard, Standard Natural 
History, vol. ii (Boston, 1884) ; Miall, The 
natural History of Aquatic Insects (London, 
1895) ; Kellogg, Amei'ican Insects (New York, 
1908) ; Davis, “Sialididae,” in Aquatic Insects in 
New York State (Albany, 1903). 

COB'YDON. A town and the county seat of 
Harrison Co., Ind., 25 miles west by south of 
Louisville, Ky , on Indian Creek and on the 
Louisville, New Albany, and Corydon Railroad 
(Map: Indiana, C 4). It is known as a summer 
resort, one of its attractions being a sulphur 
well. Corydon was the capital of the Territory 
of Indiana from 1813 to 1816, and of the State 
of Indiana from 1816 to 1825, when the seat of 
government was removed to Indianapolis. The 
old capitol IS still standing. The Constitutional 
Convention of 1816 met here. In 1863 the town 
was the scene of a sharp skirmish between a 
small force of State militia and a superior force 
of Confederate raiders under John Morgan. Pop., 
1900, 1610; 1910, 1669. 

CORYDON. A town and the county seat of 
Wayne Co., Iowa, 81 miles (by rail) south by 
east of Des Moines, on the Keokuk and Western 
and the Chicago, ^ck Island, and Pacific rail- 
roads (Map* Iowa, D 4). Corydon is essentially 
an agricultural town and exports a large amount 
of timothy seed. The eleetric-light plant, sewer, 
and water works are under municipal ownership 
and control. Pop., 1900, 1477, 1910, 1703. 

CORYDON. 1. A shepherd in the Idyls of 
Theocritus, and in the second and the seventh 
Eclogue of Vergil, and hence a name conven- 
tionally used in literature to designate a country 
swain, as in Spenser’s Faerie Queene and Colin 
Clout. 2. A shoemaker in Scott’s Count Robert 
of Paris. 3. A musical countryman in Walton’s 
Compleat Angler, who fraternizes with Piscator. 

COB'YDUS. See Hazelnut. 

COB'YMB (from Lat. corymhus, from Gk. 
KSpvfifios, korymbos, cluster, from KSpvs, korys, 
helmet). A flat- topped flower cluster, in which 
the pedicels arise at different levels upon an 
elon^ted axis and the outermost flowers bloom 
first. See Inelosesgence 

CORYMCBHS (Lat., cluster). That mode of 
dressing the hair which prevailed among the 
Greek womaa and which may be seen in ex- 
amples of the antique, particularly in the stat- 
ues representing Venus. This arraii^emmt of 
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tlie hair was also adopted by the Romans. It 
consisted in gathering it upward upon the 
crown and back of the head in one knot. It 
may be seen in its simplest form in the statue 
of the Venus de’ Medici, in the XJffizi Galleiy, 
Florence. 

COB YITA CTICS. See Sea Anemone. 

COB'YFHA. See Fan Palm ; Gebang Palm. 

COB'YPHEN’E (Lat. coryphwna, from Gk* 
Kopvipaiva^ koryph€L%na, a sort of fish, from Kopv^ij, 
koryphe, summit), Doeado or Dolphin. One 
of a genus of fishes (Coryphcma) of the family 
Coryphsenidse, to w^hich the name “dolphin/* 
properly belonging to the Cetacea, has been 
popularly transferred. The coryphenes are al- 
lied to the opahs, and are remarkable for the 
beauty and metallic brilliancy of their colors, 
which delight the spectator as the grace- 
ful fish are seen gliding with extreme rapidity 
near the surface of the water, gleaming in the 
light, and the changes the colors undergo while 
the fish is dying have acquired a poetic celeb- 
rity. They have an elongated compressed body 
covered with small scales, the head rising in 
a sharp crest, the mouth large. They are 
large fishes, attaining a length of 6 feet, and 
are inhabitants of the high seas of warm cli- 
mates, where they chase the flying fishes and 
other surface prey with great speed and vora- 
city. The common, almost cosmopolitan cory- 
phene {Coryphwna htppurus) occurs on the 
coast of the United States as far north as Cape 
Cod. “They are often caught by sailors at sea 
and are considered most excellent food. It is 
an almost universal custom before eating them 
to test the flesh by putting a piece of silver 
into the vessel in ■which they have been cooked, 
it being a common belief that if the flesh is 
poisonous the silver will turn dark.^’ (Goode.) 
See Plate of House Mackerel. 

COBYPH'ODON (Neo-Lat., from Gk. Kopv<f>iy, 
koryphe, summit + iSois, odous, tooth). A 
fossil amblypod mammal of the Lower* Eocene 
beds (Wasatch) of western America, related to 
Tmoceras and the XJintatherm. A complete 
skeleton of Cortfpliodon radians has been found, 
and is mounted in the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York City. It shows 
an animal between 5 and 6 feet in length, with 
large skull, formidable teeth, short neck, rather 
long body, and short, strong, bowed legs with 
spreading toes. The brain cavity is remarkably 
small. The skeleton indicates a heavy, clumsy 
animal tliat lived in the bordering marshes of 
the Wasatch lakes, feeding on succulent water 
plants. Coryphodon remains have also been 
found in the Eocene beds of Europe. Consult 
Osborn, “A Complete Skeleton of Coryphodon 
Radians,” Bulletin of the Amertcan Museum of 
Natural History, vol. x (New York, 1898), and 
Knipe, Evolution m the Past (London, 1912). 
See Tertiary System ; Tinocebas ; Uinta- 

THERIUM. 

COBYYIA An inflammation of the nasal and 
ocular mucous membrane, with disKiharge of thin 
mucus. Preceded by a chilly feeling and a slight 
rise of temperature, it constitutes the invasion 
of measles, whooping cough, la grippe, and. certain 
fevers, and is constant during hay fever (q.v.). 
Constipation or uric-acid diathesis is often the 
underlying cause for its appearance ; the exciting 
cause is nearly always hacteri^ infection. Re- 
lief in the simple forms follows the use of aflca- 
line laxatives, nasal spraying with mild anti- 
septic solutions, and the correction of any 


diathesis such as rheumatisiu. If neglected, the 
mucous membrane afford an inviting field for 
the germs of yrtppe, pneumonia, etc. 

COS, or KOS (Gk. K«5s, JTds, It. Stanchio, 
Turk. Istankoi). One of the Dorian Sporades, 
off the southwest coast of Asia Minor, now be- 
longing to Turkey. Cos is about 23 miles long, 
and about 74 in cireumferenee. On the southern 
side of the island a range of hills, odled Prion, 
extends along the coast; the western half of the 
island is also mountainous, hut the eastern por- 
tion north of the jagged ridge of Mount Prion 
is a fertile plain, producing the grapes and the 
sultana raisins which furnish the chief modern 
exports. The population is estimated at about 
10,000. In ancient times the island w’tis famous 
for its perfumes, wines, and silk (probably pro- 
duced from an inferior variety of worm), from 
which were woven the transpareirt Cohn gar- 
ments {Coa nestts) worn by the courtesans of 
Greece and Rome. There are many mineral 
springs on the island, which early became an 
important seat of the w’orship of Aselepius 
(q.v.). The precinct of Aselepius, on Mount 
Prion, was excavated in 1900-04; it had a con- 
tinuous history from the sixth century b.c. to 
554 A.D. Cos was the birthplace of the great 
phvsician Hippocrates (q.v.) and of Apelles 
(q.v.). The chief town, Cos, is situated on the 
northeast coast, on the site of the ancient city. 
In the centre of the main street is a gigantic 
plane tree, said to have stood there before the 
Christian era. To the northwest is an old fort- 
ress of the Knights of St. John. The harbor is 
small and so filled with mud as to be available 
only for small boats. The inhabitants are em- 
ployed chiefly in agriculture, Cos is mentioned 
in the Iliad among the allies of the Greeks, and 
the island seems to have been early colopized. 
Later it was the seat of a Dorian colony, ap- 
parently from Epidaurus (q.v.), and became a 
part of the Dorian Hexapolis, It was a mem- 
ber of the Athenian Learie, and in the fourth 
century b c. enjoyed a prosperity which in- 
creased under Alexander and his successors. It 
was the birthplace of Ptolemy TI Philadelphus, 
and the home of Philetas, the bucolic poet, who 
founded on the island a school of which Theo- 
critus (q.v.) was the most distinguished mem- 
ber. From the Latin conquest of Constanti- 
nople (1204 A.D.) till its capture by the Turks 
in 1523, Cos shared the vicissitudes of Rhodes 
and the neighboring islands. In 1912, in the 
course of the Turco-Italian War (q.v.), it was 
seized by an Italian fleet, but Italy, by the 
Treaty of Lausanne (Oct. 15, 1912), engaged to 
restore to Turkey the jEgean Islands on condi- 
tion that a general amnesty should be granted 
to the inhabitants and that local autonomy and 
public liberty should be guaranteed. The con- 
temporaneous outbreak of the Balkan War 
(q.v.) aroused a vigorous agitation among the 
Greek islanders of Cos for union with the Greek 
Kingdom. It was agreed by the Treaty of Lon- 
don (May 30, 1913) that the final disposition 
of all the .^gean Islands should be left to the 
Powers , in the meanwhile Italian occupation of 
Cos continued. Consult: Rayet, Memoir e sur 
rile de Cos (1876) , Paton and Hicks, Inscrip- 
tions of Cos (Oxford, 1891), Herzog, Koische 
Forschnngen (Leipzig, 1899); Arohdologisehe 
Anzetger (1895). 

GOSA, kS'sA, Juan de jjl (c.l460-e.l512). 
A Spanish navigator and cartographer, born in 
Santofta (Santander). He accompanied Colum- 
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bus on his first and second voyagcfs, and after 
returning to Santofia for a brief period, settled 
in the Puerto de Santa Marfa {Province of 
Cddiz), where lie became famous as a cartog- 
rapher. He was the principal pilot of the ex- 
peditions sent out under Ojeda (1499) and 
Rodrigo Bastidas (1500) to explore the coast of 
Venezuela, After two other successful voyages 
(1504-07 and 1507-08) he was appointed by 
Juana hereditary alguaml mayor of Urubli. 
Isabella, in 1503, had appointed him to this 
position, but had not made the title hereditary. 
Late in 1509 he fitted out three vessels with 
which he set sail for Santo Domingo to meet 
Oje<la, who had b^n appointed general of Kueva 
Andalucfa. In Santo Domingo he served as 
arbiter between Ojeda and Nicuesa in a dispute 
o\er the boundaries of their respective territories 
and Jurisdiction. In 1510 Posa had to defend 
himself from Portuguese accusations that he had 
made discoveries and explorations beyond the 
line set for the Spaniards. Later Cosa accom- 
panied Ojeda to South America, where the entire 
party, with the exception of Ojeda and one 
other, was massacred by Indians while trying to 
land in Cartagmia Bay, Cosa losing his life in 
deliberate defense of Ojeda. In 1500 ('osa made 
a large map of the world, probably the first to 
be prepared after 1492 and the first, therefore, 
to include the New World For this reason it 
is of the gr(*ateat value to cartographers and 
historians, and many reproductions of the part 
relating to America have been made. It was 
aeeidentally diseov<»red by Humboldt in the 
libraiy of Baron Walckenaer in Pans in 1832, 
and since 1856, wlum it was acquired by the 
Spanish government, has been in the Naval 
Museum in Madrid. On several oeeasions parts 
of it, have been n-produeed, but M. Jomard’s is 
the only reproduction of the* whole map. on the 
original scab* and with the original colors. 

COSCIN'OMANCY (from Gk. k6<tkcpou, 7cos- 
kinon, sieve -f- fiavreLa, manteia, divination). A 
species of divination, practiced from the earliest 
times by means of a sieve and a pair of shears 
or forceps. Tylor {Primitive Culttne, 4th ed., 
vol. 1 , p. 128) says* “The sieve ivas held hanging 
by a thread, or by the points of a pair of shears 
stuck into its rmi, and it would turn, or swing, 
or fall, at the mention of a thief’s name, and 
give similar signs for other purposes.” The 
ordeal of the Bible and key is a survival of the 
old custom. The fiftieth Psalm is read, and 
when the verse beginning “Wlien thou saivest a 
thief" 18 reached, the apparatus is expected to 
turn towards the culprit. See Superstition. 

COSE'CANT. See Trigonometry. 

COSEGttlNA, ko'aa-gwe'na, or COSIGtjlNA, 
ktVs^-gwe'iid. A volcano in the extreme north- 
west corner of Nicaragua, Central America 
(Map* Central America, D 4). It is situated 
on a small peninsula which partly separates the 
Gulf of Fonseca from the Pacific; it has an alti- 
tude of over 3000 feet. Its latest eruption, on 
Jan. 20, 1835, is famous as the most violent in 
history. The sky w'as darkened by the asliea 
during three days for a distance of 100 miles 
from the Trater, and ashes fell as far away as 
Jamaica and Bi^ota, Colombia. The explosion 
was said to have been heard in the city of 
Mexico, 900 miles away. 

GCPSEXt, or Kosil, The capital of a district 
of Silesia, Prussia, on the river Oder, at the con- 
fluence of the Klodnite, 25 miles southeast of 
Oppeln (Map; Prussia, H 3). It is a garrison 


town, has a castle, and was formerly sur- 
rounded by walls, the site of which has b^n 
converted into boulevards. A fine monument 
commemorates the unsuccessful siege by the 
French in 1807. The towm manufactures cellu- 
loid, lumber, flour, malt, beer, bricks, and refined 
petroleum. It was the capital of a former duchy 
in the fourteenth century. Pop., 1905, 7085; 
1910, 7832. 

COSEiEY, koz'll. A manufacturing town in 
Staffordshire, England, a suburb of Wolverhamp- 
ton (Map: England, D 4), with which its indus- 
tries and public works are identified. It has 
iron, coal, and cement mines, manufactures of 
iron goods and stoves. Pop., 1901, 22,219; 1911, 
22,834. 

COSENTIA. See Cosenza. 

COSENZ, kd's&nz, Enrico (1820-98). An 
Italian soldier, born at Gaeta. He entered the 
military service of Naples in 1840, participated 
in the campaign in Upper Italy ( 1848 ) , and 
afterward was prominent in the defense of Venice 
against the Austrians. In 1859 he became a col- 
onel in the “Hunters of the Alps.” Garibaldi’s 
corps, and in 1860 took part in the expedition to 
Sicily. Upon Garibaldi’s assumption of the dic- 
tatorship of Naples, he was appointed Minister 
of War. He commanded a division in the attack 
on Rome in 1870, and from 1881 until liis retire- 
ment m 1893 was chief of the general staff of 
the Italian armv. He also held civil office as a 
deputy from 1860, and senator fiom 1872. 

COSEETZA, k6-z6nt'sa (Lat Co^entia) . The 
capita) of the Province of Cosenza (Calabria 
Citenore) at the confluence of the Crati and 
Busento rivers, in south Italy, situated 120 
miles southw'est of Taranto, and only a short 
distance from the Mediterranean (Map: Italy, 
L 8). It is commanded by a castle, whose 
ivalls, 9 feet thick, were shattered in the earth- 
quakes of 1783, 1854, and 1870 The older and 
lower p^rt of the town is infected witli malaria 
in summer. The cathedral, of the thirteenth 
century, wdiicli lias lieen restored, contains the 
tombs of Louis III of An]ou, and Isabella, con- 
sort of Philip III of France, who died here in 
1435. In the attractive public gardens, near the 
prefecture and the new theatre, are a figure of 
Liliertv liy Giuseppe Pacchioni, erected in 1879 
to the brothers Bandiera and others who took 
part in the Calabrian rebellion of 1844, and 
busts of Garibaldi, Cavour, and IVIazzini There 
are a seminary, a royal college, a technical 
school, two academies of science and fine arts, 
and a chamber of commerce. Cosenza markets 
silk, oil, wine, manna, hemp, gram, and honey, 
and manufactures faience, iron and steel ware 
Alaric, King of the Visigoths, died here m 410 
while on his way to Sicily after the spoliation 
of Rome. Tradition has it that he and his 
treasures were buried just below the town in 
the Busento ( ancient Buxentius ) , where the 
Crati joins it — a spot now marked by the Ponte 
Alerico. The city is subject to earthquakes, 
having suffered many severe shocks. Pop. (com- 
mune), 1881, 16,253*, 1901, 21,545; 1911, 23,805. 

COSETTE, The adopted daughter of 

Jean Valjean in Hugo’s Les MisSrahles. 

COSHOCTON, k5-shdk'ton. A city and the 
county seat of Coshocton Co., Ohio, 69 miles 
east-northeast of Columbus, on the Pennsyl- 
vania, the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago, and 
St. Louis, and the Wheeling and Lake Erie 
railroads, on the Ohio Canal, and on the 
Muskingum River (Map: Ohio, G 5). It con- 
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tains a city hospital, Carnegie library, park 
and fair grounds, and a fine courthouse. Co- 
shc^ton is in the centre of a coal, gas, and oil 
r^on, and has several novelty advertising 
establishments, machine shops, pipe works, auto- 
mobile, carriage, furniture, and glass factories, 
potteries, paper and flour mills, etc. Settled in 
1811, the city was incorporated in 1833. The 
water works are owned and operated by the 
municipality. Here, after a long struggle, Colo- 
nel Boquet concluded a treaty with the Dela- 
ware Indians in 1765. Pop., *1900, 6473; 1910, 
9603. 

COSi EAH TXJTTE (It., all women act 
alike). An opera by Mozart (q.v.), first pro- 
duced in Vienna, Jan. 26, 1790. 

COSIGtfiNA. See CosEGUiNA.. 

COSIMO, k0'2^-mo, Pieeo I)i. See Piero di 

COSIMO. 

GOSIMO BE» MEDICI, da ma'd^-che. See 

Medici. 

COSIN', kiiz’n, John (1594-1672). An Eng- 
lish prelate He was born at Norwich and was 
educated at Cambridge. After holding rect orates 
at Ehvick, Braneepeth, and elsewhere, he as- 
sumed charge of St. Peter’s College, Cambrid^, 
in 1635. Three years afterward he was made 
vice chancellor of the university and in 1640 
w’as appointed Bean of Peterborough He was 
chaplain to Charles I and subsequently loined 
the royal family in Paris, where for nearly 20 
years he conducted religious services in the 
household of Queen Henrietta. In 1660 he was 
appointed Bishop of Durham. Although by no 
means inclined towards Puritanism, he was an 
inveterate antagonist of Roman Catholicism, and 
during his long residence in France was re- 
garded as the champion of the Protestant cause 
in that country. Many of the finest prayers m 
the English church were written by him, while 
his other numerous writings are imbued with 
the force and brilliancy of his interesting per- 
sonality. He was celebrated for the remarkable 
frankness with which he defended his views, 
even under the most unfavorable conditions, and 
by his splendid administrative ability in the 
cliurch. His works include CollecUon of Pri- 
vate Devotions, prepared at the request of King 
Charles I and first published in 1627 ; ficholasU- 
cal History of the Canon of Holy Scripture 
(1657) ; Historia Transuhstantintioms Papalis 
(1675) ; Notes on the Book of Common Prayers 
(1710). A collected edition of bis works was 
published (5 vols ) in 1843-55, and his Cor- 
respondence (2 vols ) in 1868—70. 

COMBINE. See Trigonometry. 

COS'MAS (Lat., from Gk. Ko<r/taf, Kosmas), 
surnamed Tndicopleustes (i.e., Indian naviga- 
tor). A merchant of Alexandria, in which city 
he was probably born, who, after having traveled 
much m eastern Asia, including India and Cey- 
lon, returned to Egypt and ended his days in 
monastic retirement about the middle of the 
sixth century. While a monk he wrote a Chrts- 
tmn Topography in 12 vols., in the Greek lan- 
guage, containing much information about many 
countries and particularly about India. An at- 
tempt to reconcile everything to his notions of 
the meaning of the Bible led him into many 
errors, but though deficient, and even absurd 
scientifically, as a record of travel and geo- 
graphical information, the eleventh book, which 
gives a description of the animals of India and 
of the island of Ceylon, takes high rank. His 
other works, which seem to have included a 


treatise of the motion of the stars, and com?* 
meutaries on the Psalms and Canticles, have 
perished. The Topography (which, among other 
tiling, gives the filrst account of the Mmu- 
mentnm AduUtanum; see Aduij:) was edited by 
Montfaucon in the Nova Cotteetio Patrum 
Greecorum, vol. ii (Paris, 1707), reprinted by 
Migne, Patrol. Ormm^ Ixxxviii, translated by 
Charton in his Voyageurs (Paris, 1854), and 
in English by McCrindle (London, 1897). An 
edition was edited by Winstedt (Cambridge, 
1910). ^ 

GOSMAS (Lat., from Gk. Koo-gas, Kosmas) 
and DA'MIACSriTS (Lat., from Gk. Aaptar6s). 
Tuo Arabian brothers of the third century, 
Christian martyrs under Diocletian. They prac- 
ticed medicine without fee (whence they came to 
be knoven as “The Silverless”) at *.Egea in 
Cilicia, and, having refusetl to sacrifice on pagan 
altars, were beheaded in 303. Their day in the 
calendar of the Roman church is September 27. 
They are honored as the patron saints of 
physicians and apothecaries. A short-Ined order 
of knights spiiitual, named after them, was in- 
stituted during the Crusades. A round temple 
on the north side of the Roman Forum, built by 
the Emperor Maxentiiis to his son Romulus, was 
converted into a church in their honor in 526. 
Its mosaics are among the most valuable in 
Rome. 

COSMAS OF FBAGTJE ( c. 1039-1 125 ) . A 
Czech historian, dean of the cathedral at Prague. 
His works, particularly his “Chronica Boe- 
morum,” printed in the second \oliime of the 
Fontes Rerum Bohemicarum (Prague, 1874), 
constitute a very complete and accurate record 
of the histo^ of the times. 

COSMATI, k68-ma'te. The popular name of 
a group of medite\al Roman architects and 
decorative marble workers, from Cosmas, th(‘ 
name of two important members. The group 
was composed of two families: one descending 
from a certain Tebaldo, vrho was father of 
Lorenzo, grandfather of Giacomo, and great- 
grandfather of Cosmas I, and flourished about 
1150-1250: the other founded by Pieter Mel- 
lini, father of Cosmas II, the most prominent of 
whose sons were Giovanni and Deodato, active 
from about 1250 to 1350. It dispersed with the 
departure of the popes for Avignon and the fall 
of Rome as an artistic centre. The specialty of 
this school was the use of rich mosaic inlay in 
geometric patterns in architecture and church 
interiors and furniture — a style often called 
Cosmatt work. But it was not confined to this 
family, being a style common to all the other 
family groups of artists of mediaeval Rome and 
its neighborhood, such as the families of Paulus 
and Vassallectus, The beautiful cloisters of St. 
John Lateran, St. Paul Without the Walls, and 
Santa Sabina in Rome are the most familiar of 
their large works. The choir seats at San Lo- 
renzo, the tabernacles at Santa Cecilia and St. 
Paul’s, the pulpits at the Aracceh, the tombs at 
the Minerva and Santa Maria Maggiore, the 
paschal candlestick at Santa Cecilia, the pave- 
ments of these and many other Roman churches, 
show the versatility and universal use of this 
style. But most of the finest works are scat- 
tered throughout the province, at Civita Castel- 
lana, Subiaeo, Corneto, Alatri, Ana^i, Alba, 
Ferentino, Terracina, and other cities. Tlie 
architectural as well as the decorative work was 
probably designed and executed by these artists. 
That the style was Roman is shown by the in- 
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icriptioa of 1229 in the charming cloister of 
Sassovivo in Umbria, where the artist calls it 
Roman work. However, there were two other 
contemporary Italian schools which produced 
similar work: that of Campania, with centres 
at Salerno, Sessa, and Gaeta; and that of Sicily, 
in the churches of Palermo, Monreale, Cefald, 
and others. 

Consult: Boito, Architettura Cosmatesca 
(Milan) ; Frothingham, “Notes on Roman 
Artists of the Middle Ages,” in early volumes 
of American Journal of Archwology ; G. Clausse, 
“Les Cosmati,” in Revue de * Vart chr€tien 
(1897), Les marhrters remains (Paris, 1897); 
Tommasseti, Bolletino della Commisstone Archie 
tetturale Comunale (Rome, 1906) ; Filippini, La 
Bcultura nel trecento tn Roma (TMrin, 1908). 

COSMETICS (Gk. tcoaiUoa^ kosmed, 1 adorn). 
The term is used to indicate (1) all the mix- 
tures and preparations employed for the purpose 
of beautifying and improving the appearance of 
the hair or skin; (2) the art which serves to 
adorn, beautify, and improve a person’s looks 
and appearance. 

The preparations used are liquids, ointments, 
creams, and powders. Liquids are used chiefly 
for the hair in order to produce a more luxuri- 
ous growth, or to impart to it a strong gloss, 
or to effect a change in its color, as by means 
of hair dyes and hair bleaches. The liquids used 
usually contain alcohol and oil in dilution ; some 
containing also medicinal substances, such as 
quinine and canthandes, intended to act as a 
stimulant to hair growth. These preparations 
are all applied to the hair and scalp, followed by 
brisk rubbing or massage. It is the massage 
chiefly, if not wholly, that brings about the de- 
sired result, since the friction improves the 
circulation of the scalp and thus by nourishing 
the hair roots causes a more healthful condition 
and rapid growth of the hair. The cleanliness 
imparted to the scalp by the liquid preparation 
used and the rubbing likewise enhances hair 
growth. The ordinary hair tonic is not in- 
jurious, but hair dyes and hair bleaches fre- 
quently contain poisonous ingredients and are 
apt to be injurious both to the hair and to the 
general health. 

For the face and hands various massage 
creams, vanishing creams, ointments, and 
powders are prepared. Some of the creams have 
carmine red incorporated into them to act as a 
rouge and to gi\e a pink color to the skin of 
the face. The massage creams are made of 
casern, glycerine, fat, and water with some per- 
fume added thereto. There are other prepara- 
tions made of starch or chalk; and still others, 
like the pearl white, contain a white bismuth 
powder which is deposited as a fine white flour 
upon the skin. All these preparations for the 
skin are more or less harmful, because they clog 
up the skin’s pores, thus interfering with its 
proper physiological functions and with its 
nutrition. 

The cosmetic art includes a variety of pro- 
cedures and manipulations by means of the hand 
and by the assistance of certain electrical ap- 
liances and vibrators. Manicuring and artistic 
air dressing properly belong to the cosmetic 
art. Facial massage and the removal of wrinkles 
manually and by the vibrator are likewise cos- 
metic procedures. Cosmetic surgery is that 
branch of the surgical art practiced expressly 
for the purpose of improving a person’s looks 
and not to cure disease. The procedures are 
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various, ranging from the removal of super- 
fluous hairs by means of the electric needle to 
the removal of naevi, or birthmarks and moles. 
The correction of harelip and certain nasal de- 
formities, as the hammer nose, are procedures 
of cosmetic surgery. See Pebfumeby; Rouge. 

COS'MIC BUST. See Dust. 

COSMOCFOlTSr (Gk. Koaftoyovla^ kosmog<miaf 
from KocTfioSy kosmos, ordhr, world, universe -|- 
gonS, birth, origin). A name used by 
astronomers to designate theories concerning the 
origin and development of the solar system, stel- 
lar systems, or the universe in general. Many 
remarkable facts connected with our solar system 
tend to show that its present condition cannot 
be the result of a purely accidental action of 
natural forces. Thus, the orbits of all the im- 
portant planets are very nearly circular and 
are situated nearly in the same plane ; the direc- 
tions of the planets’ motions m their orbits are 
the same for all ; all the planets, wiHi the prob- 
able exception of Uranus and Neptune, rotate 
in the same direction on their own axes, and 
that direetimi is the same as the direction of 
their orbital revolutions, etc. Even the plane- 
tary satellites share in these peculiarities of the 
solar system ; the planes of their orbital revolu- 
tions about the primary planets are always very 
near the corresponding planes of the planets’ 
own axial rotations, and the directions of the 
satellites* revolutions also coincide with the 
directions of the planets’ axial rotations. 

The Nebular Hypothesis. Kant and Laplace 
have given us the well-known “Nebular Hy- 
pothesis,” later developed by Sir W. Herschel, to 
account for the state of affairs existing in the 
solar system. According to this hypothesis, the 
material composing the system was originally a 
mass of intensely hot nebulous or gaseous mat- 
ter that tended to assume a rotating globular 
form under the action of gravitational forces. 
Gradually the mass contracted, and successive 
rotating rings of matter were from time to time, 
as it were, left behind. These rings, in turn, 
broke up, and the matter of each formed a plane- 
tary system in which again rings and satel- 
lites could form just as m the parent nebular 
mass. 

Darwin’s Hypothesis. In 1885 Sir George 
Howard Darwin showed mathematically that the 
present condition of our earth and moon (the 
revolution of the moon and its axial rotation 
being synchronous) might have been brought 
about by the action of the tidal friction work- 
ing continuously through successive ages of 
cosmic time. Indeed, it is quite reasonable to 
suppose that, when earth and moon were nearer 
tc^ether, and as yet in a more or less plastic 
condition, very gigantic tides must have been 
set up — ^tides involving the earth’s semisolid 
matter, as well as the oceans of water and air. 
Darwin’s researches have brought out the fact 
that such tides must produce important modi- 
fications in any system of celestial bodies. 

The Meteo^c Hypothesis. Sir Norman 
Lockyer’s so-called Meteoritic Hypothesis as- 
sumes that space was originally occupied by 
swarms of meteors (q.v.), and that collisions 
between these swarms gave rise to condensa- 
tions from which the stars have been gradually 
built up by accretion. 

The Planetesimal Hypothecs. Modem re- 
search has shown that the nebular hypothesis 
is unable to explain all the phenomena presented 
by planetary systems, and, in order to overcome 
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the difficulties which arise. Professors Chamberlin 
and Moulton, of the University of Chica|^, have 
recmitly put forward a theory which the former 
c^lis the “Planetesimal Hypothesis.” It may be 
regard^ as a combination of the nebular and 
meteoritie hypothes^. Led to the conclusion by 
the large number of spiral nebulse which have 
been brought to light by modem telescopes, the 
propounders of this theory suppose the solar 
system to have developed from such a nebula. 
This they imagine to have had its origin at a 
time when another sun passed near our own. 
This nebulous mass was composed of a great 
number of small masses, but throughout it there 
were primitive nuclei of considerable dimensions 
around which have gathered accretions of the 
scattered material, thus giving rise to the planets. 
See Nebula; Solar System; Sun; etc. 

Ancient Cosmogonies. Scarcely any people, 
either ancient or modern, has been without some 
theory concerning the creation of the world. The 
cosmogonies of chief interest in connection with 
our own views are those of Babylonia, India, 
Iran, Greece, and ancient Germany. The Baby- 
lonian system resembles in many respects the 
cosmogony of the Bible. There was darkness 
and water, with strange monsters. Into this 
chaos the god Bel entered, and clove the cosmic 
sea, and parted the darkness. Animals took the 
place of the former monsters, and man himself 
was created, as well as the sun and moon and 
five planets. In some of the latest hymns of the 
Kigveda (q.v.) water was the source of all, 
whence came fire and wind — the breath of di- 
vinity. Or, again, the world arose from the 
sacrifice of Man (Skt. purusha), whose head be- 
came the sky, his feet the earth, his eye the 
sun, his breath the wind, while from his mouth, 
arms, thighs, and feet the four castes sprang. 
These ideas, developed more fully in the pseu- 
doepical Sanskrit Purdnas (q.v.), exhibit clearly 
the pantheistic trend of Hindu thought. The 
role of Kama or Love in Indian cosmogony bears 
some resemblance to that of the Greek Eros. 
Iranian cosmogony, as we find it in the Avesta 
and the writings in Pahlavi (q.v ), corresponds 
to the dualistic character of the Zoroastrian 
religion. Ormazd, the god of everlasting light, 
created the good in opposition to Ahriman, the 
devil, who dwells in eternal darkness. In the 
course of a period of 3000 years Ormazd created 
the heaven, water, earth, plants, animals, and 
man. In the following 3000 years Ahriman pro- 
duced evils to combat these creations of Ormazd ; 
but, despite some temporary success, he was 
finally forced to yield to the powers of good. 

Greek cosmogony is more varied. The Homeric 
poems regard Ocean as the source of the world, 
while the Hesiodic account ascribes the first be- 
ginnings to Chaos. Thales followed the first 
theory, and Anaximander the second, which has 
its parallel also in India. Anaximenes con- 
sidered air to be the source of all, while Heracli- 
tus postulated fire as the primal element, and 
supposed a constant flux of all things, where 
only the divine law (Zeus) was immutable. 
The notion of Eros or Love as a cosmic force 
was introduced into Greek philosophy by Par- 
menides and Empedocles, for which Anaxagoras 
substitute Mind (Gk. povs). Of special in- 
terest in this connection is the atomic theory of 
Democritus, according to whose view the world 
is permeated by a soul which is composed of 
atoms in continual motion, and which partakes 
of the nature of fire. later Greek philosophy 


did hardly anything towards the developmmt of 
cosm(^onie ideas. 

For Germanic beliefs on this subject, the most 
comprehensive source is the Fdf«spo, an Ice- 
landic poem of the twelfth centuiy of our 
era. 

Bibliography. For the cosmc^mic id^s of 
the Egyptians consult the studies of Naville. 
The cosmological views of the American Indian 
and Eskimo tribes, of the African rac^, and of 
the peoples of Farther Asia and the islands of 
the Eastern seas, may be gathered from the 
writings of Brinton, Grey, Tjdor, and othera 
The Hindu theories will be found in Hopkins, 
JRehgions of India (Boston, 1895), and the Per- 
sian in Jackson, “Iranische Religion,” in Geiger 
und Kuhn, Grundnss der transiehen Phtlologio 
(Strassburg, 1900). Consult also; Lukas, 
Grundbegriffe in der Kosmogome der alien 
Volker (Leipzig, 1893); Jensen, Kosmologte 
der Babylonier (Strassburg, 1890) ; Meyer, 
Eddische Kosmogome (Freiburg, 1891); Faye, 
8ur Vorigine du monde . . . iMortes cosmogo- 
niques des anctens et des modemes ( 2d ed., Paris, 
1885) ; Plunket, Ancient Calendars and Con- 
stellations (London, 1903) ; Chamberlin, “Fun- 
damental Problems m Geology,” in Fear Book 
No. S of the Carnegie Institution; Clerke, 
Modern Cosmogonies (London, 1906) ; La- 
grange, Etudes sur les religions sSmitiques 
(Paris, 1905) , Moulton, “On the Evolution of 
the Solar System,” in A strophysical Journal for 
October, 1906; Hale, Study of Stellar Evolu- 
tion (Chicago, 1908) ; Lowell, The Evolution 
of Worlds (New York, 1910). 

COSMOP^OLIS (fiom Gk. kScuos, kosmos, 
order, world, universe -j- rroXis, pohs, city). A 
French novel by Paul Bourget (1892). The 
characters come to Paris from all quarters of 
the earth, forming an international society. 
The theme of the action is the persistence of 
ethnical differences even where a complete cos- 
mopolitanism has apparently been reached. 

COSMOP^OLITE (Gk. Koa-uon-oXirijs, cosmopo- 
lites, citizen of the world, from KSajxos, kosmos, 
order, world, universe -f- rroXlrys, politds, citizen, 
from TToXts, pohs, city). A plant which grows 
spontaneously in every climate. Not to be con- 
fused with ubiquist (q.v.). 

COSMOB.AMA, kSz'md-r&'mA (from Gk. K^tt- 
(los, kosmos, order, world, universe -f- dpa^a, ho- 
rama, sight, from 6pa,v, horan, to see). An ar- 
rangement of lenses and mirrors for viewing 
pictures, so that they appear as natural as 
possible. The name was applied to exhibitions 
where representations of landscapes, buildings, 
and other features of places in different parts 
of the world could be seen. By properly ar- 
ratiging the lenses, mirrors, and illumination, 
tlie pictures were produced not only enlarged, 
but with the effect of perspective. Cosmoramas 
were first introduced in France at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. 

GOSGMEOS (Neo-Lat., from Gk. K^ayot, kosmos, 
order, world, universe). A genus of annual and 
perennial herbs pf the family Compositee. The 
20 or so species comprised in this genus are 
natives of tropical America, mostly Mexico. A 
few annual species are cultivated in flower gar- 
dens and have within recent years come into 
increased prominence and popularity, especially 
in the United States. (For illustration, see 
Plate of Cbanbmsby, etc.) The plants branch 
freely and are sometimes 10 feet high, leaves 
pinnately cut, flowers mostly rose, crimsom, 
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purple, yellow, or white; i^nerally soHteiy on 
a long peduncle. A sandy soil n<^ too rich is 
preferred. The seeds are sown indoors, and the 
plants when large enough are set in the ^rden, 
after danger of frost is past. Cosmos bipinnatus 
and Cosmos sulphurous are the species most 
commonly grown. The former grows 7 to 10 
feet high, blooms in the late fall, and has many 
different forms. A dwarf variety about 4% 
feet high blooms in July. Cosmos sulphurous 
grows 2% to 4 feet high, with sulphur or rich 
orange-yellow flowers 1 to 3^4 inches in dia- 
meter. It comes into blossom in some of the 
more southern States in late spring and con- 
tinues to bloom without cessation until killed 
by fall frosts. The black cosmos ( Cosmos 
dll ernf (thus) is a tender annual, growing only 
12 to Ifl indies high. 

COSMOS. A great scientific work in four 
volumes, by Alexander von Humboldt, which 
appeared at intervals from 1845 to 1858. It is 
a physical description of the universe, setting 
forth physical laws in logical order, though 
modern science show's it faulty in some of its 
matter. 

OOSQXriH, kft'skaN', Emmanuei. (1841- 
). A French writer on folklore. He was 
born at Vitry-le-Frangois, Marne. In his Contes 
populaires do Lorraine (1887) he follows Benfey 
in an attempt to show that the folklore of 
Europe has been derived from India. He also 
wrote on ecdesiastical subji'cts, chiefly for the 
paper he Frangais, and translated into French 
the works of Joseph Fessler (qv.) on papal 
infallibility (1873) and the Vatican Council 
(1877). 

COSS. See Alqebba. 

COS^SA, Feancesco (c.l435-c.77). An Ital- 
ian painter of the Kenaissance. He was a pupil 
of Tura of I^errara and was also influenced 
by Piero della Francesca, worked at Ferrara 
and Bologna, and is considered, with Ercole 
lloberti, to have been the founder of the Bolo- 
gnese school. He and his contemporary, Cosimo 
Tura, are the most important representatives 
of Ferrarese art. In the Palasszo Schifanoia 
at Ferrara there is a curious fresco by him, 
“The Glorification of March, April, and May,’* 
the other months having been done by lesser 
artists. In this composition there are a num- 
ber of portraits of his contemporaries, remark- 
able for their fidelity to nature and for the 
valuable studies of costume. Indignant at the 
slight compensation he received from Duke 
Borso d’Kste, he left Ferrara and settled at 
Bologna. Among his finest works are a Madonna 
in the Pinacoteca, Bologna ; a Madonna m 
the* Johnston collection, Philadelphia (attrib- 
uted to Tura), and “Autumn” in the Beiiin 
Museum. A distinguishing characteristic of 
his art is his command of movement and of 
line. Consult Berenson, North Italian Painters 
of the Renaissance (New York, 1007). 

COSS A, Lmoi (1831-96). An Itolian eccmo- 
mist. He was born m Milan, studied at the 
universities of Pavia, Vienna, and Leipzig, and 
in 1858 vras appointed prof^sor of political 
economy in Pavia. His most important work 
is the PHmi dementi di eoonomia politica (8th 
ed., 1889), which has been translate into Eng- 
lish and several other languages. Among his 
other publications may be mentioned: Bcienm 
della finanze (1875; Eng. trans., 188$, under 
title Tarniitm^ %ts Principles and Methods ) ; 
Gu^a alio studio dell* eeonomm poUtiea (1876; 


Eng. trans., 1880) ; and Sapgi di eeonomm 
politiea (1878). 

COSSA, PiETBO (1830-81). An Italian ro- 
mantic dramatist, born in Rome. He fought in 
the campaign of 1849, going thereafter into 
brief exile in South America. His first dramatic 
success was the Nerme (1870), followed by 
Plauto e il suo secolo (1876), Messahna (1876), 
Cleopatra^ and other plays of classic subject 
matter. In his best work Cossa frees the 
classic drama from Alfierian imitation and the 
aridity of the classic tradition, attaining great 
excellence of historical coloring, reducing his 
characters from abstractions ’ to concrete vital 
human beings, combining beauty of lyric move- 
ment with delicate humor, sound psychology, 
and realistic truth. Consult: Mazzoni, L'Otto- 
cento (Milan) ; Franchetti, in Nuova Antologia 
(1881); Works (Turin, 1887). 

COS'SACK ASPARAGUS. See Typha. 

COSSACK POSTS. The name of an observa- 
tion group of four men sent out from the sup- 
port of an outpost. The cossack post is now in- 
cluded in the general term outguards, which 
vary in size from four men to a platoon. Con- 
sult Field Service Regulations, U. 8. A. (1913). 
Each post consists of four men — three reliefs of 
one sentinel each and a non-commissioned offi- 
cer as commander, or, failing such, an old and 
experienced soldier. They are a substitute for 
the usual line of pickets and sentinels. They 
are sufficient in number to cover the front of 
the support and to connect with the outguards 
of adjoining supports. The interval between 
posts and their distances from the support de- 
pends upon the situation and terrain. Tlie 
sentinels are seldom posted more than 30 to 40 
yards in front of the Cossack posts and are kept 
under constant observation by the other mem- 
bers of their post. They are relieved every 
hour, and the posts every three hours. Tlie 
advantages claimed for the Cossack system are 
that it is more economical in point of men 
required than is the usual method and is be- 
sides less fatiguing and consequently more 
effective, and that, above all else, it enables 
the sentries to be more resolute in the per- 
formance of their duties, because, backed up 
by the nearness of their post, they are freed 
from any timidity of loneliness. See Outpost. 

COSSACKS ( Russ, kozaku, kazakH, from 
Turk, kazdk, robber; the same word in Tatar 
designating a light-armed w’arrior). A name 
borne by a people living under a peculiar mili- 
tary organization, who for several centuries 
have constituted an important element in the 
population of southern Russia. Their principal 
homes are the steppes of the Don and of Cis- 
caucasia and a region at the southern end of 
the Ural Mountains, on the borders of European 
Russia and Siberia. They are a mixed race, of 
Russian, Polish, Tatar, and other elements, wuth 
the Russian predominating. In fact, they are 
^stinguished from the other Russians by their 
unsettled mode of life rather than by any differ- 
ence of race or fundamental character. The 
Cossacks make their appearance in history about 
Hie close of the Middle Ages as a frontier peo- 
ple, on the border of Slavdom (Russia and Po- 
land) on the one hand and the Tatar regions 
to the southeast on the other. A free, wild 
pe<^le, accustomed to live in the saddle and in 
constant warfare, they acquired by inheritance 
the qualities of courage, endurance, self-reliance, 
and good horsemanship which gave them high 
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rank among the irregular cavalry of the world. 
Long unaccustomed to the r^traints of civilized 
government, they distinguished themselves by 
their predatory habits. The Don Cossacks, who 
at the present time constitute the principal body 
of the Cossacks, became powerful about the 
close of the sixteenth century. The town of 
Tcherkask became the seat of their government. 
At the head of their democratic orpinization 
was the Ataman (Hetman). In 1773 the Don 
Cossacks joined the pretender Pugatcheff 
against Catharine II, for which they were 
deprived of all of their liberties and their demo- 
cratic institutions. Yermak Timofeyeff, a Don 
Cossack, belonging to a lawless band, the Good 
Companions of tlie Don, entered the service of 
the Stroganoffs, a wealthy family living in the 
Ural region and holding special trading privi- 
leges, crossed the Urals with a few hundred 
followers in 1581, and in a few years conquered 
and brought into a rude kind of subjection all 
ot western Siberia. From this time the history 
of the Cossacks is closely connected with that 
of the Russian progress eastward through 
Siberia. With wonderful persistence and en- 
durance, and a spirit of enterprise that would 
have been impossible in the stolid Russian vil- 
lage peasant, they explored and subdued this 
vast addition to Russia’s territory. The Malo- 
russian (Little Russian) Cossacks, or Cossacks 
of the Ukraine (Border Land), were organized 
in the second half of the sixteenth century by 
Stephen Bathory, King of Poland, into a de- 
fensive bulwark on the southeastern frontiers 
of the realm. In the middle of the seventeenth 
century, harassed by Polish oppression, they 
revolted under the lead of their Ataman, Chmiel- 
nicki ( q.v. ) , and placed themselves under the 
protection of Russia. Under the lead of Ma- 
zeppa they joined Charles XII against Peter 
the Great, whose victory at Poltava sealed their 
fate. Their liberties were abolished, and they 
were treated with great harshness. The Zapo- 
rogian Cossacks (Russ. Zaporogy beyond the 
rapids), on the Dneiper, were one of the most 
notable of the tribes down to the middle of the 
seventeenth century, when they submitted to 
Russia, Their predatory incursions were not 
confined to the land, but included naval expedi- 
tions against the Turkish towns of Asia Minort 
Among their peculiar tribal institutions was 
the celibacy imposed upon the ruling class. 

The Cossacks are regarded by the Russian gov- 
ernment as a military division of the popula- 
tion. They are organized in 11 voiskos, or corps 
(Don, Kuban, Terek, Astrakhan, Orenburg, Ural, 
Siberia, Semiryetchensk, Transbaikalia, Amur, 
Usuri ) . Their military training begins in boy- 
hood, compulsory service in the stanitsa, or 
Cossack post, begins at 18; field service begins 
at 20, 12 years being spent in active service 
and five years in the reserve. This service is 
divided into three classes — active, on furlough 
with arms and horses, and on furlough with 
arms but without horses. Each voisko equips 
and clothes its soldiers and receives an allow- 
ance of land from the crown. The Cossacks 
wear a distinctive uniform of dark green. 
Part of them, in addition to other arms, still 
carry a long lance. The Kuban voisko enrolls 
six "battelions of Cossack infantry, and there 
are also 15 batteries (44 on a war footing) of 
Cossack field artillery. The title of Ataman, 
or chirf of the Cossacks, is now vest^ in the 
Imperial family. The Ccwsacks probably num- 


ber nearly 3,000,000, and it is estimated that 
over 300,000 could take the field within a 
comparatively short space of time. The Cos- 
sack regiments are armed with a short magazine 
rifle of 0.299 inch calibre, sighted to 3000 paces, 
^ery cossack up to any age can be called out 
in time of emergency to assist in the national 
defense. Consult Erckert, D&r Vrsprung der 
Kosaken (Berlin. 1882), and Tettau, Die Kosa- 
kenheere (ib., 1892). A realistic picture of 
Cc^sack life may be found in Gogol’s celebrated 
novel Taras Bulba. 

COSSACKS, The. A novel by Count ToMoy 
(1852), It was translated into English in 
1878. 

COSSON, k6'86N', Ebnest (1819-89). A 
French botanist, born in Pans. He carried on 
extensive botanical studies in Algeria and ex- 
plored the flora in the suburbs of Pans. Hia 
published works include the following: Flore 
descriptive et analytique des envtrom de Pans, 
jointly with Saint-Pierre (1845); Synopsis 
analytique de la flore des environs de Pans 
(1845) ; Atlas de la flore des environs de Pans 
(1882); Compendium Floras Atlanticce, ou 
Flore des Mats barharesques : AlgMie, Tumsie, 
Maroo (1881-87); Conspectus FI orw Atlanticw 
(1881); Illustrationes Florw Atlanticw (1883- 
92). 

COSSUTIITS, kSs-sii'shi-iis. A Roman archi- 
tect noted for his selection by King Antiochus 
Epiphanes (175-164 b.c.) to rebuild the great 
temple of the Olympian Zeus at Athens in the 
Corinthian stylo. He did not live to complete 
the temple, which was finished by Hadrian 
in the early second century a.d. 

COST. See Cotise. 

COSTA, kd'sta, Alfonso Augusto de (1871- 
1915). A Portuguese statesman, born in Ceia, 
Guarda, Portugal. He studied at Coimbra, re- 
ceiving his doctor’s degree in 1805, and in the fol- 
lowing year became professor of law. Known as 
an eloquent speaker, he affiliated himself with the 
Republican party and was elected by a great 
majority deputy to tlie Cortes, in spite of the 
machinations of government agents (Nov. 20, 
1809). The ministry annulled his election on a 
futile pretext, but in the new elections, on Feb. 
18, 1900, he was again triumphantly elected. 
In the Cortes he was received as a recog- 
nized enemy of the monarchical regime, and he 
soon gave more than ample proof of his enmity 
by introducing, amid great protest, a resolu- 
tion in the Cortes in which he proposed the 
abolition of the monarchy. After the fall of 
the ministry he failed to be reelected, but threw 
himself enthusiastically into the preparations 
for the revolution which resulted in 1910 in 
establishing the Republic. Under the new 
regime he became Minister of Justice, and in 
January, 1913, Minister of Finance and Premier. 
Tlie exiled Royalists in July, 1913, made an 
attempt on his life, but he escaped with slight 
injuries; another plot to kill him in September, 
1913, was also frustrated. Dr. Costa, more 
than any other one man, typifies the spirit of 
the new Republic of Portugal. His publications 
include: A Egreje e a questdo social; O servigo 
de pent os no proceso criminal : legislaqao portu^ 
gueza, critica e reforma; Direito civil (1896) ; 
Economia poUtwa (1896-98) ; Orgamzagdo judi- 
daria ( 1 897—1 901). 

COSTA, kd'st&, Claitdio Manuel da (1720- 
?90). A Brazilian poet, statesman, and juris- 
consult. He was born at Mariarao (Province 
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of Ci€ra«s). He studied law at the XJui- 

yersity of Coimbra, and on his return to Brazil 
in 1751 devoted himself to his profession and to 
political economy. From 1780 to 1788 he was 
second Secretary of State. His works, which 
are numerous, are highly valued by the Portu- 
guese, who consider them classics. The best of 
them is Villartca, composed about 1773, but not 
published until 1841. 

COSTA, Isaac da. See Da Costa, Isaac. 

COSTA, Lobekzo (1460-1535). An Italian 
painter of the Renaissance. He was a pupil of 
Cosimo Tura in his birthplace, Ferrara, and 
was influenced at first by Ercole Roberti and 
Francesco Cossa. Of his supposed early paint- 
ings only the St. Sebastian (Dresden Museum) 
is authentic. In 1483 he went to Bologna, 
where he remained almost constantly until the 
fall of his patrons, the Bentivoglio family, in 
1506, and there he began his connection with 
Francia. The artists had a joint school and 
worked as copainters. Costa first influenced 
Francia, and was in turn influenced by him. 
His landscape backgrounds are among the best 
of his day. He was a master of linear com- 
position, and in his best pictures the color is 
clear and refulgent, the figures dignified, and 
the whole effect pleasing. Among his best 
paintings in Bolognese churches are: “A Ma- 
donna with Members of the Bentivoglio Family” 
(1488) in San Giacomo Maggiore, a character- 
istic example, admirable in its fresh, simple, 
sincere treatment and masterly drawing, “The 
Triumph of Life and Death,” in the same 
church, a Madonna (1497), in San Giovanni 
in Monti; a “Santa Convcrsatione,” in San 
Petronio; and frescoes in the Misericordia and 
Santa Cecilia. After leaving Bologna he was 
appointed court painter in Mantua, where his 
chief work was the decoration of Palazzo San 
Sebastiano. Other works include “Isabella 
d’Este Crowned by the Muse” (Louvre) and 
the “Dead Christ” (1504, Berlin Museum). 
Costa plaved an important part in the history 
of the scliools of Bologna and Ferrara. The 
young Correggio, who accompanied him to Man- 
tua, was his principal pupil. 

Consult: Morelli, Italian Painters: Critical 
f^tudies of thetr Works, translated by Constance 
Jocelyn Pfoulkes (London, 1892-93) ; Beren- 
son, North Italian Painters of the Penaissance 
(Kew York, 1907) , Gardner, The Painters of 
Ferrara (London, 1911). 

COSTA, Sir Michael, really Michele (1808- 
84). An Italian composer and conductor, horn 
in Naples. He was taught by his father and 
Zingarelli ( q v. ) . When the latter’s psalm was 
to be performed at the Birmingham Festival 
(1828), he sent Cohta, then only 18 years old, 
to conduct it. Owing to a misunderstanding, 
Costa had, instead, to sing the tenor part, but 
acquitted himself of the task brilliantly, and 
his reception induced him to settle in England. 
He became conductor of Italian opera in 1830 
and in 1847 assumed the same post in the 
Covent Garden Opera. In addition he was ap- 
pointed conductor of the Philharmonic Society 
(1846), Sacred Harmonic Society (1848), 
Birmingham Festivals (1849), and Handel Fes- 
tivals (1857). His principal work, the oratorio 
Eli, was successfully produced at the Birming- 
ham Festival of 1855 and Kaaman in 1864. In 
1869 he was knighted by Queen Victoria and 
also received the order of Frederick from 

the King of Wiirttemberg. Costa wrote several 


ballets and operas, of which the most successful 
were Don Carlos and MaAek Adel. He died at 
Brighton, England. 

COSTA, Paolo (1771-1836). An Italian au- 
thor, bom in Ravenna, educated at Padua, and 
a teacher succ^sively at Treviso, Bologna, and 
Corfu. He published a eommentory on Dante, 
a revision of the Dictionary of the Crusca, and 
translations of the Batrachomyomachia and of 
Schiller’s Don Carlos. Works (Florence, 1839- 
40); biography by Mordani (Forli, 1840). 

COSTA CABBAL, kd'sto ki-brai', AimiNio 
Bernardo da, Count de Thomae (1803-89). 
A Portuguese statesman. He became judge of 
the Supreme Court in Oporto and in Lisbon, 
and in 1835 was elected to the Chamber of 
Deputies, where at first he was one of the 
leaders of the Radicals, but soon joined the Con- 
servative party. He was appointed Governor of 
Lisbon in 1838 and Minister of Justice in 1839. 
For the purpose of setting aside the constitu- 
tion of 1820 with its restrictions of the royal 
power, he fomented, in 1842, an insurrection in 
Oporto, assumed control of the array, established 
a censorship of the public schools, suppressed 
the universities, and so oppressed the people 
with taxes that he was driven from power in 
1846. Once more appointed Prime Minister, in 
1849, he again played the dictator, to the’ detri- 
ment especially of the state finances, but was 
compelled to resign. The Queen refused to ac- 
cept his resignation, and a revolution was 
started against him under the leadership of 
Saldanha, which overthrew his administration 
in April, 1851. He fled to England, but re- 
turned the next year, and from 1859 to 1861 
was Ambassador to Brazil. In 1862 he became 
a member of the Council of State and president 
of the Superior Administrative Court. 

COSTANOAN. A linguistic family of In- 
dians, formerly occupying territory north of 
San Francisco Bay. In 1910 there were but 17 
passing under the name “Santa Cruz.” 

COSTA BIG A, k6'sto re'kh (Sp., rich coast). 
The most southern of the Central American 
States, bounded by Nicaragua on the north, the 
Caribbean Sea on the east, Panama on the 
southeast, and the Pacific on the southwest 
(Map: Central America, E 5). Its area is 
totimated at 18,700 square miles. Lake Nicara- 
gua forms part of the northern boundary. 

Topography. The interior of the country is 
taken up partly by the Talamanca Range of 
mountains (a continuation of the Cordillera of 
ChiriquI), which runs from the southeast to 
the northwest as far as lat. 10“ N. The Tala- 
manca is of volcanic origin and reaches in its 
highest peaks an altitude of over 12,700 feet. 
North of the Cartago highland commences the 
second mountain range, which extends in the 
same (northwesterly) direction to the northern 
boundary of the Republic. There are several 
volcanoes in this range. Of them, however, hut 
two — ^the Irazfl (11,500 feet) and Turrialba 
(11,350 feet) — show any signs of activity. Since 
1841, when the town of Cartago was almost 
completely destroyed, no serious eruption has 
occurred. Earthquakes are of frequent occur- 
rence. The last serious shock occurred in 1910, 
when the Peace Palace and other buildings at 
Cartago were destroyed, and 1000 lives were 
lost. The Atlantic coast, which, according to 
the adjustment of the southern boundary in 
1900, reaches only to a point a little north of 
the mouth of the river Teliri or Sixola, is gen- 
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er&Uy low, and, with the exception of Port 
Lim6n, without any inlet. The Pacific ccmst, 
on the contrary, has a more elevated surface 
and forms the two spacious gulfs of Nicoya and 
Dulce, which are protected by two mountainous 
peninsulas. There are a number of smaller 
inlete in the northern part. The rivers of 
Costa Rica are short and, although abundant in 
water, unnavigable. Most of them flow into 
the Atlantic or the Pacific, while some join 
the San Juan, which forms the eastern Wlf 
of the northern boundary. ‘ 

Geology. The interior highland region is 
composed of Paleozoic and Mesozoic strata, in 
places broken through by ancient eruptives and 
overlain by more recent lava flows. Many dis- 
tricts are known to be mineralized; the de- 
posits of gold are especially important and have 
attracted the attention of foreign capitalists, 
who are now engaged in developing this branch 
of the mining industry. The east coast of 
Costa Rica is an alluvial plain. 

Climate. In regard to its climate Costa 
Rica may be divided into three zones. The 
torrid zone, below 3000 feet, comprising the 
coast lands, has an average temperature rang- 
ing from 72* to 82* P. The temperate zone, 
lying between 3000 and 7500 feet, has the moat 
salubrious climate and a mean temperature 
ranging from 57* to 68* F. Above 7500 feet 
the temperature is much lower, and frosts are 
frequent, but snows rare. On the table-lands 
of San Jose, lying at an elevation of 3000 to 
4000 feet, the climate is very agreeable, the 
temperature having a range of only about 6°, the 
mean for the year being 67* F. The average 
yearly rainfall is about 100 inches, but occa- 
sionally it reaches 130 inches. The dry season 
lasts from December to May, while the months 
of December, January, and February are the 
coldest of the year. Owing to the proximity of 
the two oceans, winds blow almost continually 
and occasion considerable discomfort /during 
the dry season. On the whole, the climate of 
Costa Rica is healthful and fevers occur only 
in regions below an elevation of 150 feet. 

Flora. The vegetation of Costa Rica is char- 
acteristically tropical in its nature. In the for- 
ests are found mahogany, brazilwood, cedar, 
evergreen oak, and ebony. Coffee and banana 
are the principal cultivated plants. 

Fauna. Animal life is abundant and varied. 
The tapir and other South American animals 
are found. Bird life is represented by about 
700 species, including parrots, toucans, hum- 
ming birds, and members of the gallinaceous 
family. There are over 130 species of reptiles 
and batrachians. The most important life in 
the surrounding waters are the pearl and 
mother-of-pearl oysters. 

Agriculture. Costa Rica is essentially an 
agricultural country and is chiefly dependent 
on the cultivation of coffee and bananas. Not- 
withstanding the sparse population of the coun- 
try and the lack of transportation facilities, 
apiculture is in a flourishing condition, as 
evidenced by the constantly increasing exports 
of agricultural products. This is due partly to 
the fertility of the soil and favorable climatic 
conditions, and partly to the fact that more 
than two-thirds of the inhabitants belong to a 
class of peasant proprietors. The state domain 
is sold or leased on advantageous terms in lots 
of not over 500 hectares. The presence of so 
large a proportion of w'orking landowners makes 


not only for the develc^ment of agricrdture Imt 
for the political stability of the country. Coffee 
cultivation was retarded during the first decade 
of the century by the prevailing low prices, la 
1894 the export amounted to 23,129,000 pounds; 
it increased to over 43,000,000 in 1898, de- 
creased to about 24,000,000 in 1904, advanced 
to about 35,000,000 pounds in 1905, and in 1911 
was 27,150,000 pounds. This latter figure rep- 
resents the approximate annual export from 1909 
to 1912. Banana growing has developed rapidly, 
chiefly under American management; over three- 
fourths of the export goes to the United States. 
In 1881 about 3500 bunches were exported; by 
1890 the exports had increased to 1,034,765 
bunches, while in 1905 thev%mounted to 7,283,- 
000, in 1910 to 9,097,285, and m 1912 to 10,- 
647,702 bunches. Besides coffee and bananas, 
there are raised sugar, cacao, rice, corn, and 
beans, but none of them is exported to any ex- 
tent. Stock raising, though relatively unimpor- 
tant, is developing. The forests are exploited 
on a steadily increasing scale. 

Mining and Manufactures. The precious 
metals, particularly gold, are mined to some 
extent, principally with the aid of American 
capital. Their export, which was valued at 
about $283,000 in 1905, increased to over 
$1,184,000 in 1911 and then declined to about 
$764,000 in 1912. Of manufacturing establish- 
ments Costa Rica has very few, the largest being 
the national liquor factory and the national 
foundry at San Josd. 

Transportation and Communication. The 
transcontinental railway connects the Caribbean 
port Limon with the Pacific port Puntarenas, by 
way of San Jos^. There are branches to the north 
and the south of the main line, and these it is 
planned to extend to various parts of the coun- 
try and ultimately to connect with railways 
in Nicaragua and Panama. The railways aggre- 
gate over 430 miles. There are over 130 tele- 
graph offices, with upward of 1520 miles of 
wire. 

Commerce. The chief ports are Lim6n and 
Puntarenas. In 1912 there entered at the 
former 538 vessels, of 1,129,606 tons, and at 
the latter 87 vessels, of 178,904 tons. Imports 
increased from $6,175,637 in 1909 to $10,187,- 
686 in 1912, and exports from $8,264,174 to 
$10,071,144. Of the imports in 1912, the value 
of $5,865,908 represented the United States, 
$1,503,944 Germany, and $1,391,003 the United 
Kingdom. The coffee export in 1012 was valued 
at about $4,950,000, about flve-sixths of it 
going to the United Kingdom; the banana 
export, about $3,503,000, over three-fourths to 
the United States. Other exports are gold bars, 
woods, hides, rubber, and cacao. About 46 per 
cent of the imports are drawn from the United 
States, and about 55 per cent of the exports are 
to that country. Costa Rica is economically one 
of the more promising Latin- American countries. 
Its favorable climate and soil and its compara- 
tive freedom from political disturbani^s have 
attracted foreign coital. 

Government. In its form of government 
Costa Rica is a republic. It is governed under 
a constitution adopted in 1871; but this did 
not come into force until 1882, and it hag been 
repeatedly modified. The executive power is 
vested in the president, elected indirectly for 
four years; he is ineligible for the next suc- 
ceeding term. He is assisted by a cabinet of 
four members. The congress consists of a 
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single ehamber of 43 representatives elected in- 
directly for four years. For administrative 
purp<Mes the republic is divided into seven prov- 
inces, administered by governors appointed by 
the president. Justice is administered by a 
supreme court, two courts of appeals, a court 
of cassation, and also provincial courts. Capi- 
tal punishment is prohibited. The constitution 
provides for compulsory military service in 
time of war. On a peace footing the standing 
army has a maximum strength of 1000 men 
and the militia about SOOO. See Abmies and 
Navies. For national colors see Colored Plate 
of Feags, 

Finance. The standard of value is gold, the 
monetary unit, th# colon, par value 46.536 
cents. The budget for 1014 showed estimated 
revenue of 9,200,000 eolones and estimated ex- 
penditure of 9,013,635 eolones. The estimated 
receipts from customs were 5, .500, 000 and from 
liquor excise 2,200,000 eolones. Public debt, as 
converted at the end of 1911: foreign, £1,617,- 
200; internal, $6,553,950. The metric system 
is legally established in the country, but Span- 
ish weights and measures are generally used. 

Banks. There are 5 banks in Costa Rica, 
with a combined capital of 6,365,000 eolones. 
At the end of 1911 notes in circulation 
amounted to 4,097,405 eolones. Foreign gold 
is legal, but not foreign silver. 

Population. Although there are many mixed 
bloods in Costa Rica, the percentage of Spanish 
blood is greater than in the other Central Amer- 
ican republics. The majority of the inhabit- 
ants claim descent from the Spanish colonists, 
chiefly Galicians, who arrived in the sixteenth 
century and subsequently. Through the indus- 
try and peaceful disposition of the people, Costa 
Rica presents a favorable contrast to the rest 
of Central and much of South America. The 
population in 1904 was reported at 331,340. 
The enumeration of Dec. 31, 1911, showed 388,- 
266 inhabitants, but it was not complete, sev- 
eral districts being omitted. Tlie largest town 
is the capital, San Jos6 (31,688). In 1910 and 
1911 immigrants numbered 11,233 and 9537; 
emigrants, 7236 and 8170; births, 15,847 and 
16,839; deaths, 9723 and 9483. 

Elementary instruction is free and compul- 
sory, but the majority of the inliabitants are 
still illiterate. In 1911 about 30,000 pupils 
were enrolled in the ederaentary schools. There 
are several institutions for secondary and pro- 
fessional education. The Roman Catholic 
church 18 recognized and supported by the 
state, but other religions are tolerated 

History. Costa Rtca was first visitetl, and 
probably named, by Columbus in 1502 and set- 
tled permanently about 1530. It formed a part 
of the audiencia and captaincy-general of 
Guatemala till 1821. With other (jentral Amer- 
ican States, Costa Rica was a part of Mexico 
till 1823, when the proclamation of a Mexican 
republic caused them to withdraw from a con- 
nection whieii had always been distasteful and 
which in eflfect had been merely nominal. A 
federal republic of the seceding states was first 
tried. It lasted until 1839, but its authority 
does not seem to have extended over the Costa 
Ricans, who busied themselves with commerce 
and took little interest in public matters. Af- 
fairs remained in an unsettled condition, how- 
ever, and Costa Riea*s exact status was not 
definitely determined until 1848, when she suc- 
ce^fuUy declared herself an independent r^ub- 


lic. In 1856 Costa Rica was involved in waj* 
against the filibuster William Walker (q.v.). 
l^e country has been freer from revolution than 
ite neighbors. The present constitution date 
from 1871. In 1897 Costa Rica became a mem- 
ber of the short-lived Greater Republic of Cen- 
tral America, established in 1895 by Honduras, 
Nicaragua, and Salvador for the purpose of 
common defense and the harmonious adjustment 
of foreign relations. Since then nothing 
more serious than boundary disputes has dis- 
turbed the government of Costa Rica. The 
most important of these, with Colombia, was 
adjusted m 1900, in favor of Costa Rica, 
by the award of President Loubet of France. 
But as Loubet m making that award had 
been guilty of extralimitation, the award was 
rejected, and after many attempts to reach 
a settlement ( made somewhat more compli- 
cated by the fact that Panama had become 
independent and had to be dealt with in- 
stead of Colombia), the whole matter was again 
submitted to arbitration, with the Chief Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court as arbi- 
trator, by a protocol signed at Washington 
March 17, 1910. Besides the general works 
on Central America, of which Squier, States of 
Central America (New York, 1858), is the best, 
and Bancroft, Central America, vol. iii (San 
Francisco, 1890), is the most copious, consult 
the English translation of Calvo, Repuhhc of 
Costa Ihca (Chicago, 1890). This is a popular 
and patriotic work, authorized by the Costa 
Rican Government, and gives the version of 
political and commercial events most accept- 
able to the men in power in 1890. 

Consult: Barrantes, Geografia de Costa Rica 
(Barcelona, 1892) ; Villafranca, Costa Rica, the 
Gem of A merican Repiihhcs • The Land, its Re- 
sources and its People (New York, 1895) ; 
Biolley, Costa Rica and her Future (Washing- 
ton, 1889) , Schroider, Co^ta Rica State Immi- 
gration {San 1894) ; Revista de Costa Rica, 
en el Siglo XIX (ib., 1902) ; Barrantes, Ele- 
mentos de Historia de Costa Rica (ib., 1892) . For 
detailed bilfliography, consult D. J. Maluquer, 
Republica de Costa Rica (Madrid, 1890). Maps 
are published by the Bureau of American Re- 
publics (Washington, 1903), and the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society (London, 1897), the latter 
being physical. 

COSTE, k5st, Jean Victor (1807-73). A 
French naturalist, noted for researches in em- 
bryology and for efforts towards the cultivation 
of fishes in his country. In 1841 he became 
professor of embryogeny at the College de 
France. Mainly through his influence 600,000 
salmon and trout were placed in the Rh6ne. In 
1862 he was appointed inspector general of the 
river and coast fisheries. He published: Cours 
d’embrpogSme comparSe (1837) ; Instructions 
pratiques sur la ptsciculture (1853); Ovologte 
du Kanguroo (1838) ; Histoire genirale et par- 
ticuhire du diveloppement des corps organises 
(1847—59) ; Voyage d^SxpI oration sur le littoral 
de la France et de Vltalie (1855), 

COSTEANOTG (kSs-tSnTng) DITCH (from 
costean, from Corn, cothas, dropped -f- stean, 
tin, Welsh, ystaen, Gael, staoin, Manx stainny, 
Lat. stannum, tin). A ditch dug through the 
surface soil to bed rock, at right angles to the 
strike of the formation, for the purpose of 
prospecting for or locating the outcrop of the 
continuation of a mineral deposit, the presence 
of which is suspected. In the United State, 
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this m^hod is knowa ^ trenching. In the 
Cobalt IMstriet of Ontario many miles of such 
trenches were dt^ in prospecting for silver 
veins in the ore-bearing formation. The same 
method was adopted in the Porcupine District 
of Ontario in the search for gold veins. It is 
the usual method followed in preliminary 
prospecting when the presence of mineral *is 
suspected or known from surface float, and the 
overlying soil is not too deep. 

COSTEI/IjO, Louisa Stuabt U799-1870). 
An English author and miniature painter. For 
a time she occupied herself entirely with paint- 
ing miniatures and copying illuminated manu- 
scripts, but having attracted the attention of 
Scott and Moore, she adopted literature as her 
profession and produced many works which at- 
tained popularity. Some of them are- Songs of 
a Stranger (1825); The Maid of the Cypress 
Isle and Other Poems (1815); Specimens of 
the Early Poetry of France (1835); The Rose 
Carden of Persia (1845), with illuminations 
by herself and her brother Dudley ; and a 
number of semihistorical novels, of which the 
most prominent is Memoirs of Mary, the Young 
Duchess of Burgundy (1853). 

COSTER, k6s't§r, Loubens Janszoon. A na- 
tive of Haarlem, Holland, reputed inventor of 
printing (about 1440). He is said to haue 
Tinted ‘Sentences from beech-bark blocks, to 
ave discovered a suitable ink, and to have 
substituted tj^es of lead and later of pewter 
for beech wood. As he is alleged to have en- 
deavored to counterfeit manuscript, he is sup- 
posed to have worked in secret, but to have 
taken apprentices, one of whom, Johann Gdns- 
fleisch, a member of the Gutenberg family, is 
said in 1441 after Coster’s death to have stolen 
types and matrices and fled to Mainz, where 
he might have revealed the secret to Gutenberg 
( q.v. ) . Coster’s claim, vigorously maintained 
by many Dutch scholars, was disproved by Van 
der Linde (1870), who showed that Coster was 
a tallow chandler and tavern keeper, that he 
was confused with Lourens Janszoon, a wine 
merchant and town officer, and that the claim 
for him as inventor was first made by Gerrit 
Thomaszoon in 1550. Consult Morley, English 
Writers, vol. vi (London, 1890), also Wysz, 
Zentralhlatt fur Bihliotheksiresen (1888) 

COSTER, Samuel. See Koster, Samuel. 

COS'TIGAN, Captain. A retired shabby- 
genteel Irish officer in Thackeray’s Pendenms, 

COSTIGAir, John (1835-1916). A Cana- 
dian statesman He was born at St. Nicholas, 
Quebec Province, and was educated at St. Anne’s 
College. He became a judge of the Inferior Com- 
mon Pleas Court, was in 1861-66 a Conservative 
member of the New Brunswick Legislature, and 
after confederation in 1867 was elected to the 
Dominion House of Commons, of which he re- 
mained a member until 1806. During the earlier 
part of his parliamentary career he took a promi- 
nent part in amending the school law of New 
Brunswick, which contained a provision obnoxi- 
ous to Roman Catholics. In 1882-92 he was 
Minister of Inland Revenue, from 1892 to 1894 
was Secretary of State, and in 1894-96 was Min- 
ister of Marine and Fisheries. In 1882 be pro- 
cured the adoption by the House of Commons 
of a notable series of resolutions praying the 
British government to concede home rule to Ire- 
land. The resolutions were politely disregarded 
in London. In 1896 he was a delegate to the 
Kational Convention, Dublin, in the interest of 


Irish home rule. In the same year he left Gie 
Conservative party and became a supporter of 
the Laurier administration. In 1907 he was ap- 
pointed to the Dominion Senate. 

COST’lEART (from Lat. costem, an 

Oriental aromatic plant, from Gk. Kinrrm, kmtm^ 
spice r^t -f- Fr. marine^ Lat. fnannus, 

pertaining to the sea, from mare, nm, but con- 
fused by popular etymology with Mary). The 
rayless form of Chrysanthemum halsamita, a 
perennial plant of t!ie family Composit®, a na- 
tive of western Asia, long cultivated in gardens 
for the agreeable fragrance of the leaves. The 
root leaves are ovate, of a grayish color, on 
long footstalks; the stem is 2 to 3 feet high; 
it has small heads of deep yellow flowers in loose 
corymbs. 

COSTS (from cost, OP. coster, couster, Fr. 
coater, IVIL. costare, to cost, from Lat. constare, 
to cost, stand together, from com-, together -f- 
stare, Gk. lerdvai, histanai, Skt. sthd, to stand) . 
In a litigated case, the sum of money which tlie 
successful party is allowed to recover from his 
opponent, as a partial compensation for the 
expenses of the litigation. In actions at com- 
mon law costs are the creation of statute, but 
in equity and admiralty suits they are fixed 
by the court, except -where this power has been 
taken away or modified by legislation. Even in 
common-law actions discretion is often vested 
in the court to grant an allowance to the pre- 
vailing party in addition to the ordinary coats, 
and in some jurisdictions paupers and seamen 
may be relieved from costs altogether. 

Costs arc either (o) interlocutory, i.e., such 
as are awarded upon motions or similar pro- 
ceedings during the pendency of the action, or 
( h ) final, i e., such as follow upon the deter- 
mination of the action. Upon the decision of a 
motion, or upon a judgment on appeal reversing 
the judgment appealed from and awarding a 
new trial, costs are often ordered to abide the 
event. In such a case, if the final judgment is 
in favor of the party who succeeded on the 
motion or appeal, he gets his costs of those 
proceedings, otherwise he loses them. 

The taxation of costs is the official adjustment, 
on notice, of the various items to which the 
sijecessful party is entitled For details relating 
to costs, consult the authorities referred to 
under Pbactice. 

COS'TXXlffiE (Fr. costume, from It. costume, 
from ML. cosiuma, from Lat. consueiudtnem, 
custom or habit). 

Costume is dress (q.v.) regarded from the 
point of view of style, the distinctive garments 
worn at diflferent periods by different human 
groups, and including not only gowns, shirts, 
drawers, coats, vests, trousers, petticoats, skirts, 
hoop skirts, waists, corsets, stockings, hats, 
boots, shoes, collars, belts, fans, garters, 
gloves, but also jewelry, modes of dressing 
the hair and beard, military and naval uni- 
forms, ecclesiastical vestments, university robes, 
armor and coals of arms. See Heraldry, Ab- 
hor, Costume, Eccl^iastical ; Hair Dress- 
ing; Beaed; Uniforms, Military and Naval; 
Jewelry; Dress ; Fashion; Crown, Coronet; 
Umbrella; Parasol; Shoes; Corset; Crino- 
line; Tatooing; etc. 

Once it was the generally accepted opinion 
that the primary object of clothing is to con- 
ceal nak^ness and satisfy innate feelings of 
modesty. This view was perhaps based to some 
extent on the third chapter of Genesis, where, 
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alter Jkdam aad Eve ate of the fruit, “the eyes 
of them hoth were opened, and they knew they 
were naked 1 and they mwed fig leaves together 
and made themselves aprons - . . and hid them- 
selves from the presence of the Lord God amongst 
the trees in the garden.” During the past few 
years, however, anthropologists have accumu- 
lated and arranged facts about primitive peo- 
ples which, in the works of Westermarck, “ap- 
pear to prove that the feeling of shame, far 
from being the cause of man’s covering his 
body, is, on the contrary, the result of it; and 
that the covering . , . owes its origin, at least 
in a great many cases, to the desire of men and 
women to make themselves mutually attractive. 

Certainly, when we turn from primitive to 
modern civilized humans, it is obvious that the 
primary object of costume, which is merely 
clothing tliat has style, is to increase the at- 
tractiveness of the individual or class of indi- 
viduals and to enhance the curiosity and desire 
of the sexes for each other by exaggerating the 
difference between them and the mystery of it. 
Structurally as well as decoratively the differ- 
ence between "pants and petticoats,” “trousers 
and skirts,” is fundamental — so thoroughly 
fundamental that when women “wear the trou- 
sers” we are said to have “petticoat govern- 
ment.” 

Climatically, clothing may be divided into 
two classes (with apologies to Dr. Stratz) — 
one tropical, based on skirts; the other arctic, 
based on trousers — both developed from the 
girdle or waist cloth. In the arctic regions both 
men and women wear trousers, in the tropics 
both wear skirts; while in between, the men ad- 
here to the arctic costume, the women to the 
tropical one, apparently because most of the 
women lead an inactive and house -sheltered 
life, while the men are active out-of-doors. It 
is noteworthy that when women work as la- 
borers they are apt to don trousers, e.g., in the 
Belgian mines or the Swiss fields. The ancient 
Greeks and Romans were much impressed by 
the fact that the barbarians to the north wore 
trousers. Cicero speaks of the Transalpine 
tribes as the “panted people” {nattones bra- 
catw), while Pliny’s term for what was after- 
ward called OalUa T^arhonensia, is Gallia bra- 
cata (Breeches Gaul). However, it will not dt> 
to push the geographical division too far, for 
trousers were the national costume not only of 
the peoples to the north of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans — Gauls, Belgians, Franks, Britons, Ger- 
mans, Scythians — but also of those to the east — 
Medes, Persians, and Parthians, as well as Ar- 
menians and Phrygians. 

To judge from the artistic remains of ancient 
Egypt and Assyria, the use of rich stuffs was 
the primary thought of those Egyptians who 
sought to be splendid in appearance. Beauty of 
material and of pattern at least held an even, 
place in their minds with jewelry. Thus, from 
the earliest era known to us by the painted 
monuments down to a period later than the 
Macedonian conquest, the little-changing adorn- 
ment of the Egyptian official or court lady was 
something very magnificent indeed, in the way 
of broad necklaces made up apparently of ring 
within ring of carved gems, mounted in gold 
with exquisite handling and taste, and covering 
the shoulders and the junction of the throat 
with the breast, as completely as the steel gor- 
get of the sixteenth century. The full signifi- 
cance of these collars is not entirely ce^in. 


It may be that in some casp the Jewdi^ was 
sewn upon a collar-shaped piece of stuff, which 
has fallen away from those jewels which are 
found in the ancient tombs. Armlete worn on 
the upper arm and also on the wrist, like the 
modern bracelet, are as common as the neck- 
laces, and there are evidences of a jewelled 
girdle as rich and as broad as the combination 
of necklaces, although this, being worn, as the 
necklaces are, directly upon the skin, is only 
in part seen, being often covered by the folds of 
the skirt, which is sometimes secured to the belt 
and falls below it. The stuffs themselves are 
found of still greater splendor in the represen- 
tations of upholstered furniture; but this ap- 
pears to be in part because a larger surface 
could be presented there than in the garment 
worn by man or woman. The patterns are so 
similar to the earlier painted designs of the 
tomb interiors that there becomes evident a close 
connection in the mind of the Egyptian de- 
signer between one surface and another, the 
beautifying of which was to be intrusted to 
color. There are, however, stuffs of the eight- 
eenth dynasty, and perhaps earlier, usually of 
linen, which have been found in a more or less 
fragmentary condition in the tombs, and many 
of these are of the most exquisite beauty, equal- 
ing in the perfect intelligence of the design 
adapted to textile fabrics the finest work of 
the Byzantines or Persians 2000 years later. 
In the warm climate of Egypt the clothes even 
of persons of rank were very slight and rather 
for ceremonial purposes than for utility. In 
the Assyrian monuments, on the other hand, 
there is a marked tendency towards covering 
the whole person with what seem to be heavy 
draperies, whereas in the Egyptian bas-reliefs 
the lines of the body are often made visible 
through the opening which represents the outer 
garments, suggesting either a partly transpar- 
ent material or at least a material so little 
adjusted to the person and so slight that the 
body itself was never forgotten. The monu- 
ments of the Assyrian tombs, on the contrary, 
show wrappings apparently opaque and stiff. 
It is evident, however, that embroidery was 
much used ; for parts of the garments, as of 
a king, are sculptured in low relief upon relief, 
and in a way which resembles closely the repre- 
sentation of the embroideries upon priestly 
robes in the sculpture of the Italian Renais- 
sance. As for jewelry, it was as rich and splen- 
did in Assyria as in Egypt, though the forms 
differ. 

Among the peoples of western Asia even par- 
tial nudity was considered dishonorable, or at 
least the badge of inferiority. Accordingly, the 
heavy garments shown in the works of art of 
Mesopotamia are easy of explanation, for where 
only slaves are wholly or partially naked, the 
tendency is strong towards the association of 
high rank with complete clothing. But then 
another tendency appears, that of making the 
garments of plainer stuff when the body is cov- 
ered by them from shoulders to ankles, and 
using the richer stuffs, as above explained, for 
borders and the like. The Egyptian, with body, 
arms, and feet bare, might m^e his kilt of the 
most splendid piece of weaving obtainable, but 
the Assyrian, using yards of material for his 
garment, would naturally employ a simpler 
stuff: not to avoid expense, but l^cause people 
of such refined taste as those of Mesopotamia 
would shun the use of large surfaces, of uniform 
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patteins, or the <^iitrast, side by side, of differ- 
ing patterns, of about equal size and brilliancy. 

This tendency is not maintained, however, in 
that o^er ancient civilization in a sen^ equal 
in antiquity as in importance to the civilization 
of western Asia. The Chinese, from the oldest 
times of which we have any knowledge, have 
been among the greatest artists in textile fabrics, 
as in other industrial arts, and history does not 
tell us of the time when the population, whether 
of true Chinese origin or of conquering Tatar 
dynasties and their followers, have not been 
more and more clothed in proportion to their 
rank and station. Porters may ^ barelegged 
and barearmed, and, in warm weather, with the 
body naked above the belt, but as one ascends 
in the orders of rank, the clothing becomes 
more and more complete. This tendency is not, 
however, accompanied by any objection to bril- 
liant and rich stuffs. The more abundant the 
means of the wearer, the richer his costume — 
that seems to have been the rule from all time; 
and this is partly explained by the beauty of 
the floral and foliated designs. Embroidery, 
too, is used to heighten and complete the splen- 
did weaves, and at least from the tenth century 
of our era until the present day, the most mag- 
nificent stuffs in texture and in color are those 
used by the ladies and gentlemen of the court. 
On the other hand, personal jewelry, that which 
is worn apart from the garments, is not very 
rich nor very costly, though it may be effective. 
Strings of pearls are known, and many stones 
that we in the West ignorantly despise" because 
they are inexpensive, are made much of by the 
Chinese, who will use a rough turquoise, a piece 
of veined or spotted agate, or even a beautiful 
piece of glass accidentally rich in its veinmg 
and cut deliberately from the vessel to which 
it belonged — setting them in bronze or silver 
gilt, and making a very decorative clasp, or 
buckle, or pommel of a sword hilt. Chinese 
costume should be most carefully studied, be- 
cause it has been maintained in its traditional 
character even to our own time. The blue cot- 
ton blouse of the workingman, and the garment 
of delicate blue and gold silk, woven in very 
elaborate patterns expressly for this garment, 
with gold or gilt buttons spherical m shape and 
working in loops, are mainly the same garments 
as those of a century ago. 

The people of India are even more divided 
among themselves in details of costume than are 
the people of Europe. The general character 
of the different races, north and south, leads 
towards a great distinction between classes of 
the population. The simple piece of stuff, 4 
feet wide by thrice as long, worn by the women, 
is most gracefully draped about the shoulders 
and breast; in very recent times it is often a 
piece made in Europe of three large handker- 
chiefs, with their several borders complete. This 
is worn over a petticoat; arms and legs are 
bare, and the feet, except for occasional use of 
sandals ; but the dark skin is barred S^nd spotted 
with many and large jewels. Necklaces, broad 
armlets and wristlets, rings for toes and fingers, 
earrings, and nose rings, are all made of silver 
wire for the poorer women, who often put their 
whole savings into these adornments. The neces- 
sity of providing for a very warm summer cli- 
mate, and in the south for a wholly tropical 
year, has caused the making of muslins of 
a fineness and perfection of w'eave never ap- 
proached in Europe, though these native manu- 
Von. VI.--10 


factures have be«i deslatiyed by the competi- 
tion of British cottons. A few of the native 
princes alone encouri^ the making of these 
exquisite weaves. Besides these thero are %- 
ur^ cottons of such perfect make and so beau- 
tiful in design that they arc worn even by 
princes, as if of equal importance with silk. 
The gold-flowered and silver-flowered t^iles 
of silk and cotton, or even of fine cotton alone, 
are famous iu Europe, under the name “kinkab” 
or “kincob.” The costume of India in general 
is mainly an affair of beautiful stuffs, very 
little shaped to the body and usually worn 
loosely, and of jewels in great abundance. 

Among the people of the tropical islands, the 
lilalays, and the black and brown inhabitants of 
Polynesia, the art of weaving has never reached 
sufficient perfection to allow the stuffs to be 
sought for their own sake. Very beautiful pat- 
terns are printed upon cotton by the women of 
the larger islands, wood blocks being used for 
the purpose in a way almost exactly like that 
employed in the printing of cretonnes and wall 
papers among the Western nations; but these 
stuffs, however attractive to our eyes, however 
superior in design, are yet inexpensive — they 
could be produced by any one who has a little 
skill in the use of the hands, and are therefore 
not a part of ceremonial or decorative costume. 
A few very beautiful weaves exist, as in the 
Solomon Islands, and especially in New Zealand, 
but still they are not of rare material, nor is 
the elaboration of the design very great. The 
skill in the working of metals, which is great 
among the Indians of the continent, is much 
smaller among the islanders, and so it happens 
that personal jewelry also is but little sought 
for by the chiefs. The result of all this is seen 
in the simple and tasteful use of natural pro- 
ductions, brilliant flowers, and richly colored 
fruits and seeds, which, strung as necklaces or 
worn as pendants, have especial significance and 
are attached each in its way to the traditional 
ceremonies of these curiously civilized peoples. 

If now we turn to the race which of all 
peoples has had the moat influence over modern 
intellectual life, we shall find that the Greeks 
of antiquity limited their desires in the way of 
textile fabrics to very simple patterns, as of 
stars or round spots diapered over the surface 
of a stuff, with somewhat more elaborate pat- 
terns of zigzags and frets in the borders. Their 
costume, including their jewelry, was, in fact, 
marked throughout by extreme simplicity, which 
increases as our studies bring us to a later time. 
The statues discovered on the Acropolis at 
Athens since 1883 are certainly of the century 
before the Persian invasion of 480 B.c. They 
show a niunber of garments, certainly as many 
as three, worn one over the other by the 
priestesses represented in the statue; and each 
of these garments is made of a different stuff, 
all the stuffs, or all but the craped undershirt 
(the chxton of later dress), covered with elabo- 
rate patterns in several colors. There is no- 
where a more interesting study of brilliant 
coloring in costume than were these statues when 
first discovered, and fortunately the finest of 
them have been reproduced in water-color paint- 
ing, and these water colors often multiplied in 
chromolithography, and published by the arehse- 
ologieal societies. It is clear that, immediately 
after the Persian War, during the period of the 
Athenian hegemony in Greece, banning with 
477 B.C., the use of these striped and spotted 
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etuffg l^eomes much teas common, at least in the 
mainlaiid of Greece, and the use of plain mate- 
rials, white, bordered with stripes, or of one 
rather subdued color perhaps striped at the 
edge, t^comes the rule. Those admirable bronze 
statues which were discovered in the famous 
villa at Herculaneum and now stand in the 
Museum of Naples (the Room of the Greater 
Bronzes) show perfectly well — ^better than any 
bas-reliefs, however elaborately detailed — ^the 
true Greek sense of what was beauty in costume. 
The long chiton, which, left ungirdled, would 
sweep the floor, is belted up so far as to allow a 
foot or more of its length to hang over the 
girdle outside of the skirt or lower part, form- 
ing a sort of pocket, known as the kolpos. Out- 
side of this is seen hanging what looks like a 
cape, and which generally reaches just the line 
of the girdle or may fall a little below it. This, 
however, is not a cape nor a separate garment at 
allt it is the reverse or turning over of the 
cliiton at the top. Of the chiton there were 
several forms. The earliest was not sewn at all, 
and therefore left the right side, thigh and leg, 
exposed on the slightest movement. A later form 
was a sewn-up cylinder, a long shirt in the 
modern sense The stately maidens of the re- 
liefs and the vase paintings often wear one of 
these two forms of chiton, and nothing else. To 
such a dress, even on occasions of great cere- 
mony, there is nothing to be added, except per- 
haps a more splendid brooch on the shoulder, a 
broader and more brightly colored border to the 
chiton, perhaps an armlet, perhaps richer and 
more glittering earrings. Splendor in the more 
modern sense was hardly desired, and beauty 
was shown in the perfect taste with which these 
simple appliances were disposed. Other gar- 
ments, howevei, are seen in the sculptures and 
vase paintings: the htmaHon and a variety of 
it, the chlamys, were square or oblong pieces of 
woolen cloth, draped about the left shoulder and 
covering the body more or less as it might be 
adjusted; it was held sometimes by brooches. 
Statues show a garment arranged nearly as the 
Scotch plaid is, at times folded long and narrow, 
falling over one shoulder and passing around the 
waist; and this is thought to be a long and 
narrow himation. It is impossible to distinguish 
these garments from the epiblemata. The essen- 
tial fact is that the Greeks, both women and 
men, wore a long shirt and a loose, square shawl 
over it, and nothing else on body or limbs 

The Etruscans were quite as simply clothed as 
the Greeks The later Etruscan work passes 
by insensible gradations into that Italian work 
of the centuries during which the Roman Re- 
public and the early Empire controlled the whole 
peninsula, and introduced insensibly its own 
strongly Hellenic tendencies into the arts of 
the subject countries. The effect of this on the 
art of northern Italy was altogether fortunate, 
except in so far as the lover of strongly accen- 
tual^ national peculiarities found reason to 
regret their partial disappearance. The terra- 
cotta sarcophagi, with high reliefs and with 
what are almi^t statues wrought up<m the 
covers ; the bronze statues and groups, the 
jewelry of the fourth <»ntury b.c., and the fol- 
lowing epoch, are almost Greek in their charm, 
while preserving a i^rtain attractive local color. 
It is probably l^cause of this constantly increas- 
ing influence* of the Grecian artistic sense upon 
all the nations of Italy Hiat ^e Roman dress 
frcHH the eariiest tim^ known to us remains 


Greek in its simplicity, althou^ very differmt 
in form- There were different ways of wearing 
the toga, some of which were connected with 
ceremonial occasions. Thus, when a statue or 
a bas-relief shows a Roman draped in a large 
and elaborately folded toga, one fold of which 
is brought over the head, he is assumed by 
modern students to be a person who is per- 
forming a sacrifice. The t<^a, as ordinarily 
worn, showed the tunica in front, from the 
throat nearly to the waist, but the long end 
could be thrown over the right shoulder so as 
to cover the tunica entirely, and in this way the 
toga would cover the whole person, from the 
neck to the ankles Here, as among the Greeks, 
good taste dictated the utmost simplicity of 
effect, except in the mere arrangement and care- 
ful disposition of the folds. There was no other 
garment of the men while in the city which in 
any way concerned their appearance, as the 
only leg coverings known were bandages or 
wrappers, not unlike those worn to-day by the 
peasantry in some parts of Europe. On the 
other hand, the toga prwtexta, which was worn 
by certain officials and even by some priests, had 
a “purple,” i.e., a dark crimson border, and the 
trabea seems to have been a sort of cloak with 
still more elaborate stripes, including perhaps 
one made entirely of red cloth, which generals 
were allowed to wear on the day of their tri- 
umph. It is probable, however, that in this last 
usage the military cloak of red was worn during 
the triifmphal procession, that being the one 
occasion when the soldiers of the Republic were 
allowed to appear within the walls with their 
arms and military trappings. The women were 
dressed as simply as the men, wearing over the 
tunica merely a garment called the stole, which 
replaces for them the toga of the men, and when 
the woman of rank went abroad, usually in a 
litter, a shawl-like garment called the palla 
might also be added. That which makes the 
peculiar stateliness of the dress seen in female 
statues of the early Empire is the contrast of 
the folds of the long tunica, reaching the floor, 
nearly covering the feet, and forming a strongly 
marked base, as it were, for the whole figure, 
while the more loosely folded stola above it 
seems to reinforce the lines of the undergarment. 
A veil of more or leas thin and floating material 
covered the head and could be brought around to 
the front to hide the face at pleasure It must 
be constantly kept m mind that the idea of 
beauty in dress was simply uniform whiteness 
and many sl^illfully contrived folds; the white- 
ness was kept up by the use for woolen garments 
of the most elaborate system of cleansing ap- 
plied by the fullones^ or cleansers, and, for the 
folds of the drapery, highly trained experts — 
body servants who knew their business — ^were 
employed. It is evident that these peculiarities 
of dress had much influence upon the art of 
sculpture. 

In all the above discussion of costume one 
thing IS ve]^^ noticeable — the absence of anything 
like tailoring, except, perhaps, among the Chi- 
nese. The clothes of the Greeks and the Romans, 
like those of the people of the Pacific islands, 
always approximated to the ideal of an uncut, 
unsewed, unaltered piece of textile fabric ; square 
or oblong, as in the himation, chlaunys, sagum, 
or palu^mentum; s^nicireular or semioval in 
shape, or approximately as in the toga, or 
simply sewn down one side so as to make a 
tubular garment of one piece of stuff, as in the 
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later <^itoii, and in the tunica. A ctirions re- 
prodnction of this characteristic of aneient ci^ 
tume exists among the wilder Arabs, the Bedou- 
ins of the desert, and the horsemen of the up- 
lands. They w^r a shirt, indeed, and this is 
of thicker stuff and covers the body more com- 
pletely than what we know by that name, but 
apart from this their covering is almost wholly 
a matter of unaltered or scarcely altered pieces 
of woolen. Perhaps two breadths of the nar- 
rower stuff are sewn together to make the hatch, 
or, as in the north of Africa, a square of striped 
woolen stuff is caught up in the middle of one 
side so as to form a sort of hood, as in the 
burnous; or, as in the aha or ahayeh, the square 
of stuff may have its two outer edges folded over 
towards the middle, so that the two edges meet 
or nearly meet, and then two openings are made 
in the two outer folds where the stuff is actually 
creased, which ser\’e as armholes, so that the 
square blanket resembles an overcoat. But in 
all this there is absolutely no fitting of the 
piece of stuft to the body. It is a heavy woolen 
blanket, which is adapted more or less to the 
shoulders so as not to slip off, but is not other- 
wise altered in any way, and might cover a man 
or a woman, and a person of any stature. What 
is curious about this costume is the enormously 
heavy woolen dress worn in the desert and under 
the semitropical sun. It is evident that nothing 
but a heavy material is expected to keep oft the 
heat of the sun or the burning wind of the 
desert; and therefore a man who wears only the 
long shirt, and has the legs and feet, arms and 
neck, absolutely naked, will pile two or three 
of these heavy woolen things upon his shoulders 
and head. The result of this arrangement is 
that the only decoration sought for is in the 
beauty of two or three colors arranged in stripes 
of different widths, and broken more or leas by 
the carrying of threads of different colors across 
the stripes, like the countercharging of her- 
aldry A much greater development of design 
by stripes alone is in the cotton dhurrtes of In- 
dia. The aba may indeed be further adorned 
by very simple embroidery in woolen thread. 

* The first appearance of any tendency to fit 
the garments to the person among nations more 
w’estern than the Chinese is probably in the 
log coverings of the Persians and Syrians, as 
represented in Grecian and Greco-Koman art, 
and yet these ^rments are of extreme simplicity 
and "there is no appearance of tailoring in any 
modern sense in connection with them. They 
are merely loose trousers, gathered at the ankles, 
or sleeved tunics; and their use seems to have 
come from the mountain regions of Asia Minor 
and the shores of the Caspian Sea. The barba- 
rians of Europe, Gauls, Scandinavians, and Ger- 
mane, made up suits of clothes in a not dissimi- 
lar way ; but it does not seem that their example 
affected the Greco-Roman world very much. 

The beginning of change is to be looked for in 
the Byzantine Imperial epoch. From a time as 
early "as the seventh century a.d. there is a con- 
stant increase in the number of garments worn, 
and in the elaboration of their shape and their 
combination, while at the same time the costli- 
ness and splendor of the stuffs are in no way 
diminished, and the custom begins which was 
destined to have so much effect on the costume 
of later times in Europe, the sewing of jewels, 
mounted in slender rings, or chatons, of gold or 
silver gilt, to the material Sometimes smaller 
fragments of glittering material of no value were 


in this way, as in a later time pie^ss 
mirror were used throughout the lai^s influ- 
enced by Persian de^rative ideas. In the By- 
zantine Empire the dress of the officials shows a 
certain disposition to follow early Roman tradi- 
tions, but only in the general shape of outer 
garments and to a certain extent in their names. 
The general aspect of a member of the Imperial 
family, or an officer of the court, as it is Men in 
the mosaics of Ravraana, or in the illuminated 
manuscripts of the time, is altogether different 
from that of higher antiquity. The robes 
reached to the feet; they were closely sewed up 
and not very loose or flowing, not greatly tend- 
ing tow'ards elaboration of folds or to what we 
commonly call “drapery”; and over them are 
worn dalmatics, maniples, and stoles, not merely 
by the cler^, but by the laity as well, and 
showing plainly where the peculiar clerical 
dress took its origin. See Costume, Ecclesi- 
astical. 

The Eastern influence was still strong, and 
all costume which was at all splendid was a 
matter of long and ample robes, made of stuffs 
of almost incredible richness, and more or less 
richly decorated by embroidery. Western dress 
was at this early time very different from any- 
thing in common use in the Byzantine Empire, 
except in so far as that the poorer people, and 
those engaged in out-of-door work, would natu- 
rally dress in almost the same careless fashion 
East and West. For one thing, it was more 
nearly classical Roman in character. If the cos- 
tume of the eleventh and tw'clfth centuries, in 
the lands which are now France and Germany 
and England, be studied in the soulptures of 
Romanesque and Gothic buildings, or in the 
rare illuminations of manuscripts of that time, 
it will be seen that a certain antique or early 
Roman character obtains in the garments worn 
by persons presented as kings and princes, which 
had already been lost in the Eastern Empire. 
The robed figures of the porch of Chartres, or 
the doorways of Le Mans, do not se(*m to re<‘ord 
much that w^as splendid in the way of stuffs or 
of jewelry, loose or applied to the garment. 
Their robes are still simply falling in loose 
folds, girded at the waist and differing from 
the garments of antiquity mainly in this, that 
the arms are always covered by sleeves. Men 
and women alike wore a gown, that garment 
which in the French archseological vocabulary is 
called the robe. This garment, which is treated 
under Dress, served for people of every rank 
and of both sexes, but its fashion changed very 
much, and in like manner the resulting appear- 
ance of the clothed figure in the sculptures 
changed greatly between the twelfth and the 
fourteenth centuries. In the fourteenth century 
it grew more and more into that stately but 
most inconvenient garment, well known to us 
from the paintings in manuscripts of the time ot 
Richard II of England and his immediate suc- 
cessor, and Charles VI of France. This gar- 
ment swept the floor. It was girded around the 
waist with the military belt, or some modifica- 
tion of it; it had sleeves, which also reached the 
floor, and were of fullness equal to that of the 
skirts, covering the hands also when the arms 
hung down, ftie collar covered the neck com- 
pletely in a solid cylinder, and rose on the sides 
nearly to the ears. How this rich and grandiose 
dress could he used at all in summer, and how it 
could be girded and shortened in any way, in 
time of necessity, does not appear, nor is it 
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k&owa wh^her the men wore cmnplete leg cover- 
ingi of some kind beneath this long and a>ni- 
pletely closed skirt. The dress of elegant w^en 
of the same epoch was less elaborately ccmmved; 
the same habit of long sleeves prevailed, but 
the upper part of the sleeve was pierced with a 
slit through which the forearm could be ex- 
tended. The result of this was that the robe, 
as a garment for women, hardly changed during 
the next two centuries, whereas the use of it 
for men went out very soon, and while there 
are still representations of gentlemen of the 
first half of the fifteenth century dressed in 
robes reaching the ground, those robes are far 
more convenient than l^fore; they are evidently 
capable of being tucked up, and the man is 
dressed beneath his skirt, which can either be 
removed* or shortened up to nothing when the 
occasion of ceremony is passed. Finally, as 
early as the second decade of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, it disappears from the dress of men, and 
from that time on the short-skirted garment, 
called rochet, or corset, became the dress of 
Wsiness, while the name cotte was then and 
thereafter given to a very tight-fitting garment, 
laced or buttoned close to the body and having 
a skirt reaching only to mid thigh. This last- 
named garment existed under the name of cotte 
d'armes as long as the complete suit of armor 
was worn by gentlemen, and in this case it was 
embroidered with the armorial bearings of the 
wearer. The French terms were commonly used 
in England as well, as Chaucer lets us know ; and 
in modem study we can hardly find English 
equivalents. Under all these garments were 
worn the long, close-fitting stockings, serving as 
the only covering from the waist to the toes, 
except as the skirt covered the upper part of 
the thigh. These changes involved the complete 
establishment of tailoring as the mam thing 
in elegant costume. From the middle of the 
fiftt»enth century on, the dress of nobles and 
courtiers, and of men who affected elegance, was 
a matter of cutting out and shaping, fitting in 
gores and gussets, and, in fact, adapting gar- 
ments closely to the body in the first place, and 
then coveiing them with elaborate adornment. 
This might be applied in the w’ay of passemen- 
ier%€, or by modifying the whole surface of the 
stuff by wiiat we now’ call quilting and the like. 
A piece of brocade used for a doublet or the body 
of a gow’n would be gathered up into puffs and 
projecting rounded surfaces, the lines of sewing 
between those projections being themselves deco- 
rated and even including the setting of a pearl 
or of a jewel of some other kind set in a gold 
chaton at the junction of these two lines of 
stitching. The stockings w’ere the only part of 
the dress that was not elaborately decorated; 
and these stockings were half concealed in the 
sixteenth century by the enormous hauts de 
chausses, which, in 1530 and the following years, 
are sometimes in tw’o or three rings of puffs 
like rounded ridges, passing horizontally around 
the thigh, and w’hieh, in the closing years of 
Elizabeth’s reign and the corresponding times in 
France, the reigns of Henry III and Henry IV, 
are closer in their fit and resemble not distantly 
the knee breeches of the eighteenth century. 
They are, however, made of costly stuff, and 
elaterately adorned almost in the 'style of the 
body ^rment. Still a^in, in the time of James 
I of England, the hauU de chamses were stuffed 
(bombasted), or held with springs in a single 
roimded projectioa, as if the man had b^n 


thrust feet foremost thiough a ratJiear flat, 
oblate spheroid. This projected so mudb all 
around the hips that the sword had to be hung 
in a horiamtal position and great pains taken 
to prevent ite being entirely dislo^ed by the 
monstrous garment. 

At no time during the Middle Ag^ and the 
epoch of the Kenaissance was the tailoring and 
mantuamaking more rich and fantastic than 
during the French religious wars and the suc- 
ceeding reign of Henry IV. Painted portraits, 
prints from famous engravings, carved ivories, 
medallions, and painted enamels of the time, 
exist in some quantity ; and they agree in telling 
the most extraordinary tale of splendid extrava- 
gance m the dress of both sexes. Embroidery 
was loaded upon bodice and doublet, or was dis- 
pensed with only when a very rich brocade was 
employed; and lace, or its earlier forms of cut 
work and drawn work, and needle embroidery 
in pierced patterns like filigree, were used with 
freedom. The circular ruff, projecting like a 
dish on which the head seems to lie, appears, 
but is not yet so popular as the broad and fiat 
laced collar, sometimes lying on the shoulders, 
sometimes standing stiffly out horizontally, or 
for women in steep, upward slope behind the 
head and neck. The fashion of bombasted thigh 
coverings for the men is identified in artistic 
history with the reign of Henry IV of France, 
but it did not last very long, being replaced by 
the loose, short trousers of about 1625 and after. 
No costume in the modern sense is perhaps more 
graceful and spirited at once than the dress of 
the gentlemen of the time of Louis XIII, which, 
with its short trousers, the stocking below cover- 
ing the calf of the leg, which was concealed by 
the boots commonly worn out of doors, the 
doublet, reaching a little below the waist, and 
w’orn loose, generally unbuttoned in front and 
showing the shirt in its full folds, the short 
cloak, worn on the left shoulder, except when it 
was gathered aroimd the body, the flat hat, with 
very broad brim, and soft falling feather, and 
the broad, loose collar, is a complete and grace- 
ful translation into form of those ideas which 
the modern world has conceived — ideas abso- 
lutely contrary to those of antiquity. Sim- 
plicity and grace have given place to picturesque 
combination of small details; and here is the 
new theory, perfectly put into practice. The 
reign of Louis XIV had but little influence on 
this dress of men, except to stiffen it and make 
it rigid and hard, but the dress of women im- 
proved, on the whole, in tastefulness throughout 
the seventeenth century, and as late as 1670 was 
introduced that admirable costume which we 
identify with Madame de S4vign6 — a skirt not 
very full, over which was worn a short upper 
skirt, open in front ; a bodice fitting snugly^ but 
not involving very tight lacing ; a stomacher, but 
not excessive in its length; sleeves reaching the 
elbow, and accompanied by lace ruffles, which 
partly shroud the lower arm ; the bodice cut low, 
but not to excess, and a cape worn over the 
neck and shoulders on c^casion of going out-of- 
doors. The same thing, in simpler stuffs and in 
graver colors, was worn by the wives of the 
wealthier hourgems, and this is the dress which 
we identify with the women of Holland and the 
English Puritans. It is preserved for us in a 
great number of paintings, and in the prints 
from Hollar’s engraving; and it has impressed 
itself upon mc^em designers as the most com- 
plete type of womanly o^tume which we know; 
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but th&i is the richer dre^s of the time 

is unapo^iWe to realise nowadays — -it non- 

human, as if of fairyland. The ei^teenlh- 
centttiy dress in England, which was at times 
popular and acceptable in decoratiye design, is 
a modidcation of it, not for the better. The 
fop of 1760 is less beautifully dr^sed than the 
muguet of 1660, and the ladies of 1775, with 
their enormous hoops, far less charming in 
appearaiu^ than Madame de S4vi^4 100 years 
earlier. 

The French Revolution in 1789 brought in a 
number of strange va^ries in dr^s — red and 
white striped waistcoats, stockings striped blue 
and white in horizontal rings, white cravats 
wound round and round the n^k until they 
reached the point of the chin, while at the same 
time the women wore the lightest and thinnest 
costume possible, in fancied imitation of the 
Romans. Cocked hats of exaggerated shape for 
the men alternated with steeple-crowned hats 
with curly brims; while the female costume was 
finished by the most elaborate pile of curls and 
crimps, crowned by an enormous cap, either 
simply of muslin and lace, or with these com- 
bined with a sort of hat half concealed with 
feathers, flowers, and ruffles of lace. The mo- 
mentary prohibition of elegances of this sort 
under the Revolution led to a change in the 
dress of both sexes, which was not to be tem- 
porary, except in details. Thus the dress which 
we call that of the “Empire,** the famous ‘^pink 
nightgown,” girded immediately below the 
breast^s and hanging thence to the ankles, but 
so close that a woman could hardly walk and 
was utterly unable to step across a gutter, was 
worn with low shoes and with an unprotected 
neck, while the cold of winter was met by a 
pehsse, generally worn open in front and afford- 
ing merely shelter for the shoulders and back, 
however richly it might be furred. The men 
fell immediately into the simple and not im- 
pressive dress of a time when the civilian was of 
little account, and any man who was elegant in 
his aspirations found some excuse to wear a 
military or official uniform. The civilian dress 
was then merely a waistcoat, over which was 
worn a long-skirted coat, and the pantalon, or 
tight-fitting breeches reaching to the ankle in- 
stead of the knee. The large and loose white 
cravat still continued. From these dresses 
all our modern fashions have followed. See 
Fashion. 

Bibliograplxy. Valuable for bibliography 
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bibliography; Weiss, KostUmkunde (3 vols. in 
4, 1872-83), with 1239 woodcuts and 16 color 
plates; Rosenberg, Gesehicfite des Kostums (Ber- 
lin, 1905) ; Ferrario, II costume antico e mod&rno 
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Book of Costume (London, 1847). 

Ancient CtosTxncE. Aj^yrian: Layard, Mon- 
uments of Vinevehf 100 plates (London, 1850) ; 
Botta, Letters m the Discoveries at Nineveh^ 
trans. by Tobin (ib., 1850). Egyptian: Wil- 
kinson, Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Eggptmns (ib., 1847). Creek and Roman: 
Hope, Costume of the Ancients (ib., 1809; 
new ed., with 340 plates, 1841) ; Evans, Chap- 


ters Oft Dress (ik, 1893) j Bechiar, Ckmii- 
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Mouebn Costcm®. l^stern: lAne, AccomAof 
the Manners and Cmt&ms of the Modem Eggp- 
ftana, ed. by Lane-Pcmle (Ikmdon, 1871) j tto 
article “Dress,” fully illustrated, in Hughes, 
Dictionary of Islam ( ib., 1886 ) ; W^atson, Tea^- 
tile Manufactures and Costumes of the People 
of India (ib., 1868), with numerous colored 
plates; Attdley and Bowes, K^amic Art of 
Japan (Liverpool, 1875-80). European Coun- 
tries: Hefner- Alteneek, Tradhten, Kunstwwke, 
und Cerathschaften mm fruhm Mittelalter his 
Ends des ISten Jahrhunderts (2d ed., 10 vols., 
Frankfort, 1879-89) ; Falke, Kostumgcsohichie 
der Kulturvolker, 377 illustrations (Stutt^rt, 
1882) ; Planch^, Cyclopmdm of Costume (Lon- 
don, 1876-79); Lacroix, Maumcrs, Customs^ and 
Dress of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance 
(ib., 1877); id., The Eighteenth Century: Its 
Institutions, Customs, Costumes (ib., 1887); 
Bonnard and Mercuri, Costumes historiques des 
Xlle, Xllle, XlVe, et XVe slides, 200 plates 
(Paris, 1867); Chevignard and Duplessis, Cos- 
tumes histonques des XVIe, XV He, et XV I lie 
Slides (2 vols., 150 plates, ib., 1867) ; Viollet-le- 
Duc, Diotionnaire raisonnS du mohiHer frangais, 
vols. iii and iv (ib., 1872-73) ; Jaequerain, Ico- 
nographie ginirale et mithodigue du costume du 
IVe au XIXe sticle, 315-1815 (ib., 1876), a 
large folio of 200 elakirate plates, with supple- 
ment (Paris, n. d.) of 80 more; Strutt, Regal 
and Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Great Britain, 
72 plates (Ijondon, 1842) ; M’lan and Logan, 
Clans of the Scottish Highlands (2 vols., 72 
plates, ib., 1857 ) ; Planch4, History of British 
Costume (ib., 1874); Hill, History of English 
Dress (ib., 1900); Fairholt, Costume in Eng- 
land, “Bohn’s Library” (ib., 1885); Stratz, Die 
Frauenkletdung und ihre naturahehe Entioickel- 
ung (Stuttgart, 1904) ; Westerraarck, History 
of Human Marriage (London, 1901); Buss, Dus 
Kostum in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart (Leip- 
zig, 1906). For the American aborigines: Del- 
lenbaugh, North Americans of Yesterday (New 
York, 1901) ; for the English Colonies in Amer- 
ica: Earle, Two Centuries of Costume in 
America (2 vols.. New York, 1904) ; McClellan, 
Historic Dress in America, 1607-1800 (Phila- 
delphia, 1904 ) , with 385 illustrations, some in 
color. 

There is also a wealth of material available in 
the form of prints, paintings, and photographs, 
as well as in Iwoks about engravings and 
painting^ 

COSTUME, Academic. See Degree. 

COSTUME, Ecclesiastioai.. The dress worn 
by ministers of religion acting in their official 
capacity, in distinction from the dress of ordi- 
nary life in different lands and periods. While 
practically all such officials do wear such dis- 
tinctive dress, even though in certain cases it 
is very simple, it is neces^ry, in view of many 
and often bitter controversies on the subject of 
the relation between such costume and religious 
doctrine, to emphasize the fact that costume be- 
longs to the discipline, not the doctrine, of re- 
ligious, more especially Christian, bodies. The 
competence of an^ such body acting in its corpo- 
rate and legislative capacity to prescribe a uni- 
form dress for purposes of edification, indication 
of functions, or liturgical propriety, is un- 
doubted, and is analogous to the requir^ent of 
distinctive uniform, e.g., in the army or the law 
courts. An association of such dress witih 
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official |>owa78 or as essentially doctrinal in it- 
self is erroneous, though often popularly as- 
sumed. The Christian era has witoe^ed the 
development of wjclesiastical costume in so 
marked a way as to make the subject one of 
importance more than archaeologieal. 

History of Development. Under the Jewish 
dispensation the costumes of the officiating 
priaits and Levites, like everything else j^rtain- 
ing to the divine worship, was minutely pre- 
scribed and rigidly observed. The purpose seems 
to have been, as with other parts of the Jewish 
system, to distinguish the Jews as a people from 
all other nations, and their religion from all 
other religions as one of special revelation and 
positive injunctions rather than natural religion 
accompanied by a system of human origin. The 
attempt to trace the vestments used in the Chris- 
tian Church to the .Jewish vestments has been 
made at different times. The theory breaks down 
historically and when applied carefully in detail. 
Certain features which are found in common are 
accidental, not fundamental. Underlying the 
prescribed Jewish system of vestments, however, 
is the principle that the divine sanction is given 
to the use of such costume for such purposes as 
are mentioned above. This principle, rather than 
any special application of it, is characteristic 
of both the Jewish and Christian development of 
costume. 

In all probability the Christian clergy at first 
used no distinctive dress, and so long as the garb 
of daily life continued unaltered in the higher 
ranks of society, a celebrating or officiating 
bishop, priest, or deacon differed only possibly 
in a few slight variations from a well-dressed 
layman. Tliis very absence of distinctive cos- 
tume, however, was really an indication that the 
Christian clergy differed from the Jewish orders 
and from the non-Christian sacerdoa or other 
minister. From this early stage two principles 
entered into the development of a more or less 
characteristic dress for the clergy — the principle 
of fixity as opposed to changing fashions in lay 
costume, and the principle of putting on the best 
apparel when employed m the service and wor- 
ship of God. The former resulted in the style 
and articles of vestments becoming permanent 
and subject to authoritative prescription; the 
latter introduced the element of refinement, 
beauty, and dignity in the dress of tlie clergy. 
The recognition of Christianity by the Roman 
Empire under Constantine gave an impetus to 
external splendor in all parts of Christian wor- 
ship Canonical legislation prescribed as a rule 
many things which had Wen heretofore hallow^ed 
by custom and religious’ association and also put 
a check upon the discretion or caprice of individ- 
uals. The growth of such regulation was slow 
and local rather than general from the third to 
the eighth century. In the revival of interest 
in the details of the Christian religion which 
cliaracterized the age of Charlemagne in the 
eighth and ninth centuries is to be found ex- 
plicitly the teaching that the vestments of the 
Christian cler^’^ are a matter of great impor- 
tance, and also in this period there is found the 
custom of giving a mystical interpretation to 
these vestments in relation to the services and 
functions where they were worn. The process in 
development w^as practically the same throughout 
the Church. The gradual tendency of the East 
and the West to diverge in matters political and 
social also worked out in the externals of re- 
ligion, and the breaking off of intercommunion 


between the Eastern and Western parts of the 
Church, which reacted a crisis in 1054, em- 
phasized this tendency. Although the principle 
are the same throughout the Cffiurch, it is con- 
venient to consider the specific developments of 
vestmente under different heads. 

Vesimients in the Western Clinrclb. In the 
West the use of ecclesiastical vestments devel- 
oped with considerable uniformity so far as the 
employment of certain articles of dress for cer- 
tain liturgical offices was concerned, but with 
latitude so far as specific shape, material, and 
rigidity of use were concerned. There grew up 
a variety of uses, largely coterminous with na- 
tional or diocesan subdivisions, e.g., Gallican, 
Italian, Sarum (Salisbury), Milanese. Not un- 
til the sixteenth century and the Reformation 
movement do we find divergences relating to the 
authoritative employment of certain vestments. 
Since the sixteenth century the Roman Catholic 
discipline on the subject of vestments has tended 
strongly towards absolute uniformity, while the 
Anglican discipline has tended more towards 
specifying what is legal and what is allowable. 
In general, the same vestments are legal in all 
parts of the Western church — Roman, Anglican, 
American, and Canadian. Hence they may be 
described as belonging to all and not confined to 
any one section. Specific variations will be men- 
tioned. The laws governing the use of costume 
are set forth for the Roman communion in the 
rubriew generales of the missal and are in form 
historical and descriptive, not imperative ( e.g , 
celehrans semper utitur, etc.), while the Coun- 
cil of Trent merely mentions ^estes as part of the 
Apostolic traditions of the Church. The Angli- 
can communion sets forth the use of vestments 
in canons and in rubrics of the Book of Common 
Prayer and in statements of general adherence 
to the customs of the Western church. 

Vestments, Sacrificial. The chasuble is the 
principal vestment regarded as strictly sacerdotal 
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or sacrificial. It was originally an ample round 
mantle faUing over the arms, and was an out- 
door garm«at gradually introduced inside the 



1. JEWISH HIGH PRIEST. 

2. WESTERN BISHOP, with mitre, cope, rochet, 

stole and crosier. 

3. ROMAN CATHOLIC BISHOP, in rochet and 

mantelletta. 


4. EASTERN BISHOP. 

5. ANGLICAN BISHOP, in rochet and chimere. 

6. Geneva gown and bands. 

7. Dalmatic and alb. 

8. Surolice. stole, cassock, and biretta. 
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Frcan its shape an4 ftiUness it was 
found an inoonTenient ^nnent to wear in minis- 
trations at tiie altar, and it w'as gradually modi* 
by cutting it away so as to leave the arms 
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free until, from the older form, or the Gothic 
chasuble, it assumed after the seventeenth cen- 
tury in the West very commonly the extreme 
modern, or fiddle-back style, as seen in the 
accompanying illustrations. Tlie older shape has 
been retained in the Spanish and Anglican uses 
and is to some extent being revived elsewhere. 
Traces of the use of the chasuble as a distinc- 
tively ecclesiastical vestment are found as early 
as the first half of the sixth century, and the 
Fourth Council of Toledo (633) expressly men- 
tions it as such. Its use seems to have been 
confined at first to priests, and even at the 
present time, in Advent, Lent, and other peni- 
tential seasons, the chasuble is worn at solemn 
mass in the Roman communion by the deacon and 
subdeacon, but laid aside w'hen they sing the 
Epistle and Gospel Chasubles are sometimes 
worn in the Roman nte by canons and other dig- 
nitaries simply present at a pontifical mass. In 
most Western countries a large cross, either in 
the Latin or in the Y form, is embroidered on 
the back, while on the front is either a cross or 
a long, straight piece of embroidery The stole 
is a narrow strip of the same material as the 
chasuble, with more or less elaborate embroidery. 
The usual decoration consists of a cross where it 
will be in the middle at the back of the neck and 
a cross on each end as it hangs down. It is 
considered a symbol of priestly jurisdiction, in 
which sense the Pope may wear it constantly, 
even when not officiating; and this is also the 
use of priests in the Roman and other com- 
munions when present at certain offices without 
officiating. It is worn, as a rule, in the ministra- 
tion of all the ^craments. At the altar the 
priest wears it crossed over the breast and the 
deacon over the left shoulder; at other times, 
and also by a bishop, it is worn hanging straight 
down. The earliest traces of its use in the 
West as a sacerdotal vestment are found in 
Spain, where the Council of Braga (563) speaks 
of the orarmm as worn by deacons, and the 
Fonrth Council of Toledo mentions it as a vest- 
ment of bishops, priests, and deacons. The name 
“stole" (Gk. (TToX^, stoI§) may indicate that a 
Western piece of apparel, adopted into Eastern 
use, came back to the We^ later and passed into 
ecclesiastical use. The earlier use of the term 
“stole" in Greek ecclesiastical writers is not 
cemsistent with the article later called bv the 
same name. It seems to have been at first a 


linen handkerchief lon^r and narrower than our 
modem handkerohiel. The mamph is like a 
short stole and is worn hanging from the left 
wrist by the celebmnt, deacon, and subdeacon at 
the altar. Its origin se^s to have been in the 
napkin with which the consul ^ve the signal 
for the start in a chariot race. The alb (Latin, 
albus, white) is a close-fitting garment with 
sleeves, of plain white linen, reaSiing to the feet, 
though the lower part may be made of lace. It 
sometimes has pieces of embroidery, called “ap- 
parels," sewn on it in four places. Originally 
it was probably nothing more than the ordinary 
tunic of Greek and Roman costume. It Is con- 
fined around the waist by a linen girdle. The 
annee is a piece of fine linen, oblong in shape, 
which the priest rests for a moment on his head 
and then spreads on his shoulders, tying it by 
strings in front. It originally covered the head, 
and to this day, in the rites of certain monastic 
orders which have preserved some traditional 
peculiarities, the priest w'ears it in that position 
until he reaches the altar to begin the service. 
These vestments are put on in the following 
order: amice, alb, girdle, maniple, stole, chasuble. 
The special vestments of the deacon and sub- 
deacon are the dalmatic and tunicle, respectively, 
which differ very slightly, both being close-fitting 
vestments of the same material as the chasuble, 
reaching to the knees and having sleeves. 

The color of all vestments seems to have been 
white at the first. The introduction of colors 
was very gradual and not without opposition. 
To Innocent III (1R)8--1216) is traced the set- 
ting forth of the simple seijuence of colors which 
has largely prevailed in the West. The cus- 
tomary modern use prescribes white for the 
feasts of our Lord, for feasts of the Blessed 
Virgin, and for otlier virgins who were not 
martyrs, and for confessors; red (the color of 
fire and of blood) for the Feast of Whitsunday 
and of all martyrs except the Holy Innocents; 
violet, the color of mourning and of penitence 
for the season of Advent, from Septuagesima to 
Easter, the Ember days, except in Whitsuntide, 
and the Rogation days; green, the color of hope, 
for ferial or ordinary days. White is also used 
at confirmations, ordinations, consecration of 
churches, baptisms, and weddings. Black is 
ivorn on Good Friday and in services for the 
dead. Vestments of cloth of gold or very rich 
and costly material are considered festal and 
allowed to he used in place of white, red, or 
green. This sequence was adopted generally on 
the Continent and in England in the important 
churches of Canterbury, York, London, and 
Exeter, while tlie diocese of Salisbury developed 
a use of its own confining the colors almost ex- 
clusively to white and red. 

Vestments, Episcopal. The vestments offi- 
cially worn by a bishop in the exercise of bis 
functions are numerous. In part they indicate 
his position as including all the powers of the 
Christian ministry, in part they are peculiar to 
his episcopal office. The full vestments of a 
bishop when at the altar include (over a purple 
or black cassock) the amice, alb, girdle, stole, 
maniple, tunicle, dalmatic, chasuble, and mitre, 
while the- pastoral staff is carried in the hand. 
At this and at other times the bishop wears a 
ring and p^oral cross. Sandals and gloves are 
included in the Roman use The gremial veil is 
an embroidered cloth which is spread over his 
kne^ when he sits during the service. In oth«r 
functions, such as confirmation, he wears cope 
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and mitre with a stole for the administration 
of the sacraments. In ministrations of ©ertain 
functions of less solemn kind he may wear 
simply the rochet. The m%tre is the ornament 
worn in solemn services by bishops and abbots 
of certain monasteries which carry with them a 
cnoasi'episcopal jurisdiction. The mitre may be 
Ascribed as a tall, tongue-shaped cap, terminat- 
ing in a twofold point, which is supposed to 
symbolize the cloven tongues in the which form 
the Holy Ghost came upon the Apostles. The 
pastoral staff, or crozier, in the case of bishops 
resembles a shepherd’s crook, and is given at 
their consecration as a symbol of the authority 
with which they are to rule their flocks. An 
archbishop’s pastoral staff does not differ from 
a bishop’s, but he sometimes has carried in front 
of him a staff surmounted by a cross or crucifix 
— that of a patriarch having two cross bars. 
The pallium is a circular band of white woolen 
stuff surrounding the neck, with a pendent strip 
before and behind. It is generally richly em- 
broidered and marked with several crosses. 
There is much controversy among historical and 
archaeological scholars as to the origin and 
significance of the pallium. The two main 
theories are that it represents a vestment used 
in the Imperial court and sent at first to certain 
ecclesiastics as a mark of Imperial favor, whence 
it passed into similar use by certain bishops of 
patriarchal rank to confer upon archbishops in 
the patriarchate; or that it is a symbol of 
jurisdiction and is worn by the Pope to indicate 
universal jurisdiction, and conferred by him upon 
archbishops who acknowledge his supremacy. It 
is worn by such only within their own territorial 
jurisdiction, at high mass on solemn days. The 
sandals were not originally confined to bishops ; 
the earliest authors who mention them allude 
to a special shape worn by deacons and sub- 
deacons, The pectoral cross is a small gold 
cross adorned with jewels which is worn by 
bishops and mitred abbots as a mark of their 
office. The episcopal ring, worn on the middle 
finger of the right hand and generally set with a 
large amethyst, is supposed to symbolize that 
the bishop is wedded to his diocese. Among 
less formal vestments the rochet alluded to above 
is a close-fitting vestment of linen, somewhat 
like a shorter alb or surplice with tight sleeveg. 
It is confined to bishops and abbots, also some- 
times worn as a special privilege in the Roman 
use by canons. Tiie mozetta is a short cape 
covering the shoulders, a part of the state dress 
of the bishop when not officiating, and is worn 
with the rochet. The mantelletta is a sleeveless 
garment of silk or woolen stuff reaching to the 
knees, worn according to Roman use by cardi- 
nals, bishops, and other prelates. It is used to 
cover the rochet, so that bishops wear it when 
out of their own dioceses, the uncovered rochet 
being a symbol of jurisdiction. A bishop when 
wearing a pectoral cross does not cross the 
stole when preparing to celebrate. 

’Vestments, general. The most important 
vestment to be mentioned ’under this head is the 
cope, a wide cloak of silk or other costly ma- 
terial reaching nearly to the feet and fastened 
in front by a clasp called the morse, and having 
a semicircular hood at the back. While it is 
worn by the officiating priest in benediction and 
other TOlemn rites, it is not distinctly a sacer- 
dotal vestment, and is worn by cantors at 
solemn vespers and by other laymen. The 
humeml vml is an oblong scarf of the same ma- 


terial as the chasuble, worn by the subdeacon at 
high mass when he holds the paten from the 
offertory to the Paternoster, and by the priest 
when giving benediction or carrying the blessed 
sacrament in procession. It is worn over the 
shoulders, the paten, pyx, or monstrance being 
wrapped in it. The Invites (Num. iv.) were 
allowed to bear the sacred vessels only when 
wrapped in coverings; and although those in 
holy orders (and they alone) are allowed to 
touch the eucharistic vessels with the bare hands, 
the use of the veil is probably an expression of 
the feeling of reverence inculcated by the Jewish 
rule. The surplice (called also cotta at first in 
Italy, now generally ) is a garment of linen worn 
by all clerics and assistants in choir and by 
priests in the administration of the sacraments. 
As late as the twelfth century it was supposed 
to reach to the ankles, but in modern times it has 
been very much curtailed, and since the seven- 
teenth century commonly ornamented with lace. 
Under all the other vestments is worn the 
cassock, a close-fitting garment reaching to the 
feet, which is the distinctive dress of clerics, in 
church and out. The color vanes, being black 
for a simple priest, purple for a bishop, and red 
for a cardinal; the Pope alone wears a white 
cassock. The herretta (or hiretta), which is 
also a part of the priest’s street or house dress, 
must be mentioned under official costume, as the 
rubrics prescribe it for the sacred ministers 
going to the altar and for ecclesiastics in choir. 
It is a square cap with three ridges extending 
outward from the centre of the top — four in the 
case of doctors of divinity. “At Rome,” says 
Benedict XIV, “and in most churches the ber- 
retta was unknown as late as the ninth century. 
Its ecclesiastical use began when priests gave up 
the ancient custom of covering their heads with 
the amice till the actual beginning of the mass.” 
The zucchctio is a small, round skullcap, of 
color suited to the wearer’s rank, which, if worn 
in church, is removed only at the most solemn 
parts of the services. 

Eastern Vestments. The influence which be- 
tween the eighth and twelftii centuries in the 
West bore so strongly upon the development of 
ecclesiastical costume, that of the numerous 
liturgical writers, was almost wholly lacking in 
the East, where between the Patriarch Germanus 
of Constantinople in the eighth century and 
Simeon, Archbishop of Thessaloniea, in the fif- 
teenth, scarcely one of importance is to be 
named. The natural conservatism of the Orien- 
tal mind has also militated against change in 
the ecclesiastical usages. The Western maniple, 
amice, and cope are unknown in the Greek and 
Russian churches; in place of the first named, 
somewhat similar bands (epimamkia) are worn 
around both arms by bishops, priests, and dea- 
cons, those of the bishop being richly orna- 
mented. The lector and readers wear an ample 
white or reddish vestment, called phelomon, but 
differing from the priestly chasuble in reaching 
only to the waist. The subdeaeon weais the 
sticharion, a sort of dalmatic, narrower and 
shorter than that of the deacon, who wears in 
addition the orarion, or stole, hanging before and 
behind over the left shoulder. The sticharion 
has undoubtedly developed from the alb, but 
more closely resembles the dalmatic both in 
shape and material. The priest wears the 
sticharion, the epitraohelum ( a long narrow stole 
something like an arehiepiscopal pallium in the 
West) , the zone, or girdle, and the phelonion, or 
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chasuble, which in Russia is much abbreviated 
in front, but hangs down to the ankles behind. 
The episcopal vestments are in the main similar 
to thc^e of the priests, but more richly deco- 
rated; the bishop's phelonion is adorned with 
many small crosses. Instead of this vestment 
the Greek metropolitans, and in Russia all 
bishops since the time of Peter the Great, wear 
the sakkos, a tight-fitting garment supposed to 
symbolize the seamless robe of Christ. The epis- 
copal gloves, sandals, and ring are not in use. 
The head covering resembles a crown more than 
the Western mitre. 

Ang^lican TTsage. The Anglican communion, 
as a part of the W estern church, has the same 
history in regard to vestments, subject to the 
same constitutional right to regulate vestments 
as a part of discipline. In the Reformation 
movement of the sixteenth century in England, 
which differs in essential features from the con- 
temporaneous movement in Germany and France, 
an element of confusion w&s introduced by the 
influence of Lutheran and Calvinistic reformers. 
The continental reformers had assumed that 
vestments might be identified with doctrine and 
hence had reacted from Western custom, 'i'he 
disciplinarian Puritanism in the reign of Eliza- 
beth concentrated itself against externals in lit- 
urgy and worship. Two parties aecordinijly 
sprang up — one holding to the general use of the 
Western church, the other desiring to abandon 
absolutely that use The tendency of Queen 
Elizabeth in aiding the action of the Church 
was in favor of the Western system. The vague- 
ness and indefinite character of legislation in 
the reign of Edward VI and the resulting doubt 
led to the setting forth of the so-called “Orna- 
ments Rubric,” which authorizes the “ornaments 
of the Church and of the ministers thereof as 
used by the authority of Parliament in the sec- 
ond year of King Edward M:.” The contest, 
however, for the principle of distinctive dr<‘S8 
for the clergy was at first, in the latter part of 
the sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries, 
fought out on the minimum of the surplice, 
and again, in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, in the Surplice Riots, principally in Lon- 
don. The principle of vestments being thus 
established, the character of such vestments was 
not pressed. The limited use of most of the 
Western vestments, and the more rapid restora- 
tion of the elaborate euchanstic and other 
vestments in connection with the Oxford move- 
ment of the nineteenth century, have illustrated 
the position in general of the Anglican com- 
munion as a national church and belonging to 
the Western Catholic church as distinguished 
from such sections as pay obedience to the 
Bishop of Rome. A simpler use, however, sprang 
up during these troubled centuries which has 
remained to a large extent. This use provides, 
for the general dress of the clergy, the surplice. 
With it are worn at certain offices the stole, 
while dignitaries — e g,, chaplains to bishops, 
canons in cathedrals, and members of university 
colleges of clergy — wear for choir offices the 
broad black scarf, and over it the hood indicating 
the academic degree of the wearer. The cope 
has in English cathedrals become an altar vest- 
ment, and is also 'worn by bishops at great state 
functions, such as the coronation of the sovereign. 
The more usual dress for a bishop of the Angli- 
can communion in ordinary ministrations consists 
of a rochet with black or scarlet chimere, a de- 
velopment of the street dress or convocation 


robes of earlier tim^ in England, analogous to 
the original developinent of ordinary costume 
into ecclesiastical use. At present both the 
Western and local Anglican uses are followed, 
as one finds in other countries to some extent, 
e.g., in Spain, where the Spanish use prevails, 
but the Italian use is also found. 

Protestant XTsage. The universal tendency 
of the Reformers was naturally to dissociate 
themsselves from the older Church by abandoning 
to a greater or l^s extent the ceremonies and 
vestments used by it. The Lutherans, however, 
showed a more conservative spirit than the 
others. ^ Luther himself considered the matter 
one of indifference, and his followers for a long 
time retained most of the old vestments, even 
the chasuble being worn in Sweden and Den- 
mark, where the Lutheran bishops also wear 
copes and pectoral crosses. But the Calvinists 
and otlier more extreme Reformers on the Conti- 
nent abolished the older vestments completely 
and adopted the black Geneva gown, or robe de 
Calvin. This, which is nothing more than the 
ordinary dress of a scholar in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, with the white bands at the neck, has be- 
come a distinctive costume of Protestant minis- 
ters for officiating. In recent years there has 
been a notable tendency, especially among the 
Scottish Presbyterians, towards the restoration 
or adaptation of ancient customs, and surpliced 
choirs have been introduced among other “ritual- 
istic” usages. The semimilitary costume of the 
Salvation Army officers may be referred to as in 
some degree illustrating the same tendency. 

Monastic Costume. The principle of uni- 
formity of dress to mark those who lived a 
common life was adopted even among the early 
monks of the Egyptian deserts. The charac- 
ter of the Eastern religious costumes was usu- 
ally, as far as can be determined from the 
vague descriptions of early writers, such as to 
express a spirit of penitence and differentiate 
their wearers from the gayly dressed worldlings. 
The early Western founders, St. Benedict and 
even St. Francis, prescribed the general char- 
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acter, but not the exact shape and color, of the 
garments to be W'orn by their followers. Custom 
gradually, in a community life, crystallized into 
rule. But since the thirteenth century the 
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of orders have tisiially laid down the 
emct details of the habit to be worn, as a sort 
of regimental uniform. The notable exceptions 
are St. Ignatius, St. Philip Neri, and St. Vm^nt 
de Paul, whose followers have never worn any- 
thing but the ordinary dress of secular prieste. 
The wearing of the habit at all times is most 
strictly enjoined upon members of religious 
orders, except when it is sometimes dispensed 
with in non -Catholic countries; the early Jesuits 
in China, in pursuance of their policy of adapt- 
ing themselves to the customs of the country, 
wore the native costume. (See illustration of 
Father Adam Schall in the dress of a mandarin. ) 
Normally, however, the habit is always worn, 
taking the place for preaching (and in some 
places for administering the sacrament of pen- 
ance) of the surplice and stole. For specific 
details of the costume of the various orders, see 
the articles under their titles. 

Bibliography. Rock, Hierurgia (London, 
183.3) ; Pugin, Glossary of Ecclesuisttcal Orna- 
ment and Costume (70 plates, ib., 1844) ; Mar- 
riott, Vestwrium Chrxstianum (ib., 1868) ; Bock, 
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telalters (3 vols., Bonn, 1850-71); Maskell, 
Monumenta Rxtuaha Ecalesias Anglicance (Lon- 
don, 1846-47) ; Hefele, Beitrage zur Kxrchenge- 
sohtchte, Arvhaologie und Lxturgik (Tiibingen, 
1864-65) ; Macalister, Ecclesxastical Vestments : 
Their Development and History (London, 1896) ; 
Baldeschi, Espomzione delle sacre ceremonte 
(Rome, 186.5) , Scudamore, Notitxa Eucharxstxca 
(London, 1872) ; Dolby, Church Vestments (ib., 
1868) ; Rajewski, Euchologion der orthodox- 
katholxschen Kxrche (Vienna, 1861); Catholic 
Encyclopedia (New York, 1914) ; Dictionnaire 
d* \rch6ologie Ghretienne (Paris, 1912); Hie- 
rurgia Anglicana (London, 1902) ; Duchesne, 
trans., Origines du Culte Ghretienne (ib., 1903) ; 
.lohn Wordsworth, Bishop of Salisbury, The Or- 
naments of the Church and its Ministers (ib., 
1908). 

COS'WAY, Richard (1742-1821). The most 
celebiated English miniature painter. He was 
born at Okeford near Bampton (Devonshire) 
and studied under Thomas Hudson, at several 
London drawing schools, and at the Royal Acad- 
emy. He was the greatest miniature painter of 
Ins age and raised this art, which had fallen 
into disrepute, into dniversal favor. In 1785 he 
vas appointed principal painter to the Prince 
of Wales and numbered the members of the 
fashionable world of London and Pans among 
his sitters He amassed a large fortune and 
acquired a valuable collection of pictures and 
curios, but with his success he developed many 
eccentricities, which caused him to be often 
caricatured. He w'as the first to bring out the 
beauties of the ivory background in miniature 
painting; his color is brilliant, his brushwork of 
extraordinary delicacy and skill, and he ex- 
pressed with consummate skill the rather arti- 
ficial grace and charm which characterized the 
age- He made use occasionally of parchment 
and enamel as backgrounds. The lar^st collec- 
tions of his miniatures are in Windsor Castle 
and in the J. Pierpont Morgan collection. 
Among the most celebrated are Lady Beechy 
(sold in Paris, 1912, for 18.(KK) francs) ; Mrs. 
Fitzlierbert ( Wallace collection, London ) ; *‘The 
Prince of Wales as St. George'" (Grimthorpe 
Castle) ; the artist’s wife and daughter An- 
gelica; Madame du Barry (Morgan collection); 
Lady Diana Sinclair; and the heads of the 


so-called ‘^Ancaster Box,” owned by the Earl 
of Ancaster. His oil portraits and religious pic- 
tures are greatly inferior to his miniatures. In 
1781 Cosway married Maria Hadfleld, a well- 
known painter and etcher. Consult his biogra- 
phy by G. C. Williamson (London, 1905). 

COT, kdt, PisasBE Auguste (1837-83), A 
French painter. He was born at Bedarieux 
(Harault) and studied under Cogniet, Cabanel, 
and Bouguereau. He painted at first historical 
subjects in the academic style of his masters, 
later also portraits, and acquired great reputa- 
tion, especially by his female heads. Among his 
most noteworthy works are: “Spring Time” 
(BrookljTi Museum) ; “Day of the Dead at the 
Campo Santo of Pisa” ; “Dionisia” , “The Storm” 
(Metropolitan Museum, New York) ; “Prome- 
theus”; “Mireille'" (Museum, Montpellier). 

COTA DE MAGXTAQXIE, ko'ta da ma-gwa'ka, 
Rodrigo (died c.1498). A Spanish poet of the 
fifteenth century, born at Toledo. His reputa- 
tion rests upon the dainty, witty Didlogo entre 
el Amor y un caballero viejo, which appeared 
first in the Cancionero general in 1511. The 
authorslup of this poem has been much dis- 
puted, but it seems quite safe to attribute it 
to Cota. He was less certainly the author 
of Las Coplas de Mingo Revulgo (c.l472), and 
the attribution to him of the first act of the 
comedy Celestina (first known edition, Burgos, 
1499, but certainly not the first edition) has 
been made on wholly unacceptable grounds. He 
also produced some satiric poems. Consult 
Foulch^-Delbosc’s ed. of the “Epithalame bur- 
lesque,” in Revue Hispanique, vol. i, pp. 69-72 
(Paris, 1894), and remarks by Bonilla y San 
Martin in his Anales de la hteratura espafwla, 
pp. 164-167 (Madrid, 1904). 

COTAN'GENT. See Trigonometry. 

COT^I, k6ta', Aurele Suzob (1870- ). 

A Canadian painter. He was born at Artha- 
baska, P. Q., and W'as educated at the Commercial 
Academy there. After some experience as a 
church decorator, he w’^ent to Pans in 1891 and 
studied under Bonnat and Lefebvre He exhibited 
at the Salon in 1894, where his pictures “Pas- 
tourelle” and “Retour des Champs” were much 
admired, the former being admitted to the rew’^ard 
list. In 1898 his picture “The Death of Archi- 
medes” w’on the grand prize. He was appointed an 
officer of the Academy by the French government 
in 1901, and in 1908 he was commissioned by the 
Dominion government to execute panel decora- 
tions and illustrations for the Parliament build- 
ings, Ottaw’a. Among his best-known works are 
a portrait of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, for the 
Dominion Parliament buildings; “The Landing 
of Champlain at Quebec”; and “The Discovery 
of Canada by Jacques Cartier ” 

C6TE-D"0R, kdt'dOr' (Fr., golden hill). A 
department in the east of France (q.v.), for- 
merly part of the Province of Burgundy (Map. 
France, N., K 5). Area, 3,393 square miles, 
pop., 1896, 368,168; 1901, 361,626; 1911, 350,- 
044. The surface is in general elevated and is 
traversed by the C6te-d"Or (‘golden hill’), which 
gives its name to the department and is so 
called on account of the excellence of the wines 
produced on its slopes. A great part of the 
department is covered with forests; there are 
mines of iron, coal, marble, and gypsum; stone 
is quarried; the valleys and plains are fertile, 
producing wheat, oats, barley, potatoes, and 
tobacco, and there is good pasture land, but the 
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peasants are not skilled in agriculture. Manu- 
factures include iron, steel, macliinerv, bricks, 
leather goods, oil, and beer. C6te-d*Or is 
watered by the Seine, which rises in the north- 
west, and by several of its affluents; by the 
Saone; by the Arroux, a tributary of the Loire; 
and the Arman^on. Capital, Dijon. 

COTELIEB, kdt'lyi', or COT'ELBCEtTCTS, 
Jean Baptiste (1627-86). A French Hellenist. 
He was born in Nimes, studied theology and phi- 
losophy in Paris, and in 1654 became counselor 
of the Archbishop of Embrun. He was appointed 
assistant librarian in the Royal Library in 1667, 
and in 1676 he became professor of Greek at the 
College de France His principal publication, 
and one which made him widely famous, was his 
edition of the Sanctorum Patrum qu% Temport- 
bus Apostohcis Floruerunt Opera Greece et La- 
tme (Paris, 1672). 

COTEETTIN, Anne Hilabion de. See Tour- 
viLLE, Count de. 

COTES, kots, Eogeb (1682-1716). An Eng- 
lish mathematician and physicist. He was born 
at Burbage, in Leicestershire; was graduated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge; became a fellow in 
1705; and in 1706, on the recommendation of 
Newton, Whiston, and Bentley, was made Plu- 
mian professor of astronomy. Cotes was editor 
of the second edition of Newton’s Pnnctpia 
(1713). Various mathematical papers of his 
own, bearing on logarithms, trigonometry, and 
geometry, were published posthumously under 
the title Harmonia Mensurarum (Cambridge, 
1722). The only independent publication of his 
own, during his lifetime, was his essay entitled 
Logometrm This treated of methods of con- 
structing the Briggs logarithms (q v.) and ap- 
plied the theory laid down to the quadrature of 
the hyperbola and otiier problems Several 
theorems are known by his name, e g , to deter- 
mine the harmonic mean between tlie segments 
of a secant to a curve of the nth order reckoned 
from a fixed point (see Curve, Circle); and 
also the well-known theorem of trigonometry; 
If A is any point on the radius OB of circle 
0, and if the circumference is divided into 
n equal parts BP^, P^P^, PJ\ . . . and into 2«- 
equal parts DQ^, QJ\, P.Q,..., the product 
APy • IPj • -IPs • ... (w factors) = ± (0 4« — 
ORB), and AQt • AQ^ ' AQs ' (ft factors) 
= OAfi-j- OBn. 

Cotes was held in the highest esteem by the 
scholars and scientific men of his tune. Newton 
remarked of him • “If Cotes had lived, we might 
have know'n something.” 

COTES, Sara Jeannette Duncan (1861- 
). An English novelist. She was born at 
Brantford, Ontario. Canada, and was educated ai 
the Collegiate School there. She found her way 
to the novel through letters and sketches con- 
tributed to newspapers and periodicals and 
made a brilliant success in A Social Departure, 
the observations of a tour round the world in 
1889-90 with Mrs. Lilian Rood. In 1891 Miss 
Duncan married Everard C. Cotes, a press cor- 
respondent of Simla, India. Among her novels 
are: An American Girl in London (1891); A 
Daughter of To-Day (1894); Vernon^ s Aunt 
(1894); The Simple Adventures of a Memsa- 
hib (1893) ; The Story of Sonny Sahib (1894) ; 
Bis Honour and a Lady (1896); A Voyage of 
Consolation ( 1898) ; The Path of a Star { 1899) , 
The Other Side of the Latch, the diary of an 
invalid in Simla ( 1901 ) ; Those Delightful 
Americans (19(KS); The Pool in the Desert 


(1903); The Imperwdist (1904); Burnt Offmr- 
mg (1910) ; The Consort (1912). 

kdP“d\i-n6i^. A depart* 
ment in northwest Prance (q.v.), formerly a 
part of Brittany, bounded on the north by 
the English Channel (Map; France, N., C 4). 
Area, 2787 square miles. Pop., 1896, 616,074; 
1901, 609,349; 1911, 605,523. The Armorie hills, 
called also the Montague Noire, and the Mtnie 
Mountains cross the department from east to 
west, giving a rude and broken aspect to the 
coasts. The chief rivers, which are short but 
navigable, are the Ranee, Goudt, Trieiix, and 
Arguenon. The cultivation of flax and hemp, 
With the pasturing of cattle, and iron, coal, and 
lead mining, supply employment in the moun- 
tainous districts; w'hile in the sheltered valleys 
and on the coast levels grain, potatoes, flax, 
with pears and apples and other fruits, are pro- 
duced. It builds ships, makes linen and paper, 
and is a noted horse market. Along the sea- 
coast are many large fisheries, and sardines 
arc canned. Capital, Saint Bridie. 

COT'QRAVE, Randle (?-^i.l634). An Eng- 
lish lexicographer, boin in Cheshire and edu- 
cated at St. John’s College, Caml)ridge. It 
was while aecretarv to William Cecil, Lord 
Biirghley, that he compiled his French-English 
dictionary (1611, 16.32, 1650, 1660, and 1673). 
The work contains many absurd errors, but is 
still much used by philologists. 

CCiTHEN, or Kiittien, k6Ten. An ancient 
town of the German Duchy of Anhalt, situated 
on the Ziethe, about 22 mil(‘s north of Halle 
(Map: Germany, D 3). It is surrounded by 
high and ancient walls. Among its not.iifle 
public buildings are the dakobskirche, a Lu- 
theran church of the Gotliic order, the church of 
8t. .Tames, with some' fine old htained glass and 
a handsome organ, an<l the former palace of 
the dukes of Anlialt-Cdthen, now used as a mu- 
seum and containing a library of about 20,000 
volumes. Cothen boasts a tce^inical institute, a 
school of gardening, and a school of forestry. 
The chief industry is the manufacture of beet 
sugar; there are also iron foundries, machine 
works, boiler shops, and malting works; it also 
manufactures cigars, vehicles, and leather. Pop., 
1890, 18,215, 1900, 22,100, 1905, 22,978. Co- 
then was an old Slavic settlement, and received 
municipal privileges in the twelfth century. 
In 1547 it ]()inod the Bchmalkaldic League and 
was taken by Charles V, Until 1853 it was the 
capital of the Principality of Anhalt-Cothen. 
A monument has been erected to Sebastian Bach, 
who was music director here 1717-23. 

COTHUR'inJS. See Buskin. 

COTI'DAL DINES, A system of lines on a 
globe or chart which show the movement of the 
ocean tidal waves. The lines join the places 
where high water occurs at the same moment. 

COTHiLON, kb-UVyon, Fr. pron. kS'te'yCN' 
A dance of French origin and performed to 
quadrille music. It was a fashionable dance 
at the court of Charles X, where it had bt^n 
adapted from a peasant dance. At first for one, 
then for two performers, it soon became a r<mde 
dance, in which form it was introduced into 
England. There are hundreds of possible fig- 
ures in the modern dance, and the accessories 
are most elaborate. The cotillon is begun by 
a small number of couples, who occupy the floor 
while the rest of the guests sit about the ball- 
room, These couples select others from among 
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those seated, and after goiag through a figure 
all take seats and are replaced by other cK>upl^ 
until the whole company has daa^ that par- 
ticular figure. Another method is for «ich set 
of couples to dance a different fi^re. For some 
account of the dance and descriptions of many 
of the figures, consult Grove, Bandngt “The 
Badminton Library” (London and Boston, 
4895). 

COTIIT, kd'taN', (1604-82). A 

French poetaster, born in Paris. He was royal 
councilor and almoner to the King under Louis 
XIV, and in 1655 was adniitted to the Acad4mie 
Francaise. His knowledge of Oriental and clas- 
sic languages was extensive, and he was a mem- 
ber of the literary circle of the Hdtel Rambouil- 
let. He was an abh4 and a successful preacher. 
His verse, of which the Poesies chrSUennes 
(1657) are the most creditable, is of no im- 
portance. He is famous as the object of Soi- 
leau’s ridicule {Satires^ 3, 8, 9) and the original 
of Trissotin in Mohere’s Femmes savantes. 

C0TIH6A, k6-t^n'gft, or Chattebeb (native 
South American). A bird of the family Cotin- 
gidse, allied to the waxwings and manakins. 
Cotingag are numerous, both in species and in- 
dividuals, inhabit tropical America exclusively, 
feeding on insects and fruit, and are remarkable 
for the splendor of the nuptial plumage worn 
by the males in many cases, or for eccentricities 
of ornament. The bell bird and umbrella bird, 
elsewhere described, are cotingas exemplifying 
such peculiarities, and the cocks -of -the-rock are 
included by some systemista. They have been 
specially studied by Dr. Leonard Stejneger, who 
refers to the group as follows in the Standard 
Natural History, vol. iv (Boston, 1885) : “The 
greater number of the species of cotinga are 
plain-colored, gray, rufous, or greenish . . . 
though even among these rather modest forms 
there are some which are more or less highly 
adorned. Among these is the rose-breasted ‘fly- 
catcher,’ or Xantus’s Becard {Platypsaris ag- 
laxw alhiventru) , with a beautiful crimson rosy 
patch on the breast, which just enters our fauna 
across the southern frontier. Nevertheless, the 
cotingas are, generally considered, especially 
bright-colored and curiously adorned birds. . . . 
From Central America we have the exquisite 
Carpodectes, white all over, with a delicate 
tinge of bluish gray washed over the upper 
surface; from Guiana to Brazil are found the 
deep purplish-carmine XtphoJwna, with white 
remiges, and the great wing coverts singularly 
lengthened, narrow and stiffened, like a wood- 
pecker’s tail feathers; the glorious cotinga, 
shining azure blue, with purple throat, from 
the same countries ; the greenish, fork-tailed 
Phthalum from Brazil, and the small, pipra- 
like lodopleura, curious on account of the rare 
lilac color of the sides of the body hidden under 
the wings.” Of all these the females are plainly 
colored, mostly gray, and are therefore incon- 
spicuous when making their neats or bromiing — 
an important precaution against the extinction 
of the race; and the gaudy hues of the males 
are moK^ to a great extent during the off sea- 
son, when their dress is much plainer than in 
the season of courtship. None of these birds 
are notable as singers, though several utter 
loud and singular cries. See Plate of Cotingas. 

COTISE, Idit'Is, or COST (Fr. c6te, side). 
In heraldry (q.v.), one of the diminutives of 
the bend. 

COT'MAir, John Bmi. (1782-1842). An 


English landi^pe painter and etcher. He was 
bom at Norwich, the skwi of wealthy parente, 
and in 1798 was sent to London. There he 
joined the group of water-color painters 1^ 
by Girtin and Turner, but without adopting 
their naturalistic tendencies. Cotman is now 
more appreciate than when he was alive and 
is considered the most gifted artist, after Crome, 
of the Norwich ^hool. In versatility he is 
equaled only by Turner, his draftsmanship 
is excellent, and his color is of unusual breadth 
and often very beautiful. The British Museum 
possesses nearly 300 of his water colors and 
drawings, including “Greta Bridge” and the 
famous India-ink drawing, “Breaking the Clod.” 
Among his much rarer oil paintings are: “Wher- 
ries on Breydon” (National Gallery) ; “Fishing 
Boats off Yarmouth” (Norwich Museum) , the 
“Waterfall,” a fantastic landscape in classical 
style; an “English Village” and “Worcester 
Cathedral” in the Metropolitan Museum, New 
York. He is widely known through his archi- 
tectural etchings : such as his Etchings of Archi- 
tectural and Picturesque Remains (1838) and 
Architectural Antiquities of Normandy (1822). 
His sons Miles Edmund and Joseph John were 
able landscape painters, and his nephew Fred- 
erick George Cotman was an able painter In 
water color. Consult Binyon, John Crome and 
John Sell Cotman (London, 1906). 

COTO'EEAS'TEE (Neo-Lat., from Neo-Lat. 
cotonea, quince, Lat. cotonea, wallwort). A 
genus of plants of the family Rosaceae, allied 
to the apple and quince. The species are shrubs 
or small trees, some of them evergreen, with 
simple, undivided leaves, more or less woolly be- 
neath, small flowers in lateral cymes, and small 
fruit not agreeable to the palate, but the bright 
color of which, and its remaining on the tree 
in winter, make them very ornamental. These 
plants, while common in Europe, seem little 
known in the United States. Most of the spe- 
cies are natives of mountainous parts of Asia; 
they are sufficiently hardy for the climate of 
Great Britain, where they are among the most 
common ornamental shrubs. 

COTOPAXI, ko'td-pak'se, Sp, pron. ko'td- 
pfi'n^. The loftiest active volcano in the world. 
It is in Ecuador, in the eastern chain of the 
Andes, about 40 miles nearly south of Quito, 
and about 50 miles south of the equator, in 
long. 78® 42' W. (Map: Ecuador, B 4). La Con- 
damine estimated the height at 18,860 feet; 
Reiss, the first to ascend it (in 1872), found it 
to be 19,500 feet; and Whymper (in 1880), 19,- 
613 feet. The valley at its foot, however, is 
itself over 9000 feet above the sea. The upper 
part of Cotopaxi, a perfect cone for a distance 
of 4400 feet, is entirely covered with snow, with 
the exception of the immediate margin of the 
crater, which is a bare parapet of rock. The 
snow line on the northern exposure is 15,600 
feet, and on the southern exposure 15,200 feei., 
above sea level. Rei^, whose measurements 
are largely accordant with the more recent ones 
of Whymper, estimated Hiat the crater, which 
is elliptical, has a depth of 1500 feet and a 
maximum diameter of about 2600 feet. Below 
the snow line is a well-marked barren belt cov- 
ered with lichens and shrubs, below which again 
is forest. Smoke issu^ from the summit ; 
sounds as of explosions are occasionally heard; 
and, also, a fiery glow is often visible by night. 
Lava rarely fliows even during eruptions, but 
flame, smoke, and immense volumes of ashes are 
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the® ©lecfced*, and when the h^t melts large 
mas^ of the snow lying on the sides, destmc^ 
tive floods are occasioned in the valleys beaeath. 
The first eruption recorded was in 1532, and 
tradition makes a secondary cone, “the Luca*s 
head” on the slope of Cotopaxi, the p^ of the 
volcano blown off at this time. Others followed 
in 1698 and 1743, since which date numerous 
eruptions have occurred. One of the most vio- 
lent was that of 1768, during which ashes, 
thrown high into the air, were transported by 
the winds and thickly strewn over an area of 
about 250 miles in diameter. The more recent 
violent eruptions were in 1877 and 1903. 

COTHOl^, kd-tr6'nd. An episcopsd city 
(since the sixth century) on the Gulf of Ta- 
ranto, southern Italy, 146 miles, by the winding 
railway, south of Taranto (Map: Italy, M 8). 
It has a castle of the time of Charies V, a 
cathedral, and an excellent, though small, har- 
bor. Of the temple of Hera on Cape Colonne, 
sometimes called Cape Nau, 7 miles to the south- 
east, which was the most magnificent structure 
of the kind in Magna Greecia, only one solitary 
Doric column remains. The worship of Hera 
has been replaced by that of the Madonna del 
Capo, to whose church, near the temple, the 
young girls of Cotrone go in barefoot proces- 
sion every Saturday. The town markets oranges 
and other semitropical fruit, oil, licorice, wine, 
olives, grain, and turpentine. Cotrone is the 
modern name for the ancient Crotona, founded 
by the Achseans about 710 B.c. About 530 B.c. 
Pythagoras, after being banished by Polycrates 
of Samos, established his brotherhood here and 
acquired such influence in the oligarchical coun- 
cil that the people rebelled, and expelled the 
Pythagoreans and established a democracy. Cro- 
tona suffered severely during the Pyrrhic wars 
(see Pybrhus) and in the later years of the 
Second Punic War was Hannibal’s headquarters 
for three successive winters. It did not appear 
again *in history until the wars of Narses and 
Belisarius (q.v.) against the Goths. In the 
days of Herodotus, and long after, the medical 
school of Crotona was the most famous in the 
Greek world. This city has given many famous 
champions to the Olympian games of the Greeks, 
among them Milo. Pop. (commune), 1881, 
9649 5 1901, 9610; 1911, 10,162. See Cbotona. 

COTS'WOLD. See Sheep. 

COTSWOIiD, or COTESWOLD HILLS (vil- 
lage meadow, from cot, hut -f wold, meadow). 
A range of hills, rimning throi:^h the middle of 
Gloucestershire, England, from Chipping Cam- 
den in the northeast to near Bath in the south- 
west, and forming the inner ridge of the Eng- 
lish coastal plain (Map: England, D 5). They 
are 54 miles long, in some parts 8 miles broad, 
and cover 312 square miles, with an average 
height of 500 to 600 feet. The highest points 
are Cleave Hill (1134 feet) and Broadway Hill 
(1086 feet). The surface is generally bare, but 
corn, turnips, and sainfoin, a perennial herb 
cultivated as a forage plant for sheep, are 
grown, and coarse-wooled sheep are rais^ less 
for the wool than for their value in crosses 
with less hardy brevis. Consult Evans, High- 
ways and Byways in Oxford and the Cotswolds 
(New York, 1905). 

COT'TA- The name of a family of German 
publishers, whose establishment was founded in 
Tubingmi in 1659. It included the eminent 
theol<^ajti, Johannes Fbiedbich Cotta (1701- 
79), and his grandnephew, Johann Fbiedbich, 


"Fmismm Ootta ton C^ttsndoiip (1764-18^), 
the mcwt publisher in German history. 

Educate for the l%w, he enters the book busi- 
ness at T^ngen in 1787 and in 1795 b^an to 
publish Schiller’s Jforen, the PotUuehm 
and an architoctural annual. In 1798 he issued 
Die AUgemeine Zeitung (q.v.), the Dammal- 
manaoh, and other such publications. The 
Litteraturblatt and the Eunstbk^t followed. 
Cotta was publisher for nearly all tlie distin- 
guished literary men of the classical epwh. In 
1810 he moved his printing house to Stuttgart; 
in 1824 at Augsburg he introduced the first 
steam printing press into Bavaria, In pcditics 
Cotta was a moderate but steadfast Liberal, 
He was a practical social reformer, abolishing 
serfdom on his estates, building model farms, 
and making them in effect neighborhood experi- 
ment stations. The house of Cotta is still 
among the greatest publishing firms in Germany, 
since 1899 a stock company in Stuttgart, 

COTTA, BmtNHABD VON {1808-79). A Ger- 
man geologist, born at Zielbach, near Eisenach. 
After studying at the School of Mines at Frei- 
berg and at the University of Heidelberg, he 
was associated with Nauniann in the publica- 
tion of a gfeological map of Saxony ( 12 sections, 
1833-42), and from 1841 to 1874 was professor 
of geology at Freiberg. His publications, many 
of which have been translated into English, in- 
clude; Oeognostische Wanderungen (1838-38); 
Anleitnng sum Studium der Oeognoste und Geo- 
log%e (3d ed., 1849) ; Deutschlands Boden 
(1854); Die Lehre von ErzlagersUllen (1854- 
61) , D%e Oeologie der Gegenwart (5th ed., 1878). 
In the latter work he proved himself an evolu- 
tionist and an adherent of Darwin's theory of 
the origin of species. He was one of the first 
geologists to accept this theory and apply it 
to organic remains in sedimentary rocks. His 
treatise on ore deposits contributed greatly to 
the development of that branch of geology. 

COTTA, Gaius Aubelixjs (c.124-73 B.o.). A 
Roman, distinguished as statesman and orator. 
He was an intimate friend of M. Livius Dru- 
Bus, the champion of the people. (See Dbustts, 
2; Social War.) In 91 he sought unsuccessfully 
the tribuneship of the people. Soon afterward, 
by the terms of the Lex Yana, a law aimed at 
all who had supported the Italians against 
Rome, he was accused, and went into voluntary 
exile. He returned in 82. As consul in 75, he 
championed the popular cause by carrying a 
law freeing the tribunes of the people from 
legislation by which Sulla had disqualified them 
from holding higher magistracies. He died sud- 
denly, in 74, from the breaking out of an old 
wound. Cicero praises him highly as an orator 
and makes him a participant in the dialogue 
of his De Oratore and his De Katura Deorum, 
Consult the introduction to Wilkins’s edition 
of the De Oratore (2d ed., Oxford, 1888). 

COTTA, Heinrich (1763-1844). A Germar 
forester of distinction, born near Wasungen 
He studied at Jena, in 1801 became a mastei 
forester and a member of tbe Eisenach Col 
lege of Forestry, and from 1795 to 1811 con 
ducted at Zillbach a school of sylviculture 
founded by himself. In 1811 he was summoned 
to Saxony as eoun^lor of forestry, and thither 
removed his school, which in 1816 received the 
title of “Royal Academy of Forestry.” He 
wrote a number of volumes, including: Syste- 
matuche Anleiiung zur Taxation der Waddun- 
gen { 1804 ) ; Anweisung mm Waldbau { 181? * 
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9th ed., 1865 ) ; Die Verhindung dee Feldbauea 
m%t dsm Waldbau {1819-22); Bilfstafeln fUr 
Forstwwte und Forstta^mtoren ( 1821 ; 24 ed., 
1841); Grundrise der Forsitmrthaehaft {1832; 
6th ed., 1872). 

COTTABVS (Gk, K&rra^Qt, cottahua), A 
game said to have originated in ancient Sicily, 
widely popular in Greece at dinner parties, in 
the fifth and fourth centuries B.O., especially 
at Athens. The purpose of the game was to 
throw wine at a mark, so that the wine should 
make a clear noise as it struck. In its simplest 
form a number of saucers were set floating in 
a crater or mixing bowl filled writh water; the 
guests in turn, without rising from their places, 
flung wine at the saucers, seeking to sink them; 
the player who sank most saucers was the win- 
ner. Other more intricate forms of the game, 
in spite of many descriptions in Greek writers, 
most of which, however, were written when the 
game was no longer played, and the discovery, 
near Perugia, of two sets of apparatus used 
in playing the game, are not clearly understood. 
The game was much used as a love augury; 
the player, as he threw, named his beloved or 
thought of her and augured success or failure 
in his suit from the nature of his throw. Con- 
sult: Bec*({cle Fouqiii^res, Lee jeux dee ancwns 
(1873); Helbig, Mittheilungen dee Kaiserlieh 
Deutachcn Archaologischen InsMuta, Romiache 
Ahthmlung (1886); Sartori, Daa Kottahos-Spiel 
der alien Griechen (1893) ; Higgins, “Recent 
Discoveries of the Apparatus Used m Playing 
the Game of Kottabos,” in Archwologia (1888). 

OOT'TAGE (OF. cotage, ML, cotagium^ from 
AS. oof, Icel. kot, hut). Formerly a term used 
in Great Britain for a small dwelling house of a 
poor family, especially in the country, detached 
from other buildings. It had no second story 
(though sometimes garret rooms) and was built 
usually of stone or brick and thus distinguished 
from wooden cabins or huts, though wood was 
not excluded. Recently the term has been ex- 
tended to mean country houses of moderate 
extent, especially summer residences for well- 
to-do families; and finally it is often but im- 
properly applied, in the United States, to the 
most 8um})tuous summer residences at places 
like New])ort and Bar Harbor. 

COT'TAR^S SATURDAY RIGHT, The. A 
poem by Robert Burns, published with a volume 
of other verse in 1786. 

COTTBUS, or KOTTBUS, kOt'bys. A town 
of tlie Prussian Province of Brandenburg, situ- 
ated on the Spree, about 70 miles southeast of 
Berlin It has l>een noted since inediseval days 
for the manufacture of cloth, and to this has 
been added linen, wool, yarn, jute, carpets, to- 
bacco, machinery, and beer. (Map- Germany, F 
3.) A givernment tuberculosis sanitarium is 
just outside the town. Pop., 1890, 34,910; 1900, 
39,327 ; 1906, 46,269. Cottbus was founded in 
the tenth century by Henry I. In 1445 it was 
sold to the Fleeter of Brandenburg. It belonged 
to 8axony from 1807 till 1813, when it passed to 
Prussia. 

COTTE, k5t, Robebt de (1656-1735). A 
French architect. He was born in Paris and 
^\a8 a pupil and brother-in-law of J. H. Man- 
sard. As assistant to, and later as superintend- 
ent for, his master, he collaborated in the erec- 
tion of the chapel of Versailles, the dome of the 
Invalides, and the HOtel de la Vrilii^re (now 
the Bank of France). He appears to have de- 
signed the colonnade of the Trianon, and left 


designs for the portal of Saint-Roch and for 
many building outside of his own country, 
De Cotte was made director of the Academy for 
Architecture in 1699, and first architect to the 
King (1708), after the death of Mansard. 

COTTEHHAH, kot'en-om, Eabl of. Bm 

Pepys, Chabies Chbistopheb. 

COT^TEB, Joseph B. (1844-1909). An 
American Roman Catholic bishop, born in Liv- 
erpool. He came to America in his youth and 
was educated at St. John’s University. After 
holding a pastorate at Winona, Minn., for 18 
years, he was in 1889 consecrated first bishop 
of that dioc^e. He was active in the tem- 
perance movement and thrice president of the 
Total Abstinence Union of America. 

COTTEBEAU, kdt'rd', Jean. See Chouans. 

COTTET, km', Ckables (1863- ). A 

French landscape and genre painter and etcher. 
He was born in Puy (Haute Loire) and studied 
under Maillard at the Academic Julian and 
under Roll. He at first joined the Impression- 
ists and later helped to found the Soci4te Ra- 
tionale des Beaux -Arts. He is known chiefly as 
a painter of Breton subjects. A cycle of 10 
landscapes, entitled “The Country of the Sea” 
(1905), several of which are now in the Luxem- 
bourg, attracted wide attention. He also 
painted many Venetian and Spanish subjects. 
In his early impressionistic work his color is 
light and delicate; later it grew darker and 
heavier, and an element of pathos was intro- 
duced. His paintings include “The Port of 
Camaret,” and others, in the Luxembourg Mu- 
seum; “Going to Church m Brittany” (Vienna) ; 
“A Moonlight Night” (Philadelphia) ; “Breton 
Women in Mourning” (Cincinnati). 

COT'TIDAS (Neo-Lat. nom. pi., from Neo- 
Lat. coitus, Gk. kSttos, kottoa, a sort of river 
fish, probably the bullhead ) . A family of small, 
ugly-looking, spiny-rayed fishes, having a large 
depressed head, usually armed with spines or 
tubercles, and a tapering body, which Aay be 
naked or irregularly armed with scales or bony 
plates. There are about 60 genera and 250 spe- 
cies. The typical genus is Coitus. Nearly all 
are small. They inhabit the rocky shores and 
pools of the northern regions, some of tlie spe- 
cies descending to great depths. Many inhabit 
fresh waters, occupying the clear, cool streams 
of northern regions. The family includes the 
sculpins, railler’s-thumb, grubby, father-lasher, 
etc. Very few are used as food. See Sculpin. 

COTTIERS, kdt'tl-grz. A term originally in- 
dicating tenants vrho rented cots or cottars, or 
at the most a plot of land too small to be desig- 
nated a farm; but later the term had a more 
general application to peasant farmers whose 
rent was determined not by custom, but by 
competition. The mcmt notable case of this 
system of land tenure was in Ireland, where the 
capitalist farmer was scarcely represented in 
the population. The same class in the western 
parts of Scotland are called “crofters.” Among 
Imth the lack of capital and the competition for 
land, including rack rent, has provoked much 
misery. It has been partially alleviated in Ire- 
land by the gradual diminution of the popula- 
tirni, and still more by the acts of Parliament 
known as the “Land Laws.” See Ieish Land 
Laws. 

COmR, kd’taN', ScH^HiE Risteau (1770- 
1807 ) . A French novelist, bom at Tonneins, and 
generally known to a now past ^meration as the 
author of Elisabeth ou lea exilSa de 8tb4r^, which 
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won the of imitation from Xavier de 

Maistre in ha jeune Btberimm (1825). Its 
translation in English by G. R. Lockwood (New 
York^ 1869) is still popular among old-fashioned 
English readers. In Prance her vogue was not 
lasting. Her Maihtlde (1805), a tale of an in- 
tense love between a Christian Crusader and a 
Saracen, may be considered as the precursor of 
the Romanticist novels of the Chateaubriand 
school, especially by reason of its very creditable 
local color. She died in Paris, Aug. 25, 1807, too 
early to fulfill the promises of an interesting 
and sympathetic genius. Consult Sainte-Beuve, 
Causeries du Lundi^ vol. xi, and Julia Kav- 
anaugh, French 'Women of Letters (Leipzig, 
1862). 

COT'TLE, Joseph (1770-1853). An English 
publisher, born probably in Gloucestershire. He 
opened a bookshop in Bristol and was instru- 
mental in publishing some of the first poems of 
Southey, Coleridge, and Wordsworth. He re- 
mained" in business from 1791 to 1799. After 
his retirement he produced several volumes of 
poetry, such as Malvern Hills (1798), John 
the Baptist (1801), Messiah (1815), which 
awoke the satire of Byron. His Early RecoU 
Icetions, Chiefly Relating to Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge (1837), with a second edition under the 
title Reminiscences of Coleridge and Southey 
(1847), contains interesting information on the 
early lives of Coleridge and Southey, but is 
disfigured by many details that show Cottle 
himself in an unpleasant light. 

COT'TOUr (Fr., Sp. coton, from Ar. gufun, 
qutn, cotton, from qatana, to inhabit). An im- 
portant vegetable fibre, distinguished from all 
other fibres by the peculiar twist it possesses, 
which makes it exceedingly valuable for spin- 
ning. It is cultivated in those parts of the globe 
between the two thirty-fifth parallels of latitude 
(a region W'hich contains the largest portion of 
the land surface of the globe), although its 
most profitable cultivation is between the tw-en- 
tieth and thirty-fifth parallels north of the 
equator. Within this belt lie the cotton dis- 
tricts of the United States, northern Mexico, 
Egypt, northern Africa, and Asia, except the 
extreme southern parts of India and the Malay 
Peninsula. South of the equator cotton is 
grown in Brazil, nearly all of which country 
is said to be favorably adapted to its cultiva- 
tion, in Argentina; in Australia, though not 
to any great extent; in Africa, where efforts 
to extend its production are being made; and 
in the islands of the Pacific. Cotton is grown 
under wider range of climatic conditions, over 
a greater area, and by a greater variety and 
number of people, and is useful for a larger 
number of purposes, than any other fibre. Its 
cheapness and the extent of its production pre- 
clude the demand ever exceeding the supply ex- 
cept locally and temporarily. Although cotton 
is grown mainly for the fibre surrounding its 
seeds, its by-products, the seeds as a source of 
oil and cake, and also the fibre of the stalks, 
are of great importance. The cottonseed prod- 
ucts of the United States in 1912 were valued 
at $132,230,000. See Cottonseed and its Pbod- 
UCTS, and Colored Plate of Fibbe Plants in 
article Hemp. 

Botanical mid Ckinimercial ClassificAtio&s. 

The cotton of commerce is the product of a few 
species of Gomyptum, a genua of the family 
Malvaceae, to which also belong the hollyhock, 
mallow, hibiscus^ etc,, as may be readily seen 


by a comparison their flowers. (For iUus- 
traticm, see Plate with article Hemp.) Tliere 
are numerous spc^i*^ of Gmsypium, only three 
or four of which ai^ economically important. 
They are small trees, shrubs, or herbaceous 
lants, and in their duration are perennials, 
iennials, or annmls. The leaves of the culti- 
vated species are three to seven, or even nine., 
lobed, and are more or less sprinkled with small 
black or pellucid dots. The flowers vary in 
color, are white or light yellow, with purple 
spots at base, and are usually borne singly in 
the axils of the leaves exct'pt in the “cluster” 
type, where a number occur together. At their 
bases the flowers are surrounded by three or 
more green heart-shaped bracts, which consti- 
tute the “wjuares.” The fruit, known as the 
boll, is a three to five celled capsule, contain- 
ing the numerous seeds, more or less covered 
with hnt, which is wliite or tawny. All of the 
species are of tropical origin, yet their most 
successful cultivation is in temperate climates 
where there is a period of six months frt^ from 
frosts and where there is an abundant and well- 
distributed rainfall throughout the growing 
season. 

The botanical origin of plants that have long 
bt'en in cultivation is always a source of per- 
plexity, and the exact species to which the differ- 
ent varieties of cotton belong has been the sub- 
ject of much controversy. By almost common 
consent it is now agreed that moat of the cot- 
ton of commerce is the product of three or 
four species and their hybrids. These species 
are Qossypium arhoreum and Oossypium peru- 
Tianum, arborescent species grown only in the 
tropics, Oossypium harhadense, the source of 
the celebrated Sea Island and Egyptian cottons, 
and Oossypium herhaccum, the species from 
which most of the crop of India is grown. The 
American upland cotton is believed to have 
originated from Oossypium hirsutum. There is 
perhaps no other plant that responds so quickly 
to changes in environment and improved culti- 
vation, and to this are doubtless due the many 
varieties and species. 

The Sea Island and Egyptian cottons, Ooa- 
sypium harbadense, with their beautiful, long, 
and silky staple, are among the most valuable 
of the races or species of cotton. The flower 
is of a rich cream color, and its seeds are black, 
small, and easily separable from the lint. This 
species attains the highest perfection along 
the coast region of South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Florida, with well-known varieties grown 
under irrigation in Egypt from American seed. 
The fibre of Sea Island cotton averages about 
1% inches in length, with IV 2 to 21/2 as the 
ejrtremes. It is adapted to the finest thread 
and lace work, and other products for which 
the short staple is not suited. The Egyptian 
varieties are usually a little shorter in staple 
and are of a tawny color. These are often used 
for the natural-colored balbriggan underwear, 
hosiery, etc., where a smooth finish and silky 
lustre are desired. The cultivation of Sea 
Island cotton is highly developed, and the 
United States crop of 1912 was 73,777 bales 
of 382 pounds each. The value of the Sea Island 
cotton crop is about 5^2 million dollars annually. 
The Department of Agriculture has in recent 
years imported a quantity of seed of the Egyp- 
tian cotton and by a series of experiments dem- 
onstrated the feasibility of its production. The 
quantity of Egyptian cotton imported In 1913 
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was approximaMy 100 million pounds, valued at 
about |2O,<WO,0OO, Most of this com^ direct 
from Egypt, but a small part from England. 

The upland cotton of the Unit^ States is 
mostly derived from Gosayptum hirsutum. In 
this country the varieties of this species have 
white flowers, which turn r^ the second day 
after opening. The fibre of this series is shorter, 
but the plant can be cultivated over a much 
greater extent of territory than the others. The 
seed of the upland varieties is usually of a 
greenish color and has a closely adherent gray 
fuzz in addition to the longer lint, making the 
process of ginning more difficult. There are 
doubtless many hybrids between the^ series, 
as may be seen in the character of some upland 
cottons. In 1896 descriptions were published 
in the Unit^ States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Office of Experiment Stations, Bulletin 33, 
of more than 130 varieties of cotton in culti- 
vation in the United States at that time, to- 
gether with about an equal number of so-called 
varieties which were only old ones renamed. 
Most of these varieties were upland cottons, 
and they varied widely in their production and 
character of lint. Oosaypium arboreum is a 
small tree rather common about the temples 
of India and China, and also grows wild in 
Abyssinia and Senegal, but it is said never to 
be cultivated as a regular crop. The trees are 
rather short-lived, and they yield a fine, silky 
fibre an inch or more in length. This is called 
Nurma or Deo cotton and is little used except 
by the priestly class. It is probable that its 
value has been overrated. It will not mature 
in the United States. The origin of the cottons 
supposed to be derived from Oosaypium peru- 
vianum is somewhat in doubt. They are South 
American, as their name would indicate, and 
their smooth black seeds adhere in a reniform 
mass, hence the name “kidney cotton,” which is 
usually applied to them. Their fibre is strong, 
rather coarse and woolly, II /2 inches or less 
in length, and from its ^eat resemblance to 
wool is frequently used in combination with 
that staple. About 41/2 million pounds, valued 
at nearly $1,000,000, are annually imported into 
the United States, and it is claimed that most 
of it is used by woolen manufacturers to mix in 
making underwear, hosiery, etc., much of the 
material being sold as all-woolen goods. 

In commercial usage, to fibres under 0.98 
inch, or 25 millimeters, in length there has been 
given the name “short staple”; “medium” means 
from 0.98 to 1.17 inches (25 to 30 millimeters), 
and “long,” 1.18 to 1.57 inches (30 to 40 milli- 
meters) ; “extra,” including those which are 
1.58 inches (40 millimeters) or more. The 
extra and the dong in the United States seem 
to come from Sea Island cotton or some of its 
hybrids; the short and medium from Ooaay- 
pium hirmtum. 

The commercial classification of cotton in 
New York is as follows: The “full graders” are 
fair, middling fair, ^K>d middling, middling, low 
middling, good ordinary, and ordinary. Half 
grades are designated by the prefix “strict,” 
quarter grades by prefixes “barely,” meaning the 
point above half grade and the next full grade 
above, and “fully,” meanii^ the mean ^int 
between the half grade and the next full grade 
below. Liverpool high grades are lower, and 
low grades higher, ttian New York. Acting 
under authorization from Congress, the United 
States Department of Agriculture established 


nine grades of cotton ba^d on middlii^ cotton. 
They are: middling fair, strict middling, grod 
middling, strict good middling, middling, strict 
low middling, low middling, strict good ordinary, 
and good ordinary. Standard sets of these grMes 
have been prepare, and they have been officially 
adopted by the leading cotton exchanges of this 
country. 

Culttvation. The plant requires for its best 
development a peculiar soil and climate. While 
the method of cultivation is about the same in 
the various countries where it is grown, that in 
the United States is the most perfect. Al- 
though the plant is not really an annual, and 
in the tropics it can be grown as a perennial, 
yet it is treated as an annual in its cultivation 
in most countries. The land is prepared in 
wdnter or early spring, the time of beginning 
varying with the locality. After thorough plow- 
ing, and after all frost has gone, the ground is 
bedded into rows from 3 to 4 feet wide, accord- 
ing to situation and the quality of the soil, the 
seed is sown along the centre of these beds, 
either in a straight furrow made with a small 
plow or opener, or in holes 12 to 18 inches 
apart. Flat culture is also used. Where arti- 
ficial fertilizers or cottonseed meal is drilled 
in, this method of preparation is indispensable. 
The usual date to begin preparing land is from 
January 15 in southern Texas to March 5 in 
South Carolina. Sowing usually commences 
March 10 to April 15 and continues to May 15; 
but late spring frosts may delay it longer. The 
young shoots, which appear m from 10 to 15 
days, are weeded and thinned when they have 
attained a height of 2 to 6 inches, say, when 
the third or first true leaf appears. The aver- 
age date of bloom is June 5. As a general rule, 
cotton is a dry-weather plant, heavy rainfall 
interfering with both the culture and the stand, 
although an extremely dry spring interferes 
with the growth. For plowing it is best to 
have just enough rain to make the soil moist 
and spongy. When young, the crop flourishes 
best with warm steamy weather, with an occa- 
sional shower until blooming. An excess of 
ram produces weeds and wood; severe drought 
stunts the plant, matures it too early, and 
causes a small light-stapled crop. Early frost 
causes the plant to turn brown; cold nights 
cause many of the plants to die. Lands in 
hilly or upland districts require more moisture 
than those lying in the plains and river bottoms. 
Overflowing often causes injury on bottom and 
flat prairie lands, but replanting or recupera- 
tion often redeems the most hopeless cases. 
Where, however, overflowing causes “sanding,” 
the land is rendered utterly useless for cotton 
culture that year. The experiment stations 
iu the Southern States have aided in introduc- 
ing improved methods of cultivating, fertiliz- 
ing, and handling the crop. Rotation of crops 
and green manuring have been shown to be of 
great advantage. From the date of bloom, 
warm, dry weather is needful, until picking 
time, which usually commences from July 10 
in southern Texas up to September 10 in Ten- 
nessee, and continues until frost puts a stop 
to further growth. During the harvest all 
available hands are called into full employment. 
The cotton is gathered into baskets or bags 
hung from the shoulders of the pickers, and 
as the crop is secured it is either sent directly 
to the gin or dri^, and then the fibre separated 
from the seeds. Recent inv^tigations have 
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shoini the quality of the fibre is improTed by 
storing cotton for a time before ginning. For 
long-staple or Sea Island cotton m South Caro- 
lina the usual date to begin preparing land is 
February 1; planting begins April 1 and ends 
Iday 1; picking is from August 25 to Decem- 
ber 10. 

The occurrence of the cotton-boll weevil over 
much of the cotton area has caused some modifi- 
cation in the growing of the crop. Clean culti- 
vation, earlier planting, wider spacing, and 
the use of early maturing varieties are recom- 
mended for infested regions. 

Insect Enemies of the Cotton Plant. See 
Cotton Insects. 

Cotton Diseases. There are a number of well- 
characterized diseases of the cotton plant, some 
of which are due to disturbances in the nutri- 
tion of the plant, others are caused by fungus 
attacks, while still others are attributed to the 
presence of minute worms, called “nematodes,” 
in the roots. Attention to the requirements 
of the plants will correct the first class of 
diseases. For the fungus troubles but little in 
the way of prevention is known. Among the 
most important diseases due to physiological 
causes are those known as the “mosaic disease,” 
or “yellow leaf blight,” and the shedding of 
bolls. In the first, small areas of the leaves 
become yellow, giving to the leaf a peculiar 
checkered appearance. Later these areas turn 
brown and dry up, leaving the leaf in a more or 
less ragged condition. At this stage the disease 
is usually referred to as the “black rust.” 
Heavy applications of kainite or similar ferti- 
lizer are said to correct this evil. The shedding 
of the bolls, or their drying up while still at- 
tached to the plant, is often a serious trouble. 
Extreme dr^ or wet weather causes this disease 
by interfering with the proper supjply of mois- 
ture and nutriment furnished the plant through 
its roots. Among the diseases due to parasitic 
fungi a few of the most serious and widely dis- 
tributed may be mentioned. Damping off, sore 
shin, or seedling rot is caused by Pythxum dc- 
haryanum and a number of other fungi. They 
attack the young plants at or near the surface 
of the ground,' producing ulcer-like spots, and 
later rot the plant off. The sunken, ulcer -like 
spots can be readily seen on the affected stems. 
Another common disease is anthracnose (qv,), 
due to Glotnerella, or Colletotrxchum, gossypti. 
It is a widely distributed fungus that attacks 
the bolls, stems, and leaves, and is probably 
the most destructive of cotton diseases. Upon 
the bolls small reddish spots appear which later 
become black. The centre then becomes gray or 
pink, and the spots enlarge in a concentric man- 
ner with well-marked zones of color. The boll is 
killed outright or has its development checked so 
that the lint is worthless. Upon the stems the 
fungus is somewhat similar in its behavior, al- 
though the spots are not quite so definitely 
marked. Upon the leaves the disease is not 
very well characterized. Cotton anthracnose 
is carried with the seed, and it may be pre- 
vented by the use of good seed and rotation 
of crops. A root rot is very destructive in 
some places. Its behavior k so marked as to 
need no description. It is due to a ratl^r 
widely distributed fungus that has been called 
Ozomum auriooimtm. It attacks a number 
of plants in addition to cotton. Rotation of 
crops is about tlm only method of relief known. 
A leaf blight {Sphcerella go&sypma) and a mil- 
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dew {Ramularm mrmlu) are common dismiMi 
in the cotton field, but they seldom occasion 
much injury. 

.pother of the serious fun^s diseases to 
which the cotton, plant is subject ih the wilt 
disease. It makes its appearance usuallv in 
May, when the plants are 6 or 8 inches high. 
The plants are dwarfed, have an unhealthy ap- 
pearance, the leaves turn yellow between the 
veins, and their margins dry up. Sometimes 
plants wilt and die at once, while at other timt^ 
the progress of the disease is slower and the 
plant may partly recover. A plant attacked 
by this disease will show a brownish stained 
color in the wood when cut across. The cause 
of the trouble is a fungus, Fusarium vminfec' 
tum^ and the same or a closely related form 
occurs on the okra and waterimdon. Some 
varieties and individual plants seem less liable 
to this disease, which attacks the plants through 
the soil, and it is thought the means for over- 
coming this trouble lies in resistant plants. 
This disease, as well as some others, is very 
much complicated by the presence in the roots 
of tlve cotton of nematodes {Heterodera mdici- 
cola), minute worms that enter the roots of 
cotton and a number of other plants, causing 
a large number of galls to be formed. The plant 
is injured by the nourishment being taken from 
other parts of the plant to make the galls. 
This weakens the plant so that it is more liable 
to fungus attack. When nematodes occur in 
abundance in the field, no entirely eflicient means 
of eradication is known as yet. 

Production and Distribution. The oldest* 
known cotton-producing country is India, where 
for 30 centuries the plant has been grown 
and its fibre manufactured. For 400 years 
before the Christian era cotton was well known 
in what was then the civilized world, the writ- 
ings of the Greeks and Egyptians plainly in- 
dicating the knowledge of the value of this 
fibre. Columbus found it in the Western world, 
altiiough not so extensively cultivated as in the 
East; but during the past .50 years its culture 
here has distanced in quantity and in quality 
the produce of the Old World. Down to 18W 
the cotton consumers of Europe depended upon 
the Indies and the Levant for their raw mate- 
rial; but by 1860, so far had the inventive 
genius, the superior farming, and the greater 
energy of the planters of our Southern States 
pushed the production of the fibre, that they 
furnished the greater part of the cotton used 
by Great Britain and the continent of Europe. 
Ih*om 1858 to 1860 America furnished 79 per 
cent of the cotton imported into Great Britain. 
During our Civil War this dropped to per 
cent, rising to 58 per cent in 1871, and amount- 
ing to 80 per cent in 1900 and 62.8 per cent 
in 1912. During the Civil War, when the price 
of cotton was abnormally high, attempts were 
made to grow cotton m many countries. The 
industry flourished there for a while, but it 
has ceased to be profitable in Europe, Australia, 
etc. Russia in her Asiatic possessions has 
developed cotton growing greatly in recent 
years, so that the imports into the Empire 
have fallen off 50 per cent in the past decade. 
Great Britain, Germany, and France are mak- 
ing especial efforts to develop cotton growing 
in Africa, and in 1912 nearly 60,000 bales were 
produced in their colonic, mostly in Africa. 

Cottou Production of the world. This is 
diflicult to state except approximately, as a largo 
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'pTGportimi aad amount consumed is product in 
nneiviliz^ or in semicivilized countries, where 
no accurate record is kept; and in many conn- 
trm and districts absolutely no data are avail- 
able — as in China, where soil and climate are 
favorable and the clothing of the population is 
lari^ly of cotton, yet the extent of its cultiva- 
tion is a close secret; and in some parts of 
India, where the production can be estimated 
only by the amount in sight and the known or 
assumed requirements for dress. The amount 
produced in the vast unknown continent of 
Africa is even more of a mystery, although 
native cottons form there a large proportion 
of the dress. 

The world’s production of cotton has increased 
more rapidly in recent years than that of any 
other of the chief materials of clothing, wool, 
silk, or flax, and the growth in world consump- 
tion has b^n far greater than that of popu- 
lation. The total cotton production of the world 
in 1850 was approximately 3 million bales, in 
1900, 12% million, and in the cotton year 
1911-12, 25 million, the production of 1912 being 
practically double that of 1900 and fully eight 
times that of 1850. As the world population 
increased but about 50 per cent from 1850 to 
1912, while cotton production increased 700 per 
cent and that of wool about 200 per cent, it is 
apparent that the popularity of cotton as an 
article of clothing has greatly increased. 

Cotton in the United States. The first au- 
thentic record of cotton cultivation in the 
United States was at Jamestown, Va., in 1607. 
The first exportation was in 1747, when eight 
bags were sent to England, the first shipment 
of any importance being 2000 pounds in 1770. 
In 1791, 189,316 pounds were exported; Whit- 
ney’s invention of the saw gin in 1793 raised 
this amount to 17,789,803 pounds by 1800. The 
production reached 1,920,000,000 pounds in 
1860; 3,178,000,000 in 1880; 5,133,000,000 in 
1900; 6,840,000,000 in 1904, and 7,157,000,000 
in 1912. Cheapening the processes of culti- 
vation and cleaning, and increase of acreage, 
have so lowered the cost of the fibre that while 
the average price in Liverpool was Is. 6d. (say. 


of a million in 1864, against 4% millions in 
1801. In 1867 there was a decline from the high 
prices consequent upon the Civil War to 7%d. 
(14% cents), but in a few months it reached 
Is. Id. (26 cents) . In 1890 it ranged from 5>i d. 
to 6%d. in Liverpool, and from 10% cents to 
12% cents in New York. From 1891 to 1901 
prices were low, falling to an annual average 
of 5.94 cents per pound in New York in 1898, 
advancing to 11.18 cents per pound in 1911 and 
an annual average of 15.11 cents per pound in 
1910 — the highest record since 1875. In 1912 
the average price of middling cotton in New 
York was 11.52 cents and in 1914 about 12.4 
cents. 

The acreage and yield of cotton, including 
linters, for the season of 1912, as reported by 
the United States Bureau of the Census, were 
as follows: 


STATB 

Acres 

Running 

Bales 

Alabama . 

3,730,000 

1,367,136 

Arkansas 

1,991,000 

805,021 

Florida 

224,000 

60,248 

Georgia 

5,335,000 

1,888,963 

Louisiana 

929,000 

392,720 

Mississippi 

2,889.000 

1,049,604 

North Carolina 

1,545,000 

935,080 

Oklahoma 

2,665,000 

1,057,125 

South Carolma. 

2,695,000 

1,259,672 

Tennessee 

783,000 

289,731 

Texas 

11,338,000 

4,888,623 

All others 

159,000 

96,850 

Total 

34,283,000 

14,090,863 


The accompanying Table No. 1, taken from 
Bulletin No. 116, Umted States Census Bureau, 
gives the cotton crop in the United States by 
States, according to censuses of 1870, 1880, 
1890, 1900, and 1910 for the crops of the* pre- 
ceding year. The bale measurement of 1910 
was 502.6 pounds; in 1890 it was 477 pounds; 
in 1880 it was 433 pounds; in 1870 it was 440 
pounds. The early settlers north of the Ohio 
River planted cotton for domestic uses between 
1749 and 1780. The census for 1860 gave for 
Illinois 1482 bales, or 659,490 pounds, of cotton. 


TABLE I 

COTTON GROWN IN THE UNITED STATES IN THE YEARS 1869, 1879, 1889, 1899, AND 1909 IN BALES 


STATS 

1869 

1879 

1889 

1899 

1909 

Alabama 

429,482 

699,654 

915,210 

1,095,329 

1,065,377 

Arkansas 

247,968 

608,256 

691,494 

711,739 

718,117 

Florida 

39,789 

54.997 

57,928 

56,875 

62,936 

Qeor||ta. 

Louisiana 

; 473,934 

814,441 

1,191,846 

1,300,184 

1,901,830 

i 350,832 

508,569 

659,180 

713,929 

269,573 

Miffittsaappi 1 

North Carolina 

1 564,938 

963,111 

1,154,725 

1,257,772 

1,109,580 

1 144,935 

389,598 

336,261 

477,070 

649,886 

Oklahoma'*’ . i 


17,000 

34,540 

212,010 

573,786 

South Carolma 

; '224,500 

522,548 

747,190 

881,192 

1,164,309 

Tean^see 

1 181,842 

330,621 

190,579 

215,668 

253,397 

Texas. 

i 350.628 

805,284 

1,471,242 

2,556,413 

2,554,520 

All others 

! 3,148 

41,280 

22,326 

29,605 

62,898 

Total.. . 

1 3,011,996 1 

1 

5,755,359 

7.472,511 I 

9,607.786 

10,386,209 


♦ Includes Indian Territory. 


36 cents) per pound in 1793, it was 5%d. (say, 
11% cents) in 1851; averaging 7d. (14 cents) 
for the five years ending 1861. During the period 
of the Civil War in the United States the prices 
were very high owing to the small production, 
the quantity product being less than half a 
million bales in 1863 and but about one-fourth 


Among the States classed as “all others” are 
Missouri, Virginia, California, Kansas, Arizona, 
all of which are producing cotton in commercial 
amounts, and a number of other States where 
its cultivation as a crop has been abandon^ 
Stimulated by the high prices following the 
Civil War, the cultivation of cotton was con- 
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ducted to a limited extent in California, Illi- 
XU Nevada, Utah, and West Virginia. 
Wito the coming of low prices cotton culture 
gradimlly disappeared from those sections not 
peraliarly adapted to it, and censuses after 
1870 credited none to Illinois, Indiana, Nevada, 
Utah, or W^t Virginia. Natural selection con- 
tinues to eliminate the industry from sections 
less favored by climatic conditions. To illus- 
trate: Kentuefy is credited by the censuses of 
1880 and 1890 with 1367 and 873 bales respec- 
tively, but the census of 1900 finds in this State 
only 84 commercial bales. The loss in those 
States lying along the northern border of the 
cotton belt is more than offset by the increase 
found in the territory west and‘ southwest of 
the Mississippi River. According to the elev- 
enth census 2,872,524 bales, or 38 per cent of 
the entire American crop of 1889, was grown 
in that region, while in the census of 1900, in 
the same territory, the production reached 
4,250,940 bales, or 45 per cent of the whole 
crop. In 1912 the States of Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Oklahoma, and Texas, all west of the 
Mississippi River, produced 7,169,604 bales, or 
62.3 per cent of the entire crop. 

The exports of cotton fiom the United States 
averaged less than 2 billion pounds per annum 
in the decade ending with 1880, and between 2 
and 3 billions per year up to 1895, During the 
next decade the exports averaged over 3 billion 
pounds per annum, and from 1907 to 1914 aver- 
aged over 4 billion pounds per annum, the quan- 
tity exported in the fiscal year 1911 being 5,535,- 
125,000 pounds, the high record up to that date, 
and in 1913 was 4,562,926,000 pounds. The 
high record in value of exports was in 1911, 
being $585,318,869. that of 1913 being $547,357,- 
195. The exports to the principal countries in 
1913 were to Great Britain, $224,783,457 ; Ger- 
many, $144,175,157, France, $64,137,024; Italy, 
$30,i69,663, and Japan, $25,022,050. The im- 
ports of cotton for 1913 were valued at $22,- 
987,318, of which $18,753,197 was imported direct 
from Egypt, and between one and two million 
dollars’ worth of Egyptian cotton from England. 
For the same fiscal year the exports of cotton 
goods were valued at $53,743,977, and the im- 
ports at $66,065,857, of which $35,776,301 was 
lac^s, embroideries, and other articles of this 
character. 

The amount of cotton consumed by all the 
mills in the world for the year ending Aug. 
31, 1913, was approximately 21,000,000 bales. 
At the same date there were 30,590,553 active 
spindles in the United States, 11,971,092 of which 
were in the cotton-producing States and 18,619,- 
461 in all other States. The consumption of 
domestic cotton in the United States for the 
above period was 5,786,061 bales. About one- 
third of the cotton grown in the United States 
is consumed in domestic manufactures, and about 
two-thirds is exported, chiefly to Europe. 

Manufacture. The process of transforming 
cotton from its raw condition into the thread 
or cloth that is such an essential of daily life is 
one which involves many different operations. 
It must first be cleaned to remove sand, dust, 
and other foreign substances. It then contains 
about two-thirds of its weight in seeds, which 
must be removed. 

Cotton Ginning.— Before Eli Whitney’s inven- 
tion of the cotton gin, the removal of the seeds 
by hand was so difficult a task that very little 
cotton was raised. It would take one person 
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two years to turn out an average Imle of cotton, 
3 to 15 of which are produced by one machine 
m one day. Before the Civil War the gins 
were run chiefly by mule power, which, when 
operated in connection with slai^ labor, was 
cheaper than steam. Whitow’s cotton gin, 
known as the saw gin, may be wiefly described 
as a series of circular saws with fine teeth, re- 
volving with an arc of their circumference pro- 
jecting through a guide into a receptacle for 
seed cotton. These saw's tear the lint from the 
seed and carry it through the guide. It is re- 
moved from the savs by a brush and carried to 
a condenser. Great care must be exercised not 
to injure the cotton (1) by having the saws 
too close to the bars of the grate, so as to 
rub, (2) by having them revolve too fast, or 
(3) by having the teeth too sharp. The roller 
gin is growing in favor among cotton producers, 
especially for the long-staple or Sea Island cot- 
ton, and in the United Static and Egyjit all 
long-staple cotton is ginned in this way. It re- 
moves the seed with only one-fifth the rapidity 
of the saw gin, hut it does not injure the fibre. 
In a primitive form it has been used in Egypt 
and India for many centuries. It consists of 
two rollers, revolving in opposite directions, be- 
tween which the cotton is passed and tiie 
smooth, hard seeds thrown off. Both the saw 
gin and roller gin have been much modified 
and their effectiveness increased by successive 
improvements. 

In 1912 there were 28,358 ginneries in the 
United States, 25,279 of which were reported 
as active by the Census Bureau. The average 
outturn was 635 bales, a somewhat lower aver- 
age than that of 1911, but a decided increase 
over the average for the jireceding live years. 
The number of idle ginneries was 3070, or 203 
more than in 1911. While the crop of 1912 was 
somewhat leas than that of 1911, yet it would 
seem from the steady increase in tiie number 
of idle gins that the process of ginning is being 
gradually concentrated in the larger establish- 
ments. 

In Bulletin No. 58, on Cotton Ginning, 
Twelfth United States Census, Daniel C. Roper 
divides cotton ginneries into tiiree general 
classes: Those conducted exclusively for the 
public, those conducted exclusively for the 
plantation, and those conducted for both the 
public and plantation. The Bulletin states that 
“the rapidity with which the private or planta- 
tion ginneries have been supplanted by public 
and more modern equipments is noteworthy. 
Through inquiries of the census of 1880, cov- 
ering the pow’er and machinery of cotton - 
ginning establisiiments, it was ascertained that 
a large percentage of the crop of 1879 was 
handled by ginneries of a private character. 
The motive power of these ginning and baling 
plants consisted of horses or mules, and each 
had a daily capacity of from three to five bales. 
The general introduction of steam power brought 
economic methods that have crowded out primi- 
tive horse ginneries to such an extent that they 
are now curiosities.” 

Baling . — ^The cotton having been separated 
from the seed, the next step is to pack it in 
bales for shipment. Different methods of baling 
prevail among the cotton-producing countries. 
The American product, as put up in the old- 
fashioned tortoise-hack bales, has the reputa- 
tion of being the worst-baled cotton in the 
world. East Indian cotton is shipped in cuhiral 
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hales, weighing about 400 pounds, covered with 
thick Indian hemp and held together with 
strong Iron bands. The Egyptian bale weighs 
about 700 pounds, is a little thicker and not 
so long as the American, and has 11, instead 
of 7 or 8, bands around it. Brazilian cotton 
comes in very light bales, weighing only 200 
pounds, which are tied with trailing vines. In 
the cotton States of America the cotton which 
is not consumed by the Southern mills is 
shipped to the exporting city by rail, steamboat, 
or wagon. It is there graded by the exporter, 
who fastens a tag to each bale and also to a 
sample taken from it. It is from these labeled 
samples that the foreign manufacturer makes 
his purchases. The bales are then subjected 
to enormous pressure, usually by the trans- 
portation company, to reduce the size of the 
export bale, a s^ndard bale weighing 500 
pounds. During its progress from the farm to 
the factory a bale of cotton is given a series 
of brands, by the farmer and the ginnery, as 
well as the exporter, so that fraud can easily 
be traced. One of the objections to the Ameri- 
can baling methods, however, is that the cover- 
ing becomes so torn that the marks on it 
cannot be deciphered. 

The manner in which American cotton is gen- 
erally baled and pressed for transportation to 
the markets and mills is not only needlessly 
expensive and wasteful, but fails to protect the 
cotton from damage and theft. The bales are 
covered with jute cloth, made of thread so coarse 
and loosely woven that, while it adds unneces- 
sarily to the weight of the bale, it does not 
protect the cotton. The bales are held together 
by steel bands, which still further increase the 
weight. Tiie weight of the bagging and ties on a 
bale weighing 500 pounds is about 23 pounds. 
Besides the increased freight rates due to this 
bulky method of baling, the necessity of a 
second pressing, and the bad condition in which 
the cotton reaches tlie factory, a more grave 
defect is its excessive inflammability, resulting 
in liigh insurance charges. So great is this 
risk that on some passenger steamers cotton is 
not carried, on account of the danger of fire. 
An illustration of this danger was afforded by 
the terrible lire which occurred on the docks 
of the North German Lloyd Steamship Company 
at Hoboken, N. J., on June 30, 1900. The fire 
started in some unknown manner in a lot of 
cotton bales and spread wdth such rapidity that 
efforts to cheek it were unavailing. The loss of 
property caused by this cotton fire has been 
estimated variously at from $4,000,000 to 
$6,000,000, and the loss of life was about 200 
persons. 

Some years ago a cylindrical bale was devised 
that is made directly from the gin. This seined 
to meet with favor for a time, but the census 
reports show a diminishing number of round 
bales, only 99,916 such bales being reported for 
the crop of 1913. The American Cotton Company 
makes a bale 4 feet long and 2 feet in diameter, 
weighing over 35 pounds per cubic foot. The 
cotton is pressed gradually, so as not to injure 
the fibre, and is in the form of a continuous lap 
or roll. Since the air is pressed out of the 
cotton, it has no tendency to expand, and the 
covering is only sufficient to keep the cotton 
clean. The heavy bagging and ties are entirely 
dispensed with. The cotton is compressed as 
fast as ginned and is shipped direct from the 
ginhouse to the warehouse or mill. The cylin- 


drical bale of the Planters’ Compress Company 
is 36 inches long, 18 inches in diameter, and 
weighs 250 pounds. This bale is held t<^ether 
by wires passing from end to end through a 
small opening in the centre. It is covered with 
cotton duck, and the weight of the cloth and 
wire is about three pounds per bale. Most 
satisfactory tests have been made with each 
of these types of bales, showing that they are 
both fire and water proof. The other objections 
to the old-fashioned methods of baling are also 
met by the cylindrical bales described. The rea- 
son for the failure of the round bale to be more 
widely adopted is not evident. 

Spinning. — When the cotton bales are re- 
ceived at the factory, the cotton from the dif- 
ferent bales is first mixed in order that the 
yarn produced may be of uniform quality. It 
is next submitted to a process of opening and 
picking that loosens the fibres which became 
closely packed together when the bale was 
pressed. Then follow the processes of cardtng, 
drawvng, stubbing, roving, spinning, and dou- 
bling, by which the cotton fibre is reduced by 
successive stages from a web or sheet into 
cotton yarn. The process of carding is de- 
scribed under that title. Its object, besides 
cleaning the cotton of any foreign substances 
still adhering, is to reduce the lap into a thin 
fleece and then contract it into a ribbon or 
sliver. The sliver, after being doubled so that 
inequalities in the single slivers are counter- 
balanced, is put through a drawing machine, 
consisting of successive pairs of rollers, each of 
which revolves more rapidly than the preceding 
one, and which reduces the sliver to a finer and 
finer thread. By slabbing and roving, the 
process of attenuation is continued, the thread 
in each case taking the name of the machine 
through which it has just passed. The thread 
is also twisted, and when it leaves the roving 
machine it is strong enough to be wound on a 
bobbin. Spinning is the concluding process, and 
in this the thread is given the requisite ^rmness 
and twist. Doubling is the combining of two 
or more threads into a single cord. Every step 
in the manufacture of cotton yarn has for its 
object (1) the removal of finer and finer im- 
purities, (2) the attenuation and strengthen- 
ing of the thread, (3) correcting the mistakes 
of the preceding process. The whole process is 
described in more detail in the article Spinning. 

The thread may be subjected to the additional 
processes of gassing and polishing. The object 
of gassing is to singe off all the loose fibres and 
80 produce a very smooth yarn. This is accom- 
plished by passing the thread through a very 
fine jet of gas, as it is wound from one bobbin 
to another. The yarn is polished by applying 
a sizing made of starch, beeswax, or other ma- 
terials. This not only gives the yarn a gloss, 
but increases its strength and weight. The 
process of weaving cotton into cloth does not 
differ materially from that of silk and wck)1 
and is treated in the article Weaving. 

The bulk of the world’s cotton is shipped into 
foreign countries and often across the ocean 
twice — once to the factories to be transformed 
into yarn and cloth, and again, perhaps, back 
to the very region where it was first raised, in 
the form of cotton goods. The best example 
of this fact is offered by the t^ted States, 
which raises nearly three-fourths of\he world’s 
cotton, yet in 1911 exported less cotton goods, 
measured by valu^, than the Kepublic^f Swit- 
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»3Tiauu, wuiuu raises not a pound of cotton and 
has not even a seaport. Of course the United 
Stat^ is an enormous consumer of cotton, one* 
third of its large crop being consumed by its 
own mills, and this fact must be remembered in 
considering the extent of her export trade. Ob- 
viously the amoimt of cotton goods imported, 

TABLE II 


VALUE OF THE WORLD’S EXPORTS OF CX)TTON 
GOODS BY COUNTRIES 

(From Bureau of Census BuUet%ns, 106, 110, IIS, and US) 


COtTNTKY 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Austna-Hungary 

$13,257,962 


$18,153,373 

Belgium 

1 54,004,530 


62,367.303 

France 

64,619,295 

$63,768,744 

67,789.127 

Germany 

95,524,870 

103,466.692 

114.108,624 

Great Britain 

558,269,108 

515,222,235 

1 595.584,160 

Italy 

Netherlands 

25,646,333 

16,116,466 

26,369,009 

42,003,541 

Russia 

10.689,328 

13,153,995 


Switzerland 

52.967,250 


52,206,307 

United States 

31,878,566 

33,398.672 

40,851,918 

British India 

37,428,252 

40.216,4.'>0 

48,478,362 

Japan 

29,260,177 

38,446,485 

34,049,000 


and the amount produced and consumed at 
home, are also important factors. 

Table II gives the value of the world's export 
trade in cotton, by countries, for 1009, 1010, 
and 1011. The table is compiled from Bureau 
of Census Bulletins. Of more value, however, 
as showing the actual extent of the cotton 


It is interestii^ to note that this enormcnis 
industry is coneentrated about lancashire, In 
a district whose arm is about bO per cent 
greater than that of the State of Rhode Island. 
In the United States the most marked develop- 
ment is the relative importance of Southern 
factories, situat^ in the very locality where 
cotton is produced. Since 1800 the number of 
spindles has greatly increased and now more 
than one-third of the whole number in the 
country are in the cotton-producing States, 
The number in the Southern States grew from 

4.368.000 in 1000 to 11,583,000 in 1012. while 
those in the Northern States only increased from 

15.104.000 to 18,096,000 in 1912. Other Indus- 
trial conditions liesides the nearness to the 
cotton crop produced this growth, chief of 
which has been the general industrial awak- 
ening experienced by the South. Capital, 
however, in this section, has shown greater 
progress than labor, so that the latter is still 
cheap; a working day is long, and there are 
comparatively few labor laws restricting the 
age, sex, and other conditions of labor. 

In 1000, according to the census report, there 
were in the United States 1324 establishments 
engagiKl in the manufacture of cotton goods. 
The materials used cost $371,000,000 and the 
manufactured products were valued at $628,- 
302,000. There were 387,771 persons engaged 
111 these industries and the wages paid in 1000 
were $132,85i),000 against $60,025,000 in 1880, 
having thus doubled in 20 years. 

During the closing years of the nineteenth 

E III 


NUMBER OF SPINDLES IN COTTON MILLS 


SEASON OF 

1 Great Britain 

Continental 

Europe 

Northern 
United States 

Southern 
United States 

Total 

Umted States 

India 

1889-90 

1899-1900 i 
1909-10 . . : 
1912-13 

^ 43.750,000 

45.500.000 

53.729.000 

55.576.000 

25.460.000 
33,000,000 

40.190.000 

43.400.000 

12,800,000 

14.400.000 

17.770.000 

18.700.000 

1.605.000 

4.700.000 

10.490.000 

11.700.000 

14.40.5.000 

19.100.000 

28.226.000 
30,500,000 

3.274.000 

4.946.000 

6.053.000 

6.400.000 


industry, including both home and foreign con- 
sumption, and its geographical tendencies as 
well, are the Tables III and IV, showing the 
number of cotton mills and spindles, the amount 
consumed, and the value of the output. By 
studying these tables certain facts and tendencies 
m the cotton trade are apparent. Great Britain 
is and for many years has been at the head of 
the cotton-goods trade, both in the amount 
exported and m the actual amount produced. 


centurv the manufacture of cotton was much 
advanced m China and Japan. In China cotton 
has been made into cloth since 1260, and for 
four centuries it usurped the place of silk, 
Steam pow'er w^as introduced into Chinese cot- 
ton factories in 1865-67 and into Japan in 
1889. Great difficulty has been experienced in 
both China and Japan in getting laborers. There 
is no factory legislation in either country limit- 
ing the hours of labor, and in China children 


TABLE IV 

COTTON CONSUMPTION OF THE WORLD. IN 500-POUND BALES 


THAR 

Great Bntam 

Continent of 
Europe 

Umted States 

India 

AU Others 

Total World 

1889-90 , . . 

3.227,000 

3,432,000 

2,185,000 

791,000 


9,636,000 

1899-lWX) . 

3,334,000 

4,576,000 

3,8.56,000 

980,000 

789,000 

13,53.5,000 

1900-1 

3,269,000 

4,576,000 

3,727,000 

1,060,000 

784,000 

13.416,000 

itoi-2 .... 

3,253,000 

4,836,000 

4,037,000 

1.384,000 

905,000 

14,41.5,000 

1902-3 

3,185,000 

5.148,000 

4,01.5,000 

1,364,000 

766,000 

14,478,0{K) 

1^3-4 

3,017,000 

5,148,000 

3,908,000 

1,368,000 

869,000 

14,310,000 

1 ^)4-5 . . . 

3.620,000 

5,148,000 

4,310,000 

1.474,000 

1,060,000 

15,612,000 

1905-6 

3,774,000 

5.252.000 

4.726,000 

1,586,000 

1,097,000 

16,435,000 

19W-7 

3,892.000 

1 5,460,000 

4,950,000 

1,562,000 

1,14.5,000 

16.999,000 

1907-B . . 

3,690,000 

1 6,720,000 

4,227,000 

1,561,000 

i 1,083,000 

16.28 l.CKW 

1K^9 

3.720,000 

t 5,720,000 

4,912,000 

1,653,000 

! 1.159,000 

17,164,000 

1909-10 ... 

3,175,000 

6,460.000 

4,533,000 

1,517,000 

1,304,000 

15,989,000 

1910-11 

3,776,000 

6,460,000 

4,485,000 

1,494,000 

1,400,000 

16.615,000 

1911-12 

4,160,000 

6,720,000 

6,211,000 

1,600,000 

1,788,000 

18,479,000 
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to work at a very early age. The 
iiig day is 11 or more hours long, and the 
factories mn seven days in the week. Labor 
is also very cheap, as estimated by the amount 
of monCT paid for a day’s work, which averages 
from 10 to 15 cents, but the standard of in- 
telligence and faithfulness among operatives is 
so low that, measured by the amount and qual- 
ity of the product, the real cost of labor is high. 
In Japan it is particularly hard to keep steady 
employees. The girls are used to the freedom 
and out-of-door life of the country and will not 
stay long at their situations, so that mill 
opeVators are constantly hampered with green 
hands. In Japan the weaving of cotton and 
other fabrics is still largely a household in- 
dustry. In 1896, according to the French Con- 
sul at Yokohama, 660,408 dwellings or estab- 
lishments contained 949,123 looms, at which 
1,043,866 persons were engaged in weaving. The 
yarn used in this household art is largely 
factory spun, thus increasing rather than dimin- 
ishing the demand for cotton factories. 

The preceding Table IV, compiled from various 
sources, shows the cotton consumption of the 
world for a number of years. In China most of 
the cotton cloth made is produced by hand labor, 
in part from yarns made by the Chinese mills, 
and in part from yarns imported from India and 
Japan. The cotton nulls of China up to 1905 
produced only yarn, but since that time have 
begun the manufacture of cloth. 

Japan had 200,000 spindles in operation in 
1889; 1,358,125 spindles in 1899, and 2,192.000 
in 1912. Japan consumed 99,376 bales of cot- 
ton in 1890; 644,818 bales in 1898; and 1,190,000 
bales m 1912. China had 570,000 spindles in 
operation in 1899 and 831,000 in 1912. It is 
estimated that on July 1, 1900, the world’s 
working spindles numbered 105,000,000, and 
140.906.000 in 1912. 
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York, 1898) ; Hammond, The Cotton Industry 
(ib., 1897); Latham, Alexander, & Co., Cotton 
Movement and Fluctuations (ib., 1899) ; Royle, 
Culture and Commerce of Cotton in India 
(London, 1851) ; Marsden, History of Cotton 
Manufacture (ib., 1895) ; Lamborn, Cottonseed 
Products (New York, 1904) ; Taylor, Cotton 
Weaving and Designing (ib., 1906) ; Chapman, 
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Statistics- Shepperson, Cotton Facts (New 
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Bureau of the Census. See Cottonseed and 
ITS Products; Spinning; Weaving; Muslin. 

COTTON, Artificial. Artificial cotton is the 
term sometimes applied to the products obtained 
by treating wood pulp or other forms of cellu- 
lose in various ways in order to make filaments 
capable of being woven into textile material. 
These filaments are also called artificial silk, or, 
from their source, wood-pulp yarns. See Wood- 
Pulp Yarns. 

COTTON, Mercerized. See Mercerized 
Cotton 

COT'TON, Charles (1630-87). An English 
translator and poet. He was a friend of Izaak 
Walton, to whom he addressed several poems, 
and to the fifth edition (1676) of whose Corn- 
pleat Angler he contributed as the “second 
part” an essay on fly fishing. His works, nearly 
all in verse, include a translation of Corneille’s 
Horace (IBH) ; the Life of the Duke d^Esper- 
non (1670) , The Fair One of Tunis, published 
anonymously (1674); The Scarromdes, or Vir- 
gil TravesUe (1664), a coarse burlesque of the 
AEneid that ran through 15 editions; The Voy- 
age to Ireland in Burlesque (1670); The 
Wonders of the Peak (1681). Cotton was a 
famous angler and was horticulturist enough 
to write an excellent Planters* Manual (1675). 
Some of his poems have been much admired 
for their sweetness and directness *of style, and 
a volume of his Lyrical Poems was edited by 
J. R. Tutin in 1903. Wordsworth and Lamb 
particularly praised his “Ode to Winter.” His 
best work, the English version of Montaigne’s 
Essays (1685 and frequently since), places 
him among the greatest of translators. 

COTTON, Charles Stanhope (1843-1909). 
An American naval officer, born in Milwaukee, 
Wis., and educated at the Naval Academy. In 
1861 he entered active service and participated 
in several of the principal naval engagements 
of the Civil War. He was on the frigate St, 
Lawrence when that vessel captured the Petrel 
(July 28, 1861) and took part in the fight 
between the Merrimac and the Monitor (March, 
1862). Soon after the close of the war he was 
appointed lieutenant commander. During the 
Spanish-American War he was in command of 
the auxiliary cruiser Harvard, and after the 
war he became commandant of the navy yard 
at Norfolk, Va. He was made a rear admiral 
in 1900 and was placed in command of the 
European squadron in 1903. 

COTTON, Gi»R6E Edward Lyncth (1813-66). 
An English divine and educator. He was bom 
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ftt Chester and was educated at Trirnty CoB^e, 
Cambridge. Prom 1837 to 1852 he taught at 
Rii^hy, being the *^young master” mentioned in 
Tom Brownes School Days. He was for six 
years principal of Marlborough College and in 
1858 was made Bishop of Calcutta. He founded 
many schools and effected great improvement 
in the education of the poorer classes of the 
Anglo-Indian population. He was drowned in 
the Ganges. Consxilt the Memoir (London, 
1871) bv his wife. 

COTTOH, John (1585—1652), An eminent 
Puritan divine, known as ‘’The Patriarch of 
New England.” He was born in I^rby, Eng- 
land, and was educated at Trinity College and 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, at the latter 
of which he was successively a fellow, head 
lecturer, dean, and catechist. Inclining towards 
Puritanism, he left Cambridge about 1612, and 
for the next 21 years, with one short inter- 
mission, he had charge of the church of St. 
Botolph’s, at Boston, in Lincolnshire, where he 
had an extraordinary influence over his congre- 
gation, gained a wide reputation for learning 
and godliness, and trained many young men 
for the ministry. When Archbishop Laud be- 
came Primate of England (in 1633), Cotton 
was summoned to appear before the Court of 
High Commission, but escaped the pursuivants 
gent to apprehend him and, after lying in con- 
cealment for some time in London, embarked 
for Boston, Kew England (which had been 
named m compliment to him), where he landed 
in September, 1633. Almost immediately there- 
after he was chosen as teacher of the First 
Church in Boston, of which the Rev. John Wilson 
was then pastor, and he continued to act in 
this capacity until his death. Here, as in 
England, he had a wide reputation for learning 
and piety and soon came to wield a powerful 
influence over affairs both ecclesiastical and 
secular in New England and especially in Massa- 
chusetts. According to William Hubbard (q.v.), 
a contemporary historian, wJiatever he “de- 
livered in the pulpit was soon put into an 
order of court ... or set up as a practice in 
the Church,” and the enthusiastic Cotton 
Mather, speaking of his learning, says that he 
was “a most universal scholar, and a living 
system of the liberal arts, and a walking li- 
brary.” “He was,” says Tyler, “the unmitred 
pope" of a pope-bating commonwealth.” He 
took an active part in the Antinomian contro- 
versy, first supporting and afterward opposing 
Anne Hutchinson (q.v.), and conducted an ex- 
tended controversy with Roger Williams, whose 
expulsion from Massachusetts he approved. He 
was a voluminous writer and published as many 
as 50 volumes, the most important of which 
are: Set Forms of Prayer (1642) ; The Keys to 
the Kingdom of Heaven and the Power Thereof 
(1664) , The Bloody Tenent Washed and Made 
White tn the Blood of the Lamb (1647), written 
in answer to a letter from Roger Williams, A 
Brief Exposition upon Ecclesiastes ; A Brief Ex- 
position upon Canticles ; A Treatise of the Cove- 
nant of Grace as It Is Dispensed to the Elect 
Seed; A Treatise Coneerm,ng Predestination ; 
and the famous catechism, entitled Spvntual 
Milk for Babes, Drawn Out of the Breasts of 
Both Testaments, Chiefly for the Spiritual 
Kourishment of Boston BcAes in Either England 
<1646). A part of the controversy between 
Hm and Roger Williams may be fonnd in the 
PublU^tiom of Narragamett Club, vols, i and 


ii (Providence, 1868-67). Consult: 

The Life of John Cotton (B«iton, 1846 ) ; Ncwr- 
ton, Abel Bmng Dmd^ Yet Spmhetk: or, tha Life 
and Death of That Des&rv^y Fammm Man of 
God, Mr. John Cotton (I^ndon, 1658 j repute 
lished, Boston, 1834) ; an interesting dketen in 
Mather, Magnolia (London, 1702) ,* John Cotton: 
Memorial Exercises, Boston First Church (Bos- 
ton, 1908) ; and a critique of Cotton^g writings 
in Tyler, A History of Amerimn Literature 
(New York, 1878). 

COTTON, Nathaniel (1705-88). An Eng- 
lish physician and poet, the friend of Young, 
author of Night Thoughts, and of the poet Cow- 
per, whom he cared for in 1763-65 in his sani- 
tarium, or, as he rather grandiloquently styled 
it, “Collegium Insanorum,” at St. Albans, Hert- 
fordshire, where he treated mental discuses with 
success. His Tmons in Verse (1751) is his 
best-know’n volume, and among his shorter 
poems, “The Fireside” and “To a Child Five 
Years Old” are still found in anthologies. Con- 
sult Select Poems of Dr. Cotton: imth a Life of 
the Author, in the series “The Works of the 
British Poets” (Philadelphia, 1819-23). 

COTTON, Sib Robebt Bbuoe ( 1571-1631 ) . A 
distinguislied English antiquarian, founder of 
the Cottonian Library, now in the British 
Museum. After his education at Westminster 
School under the famous Camden, and at Cam- 
bridge, where he took a B.A. degree in his six- 
teenth year, he benan those archieological pur- 
suits winch made nis name famous, and which 
proved of immense value to historians. As the 
dissolution of the monasteries, about half a 
century before, had dispersed many valuable 
collections of manuscripts among private per- 
sons, Cotton sought out and purchased these 
documents wherever practicable. On account of 
hi8 ability and knowledge he was frequently con- 
sulted by ministers of state on difficult constitu- 
tional points and international questions. In 
1600, at the request of i^ueen Elizabeth, who 
desired antiquarian authority on the matter, he 
wrote A Brief Abstract of the Question of Pre- 
cedency Between England and Spmn. King 
James, who knighted him m 1603 and gave him 
a baronetcy in 1611, employed him to vindicate 
the conduct of his mother, Mary, Queen of Scots, 
and also to examine whether the Roman Catho- 
lics, on account of whom some alarm was then 
felt, should be imprisoned or put to death. Cot- 
ton advocated tolerance. His intimacy with the 
Earl of Somerset led him to be suspected of com- 
plicity in the death of Sir Thomas (>s:erbury, 
and in consequence he was imprisoned for about 
eight months. In 1629 a tract entitled A Pro- 
ject How a Prince May Make Himself an Abso- 
lute Tyrant was obtained from his library, the 
tendency of which Charles I and the Star Cham- 
ber considered dangerous to the liberty of the 
state. His library was accordingly declared un- 
fit for public inspection, and he himself was 
denied all use of it. Depression at this edict 
caused his death, less than two years afterward. 
His son. Sir Thomas (1594-1662), regained 
possession of the library, and his grandson, Sir 
John (1621-1701), and great-grandson, Sir John 
(1679-1731), added to it considerably. The 
latter bequeathed it in public trust to the nation 
in 1700. In 1730 the library was lodged with 
the royal collection in Ashbumham Hou^, West- 
minster. The following year a fire occurred in 
which 114 out of 958 manuscript volumes were 
reported as ‘T(^t, burned, or entirely destroyed; 
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and 98 damaged so as to be defective/’ For- 
tunately a great number of th^e injured volumes 
were skillfully restored, so that the library now 
consists of nearly 900 volumes, of which, says 
Mr. Edwards in his Memoirs of Libraries^ 
“nearly 200 are state papers of the highest 
value. They include a vast series relating to 
the diplomatic intercourse between England and 
almost every state of Europe, extending from 
the reign of Edward III to that of James I. A 
large proportion of these documents consist of 
the original letters of sovereigns and of states- 
men. Even those papers which are not original 
have a high d^ree of authority as coeval tran- 
scripts ” The Cottonian Library was trans- 
ferred to the British Museum (q.v.) in 1757, 
In addition to the manuscripts, the collection 
includes many valuable coins and antiquities. 
Among Cotton’s works may be mentioned, in 
addition to those referred to above* Power of 
the Peeres and Oomons of Parliament in point 
of Judicature (1640) ; Cottom Postuma — Choice 
Pieces of that Renowned Antiquary (1672); 
Divers Short Pieces Exposed to Puhlick Light 
hy J. Howell (1679) ; “Speech before the Privy 
Council touching the Alteration of Coyn,” in 
Shaw, Select Tracts and Documents (1896). 
Consult also: Calendars of State Papers (Lon- 
don, 1591-1631) ; Parliamentary Journals (ib.) ; 
Planta, Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the 
Cottonian Library (ib., 1802) ; Smith, Catalogue 
(Oxford, 1696), containing a memoir; Kippis, 
“Robert Bruce Cotton,” in Biog. Brit. (London, 
1797); D’Ewes, Autobiography (2 vols., ib., 
1845) ; Nichols, Progresses of James I (4 vols., 
ib., 1828); id., Leicestershire (ib., 1795-1811); 
Gardiner, History of England (ib., 1883-84). 

COTTON BIBB. A small South African tit- 
mouse {.Egithalus capensis), called kapok vogel 
(i.e., ‘cotton bird’) by the Cape Colony Dutch on 
account of its wonderful nest, made of cottony 
materials, which closely resemble the nest of its 
congener, the penduline titmouse of Europe, 
illustrated on the Plate of Pensile Nests of 
Bibos with the article Nidification. (See also 
Titmouse.) This nest, first figured by Le Vail- 
lant {Oiseaux d^Afrique, Pans, 1806), whose 
picture has lieen widely copied, is usually wrongly 
assigned to an entirely different bird. Consult 
Shelley, Birds of Africa (London, 1900). 

COTTON FAMINE. The name given to an 
industrial crisis in the manufacturing towms of 
northern England, occasioned by the almost com- 
plete disappearance of cotton imports from the 
United States during the last three years of 
the Civil War As a result of the blockade of the 
Southern ports by the Federal government, the 
importation of cotton from the United States 
into Great Britain sank from more than 1,000,- 
000,000 pounds in 1860 to 816,000,000 pounds in 

1861, 13,000,000 pousds in 1862, and 6,000,000 
pounds in 1863, and as the imports from the 
United States constituted more than three- 
fourths of the total supply, the blow to the 
cotton industry in Lancashire was a stunning 
one. The suffering fell most heavily on the mill 
operatives, who, as a body, were brought to 
the verge of starvation by the partial or com- 
plete suspension of production. In November, 

1862, it was estimated that more than 350,000 
persons in Lancashire were subsisting on 
parochial relief or private charity. It is a 
notable fact that, in spite of their great priva- 
tions, the factory population of Lancashire was 
in thorough sympathy with the Northern cause, 


which they r^arded as a crusade i^aiast 
slavery. Consult Arnold, History of the Cotton 
Famine (London, 1865). 

COTTON GIN. A machine for separating 
the cotton fibre from the seed, invented by Eli 
Whitney of Massachusetts and patented March 
14, 1794. Previously the work had been done 
by hand, a slow and tedious process. Two types 
of gin are now in use — ^the saw gin of the Whit- 
ney type, which does very rapid work, and is 
generally used, and the roller gin, which is much 
slower, but is less likely to injure the fibre 
and is therefore preferred for the long staple 
Sea Island and Egyptian cottons. See Cotton, 
Manufacture. 

COTTON GBASS (from its cottony spike), 
Ertophorum. A genus of plants of the family 
Cyperaeese, having the fruit accompanied with 
long, silky hairs which spring from the base of 
the ovary. The species, which are about a 
dozen, are natives chiefly of the colder regions of 
the Northern Hemisphere. Several are found in 
America, and their white, cottony fruit-bearing 
spikes are well known in our swamps and bogs. 
The cottony substance is used for stuffing pil- 
lows, etc,, and it is claimed that cloth may be 
made from it. The fibre lacks the twist of the 
cotton fibre and cannot be spun as readily. The 
stems of a Himalayan species, Eriophorum can- 
nabinum, called bhabhur, yield a very strong 
fibre and are much employed for making cordage, 
being simply twisted into cables, of which rope 
bridges are usually made; but they are not 
durable and require much repairing every year. 
Cotton grass is said to be valuable for sheep 
pasture. 

COTTON INSECTS. One of the most impor- 
tant insects injurious to the American cotton 
culture is the cotton worm, the larva of a noc- 
tuid moth (Aletia xylina) , which sometimes de- 
foliates whole districts. It is believed to be 
South American, and first became strikingly 
harmful in the ^uthern States in 1804. It is 
now known all over the Union, but its Northern 
food plant is unknown. A government commis- 
sion reported in 1879 that the average loss to 
the cotton-growing States due to its ravages was 
then from $15,000,000 to $20,000,000 annually. 
The moth is 1% inches in spread of wings, the 
fore wings and body reddish brown, with delicate 
zigzag markings, and the hinder wings pale 
gray-brown. It flies at night and deposits eggs 
singly or sparsely on the underside of the leaves 
of the cotton plant, where they hatch in midsum- 
mer in about 50 to 60 hours. The caterpillars 
begin at once to devour the leaves, and so many 
are they, sometimes, that whole fields have been 
defoliated in three days, when the caterpillars 
swarm elsewhere in search of more food. In mid- 
summer the caterpillars remain about 13 days, 
then fold a leaf about themselves and spin a 
cocoon in which they pupate. In two to four 
days after issuing from the chrysalis the female 
moth begins to lay — ^her average product being 
400 eggs in the season. The natural food is the 
juice exuding from the glands on the leaf’s 
midrib and at the base of blooms and bolls ; but 
it will feed on any kind of fruit as it ripens. 
Until the worms are numerous enough to riddle 
the leaves badly, the moths continue to lay near 
their birthplace; then they migrate to consider- 
able distances — seldom, however, until after the 
third generation of worms, say July 1, in south- 
ern Texas. Migrations are most common in the 
fall months, the moths flying at night and on 
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elondy days. In the Southern States only the 
moths hiternate ( the worms never, nor any- 
where), hibernation being more frequent in the 
Southwestern than in the Atlantic States. The 
moths hibernate toder bark, in It^s and timbers, 
etc., and mild winters are more severe on them 
than cold ones, which keep them torpid. 

In some districts there are as many as seven 
generations in a season. The average time from 
the egg of one generation to that of the next is 
a month. 

The caterpillars visit earliest low alluvial 
lands whep the plants are luxurious and thrifty. 
Moisture is favorable to their development; hot, 
dry weather unfavorable. The damages to tlie 
crop may reach 25 per cent in the Southern dis- 
tricts; but in the Northern the worms may do 
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similar insects, vit., and Jcn 

rtaa inmlana. 

The cotton stainer, or red bug (i>ysdemia 
aafarelltts), is a small suctorial bug, “which 
drains the sap from the bolls by its puncture, 
causing them to become diminutive or abortive ; 
but the principal injury it does is by voiding an 
excrementitious liquid which stains the cotton 
fibre yellovr or reddish and very much depreciates 
its value in the market, the stains being in- 
delible.” It is also troublesome to orange 
growers in cotton-growing districts. See Immt 
Life, vol. i (Washington, 1888), illustrate. 
Several plant bugs, such as the capsid {PmlliiHS 
delicaius) , knoam in Texas as the cotton flea, and 
certain small beetles, are also injurious to cotton. 
For a description of the weevil, see Weevil. 



THE COTTON BOLLWOBM. 

1. Adult moth (Hdiothis armigera). 2. Destructive larva (the “ bollworm ” or “bud worm *’), with a small boll pierw^.by 
a young caterpillar. 3. Vertical section of a newly expanded cotton flower, showing a young bollworm at work. 4. Bectioa 
of a large green boll, which contains a caterpillar that has devoured the contents of the cell. 5. A pupa within its earthen c&se. 


more good than harm, by removing superabundant 
leaves, thus facilitating the ripening of the bolls. 

For further and extensive information and 
preventive measures, consult: Comstock, “Re- 
port on Cotton Insects,” in Vnited States De- 
partment of Agriculture (Washington, 1879), 
illustrated; Riley, United States Entomological 
Commission, ^th Report (ib., 1885) ; Bulletin 
No. 18, N. s. (ib., 1898). 

The bud worm is scarcely second in its evil 
effects. (See Boll worm.) It is hatched from 
eggs deposited singly on all parts of the plant, 
taking only three to five days to hatch in sum- 
mer. The worm is much like the cotton cater- 
pillar, but larger. Its principal food is the 
flowers and bolls. The chrysalis is found a few 
inches underground. The chrysalis state lasts 
7 to 10 days in midsummer, double that in 
cooler weather. The moth is in appearance and 
habits much like the Aletia, but seldom appears 
before July or August. Hibernation is in the 
chrysalis state only and underground. Breeding 
continues until cold weather; but the first three 
generations of each year generally feed in the 
cornfields, the first lot seen on cotton being the 
fourth brood. 

Other injurious moths infesting cotton and 
eating the foliage include the yellow bear '{Spilo- 
soTMt virginica), the io {Satumia io), the bas- 
ket worm, or bagworm (q.v.), and several others. 
Cotton culture in Egypt is aflBieted by two very 


Tlie natural enemies of the cotton worm and 
of the bollworm are domestic fowls, birds, 
spiders, beetles, wasps, ants, parasites, etc. As 
preventive measures, the free use of poisons is 
good for both, and fall plowing, which upturns the 
clirysalids of the bollw’orm, exposes these to the 
attacks of fowls and the fatal influences of cold. 

Consult : “Mexican Cotton Boll Weevil,” 
Senate Domiment No. S05 (Washington, 1912); 
“Control of the Boll Weevil,” Farmers Bulletin 
No. 500 (ib., 1912) ; “The Boll Weevil Problem,” 
Farmers Bulletin No. 512 (ib., 1912); “The 
Cotton Boll,” United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Bureau Entomology, Bulletin No. 50 
(ib., 1905). 

COTTON MOUSE. A field mouse {Peromys- 
eu8 gossypirms) , dark brown, with grayish feet, 
prevalent in the southern United States and in- 
jurious to cotton plants. Its habits are similar 
to those of the common white-footed mouse of 
the North. See Mouse. 

COT'TONMOITTH' (so named from the white, 
cotton-like streak about its mouth). Properly, 
the moccasin snake (q.v.), but also a name m 
the southern United States of the copperhead. 

COTTONSEED AND ITS PBODXTCJTS, 
Cottonseed Oil. — Cotton, which is described in 
the article bearing that title, when it is picked 
consists of the seeds and the lint or fibre adher- 
ing to and covering the seeds. The seeds con- 
stitute about two-thirds of this product. The 
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cex^tts of 1910 estimated the produetion of seed 
at 5,324,034 tons, valued at $121,076,984. It 
constitutes a very valuable part of the product 
and is used for manufacturing cottonseed oil, 
for feeding animals, and for fertilizer. The 
cottonseed, after the removal of the fibre 
“linters” and hulls, yields, upon pressure, a 
large amount of yellow oil, with a bland, nut- 
like taste. Even before the invention of the 
cotton gin in 1794, the utilization of cottonseed 
was attempted, and in 1770 samples of the oil 
were exhibited by the Moravians in Bethlehem, 
Pa. Previous to that time the seed had been 
allowed to rot on the ground by many of the 
planters, while others more intelligent had uti- 
lized it as food for cattle, sheep, and horses. 
Others dug furrow trenches and buried it in the 
rows on which the next crop of cotton would be 
planted. Some fed it raw to their stock, while 
others boiled or roasted it to make it possibly 
more palatable. In 1820 a patent was granted 
for a process for extracting the oil, but the 
construction of the mills was so slow that at 
the end of 50 years only 26 cotton-oil mills had 
been erected. Towards the close of the nine- 
teenth century the value of the cottonseed began 
to be more generally appreciated. In 1909 there 
were in the United iStates 817 cotton-oil mills, 
which crushed a total of 3,798,549 tons of cotton- 
seed, yielding 157,145,689 gallons of crude oil, 
1,661,734 tons of cottonseed meal, and 1,258,612 
tons of hulls. The product of these mills had a 
combined value of $147,867,894 against total of 
$58,727,000 in 1899. 

In addition to the oil extracted from the 
cottonseed, it yields the following by-products: 
Lxntera, or short bits of lint that adhere to the 
seed in the ordinary process of ginning, and are 
stripped by a specially constructed gin. These 
short fibres are used for the manufacture of bat- 
ting and wadding. Hulls, the outer casings of 
the seed, used extensively for cattle food, whose 
properties are discussed below. Cottonseed 
meal, the residue left after the oil is expressed 
from the meats. This is extensively used as a 
cattle food and as a fertilizer. Sludge, which 
settles at the bottom of the oil tanks and is used 
in the making of soap, stearin, etc. 

The process of manufacture is briefly as fol- 
lows: The seed is shoveled from the cars into 
conveyors, which are spiral screens revolving in 
troughs with perforated bottoms through which 
any loose soil, sand, and stones are shaken. 
This process of cleaning is continued in a separa- 
tor, where by means of different-sized screens all 
dirt and impurities are removed. A strong 
magnet is also used to draw out bits of nails and 
other iron. The seed being sifted and cleansed, 
it 18 now passed through the linter, a specially 
constructed gin for removing these short fibres. 
The lint is ginned twice, the second process 
removing the shorter fibres, so that two brands 
or qualities are thus obtained. The next process 
is to crack the hulls in a machine between re- 
volving blades and bars, and then the meate and 
hulls are separated, the latter being sold either 
loose or in 100-pound bales. The meats are now 
ready to be passed through heavy calender rolls 
to crush the oil cells. There are two processes 
of making cottonseed oil. It may be expressed 
directly from the cold meats, this process mak- 
ing a high-grade oil; or the meats may first 
be heated in cockers. These cookers are steam- 
heated metal pans, covered with nonheat-con- 
ducting material and holding 700 pounds. The 


seeds are cooked from one-quarter to thr^- 
quarters of an hour, according to tiieir condition 
as determined by the judgment of the operator, 
too little or too much cooking giving a smaller 
yield of oil. The cooked m^ts are dropped into 
a camei’s-hair sheet, spread out on a steel plate. 
Wrapped in this sheet the meats are subjectoi 
to pressure, which is gradually increased till it 
reaches 3500 pounds per square inch. Under 
this pressure a dark, murky oil flows out in 
streams and is received in reservoirs beneath the 
presses, whence it is pumped into settling tanks. 
The cakes are now taken from their wrappings 
of camel’s-hair, cooled, and dried. They are then 
cracked and ground into meal, which is shipped 
directly in sacks or pressed again into cakes. 
After the crude oil has settled, it is drawn off 
and refined by treating it to a 10 or 15 per cent 
solution of caustic soda and then allowed again 
to settle. As it settles, the mucilaginous, albumin- 
ous coloring matters and other impurities sink to 
the bottom, leaving a clear yellow oil, which may 
be still further filtered and purified if desired. 
The white oil of commerce is produced by shak- 
ing up the oil with a 2 or 3 per cent mixture of 
fuller’s earth and then allowing it to settle. 

The commercial cottonseed oils are classified 
as crude, summer yellow, summer white, winter 
yellow, and winter white. The winter oils are 
made by cooling the summer oils to the freezing 
point, when the palmitin crystallizes and the oil 
is pressed out of the remaining solidified ma- 
terial. Cottonseed oil consists chiefly of palma- 
tin and olein, the winter oils being almost 
entirely olein. It stands midway between the 
drying and nondrying oils, its drying properties 
being inferior to those of linseed oil (See 
Oils.) It solidifies at from 32® to 38® F., is 
almost odorless, and has a slight nutty taste. 
Its uses are constantly increasing. It is em- 
ployed extensively in cooking and, prior to the 
passage of pure-food laws, was also used as an 
adulterant of lard, olive oil, and other staples. 
Large quantities are used in making oleomar- 
garine (q.v.). It is used in pharmacy, in mak- 
ing soap and paint, as a lubricator and an 
illuminant. Consult Brooks, Cotton and its Uses 
(New York, 1898). 

Feeding and Fertilizing Value. — Brief men- 
tion has already been made of the use of cotton- 
seed products for feeding cattle and for fertilizer. 
Whole cottonseed has been shown by a large 
number of analyses to range in composition as 
follows : 


PERCENTAGE COMPOSITION OF WHOLE 
COTTONSEED 



Water 

Ash 

Protein 

Fibre | 

Nitro- 1 
gen-free i 
extract ! 

Fat 

Maximum 

17 51 

1 8 00 ! 

29 70 

32 40 

36.70 

29 34 

Minimum 

800 

2 89 

13 62 

17 60 

7.58 1 

10 40 

Average . 

9.92 

4.74 

19 38 

22.57 

23 94 ! 

19 45 


This material was used in the past to consider- 
able extent as a feeding stuff for cattle, hogs, and 
sheep, and was fed either raw, cooked, or roasted, 
but, with the advent of oil mills, its use for this 
purpose is much less in the vicinity of these, 
because the seed is disposed of to better ad- 
vantage to the millers or can be exchanged for 
cottonseed meal. There are also the further rea- 
sons that the lint on the seed and the dust it 
collecte are likely to be injurious, while at the 
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same time it is not easy to mix the seed itself 
thoroughly with other coarse feeds. It is a very 
rich feeding stuff, and animals must be accus- 
tomed to it gradually. The whole seed is some- 
times used for fertilizer, and then it is partially 
rolled. 

Cottonseed meal is the ground residue left in 
the manufacture of oil from the seed. It is 
sometimes called cottonseed cake and belongs to 
the class of feeding stuffs known as oil cakes. 
Cottonseed cake is of two kinds — ^undecorticated, 
or that from the whole seed, and decorticated, 
or made from the kernels after the hulls have 
b€«n removed. Undecorticated cake was for- 
merly largely used, but most of the mills now 
remove the hulls before expressing the oil, Cot- 
tonseed meal is bright yellow in color, with a 
sweet, nutty flavor. It deteriorates and becomes 
discolored with age. The following summary of 
over 400 analyses shows its range in composi- 
tion, which is due to differences in the composi- 
tion of the seed and the completeness with which 
the hulls are separated and the oil expressed ♦ 

PERCENTAGE COMPOSITION OF COTTONSEED 
MEAL (DECORTICATED) 



Water 

Ash 

Protein 

Fibre 

Nitro- 

gen-free 

extract 

Fat 

Maximum 

18 52 

10 60 

52 88 

15 15 

38 68 

20 66 

Minimum 

5 29 

1 72 ! 

23 27 

1 88 1 

9 13 i 

2 18 

Average 

^ 8 52 

7 02 i 

43 26 i 

5 44 

22 31 

i 1 

13 45 


This material is one of the richest feeding 
stuffs in use, considerably exceeding in protein 
and fat such materials as linseed meal, but, in 
spite of this, it is quite well digested when fed 
in moderation. On an average, 88 8 per cent of 
the protein, 57 per cent of the fibre, 77.6 per 
cent of the nitrogen-free extract, and 88 6 per 
cent of the fat has been found to be digested by 
ruminants. It is fed extensively in the United 
States to cows, cattle, sheep, and nearly all 
kinds of farm stock. Pigs do not seem, for 
some reason, to be able to eat the meal for any 
considerable length of time without danger of 
injurious effects. An apparent antidote for cot- 
tonseed-meal poisoning has been found by 
Withers in iron salts. Young animals, like 
calves, have also often been injured by cottonseed 
meal, and its use with them is attended with 
danger. All experience goes to show that the 
fresh meal can be fed to other kinds of animals 
without danger and in large quantities after 
they become accustomed to it. Six, 8, and even 
10 pounds of cottonseed meal per head is often 
fed to steers for short periods with good results, 
using no other kind of grain except the hulls. 
It is undoubtedly best to mix some material like 
corn meal with it. For cows about two pounds 
a day seem to be a safe limit for continued 
feeding, although three and often four pounds 
are often fed. It tends to give a firmer, harder 
butter, which will stand shipment better, but 
large rations injure the quality. Larger quan- 
tities can be fed with safety in winter than in 
summer. The meal was formerly adulterated 
with finely ground hulls, but the foodstuff laws 
now require the composition to be stated. 

Cottonseed meal is rich in fertilizing materials, 
as shown by the following average of over 200 
analyses: water, 7.8; ash, 7; nitrogen, 6.8; 
phosphoric acid, 2.9; and potash, 1.8 per cent. 


It is chiefly used as a source of nitron, and 
finds quite extensive use for that purpose 
through the southern portion of the United 
States. It has given excellent resulte with 
sugar cane, cotton, and com, and has been suc- 
cessfully substituted for barnyard manure in the 
culture of tobacco. But its use as a fertilizer is 
of course wasteful, as the food constituents are 
not utilized in that ease. A more rational 
practice in many cases is to feed the meal and 
apply the resulting manure to the soil, since 
from 80 to 90 per cent of the fertilizing ma- 
terials would be recovered in the manure, and 
additional benefit would be secured in the pro- 
duction of meat, milk, etc. 

Cottonseed hulls, which are removed at the 
mills by means of crushers, screens, and shakers, 
also possess some feeding value and are much 
used with the meal. They constitute nearly one- 
half of the weight of the ginned seed. They 
contain about 11 per cent of water, 4 of protein, 
46 of fibre, 33 of nitrogen-free extract, and 2 per 
cent of fat. Their digestibility is low, less than 
40 per cent of the total dry matter being assimi- 
lated. They are hard and dry, usually covered 
with a fuzzy lint, and very bulky. They are 
used principally as a cheap substitute for hay 
and for the purpose of giving bulk to the ration. 
Large numbers of cattle are fattened in the 
Southern States of the United States on cottoq- 
seed meal and hulls exclusively, in proportions 
varying from two to six pounds of hulls to one 
pound of meal. The practice is claimed to be 
economical and profitable. Cottonseed hulls were 
formerly burned at the oil mills as fuel, the re- 
sulting cotton-hull ashes being rich in potash 
and much usi^d as a fertilizer. (See Ashes.) Con- 
sult- Roper, “Cottonbeed Products,” in Twelfth 
United fitates Census, vol. ix, part iii (Washing- 
ton, 1902) ; Thirteenth Census, vol. viii (Wash- 
ington, 1913) , Tompkins, Cotton and Cotton Oil 
(Charlotte, N C , 1901 ) , Tamborn, Cottonseed 
Products (New- York, 1905). 

COTTON STATE. Alabama. See Statess, 
Popular Names of. 

COT'TONTAILL Any of the smaller Ameri- 
can hares, especially th«* common wood hare, or 
gray rabbit. The name refers to the fluffy wliite 
Bcut and is often personified as ‘^Moily Cotton- 
tail.” See Hare, and Plate of Hares and Pika. 

COTTON WHIGS. See CoNsurEXCE Winas. 

COT'TONWOODL A name applied to a num- 
ber of species of Populus on account of the abun- 
dant white cottony hairs surrounding the 8i*ed. 
The trees are widely distributed. Some attain 
large size and are valuable for many purposes. 
See Popr.AR. 

COTTBELIi, FHEmERiCK Gardner (1877- 
). An American chemist, born at Oakland, 
Cal. He was educated at the universities of 
California, Berlin, and Leipzig, from 1897 to 
1900 taught chemistry at the Oakland High 
School, and between 1902 and 1911 was instructor 
and assistant professor in the department of 
physical ehemi^ry at the University of Califor- 
nia. In 1911 he became chief physical chemist 
of the United States Bureau of Mines. He is 
author of Der Restrom hei galvamscher Polariza- 
tion hetrachtet ala Diffusionsprohlcm (1903). 

COT'YliE'BON (Gk. Korv'Krj^dv, hotylidfm, 
cup-shaped hollow socket, from KoriXti, kotyU, 
hollow eup). The first leaf or leaves of an 
embryo. In seed plants the cotyledons are usu- 
ally formed within the seed, and in most cases 
they ^cape during germination, but are usually 
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very differeat in appearance from the later 
leavee. Seed. 

COnrLOSATJ'EIA (Neo-Lat. nom. pL, from 
Gk. KoriiXf}, kotyli, hollow cup -h ffavfm, aauros, 
lizard). The order which includes the most an- 
cient reptiles, fossil in rocks of the Carboniferous 
and Permian ages. The Cotylo^uria are gener- 
ally agreed to be the ancestors of all later 
reptilian types and are most nearly allied to the 
turtles among living reptiles, though they are 
much more primitive and show no evidences of a 
carapace. The cotylosaurians are thus charac- 
terized by Cope: “Quadrate bone united with 
adjacent elements by suture; temporal regions 
with roof of a few symmetrical segments. No 
distinct postorbitai bars ; vertebrae amphicoelous ; 
ilium narrow, vertical; feet ambulatory.” — Re- 
port United States National Museum^ 1898 
(Washington, 1900), Consult Case, “A Review 
of the Cotylosauria of North America,” Carnegie 
Institution Publication (Washington, 1911). 

CO'TYS, or COTYT'TO (Lat., from Gk. 
Kdrvs, KotySf KorvTrtb, Kotytto) . A Thracian 
goddess, whose festival, the Cotyttia, was held at 
night and was notorious for its debaucheries. Her 
worship was adopted by some of the Greek states. 

COTYTTIA. See Cotys. 

COUCAL, ko5'k&l (probably an African word, 
although according to Cuvier it was coined in 
1796 by Le Vaillant in his Oiseaux d*Afrique, 
from Fr. oouc-ou, cuckoo -f ai-ouette, sparrow). 
A kind of cuckoo, many species of which are 
widely distributed throughout Africa and south- 
eastern Asia to Australia, constituting the sub- 
family Centropodinas especially characterized by 
having the hind to(‘ terminated by a straight, 
spinelike claw, wlience they have been called 
“lark-heeled.” They are large, ground-keeping 
birds, generally red and black, more or less 
glossed, and sometimes banded with brown, and 
are known generally as “ground cuckoos.” A 
species of the Philippines has a rounded crest 
and black, horny appendages to the feathers of 
the head and throat. Some other Asiatic spe- 
cies mimic pheasants in appearance and gait and 
are called “pheasant cuckoos.” The best-known 
one, the very common Indian “crow pheasant” 
{Ccntropus sinensis) ^ is nearly 2 feet long, black, 
with the mantle and wings chestnut, and utters 
a curious howling cry, followed by a series of 
rattling exclamations. All these birds make their 
own nests, sometimes elaborate roofed structures 
in thorny bushes, and lay white eggs incrusted 
like those of am. They are closely allied to the 
American road runner. See Cuckoo. 

COUCH, Darius Nash (1822-97). An Amer- 
ican soldier. He was born at South East, N. Y., 
graduated at West Point in 1846, served in the 
Mexican War (1846-47), and was brevetted first 
lieutenant in 1847 for services at Buena Vista. 
In 1849-50 he served against the Seminoles and 
in 1853 made an important exploring expedition 
into northern Mexico. In 1855 he resigned from 
the army to become a merchant in New York, 
but in June, 1861, rebntered the service as a 
colonel of volunteers, and in August became 
brigadier general. He served in 1861-62 with 
the Army of the Potomac, rendering valuable 
services at Fair Oaks, Williamsburg, and Mal- 
vern Hill; ivas promoted to be major general in 
July, 1862; commanded the Second Army Corps 
at Fredericksburg and Chaneellorsville ; was in 
command of the Department of Susquehanna in 
1863 and 1864; and was at the head of a divi- 
sion at the battle of Nashville. He resigned in 


1865, and in the same year was an unsucc^ful 
candidate on the Democratic ticket for the gov- 
ernorship of Massachusetts. He was subse- 
quently collector of the port of Boston in 1866- 
67, was quartermaster-general of Connecticut in 
1877-78, and was adjutant general of that State 
in 1883-84. 

COUCHAHT, kou'chant (Fr,, pres. part, of 
coucher, to lie down ) . In heraldry, a beast lying 
down, with his head up, is eouchant. If the head 
is down, he is dormant. See Heraldry. 

COUCH CSASS (corrupted from quitch 
grass, quick grass; so called from its rapid 
growth), Agropyron repens. Also called wheat 
grass, dog grass, quickens, and squich or quitch. 
A grass chiefly known as a troublesome weed. 
It is common in most parts of Europe and North 
America. See Aobopyeon. 

COUCY, kod's^, The ChAtelain de. A 
French troubadour, whose name was Guy — al- 
though he has sometimes been identified with 
Renaud, Guy’s successor, as Chatelain of Couey. 
Guy became Chatelain of Coucy in 1186, took 
part in the Third Crusade (1189-91), and was 
killed by the Saracens about 1203. His work 
consists of about 16 songs, in the troubadour 
style, but with more sincerity and originality 
than the usual chansons courtoises of the time. 
They were published by Fath as Die Lieder des 
Castellan von Coucy (Heidelberg, 1883). The 
legend connected with his name is found in the 
literature of many countries, though it is most 
likely of Breton origin. About the end of the 
thirteenth century there appeared a story, or 
roman, in verse by Jakemon Sakesep, of whom 
nothing is known, and whose name is taken from 
an acrostic given in his work, Roman d’aven- 
ture. He tells of the loves of the ChMelain de 
Coucy and the Dame de Fayel. Falling ill on 
his way from the Holy Land, the Chatelain 
ordered that after his death his heart be taken 
to his lady. But her husband intercepted the 
messenger, took the sacred souvenir, and forced 
his wife to eat it. Thereupon the Dame starved 
herself to death. The story was published with 
a modern version by Crapelet (Paris, 1829) , and an 
English romance on the same subject is printed 
in vol. lii of Ritson’s English Metrical Romances 
( 1885 ) . See Cabestaing, Guillaume de. 

COUCY-LE-CHAtEAU, koo's^'le-shaTy. A 
small village and cantonal seat in the Depart- 
ment of Aisne, France, 10 miles north of 
Soissons (Map: France, N., J 3), It is cele- 
brated for the remains of its mediaeval castle 
of the thirteenth century, standing on an 
acclivity, accessible on one side alone, and one 
of the most formidable fortresses of its period. 
The castle covers an area of 10,000 square yards 
and is surrounded by lofty walls and a moat. 
Four towers flank the donjon, which is 210 feet 
high, 100 feet in diameter, and has walls 34 
feet thick. Pop., 1901, 683; 1911, 657. Built by 
Enguerrand III, a pretender to the throne of 
France, it was purchased in 1396 by Louis of 
Orleans and in 1498 became crowm property. It 
was dismantled by Mazarm’s order in 1652. 

COUDEB, koo'd&r', Louis Charles Auguste 
(1790-1873). A French historical, religious, 
and decorative painter. He was born in Paris 
and studied at the Beaux-Arts under David and 
Regnault. He first attracted favorable attention 
in the Salon of 1817 with “The Levite of 
Ephraim” (Luxembourg), which was followed 
by seveitil historical and religious pictures. His 
frescoes in the Rotunda of the Louvre (1820) 
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were »eYer% criticized, but be was more success- 
fw with his decorations of several Parisian 
churchy and with his series of large historical 
compositions in the gallery at Versailles, be- 
ginning with the “Battle of Lawfeld” and in- 
cluding the “Siege of Yorkto^m/^ Couder was 
one of the most important representatives of the 
Classical school in France. He was a member 
of the Cornell mpirieur of the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts and wrote some critical works on art. 
Consult ^ Jules Breton, Vos peinires du 8t<^cle 
(Paris, n. d.). 

COTJDEB.SPOET, kou'dgrz-port. A borough 
and the county seat of Potter Co., Pa., 110 
miles (direct) east by south of Erie, on the Al- 
legheny River, and on the Coudersport and Port 
Allegany Railroad (Map: Pennsylvania, F 2), 
It contains a public library and a* hospital. The 
borough has flour mills, a foundry, a tannery, 
and manufactures of furniture, rubber goods, 
mangle rollers, condensed milk, barrel headings, 
etc. Pop., 1890, 1530, 1900, 3217; 1910. 3100. 

COTJDERT, koo-der', Fredebic Rene (1832- 
1903). An American lawyer, born of French 
parents in New York. He graduated at Colum- 
bia College in 1850 and was admitted to the New 
York bar three years later In 1877 he M'as a 
delegate of the New York Chamber of Commerce 
to the Antwerp Congress, which was held for the 
purpose of establishing a universal sj stem of 
general average. He was counsel for tile United 
States before the International Bering Sea Com- 
mission (Pans, 1803-95) , a member of Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s Venezuela Boundary Commis- 
sion (1896-98). He received the Cross of the 
Legion of Honor and also decorations from Italy 
and Venezuela. His publications include In- 
ternational Law, the Rights of Ships { 1895), and 
Addresses, Historical-Political-Sociological ( 1905 ) 

COTJDES, or COXTDIERES. See Elbow 
Pieces 

COtTDREAtr, koifdrh', Henri Anatole (1859- 
1899). A French explorer, born m the Depart- 
ment of Charente-Inferieure and educated at 
Cluny. In 1881 he explored French Guiana and 
the adjacent territory, and m 1895 he was com- 
missioned by the government of ParA to explore 
the Tapajos, Xingu, and other branches of the 
Amazon. Tliese explorations are described in 
several interesting volumes published in 1897. 
His other publications include. Voyage au no 
Branco et aux Montagnes de la Lune (1886); 
Etudes sur les Guyanes et VAmazonie (1887); 
Chez nos Indiens ( 1892) , Quatre annies dans la 
Guyanne frangaise (1893); I/Etat de Para 
(1897) ; Voyage au Tapajoz (1897) , Voyage au 
Tocantins- Araguaya (1897), Voyage au Xingu 
(1897); Voyage d Itahoca et d Vllacayuna 
(1898); Voyage entre Tocantins et Xingu 
( 1899) ; Voyage au Yumtmda ( 1899) . 

COITES, kouz, Elliott (1842-99). An Amer- 
ican naturalist, particularly known for his re- 
searches in ornithology. He was born at 
Portsmouth, N. H., graduated at Columbian (now 
George Washington) University in 1861, from 
the medical department of that institution in 
1863, became an assistant surgeon in the United 
States army, and made extensive studies of the 
flora and fauna in the vicinity of the various 
posts at which he chanced to be stationed. In 
1873-76 he was attached as surgeon and natu- 
ralist to the United States Northern Boundary 
Commission, and from 1876 to 1880 as secretary 
and naturalist to the United States (jeological 
and Geographical Survey of the Territories, di- 


rected by Dr. F. V. Hayden. He resigned Ms 
commission in 1881, sund thenceforth was ©(nsu- 
pied wholly with scientific pmrauits. From 1877 
to 1887 he was profei^r o# amtomy at the 
National Medical College at Washington, B. 0. 
He was dected to the National Academy of 
Sciences in 1877, was a founder of the American 
Ornithologists* Union, and an editor of the Auk, 
the Journal of that society. About 1880 he 
became interested in spiritualism, theosophy, and 
allied matters, and for a time wm affiliated with 
the Theosophical Society. He was known as a 
student of comparative anatomy and general 
biology, and for seven years vs?rs connected with 
the Century Dictionary as editor and contributor 
in the departments of general zoiUogy, bioli^y, 
and comparative anatomy. But while his field 
of activity was w’ide, he was prominent chiefly 
as a writer on ornithology and in particular on 
that of North American birds. His Key to 
horth American Birds (1872; rc’written 1884; 
again; 1001; 5th ed., 190.3) has perhaps had a 
greater influence on American ornithology than 
any other work. With this should he named hia 
Field Ornithology (1874); Birds of the North- 
leest (1874); Fur-Beanng Ammals (1877); 
Birds of the Colorado Valley (1878) ; an incom- 
plete Bibliography of Ornithology (1878-80); 
New England Bird-Life (1881; with W. A. 
Stearnh) ; Dictionary and Chiwk-List of North 
American Birds (1882); Biogen (1882; 4th ed., 
1884) ; The Daemon of Darunn (1884). He also 
made investigations regarding the early explora- 
tion of the trans-Missiasippi region, and edited 
(1893) the Journals of Lewis and Clark. As a 
contributor to the technical advance of ornithol- 
ogy in America he ranked as not greatly inferior 
to Spencer Baird (q.v.), and as a popular ex- 
positor of the suliject probably had no equal. 

COTTGAB, kl5t>'g6r (Fr. couguar, Sp, cugu- 
ardoy from native South American cuguaguara, 
cuguagtiai ana) . One of the names of the 
American panther {Fchs conoolor), described in 
this work under Puma (q.v.). Although widely 
in use, the name should be abandoned because it 
perpetuates an error of identification. Cuvier 
explained its origin in his Rdgne animal (Grif- 
fith’s version, The Animal Kingdom, vol, ii, Lon- 
don, 1827) as folloivs, speaking of the puma: 
“It is called by the Mexicans Mixtli; in Peru, 
Puma; in Brazil, Cuguaguarana (the word Cou- 
goua is contracted by BufTon from this latter 
barbarous appellation) ; and in Paraguay Qua- 
zuara. . . . The name Cougoua, by which it is 
most commonly known in Europe, particularly 
in France, appears, probably, to have been bor- 
rowed from that proper to another animal; 

. . . but puma is its native name.” Elsewhere 
it appears that the “other animal” was the eyra 
(q.v.) . A drawing of this cat brought to Europe 
by John Maurice, Count of Nassau, when Gover- 
nor of Dutch Guiana in the seventeenth century, 
was labeled “§uguaquarana” and “guguaegua- 
rana.” This wms copied by Maregrave and Piso 
and applied by Bunon, in the contracted form 
above noted, probably under the belief that the 
eyra (which is concolorous) was the same 
animal as the puma. 

COTJGH'IHG (AS. cohhetem, Dutch kugchm, 
to cough, MHG. kUchen, Mchen, Ger. kmchm, 
keichen, to gasp; imitative of the sound). Con- 
sidered physiologically, coughing consists, first, 
in a long inspiration which fills the lungs to a 
greater extent than usual; second, in a closure 
of the glottis, or narrow opening in the organ of 
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voice {see Laiyns), at the commencement of the 
act of expiration , and third, in a sudden forcing 
open of the glottis by the violence of the expira- 
tory movement. In this way a blast of air is 
driven npward from the lun^ through the 
mouth, which carries with it anything that may 
be present and cause irritation in the air pas- 
sages. Coughing may occur from irritation in 
the back of the throat, in the larynx, trachea, or 
bronchial tubes, and may be excited by irritant 
gases, or by articles of food or drink — such as 
even a drop of water or a crumb of bread — mak- 
ing their way into the air passages instead of 
into the (esophagus, or by excessive or morbid 
secretion from the walls of the air tubes, or 
even by the entrance of cold air, when the lining 
membrane of the air passages is abnormally ir- 
ritable, or by the tickling due to an elongated 
uvula. Keflex cough is often set up by irrita- 
tion of the external ear canal, as by the presence 
of cerumen. Cough is reflex and involuntary 
generally, and is due to irritation of the tefminal 
fibres of the pneumogastric nerves, which are 
distributed to the mucous membrane of the res- 
piratory tract. The object of coughing in the 
animal organism is unquestionably to guard 
against the danger of the entrance of mechanical 
and chemical irritants into the air passages; 
and accordingly the mucous membrane, especially 
of their upper part, is endowed with a most ex- 
quisite sensibility, which, when aroused by me- 
chanical irritation or by disease, provokes inces- 
sant coughing until the cause of the irritation is 
removed. Cough is a common symptom of all 
diseases of the organs of respiration, as well as 
of inflammatory affections of the throat, tonsils, 
an(i nose. The treatment of cough depends upon 
the cause. See Pneumonia ; Bronchitis ; Pleu- 
risy, Tuberculosis. 

COUIY. A tree porcupine. See Porcupine. 

COXJLANGES, koo'lkNzh', Pustel de. See 
Fustux de Coulanges. 

COULANGES, Philippe Emmanuel, Mar- 
(juis DE (1033-1716). A French courtier, fa- 
mous for his correspondence with his cousin, 
Madame de 86vign^ (q*v.) . His writings include: 
Mecueil des chansons (1698) : Lettres (published 
with those of Madame de Sevign6) ; and itfe- 
motres, edited by Monmeri|u6 (Paris, 1820). 

COXTLIET, kooflln. In Spenser’s Faerie 
Queene, a British giant killed by falling into a 
chasm when pursued by Dehon. 

COULMIEKS, koSPmyk'. A village in the 
Department of Loiret, France, 13 miles north- 
west of Orleans. Population, 1901, 368; 1911, 
404. On Kov. 9, 1870, the German and French 
forces, under Von der Tann and Aurelle de Pala- 
dines respectively, met here m a seven hours’ 
battle, the former suffering a loss of 1166* and 
being compelled to retreat to Artenay, the 
French losing 1500 and taking prisoners 1000 
sick and wounded Germans. Consult Lehaut- 
cour. Conimters et OrUans (Paris, 1893). 

COULOMB, kooTdN' (named after the physi- 
cist Coulomb), The practical unit of quantity 
of electricity. In the Unifed States the legal 
unit is the international coulomb, ‘‘which is the 
quantity of electricity transferred by a current 
of one international ampere in one second.” 
Therefore, if in the ordinary form of silver 
voltameter, m grams of silver are dept^ited, m 
-t- 0 001118 is the number of coulombs which 
have passed, assuming that an ampere deposits 
0.001118 gram of silver per second. See Am- 
pere; Electrical Units. 


COULOMB, Charles Augustin (1736-1808). 
A French physicist, celebrated for his researches 
particularly in electricity and magnetism. He 
was bora at Augoultoe in 1736 and in early 
life became an officer of engineers. In 1777 he 
gained a prize by an essay on the construction of 
magnetic needles {8ur les aiguilles aimanties). 
In 1779 his Theorie dss machines simples gained 
the prize offered by the Academy, and in 1781 
he was a third time successful in an essay on the 
friction and resistance of cordage, etc., used in 
machines. In the same year he was elected a 
member of the Academy, and his services were 
employed on all the most difficult problems in 
mechanics. He is known as the inventor of the 
torsion balance (q.v.), by which the attraction 
of electricity and magnetism can be measured, 
while his memory has been perpetuated by the 
use of his name for the unit of electric quantity. 
Having offended certain influential persons by 
reporting unfavorably on a project for a navi- 
gable canal in Bretagne, Coulomb was for some 
time imprisoned, but received from the states of 
Brittany a present of a handsome watch, as a 
reward of his firm opposition to an expensive and 
unprofitable scheme. He lived in retirement 
during the Revolution, but took part in the 
investigations attending the introduction of the 
metric system of weights and measures by the 
new government, being a member of the com- 
mission of 12 appointed under the provisions of 
the Law of April 7, 1795. 

COULOMMIEBS, k()o'l6'my&'. The capital 
of an arrondissement and a garrison town in the 
Department of Seine-et-Marne, France, on the 
Grand-Morin, 38 miles east of Pans (Map: 
France, N., J 4). Its parish church of St. Denis 
dates from the thirteenth century, and it has 
remains of a castle built in 1613. There is a 
monument to the heroic Beaurepaire, who killed 
himself in 1792 rather than surrender the town 
of Verdun. It boasts a college, library, and 
museum of antiquities. Printing is the chief 
industry. It has woolen mills, tanneries, flour 
and sugar mills, and manufactories of starch and 
cheese. Market gardening is largely earned on. 
Jean de Boullonge or Le Valentin, the artist, 
was a native of Coulommiers. Pop., 1901, 6505; 
1911, 7224. 

COULTER, k5l't€r, John Lee (1881- ). 

An American statistician, born at Mallory, Minn. 
He was educated at the universities of North 
Dakota, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, and at Iowa 
State College. Between 1907 and 1909 he was 
an instructor at Iowa State College, the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and the University of Min- 
nesota, where he also served for two years as 
assistant professor of rural economics. From 
1910 to 1912 he was expert special agent of the 
United States Census Bureau, and during the 
same period he also lectured at George Washing- 
ton University. He is author of Economic His- 
tory of the Red Ewer Valley of the North 
(1910); Co-operation among Farmers (1911); 
The Problem of Rural Credit, or Farm Finance 
in the United States (1913). 

COULTER, koFter, John Merle (1851- 
) . An American botanist and educator, 
brother of Stanley Coulter, born at Ningpo, 
China. He received his education at Hanover 
College, Ind., and subsequently studied at Har- 
vard. After serving for two years (1872-73) as 
botanist to the United States Geological Survey 
in the Rocky Mountains, he was made professor 
of natural science at Hanover College, where he 
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^mained for five years. He was appoiated pro- 
ffer of biol(^y at Wabash Coll^ in 1879: 
fe-oBj 1891 to 1893 he was pmident of ladiaaa 
Stete Uaiversity, and from 1893 to 1896 he pre- 
sided over Lake Forest University. In 1896 he 
became head of the department of botany in 
the University of Chicago. His works include: 
Mamml of Rocky Mountain Botany (1885; rev. 
ed., 1909) ; Manual of Tewan Botany (1892-93) ; 
Plant Relations (1899; 3d ed. rev., 1910) ; P^awf 
Structures (1899; 2d ed., 1904) ; Morphology of 
Spermatophytes (1901) and Morphology of 
Angiosperms (1903), with Charles J. Chamber- 
lain; Plant Studies (1902; rev. ed., 1905); A 
Tewt~Book of Botany (1906) ; Elementary Agr%~ 
culture (1909); Morphology of Gymnosperms 
(1910) ; A Tewt'Book of Botany for Colleges and 
Umversities (2 vols., 1910-11) i Elementary 
Studies m Botany (1913); Plant Breeding 
(1914). In 1875 he founded the Botanical Ga^ 
alette and thereafter continued to be its editor. 
He had charge of the department of botany in 
the first (1903) and second (1914) editions of 
the New Inteenational ENcvcLOPiEDiA. 

COULTEB, Stanley (1853- ). An 

American biologist, brother of John M Coulter, 
born at Ningpo, China. He was educated at 
Hanover College. In 1887 he was appointed 
professor of biology and director of the biological 
laboratory at Purdue University and in 1907 
dean of the School of Science. In 1902 he be- 
came a member of the State Board of Forestry. 
His publications include more than 125 pam- 
phlets on nature study, scientific researches, 
sketches, and also Flora of Indiana (1899), and 
A Key to the Genera of the Native Forest Trees 
and Shrubs of Indiana (1907). 

COUMARIN, koo'md-rin. See (?umabin. 

COUMOUNDUROS, kw-moon-dvi'rds. Alex- 
ANDBos. See Kumunduros. 

COUN'CIL (OF. concile, cuncihe, Lat. concil- 
ium, from com-y together -f- calare, Gk. KaXeiv, 
kalein, to call). In Church usage, an assembly 
of ecclesiastical dignitaries held for the purpose 
of regulating the doctrine or discipline of the 
Church. As early as the second century Church 
councils were convened in which only one or two 
provinces took part, the bishops and presbyters 
binding themselves to carry out the decisions ar- 
rived at in their own communities. These as- 
semblies were commonly held in the chief town 
or metropolis of the province, and the bishops 
of such capitals — ^who, after the third century, 
bore the title of metropolitan — were wont to 
preside over the meetings and to consider ques- 
tions of doctrine and discipline which had arisen 
within the territory. Over these metropolitan 
councils were established, at a later period, the 
provincial synods, exercising authority over sev- 
eral united provinces, and, finally, the national 
councils. After the fourth century, when the 
Christian religion was established in the Roman 
Empire, we read of ecumemoal, i.e., universal 
councils, so called because all the bishops of 
Christendom were invited or summoned by the 
Emperor. In some early synods we find bishops, 
presbyters, and others taking part in the de- 
liberations; but after the opening of the fourth 
century only the bishops were convened. Accord- 
ing to the doctrine of the Roman Catholic 
church, the Pope alone, or, by way of exception, 
in some cases the College of Cardinals, had the 
power of convening ecumenical councils, which, 
in the Catholic view, represent the universal 
Church under the guidance of the Holy Ghost. 


Questions were determined by the majori^ of 
vot^, and the Pope or hia proxy preside and 
confirmed the resolutions carri^ in the council. 
In matters of faith the Holy Scriptures and the 
traditions of the Church were the guide, while in 
lighter matters human reason and expediency 
were consulted. In the former, ecumeni^ coun- 
cils are held to be infallible, but in other matters 
of discipline, etc., the latest council decides 
questions. The question of the Pope’s subordi- 
nation to the decree of the ecumenical councils 
was long and w'armly debated during the Middle 
Ages, but 18 not esserted by any Rcanan CatMiic 
theologian to-day. 

Twenty ecumenical councils are reo^nli^ by 
the Roman Catholic church. 1. The first Coun- 
cil of Niccea, held 325 a.d., in the height of the 
Arian controversy to define the doctrine of the 
Godhead of Christ, and to settle the proper time 
of keeping Easter (q.v.) against the Quartodeci- 
mans. 2. Hie first Council of Constantinople 
(381) completed the Nicene symbol by the defini- 
tion of the Godhead of the Holy Ghost. 3. The 
Council of Ephesus (431) deflnt'd the unity of 
person in God the Son, against Nestorius, and 
guarded the definition by applying the term 
$€ot6kqs, theotokos, to His mother. 4. The Coun- 
cil of Chalcetlon (451), against the opposite 
heresy of Eutyches, asserted the twofold nature 
of Christ. 5. The second Council of Constanti- 
nople (553) condemned some survivals of Nesto- 
rianism. 6. The third Council of Constantin^le 
(680-681) condemned the Monothelites. 7. The 
second Council of Nicaea (787) was directed 
against the iconoclasts and defin(=(d the resiiect 
to be paid to images. 8. The fourth Council of 
Constantinople (869-870) was called to secure 
the peace of tlie Eastern and Western churches, 
by the deposition of Photius, who had unjustly 
intruded into the see of Constantinople. The 
following councils, all h«‘ld in the West, were 
subsequent to the schism between the Eastern 
and Western churches, and are consequently not 
recognized as ecumenical by Easterns or by 
Anglicans. Over the next seven councils, four 
held in Rome and three in southern France, the 
popes presided m person, without Imperial co- 
operation; they were held now, not so much to 
condemn heresy as to deal with other pressing 
needs of the Church, such as the encroachments 
of the Imperial power and reform in ecclesias- 
tical discipline. 9. The first Lateran Council 
(1123) was called to settle the dispute between 
the spiritual and temporal powers on the ques- 
tion of investiture. 10. The second Lateran 
Council (1139) condemned the errors of Arnold 
of Brescia and others. 11. The third Lateran 
Council (1179) condemned the Albigenses and 
Waldenses and passed a number of reforming 
decrees. 12. The fourth Lateran Council (1215), 
the most important ecclesiastical gathering of 
the Middle Ages, formulated a more detailed 
confession of faith in opposition to the Albi- 
genses and other innovators, and passed 70 
reforming decrees. 13. The first Council of 
Lyons ( 1245 ) threatened the Emperor Frederick 
II with excommunication and deposition and 
called on Christendom to take up arms against 
the Mohammedans. 14. The second Council of 
Lyons (1274) strove for the reunion of the 
Greek and Latin churches and regulated papal 
elections. 15. The Council of Vienne (13li--12) 
suppressed the Knights Templars and condemned 
various sects of the time, such as the Fraticelli 
and B^hards. 16. The Council of Constance 
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(1414-18) was called to restore the unity of the 
Church hy the recognition of a le^timate pope 
and condemn^ the doctrine of Wiclif and Hues. 
17. The Council of Basel, convoked in 1431 and 
later removed to Ferrara and Florence, discussed 
ecclesiastical reformation and made a determined 
attempt, in consultation with Greek deputies 
who came to Florence, to bring about a union 
with the East. 18. The fifth Lateran Council 
(1512-17) annulled the Pragmatic Sanction and 
confirmed the bull Unam Sanciam, besides occu- 
pying itself with ecclesiastical discipline. 19. 
The Council of Trent ( 1545-63, with some inter- 
ruptions), called to meet the problems presented 
by tl»e Reformation, was very rich in conse- 
quences both for the confirmation of doctrine and 
the establishment of discipline. 20 The Vatican 
(^ouneil (1870) decreed the infallibility of the 
Pope. For further details of important councils, 
see NiciEA; Basel; Constance; Trent; Chal- 
cedon; Constantinople; Ephesus; Lateran; 
Lyons; Vatican 

Among Congregationalists and Baptists the 
term “council” is applied to an assembly of min- 
isters and delegates from neighboring churches, 
called by a local church, as occasion arises, to 
act or assist in ordaining a minister, or give 
advice on matters referred to it, beyond which 
its power does not extend. They have also a 
national council, composed of delegates from all 
parts of the denomination and meeting for con- 
Wence concerning its work The Pan-Presby- 
terian Alliance, as the association of the re- 
formed churches holding the Presbyterian sys- 
tem 18 called, holds a council every four years 
for conference on matters of general interest to 
the allied churches. So the Evangelical Alliance, 
a loose, undenominational body, holds councils, 
and the Methodists throughout the world held 
one in 1901. 

In England, the convocations of the Church of 
England are practically councils, while the dis- 
senting bodies are represented in the Free 
Church Council, meeting annually 

The great history of the councils of all kinds 
from the Apostolic age to the Council of Trent 
is by C. J Hefele, assisted in the latter part by 
A Knofler and Cardinal Hergenrdther (9 vols., 
Freiburg, 18.55-90) ; there is an English transla- 
tion by Clark and Oxenham of the first two vol- 
umes, and up to the eighteenth book of the orig- 
inal (4 vols., Edinburgh, 1871 et seq ). Consult 
also the great collection of canons and other acts 
of the councils, by G. D. Mansi (31 vols., Flor- 
ence and Venice, 1759-98) A study of the first 
seven ecumenical councils from a doctrinal stand- 
point IS presented by W. P. du Bose (New York, 
1897 ) , and their Canons and Dogmatic Decrees, 
annotated with much additional matter, all in 
English, by H. R. Percival (ib., 1900). See 
Synod 

COTTNCTL, Privy, See Privy Council. 

COTTHCIXi BLtTFFS. A city and the county 
seat of Pottawattamie Co., Iowa, 5 miles east 
of Omaha, Neb., near the Missouri River, and 
on the Union Pacific, the Chicago and North- 
western, the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy, 
the Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific, the Illi- 
nois Central, the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. 
Paul, the Chicft^ Great Western, and the Wa- 
bash railroads (Map. Iowa, B 3). The city is 
well laid out, with brick-paved streets, and lies 
to a great extent on a plain underlying high 
bluffs. Electric lines connect Council Bluffs with 
3[^e Manawa, a b^utiful summer resort 3 


miles south of the city, and with Fairmount and 
other parks. Council Bluffs is the ^at of the 
Iowa School for the Deaf, and has a fine public- 
library building. Railroad and wagon bridges 
over the Missouri, and electric lines, afford com- 
munication with Omaha, with which city there 
is extensive traffic. The exceptional railroad 
facilities of Council Bluffs make it an important 
manufacturing and transportation point. It is 
one of the great agricultural-implement trade 
centres of the world and also has a large trade 
in fruit and produce. There are eight large 
grain elevators. The city government, under a 
general State incorporation law, revised in 1897, 
is vested in a mayor, elected for two years, and 
a city council, composed of representatives from 
the six wards of the city and two members at 
large. The water works are owned and oper- 
ated by the municipality In 1804, on the site 
of Fort Calhoun near by, Lewis and Clark con- 
ferred with the Indians-^ence the name. Here, 
in 1846, the Mormons established a settlement, 
called “Kanesville,” which, however, they soon 
abandoned for Salt Lake City. The city was 
chartered in 1850. Pop., 1900, 25,802; 1910, 
29,292. 

COUNCIL QBOVE. A city and the county 
seat of Morris Co., Kans., 24 miles northwest of 
Emporia, on the Missouri, Kansas, and Texas, 
and the Missouri Pacific railroads, and on the 
Neosho River (Map: Kansas, F 3). It is in a 
fertile agricultural and stock-raising region, and 
has important dairying interests. The city 
is situated on the old Santa Fe trail. It 
contains a public library. Council Grove was 
settled in 1847 and is one of the oldest towns in 
the State. It adopted the commission form of gov- 
ernment in 1911. Pop., 1900, 2265; 1910, 2545. 

COUNCILMAN, William Thomas (1854- 
) . An American pathologist, bom at Pikes- 
ville, Md. He was educated at St. John’s Col- 
lege ( Annapolis, Md. ) and at the universities of 
Maryland, Vienna, and Leipzig. From 1886 to 

1891 he was associate and associate professor of 
pathology at Johns Hopkins University. In 

1892 he became Shattuck professor of path- 
ological anatomy at Harvard University. In 
1904 he was president of the Association of 
American Physicians. His publications include: 
A Study of the Bacteriology and Pathology of 
Two Hundred and Twenty Fatal Gases of Diph- 
theria (1901); Pathology (1902); Pathology: 
A Manual for Teachers and Students (1912); 
Disease and its Causes (1913). 

COUNCIL OF ANCIENTS. See Directory. 

COUNCIL OF BLOOD. See Alva. 

COUNCIL OF FIVE HUNDBED. See Di- 

RECTORY. 

COUNCIL OF TEN {Gonsiglio di died). 
The supreme body in the Venetian government 
from the beginning of the fourteenth century till 
the overthrow of the republic in 1797. The crea- 
tion of the Council of Ten was but the final 
step in the process by which the oligarchic 
party succeeded in obtaining sole control of the 
government, banning with the so-called “Clos- 
ing of the Grand Council” in 1297. Its imme- 
diate cause was a popular uprising in 1310 
headed by the noble families of llepolo and <3ue- 
rini. After the suppression of the revolt the 
Council of Ten was constituted as a secret Iwdy 
for the purpose of discovering and punishing 
all the participants in the conspiracy, (hreated 
at first for a few days, its existence was pro- 
longed from time to time until, in 1335, it was 
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made permanent. In times of great emersencv 
the eouneil was augmented by a gwnta of 20 or 
more of the noblest citizens, so that until 1505 
It was known as the Constgho di diect 

e gmnta. The powers exercised by the council 
were unlimited and touched upon every affair of 
public and private life. Its decisions, from 
which there was no appeal, were arrived at m 
secret, and its sentences were often carried out 
in the same manner. It employed assassins and 
used poison to remove dangerous individuals. 
In spite, however, of its arbitrary acts and the 
relentlessness with which it visited punishment 
upon those who offended it, the Council of Ten 
insured internal tranquillity and the administra- 
tion of justice and preserved the state against 
the ambition of powerful nobles. In 1539 the 
discovery of treasonable behavior on the part of 
certain of the Ten led to the creation of the 
Inqmstton di stato, or Council of Three, to 
w’hom the council delegated its police functions 
and the trial of offenders From 1527. possibly 
earlier, the council exercised a censorship over 
the press. The archives of the council, extend- 
ing from 1315 to the end of the republic, are of 
great importance, as they deal with political, 
ecclesiastical, and criminal subjects. “There we 
find such papers as still survue in connection 
with the cases of the Carrarcsi, of ('armagnola, 
of Foscan, of Caterina Cornaro. and of Fosea- 
rini,’’ Consult Brown, iSTudies tn Venetian 
History (2 vols , London, 1907) 

COUNCIL OF THE INDIES, The. A gov- 
erning council formt‘d in 1511 by King Ferdinand 
for the regulation of Spanish colonial affairs. 

COUNCIL OF WAB.. A conference of officers 
in w'ar time, wdiom the cc)mnian(ler voluntarily 
calls together to di»cu“is matters of moment It 
is an unwritten but generally understood rule 
that the commandant of a garrison will accept, 
or at least solicit, the opinion of a council of 
war before surrendering to an enemy. 

COUNCILS, County. See County Councils. 

COUN'SEL (OF. eonsetl, ctinseiL consel, from 
Lat. consilium, consultation, from consnloc, to 
consult) A term applied to attorneys and coun- 
selors who become associated together in the con- 
duct of a cause at any stage of the proceedings, 
or W'ho jointly act as legal advisers in any mat- 
ter, whether litigated or not It is less fre- 
quently used m speaking of a single lawyer 
acting m any of the above capacities. The term 
“of counsel” is employed to designate a huvyer 
who assists the attorney of record in the manage- 
ment, trial, and conduct of a case See Advo- 
cate, Attorney; Law^yer. 

COUNSEL, Book of Good. See IlrroPAOESA. 

COUN'SELOB. In law, a person admitted 
to practice law in any capacity, and who is by 
reason of that fact an officer of the court The 
term was formerly used to distinguish those 
lawyers who were licensed to appear in court, 
corresponding to the barrister in England and 
the advocate in Scotland. The distinction has, 
how’ever, been abolished in most, if not all, of the 
United States, and the term “counselor” is now 
used synonvmously wuth “attorney.” See 
Attorney ; Lawyer. 

COUNT (OF. conte, comte, Fr. comte, from 
Lat comes, companions, from com-, together -f- 
ire. Ok. livat, tena% Skt. i, to go) . In classical 
writers dowm to the end of the fourth century 
the meanings attached to the word comes were 
comparatively few and simple. At first the word 
signified merely an “attendant,” and differed 
VOL, VI.— 12 


from semm chiefly in a less intimate 

and equal relation to the persons acemnpaniM. 
A little later, in Horace’s time, it was applied 
to those young men of family whom it had Iwi- 
come customary to send out as pupils under the 
eye of a governor of a province or the ^m- 
mander of an army. Very soon the fashion of 
having attendants at home was introdu<^d. The 
Emperor had many comiteB in this sense, and to 
these, as he gradually became the centre of 
pow’er, he transferred Ihe %’arious offic?e8 of his 
household and of the state. The example of the 
emperors of the West was followed by the em- 
perors of the East. Most of the titles at pres- 
ent applied to court officials are translations of 
the names applied to similar offices in the By- 
zantine Empire. The comes sactarum largi- 
twnum w as grand almoner and practically chan- 
cellor of the excluMjuer; tlie wmes ettnee w'aa the 
grand master of ceremonies; the cowes equorum, 
the grand equerry. The comes maroarum, or 
count of the marches, w'as the original of the 
later marquis. 

In France the count of the palace (cornea 
palatxi) was the highest dignitary in the state 
after the mayor of the palace, and in the 
eleventh century had already acquired a rank 
apart from that of the other counts. He pre- 
sided in the court of the sovereign in his absence 
and possessed soAcreign jurisdiction. The habit 
of instituting counts palatine w'as adopted by 
8pam and England. The counts of C'hartres, 
Champagne, Blois, and Toulouse arrogated to 
themselves the authority to appoint palatine 
counts, and the ancient houses of Chartres and 
of Blois continued to claim in perpetuity the 
title of count palatine as that of their eldest 
sons. Counts of this sovereign class owed their 
origin to the fetffileness of the later Carolingian 
kings, under whom they contrived gradually to 
convert the provinces and towns which they had 
governed as royal officers into principalities he- 
reditary in their families. It was then that the 
counts came to be known by the names of their 
counties The title was never used in England, 
though its Latin e(|uivalent has always been the 
common translation for “earl,” and the wife of 
an earl from a very early period has been styled 
“countess.” For the history of the office in Ger- 
many, where it was of great importance, see 
Graf. Consult: Rambaud, L' Empire grec au Xe 
sidc/e (Pans, 1870) ; Luehaire, Histmre dea tn- 
siitutions monarchtques de la France sous les 
premiers Cap^tiens ( ib , 1883 ) ; Maury, “La 
noblesse et lea titres nohihaires en France,” in 
Eeiue des Deux Mondes (December, 1882); 
Pfaff, Geschtchte des Ffaizgraf enemies (Halle, 
1847) ; Luehaire, Essai sur I'ortgme de la no- 
blesse en France au moyen dge (Paris, 1902). 

COUNTEBCHANGED. A term in heraldry 
(qv ). When several metals and colors are in- 
terchanged, one being set against another, they 
are said to be counterchanged. 

COUN'TEBCLAIML In the law of pleading, 
an affirmative cause of action asserted by the 
defendant against the plaintiff and introduced 
in connection with his answer or defense proper. 
The counterclaim is a modern statutory device 
for enabling a person who is sued on a claim 
against him to procure an adjudication, at the 
same time, of a legal claim which he has apiinst 
the party suing him. Its purpose is to conaili- 
date the causes of action which two parties may 
have against one another, rwiucing the amount 
and cost of liti^tion and compelling the adjudi- 
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cation, so far as possible, of all open controver- 
sies between tbem. No such practice existed at 
common law, but every claim, no matter how 
closely related to another and opposing claim, 
(Xjnstituted a ^parate cause of action and had to 
be separately prosecuted. As early as the year 
1729, however, an act of the British Parliament 
introduced the principle of the set-off (q.v.), 
whereby, in ease of mutual indebtedness grow- 
ing out of the same transaction, the defendant 
was enabled to set off his claim against that of 
the plaintiff and have it allowed on the judg- 
ment. It was not until the Judicature Acts in 
1875, however, that the defendant acquired the 
right of setting up a counterclaim, constituting 
a distinct cause of action. 

Both the set-off and the counterclaim exist in 
the United States, the former generally, but the 
latter only in the so-called “code States,” which 
have adopted the reformed procedure. These 
differ among themselves, however, as to the na- 
ture of the actions which can be pleaded by way 
of counterclaim — some following the modern 
English practice, under which any cause of ac- 
tion, however divergent from that alleged in the 
complaint, may be set up, and others, like New 
York, limiting the right of counterclaim to a mat- 
ter arising out of the same transaction as that 
on which the action is based, or, in an action on 
contract, any other cause of action on contract 
(New York Code of Civil Procedure, § 601). 
See Plea, Pleading; Recoupment; and consult 
the authorities referred to under Pieading. 

COTJN'TEBFEITINQ (from counterfeit, from 
OF., Fr. contrefait, counterfeit, from ML. coa- 
trafacere, to imitate, from Lat contra, against 
4* facere, to make). The criminal offense of 
falsely and fraudulently making an article in 
the semblance of another with the intent to in- 
duce the acceptance and use of such spurious 
article for the genuine one. The term “counter- 
feit” IS used most frequently of imitations of 
coined money or of the paper currency of the 
government or of a bank, but is applied also to 
other cases of fraudulent imitation, as spurious 
trade-marks or dies The most important British 
statute on this topic is the Coinage Offense Act, 
1861 (24 and 25 Viet., c. 99). In this country 
the subject is dealt with in the Revised Statutes 
of the IJnited States (§§ 5413 et seq.), especially 
so far as it relates to Federal coinage and securi- 
ties and the money or securities of foreign na- 
tions; and other forms of counterfeiting are 
made punishable by State legislation. See Coin- 
age, Forgery. 

COUNTEmiBIlITANTS. Medical agents ap- 
plied to the skin so as to redden (rubefacients), 
to vesicate (blisters or vesicants), or to produce 
pustules, purulent issues, or even sloughs of skin 
and of the subcutaneous textures (pustulants). 
Counterirritants act by reflex influence upon cen- 
tral nerve centres which control the blood supply 
to diseased internal organs or deep-seated struc- 
tures, Tlie milder counterirritants are mustard, 
turpentine applied on hot cloths, and tincture of 
capsicum. The stronger are blisters of cantha- 
rides or of ammonia; croton oil or tartar emetic 
in ointment: and the actual cautery or hot iron. 
Setons, mox®, and caustics are rarely, if ever, 
employed. None of the stronger counterirritants 
should be used without medical advice, great 
mischief being done by their improper use. 
Counterirritants relieve internal pain and tend 
to promote the absorption of effusions. They 
should be applied at a distance from the site eff 


the inflammation. Counterirritants are much 
used for strains and diseases of the joints in 
horses, but should never be applied, as they too 
often are, in recent eases, or while the part is 
hot or inflamed. Preparations of cantharides 
(q.v.) and ointment of mercuric biniodide (red 
iodide of mercury) are the most convenient. For 
cows, use hot fomentations, followed by the 
smart infriction of mustard paste ; for do^, soap 
liniment, strengthened, if required, by ammonia 
or turpentine. See Moxa. 

COUNTEBIONE. See Mines and Mining, 
Military. 

C0U1I''TERPAS'SAHT ( Fr. eontre-passant, 
passing opposite, from contre, Lat. contra, 
against -f- passer, ML. passare, to pace, from 
I^t. passus, step, from pandere, to stretch). In 
heraldry (q.v.), a term denoting two beasts 
bound in opposite directions passing each other. 

COUN'TEBPOINT. In music, the setting of 
one or more* parts against a given melody, so 
that all the voices are of equal importance and 
independence. The name was first used in the 
fourteenth century. It suggested itself from the 
fact that one note (punctus) was set against 
another, punctus contra punctum A counter- 
point may be written in various ways against a 
given melody, as one, two, four, or even more 
notes against one of the cantus The counter- 
point most useful in practical composition is one 
where the different parts are variously con- 
structed, as in the following (Handel) : 




When two voices are used the counterpoint is 
called two-part ; when three, three-part, etc. 
When the counterpoint lies uniformly above or 
below the cantus, it is single. If the parts be 
constructed in regard to one another so that 
they can be changed or transposed over or under 
each other, without alteration in the movement, 
or injury to the harmony, it is then called 
double counterpoint, e.g. : 
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The most frequently used for trans- 

j^ition iu double eouaterpoint are the octave, 
aeeinm, and duodecima. The following admits 
of different transpositions: 



When three voices are constructed so that they 
can be exchanged one against the other, the 
counterpoint is triple; when four, quadruple. 
The first indications of counterpoint we find in 
the thirteenth century in the Avorks of Adam de 
la Hale. The development of the art of contra- 
puntal writing was then very rapid, and in the 
school of the Netherlands (in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries) the acme of technical skill 
was reached. But counterpoint was then less a 
genuine musical art than an exhibition of as- 
tounding technical tricks. The great Italian 
schools (see Palestri>'a) returned to a simpler 
and artistic style. As a genuine art counter- 
point culminated m the form of the fugue (qv ). 
The latest and best treatises on counterpoint 
are those of Delm, Richter, Marx, Lobe, Trout, 
Jadassohn, and Rieinann 

COTJN'TERPOISE CARBIAOE. See Obd- 

KANCE. 

COUN'TERPO'TENT. A fur used in her- 
aldry (qv ). 

COUN'TERPROOF'. An impression which 
is obtained from a freshly printed proof of an 
engraving, by laying it, before the ink is dry, 
upon plain paper and passing it through the 
press. By this means the mk is transferred 
from the wet proof to the plain paper, and a 
reversed impression is obtained, which is often 
of use in enabling the engraver to judge of the 
success of his work. See ExgraviisiG 

COTTN'TER-REPORMA'TION. The term 
used to describe the period of Catholic revival 
between about 1560 and 1648. The Catholic 
church undertook (1) to reform abuses, (2) to 
counteract the Protestant movement in those 
lands where it threatened to succeed, and (3) to 
uproot it where it had entirely or very consider- 
ably succeeded. Long before the Protestant re- 
volt took place there had been a demand upon 
the part of faithful sons of the Church for a 
reform in ''head and members,” from the Pope 
dovra to the humblest Christian. Efforts had 
accomplished something, as in the Council of 
Basel (1431), but not enough to stay the tide of 
unrest. At last the Council of Trent was as- 
sembled, which, lasting with interruptions from 
1545 to 1563, solemnly reaffirmed and defined 
Catholic doctrine and enacted disciplinary meas- 
ures to rectify widespread and prevalent abuses. 
Of the agents most active in raising the tone of 


the Church, animating ite pulpit and its sehntds, 
and inspiring self-awrlflce and ardent piety, the 
chief have bi^n the Jesuits — so much so, inde^, 
that the counter-reformation is frequently 
spoken of as their work. The other measure 
spoken of have naturally incurred more censure. 
The check or extirpation of Protestantism has 
been accomplished nec^sarily with violence, 
though it must be said that the intolerance of 
the Roman Catholic ruler or prelate was 
matched, when opportunity served, by that of 
Protestants in similar positions. In Bavaria the 
nobility which had favored ProtestantiMi were 
expend in 1564. At Treves the Elector, James 
of Eltz, in 1572, forbade Protestants his court. 
In other ecclesiastical states of the Empire, as 
Bamberg and Salzburg, the rulers drove out the 
evangelical clergy and gave the laity the alter- 
native of conformity to the Catholic church or 
exile. Austria attempted to uproot religious lib- 
el ty in Hungary, but was forced to restore it. 
In Bohemia Protestantism was extirpated dur- 
ing the Thirty Years" War. As far as the Ger- 
man Empire vas concerned, the arbitrary ex- 
ercise of power to repress Protestantism ended 
with the Peace of Westphalia in 1048. In such 
countries as Spain and Italy Protestantism 
never had more than a feeble existence and so 
was rather easily suppressed by the Inquisition. 
In France there was never more than a possi- 
bility of Protestantism gaining an ascendancy, 
but in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries it 
had many influential adherents. Civil wars, the 
result of political intrigue, and the acceptance 
from personal ambition of Romanism by Henry 
lY, ruined whatever prospects the Protestants 
had; and with the revocation of tiie Edict of 
Nantes in 1G85, all semblance of state favor to 
Protestantism w'as removed and the faith out- 
lawed. In the Netherlands persecution and war 
wrested the southern piovmces from Protestant 
domination, but it remained in the northern. 
Scandinavia was not seriously shaken in her 
acceptance of Protestantism. In England, after 
tireless, ingenious, and heroic attempts of semi- 
nary priests, upon whose head a price was fixed, 
to effect a return to Catholicism, with the secret 
cooperation of many nobles and other prominent 
men, the scheme had to be abandoned, mainly 
because the invasion of England by the Spanish 
Armada in 1588 welded the nation into a whole 
against foreign political or religious dominion. 
This was also the period of greatest heroism and 
success in Catholic missions. 

Consult: Ranke, History of the Popes (Eng. 
trans., London, 1867) ; A. Ward, History of the 
Vounter-Reformation (New York, 1889) ; A. R. 
Pennington, History of the Counter- Reformation 
(London, 1900). 

COTTN'TEBSCARP. The side of the ditch of 
a fortification opposite to the parapet. The 
slopes of the scarp, which is the side of the ditch 
next to the parapet, and of the counterscarp will 
depend on the nature of the soil, and the action 
on it of frost and rain. The scarp, or outside 
slope of the parapet, is less steep than the coun- 
terscarp, because it has to sustain the weight of 
the parapet. See Fobtxficatiov. 

COUH'TEBSIGH. A watchword or sign dis- 
closed only to persons authorized to pass a line 
of sentinels. The countersign may be changed 
at any moment, or any number of times, but is 
usually altered each 24 hours. It is given pri- 
marily to commanders of guards, and outposti 
and their sentries, to reconnoitring and vibiting 
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patrols, aod to the ieW and r^imental officers 
of the day. All others desiring to pass through 
the lines must first be supplied with the rountw- 
sign, which is thus a guard against spies, 
strangers, and surprise. 

OOITKTEBSUBdECT. A musical term. See 
Fugue. 

COXJH'TEBTEN'OB. The highest adult male 
voice; most commonly the male alto (q.v.). 

COtJN'TEBVAIB/. A fur used in heraldry 
(q.v.). 

COXTH'TESS’S BOWDEB. See Cinchona. 

COtTN'TlES COl^OBATE. In England, 
cities and towns which possessed the privilege of 
being governed by their own sheriff and magis- 
trates independently of the county in which they 
are situated. 

COtIHT'Iir0-OXJT' BHYMES. See Nurseby 

Rhymes. 

COUNT BOB'EBT OF PABIS. A late novel 
of Sir Walter Scott (1833), the scene of which 
is laid at Constantinople in the eleventh century. 

COXJNTBY-DANCE. An old English dance 
of rustic origin, in lively movement, usually in 
2-4 time (occasionally 6-8). It was performed 
by several pairs dancing against one another. 
Originally the music was performed on a bag- 
pipe or fiddle or a pipe and tabor. When intro- 
duced into refined society, the music became 
more refined and was written for orchestral in- 
struments. The oldest collection of country- 
dances was published in 1651 under the title, 
“The English Dancing Master.” In the eight- 
eenth century it was introduced into France, 
where it was first known as Anglatse. From the 
fact that the couples danced against one another 
it also was called contredance. From France it 
soon spread to Germany, where it became ex- 
ceedingly popular, and was known under its 
French name. The etymology re^rding contre- 
dance as a corruption of country-dance, or vice 
versa, is wrong. 

COtJN'TBY LASSES, or The Custom of the 
Manor. The title of a play by Charles Johnson 
(1715), based on Fletcher and Massinger’s Cus- 
tom of the Country and Middleton’s A Mad 
World, My Masters. 

OOUNTBY PABTY, The. The anti-Royalist 
party in England in Charles II’s time, which 
opposed the court party. It finally developed 
into the “Whig” party. 

COXJNTBY “WXFE, The. A comedy by 
Wycherley (1673), drawn largely from Moli^re’s 
UEcole des mans and UEcole des femmes. 

COUN'TY (OF. counte, confer, Ft. comt^, It. 
contadoy from Lat. comitatus, county, escort, 
from comes, count, companion) Either (o) 
one of the civil divisions of a country, for judi- 
cial and political purposes; or (6) a local sub- 
division of a state created by the sovereign 
power of its own will; or (c) a “local organiza- 
tion which, for the purpose of civil administra- 
tion, is invested with the functions of a cor- 
porate existence.” The Saxon term was “shire,” 
a name still preserved in England, In the 
United States counties are divided into a num- 
ber of townships or towns. Cities and incor- 
porated towns and villages are, generalljr speak- 
ing, subdivisions of counties and townships, but 
in some instances a city may he gec^aphically 
coterminous with a county, as is the case with 
St. Louis and Philadelphia, while “the city of 
Nem* York” includes within its municipal limits 
five distinct counties. In Louisiana the similar 
division is called a ^*parish.” For purposes of 


local government, awih county has at least cm 
court and one prison and usually an almshouse. 
The smaller divisions are townships, or precincts, 
according to the system of local government, 
each of which by popular suffra^ chooses super- 
visors or commissioners, who form an adminis- 
trative board to conduct the financial and other 
county affairs. Counties are the creatures of 
the legislative will. They are vested with cer- 
tain corporate powers in order to enable them 
to perform the duties required of them as part 
of the machinery of the state; and, inasmuch as 
all their powers are derived from the legislature, 
the latter may enlarge, modify, or diminish 
them at any time. Counties are generally in- 
vested with the following corporate powers: to 
sue and be sued by a corporate name; to have 
a county seat, a courthouse, and prison ; to 
acquire and hold title to real estate; to levy 
taxes and to make such contracts as may be 
necessary for their corporate existence. For an 
historical sketch of the English county, consult 
Pollock and Maitland, Htstory of English Law 
(2d ed., Boston, 1899). See Shire ; Municipal 
Law, and consult authorities there referred to. 

COUNTY COUNCILS. Until 1888 the county 
government of England was conducted in the 
quarter sessions, held by justices of the peace. 
As these magistrates were appointed by the 
crown to attend to all administration and the 
minor judicial business of the county, there was 
practically no local self-government. To remedy 
this, the first Local Government Act was passed 
in 1888 by a Conservative ministry. It estab- 
lished representative county councils elected 
every three years by all ratepayers, male and 
female, of the shire, besides other nonresident 
property holders, under certain conditions. Prac- 
tically the same qualifications are necessary for 
membership in the council, except that women 
are not eligible. The elected councilors choose 
additional members called “aldermen,” one-third 
of the council in number, and also a mayor, who 
may or may not be of their number. The council 
controls all the administrative functions of the 
county, such as the management of the roads, 
insane asylums, county jails, and the issue of 
liquor licenses; it shares the police control with 
the justices of the peace. 

Mr. Henry Fowler’s second Local Government 
Act, passed by the Liberals in 1894, perfected 
the first by transforming the ancient vestries of 
a population of 300 and over into parish coun- 
cils, for the management of local business. 
Smaller parishes, if they so desire, may, with 
the consent of the county council, have the same 
privilege. The system closely resembles the 
American township organization. In Scotland 
and Ireland counties have since been organized 
along similar lines, except that there are no 
coopted aldermen in the former country. 

Previous tq 1885 aU London lying without 
the ancient city had no local government except 
the church vestries. It was brought under the 
operation of the Act of 1888 and given a county 
government. In 1899 the administrative func- 
tions of the vestries not ^clesiastical were 
turned over by the county council to mibordinate 
boroughs having mayors, aldermen,' and coun- 
cilors of their own. The old city, though repre- 
sented in the county council, retains most of its 
antiquated constitution. The personnel of the 
London County Council is very high, and the 
amount of work it has aeromplish^ is remark- 
able. It has successfully provided public baths 
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and libraries, parks and playgrounds, letter 
dwellings for the poor, besides giving large sums 
for technical education. Consult Macmorran 
and Dill, The Local' Government Act of 189i 
(London, 189b). 

COTTI^TY COITBT. In English and Ameri- 
can law, a Judicial tribunal of considerable dig- 
nity and importence, whose jurisdiction is co- 
extensive with the limits of a county (q.v.). 
The county courts are among the most ancient 
institutions in England, dating back to the 
popular tribunals of the Anglo-Saxon period. 
We find provisions regulating their procedure 
as far back as the laws of Edward the Elder 
(901-925) and of Canute (1014-35). Under the 
system of local self-government which was char- 
acteristic of that period, the county courts (shire 
gemots) were the chief ordinary tribunals of the 
English people, their judicial authority being 
superseded by that of the Witena gemote or Great 
Council of the Kingdom, only for particular pur- 
poses and on rare occasions 

It will be remembered that in England the 
county, or shire, is not merely a political sub- 
division of the state for administrative pur- 
poses, as it is in moat cases in the United States, 
and as are the departments into which the terri- 
tory of Prance is divided; but it is a separate 
and distinct political division, in many cases 
antedating, in organization and in its functions, 
the state itself. As the supreme judicial tribunal, 
therefore, of such an ancient political organiza- 
tion, the county court was not only the fountain 
of justice for the people of England, high and 
low, but a court of great dignity and authority 
as well. It vas presided over by the sherilf 
(shire reeve) ^ who was the high judicial officer 
of the county, and, like the court baron and 
other popular tribunals, \vas composed of the 
freeholders of the county who should be sum- 
moned by the sheriff for that purpose. Its orig- 
inal jurisdiction extended to all civil and crim- 
inal matters, and it was the common court of 
appeal from all the minor courts of the county. 
Under the Raxon regime there was no regular 
tribunal of appeal from the judgments of the 
county court, but after the Conquest the superior 
authority of the new national tribunal, the 
Curia Regis, or King’s Court, drew to it appeals 
from the county courts The rapid growth in 
power and importance of the King’s courts, espe- 
cially of the so-called common-law courts — the 
King’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer — 
tended to reduce the authority of the more an- 
cient tribunals, and their jurisdiction was im- 
paired by successive acts of Parliament They 
still exist, however, with a limited though con- 
siderable authority. See County Courts Act, 
1888 (51 and 52 Viet., e. 43). 

County courts in the United States exercise 
both civil and criminal Jurisdiction, and in some 
of the States the functions of probate, or surro- 
gates, courts as well They are held by a county 
judge, usually at the county seat or principal 
town of the county. The county judge is usually 
elected by popular vote 'for a specified term. 
See CouKT. See also Curia Regis; Sheriff. 
Consult Encyclopedia of the Laws of England 
(London. 1897), and Raikes, Admiralty Jurisdic- 
tion and Practice in County Courts (ib., 1896). 

COUP, kw (Fr,, stroke). A word often used 
in a figurative sense. Coup iTitat, ‘stroke of 
state,’ ffi^ns an arbitrary encroachment sud- 
denly effected by the governing authorities upon 
the constitution of the state, altering or setting 


aside the prerogativ^i of oOier of the bo^ 
politic. The «mp dPStat which is usually under- 
stood by this term is that effected by louis 
Napoleon in making himself practically ^dictator 
(1)^. 2* 1851 ). Coup de moitt, a ‘stroke of the 
hand,' is applied, in the language of war, to a 
sudden and successful attack. Coup de foudm, 
a ‘thunderbolt,’ applied flguratiimly te any aston- 
ishing occurrence. Coup d'teil, a ‘stroke (or 
glance) of the eye.* is applied in speaking of 
persons who have the faculty of comprehending 
all the relations of a complicated matter at one 
survey or, in art, it expresses the general effect 
of a picture or group at first sight. Coup de 
thMtre means properly a trick of the stage to 
produce a shock by surprise, and is hence applied 
to any analogous 'dramatic effect. 

The w^ord is also used in Canada to designate 
a war custom of the Plains Indians. Among 
many of these tribt^s the first warrior to touch 
an enemy or his body was credited with a “coup,” 
or deed of honor. Tlie social rank of an indi- 
vidual was largely dependent upon the number 
of coups to his credit. Thus Rih! Cloud (q.v.) 
claimed 80 coups — an unusual number, since 4 
coups w'ere generally considered sufficient to give 
distinction. Consult Grinncll, “The Coup,” in 
American Anthropologist (1911). 

COUP^3, koo'pd' (Fr., literally, section, cut, 
fiom couper, to cut) . A four-wheeled, one-horse, 
closed carnage, bolding two persons, wdth sepa- 
rate seat for the drner. (Sec Carriage; Motor 
Vehicie.) The name is also given to a com* 
paitment of a railway carnage in continental 
Europe 

COUPED, koiipt (hybrid Eng., p.p. of Fr. 
couper, to cut). In lieraldry, a term used to 
describe the liead or any limb of an animal, or a 
part of a plant, represented as cut off smoothly 
from the trunk. It is distinguished from erased 
— i e., foicibly torn off. A distinction is made 
also between couped and couped close, the latter 
signifying that the head or limb is cut off close, 
leaving no part of the neck or trunk attached to 
it. When crosse*a, bars, and bends are cut so as 
not to touch the sides of the escutcheon, they are 
also said to be couped. 

COUPER, k^'per, Witxiam (1853- ). 

An American sculptor. He was born in Nor- 
folk, Va , and studied at tlie Cooper Institute, 
New York, and the Royal Academy at Munich. 
In 1875 he removed to Florence and entered the 
studio of Thomas Rail. In 1897 he returned to 
America and established himself in New York. 
His art is modern Italian in manner, but its 
beauty and technique are somewhat marred by 
overelaborate detail and neglect of powerful 
lines and planes. Ilia management of drapery 
is especially good. Among his works are 
“Mother’s Love,” “The Falconer,” “Beauty’s 
Wreath for Valor’s Brow,” the marble statue of 
“Moses” on the Appellate Courthouse, New 
York City, “Te Deum Laudamus,” and several 
peculiarly sympathetic and exquisitely executed 
angels for funeral monuments. His portraits 
include the heroic bronze bust of Prof. Thomas 
Eggleston, Columbia University, New York, and 
that of President McKinley. He won the com- 
petition for the monument to Colonel Hawkins, 
at Pittsburgh, Pa. Consult Lorado Taft, Historg 
of American Sculpture (New York, 1903). 

COUPEROT, koo'p’-rfiN'. The name 0f a 
family of famous French musicians. — ^The firsl 
members who became famous were three 
brothers, Ixjuis (1630-65), Francois (1631- 
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08), and Chables (1638-69). The latter’s son, 
also called FBAHgois (1668-1733), was the 
greatest of all the Couperins, and is generally 
spoken of as Frangois le Grand. He studied 
under J. Thomelin. In 1693 he was appointed 
court cembalist and teacher of the princes; and 
in 1098 he succeeded his uncle Frangois as or- 
ganist of Saint-Gervais, in Paris. As a composer 
Couperin occupies an important position in the 
history of piano music. His works for the harp- 
sichord were not only the first of their kind, but 
also developed a new style of music, character- 
istic of the instrument, whereas his predecessors 
had cultivated the organ style. His composi- 
tions are not very profound, are overloaded with 
embellishments, but exerted a decided influence 
upon the style of his younger contemporaries, 
Handel and Bach. 

COUPLE (OF. Guple, cople, Fr. couple, Sp. 
cdpula, from Lat. copula, bond, from co-, together 
4- apere, Gk. dwretu, haptein, to join ) . A couple 
is the name given in statics to a pair of equal 
parallel forces acting in opposite directions and 
at different points of a body. It is shown in the 
article Mechanics (q.v.) that, when two paral- 
lel forces act in opposite directions on a body, 
they may be replaced by one equal to their dif- 
ference, acting parallel to them and in the same 
plane with them, the point of application of this 
resultant being beyond the points where they 
are applied. This point recedes farther from the 
points of application of the original forces the 
nearer they approach equality, getting to an 
infinite distance when they become equal and 
when their resultant accordingly is zero. In 
this limiting case the forces constitute a couple. 
They have no tendency to translate the body; 
their action goes wholly to make it rotate about 
an axis passing through its centre of inertia and 
perpendicular to the plane in which the couple 
acts Such being the case, a couple cannot be 
replaced or counteracted by any single force, 
for such a force would produce translation; it 
can only be replaced or balanced by other cou- 
ples. The length of the straight line which 
meets the lines of action of the forces at right 
angles is called the “arm” of the couple, and the 
product of the arm and either force is called the 
“strength” or the “moment” of the couple. It 
is evident that a couple can be replaced by one 
of equal strength. Consult Routh, Treatise on 
Analytical Statics (Cambridge, Eng., 1892); 
Minchin, Statics (New York, 1892) ; Johnson, 
Theoretical Mechanics (ib., 1901) ; Ziwett and 
Field, Introduction to Analytical Mechanics (ib., 
1912), See Mechanics 

COUPLET (Fr., dim. of couple, pair, from 
Lat. copula, bond). Any two lines which rhyme 
together. They usually contain the expression 
of a complete idea. The poetic wits of the age of 
Queen Anne excelled in this kind of aphoristic 
versification. Pope, it has been said, reasons in 
couplets. For example : 

“’Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 
GSo just alike, yet each behevea his own.” 

COUPOH, kM'pon (Fr. coupon, from couper, 
to cut, from coup. It. colpo, Lat. colpa, from Gk. 
it^Xo^os, koUiphos, blow with the fist, from KoXdir- 
reiv, kolaptmn, to strike). An undertaking on 
the part of an obligor on a money bond or other 
interest or dividend bearing obli^tion to pay 
a definite amount of accrued interest or divi- 
dends to the holder thereof at a specified date. 
It is usually so attached to the bond, debenture. 


or other principal instrument that it can con- 
veniently be cut off (whence the name) and pre- 
sented for payment. Each interest or dividend 
coupon constitutes in law a separate claim or 
demand and may be separately enforced. Cor- 
porate bonds and similar securities are 
usually issued in this form, and so, sometimes, 
aro shares of preferred stock, in which case the 
coupons represent the guaranteed dividend pay- 
ments. Of course the coupon does not, in any of 
these forms, confer any additional le^l rights 
on the holder of the security against the person 
bound thereby nor increase the liability of the 
latter. A general agreement to pay interest or 
dividends at such a rate would be equally valid 
and efiBcacious. The advantage of the coupon 
lies in the convenience to the holder of furnish- 
ing him with a separate undertaking for each 
interest or dividend payment for presentment 
and collection, and in the fact that corporate 
coupons are usually of a negotiable or quasi- 
negotiable character, facilitating their trans- 
fer from hand to hand. See Negotiable 
Instruments. 

COUBANT, kdd-rRnt^ ( Fr., pres. part, of 
courir, to run). In heraldry, a term used for 
running. 

COURANTE. An old French dance, origi- 
nated about the middle of the sixteenth century. 
The oldest specimens are rather rapid, in 3-2 
time, beginning on the beat. Later, the dance 
became confused with other dance forms of 
similar character, especially the 3-2 time (three 
beats) was frequently confused with 6-4 time 
(two beats). At the beginning of the eighteenth 
century it became one of the movements of the 
Suite (q.v.), where it usually follovrs the Alle- 
mande (q.v.), and is contiasted with it. At 
the same time the tempo became slower and, in- 
stead of proceeding mainly in notes of even 
value, dotted notes became the usual movement. 
The Italian form (corrente) always preserved 
the rapid tempo and even movement. 

COURAYEB, kooT&'yA', Pierre FRANgois 
LE (1681-1776). A French Catholic theologian. 
He is chiefly known for the part which he took 
in the discussion, which so interested Leibnitz 
and others at the time, on the possibility of the 
reunion of Christendom, and especially of unit- 
ing the Church of England with the Roman 
Catholic communion at the Reformation. In 
1723 he published anonymously a Dissertation 
sur la validity des ordinations des Anglais (Eng. 
trans., London, 1725; new ed , Oxford, 1844), in 
which he endeavored to prove that there had 
been no break in the line of ordination from 
the Apostles to the English clergy. This was 
naturally received with enthusiasm in England, 
and Oxford conferred the degree of D.D. on him ; 
but it subjected him to so much criticism and 
unpopularity in France that he presently fled 
to England, where he remained until his death. 
In 1736 he published a French translation of 
Sarpi’a History of the Council of Trent, and in 
1767 a translation of Sleidan’s History of the 
Reformation. 

COUBBET, koor'bS.', Am^dAe Anatole Pec®- 
PEB (1827-85). A French admiral, born at Abbe- 
ville. He was educated at the Ecole Polytech- 
nique and entered the navy in 1849. In 1880 he 
was made rear admiral and, after being Gover- 
nor of New Caledonia, in 1883 commanded the 
French fleet in the campaign of Tongking. After 
the violation of the Treaty of Tientsin by the 
Chinese, Courbet, in a naval engagement (1884), 
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destroyed the entire Chinese fleet without losing 
a vessel. In 1885 he started to return to Franc^ 
but hia strength had given out and he died at 
sea. Consult the biographies by Julien (1888) 
and De la Faye (1891); Loir, L'Escadre de 
Varntral Courbet (Nancy, 188G) ; Cahu, Cour- 
bet en Extreme-Orimt (Paris, 1896). 

COURBET, Gustave (1819-77). A French 
landscape, figure, and portrait painter, founder 
of the modern Realist school. He was born at 
Ornans (Franche-Comt4) on June 10, 1819, of 
wealthy peasant parents. His first instruction 
in art was acquired at his home under Fla* 
geoulet, a pupil of David. In lus twentieth year 
he went to Paris, where he worked in different 
studios, but he was in the mam self-taught. He 
speedily found recognition, and soon became the 
chief leader of the Realists, in opposition to both 
Classicists and Romanticists. Courbet was of a 
very independent character, and had so little 
regard for the opinions of the judges of the Salon 
that he returned for six successive years 
a picture rejected m 1841. When in the 
Exposition of 1855 his pictures were re- 
fused, he held a separate exposition, which 
attracted wide attention. In 1870 he returned 
the cross of the Legion of Honor to Napoleon 
with a protest. He was Radical and Socialist 
in politics, and under the Commune he was 
made director of the fine arts. As such he saved 
the collections of Thiers and of the Luxembourg 
from the infuriated populace, but he sacrificed 
the Vendome Column in order to appease the 
crowd. For this act he was imprisoned after 
the downfall of the Commune, and all of his 
paintings ivere sold at public auction. In order 
to avoid the payment of further damages he went 
into voluntary exile, and died broken-hearted 
near Vevey, in Switzerland, Dec. 31, 1877. He 
was a strong but rather coarse character, 
blustering but good-natured — a healthy animal 
without the least spirituality. 

His paintings portray nature exactly as it is, 
without the least addition of sentiment or ideal- 
ism, for he conceived realism to be possible only 
through the absolute negation of idealism. As 
he confined himself to the reproduction of nature, 
there could be no refined composition or real 
action in his work, for these depend on the 
painter himself. His figures were no more than 
models in the positions painted, his landscapes 
mere patches of forest or country taken at ran- 
dom. In figure painting he w^as partial to the 
coarse types preferred by the Flemish school, 
and he always painted them life-size His color- 
ing was excellent, and in his figure subjects, 
which are chiefly brushworks, it was pure, 
strong, and mellow. In his landscapes he used 
the palette knife very freely, obtaining brilliant 
and sparkling effects of color. His chief defect 
18 his lack of strength in drawing. 

The volume of Courbet’s work was enormous, 
and his activity extends over a variety of sub- 
jects. Among the best of his figure paintings 
are the “Man with a Leather Belt”, ( Louvre ) ; 
the “Stone Breakers” (Dresden), representing 
two workmen breaking stones, as one can see 
them in the street ; the “Demoiselles des bords de 
la Seine” (Petit Palais), two typical grisettes 
reclining in ungraceful attitudes on the grass, 
yet a picture of great beauty of color. The 
most ambitious of all is his “Burial at Omans” 
(1850, Louvre), a village funeral. This picture 
is composed of 39 life-size figures, admirably 
balanced. On the one hand are the perfunctory 
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mourners, such m the priest, bmdle^ pdffbewr- 
ers, gravediggers ; on other, the real mourn- 
ers. The lAiuvre also poMesses two of hia land- 
scapes — ^the “CcwBibat of the Bt&gn** and the 
“Retreat of the Deer” — a marine painting, “The 
Wave,” the portrait of Champfleury, and other 
of his works. In the Petit Palais are “The 
Father of the Artist,” “Prudhon and his 
Children,” and several others. In the Metropoli- 
tan Museum, New York, are “The Woman with 
a Parrot,” a marine, and a landscape. Courbet 
is also repr^ented in the chief provincial mu- 
seums in France and in the galleries of Berlin, 
Frankfort, Cologne, Munich, Vienna, Amsterdam, 
The Hague, Copenhagen, and Chicago, and in 
many private collections, including the Widener 
and Joimaon collections, Philadelphia, and the 
Allston Club, Boston. 

Bibliography. Monographs on the art and 
life of Courbet have been WTitten by Estignard 
(Pans, 1874), D’ldeville (ib., 1878), Silvestro* 
in Lcs artistes fran^ais (ib., 1878), Isham in 
Van Dyke’s Modern French Masters (New York, 
1896), Meier-Graefe, Corot and Courbet (Leip- 
zig, 1905), Cazier (Pans, 1906), Riat (ib., 
1906), Mutlier (Berlin, 1906), Robin (Paris, 
1909), Benedite (ib., 1911), and Lazftr B6la 
(ib., 1911). Consult also Mutber, M%8tory of 
Modern Painting, vol. ii (London, 1896, 1907) ; 
Patoux, “Courbet,” in Lcs artistes cdlebres and 
La vt'rtte sur Courbet (Paris, 1879). 

COURBEVOIE, koor'b’-vwh'' (Fr., crooked 
way). A town in the Department of Seme, 
France, on the left bank of the Seine, opposite 
Neuilly, 5 miles northwest of Pans. Courbo- 
voie has well-built houses and large barracks 
erected by Louis XV for the Swiss (Guards. In 
1883 a bronze group, the Monument de la defense 
de Pans, by E. Barnas, was erected here. Its 
principal manufactures are white lead, brandy, 
carnage bodies, and drugs. Pop., 1896, 20,105; 
1901, 23,765, (commune) 25,330; 1911, 38,138. 

COUB.CEL, kwr’sSP, Babon Alphonse Cho- 
i)RON DE (1835- ). A French diplomatist. 

He was educated in France and Germany, and 
entered political end diplomatic life in 1859. 
From 1881 to 1886 he was Ambassador to Ger- 
many. In 1884-85 he was joint reporter with 
Baron Lambermont of the Berlin Conference. 
Courcel was an arbitrator appointed by the 
French President on the Bering Sea Arbitration 
Commission in 1892, and was elected president 
of that body by his associates. He became Sen- 
ator in 1892, and was made Ambassador to 
Great Britain in 1894, but resigned in 1898. 
With Lair and others he edited for the Soci4t6 
de I’Histoire de France the M^moires of Richelieu 
(2 vols , 1907-09). 

COURCELLE, kSor'sel', Daniesl de RfiMV, 
SiEUB DE French Governor of Canada from 
1665 to 1672. He succeeded M4zy and preceded 
Frontenac. In 1666, in the depth of winter, he 
led a force of 300 men by way of Lakes Cham- 
plain and George to the country of the Mo- 
hawks, who had persisted in attacks upon the 
colony. He returned, having accomplished 
nothing, and having lo^ a large number of his 
troops through the severity of the weather. Not 
long after, with Tracy, the lieutenant geneml, 
and an army of 1300, he undertook a second 
expedition, which resulted in the complete de- 
struction of the five Mohawk forts. The English 
were considerably alarmed at this invasion of 
territory claimed for the British crown, and 
there ensued a correspondence between Tracy 
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aad Oofyemor NicoUs of New York. Courcelle 
proj^ted the post at Kingston (Katamkoni), 
afterward established by Frontenac. 

OOUBCEIiIiE-SISNEinX, kMr'sSl' se-nry", 
Jean Oustave (1813-92). A French political 
«»nomist, born at Seneuil (Dordqgne). He 
occupied the chair of political ^jonomy at the 
University of Santiago de Chile from 1863 to 
1863 and became a member of the French Acad- 
emy of Moral and Political Sciences in 1882. 
Among his principal publications are the follow- 
ing: Trmt4 tMortque et pratique dee operations 
de hanque (1853 ; 6th 1876); Manuel des 
affmres (4th ed., 1883) ; TrmtS d’6conomie poli- 
tique (1868; 3d ed., 1890); and Liberti et so- 
emhsme (1868), in which, as in several others 
of his writings, he defends the principle of 
individualism. He translated into French the 
Principles of J. S. Mill and some of the writings 
of W. G. Sumner. 

COtTBCIIiEOir, Philippe de. See Danqeau. 

COHBDE EE MONTAIGLON, A. de. See 
Mont Aid ON, A. de Coi’rde de. 

COXTBEXIES DE BOIS, koo'rgr' de bwh ( Fr., 
wood runners). Canadian bushrangers of the 
seventeenth century who forsook their families 
and homes and took to the woods to engage in 
the beaver trade. The movement became so 
general that wdiole communities were virtually 
deprived of their male support, and much desti- 
tution ensued. Stringent measures to restrain 
the movement were taken by the French King, 
but without much result. The rangers, declared 
outlaws, built palisade forts at Detroit, on 
Lake Superior, and at various points in the 
West and Northwest. 

COT7BIEB., k^'rl-er (OF., Fr. courrier, run- 
ner, from courxr, Lat. cut x ere, to run). A 
bearer of dispatches or letters, usually sent on 
public business Such messengers were exten- 
sively used up to comparatively recent years — 
indeed, until the establishment of the postal and 
telegraph systems. Organized courier service 
existed among the Medea, Assyrians, and Egyp- 
tians from very early times, and relays of run- 
ners were employed by the ancient Greeks until 
the system of mounted couriers was introduced 
by the Persians. Among the Romans the change 
from runners to mounted men took place in the 
time of Augustus During the Middle Ages, 
besides the staff of couriers in the service of 
sovereigns, the English and French nobility em- 
ployed professional runners, called in France 
laquais and in England “running footmen.” 
They wore an elaborate costume, and carried a 
long cane topped with a large, hollow silv’er 
apple containing provisions for the journey. 
Towards the middle of the fifteenth century 
formal permission was given to the government 
couriers of Germany and Spain to carry un- 
official letters. 

In modern times correspondence between dip- 
lomatic representatives and their home gov- 
ernment is sometimes conducted by means of 
special couriers, who, unless they happen to fall 
into the hands of a hostile power in time of war, 
are considered inviolable messengers. The office 
of King’s messenger in the English diplomatic 
service used to be an honorable and coveted 
position, but is now practically obsolete. The 
word “courier” almj signifies a hired attendant 
w’ho accompanies travelers abroad, and whoi^ 
special duty consists in making arrangements 
for the journey, attending to passports, settling 
h€4;el bills, and* the like. An important qualifica- 


tion for a courier in the lattm* capacity is iJie 
ability to speak ireveral foreign languages. 

CODBIEB DE kSS'ryh' de ma’rh', 

Paul Louis (1772-1825). A French Liberal 
politician and classical scholar. He was bom in 
Paris, Jan. 4, 1772, entered the army in 1792, 
and served without distinction until 1809, pur- 
suing his studies as he found opportunity, and 
publishing unimportant critical articles and 
translations. He from his youth cherished a bit- 
ter aversion to the nobility and a passionate love 
of Greek literature. On resigning from the army 
he went to Florence and discovered there a com- 
plete manuscript of the Greek pastoral Daphnis 
and Chloe (see Longus), which he edited (1810) 
and translated into exquisite French. At the Res- 
toration (1815) he became active as a political 
pamphleteer, writing letters for Le Censeur, com- 
parable to Les promnciales of Pascal or the 
satires of Junius. Fined and imprisoned for his 
Simple Discours (1821) ridiculing a plan to en- 
dow the royal family, he published a report of 
his trial that had a sensational success through- 
out France His last political satire, Le pamphlet 
des pamphlets (1824), is among the bitterest 
and best; witty, classical in form and scholarly 
allusion, epigrammatic in its common sense. 
A few months after, he was assassinated (April 
10, 1825), by whom the government could or 
would never discover. His rare style has saved 
his writings from oblivion. Through communi- 
cation with the classics he acquired a poetic 
grace, a vividness of description, and a Socratic 
irony which transformed vituperation into litera- 
ture. Courier s (Euvres completes were pub- 
lished in 4 vols , with an essay on his life by 
Armand Carrel (Paris, 1830; *new ed., 1890). 
Consult: Gaschet, La jrunesse de Panl-Louts 
Courier, etude sur sa vie et ses ceuvres de 7772 
d 1812 (lb., 1911), and the same author's Les 
pastorales de Longus, edition critique, suivie 
d’une etude sur Vessai de style rietlh de Courier 
(lb., 1911); Schwab, Tie politique de P -L. 
Courier {Mercure de France, 1909); Sainte- 
Beuve, Causeries du Lundi, vol. vi (1857-72). 

COITBLAN, koor'lan (Fr., probably from 
native South American). The French book 
name for a limpkin (Aramidse), called also 
“crying bird” and “mad widow” (riuda loca) by 
Spanish Americans See Limpkin 

COURLAND, koor'lhnd, or KURLAND 
(trans. of Lett. Kursernme, from Kur, Finnish 
tribe inhabiting the region in mediaeval times -j- 
semme, land, OCb. Slav, zemlya, OPruss. same, 
land, Gk. chamai, on the ground, Lat. 

humus, soil). One of the “Baltic provinces”; 
a government of European Russia, bounded by 
the Gulf of Riga and the Government of Livonia 
on the north. Vitebsk on the east, Kovno on the 
south, and the Baltic Sea on the west (Map: 
Russia, B 3). Area, 10,435 square miles. The 
surface is undulating, broken only by isolated 
hills, while the coasts are very low. There are 
a number of lakes, and a large portion of the 
area is covered with forests The climate is damp, 
with very cold winters Tlie chief occupations 
are agriculture, cattle raising, and fishing. 
There are also a number of breweries, dis- 
tilleries, and textile mills, but the manufactur- 
ing industries are very little developed. The 
eommerce, on the other hand, is considerable. 
The seaport of Libau is the commercial centre. 
Courland had a population, Jan. 1, 1911, of 
749.109. Letts form the bulk of the population, 
a few owning faims, but the majority working 
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as laborers. Large estates are sei. 

emtifically conducted under German man^ement, 
and produce cereals, flax, potatoes, etc. The 
majority of the population are Lutherans.' CapL 
tal, Mitau. ^ 

^urland came under the rule of the Teutonic 
Order in the thirteenth century. In the second 
half of the sixteenth century it became an hered- 
itary duchy under the sovereignty of Poland. 
After a long internal struggle between the Rus- 
sian and the Polish parties the duchy came 
under Russian influence with the appointment 
of Biron as Duke of Courland in 1737. It was 
annexed to Russia in 1795 In 1905 it was the 
scene of a violent revolutionary uprising. See 
Russia 

COUBLAin)^ Duke of. See Bieon, Ernst 
John. 

COURNOT, koor'nd', Antoine Auqi'stin 
(1801—77). A French mathematician, philoso- 
pher,^ and economist. His work in philosophy 
was important, anticipating in some particulars 
the doctrines of Bergson relating to the ad]iist- 
ment of rational processes to inanimate physical 
nature and their consequent inadequacy for the 
analysis of vital phenomena But his fame 
rests chiefly upon his application of mathe- 
matical methods to the investigation of prob- 
lems of economic theory. The chief results of 
Cournot’s studies were the simplification of the 
theory of the equilibrium of demand and supply, 
the discovery of the theory of monopoly price 
now generally accepted in its essentials by econ- 
omists, and a theory of the incidence of excise 
and customs taxes levied under conditions of 
monopoly and of competition \^hleh, as further 
elaborated by Marshall, Bastable, and Seligman, 
IS generally accepted in public finance. Perhaps 
the most important service of Cournot to eco- 
nomic and social science was his demonstration 
of the applicability of the mathematical theory 
of probabilities to the problems of statistics. 
His most important works are, Recherchea sur 
les prmmpes mathematxqxcea de la ilieorxe de$ 
richesses (1838); ExpoaxUon de la theone des 
chances et des prohahxht^a (1843); Traxte de 
Venchmncment des xdies fondamentales dans lea 
sciences et dans I'hxstoire (1861); Princxpes de 
la theone des rxchesses (1863; revised under the 
title Revue sommaxre des doctrines ^conomxqxica 
1877), Considerations sur la marche des xdeea 
et des evenements dans les temps modernes 
(1872) 

COURSE OF TIME, The. A religious epic 
in blank verse by Robert PoHok (1827), 

COURS'TER (Fr., couraxer, from OF., Fr. 
course, Lat cursus, course, from currere, to 
run). The French name of 8 or 10 species of 
plovers of %’^aTious genera inhabiting desert re- 
gions of Africa and Asia. The best known is the 
cream-colored courser (Cursorxus gallxcus) , com- 
mon on and plains from the western Sahara to 
northern India, All are sand-colored above, 
swift-footed, and wary, and conceal themselves 
by simply squatting and remaining motionless 
and 80 practically invisible; their food consists 
of insects, mainly locusts. The name ‘^blaek- 
baek«i courser” is frequently given to the croco- 
dile bird (q.v.). 

COURS'INQ (from course, OF., Fr. course). 
The pursuit of a hare by greyhounds, who fol- 
low it by sight and not by scent, is one of the 
most ancient of field sports. Arrian ( 150 a.d. ) 
made its history the subject of much research. 
There are two kinds of coursing — “open,” which 


may be described m the haphasato pnrmilt el 
any hare that can be diaeowred, without repurd 
to any set rules or r^lati<msi and ”<doso" 
coursing, in which the courw is detormined hy 
fixed boimdariea, or otherwise fenced in. In the 
latter case the hares, which have b^n previously 
secured, are released, and after sufficient law 
(time or distance) has been allowed them, the 
dogs are slipped, and the pursuit bf^ns. Both 
these kinds of coursing are practice under 
similar rules in Great Britain and Araericm. 
The oldest coursing club in England was that 
established at Sivaffliam m Norfolk in 1776, 
and of existing organiaations the most important 
18 the Altcar Club, established in 1825. In 
America the sport has been in existence since the 
middle of the nineteenth century, but open meet- 
ings, in which competitors from regular or- 
gunizations take part, are of comparatively re- 
cent date The supervising and controlling body 
of the sport is “The American Coursing Board,” 
and the principal meets, or meetings, are in the 
two Dakotas, Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, and Min- 
nesota. Tlie open coursing of the coyote (prairie 
wolf) is frequently practiced (especially by 
stockmen and cowboys) in this country and is 
an exciting and somewhat dangerous sport, often 
involving a long chase on horseback oxer a rough 
country. 

In England tlie sport is conducted under the 
laws and rules of the National Coursing Club, 
and the principal meet is that held every Febru- 
aiy over the Altcar Course near Liverpool, for 
the Waterloo cup, a prize instituted in 1836. 
It was originally an 8-dog course, increased the 
next year to 10, the year after to 32, at which 
it stood until 1857, wdicn it became a 64-dog 
stake, and as such it remains. The best dogs 
of the world compete In competitions the judge 
follows the dogs throughout the course, noting 
every movement from the moment they are 
slipped until the “kill,” or conclusion of the 
course — his decision being based on the following 
general rules* I. For speed, according to the 
degree of superiority shown, 1, 2, or 3. 11. For 
the go-hy — the starting of a greyhound a clear 
length behind its opponent, passing it in a 
straight run and obtaining a clear length ahead 
— 2 points or, if gained on the outer circle, 3 
points. III. The turn — a sharp turn of not less 
than a right angle in the hare’s course when 
pressed by a dog, 1 point. IV. The 'wrench — 
a change of less than a right angle in a hare’s 
course when pressed, one^alf point. V. The 
kill, 2 pomto, or in a descending scale in pro- 
portion to the merit displayed, which may be 
of no value. VI. The trip — ^an unsuccessful ef- 
fort which threw the hare off its legs, or the 
getting 80 close as to snatch it and lose hold. 
1 point. Consult The Encyclopaedia of Sports 
and Games, ed. by the Earl of Suffolk (L-ondon, 
1911). 

COURT ( Fr. oour, It. oourte, from Lat. cohors, 
iuclosure, from co-, together + *hoT8, connected 
with Lat. hortus, garden, Gk. x^pros, chortos, 
hay, Olr. gort, s^ge, Goth, gards, court, OHO. 
garto, Ger. Garten, AS. geard, Eng. yard). 
Courts, in the le^l sense — i.e., authorities em- 
pow'cred to try and punish persons charged with 
offenses against the public or state, and to settle 
disputes regarding the rights and duties of indi- 
viduals — have existed among all peoples that 
have emerged from savagery. There is no single 
root from which ^rly judicial authority springs; 
nor is there, even among tlie Aryan peop^s. 
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any single typical form of primitive court. The 
right of the community to punish offenses 
against the community — right which expresses 
itself originally in lynch law — ^may beget a popu- 
lar juri^iction in criminal cases; and the in- 
terest of the community in preventing feuds 
may make the popular assembly competent to 
decide civil cases. The belief that flagrant 
breaches of the social order are offenses against 
the gods may vest criminal Jurisdiction in the 
priests, and the duty of the priests to see that 
vows and promises under oath are performed 
may be expanded into a fairly broad civil juris- 
diction. The attribution to the king of disci- 
plinary powers over the popular army, and the 
concentration in his hands of the power of pre- 
serving internal peace, may create an extensive 
royal Jurisdiction over crimes and also over 
torts; and the king’s civil jurisdiction may be 
widened by ascribing to him a patriarchal 
authority analogous to that exercised by the 
heads of houses and of clans. Private disputes 
may be referred, voluntarily at first, to the 
decision of king or priest or assembly, and when 
such references have become customary the duty 
of decision may be transformed into judicial 
authority. Traces of all these ideas and influ- 
ences are discernible in the early judicial systems 
of the Aryan peoples 

Boman Courts. Among the ancient Romans 
criminal jurisdiction was exercised by the King 
or by officials appointed by the King. From 
the decisions of such officials appeal to the popu- 
lar assembly was sometimes granted. In the 
Republican period such an appeal {provocatto) 
lay against all sentences condemning a citizen 
to death, or scourging, or exile, and also against 
fines beyond a certain amount; and this appeal 
became the real trial. The forms observed were 
substantially tlie same as in legislation. A pro- 
posal to condemn the accused to a certain pun- 
laliment was submitted to the people, debated be- 
fore them in informal assembly (contio), and 
accepted or rejected by them in formal assembly 
(comitia) (See Comitia.) During the last 
century of the Republic criminal courts of a 
different type, the qumstiones, gradually ab- 
sorbed the jurisdiction previously exercised by 
the assembly. The qucesUo was a body of select 
jurors sitting under the presidency of a special 
magistrate, usually a praator. The jurors were 
drawn from a small panel, which included only 
the most distinguisht^ and wealthy citizens. 

Civil Jurisdiction, also, is said to have been 
exercised by the Roman kings. It is probable, 
however, that the King did not decide the con- 
troversies submitted to him; but, like the prae- 
tor in later times, heard the pleadings only and 
then sent the parties to a jndex, or referee, 
nominated (or at least accepted) by the parties 
themselves. It also seems probable that, in the 
royal period, the referees were usually priests 
{pmtifices) In the Republican period there 
were elected boards of judtees {decemvirt, cen- 
tummrt), to which cases were sent by the prae- 
tor; but reference to a single judex, regularly a 
senator, seems to have been customary in ac- 
tions on tort or on contract, and was admissible, 
during the last century of the Republic, in all 
cases. 

The fundamental principle which controlled 
the administration of civil and criminal justice, 
and the composition of the courts, in the Repub- 
lican period, was the separation of jurisdiction 
ijm) and judgment {judteium). Pleas were 


made and the case was formulated before a 
magistrate, but the decision was render^ by a 
private citizen or by a body of private citizens. 
In the Imperial period this system {ordo judi- 
ewrum) w’as gradually supplanted by the cog- 
nitio extraordinaria, in which an Imperial offi- 
cial conducted the trial and rendered the deci- 
sion. Under this system the administration of 
justice was taken out of the hands of the people 
and became a part of the general administration 
created and controlled by the Emperor. As in 
the general administration, so in the administra- 
tion of justice, there were courts of lower and 
higher instance, and appeals could be taken 
from the former to the latter 

Teutonic and Mediaeval Courts. The primi- 
tive Teutonic court was a folkmoot, or popular 
court, in which the decision was proposed by 
the presiding dignitary (king or prince or hun- 
dredman), or by a law speaker appointed by the 
presiding dignitary, and was approved or dis- 
approved by the assembled freemen In the 
later Frankish ( Carolingian ) Empire, special 
judgment finders {scahim, Schoffen, echevtns) 
gradually took the place of the body of freemen. 
These judges or assessors were at first ap- 
pointed by the count; but, after the dissolution 
of the Empire, their office, like most offices, be- 
came hereditary. 

The early Teutonic courts were those of • the 
hundred, of the county, and of the tribe In the 
Frankish Empire the court of the tribe was re- 
placed by the royal court, held by the count 
palatine; and in the Carolingian period circuit 
courts were held by Imperial missi. Even in 
the Carolingian period the courts of the hun- 
dred and of the county were being supplanted by 
manorial courts, held by the bailiffs of the 
seigneurs, and aher the dissolution of the Em- 
pire the popular free courts disappeared in many 
parts of Europe. During the Middle Ages ap- 
peared special feudal courts and independent 
city courts. Nearly all the mediaeval courts were 
courts at once of first and last instance; there 
was no system of appeals, the King’s court was 
usually nothing but a feudal court for the great 
vassals. In all of these courts, from the King’s 
court down to the manorial court, the decision 
was usually rendered (or at least approved) by 
a limited number of judges or assessors, who 
were regularly the pares of the defendant — i.e., 
persons of the same class and rank Throughout 
the Middle Ages there were also special ecclesi- 
astical courts (see Canon Law), with juris- 
diction not only over church matters, but over 
the persons of the clergy and over many matters 
to-day regarded as civil. In these courts the 
judicial organization and procedure of the late 
Roman Empire were perpetuated. From the 
ordinary (bishop’s) courts appeals ran to Rome, 
and the Pope could appoint legates to hold 
special courts 

Modem Eurox>eaii Courts. When the admin- 
istration of justice was reorganized by the abso- 
lute monarchy, the new royal courts were mod- 
eled on the ecclesiastical courts of the Middle 
Ages. Professional or ‘ffearned” judges replaced 
the mediseval lay judges; the judge or bench of 
judges rendered decision both upon the law and 
the facts; appeals ran from the courts of lower 
instance to those of higher, and finally to the 
King’s court The modern European courts are 
still, essentially, courts of this Roman-Imperial- 
ecclesiastical type, except that the court of last 
instance has usually cassational jurisdiction 
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only, not rofomatoxy Jurisdiction. Tbe only 
import^t modification which has been intro- 
duced is jury trial in criminal cases. I.&y 
ass^sors have b^n retained or reintroduced, in 
some countries, in the police courts and in the 
commercial courts. These latter courts, with 
ap^ial jurisdiction over merchants and commer- 
cial eases, are sunnvals of the independent city 
courts of the Middle Ages. The number of 
judges in a European court is usually propor- 
tional to the amount of business with which the 
has to deal. In the larger courts the 
judicial force is divided into sections (some- 
times terAied “senates”), and the judicial busi- 
ness is distributed according to its character — 
criminal cases going to one section, commercial 
cases to another, etc. Wlien a doubtful question 
of general importance comes before such a sec- 
tion, a session of the entire court may be called. 
In all the leading European states the inde- 
pendence of the judge ia safeguarded by life 
tenure and fixed salary, and in the German Em- 
pire by the rule that a transfer, even when it is 
technically a promotion, cannot be made without 
the consent of the judge concerned 

English and American Courts. Originally 
of wider signification, the term “court” has come 
to represent a permanent organization or tribu- 
nal for the public administration of justice, 
composed of one or more judges, who, when en- 
gaged m the transaction of business, are 
attended ordinarily by attorneys and counselors, 
who represent the litigants; by clerks, who keep 
records of what is done, and by marshals, 
sheriffs, constables, or like oflTicers, who enforce 
judicial mandates and preserve order. 

In primitive communities courts perform 
legislative and executive as well as judicial func- 
tions The acyresgemot, county court, or sher- 
iff’s turn of Anglo-Saxon England was not simply 
a judicial tribunal presided over by a bishop 
and sheriff, but was an assemblage of freemen 
for the discussion and transaction of local affairs 
generally The Aula Regis, or Great Council of 
the Kingdom, in early English history performed 
legislative as well as judicial duties; and so 
did the stated assemblages of the ruling class in 
some of the English colonies m tins country. 
In Massachusetts the present names of the legis- 
lative and the judicial bodies — the General Court 
and the Supreme Judicial Court resp<*ctively— 
bear testimony to the fact that the primitive 
court of the colony performed both legislative 
and judicial functions. 

I. English courts may be classified in various 
ways One basis of classification is their rela- 
tive authority; and this divides them into su- 
perior and inferior courts, (o) The latter class 
includes those tribunals over which courts of the 
former cla^ may exercise a supervisory juris- 
diction by writs ‘of mandamus <q.v.), certiorari 
(qv ), or prohibition. They are of four kinds- 

1. Local courts of criminal or quasi-eriminal 
jurisdiction, such as borough sessions, held by 
a recorder or the justices of a municipal bor- 
ough ; licensing sessions, held by borough jus- 
tices for granting or withdrawing liquor licenses; 
petty sessions and special sessions, or courts 
held by two justices or a borough police magis- 
trate in the exercise of a summary jurisdiction 
over minor offenses; general or quaver sessions 
of the borough and of the county, for the trial 
of felonies and misdemeanors vrithin the borough 
or county jurisdiction, and for appeals from 
petty and special sessions. 


2. Loml drU courts of rmtrd, such m 
ough civil courts and county courts. The lattsf 
are lineal descendants of the soyrmgemots of 
Bang Alfred; but their pre^nt constitution, 
juri^iction, and practice are r<^lated by ttie 
County Courts Act, 1888 (51 and 52 Vict. c. 4S), 
Cnder this statute, England, with the exception 
of London, is divided into 491 county-court dis- 
tricts, each court having a judge who must be 
a barrister of at least seven years’ standing, and 
who is appointed by the Lord Chancellor, is al- 
lowed traveling expenses (except the judge 
within the Ihichy of Lancaster, who is paid by 

salary) , is addressed as “Ills Honor Judge 

and ranks next after knights bachelors. Some of 
these judges have a high professional reputation. 
From the decisions of these courts an appeal lies 
in many cases to the High Court, and the latter 
possesses the pow'er of supervising the proceed- 
ings of tlie former by writs of certiorari and 
prohibition, and by orders to show cause, 
which have been substituted for the old writ of 
mandamus. 

3. The untverstfy courts of Oxford and 
Cambridge, which exercise civil jurisdiction in 
some cases in which members of the university 
are coneerned. 

4. Manorial courts, having a limited juris- 
diction in some parts of the kingdom. See 
Manor; C'oukt Baron. 

(6) The superior courts of England, prior to 
the Judicature Act of 1873, embraced those of 
Common IjHw and of Equity, the Probate and 
Divorce Court, the Admiralty Court, and the 
London Court of Bankruptcy. The superior 
courts of common law and of equity were (wolved 
from tbe Aula Regis, or Great Council of the 
Kingdom. It was provided by Magna Charta 
that “common pleas shall not follow one court, 
but shall be holclen m some certain place.” 
Accordingly new justices were appointed, and 
the Court of Common Pleas was established at 
Westminster Hall, with jurisdiction over all 
civil actions between individual litigants, i e., 
over all common pleas or suits, as distinguished 
from pleas of the crown or criminal actions, 
A century later Edward I detached from the 
Aula Regis the Court of King’s Bench, the 
Court of Exchequer, and the Court of Chancery, 
thus settling tlie superior courts of law and 
equity upon the basis which they occupied until 
recently. 

Originally the Kmg’a Bench (or Queen’s 
Bench during the reign of a queen) was a 
criminal court and the conservator of the public 
peace. By a series of fictions, however, its 
jurisdiction was extended to civil actions. 

8o the Exchequer, which at first was a court 
of revenue only, extended its jurisdiction by a 
biTies of legal fictions to a variety of suits be- 
tween individual litigants. 

Under Edward I the Court of Chancery (q-v.) 
became an established judicial tribunal. It was 
presided over by the Chancellor, who had the 
custody of the Great Seal, and with it the power 
to issue writs returnable in chancery, and thus 
to act as a check upon the common-law courts 
Later the Lord Chancellor was assisted in the 
performance of his judicial functions by the 
Master of the Rolls and by vice chancellors. For 
the influence of this court upon the develop- 
ment of English law, see Chancery; Equity. 

(c) Reference has been made already to the 
fac^ that one of the presiding officers of the 
Anglo-Saxon local courts was a bishop. After 
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the NomiaA Coaqiiest the bishops ceased to take 
part ia those assemblieas and were accorded ex- 
clasive cognimace of spiritual matters. This 
jurisdiction was steadily extended until it on- 
braced not simply the discipline of the clergy 
and the regulation of ecclesiastical affairs, but 
also the control of marriage and divorce, and the 
disposition of the estates of deceased persons. 
At present, however, ecclesiastical courts in Eng- 
land are confined to the decision of ecclesiastical 
questions, while divorce and matrimonial causes, 
as well as the probate fq.v.) of wills and testa- 
ments and the administration of decedents’ 
estates, are within the jurisdiction of secular 
courts. 

(d) The Cowi of Admiralty is one of great 
antiquity, having its origin, undoubtedly, in the 
period when the King was in truth the source 
of all judicial power. After the courts of com- 
mon law, described above, acquired a degree of 
independence of the sovereign, they did not hesi- 
tate to issue writs of prohibition to the Court 
of Admiralty and to treat it as an inferior 
tribunal. Its present jurisdiction is mainly 
statutory. 

The tendon Court of Bankruptcy was created 
and regulated by modern bankruptcy (q.v.) 
statutes. 

(e) By a series of judicature acts, beginning 
with that of 1873, all of the foregoing secular 
courts were consolidated into one Supreme 
Court. Tliis consists, at present, of two per- 
manent divisions, one of which, styled H^s 
Majesty’s High Court of Justice, has original 
jurisdiction of all actions formerly brought in 
either of the superior courts of common law or 
of equity, or in the admiralty, or probate, or 
divorce, or bankruptcy courts , and an appellate 
jurisdiction over various cases brought up from 
inferior courts Tiie other division is styled His 
Majesty's Court of Appeal, its jurisdiction being 
almost exclusively appellate. The High Court 
18 separati'd into three parts, known respectively 
as the Chancel y Division, with the Lord Chan- 
cellor as president and five judges; the King’s 
Bench Dimswn, with the Lord Chief Justice as 
president and 14 judges; and the Prohate, 
Divorce, and Admiralty Division, with a presi- 
dent and a judge; the general character of the 
subjects of which each division has cognizance 
being indicated by its name. 

llie Court of Appeal consists of the Lord 
Chancellor, every living person who has held 
the office of Lord Chancellor, the Lord Chief 
Justice, the Master of the Rolls, the president of 
the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty Division, 
and five judges, with the title of Lords Justices 
of Appeal. It is an august tribunal, whose de- 
cisions of appeals from the various branches of 
the High Court command great respect. 

In addition to this permanent and impressive 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court, there 
are divisional courts, in the King’s Bench Divi- 
sion and in the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty 
Division, composed of two Judges, ordinarily, 
for the disposition of appeals from the petty 
or quarter sessions, from the county court, and 
from divers other inferior tribunals. 

if) Above the Supreme Court, as a final court 
of appeal, is the House of Lords, whose appellate 
lurisdiction dates back to the thirteenth cen- 
tury. At present, however, only a few of its 
members take any part in the performance of its 
judicial functions. They are known as Lords 
of Appeal. The Lord Chancellor presides over 


them. (See Lcmcds, House of.) The final court 
of appeal for eases arising in India and the bio- 
nics is the Privy Council (q.v.), which has also 
final appellate Jurisdiction over judgments of 
the ecclesiastical courts and of the Naval Prize 
Court. 

From the forgoing sketch of the English 
courts it is apparent that a litigated case may 
be passed upon by four successive tribunals. It 
may be instituted, e.g., in a county court, thence 
appealed to a divisional court, thence to the 
Court of Appeals, and finally to the House of 
Lords. A similar series of appeals may ter- 
minate in the Privy Council. 

II. In the United States distinct systems of 
courts exist — one organized under the Federal 
Constitution and statutes, the others under the 
constitutions and statutes of the several States. 

1. Federal Courts, (a) Sec. I of Art. Ill of 
the Federal Constitution declares that “the 
judicial power of the United States shall be 
vested in one Supreme Court, and in such in- 
ferior courts as Congress may from time to 
time establish.” By the second section of the 
same article, as modified by the Eleventh Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, the judicial power of 
these courts is extended to all cases in law and 
equity arising under the Federal Constitution, 
laws, and treaties, to all cases affecting foreign 
ambassadors, ministers, or consuls, to all ad- 
miralty and maritime cases; to controversies to 
which the United States shall be a party; to 
controversies between two or more States, be- 
tween citizens of different States, between citi- 
zens of the same State claiming lands under 
grants of different States, between a State or the 
citizens thereof and foreign States, citizens, or 
subjects; and to suits by a State against a citi- 
zen of another State. 

(6) Under the power conferred upon it to es- 
tablish judicial tribunals inferior to the Supreme 
Court, Congress has established a Court of 
Claims, district courts, and circuit courts, the 
latter having formerly an extensive original 
jurisdiction, but now, by a recent Act of Con- 
gress (Judicial Code, 1911), only an appellate 
jurisdiction. Besides these it has provided for 
various courts in the Territories. The latter are 
not, however, United States courts under Article 
III of the Constitution, but are rather congres- 
sional courts. They are called into being as an 
incident to the congressional authority to make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting the 
territory of the United States, Their judg^ are 
not entitled to hold office during good behavior, 
but may be appointed for a term of years, and 
may be subject to suspension or removal from 
office by the President. 

(c) The Cov/rt of Claims was established in 
1855 to hear and determine certain classes of 
claims against the Unit^ States, thus permit- 
ting citizens in many cases to sue the govern- 
ment. See Claims, Coubt of. 

(d) The Commerce Court, instituted by Act 
of Congress for the enforcement of orders and 
decrees of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
(q.v.), with power to set aside, modify, or annul 
such orders, consisted of five circuit judges of 
the United States. After a brief existence it 
was abolished by Act of Congr^s, 1914. 

(e) By the Act of 1789 ike Stat^ were 
divided into 13 districts, which have increased 
to 76 (1906), each district usually having a 
judge, a clerk, a marshal, and an attorney ap- 
pointed by the Federal government. The dm- 
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faict eoiirte haire an extensive jurisdiction, em- 
braciiig' jurisdiction over admiralty <q.v.) and 
maritme caus^ ; suits arising under the revenue 
laws, the civil-rights statutes, and various other 
l^slation; prosecutions for crimes against the 
United States or for the recovery of penalties 
under Federal laws; proceedings in bankruptcy, 
and many other subjects of litigation. See Dis- 

TBICT COVST . 

if) By an Act of Congress passed in 1911 
(the Judiciary Code), the appellate jurisdiction 
formerly exercised by circuit courts was trans- 
ferred to the circuit courts of appeal, of which 
there are nine — one in each circuit. Each of 
these courts consists of three judges, any two 
of whom constitute a quorum. Its members are 
selected from the following list: the Supreme 
Court justice assigned to the circuit in question, 
the circuit judges and the district judges of that 
circuit; but no justice or judge is allowed to sit 
in this tribunal m a case which was tried before 
him while holding a circuit or district court. It 
is apparent, therefore, that the personnel of these 
courts changes frequently. 

ig) The final appellate tribunal of the Fed- 
eral judiciary is the Supreme Court, which is 
unique and probably the most influential judicial 
body in the world. See Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

2. The State courts are modeled after those 
of England. It is true they do not include ad- 
miralty nor ecclesiastical tribunals; but this is 
because admiralty and maritime jurisdiction is 
confined exclusively to the Federal courts by 
the Federal Constitution, and because there is 
no state church in any of the various States. 
That part of the powers of the English ecclesias- 
tical courts relating to the estates of deceased 
persons and kindred subjects has been devolv'ed 
in many States upon tribunals bearing various 
names, such as surrogates’, probate, or orphans’ 
courts. Most of the local or inferior courts, 
however, as well as the superior courts of law 
and of equity, were copied by State constitutions 
and statutes from English originals. In many 
of the States courts of chancery (qv.) and of 
common law fq.v.) have been united into a 
single supreme court. It is impossible in this 
article to describe the judiciary system of each 
of the States, for in matters of detail they 
differ not a little, but a brief sketch of the 
New York courts will give the reader an idea of 
those existing in other States. 

(a) To some extent these courts correspond 
to the territorial subdivisions of the State. For 
example, each town (q.v.) — the territorial unit 
in New York — is required to elect jusUces of 
the peace (q*v.), who are empowered to hold 
courts and to exercise a limited criminal as 
well as civil jurisdiction. In each county a 
county court is provided for, and also a surro- 
gate’s court, although in some counties these 
courts are held by the same judge. Other local 
courts, with a limited jurisdiction, have been 
erected by the Legislature, especially in cities 
and large villages. The Supreme Court pos- 
se^es a general jurisdiction in law and equity 
throughout the State. It is composed (1914) 
of IIM) justices, each of which is empowered 
to hold court in any county, although they are 
not elected by the State at large, but each is 
chosen by the electors in one of the nine judi- 
cial districts into which the State is divid^. 
Some of tiiese justices hold courts for the trial 
of cftse a or the determination of motions; while 


others, upon the sci^tion of the Governor, mm- 
stitute four courts of app(^, called empsUmte 
divmom, the State l^ing divided into four 4«- 
artments, in each of which one of these oourhi 
as appellate jurisdiction. From determinatiiMi 
by an appellate division an appeal may be taken 
in many cases (see Art. VI, § 9, of New York 
Constitution ) to the Court of Appeals, the high- 
est regular judicial tribunal of the State, from 
whose diKiision there is no appeal. It conaisti 
of a chief judge and six associate judges. A 
Court of Impeachments is also provided for by 
the State constitution. This, however, is not a 
regular, but an extraordinary, tribunal, which 
rarely assembles. 

(b) In some States the Supreme Court pos- 
sesses original jurisdiction and is also the final 
court of appeals. That is the case in Massachu- 
setts, where an action brought in the Supreme 
Court may be tried and decided by a single jus- 
tice, and from his decision an app^l may be 
taken to the full court. In that State the Su- 
preme Court is the final tribunal for appeals 
from the dwisions of a single justice; also from 
the Probate Court, the Insolvency Court, and 
the Superior Court — ^the Superior Court, in 
turn, possessing both original and appellate 
jurisdiction, appeals running to it from mu- 
nicipal, district, police, and justice courts. 

Consult: Encyclopwdia of the Lou's of Eng- 
land (London, 1897), Curtis, Jurtsdtction of 
the United States Courts (2d ed., Boston, 
1806) , Foster, Tieatise on Federal Practice 
(Chicago, 1901); Cummings and Gilbert, Offi,- 
ctal Court Rules of New York (New York, 
1900) . the XTuted States Constitution and Re- 
vised Statutes; the constitutions and statutes 
of the several States. For a separate treatment 
of spt'cial courts, see individual titles such as 
Common Pleas, Court of. Surrogate; Courts, 
Mtuiary, Probate Court; Arches, Court 
OF, Supreme Court of the United States, 
ETC. Consult also the authorities referred to 
under such titles as Civil Law; Admiralty 
Law; Pleading; etc. 

COTJBT. 1. A name originally applied to the 
square or space inclosed liy the buildings of a 
feudal castle. In time it came to denote the 
persons immediately surrounding a feudal chief 
or superior. Its application is now confined to 
the residence and surroundings of sovereign 
princes, together with such persons of distinc- 
tion as are in the habit of approaching the 
monarch and of associating with the other 
members of the royal family, both in a public 
and a private capacity. In this sense its use 
is sometimes extended to the government of 
which the sovereign is the titular head, as when 
an ambassador is said to be appointed to (or 
“near”) the court of St. James, i.e., of Great 
Britain. 

2. In architecture, an open space around 
which a building is constructed. The term is 
commonly used even where the space is not 
entirely surrounded, as in many modern public 
and commercial buildings which inclose three 
sides of a reserved space left open on the fourth. 
An inclosed space is still called a “court” when 
roofed with glass, but not when covered with 
an opaque roof or vault: it is then called a 
“hall.” 

In ancient times, before the invention of 
glazed windows, light and air for dwellings, as 
for temples, was obtained through unprotected 
openings. For greater safety and privacy such 
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windows, as well as the doors to the various 
rooms, were made to open upon a common area, 
walled in from the street or public land. In 
order to economize footsteps aa well as space, 
it early b^me the custom to build the house 
entirely around one or more such courts, as in 
Babylonian and Assyrian palaces, and the great 
Min<^n palace group at Gnosus (q.v.) in 
Crete. This arrangement of the house plan 
has persisted in various forms to the present 
day in the subtropical and warmer temperate 
climes. It is seen in a highly developed form 
in Pompeiian houses, in which different types 
of court were called “atrium,” “eavaedium,” 
“peristyle,” etc. Except in the closer-built 
quarters of the cities, the houses in Spain and 
Spanish-Ameriean cities are still commonly 
built around a court called a patio. In France, 
also, the larger city houses are built at the 
back of a court, of which the other three sides 
are occupied by the dependencies, the entrance 
from the street being through an imposing door- 
way and passage called the porfe-cochdre, or 
carriage door. 

All the great palaces of Europe erected since 
the fifteenth century are built around court- 
yards (this term is synonymous with “court”). 
In this they follow the precedents set by the 
later feudal fortresses and castles, as at Cham- 
bord and Saint-Germain in France, the Louvre, 
Heidelberg Castle, and many others, sometimes 
following the very outline of the mediaeval 
bailey. The Alhambra and several other Moor- 
ish buildings in Spain preserve for us the rich 
decoration of the Moslem courtyards of the 
twelfth to the fifteenth centuries. In Italy the 
Renaissance architects developed several types 
of court architecture, and made of the courts 
of their palaces structures of extraordinary 
beauty and dignity. Three main types are 
recognizable: the Florentine, in which the upper 
walls of the court are borne on an arcade of 
arches carried by columns; the Lombard, in 
which the court arcade is in two superposed 
stories; and the Roman, m which the arcade 
in one or more stories does not carry the 
court walls, and is designed after the Roman 
fashion, with arches borne on piers fronted 
by columns or pilasters. The Riccardi and 
Strozzi palaces and the Palazzo Vecchio at 
Florence illustrate the first; the Bevilacqua 
Palace at Bologna and the Brera at Milan, 
the second; the Farnese Palace at Rome, the 
third of these types. Incomparably the finest 
of French courtyards is that of "the Louvre 
at Pans. Perhaps the most famous of Euro- 
pean courts IS the lesser Belvedere Court of 
the Vatican at Rome, which has given its name 
to two celebrated sculptures exposed in or near 
it — ^tbe Apollo and the Hercules torso; next 
to it in artistic fame is the court of San 
Damaso, with its beautiful arcades called the 
Loggie, decorated by Raphael and his succes- 
sors. In England and the United States and 
other nortliern countries the court is usually 
less an architectural than a utilitarian feature 
to provide light and air, and as such its mini- 
mum dimensions are prescribed by the laws of 
many cities in the case of dwellings and tene- 
ments. The Public Library of Boston is a fine 
example among the few modern public build- 
ings in the United States which are built around 
an architecturally imposing court. 

Closely related to the courts of houses and 
palaces are the cloisters (q.v.) or cloister 


garths of monasteries and cathedral chapters; 
the forecourts or atria of ancient basilicas, sur- 
rounded by arcades, as at San Ambrogio, Milan 
(see Atrium); the courts of ablution of Mo- 
hammedan mosques (see Mosque) ; and the 
great pillared courts of Egyptian temples. See 
House; Palace. 

COURT, Contempt of. Contempt. 

COURT, Presentation at. What in monar- 
chical countries is considered the honor of being 
presented at court or formally introduced to the 
sovereign, is valued not only for the 4elat of 
the ceremonial, but also for its service as a 
credential. Having been received by his own 
sovereign, a person may expect to be received 
anywhere else, and may claim to be presented 
by the representative of his country at any 
foreign court. The privilege is therefore care- 
fully guarded from abuse. Thus Queen Victoria, 
during her long reign, exercised the most scru- 
pulous personal supervision over the names of 
those who sought the honor, excluding all whose 
reputation was in the least tarnished. In Eng- 
land the names of those desiring to be pre- 
sented and of their presenters must be sent to 
the Lord Chamberlain’s office several days pre- 
viously for approbation. Those who are not 
British subjects may be presented by their own 
Ambassador. An elaborate ceremonial, includ- 
ing the wearing of full court dress, is con- 
nected with the ceremony. For fuller informa- 
tion as to court dress, etc., consult Armytage, 
0/d Customs and Modem Court Rules (London, 
1883) ; Trendell, Dress Worn at His Majesty’s 
Court j Issued with the Authority of the Lord 
Chamberlain (ib., 1908) , Hodgetts, The House 
of HohensfoUem: Two Centuries of Berlin 
Court Life (ib., 1911), 

COURT, Term of. See Term of Court. 

COURT, kSor, Antoine (1696-1760). A 
French Reformer, called the “Restorer of Prot- 
estantism in France” He was born at Ville- 
neuve de Berg, in Languedoc, March 27, 1696. 
His parents were peasants, adherents of the 
Reformed church, which was then undergoing 
cruel persecution. When but 17 years old, 
Court began to speak at the secret meetings 
of the Protestants, held literally “in dens and 
caves of the earth,” and often in darkness, with 
no pastor present to teach or counsel. He 
entertained a great desire to build up the 
church so ruthlessly persecuted, and to this 
end he proposed four things: (1) regular reli- 
gious meetings for teaching and worship; (2) 
suppression of the fanaticism of those who pro- 
fessed to be inspired, and of the consequent 
disorders; (3) restoration of discipline by the 
establishment of consistories, conferences, and 
synods; (4) the careful training of a body of 
pastors. To the performance of this great task 
he devoted his life. Prom audiences of half a 
dozen meeting in secret, he came to address 
openly 10,000 at one time. In 1715 he con- 
voked the first Synod of the Desert. In 1724 
further fury was hurled at the Protestants in 
a decree which assumed that there were no 
Protestants m France and prohibited the most 
secret exercise of the Reformed religion. A 
price was set on Court’s head, and in 1730 
he fled to Lausanne. There, after great exertion, 
he founded a college for the education of the 
clergy, of which, during the remaining 30 years 
of his life, he was the chief director. This 
college sent forth all the ps^tors of the Re- 
formed church of France until the clc^e of the 
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dgbteentli century. He died at Lausanne, June 
13, 1760. Court intended to write a history of 
Protestantism and made extensive collections 
for the purpose, but he did not live to do the 
work. He wrote, however, An Btstortml Me- 
morial of the Most Remarkable Proceedings 
Against the Protestants m France from 174^- 
51 (Eng. trails., London, 1732) ; Histoire des 
troubles des C^vennes ou de la guerre des Cami- 
sards (1760; new ed., 3 vols., Alais, 1819). 
Consult his Autobiography^ ed. by E. Hugues 
(Toulouse, 1885) ; his Letters^ from 1730, ed. 
by C. Hardier (Paris, 1885, 1891 ) , E. Hugues, 
Antoine Court (ib, 1872); id., Les synodes du 
disert (3 vols., ib., 1885-86) ; H M. Baird, The 
Huguenots and the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes (New York, 1895); Bulletin de la 
SociHi de VHistoire du protest ant isme francais 
(Paris, 1803-1906) — His only son, Axtoine 
C oUBT DE G^:beon (born at Nirnes Jan. 25, 
1725, died in Paris May 10, 1784), who took 
the name of his grandmother, was a literary 
man of recognized rank, and rendered excellent 
service, first as his father's amanuenbis and 
assistant and afterward as a scholar at the 
capital. He is remembered in connection with 
the famous case of Jean Calas (q.v ) by his 
work Les Toiihtisaines, ou lettres kistotiqucs 
et apologetujHCs en faveur dc la religion rc- 
formee (Lausanne, 1763). 

COXTET BAEON (Lat. Curia Baronts). In 
medneval England, the local court of a manor. 
Such courts were incident to every manor, 
barony, or lordship of land, in the Korman 
and Angevin period of English history, and in 
subsequent ages came to be regarded as the 
characteristic and essential quality of a manor, 
insomuch that Coke declares that “a court baron 
is the chief prop and pillar of a manor, which 
no sooner faileth, but the manor falleth to 
the ground.” Being of customary origin, and 
custom being a matter of immemorial usage, 
no new courts baron, and consequently no new 
manors, can be created, and it is asserted by 
Blackstone that all manors existing in his time 
“must have existed as early as King Edward 
the First.” However this may be, the manorial 
courts of which we have any knowledge are of 
great antiquity, though those that remain have 
by successive acts of Parliament and social 
changes been reduced to mere shadows of their 
former authority and importance, most of them 
having to-day only a nominal existence. 

The court baron w’as and is the court of the 
freeholders of the manor. The lord, or his 
steward, is the presiding officer of the court, 
which is composed of those freehold tenants of 
the manor who owe, as one of the services or 
incidents of their tenure, the service of “suit,” 
or attendance, at the court While the judicial 
functions of the court varied considerably, ac- 
cording to the customs of the manor, m general 
it exercised an ordinary jurisdiction in civil 
suits among the tenants of the manor, deter- 
mined proprietary rights of land, regulated 
rights of common, sanctioned grants of the 
waste, etc. Until the reform of legal pro- 
cedure in England in 1833, the great proprietary 
action for the recovery of land, known as the 
“writ of right,” was properly instituted in the 
court baron, though the great authority of the 
regular tribunals of the kingdom had long since 
brought safer and more convenient prwesses 
within the reach of persons asserting claims to 
land. Many of the manorial courts have died 


out from the lack of a competent numW of 
“suitors,” i.e., freemen aubject to attendance at 
court. 

A species of court baron existed in the manors 
create by royal patent in the Province of New 
York in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. The^ were modeled after tiie historic 
courts baron of the motiier country and for a 
time enjoyed considerable authority. They 
^ere abolished with the manors to which they 
were incident in the revolntionary legislation 
of 1787. Consult; Bolton, History of the Sev- 
eral T owns. Manors, and Patents of the County 
of Westchester, New York; Higby, History of 
the Law of Real Property i6th ed., Oxford, 
1808); Pollock and Maitland, History of Eng- 
lish Law (2d ed., I.<ondon, 1800); Maitland, 
Select Pleas in Manorial Courts (Selden Society, 
1880), Introduction; Gordon, Historv ... of 
Court Baron and Court Leet (ib., 1731). See 
CovaT Leet. Cfbtomary Law; Manor. 

COXJRT BEGK^AE, The. A play by Richard 
Broine (1632). 

COXJRT CEREMOITIAL. Bee Ceremonial 
C orRT. 

COXJRTEILLE, Abel Pavet i>e. See Pavet 
OE CorRTFlT.TE, 

COXJRTENAY, k5rt'n&, Edwarb Henry 
(1803-53). An American mathematician, born 
in ^laryland. He graduated in 1821 at the 
I’nited States Military Academy, where until 
1824 he was an assistant professor. In 1829-34 
he was professor of natural and experimental 
pbilo'sophy there, in 18.34-36 professor of matho- 
niatios at the University of Pennsylvania, and 
in 1842-53 professor of mathematics at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. He was an engineer in the 
construction, in 1837-41, of Fort Independence 
in Boston harbor, and in 1841-42 was chief 
engineer of the dry -dock work in, the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard. He translated and edited the Ele- 
mentary Treatise on Mechanics of Boueliarlat 
(1833), and prepared a TreaHse on the Differ- 
ential and Integral Cnleulus^ and on the Cal- 
culus of Vartations (1855). 

COURTESY TITLES. See Titles of Hohos. 

COURT FOOL. From very ancient times 
there existed a class of pi'rsona whose business 
it ivas to while away the time of the noble and 
the wealthy, particularly at table, by jests and 
W’ltty sayings. The custom is so old that it is 
mentioned in the great Sanskrit epic Ram&yana 
(qv.). Plutarch speaks of a jester owned by 
the King of Per.sia. Philip of Maeodon, Attila, 
Harun al-Rashid, and even Montezuma employed 
them. Only in the Middle Ages, however, did 
the office of court fool lieeome a regular and 
indispensable function At the end of the four- 
teenth century the fashion developed rapidly. 
Queens, dauphins, dukes, and wealthy barons 
all maintained their fools. The symbols of 
such a personage were: the shaven head, the 
fool’s cap of gay colors with ass’s ears and 
cock’s comb; the fool’s sceptre, which was 
variously formed; the bells, which were mostly 
attached to the cap, but in some cases to other 
parts of the dress; and a large collar. The rest 
of the costume was regulated by the taste of the 
master. Of these professional fools, some 'ob- 
tained an historical reputation, as Triboulet, 
jester of King Francis I of Prance, and his 
successor, Bnisquet; EJaus Narr, at the court 
of the Elector Frederick the Wise of Prussia; 
and Scogan, court fool to Edward lY of Eng- 
land. The kings and regents of Scotland had 
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ttieir Jeeters; and the sarcastic saying of some 
of these privileged personages — such as th<»9e of 
Patric Bonny, jester to the R^ent Morion — 
are still remembered. English court jesters died 
out with the Stuarts, one of the last of the race 
being the famous Archie Armstrong (died 
1672 ) . Beside the regular fools recognized and 
dressed as such, there was a higher class, called 
“merry counselors,” generally men of talent, 
who availed themselv^ of the privilege of free 
speech to ridicule the follies and vices of their 
contemporaries. Of these, Kunz von der Rosen, 
jester to the Emperor Maximilian I; John Hey- 
wood, a prolific dramatic poet and epigramma- 
tist at the court of Henry VII ; and Angeli, a 
French courtier, were particularly distinguished 
for talent and wit. In all times there have 
existed at courts persons who, without becom- 
ing jesters by profession, were allowed the 
privilege of castigating the company by their 
witty and satirical attacks, or who served as 
an object for the wit of others. Among these 
were the Saxon general Kyaw, celebrated for 
his blunt Jests, and the learned Jacob Paul, 
Baron Gundling, whom Frederick William I of 
Prussia, to show his contempt for science and 
the artificial court system, loaded with titles. 
Often imbecile or weak-minded persons were 
kept for the entertainment of the company. The 
custom survived long in Russia, where Peter 
the Great had so many fools that he divided 
them into distinct classes, and kept them with 
him wherever he went. As late as the nine- 
teenth century the Czar of Russia kept a jester 
at court, and in France just before the Revo- 
lution Marie Antoinette had her fool. Consult: 
Nick, Dte Hof und Volksnarren (Stuttgart, 
1861 ) , Fldgel, Oeschichte der komiachen Littera- 
tur (Leipzig, 1784) ; Doran, History of Court 
Fools ( London, 1 858 ) . 

COURT'HOPE, William John (1842- ). 

An English scholar and author, educated at 
Harrow and at New College, Oxford, where his 
career was most? distinguished. He was pro- 
fessor of poetry at Oxford (1895-1901) and was 
appointed honorary fellow of New College in 
1896. He gave promise of distinction in the 
kind of poetry exemplified in his Ludibrta 
Lunw (1869) and The Paradise of Birds (1870), 
but scholarship and criticism of a distinctively 
academic stripe came to occupy him almost ex- 
clusively. Among his more important works 
are: AMison (“English Men of Letters Series,” 
New York and London, 1882) ; The Liberal 
Movement in English Literature (1885); Life 
in Poetry (London, 1901); History of English 
Poetry (6 vols., ib., 1895-1909). He was made* 
C.B. in 1892, and received the degrees of D. 
Litt. and LL.D, respectively from Durham 
(1895) and Edinburgh University (1898). He 
also edited, with biography, the last five vol- 
umes of the standard edition of Pope (10 vols., 
1871-89), which was begun with Whitwell as 
editor. 

OOT7BT XiEET ( from court -i- leef, AS. Uode, 
OHG. lint, Ger. Leute, people; connected with 
OCh. Slav. Gudu, Lett, laudis, people, and ulti- 
mately with Skt. ruh, to grow). In English 
law, a local customary court of great antiquity 
and of a popular character, having a limited 
criminal jurisdiction. It has been declared to 
be “the most ancient court in the land for crim- 
inal matters, the court baron being of no less 
antiquity in civil,” and it is supposed to have 
been derived from the Anglo-Saxon “folkmote,” 


in contradistinction, perhaps, to the “haUmota*** 
or court baron, which consists of ttie frasr 
holders, sitting in the hall of the manor. 

Though usually found in connection wltii 
manors, the leet was not, properly speaking, a 
manorial court. There were town leets, borough 
leets, and hundred leets. But it was in con- 
nection with the manor, to whose internal or- 
ganization it was peculiarly adapted, that the 
court leet reached its high^t development. 
Though held by the steward, with the aid of 
the freemen of the manor (they were not re- 
quired to be freeholders, as in the court baron ) , 
it was still regarded as belonging to the King. 
It was, in effect, a royal magistrate’s or police 
court, having complete jurisdiction only of 
minor offenses (misdemeanors) and the juris- 
diction of a committing magistrate in cases of 
felony and treason. These latter it referred to 
the superior tribunals of the country for trial 
and punishment. The court has now completely 
lost its importance, having been superseded by 
the police and county courts, though it still 
has a nominal existence in some manors. See 
Court Babon; Manor; and consult the au- 
thorities referred to under Manor, also Jacob, 
Law Dictionary, title “Court Leet” (London, 
1809) ; Pollock and Maitland, History of English 
Law (2d ed., London and Boston, 1899) ; Gur- 
don, History of Court Baron and Court 
Leet (London. 1731). 

COURTLEIGH, Wilt.iam Louis (1869- 
) . An American actor, born at Guelph, 
Ontario, Canada. In 1889 he made his first 
appearance on the stage in Brother and Sister 
under John Dillon. He appeared in more than 
50 plays: in Northern Lights (1896) as John 
Swiftwind, in The Great Northwest (1897) as 
Donelli, and in Hedda Oabler (1898); A Rich 
Man’s Son (1899); Lost River (1900); The 
Merchant of Venice (1901); Sherlock Holmes 
(1905); AS hat Ails You (1912), and Divorcons 
(1913). 

COXTRT'LY, Sir Habcourt. An old beau in 
Dion Boucicault’s London Assurance. His son 
Charles wins away from him the heiress he was 
to marry 

COITR^Y NTICE, Sib. An insignificant fop, 
the principal character of Crowne’s comedy Sir 
Courtly Nice. 

COURTMANS-BERCHMANS, kobrt'm^ns 
b^rK'mans, Joanna Desidebia (1811-90). A 
Flemish author, born (Joanna Berchmans) at 
Oudegend, East Flanders. After the death of 
her husband, in 1856, she conducted a school 
at Mald^em. She was closely identified with 
the movement aiming at the advancement of 
Flemish literature. Several of her poems and 
even more of her stories enjoy great popularity. 
They include: Het geschenk van den jaqer 
(1864), which won the Flemish literature prize 
in 1864; De zioarte Hoeve (2d ed., 1866); De 
Koewachter (1873). De Hoogmoedige (1882). 

COXTRT-MARTIAL. See Courts, Military. 

COTJRTlSrEY, kCrt'ni, Leonard Henry Court- 
ney, Baron (1832- ). An English Liberal- 

Unionist statesman, born at Penzance. He 
graduated at Cambridge in 1855 and was called 
to the bar three years later. Prom 1872 to 
1875 he occupied the chair of political economy 
at University College, I^ondon. He was a mem- 
ber of Parliament in 1876-1900, and became 
Undersecretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment in 1880, and for the Colonies in 1881; 
Governor of Madras in 1882; and Privy Coun- 
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mlor in 1889. He served on tbe l^bor Commis- 
sion m 1893-94, and became known as a stronsr 
advocate of proportional representation. In 
1906 he was raised to the peerage as Baron 
Courtney of Penwith. He favored the woman’s 
movement. He wrote The Working Cmistitu- 
ti(m of the United Kingdom (1901) and con- 
tributed to the Times and Nineteenth Uentury. 

COHB-TlirEY, WniiAM Leonabd (1850- 
). An English author, horn at Poona, 
India, and educated at Oxford. In 1873 he be- 
came headmaster of Somersetshire College, Bath, 
and in 1894 editor of the Fortnightly Remew. 
Among his works are: Studies on Philosophy 
(1882); €onstructii.e Ethics (1886): Studies 
New and Old (1888) ; Life of John Stuart Mill 
(1889) ; The Idea of Tragedy (1900) ; The De- 
velopment of Maeterlinck (1904) , The Feminine 
Note in Fiction (1904) ; Rosemary’s Letter Book 
(1909) ; In Search of Egerxa (1911). 

COTIBTHEY, William Prideaux (1845- 
1913). An English retired official and writer, 
brother of Baron Courtney. He was born at 
Penzance and early (1865)* entered the office of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, from whieli 
he w’as retired in 1892. He wrote on political 
biography and history and published Register 
of National Bibliography (3 vols., 1905-^), 
and, with G. C. Boase, Bibliotheca Gornvhensi't 
(3 vols., 1874-82), and contributed to the 
Encyclopcedia Britanmca and the Dictionary of 
National Biography. 

COXTHT OF CHIVALRY. See Chivalry, 
Court of. 

COURT OF CLAIMS. See Claims, Court of. 

COURT OF COMMERCE. See Commerce 
Court. 

COURT OF COMMON PLEAS. See Com- 
mon Pleas, Court of, 

COURT OF INQUIRY. See Courts, Mili- 


tary. 

COURT OF LIONS. The most famous court 
of the Alhambra, taking its name from 12 white 
marble lions from whose mouths streams of 
water flowed into a central alabaster basin. 
The tiled court is surrounded by 124 columns 
delicately ornamented m filigree and colors, sup- 
porting a low gallery- For illustration, see 
Alhambra. 

COURT OF LOVE (Fr. Cour d’ Amour). 
The name applied in the later Middle Ages to 
groups of noble ladies who often, wdnle as- 
sembled to listen to the declamations of the 
troubadours, took occasion to decide upon ques- 
tions of courtesy and etiquette, particularly in 
affairs of love. According to some authorities 
these courts formed regular institutions during 
the twelfth century, the custom flourishing espe- 
cially in Provence. There was a code (still 
preserved) of 31 articles called De Arte Ama- 
torm et Reprohatione Amorts, by Andre, a 
royal chaplain, Who lived in the middle of the 
twelfth century. Decisions are said to have been 
based upon this code. A typical example of tlu* 
questions submitted to such tribunals is the fol- 
lowing: If a lady listened to one admirer, pressed 
the hand of another, and touched with her toe 
the foot of a third, which of these three was the 
favored suitor? Among the eminent ladies Tvho 
presided over these ^‘courts” were Queen Eleanor 
of Guienne and her daughter Marie de France, 
Countess of Champagne. Rend of Anjou, in the 
fifteenth century, made an ineffectual effort to 
resuscitate these ^‘courts.” Consult: Merray, La 
me m temps des cours df amour (Paris, 1876), 
VoL. VI.— 13 


and Reynouard, Ck^ de poMee orimimlm ^ 
troubadourst vol, ii |ib., 1817). 

COURT OF LOVE, Tbdb. A poan assigned 
to Chaucer, but possibly of later origin. It ap- 
pears in the edition of 1661. 

COURT OF REQUESTS. An inferior court 
of equity jurisdiction, instituted in the reign of 
Henry VIII for the purpose of affording relief 
to the Lord Chancellor. Its authority was 
limited to cag«s coming within the Jurisdiction 
of the High Court of Chancery, but dimmed of 
too small importance to engage the attention of 
that august tribunal. It was presided over by 
the Lord Privy Seal, assisted by jii%€8 known 
as Masters of Requests. It never attained great 
importanee, and was abolished by Act of Parlia- 
ment in 1641 (Stat. 16 and 17 Car. I, c. 10). 

The courts of conscience were also known as 
courts of requests. See Conscience. Coitrts or, 

COURT OF SESSION. The highest civil 
tribunal in Scotland, instituted in the reign of 
King James V. The object of its institution 
was to discharge the judicial functions which 
originally belonged to the King and his council, 
and which, since 1425, had in a great measure 
devolved on a committee of Parliament, as the 
great council of the nation. The Court of Re«- 
sion consisted at first of 14 ordinary judges and 
a president. One-half of these judges and the 
president were churchmen, and the practice of 
appointing ecclesiastics to the bench did not 
cease for some time even after the Reformation. 
The King had the privilege of appointing, in ad- 
dition to the ordinary judges, three or four 
peers or members of bis great council to sit and 
vote with the Lords of Session. The president of 
the court was the Lord Chancellor. His office 
was abolished at the union, and the practice of 
appointing peers to sit as members of the court 
gradually fell into disuse. 

From its foundation, till 1808, the Court of 
Ression consisted of one court; in that year it 
was divided into what are known as the first 
and second divisions, constituting ordinarily two 
separate courts possessing coiirdinate jurisdic- 
tion. The Lord Pr€»ident is still president of 
the whole court when called together for con- 
sultation, but on ordinary occasions he officiates 
simply as president of the first division. In 
1830 the numlier of judges in the Court of 
Session was reduced to 13, and that is still the 
full number. Of the five lords ordinary, only 
four sit daily. The judgments of the outer 
house, w'lth a few statutory exceptions, are ap- 
pealable to the inner hou.se. The youngest 
judge, or junior lord ordinary, officiates in a 
separate department of the outer house, called 
the “hill chandler,” where summary petitions 
and other branches of business peculiarly re- 
quiring dispatch are disposed of. This depart- 
ment alone is ojM;n during the vacations of rhe 
court, the judges, with the exception of the Lord 
President and Ixird Justice Clerk, f>fficiating in 
it in rotation. Either division of the Court of 
Session may call in the aid of three judges of 
the other, when equally divided in opinion. In 
cases of still greater difficulty, the lords ordiimry 
are also called in, and a hearing before the whole 
court, or in presence^ as it is called, takes place. 

Since the Act 31-32 Viet., c. 100, no hearings 
before the whole court have taken place; the 
eases being decided on written arguraenhs sub- 
mitted to the Judges, The judges of the Court 
of Session are appointed by the cro^ and hold 
their ofllo^ for life. No one is eligible to the 
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ttnltiB he iias served as an advoi^te or 
piineipal clerk of session for five years or as a 
writer to tee signet for 10 years. See CkxoBT. 

COtfBTOIS, kSor'twa', Gusta-VE Claude 
Etienne U8fi2- ). A French flfure and 
portrait painter, born at Pnsey, Hante-Sadne. 
He stndM with G^rdme in Paris and in 1889 
won the gold medal at the Paris Exposition. 
His genre and historical pictures include *‘Kar- 
cisse” f Marseilles) and “Hante and Virgil in 
Hell” (Besanqon). Among his recent works, 
exhibited at 8t. Louis in 1904, are ‘^Adam and 
Eye in Edm,” “Cupid Feasting,” and a portrait 
of Mine. G. From 1880 to 1890 he was the most 
fashionable portrait painter in Paris. 

COTTIITOI^, Jacqubs (1621-76), called Le 
Bourgignon (the Burgundian) and known in 
Italy as Giacomo Cortese and 11 Borgognone. 
A Roman battle and historical painter and 
etcher. He was born in St, Hippolyte (Franche- 
Comte) and was a pupil of his father, Jean 
Courtois, but went to Italy at the age of 15 and 
spent three years with the Spanish army in 
Lombardy. He then worked in Bologna, Flor- 
ence, Siena, and Rome, influenced successively 
by Guido Beni and Francesco Albani in Bologna, 
and by Cerquozzi and Pieter de Laar in Rome. 
Cerquozzi encouraged him to make battle scenes 
his specialty. His compositions, which usually 
represent cavalry combats, are remarkable for 
their fresh and spirited conception and their 
masterly treatment of light and atmosphere. 
They excited great admiration and found many 
imitators, and are to be seen in most of the 
principal galleries of Europe. At the age of 36 
he entered a Jesuit convent and thereafter de- 
voted himself to religious pictures. His brother 
Guillaume, or Guglielmo, also called II Bor- 
gognone, painted fn^scoea in the Quirinal Palace 
and in sevi'ral Roman churches, among others 
the Lateran Basilica and San Marco. 

COURT PARTY, The, A term applied as 
early as 1620 to the supporters of the political 
policy of the Stuart dynasty as opposed to the 
Country party, during the disputes of King and 
Commons. At the end of the century the party 
represented high Toryism, Jacobi tism, and High 
Church principles. 

COURTRAI, koor'tra.' (Flemish Kortryh). 
A town in the Province of West 'Flanders, Bel- 
gium, on the Lys, 26 miles southwest of Ghent 
(Map : Belgium! B 4) . Gourtrai is built on both 
sides of the river, surrounded by walls, has a 
castle, a citadel, a fine old bridge flanked with 
Flemish towers, a noble town hall, and a beauti- 
ful Gothic church, founded in 1238 by Baldwin, 
Count of Flanders. The town hall, dating from 
the sixteenth auitury and now restored, con- 
tains fine ehininey pieces, frescoes, and statu- 
ettes. Behind it is the museum of antiquities. 
In the church of Notre Dame is one of Van 
Dyck’s most celebrated paintings, “Raising of 
the Cross.” An old belfry is an interesting 
antique. Table damask, cotton, woolen, and 
bleared goods, sugar, tobacco, and oils are the 
articles of manufacture for which Courtrai is 
celebrated, as well as its Valenciennes lace and 
the excellent flax grown near by. The city 
boasts a college, an academy of painting and 
architecture, and an industrial school. Pop., 
1890, 30,400; 1905, 34,760; 1910, 35,872. Cour- 
trai dates back to Roman times, when it was 
called Cortoriacum. During the Middle Ages it 
was an important industrial centre. On July 
11, 1302, the Flemings, citmens of Ghent and 
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Bruges chiefly, numbering 20,000, won a splendid 
victory over 47,0W French beneath the walls of 
Courtrai. More than 700 pairs of golden spurs, 
worn by the French nobility, were gather^ by 
the Flemings, and the battle was henceforth 
called the “Battle of the Spurs.” The town suf- 
fered greatly in the French wars of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. 

COURTS, Childben’s or Juvenile. See 
Juvenile Offendees. 

COURTS, Militaby. Military courts are dis- 
tinguished from civil courts both in their or^n- 
ization and procedure. They are divided into 
courts-martial and courts of inquiry, which in 
their various forms are described below. 

Courts-Martial (Fr., military courts) are 
statutory institutions for the enforcement of 
order and discipline in armies and navies. The 
American army is governed by a military code 
mainly derived from that of England. The mili- 
tary tribunals instituted in America and Eng- 
land for the administration of this code do not 
differ materially in composition, power, or pro- 
cedure. The court of the constable and marshal 
recognized in t!ie Statute of Richard 11, e, 2, ap- 
pears to have been the first in England to ad- 
minister military justice. The office of high con- 
stlikle was abolished in the reign of Henry VIII, 
ana with it lapsed all the criminal jurisdiction 
of this court. From this time until 1689, when 
military courts were recognized by statute, mili- 
tary law was administered by means of commis- 
sioners, by the general in coipmand of troops, or 
by means of deputies appointed by him. These 
commissioners or deputies were usually officers 
of the army and constituted courts or councils 
of war. Some time prior to the passing of the 
Mutiny Act these councils of war ivere called 
courts-martial, and with few modifications are 
now the existing military tribunal. 

American courts-martial are instituted by au- 
thority of Congiess, in. pursuance of a power, 
conferred by tlie Constitution, to try offenses 
committed while the party is in the military 
service. These courts are ( 1 ) the general court- 
martial; (2) the special courts-martial; (3) the 
summary courts-martial. The jurisdiction of the 
general court-martial extends to every person 
subject to military law for any offense within 
the cognizance of a military court. It is the 
only military court that can try a commissioned 
oflicer, and it takes cognizance of the serious 
offenses committed by enlisted men. The power 
to assemble a general court-martial is given by 
statute to the President of the United States, the 
commanding officer of a territorial division or 
department, the superintendent of the military 
academy, the commanding officer of an army, a 
field army, an army corps, a division, or a sepa- 
rate brigade, and, when empowered by the Presi- 
dent, the commanding officer of any district or 
of any force or body of troops. * The statute pro- 
vides that a general court-martial may consist 
of any number of officers from 5 to 13 inclusive, 
and that it shall not consist of less than 13 when 
that number can be convened without manifest 
injury to the service. The officers who are com- 
petent to appoint a court-martial are competent 
to appoint a Judge advocate for the same. The 
judge advocate prosecutes in the name of the 
United Stat^ and is, under <»rtain circum- 
stances, counsel for tlie prisoner. He summons 
witnesses for prosecution and defense. The origi- 
nal charges are sent to this officer, and if he con- 
siders any amendment n^^sary he eommuni- 
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mtm with the officer appointii^ the ecurt When 
the convening officer has satisfied himself that 
the charge preferred discloses an offense under 
^e Articles of War (q.v.), and that the evi- 
dence forthcoming is sufficient to justifv the trial 
of the accused, he issues an order defining the 
pla^ and. time of the meeting of the court, and 
naming, in the order of their rank in the ser- 
vice, the officers who are to compose it. 

When a commissioned officer is to be tried, tlie 
officer appointing the court details, if he can, 
without prejudice to the service, officers of rank 
equal or superior to that of the accused. He 
also avoids detailing the officer who has investi- 
gated the charges against the accused, or one 
who will be a principal witness against him, or 
the immediate commanding officer of tlie accused. 
A member of a court of inquiry respecting the 
matter on which the charges are founded, or an 
officer who has a personal interest m the case, 
is not detailed. An officer who is the accuser or 
is a witness for the prosecution is forbidden by 
statute from sitting as a member of the eouit- 
martial for the trial of the case in which he is 
such witness or accuser. Court-martial pro- 
cedure does not differ materially from that of 
the ordinary criminal courts of the country. This 
court is, however, a judge of the law as well as 
of the facts of the case it tries. Before it pro- 
ceeds upon any trial the judge advocate admin- 
isters an oath to each member which requires 
him, as a j'uror, to w’ell and truly try and de- 
termine, according to evidence, the matter . . . 
before him, etc , and as a judge to duly adiiim- 
ister justice without partiality, favor, or affec- 
tion, etc. This oath includes also one of secrecy 
as to the votes of members, and of the senUmce 
of the court, until approved. The judge adiocate 
is also required to take a similar oath of se- 
crecy. Congress has power to prescribe not only 
the organization and jurisdiction of courts-mar- 
tial, but also their practice, and the mode of 
executing their sentences. It has secured to the 
accused a right of challenge to a member of his 
court, and immunity from a second trial for the 
same offense. It has fixed the period of time 
within which the accused must be prosecuted. 
The form of procedure for a general court-mar- 
tial is laid down in works treating of the subject 
of military law and in the “^Manual for Courts- 
Martial,” a government publication issued gen- 
erally to the semce. 

Special Courts-ltartial were established by 
the Act of March 3, 1913, which became effective 
July 1, 1913. By the operation of this act the 
garrison and regimental courts formerly pro- 
vided for cases not capital were abolished. Spe- 
cial courts-martial may consist of any number 
of officers, from three to five inclusive, and a 
judge advocate. The same eligibility rules as 
in general eourts-martial apply. Special courts- 
martial may be appointed by the commanding 
officer of a district, garrison, fort, camp, or other 
place where troops are on duty, and the com- 
manding officer of a brigade, regiment, detached 
battalion, or other detached conpand, may ap- 
point special courts-martial for his command, but 
such special eourts-martial may in any case be 
appointed by superior authority when by the 
latter darned desirable. Special eourts-martial 
may try any person subj^t to military law, ex- 
cept an officer, for any crime or i^ense not 
capital made punishable by the Articles of War. 
These courts have power to adjudge punishment 
not to exceed confinement at hard labor for six 


months or forfeiture of pay for six months, or 
both, and in addition thereto reduction to tbe 
ranks in cases of noncommissioned officers* The 
procedure and record are the same m for general 
courte-martial, except that totimony is not ordi- 
narily recorded. 

Summary Courte-UArthsl consist of one of- 
ficer and may be appointed by the commanding 
officer of any fort, ^rrison, or other place wdiere 
troops are on duty or of anv regiment, to,ttaliou, 
or detachment. Its proceedings are summary in 
character, and its record is meagre. It may try 
any soldier, except one holding a certificate of 
eligibility to promotion, for any offense not 
capital and may adjudge punishment not to ex- 
ctHsl confinement at hard lalior for three months 
or foifeiture of three months’ pay, or both, and 
in addition thereto reduction to the ranks in 
caiscs of noncommissioned officers. Tlie author- 
ity appointing a summary court approves or 
disapproves its action. This court, as instituted 
in the United States, has no power to try capi- 
tal cases or coniniissioneti offieiTs. In Knglaiid 
this court has been instituted for the purpose 
of trying offenses committed in active service, 
winch, with due regard to the public service, 
could not be tried by tbe ordinary courts. It 
is competent to try any officers, soldiers, or other 
persons subjei't to military law for any offens<«, 
and, if composed of thrtH* ollioers, can award all 
the pimishnieiits of a general court-martial. 

A Court of Inquiry is, in its function, anal- 
ogous to a grand jury in civil procedure. It is 
convened to evainine into the nature of any 
transaction of, or accusation or imputation 
against, any officer or soldn'r in the siwviee Un- 
less spi'ciaily ordered to do so, it dties not give 
an opinion on the merits of the case it investi- 
gates, A dissenting ojunion is author iz«‘d A 
court of mquiiy may Ik* ordered by the President 
or by any commanding officer, but shall never be 
ordered by a commanding officer, except upon a 
demand by the officer or soldier wliose conduct 
is to be inquired into It consists of one or 
more officers, not exceeding three, and a recorder. 
The order convening a court of inquiry details 
tlie members and recorder by name, specifies the 
subject matter of impnry, and directs a report 
of tbe facts, or of the facts with opinion. Under 
the military laws of the United States a court of 
inquiry and the recorder thereof have the jHiwer 
to summon witnesses and to take evidence on 
oath. This is nt)t so in the English service, 
•where it has no judicial powder, and is simply a 
board directed to collect evidence with respect to 
a transaction into which the commanding officer 
himself cannot conveniently inquire. A court of 
inquiry, wwote Sir Charles Napier, “ought gen- 
eially to be a clos*^ court, no one allowed to 
enter but such individuals as are called for, 
and who, being privately examined, are sent out. 
... It 18 generally objectionable to make a 
court of iiKpiiry an open court.” 

Military Courts of Other Countries. In 
the array of Germany there are general and 
regimental courts. In trials of enlisted men a 
certain proportion of tbe meraliers of the court 
are of the rank of the accuscxl. In the Russian 
army there is a supreme tribunal at Bt. Peters- 
burg, and district and regimental conrts-martial. 
In tbe French army individual officers have large 
powers of imprisonment, and there are regiments 
and courts of discipline for hard characters. In 
the Austrian army there are courts of first in- 
stance, and courts of appeal from the former. 
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Militaiy lawyers are also attached to each r€^- 
ment to help in the administration of militaiy 
justice. 

Bihliography. A Manual for Courts-Martial 
was prepared by direction of the Secretaiy of 
War for the use of the army of the United 
States in 1910 and has been amended to contain 
all changes up to August, 1910. For the Eng- 
lish practice, Simmons, Courts-Marttal (London, 
1873), may be consulted. See Militaey Law. 

COTJETSHIP OF MILES STAEDISH, 
The. a hexametrie poem by Longfellow ( 1858 ) . 

COUET TEHHIS. Indoor tennis (see dia- 
gram). Usually the court occupies an entire 
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COUKT TENNIS. 


building and is lighted from the roof. The play- 
ing space is usually about 96 by 32 feet, sur- 
rounded on three sides by a corridor about 6 
feet wide (the penthouse), which has a sloping 
roof about 7 feet high. The spectators occupy 
the dedans, or the part of the penthouse situated 
in the rear of the court, and separated from the 
same by an open grating. The m<^t complete 
courts have floors of asphalt, and cement walls 
painted black to a height of 18 feet. The nets 
divide the court, and also the sermoe and hazard 
sid^ of the game. The tambour is a projection 
on tiie hazard side, resembling a chimney, and 


i^ar it (in the penthouse) is the grille, , The 
chases are numbered on the floor (from 1 to 6) 
and are employed to divide part of the court 
into the number of spaces required by the game. 
In playing the game the server must stand in 
the service court and serve the ball over the 
penthouse, it being required to strike on the 
penthouse roof and then roll off into the receiv- 
ing court. The player on the hazard side strikes 
it on the bound wherever he chooses, if only it 
first strikes the ground on the opposite side of 
the net; e.g., he may strike it against the 
nearest wall, so that it rebounds across the net. 
A “chase” is called when the player fails to 
strike the ball before the second bound, unless he 
is on the hazard side and beyond the service line. 
Further, a record is made of the cross lines at 
which the ball bounds, which, however, does not 
affect the score unless the game stands at 40, 
in which event sides are changed and the con- 
testants play for the “chase.” The player 
responsible for the “chase,” by permitting the 
same to be made, will attempt to return the ball 
nearer to the end wall than the point at which 
it was marked, to insure its bounding a second 
time, making the attempt as often as his op- 
ponent returns the ball until he either succeeds 
or misses. In the former event he is credited 
with the “strike”; while in the latter his op- 
ponent scores. For more detailed information 
regarding the game, its scoring, and its history, 
see Tennis. 

COUET THEATEE, The. A playhouse for 
comedies and farces, situated in Sloane Square, 
London. Originally a chapel built in 1818, it 
was turned into a theatre. 

COUSA, John. See Alexander John I. 
COUSE, E( anger) Irving (1866- ). An 

American painter. He was born in Saginaw, 
Mich., and studied at the Art Institute, Chicago, 
the National Academy of Design, New York, and 
in Paris at the Eeole des Beaux-Arts and 
Acad4mie Julian under Bouguereau and Kobert 
Fleury. He lived 10 years in France, where he 
painted charming scenes of the Normandy coast. 
After his return to America he devoted himself 
to depicting the life and habits of the Tslob 
Indians, a Pueblo tribe in New Mexico. He re- 
veals the poetical and philosophical rather than 
the savage and warlike side of the Indians, and 
his skillfully executed pictures are full of senti- 
ment. Among those in public galleries are : 
“Elkfoot” (National Gallery, Washington) , 
“The Forest Camp” (Brooklyn Museum) : “The 
Tom-Tom Maker” (Lotos Club, New York) ; 
“Medicine Fires” (Montclair Gallery, New 
Jersey) ; “Shapanagons, a Chippewa Chieif” (De- 
troit Mu^um ) . He w^as elected to the National 
Academy of Design in 1911. Among his more 
recent works are: “Mending the War Bonnet”; 
“Making Pottery” (awarded the Carnegie 
prize); “Rushing Water” (1912); “Twilight, 
Taos Pueblo” (1913). 

COUSUT, kbb^zaN'. The name of two promi- 
nent French artists of the sixteenth century. — 
Jean the elder (1490-1560), sculptor, painter, 
and wood engraver, was probably born at Sena, 
where he passed most of his life, and is ^id to 
have designed some of the stained-glass windows 
in the cathedral. In 1540 he was occupied in 
Paris with the festive decorations for the entij 
of Emperor Charles V. His only authentic 
painting is “The Last Judgment” (Louvre), al- 
though many others have been ascribed to him. 
As a sculptor he modeled the fine tomb of 
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AdmM Chabot, bow in the Lonvre, and the 
sciiiptnre& formexly in the chapel of Pagny (Bur- 
gundy ) . A large number of wood engravinga 
hpe also been ciediUd to him. Shortlv before 
Ms death he published Livre de Perspective de 
Jmn Ccmw, Smonois (1560). —His son and 
pupil, Jean the younger (e. 1522-94), was born 
in Sens. He certainly designed the glass win- 
dows and probably the sculptures of the castle 
of Fleurigny (Sens), and probably the glasses ui 
the church of Saint-Gervais, Pan's, but not those 
of the Sainte-Chapelle at Vincennes. He painted 
five portraits of the Bouvyer familv, and was 
the author of a book on The True'^ Science of 
Portraiture, and also probably a Book of For- 
tune, containing 200 drawing's. He is said to 
have illustrated many other works, including 
Ovid and ^ICsop. Consult: Roy, “Les deux Jeh«iii 
Cousin,” in Mem. de la SocietS Archdol. de Sens, 
vol. xxiv (1909); Dimier, French Painting in 
the Siicteenth Century (1904), id., Bulletin dc 
Part ancien et moderne (1909). 

COUSIN, Victor (1792-1867). A French 
philosopher and historian. He was born in 
Paris and studied with such brilliant success at 
the Ecole Xormale that m 1815 he w’aa appointed 
assistant to Royer-Collard in the chair of p!»i- 
losophy at the Sorbonne. He threw hiniself 
heartily into tlie reaction against the sensa- 
tionalistie philosophy and literature of the eight- 
eenth century, w^hich was tiien in possession of 
the field. (See SENSATiONALibit.) In 1817 be 
visited Germany, where he was introduced to 
bolder and more speculative systems of philos- 
ophy than any he had yet known, becoming ac- 
quainted with Jacobi, Schelhng, Hegel, and 
Goethe. During a later visit to Germany, in 
1824-25, he was susjiected of revolutionary ten- 
dencies. and imprisoned in Berlin, where he w’as 
detained for six months. He took advantage of 
his compulsory detention in Prussia to studv 
the philosophy of Hegel, w-hich had no small 
influence on his susceptible intellect. On his 
return to France he took a decided stand against 
the reactionary pohev of Charles X, and in 1828, 
when the comparatively liberal ministry of 
Martignac came into office. Cousin, who had for 
some years been suspended from bis profes- 
sorial functions, w^as reinstated in his chair. 
Meanwhile he had become known as an author 
by his editions of Proclus and Descartes (1820- 
26), and by the earlier volumes of his celebrated 
translation of Plato, which was finished in 
1840. Cousin reached the height of his popu- 
larity and influence as a philosophic teacher in 
the years 1828-30, when often as many as 2000 
enthusiastic hearers gathered around him He 
was young, simple, and pure in his habits, his 
doctrines were for the most part new to his 
audience, bold, and in harmony with the spirit 
of the time. The finest qualities of the national 
genius appeared in his lectures — a wonderful 
lucidity of exposition, an exquisite beauty of 
style, such as few philosophers have equaled, a 
brilliancy of generalization and criticism, and a 
power of coordinating the facts of histoiy and 
philosophy so as to make each illustrate the 
other and reveal their most intricate relations. 
At this period Cousin was one of the most in- 
fluential leaders of opinion among the educated 
classes in Paris. After the revolution of 1830, 
when his friend Guizot became Prime Minister, 
he was made a member of the Council of Public 
Instruction, in 1832 a peer of France, and later 
director of the Ecole Normale and virtual head 


of the University. His efforte for the orgKttiiik* 
tion of primary instroetlon are to be seen in 
the valuable reports which he drew up from 
personal ob^rvation on the state of public Pli- 
cation in Germany and Holland. His influence 
sliows itself in this sphere even to Hie present 
day. In 1840 he was electP a member of the 
Academic des Sciences Morales et Politique, and 
in the same year became Minister of Public 
Instruction in the cabinet of Thiers. After the 
revolution of 1848 Cousin aidP the government 
of ('avaignac, and publishp an antisocialistic 
brochure callp Justice et charite. After 1849 
he disappeared from public life. 

Cousin was greater as an expounder of his- 
torical systems of philosophy than as an original 
thinker. At first a disciple of Royer-Collard and 
the Scottish school, he was attached to the psy- 
chological method of investigating, afterward a 
keen student of tlie German school, he expounded 
tile views of Schelling and Hegel with such en- 
tliusiasin tliat he might legitimacy enougli have 
been considered a "German idealist.” But he 
endeavored to mediate between tlie German 
standpoint of an impersonal reason and that of 
empirical psychology. In the later years of his 
life his views carried him to a modiflp Car- 
tesianiani. Sw DescaRtes. 

Cousin's chief works, besides those already 
mentioned, arc Fragments philosophtques 
(1826); Du vrai, du heau, et du J)ien (1837; 
Eng. trans., 1854) , tUmrs d’histoirc de la phu 
losophie morale au XVIlIe si^^cle (1839-42, eon- 
taming discussions of the Sensationalirtic school, 
the Scottish school, and Kant) , Cours dc 
philosophic (1828, containing un introduction to 
the iiistory of philosophy, and lectures on the 
pliilosophy of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries). He also contributed a great variety 
of papers to tlie French reviews. Besides his 
pliiiosophical work he rendered a very real serv- 
ice to tlie history of the seventeenth century 
m France by his luminous and stimulating 
sketches of Mcadanies de Longueville, de Haute- 
fort, de Saby, and a number of other great per- 
sonages of the period. Consult; Hamilton, Dis- 
cussions on Philosophy, Literature, Education, 
and University Jieform (London, 1852) ; Tame, 
m IjCs philosophcs fran^ais du XIXe si^cle. 

( I'aris, 1857) , .Janet, J/ictor Cousin et son oeuvre 
(lb., 1885); Barth^lemy Saint-Hilaire, Victor 
Cousin, sa me et sa correspondance (3 vols., ib., 
1895), Jules Simon, Victor Cousin (ib., 1887); 
Charles Waddington, “Un grand borame et son 
secretaire,” in Seances et travaus) de Vacadimie 
des sciences morales et politiques, vol, clxx (ib., 
1908) , Babbitt, The Masters of Modern Criti- 
cism (Boston, 1912). 

GOUSINE BETTE, k^'z^n' La. A novel 
by Balzac (1846) dealing with the love of an 
aunt and a nitx;e for the same youth, 

COUSIN MICHEL, md'Kd. A humorous 
appellation for the German native, correspond- 
ing to Brother Jonathan as applip to the 
American. 

COUSm-MONTAUBAN, kM'z&N' 
baN', Charles Guillaume Marie. See Palikao, 
CoUST OP. 

COUSIN EONS, kWtAn' p6N, Le. A novel 
by Balzac ( 1847 ) , dealing with the last moments 
and death of an old bachelor whose invaluable 
collection of paintings made him an object of 
solicitude and intrigue to relatives and strangers. 

COUSINS, kflz’nz, Samuel (1801-87). An 
English mezzotint engraver. He was bom in 
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Exeter and was early apprenticed to the mezzo- 
tint engraTer S, W. Reynolds. The famous 
plates of Lady Acland and children, and of 
Master Lambton (after Lawrence) are among his 
first independent works. These were followed by 
many portraits and pictures after Reynolds, 
Lawrence, Gainsborough, J. E. Millais, Wilkie, 
Landseer, and otliers. Ilis work is characterized 
by extreme delicacy and versatility of treatment 
and interprets the originals in a truthful and 
graphic manner. The British Museum contains 
a large collection of his mezzotints. Cousins was 
the first to receive the rank of Academician En- 
gra\er (1855). Consult his biography by A. 
Whitman (London, 1904). 

GOtJSSEMAKEB, koSs'mA'kar', Ciiables Ed- 
mond Henbi de (1805-76). A French historian 
of music, born at Bailleul (Xord). He studied 
at the Douai Lyc4e and completed his musical 
education under Moreau and Lefebvre. He de- 
voted himself principally to researches on 
mediaeval music and published Histotre de Vhar- 
monte au moyen-dge (1852) ; Drames Uturgiquea 
du moyen-dge (1861); Les harmomstes dea 
XJl^me et XlJJeme aiMea (1864); Les har- 
moniatcs du XJVdme siecle (1869) , and Scrtp- 
torea de Mnsica Medii Mm (1866-75), his 
principal work, reprinted by Moser in 190k 

COTJSTOU, koo'st?)?)'. A family of French 
sculptors. — Nicoias ( 1658-1733) , born in Lyons, 
studied first# with his father, Francois, a wood 
carver, and later with his uncle Antoine Coyze- 
vox in Paris. After three years in Rome he 
returned to Pans, where he was appointed rector 
of the Academy m 1720, and chancellor m 1733. 
Hts extremely numerous works include decora- 
tions for the palaces of Versailles, Trianon, and 
Marly, in which he was assisted by bis brother 
Guillaume; they include: “Union of the Seine 
and the Marne” and “Daphne Pursued by 
Apollo,” in the Garden of the Tuileries, statues 
of Julius Ca'sar and of Louis XIV, in the 
Louvre, and “The Descent from the Cross,” in 
the choir of Notre Dame. His younger brother, 
Guillaume the Eldeb (1677-1746), studied 
under his father and Antoine Coyzevox and spent 
sevetal years in Rome, where he assisted Pierre 
Legros. Besides work done in collaboration with 
hia brother, and nianv portrait busts and myth- 
ological statui's, he modeled the kneeling statue 
of Louis XITI in Notre Dame, the fine group of 
“Ocean and Mediterranean,” and the vigorous 
and spirited marble groups of the “Horses of 
Marly” at the entrance to the Champs Elysees, 
which inaugurated a new and more natural era 
of French sculpture. He was appointed director 
of the Academy in 1735. — Guillaume the 
Youngeb (1710-77), son and pupil of the 
former, von the Pnx de Rome in 1735. His 
works include religious and mythological 
statues, such as “Apotheosis of St. Frangoia 
Xavier” in the Eglise Saint-Paul, Bordeaux, and 
“Mars and Venus” in the cattle of Sans Souci, 
Potsdam, and the tomb of the Dauphin, father 
of Louis X%^I, in the cathedral of Sens. Consult 
Lady Dilke, French Architects and Sculptors of 
the Eighteenth Century (1900), and “lies Cous- 
tou,” Cazette des Benuo'-Arts, vol. i (1901). 

COIFTAITCES, koo'tkNs'. A picturesque town 
in the Department of La Manehe, France, on the 
Soulle, 41 miles south of Cherbourg (Map; 
France, N., D 3). An old city, it is built on a 
conical hill 7 miles from the English Channel, 
and is the seat of a bishopric. Its cathedral of 
Notre Dame is one of the finest specimens 


of ecclesiastical arehit^tnre in the early Points 
style of Normandy. Other noteworthy fratnr^ 
are the (Jothie church of Saint-Pierre, the pnblie 
gardens and museum, and the ruins of an an- 
cient aqueduct. Coutences has manufactures of 
muslins, lace, yarns, cotton goods, pianos and 
organs, and a trade in grain. Marble is quarried, 
and there is a good market for horses and cattle. 
Pop., 1891, 8145; 1901, 6991; 1911, 6699. The 
town is the Constantia of the Romans. For a 
history and description, consult Annuaire guide 
de Coutancea (Coutances, 1897) ; U. Chevalier, 
Repertoire dea sources et topohihliographie 
(Montbeliard, 1894-99). 

COUTHON, koS'toN', Geobges (1755-94). A 
French politician and revolutionary leader, bom 
at Orsay, in Auvergne, Dec. 22, 1755. He prac- 
ticed law successfully at Clermont, where he 
acquired great popularity on account of his fine 
intellectual powers and grave gentleness of char- 
acter. At first a moderate Republican, he was 
elected to municipal office and later, in 1791, 
was sent by the electors of Puy-de-D6me to rep- 
resent them in the Legislative Assembly. He 
became more and more radical with the progress 
of the Revolution, and, though a chronic invalid, 
he poured forth invectives against royalty and 
the Church from the tribune. He voted for the 
death of the French monarch without delay or 
appeal to the country. Elected to the Conven- 
tion, Couthon attached himself to Robespierre, 
was appointed a member of the Committee of 
Public Safety in 1793, and sent against the in- 
surgent city of Lyons. After the entrance of 
tlie Republican army Couthon showed compara- 
tive moderation and controlled the soldiery. 
Only 24 of the insurgents were put to death, and 
th 9 Ugh property was ruthlessly destroyed, the 
lives of the citizens were respected until the 
arrival of Collot d’Herbois (q.v.). Couthon re- 
turned to Paris, formed with Robespierre and 
Saint- Just a supreme tribunal, and made him- 
self conspicuous by his extreme vimlence against 
England. He assisted Robespierre in destroy- 
ing the partisans of Hebert and Danton, but 
was himself involved in the ruin which overtook 
his chief. After a vain attempt at suicide 
Couthon was borne to the guillotine, July 28, 
1794, together with Saint- Just and Robespierre. 
Consult: M4ge, Correspondence de Couthon 
(Paris, 1872) ; Aulard, Les orateurs de la Idgts- 
lative et de la convention (Paris, 1885-86) ; 
Morse-Stephens, The French Revolution (New 
York, 1891). 

COUTBAS, k?Jo'tiA'. A town in the Depart- 
ment of Gironde, France, on the left bank of the 
Dronne, 26 miles northeast of Bordeaux (Map: 
France, S., D 3 ) . Coutras has a trade in flour, 
and the district produces red wine and brandy. 
The place is noteworthy on account of the bloody 
victory gained here in 1587 by Henry of Navarre 
ovtT the forces of the Catholic League. Pop., 
1891, 4231: 1901, 4062, 1911, 4807. 

COXTTTS, koots. See Buedett-Coutts. 

COtJTirBE, Guillaume (1851- ). A 

Canadian musician and composer, bom and edu- 
cated in Montreal. He early manifested an un- 
usual talent for music and, when 13 years old, 
became organist of St. Briket’s Church, Mont- 
real, and, when 16, organist of the church of 
St. James. Later he studied for five years in 
Paris, where he was admitted to the National 
Society of Music and the Paris Conservatory of 
Music and was appointed organist of Sainte- 
Clothilde’s Church. He returned to Canada in 
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Soc«4t# des spmphonistes, and 
m 1880 became director of the Montreal Philhar- 
moaic bmiety. He was appointed professor of 
musical theory in several educational institu- 
tions in Montreal, including the McGill Con- 
servatory of Music, and became director of the 
Amateur C^eratic Club and of the Montreal 
Symphony Orchestra. He published many musi- 
cal compositions, some of winch were accepted 
and performed by the National Society of Music, 
Paris the only Canadian compositions thus 
honored. In 1900 he was named, bv the French 
government, Officier d’lnstitut Pubiie. 

COUTURE, kod'tiir', Thomas (1815-79). A 
French historical and genre painter. He was 
born at Senlis, Dec. 21, 1815. He studied under 
Gros and Delaroche without being a follower of 
either. In 1837 he obtained the Prix de Rome, 
and in 1845 his picture, ‘ The Thirst for Gold” 
(Toulouse Museum, replica in Amsterdam), 
brought him a wide reputation. His “Romans 
of the Decadence” (1847) obtained a first-class 
medal and created a great and lasting sensation 
and is now in the Louvre. Among his other 
works are the “Falconer” (1855), “Damoclch” 
(1872), and “Day Dreams” (1855, in the Metro- 
politan Museum). Under Napoleon III he be- 
came court painter, but he was not enough of a 
courtier to please the Emperor and resigned liis 
position. In 1869 he retired to Villiers-le-Bel, 
near Paris, where he died. He was neglected in 
France, but his pictures were purchased by 
foreigners, especially by Americans. He also 
painted the frescoes in the chapel of the Virgin, 
Saint-Eustaehe, Pans, and during his last period 
many portraits, of which there are frequent ex- 
amples in the museums of southern France. The 
chief beauty of his art is its rich, glowing color, 
and it is also good m line. He was very im- 
portant as a teacher, counting Fuerbach, Victor 
Muller, Puvis de Chavannes, Manet, and many 
Americans, Russians, and Germans among his 
pupils. His book, Coni'ei'mHons on Art Methods, 
was translated by Stewart and published in New 
York in 1879. Consult* Healey, “Couture,” in 
Van Dyck’s Modern French Matters (New York, 
1896) , Claretie, Petnttes et sculp tcurs contem- 
porams (Pans, 1873) ; Flat, “Un peintre as- 
siinilateur,” in Revue Politique et Litteravre 
(Pans, 1913). 

COUVADE, kw'v&d' ( Fr , a brooding, from 
couver, to hatch, from Lat. cuhare, to lie down). 
A custom of certain primitive peoples in accord- 
ance with which the father of a new-born babe 
adopts the role of invalid while the mother goes 
about her ordinary occupations. The custom 
was well developed on both hemispheres. On the 
authority of Strabo and later writers it was 
ascribed"^ to the Basques of Europe, a theory 
w'hich has been much discussed, while Ripley 
is skeptical as to the present existence of the 
custom among the Basques. Traces of it are 
found in Asia and in North America, and it has 
been well obsen^ed in South America by Rodway 
(In the Gumna Forest, 1895) and others. In- 
deed, South America and the West Indies are 
the areas in which the couvade has been de- 
veloped to the highest degree, Tylor was at first 
inclined to explain the usage as implying a 
physical bond between parent and child, so that 
the father’s actions are believed to affect the 
child’s condition. Later Tylor adopted Bacho- 
fen’s theory that the couvade was the signpost 
of a change from maternal to paternal descent; 
the motive he originally assigned to the practice 


remains valid, but tb« ^^sympatiietie prohiMHnm 
may be interpreted as originally practiced by tbs 
mother only, and afterward sdopted by the 
father also.” This later explanation was in 
accord with the theory, until recently current 
among anthropologists, that maternal descent 
invariably preyed paternal dteaeent. This posi- 
tion, how*ever, has betm so vigorously assailed 
that Tylor's original interpretetias of the cou- 
vade as simply a result of belief in sympathetic 
magic seems preferable. Consult further; Rip- 
lev, TAe /?accs of Europe (1899); McGee, ‘TThe 
Seri Indians,” 11th Rep, Bur. Am, Sthnoloffp ; 
T}Ior, Researches into the Early Bist&rp of 
Mankind, pp. 291 ff.; id., “On a Method of In- 
vestigating the Development of Institutions,” 
Journal of the Anthtopological Institute, voL 
xviii, pp. 254 ff. (1889), Floss, Das Weib 
(1897) ; etc. See Man, Sciencr or. 

COUXIA, ktm'shd-fi, or COUXIO, kS5'sht-6, 
A South American monkev. See Saki. 

COVA'RIANTS. See Fosms. 

COVE ( AS, oofa, chamber, led. hofi, hut, 
MHG. kobe, Ger. Koben, stall). In architecture, 
a long concave surface approximately a quarter 
circle in section, interposed in place of a cornice 
between the wall and ceiling, or employed to 
suj)port a projecting story or balcony, or even 
to form a crowning feature to a structure, as on 
the gateway of the C/crtosa at Pavia, or the front 
ot Kan Lorenzo ftion at Rome. The coves (or 
coving) of many splendid Italian and French 
ceilings of the sixteenth to the eighteenth cen- 
turies were interseettd by vaulted lunettes called 
penetrations, and both coves and penetrations 
were richly decorated with paintings, stucco re- 
lief, and gilding. Famous examples are in the 
library of Siena Cathedral and the Loggia of 
the Farnesina at Rome, decorated by Raphael 
and his pupils. 

COV'ENANT (OF. covenant, Fr. convemant, 
It. contenenie, from I^at. convenire, to agree, 
from com-, together -4- ventre, to come). A term 
inueb used in theology, derived from the Hebrew 
bcrith of the Old Testament and the Greek 
diat(i^eke of the New, both meaning “covenant.” 
It was emphasized in the federal Geology dur- 
ing the constructive Protestant period (by Coc- 
ceius, 1603-69 (q.v.) ), and was incorporated in 
the Westminster Confession. God is represenbid 
as making successividy, with Adam, Noah, Abra- 
ham, and all Israel, covenants, which are substan- 
tially the same covenant, under which Israel is 
adopted as God’s special and chosen people and is 
bound to Him in close and mutual obligations. 
The covenants of the Old Testament are all sub- 
stantially “covenants of works,” putting blessing 
upon the basis of obedience, the one covenant 
of the New Testament, which replaces the others, 
conditions blessing upon faith in Jesus Christ. 
See Ff.dehal Thfjolooy. 

COVENANT. In English law, a contract by 
deed or specialty, i.e., one in which the validity 
of the promise does not depend upon considera- 
tion (q.v,) as in the case of simple contracts, but 
upon the formality of execution of the contract 
by sealing and delivery. The essential charac- 
teristic of covenants distinguisliing them from 
other specialties is the express promise to pay 
a sura of monw or to perform a certain act. 
Thus a bond dififos from a covenant only in that 
it is a mere acknowledgment of indebtedness 
without an ^press promise to pay the amount of 
the bond. 

The term ‘^covenant” is also used in a nar- 
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rowca* sense to indicate the promise or stipula- 
tion contained in a specialty or deed which is 
incidental to its mam purpose, as, e.g., the 
covenants of warranty contained in a de^ of 
eonvt^ance. Although consideration was not 
required to render a covenant valid and enforce- 
able at law, courts of equity darned the seal to 
be presumptive evidence of consideration only, 
and would not compel the covenantor to perform 
his promise if it appeared that no consideration 
was given for it. This is probably the effect of 
modern statutes providing that the seal on 
sealed instruments is only presumptive evidence 
of consideration. 

In general, covenants, from their nature, are 
required to be expressed in the instrument by 
which they are created, but in certain excep- 
tional eases they are implied from the character 
of the instrument itself, as, e.g., the covenants 
implied in a lease (q.v.). 

At common law the form of action used to 
recover damages for breach of covenant was also 
known as covenant. Under modern codes of pro- 
cedure and practice acts, the action of covenant 
has become obsolete, the same office being per- 
formed by the various statutory forms of con- 
tract action. Covenants contained in the same 
instrument are said to be mutual, concurrent, 
or dependent. Covenants are said to be mutual 
when performance by each of the parties enter- 
ing into the covenant is a condition of perform- 
ance by the other, so that no action for breach 
of covenant will lie unless the party suing has 
performed or tendered performance of his cove- 
nant before bringing his action. An independent 
covenant is one which must be performed by the 
covenantor, irrespective of the performance of the 
covenantee’s covenant in the same instrument. 

Real covenants, or covenants which at early 
common law bound the covenantor’s heirs to the 
extent to which they inherited real estate, are 
now of slight importance, since all of the prop- 
erty of a deceased person, real as well as per- 
sonal, may be subjected to the payment of his 
debts. See Administration. 

Covenants running with the land are ^real 
covenants which relate to the use of real estate 
or require the covenantor to do something with 
reference to it. Their peculiarity is that any 
subsequent transferee of the real estate is en- 
titled to the benefit of the covenant, and may 
sue upon it, and that, in certain exceptional 
instances, when the covenant imposes a burden 
upon the owner of the real estate, the liability 
to perform the covenant passes to the transferee 
of the real estate. Strictly speaking, at com- 
mon law, the burden of a covenant will run with 
the land only where the relation of landlord and 
tenant subsists between the parties or, in some 
of the United States, where the covenant relates 
to a subordinate interest, as an easement, which 
the covenantee has in the land of the covenantor. 
In equity, however, land may be subjected to cer- 
tein restrictions by covenant of the owner which 
are enforceable against a subsequent purchaser 
with notice. See Assignment; Easement. 

Covenants for title are particular forms of 
covenant which run with the land and are made 
by tbe grantor in a deed or instrument convey- 
ing real estate. The usual covenants for title 
are: “The covenant of seisin (i.e., that the 
grantor is seised of the estate which he under- 
takes to convey) ; the covenant that the grantor 
has the right to convey, the covenant for quiet 
enjoyment (i.e., that the grantor will not inter- 


fere with the ime or enjc^nment of the real 
estate by his grantee) ; the covenant for further 
assurance (i.e., that the grantor will make any 
further n^essary conveyance to perfect his 
grantee’s title) ; and the covenant of warranty, 
which binds the covenantee to warrant and de- 
fend the title against any one claiming under 
paramount title or interest in the real estate 
conveyed. 

Formerly the effect of the covenant of war- 
ranty was to require the covenantor or his heirs 
to give the grantee other lands in case the title 
proved to be defective. In modern practice the 
effect of breach of any covenant for title is to 
entitle the covenantee or his grantee to recover 
damages. Covenants for quiet enjoyment and 
warranty, however, are not deemed to be broken 
until the grantee is actually disturbed in his 
possession. An important effect of certain cove- 
nants for title is to estop the grantor, and all 
claiming under or through him, from claiming 
any interest in the property conveyed, thus con- 
ferring upon his grantee a title by estoppel. 
See Estoppel; Warranty. 

Covenants to stand seised, formerly of great 
importance, were covenants by the owner of real 
estate to hold it to the use of, or in trust for, a 
relative. See Uses; Trust, 

Consult Sims, Treatise on Covenants (Chi- 
cago, 1901), and Rawle, Treatise on the Law of 
Covenants for Title (5th ed., Boston, 1887). 
See Bond; Contract; Specialty; Restraint 
OP Trade; etc.; and consult the authorities 
there referred to. 

COVEN AKTEBS. See Covenants, The; 
Presbyterianism. 

COVENANTS, The. A term by which the 
Scottish people denoted association of “bands” 
under oath to support each other in times of 
danger or to maintain some principle. The most 
famous ones are the National Covenant of 1638, 
and the Solemn League and Covenant of 1643, 
which are often referred to simply as the Cove- 
nant, though they should be clearly distinguished. 
The National Covenant was an agreement signed 
by all classes in Scotland to resist by force the 
introduction into Scotland by Charles I of a 
modified form of the English Book of Common 
Prayer, and a new body of canons increasing the 
nominal power of the Scottish bishops. The 
nobles disliked the increased power of the 
bishops because they were beginning to look upon 
them as rivals, and because they feared that 
Charles would proceed to a recovery of the 
church lands; while the commons disliked the 
Prayer Book, not only because it was English, 
but also because they looked upon it as a popish 
innovation. The Covenant was based upon a 
previous one of 1581, whose object was to main- 
tain the Scottish Presbyterian church against a 
Catholic conspiracy, but it added numerous cita- 
tions of parliamentary acta bearing upon the 
subject of religion, and a mutual oath “to labor 
by all means lawful to recover the purity and 
liberty of the gospel as it was established and 
professed before the aforesaid innovations.” It 
became the basis of the Scotch resistance to the 
King, which culminated in the two Bishops’ 
wars and the termination of Charles’s arbitrary 
rule. 

The Solemn League and Covenant was an 
agreement between the English and Scottish 
parliament by which the Scotch came with an 
army to the assistnee of the English Parlia- 
ment in the war against Charles I on condition 





thftt Presbj^rianiam sktould be introdiK^d into 
JBngland aad Ireland. The Parliament accepted 
tbe condition somewhat unwillingly, but in view 
of the Eoyalist successes in 1643, Scottish aid 
seemed indispensable. The Covenant was 
generally signed by the members of the House 
of Commons and the Assembly of Divines. It 
was imposed by ordinance upon all persons over 
18 years of age, upon members of the universi- 
ties, and upon officers and soldiers of the New 
Model, although the ordinances could not be 
strictly enforced. It was not only the bond of 
union between England and Scotland during 
the war, but was used as a test against the 
rising Independents and, as such, encountered 
lively opposition. The signers took oath to labor 
for “the preservation of tlie reformed religion in 
the Church of Scotland, in doctrine, worship, 
discipline, and government, . . . the reformation 
of religion in the kingdoms of England and 
Ireland, in doctrine, worship, discipline, and 
government, according to the Word of God, 
and the example of the best reformed churches,” 
and to endeavor “to bring the churches of God 
in the three kingdoms to the nearest conjunction 
and uniformity in religion, confession of faith, 
form of church government, direction for wor- 
ship, and catechizing.” The force of the Solemn 
League and Covenant of 1643 was greatly ham- 
pered in England by the success of Cromwell and 
the Independents, who desired a wider form of 
toleration, but the final blow did not come until 
the Restoration, when both covenants 'were 
abolished and their adherents severely perse- 
cuted. That the idea of the Covenant has not 
died out among the Scotch is seen by the Cove- 
nant drawn up in 1912 by the Scottish Presby- 
terians of Ulster in their resistance to the Irish 
Home Rule Bill introduced by the Liberal gov- 
ernment of Mr. Asquith. This solemn covenant 
was first signed by Sir E. Carson on September 
28. In its general phases it follows the earlier 
covenants, viz., in its declaration of resistance 
to religious change or anything that might en- 
danger Protestantism. This new Covenant 
proves how^ deep-seated is this method of pro- 
cedure with Scottish Presbyterianism. 

The covenants of 1638 and of 1643 are printed 
in Gardiner, Constitutional Documents of the 
Puritan Revolution (London, 1897). Consult 
also: Gardiner, History of England (ib., 1883- 
84) , id.. Great Civil War, vol. i (ib., 1886) ; 
Smellie, Men of the Covenant {New York, 1004). 

CO VENT (kiiv'gnt) GARDEN (properly 
Convent Garden, from having been originally the 
garden of Westminster Abbey). A square in 
London, chiefly notable for its celebrated history 
and for its great market of fruit, vegetables, and 
flowers. As the kitchen garden of the West- 
minster monks it was a walled inclosure, which 
extended from the Strand to Longacre. It 
came, as a crown gift, into the possession of the 
Bedford family in 1552, and remained m the 
same hands until sold by the Duke of Bedford 
Dec. 16, 1913. The price paid was from $25,- 
000,000 to $50,000,000 and* closed the largest 
real estate deal ever made in London. The 
square was laid out by Inigo Jones in 1632, and 
the ancient garden was perpetuated by the con- 
tinued sale of vegetables. ( See Covent Garden 
Market.) Here also is the famous opera house 
(See CovENT Garden Theatre.) In the seven- 
teenth century the neighborhood of Covent 
Garden was a very fashionable quarter of the 
town, and frequent allusions are made to the 


place in plays of Charl^ 11*8 time. It has ar- 
tistic asscKuations of Marvdl, Drydcn, Fielding, 
Steele, Otway, Foote, Garrick, Ht^rth, Vol- 
taire, De Quincey, Charles and Mary Lamb, Tur- 
ner, and other celebrities. 

COVBITT GARDEir mVBmAJL. A short- 
lived bi-weekly periodical first issued in Janu- 
ary, 1752, by Henry Fielding, under the name 
of “Sir Alexander Drawcansir, Knight of the 
Censor of Great Britain.” It soon involved 
Fielding in literarv quarrels. 

COVENT GARDEN MABXIT. A great 
Ixmdon vegetable, fruit, and flower market, es- 
tablished in the first half of the seventeenth 
century by small gardeners from the suburbs. 
In 1829 the rough sheds were succeeded by a 
market house, covering about three acres of 
ground, from designs by Mr. Fowler. In 1869 a 
flower market, covered with glass, was built on 
the south side of the Opera House. 

COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. A famous 
London theatre on Bow Street, the home of 
grand opera. Tt was built in 1731 by the harle- 
quin Rich, under a patent from Charles II to 
Sir William Davenant, 1662. It has been several 
times rebuilt. It was burned in 1808, and re- 
built in 1809 at great cost. The increased prices 
of admission, intended to defray part of the ex- 
penses, gave rise to the Old Prices Riots. In 
1847 it was called the Royal Italian Opera 
House. On March 4, 1856, it was burned again, 
and the present structure was erected in 1858. 

COVENTRY, kfiv'en-trl (OE. Coventre, AS. 
eofatreo, cove tree, from eofa, cove 4* tree, 
or tree of Cofa; popularly etymologized as Con- 
vent Town, from the convent established there by 
Leofric). A manufacturing city, parliamentary 
and munieipal borough in Warwickshire, Eng- 
land, on the Sherbourne, 18^ miles east-south- 
east of Birmingham (Map: England, E 4). It 
stands on a gentle eminenee in a valley with a 
ridge of hills on the south, and contains many 
old houses with timbered fronts projecting into 
narrow streets and belonging to the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. The modern part of Coven- 
try, however, is well, though not regularly, built. 
Its most interesting public buildings are the 
three clnirches composing the “three tall spires’* 
of Coventry. St. Michaers, built of red sand- 
stone, in the Perpendicular style, about the four- 
teenth century, is said to be the largest parish 
church m England; Trinity Church, another 
Perpendicular structure, has a spire over 230 
feet high; the third of the spires is that of the 
old Gray Friars’ church. St. Mary’s Guildhall, 
built in 1450, for the united guilds, is one of 
the finest examples of ornamental architecture 
m England. The rapid industrial growth of 
Coventry is responsible for tbe recent extension 
of its boundaries and the widening of many of 
the old streets. The municipality owns its 
water supply, on which it nets a substantial an- 
nual profit. It also supplies gas and electricity 
and maintains public baths, lifirhries, a technical 
institute, markets, crematory, and cemeteri^. 
Tlie city has an excellent mc^em sewerage sys- 
tem, with which is conna3ted a sewage farm. 
The chief manufactures are ribbons, artificial 
silk, watches, sewing machines, and naval ord- 
nance. It is the centre of the cycle and motor- 
car industries. The town sends one member to 
Parliament. Pop., 1891, 58,500; 1901, 69,900; 
1005 (est.), 75,134; 1911, 106,377. 

ffistory. Coventry is a very ancient place. In 
1044 Earl Leofric and his wife, I^y Godiva, 
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lotindad here a magnificent Benedictine monas- 
tefy. For many years the traditimial deed of 
Gc^ira (q,v.) was celebrated by a procession. In 
1344 the town was incorporated. In the fif- 
teenth century religious mysteries or plays were 
often acted here by the members of the mrious 
guilds before kings. Henry VIII demolished the 
beautiful cathedral of Coventry, as well as the 
ancient walls which formerly surround^ it. 
Here occurred the famous meeting for the in- 
tended trial by battle between the Dukes of Nor- 
folk and Hereford, immortalized in Shakespeare’s 
Uiehnrd IL Two memorable parliaments were 
held in the monastery of Coventry in the fif- 
teenth century. The one contained no lawyers, 
while the other passed many attainders against 
the Duke of York, etc. In the fifteenth and 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries Coventry was 
famous for woolens, broadcloths, caps, and blue 
thread bonnets. Consult Fretton, “Antiquarian 
Losses in Coventry,” in Archceological Journal , 
vol. xxxvi (London, 1880), and Dormer, History 
of Coventry (New York, 1898). 

COVEKTEY. A town in Kent Co., R. I., 
13 miles (direct) southwest of Providence, on 
the Pawtuxet River, and on the New York, New 
Haven, and Hartford Railroad (Map: Rhode Is- 
land, B 3 ) . The chief industries are agriculture 
and the manufacture of cotton and woolen 
goods, and dyeing, bleaching, and mercerizing. 
The government is administered by town meet- 
ings. Coventry, taken from Warwick and in- 
corporated in 1741, was the home of Gen. 
Nathanael Greene (q.v ) after 1770. Pop., 1900, 
6279, 1910, 5848. 

COVENTEY PLAYS. A set of 42 plays, 
combining the “Morality” and the “Mystery,” 
acted during the sixteenth century at Coventry 
or thereabouts on Corpus Christi Day and proba- 
bly written by the clergy. They were extremely 
popular and widely attended. The following ref- 
erence is made to them by the elder Heywood: 

“Thys devyll and I were of olde acquentaunoe, 

For oft m the play of Corpus Chnsti 
He hath played the devyll at Coventry ” 

For further information, eonsult Morley, English 
Writers, iv fljondon, 1887 et seq.). 

COVE OF COEK. See Queenstown. 

COV'EEDALE, Miles (1488-1568). An Eng- 
lish Bible translator. He was born at Cover- 
dale, in Yorkshire, w’as educated at Cambridge, 
was ordained in 1514 at Norwich, and became 
the same year an Augustiniau at Cambridge. 
By 1626, however, his religious opinions had so 
far changed that he left his convent and devoted 
himself earnestly to the work of the Reforma- 
tion. Dressed like a secular priest, he preached 
against confession and image worship. Shortly 
after that he went abroad. In 1635 be brought 
out his first translation of the Bible “out of 
Douche (German) and Latyn into Englishe,” 
with a dedication by himself to Henry VHI. 
This was the first complete translation of the 
Bible printed in the English language. The 
Psalms of this translation are those still used 
in the Book of Common Prayer. The vexed 
question as to the printer of the volume has 
been settled, probably, by recent discoveries in 
favor of Christopher Froschouer, the famous 
Zurich printer. It also seems probable that 
Jacob Van Meteren, the Antwerp printer, em- 
ployed Coverdale to make the translation, which 
was done in Antwerp. The basis was Zurich 
Swiss-German Bible and Tyndale’s New Testa- 


ment, along with the Vulgate. It was reprinted 
in London in 1537, with the royal license. In 
1538 Coverdale, with the consent of King Henry 
VIII and with the permission of Francis I, went 
to Paris to superintend another English edition 
of the Scriptures, his reason for going to Paris 
being that paper and workmanship were there 
cheaper and better than in England. The In- 
quisition, however, notwithstanding the royal 
license of Francis, interfered, seized the whole 
impression, consisting of 2600 copies, and con- 
demned them to the flames. But through the 
cupidity of one of their executive officers, who 
sold a considerable number of the heretical 
books to a haberdasher as waste paper, some 
copies were saved and brought to London, along 
with the presses, types, etc., which had been 
employed in printing them. Several of the work- 
men also came over to London, and Grafton 
and Whitchurch, the noted printers of that day, 
were thus enabled to bring out in 1539, under 
Coverdale’s superintendence, the “Great Bible,” 
as it is called on account of its size Coverdale 
also in 1540 edited a second edition, commonly 
called Cranmer’s Bible, because that prelate 
wrote a preface to it. From 1540 to 1548 Cover- 
dale was on the Continent. He married in the 
former year. On his return he became a royal 
chaplain and in 1551 was appointed to the see 
of Exeter, the duties of which office he dis- 
charged with great zeal, until the accession of 
Mary in 1553, when he was ejected and thrown 
into prison, from which he was only released 
after a year’s confinement, on the earnest inter- 
cession of the King of Denmark, whose interest 
was evoked by his chaplain, Coverdale’s brother- 
in-law, and on the condition that he should 
leave the country. Coverdale went to Denmark 
and subsequently to Westphalia, Deux Fonts, 
and Geneva. In 1558 he was in Geneva and is 
said to have had some part in the preparation 
of the Geneva Bible. In 1559, after the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth, he returned to England, hut 
certain notions concerning ecclesiastical cere- 
monies, imbibed at Geneva, operated against his 
restoration to the see of Exeter, and made him 
refuse an appointment as Bishop of Llandaff. 
In 1564 he was collated to the rectory of St. 
Magnus, London, but, owing to age and infirmi- 
ties, he resigned it in 1566 and died about two 
years afterward. He was buried Feb. 19, 1568. 
Coverdale was the author of several tracts de- 
signed to promote the Reformation and made 
various translations from the works of the con- 
tinental reformers. His work^ and letters were 
published with a memoir, by the Parker Society 
(Cambridge, 1844-46). Consult also Memorials 
of Myles Coverdale (London, 1838), and F. Fry, 
The Bthle hy Coverdale (ib., 1867). For his 
work on the English Bible, consult Hoare, The 
Evolution of the English Bible (ib., 2d ed., 
1902), and Pollard, Records of the English Bible 
(Oxford, 1911). 

COVEEED WAY, or COVEET WAY. A 

term used in fortification to describe a passage 
constructed on the side of the ditch towards the 
enemy. As its name indicates, this passage 
affords covered communication along the ditch 
for sentinels and small Inidies of men posted 
therein. See FoBTiFiCATioJir. 

COYEELEY, kfiv'5r-li, Sub Rogeb de. An 
old English dance, so called from the tune used 
during its performance. Neither the author of 
the tune nor the date of its composition is 
known, but the editor of the Skene Manuscript 
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elaixns the tune as Scotch, on the authority ©f a 
^n^ript dated 1706, and says that north of 
the Tw^d it is known as the “Mautman comes 
^ Monday. The tune is variously called “Old 
Roger of Coverly for evermore, a Lancashire 
Hornpipe”; “Roger of Coverly”; “Roger a 
Coverly,” m Gay’s opera Poliy; and “Rofeer de 
Coverly,” in Jfofetn Hood: and “Sir Roger de 
Fielding’s Tom Jones. A song, 
“O Brave Roger de Coverly,” is contained in 
Ptlls to Purge Melancholy. The dance is an old- 
fashioned country dance (or contredanse) and 
is known in the United States as the “Virginia 
reel.” Addison took tlie name for his Sir Roger 
de Coverley in the ^Spectator. 

COVEB.LEY, Sib Roger be. A quaint and 
amiable country gentleman who makes repeated 
appearances in Addison’s Spectator. The por- 
trayal of Sir Roger and his friends, by its com- 
pleteness, vitality, and literary deftness, and by 
the ingenious selection of incident and situation 
as vehicles for expressing character, had a 
marked effect upon the development of English 
fiction. The papers concerning Sir Roger have 
been many times collected and published and 
now are accepted as English classics. See 
Addisox, Joseph. 

COVEBrSED (kd-verst'') SINE. See Trigo- 
nometry. 

COV'ERTURE (OF. coverture, Fr, couver- 
ture, covering, from ML. coopt ura, from Lat. 
coopenre, to cover, from co-, together -}- 
operire, to cover, for optenre, Lith. uzh-venii, 
I shut). Under the common law, the legal con- 
dition or status of a married woman. By that 
law an unmarried w'oman, whether spinster or 
widow, is a “complete juristic person,” having, 
the same standing before the law as a man. 
Upon marrying, how^ever, i.e , coming under the 
protection of a man, her legal position is radi- 
cally altered, and in many respects completely 
merged in that of her husband. This is espe- 
cially true of her property rights. Her goods 
and "chattels at once become his property. He 
acquires custody of her claims against others 
{rhoses in action) and may collect them -for his 
own benefit. Her land passes under his control, 
and he acquires a joint seisin with her therein 
and may take the rents and profits to his 
own use during the continuance of the marriage 
relation. On the other hand, he becomes liable 
to pay her debts, those contracted before as 
well as those contracted after marriage, and 
under some circumstances he is responsible for 
her torts and crimes. The modern legislation 
which has almost restored to the married woman 
her lost personality will be described under the 
titles Husband and Wife and Married Woman. 
Consult the authorities referred to under these 
titles, and also those under Common Law. 

COVIELLO, kh’vy6ll6. The clown of old 
Italian popular comedy. 

COVILHAO, ko’v^-lyouN'. A towm of Portu- 
gal, in the modern District of Castello Branco 
(but formerly included in the Province of 
Beira), situated on the southeastern slope of 
the Serra da Estrella at an altitude of 2180 feet 
(Map: Portugal, B 2). It is commanded by a 
castle and is one of the chi^ centres of cloth 
manufacturing in Portugal. Pop., 1890, 37,562; 
1900, 15,469. 

COnnCLIiE, Frederick Vernon (1867- ). 

An American botanist, bom at Preston, N. Y. 
He received his education at Cornell University 
and was instructor in botany there from 1887 


to 1888. In the latter ymr he became conne^t^ 
with the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, and after serving five years as assistant in 
botany, was made botanist and also curator of 
the United States National Herbarium. In 1899 
he was elected president of the Biolc^ieal Society 
of Washington. His publications include a 
moni^raph on the Botany of the Bmth Valley 
Estpeditum (1893), the author having taken 
part in the expedition during 1890-91. He aim 
prepared a numhiT of reports, including ; Botmy 
of Yakutat Bay, Alasket (1896) : Crimson Clover 
Hair Balle (1896), Experiments in Blueberry 
Culture (1910); The Agriculture UtiHsaUon of 
Acid Land (1913). 

COVINGTON, kiiv^ng-ton. A city and the 
county seat of Newton Co., Ga., 41 miles east- 
southeast of Atlanta, on the Georgia and the 
Central of Georgia railroads (Map: Georgia, 
C 2K The city has a public library, and Emory 
Colh'ge (Methodist) is situated 1 mile to the 
north. Covington is in a fertile cotton -grmving 
region and has cotton and oil mills, marble 
works, and manufactories of ice and fertilizer. 
The wat(‘r works and dwtric -light plant are 
owned hv the munieipalitv. Pop., 1890, 1823; 
1900, 2002; 1910, 2097. 

COVINGTON. A city and the county seat of 
Fountain Co, Ind., 72 iniles wn'st h} north of 
Indiaiiapolih, on the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago, and St Louis, ami the Wahash railroads, 
and on the Wabash River (Map: Indiana, B 2). 
There is a camimg factory, and the city has a 
Carnegie lihrarv and inunieipal water works 
and electric-light plant. Pop., 1900, 2213; 1910, 
2009 

COVINGTON. A city and one of the county 
seats of Kenton Co, Ky., at the junction of the 
Ohio and Licking ri\ers, opposite Cincinnati, 
of w'hicli it is practjcally a Huhurh (Map. Ken- 
tucky, F 1). It is on the Louisville and Nash- 
ville and th(‘ Chesapeake and Ohio railroads, 
and electric railroads also connect it with the 
neighboring towns. Bridges to Cincinnati and 
to Newport, Ky., add to the facilities for com- 
munication, the grt-at suspension bridge to the 
former city being a notewmrtby apecimen of 
engineering. (See Cincinnati.) Covington oc- 
cupicH on area of about 6 Vi square miles on a 
beautiful plain partly surrounded by hills, and 
resembles Cincinnati in its general arrangement. 
The city lias many fine residences, a public 
library, city hall, race track, and a Federal 
building noteworthy as a specimen of modern 
Gothic, and among charitable institutions, a 
hospital for contagious diseases, Catholic and 
Protestant orphan asylums, and a home for aged 
women. Covington is an important centre of 
Roman Catholic influence, the cathedral, a type 
of flamboyant Gothic, being one of the finest 
ecclesiastical structures in the Btate. Connected 
with this denomination there are also a Benedic- 
tine priory, a convent, a hospital and foundling 
asylum, Notre Dame Academy, and La Sallette 
Academy. The facilfties for transportation, 
both by rail and by water, placing the city in 
communication with a wide territory possessing 
valuable natural advantages, have contributed to 
the city’s commercial importance. Its industrial 
interests are also important, and include exten- 
sive pork-packing establishments, distilleries, 
breweries, steam-engine factories, tobacco fac- 
tories, cotton factory, ironworks, and manufac- 
tures of vinegar, furniture, stoves, tinware, 
bricks, tile, pottery, rope, contractors’ machinery, 
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metal slgxta^ automobile trucks, X-ray nmcWn«i, 
circus teits, pianos, cordage, etc. Covington 
has adopted tlie commission form of government. 
There are municipal water works, built in 188T, 
furnishing an abundant supply of water drawn 
from the Ohio River at a distance of about 13 
miles above the city. Covington’s anntml budget 
approximates $660,000, the main items of ex- 
pense being $108,000 for schools, $111,000 for 
interest on debt, $47,000 for police department, 
$35,000 for the fire department, $55,0(K) for 
street expenditures, and $15,000 for public 
library fund. Settled in 1812 and laid out 
three years later, Covington was chartered as a 
city in 1834. Pop., 1860, 16,471; 1880, 29,720; 
1800, 37,371; 1000, 42,938; 1910, 53,270. 

COVIHGTOH. A city and the parish seat of 
St. Tammany Parish, La., 66 miles by rail north 
of New Orleans, with wiiich it has steamboat 
connection on the Bogue Falaya River; on the 
New Orleans Great Northern and the Yazoo and 
Mississippi Valley railroads (Map: Louisiana, 
E 3). It contains St. Paul’s College, St. Schol- 
astica’s Academy, a fine public park, and high 
school. There are lumber, turpentine, bottling, 
and canning interests. Pop., 1900, 1205; 1910, 
2601. 

COVINGTON. A city and the county seat 
of Tipton Co., Tenn., 37 miles northeast of 
Memphis, on the Illinois Central Railroad (Map: 
Tennessee, A3). It is a shipping point for 
cotton and oil, and has flour and saw mills, 
cotton and cottonseed -oil mills, cotton compress, 
etc. The water works and electric light plant 
are owned by the city. Pop., 1900, 2787; 1910, 
2990. 

COVINGTON. A town and the county seat 
of Allegliany Co., Va., about 50 miles (direct) 
northwest of Lynchburg, on the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railroad, and on the Jackson River (Map: 
Virginia, D 4). It has several manufacturing 
plants including a large pulp and paper mill, 
iron-furnace, tannery, foundry, ice, extract and 
fertilizer plants, and planing and flouring mills. 
The town contains a home for homeless boys and 
owns its water works. Pop., 1900, 2950; 1910, 
4234. 

CO'VODE, John (1808-71). An American 
legislator, born in Westmoreland Co., Pa. He 
worked for several years on a farm, was ap- 
prenticed to a blacksmith, and afterward at- 
tained considerable wealth as a woolen manu- 
facturer. He served for two terms in the 
Pennsylvania Legislature and was a member of 
Congress, first as an anti-Masonic Whig and 
then as a Republican, from 1855 to 1863, and 
again from 1867 to 1870. In politics he took a 
leading part as a supporter of Lincoln and as an 
opponent of Johnson, but is chiefly remembered 
for his connection as chairman with the special 
congressional committee appointed in 1860 to 
investigate the charges brought against Presi- 
dent Buchanan in connection with the passage 
of the Lecompton Bill. See Covode Investiga- 
tion. * 

COVOBE INVESTIGATION. An investi- 
gation (1860) by a congressional committee of 
five, headed by Covode of Pennsylvania, into the 
charge made by two anti-Lecompton Democrats 
that the administration had endeavored to per- 
suade them corruptly to support the Lecompton 
Bill. (See Lecompton Constitution.) Presi- 
dent Buchanan vigorously protested against the 
appointment of a committee for such a purpose, 
on the ground that it would detract from the 


dignify and independence of the executive office, 
but his protests were unheeded, and in June the 
committee made its report, the Republican ma- 
jority supporting the charge and the I^mcKjratic 
minority denouncing it. The committ^, how- 
ever, was considered to have brought forward 
suffieifent evidence to prove Buchanan’s favorit- 
ism and his questionable use of patronage. The 
report was printed in a bulky volume. For a 
defense of Buchanan, consult Curtis, Life of 
Buchanan (New York, 1883). 

COW. See Cattle; Daieying. 

COW'AGE, COW'HAGE, or COWOITCH 
(from Hind. Kamanch^ Koanch). Short, slender, 
brittle hairs, which grow on the outside of the 
pods of plants of the genus Mucuna, natives of 
the tropical parts of America and Asia. The 
genus belongs to the family Leguminosse and 
has a knotted, two-valved pod, divided by trans- 
verse partitions. The species, about 25 in num- 
ber, are twining plants, shrubby or herbaceous, 
with leaves of three leaflets. That which yields 
most of the cowage brought to market is 
Mucuna prurtenSf a na'tive of the East Indies, 
with racemes of fine purple flowers, which have 
a disagreeable alliaceous smell, and pods about 
4 inches long. Mucuna urens, the oxeye bean 
of the West Indies, yields cowage of similar 
quality. The hairs readily stick in the skin and 
cause intolerable itching. Cowage is sometimes 
used in medicine, acting mechanically in killing 
and expelling worms, particularly the species of 
Ascarts (q.v.). That it does not act on the 
inner surface of the intestinal canal is supposed 
to be owing to the mucous secretion. It is 
generally administered in syrup or honey, Be- 
iore the pods of cowage plants are ripe, they 
are used as a vegetable, like kidney beans, and 
are very palatable. Mucuna utihs, velvet bean, 
is usually considered specifically the same as 
Mucuna pruriens, but velvet-bean pods are with- 
out the stinging hair of the other. The velvet 
bean has lately attracted much attention as a 
forage crop. It is well adapted to Florida and 
the Gulf States, having about the same value 
as the better varieties of cowpeas. As a green 
manure and mulch crop for orchards, it is highly 
considered. 

COW ANT. See Horse Ant. 

CO WABD, Edward Fales (1862- ). An 

American playwright, born in New York City 
and educated at Lyons Collegiate Institute and 
at Columbia College. During a long period of 
active interest in amateur dramatics he played 
more than 150 parts. For tw^o years he w^as 
dramatic editor and critic of the New York 
Evening Sun, and for more than six years, of 
the New York World. He also wrote for The 
Theatre^ adapted The Belle’s Stratagem; col- 
laborated on The Lady from Chicago, and 
Around New York tn 80 Minutes (musical 
comedies) ; and wrote Hearts Are Trumps, a 
comedy, and King Stephen: An Historical 
Drama in Seven Tableaux Completed from John 
Keats’ Fragment (1912). 

COWBERRY. Csanbesby. 

COW'BIRD. a small North American black- 
bird {Molothrus ater), closely related to the red- 
wing, remarkable for its parasitic habits, and 
frequenting in siAsill flocks fields where cattle 
pasture, often alighting upon them to eat para- 
sites, or clustering about their feet to snap up 
the insects disturbed by their movements; to 
this habit it owes its names, cow blackbird, cow- 
pen bird or bimting, buffalo bird, etc. This 
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common species (see Plate of Blackbisds) is 
8 inches long-, the adult male is rich 
glomy black, with greenish reflections, accept 
the head, which is chocolate brown, the female 
and young are simply brownish grav, paler 
cowbird is found throughout the 
United States, from Texas northward nearly to 
Hudson Bay. In the north it is migratory^ but 
south of the Ohio it is a permanent resident. It 
is to be seen m small bands frequenting fields 
and pastures, where its principal food is vege- 
table (mainly seeds of weeds), with insects 
caught upon the ground and about cattle. There 
are usually several more males than females in 
each band, for these birds do not pair, and the 
antics and spluttering and guttural squeaks 
with which the males try to attract the females 
are most queer and amusing. In the autumn 
they gather in large flocks and associate with 
other blackbirds. Other species are found m 
the southwestern United States, in Mexico and 
Central America, and several in various parts 
of South America. 

The parasitism of the coichtrds is their most 
striking characteristic, their behavior resembling 
that of the European cuckoo. Koue, except one, 
takes a mate, or makes a nest, or incubates its 
eggs. Instead of this, when the breeding season 
(May and June) is at hand, the female ready 
to lay an egg quietly leaves the flock and stealth- 
ily seeks the home of some bird, from ‘which the 
mother is temporarily absent, incubation not 
having begun. There she deposits her egg ('-ee 
Colored Plate of Eggs of American Song 
Birds), to which she pays no more attention. 
It matters not whether the nest she visits has 
already its full supply of eggs, or even whether 
it already contains one or several eggs of lier 
own species, she will sometimes throw out eggs 
of the owmer to make room for her ow-n The 
egg of the cowbird usually hatches m less time 
than do the eggs of the bird on which it is 
imposed, whereupon the rightful eggs may be 
abandoned or thrown out , or, if some of them 
hatch, the young are speedily star\ ed or 
smothered or elbowed out of the nest, while 
the foster parents devote themselves to the care 
of the greedy stranger. He remains in the nest 
until it is really outgrown, but even after he has 
left it he is cared for, for a time, by the birds 
that brought him up. But at last, wiien well 
able to fly, he seeks out others of his own kind, 
and the birds that have devoted themselves to 
him so assiduously have nothing to rew'ard their 
pains. Over 100 species of birds are thus bur- 
dened with more or less frequency, but some 
will desert the nest rather than incubate the 
strange egg; others build a second story on the 
nest, leaving the cowbird’s egg to perish below, 
while they raise their own brood in the super- 
structure. 

The egg of the cowbird is a rather blunt oval, 
measuring, on the average, .84 by .65 of an 
inch, and is white or grayish, profusely speckled 
with browns, the general effect of which is in- 
distinct and pale; it is not easily mistaken for 
any other bird’s egg of its size. Several species 
of cowbirds inhabit Central and South America, 
and have similar habits, except in one instance, 
the bay- winged cowbird (Molofhrus hadtus) of 
Argentina and Bolivia, which differs from the 
ordinary type in several ways, among othe^ in 
having a low and pleasing song, which it delivers 
more or less all the year around. It does not 
abandon its ^gs to the care of other nurses, but 


forms conjugal and oetasionally midees a 
nest of its owmj more often, however, it seizes 
upon the nests of other birds and in their de- 
spoiled property lays its egp and rears its own 
young. A circumstantial history of this inter- 
esting group and a di^jussion of bird parasitism 
may be found in Sclater and Hudson,* Argmtim 
Ornithology (London, 1888-80), largely re- 
printed by Bendire, in "The Cowbirds,” in Be- 
port of the National Mmmm for 1893 (illus- 
trated, Washington, 1895). 

COW'BOYS. 1 . The name applied during the 
Revolutionary War to robbers, usually of cattle 
and sometimes of other property, who infested 
the roads east of the Hudson River between the 
British and American linos. They professed to 
be Tories. A similar band, professing to be 
Wings, called "Skinners,” plundered wayfarers 
at the same period and in the same places. Bee 
Cooper’s romance The Spy. 

2. The name given to the mounted herdsmen 
hired by the owners of cattle in the United States 
to look after their stock. In the great herding 
districts of the West, where cattle roam over 
vast areas w*ithout fences or roads and with 
only scattered and irregular places for water and 
shelter, the cowboys occupy an important place. 
It is their business to keep the cattle together, to 
guide them to pasture, to prevent their being 
mixed with other droves, to protect them from 
Indian and other thieves, to brand them at the 
proper stmsons, and to drive them to the shipping 
point when they are "beef.” 

COW CREEK INDIANS. An Athapnskan 
tribe in Oregon and also a division of the 
Seminoles in Florida. 

COW'DRAY, OP Midhitrst, Weetman Dick- 
inson Tearron, Babon (1856- ). A British 

capitalist. He became president of the con- 
tracting firm of B. Pearson and Son, Ltd., and 
in this connection he superintended the construc- 
tion of the Dover Harbor Works, the tunnels 
under the East River, New York, and the Black- 
wall Tunnel, London. In 1804 he was made a 
baronet and in 1910 a baron. He was a mem- 
ber of the House of Commons for Colchester 
from 1895 to 1910, w*lien he took his seat in the 
House of Lords and also became high steward 
for Colchester. The Pearson syndicate acquired 
extensive oil concessions in Ecuador and in 
Mexico. Its interests in the latter country, 
which were obtained from the Porfirio Diaz 
government, covered an area of more than 500,- 
000 acres and represented a capitalization of 
$50,000,000 (Mexican currency; $25,000,000 
American). It is considered by many that the 
rival giant oil interests of Mexico, the Pearson 
syndicate and the Standard Oil Company repre- 
sented by the Waters-Pierce Oil Company, had an 
important if not a leading part in the revolu- 
tions of that country. It is known that Fran- 
cisco Madero, the leader of the successful re- 
volt (1913) against the Diaz r%lme, was favor- 
able to the interests of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, and, although Lord Cowdray denied the 
charge, it was asserted that the Pearson in- 
terests aided Huerta and Felix Diaz in the 
counter revolution against Madero, In Novem- 
ber, 1913, Lord Cowdray formally requested the 
United States government to protect his oil 
properties in Mexico. See Mexico, Bistory. 

COW'ELD, Edward Bitles (1826-1003), An 
English Sanskrit scholar. Born at Ipswich, he 
was educated at Oxford. He went to Calcutta 
in 1856, where he was professor of history in 
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the Pr^ideney College and later (1858) princi- 
pal of the Sanskrit College. He left India in 
1804, and in 1867 he was made prof^or of 
Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge. His 
contributions to advancing the knowledge of 
India were made not only through his writings, 
out also through the inspiration he gave to his 
pupils, whose numbers were large. His associa- 
tion with Edward FitzGerald of Omar Khayyam 
fame is of interest in English literary history. 
Among Cowell’s more important works may 
mentioned* The Prdkfit Grammar of Vararud 
(1854, 2d ed., 1868); The Bloch Yajur Veda, 
books i, 11 , edited in collaboration with Roer 
(1858-64) ; the Kusumahjah (1864) ; The Hindu 
Law (1871), The Hindu Digest (1873); The 
Aphorisms of Bandihja (1878); The Sa/rva- 
darSana-Bamgralm, translated conjointly with 
Gough (1882) ; The Har^a-Carita of Bana Bhatfa 
(1897); and The Buddha-Carita of Asvaghoqa, 
in Sanskrit and English (1892-94). At the 
time of his death he was editing the transla- 
tions of The J&taka; or, Stories of the Bud- 
dha’s Former Births (7 vols„ 1895-1913), of 
which the sixth volume, published in 1907, was 
translated by him in conjunction with Rouse. 
His Life and Letters were edited by George 
Cowell, hiR kinsman (Oxford, 1904). 

koiFen, Sib Fredebic Hymen (1852- 
). An English musician, born at Kingston, 
Jamaica. His parents took him to London 
when four years old, and he became a pupil of 
Benedict and (toss in that city. In 1865 he 
went to Leipzig, where he studied under Haupt- 
mann, Moscheles, Reinecke, Richter, and Plaidy. 
In 1882 he became director of the Edinburgh 
Academy of Music, and in 1887 succeeded Sir 
Arthur Sullivan as conductor of the London 
Philharmonic. He was musical director of the 
Melbourne Centennial Exhibition (1888-89), 
and in 1896 was chosen conductor of the Liver- 
pool Philharmonic and of the Manchester Con- 
certs. In 1900-10 he was conductor of the 
Scottish Orchestra at Glasgow. In 1903, 1906, 
1909, and 1912 he directed the Crystal Palace 
Handel festivals. He was knighted in 1911. 
His compositions include the operas Pauline 
(1876), Thorgnm (1890), Bigna (1893), and 
Harold, or the Norman Conquest (1895); A 
Phantasy of Life and Love ( 1901 ) ; Coronation 
Ode (1902); Indian Rhapsody (1903), four 
oratorios, The Deluge (1878), St. XJrusla (1881), 
Ruth (1887), The Veil (1910); and a num- 
ber of cantatas, mcluding The Corsair (1876) 
and John Gilpm (1904), six symphonies; four 
overtures, three suites for orchestra; a piano 
concerto; a string quartet; a trio; and over 
300 songs. He published his memoirs under 
the title My Art and my Friends (London, 
1913). 

COWES, kouz. A seaport and watering place 
on the north coast of the Isle of Wight 12 
miles southeast of Southampton (Map: Eng- 
land, E 6). It consists of East and West 
Cowes, lying on opposite sides of the Medina. 
West Cowes is the headquarters of the Royal 
Yacht Squadron, located since 1856 in an old 
castle oD(^ used as a fort. Over 2090 of the 
pick of English sailors are employed as crews 
of the numerous yachts of the members. Sev- 
eral regattas are held annually, the one held 
in the month of August attracting crowds of 
visitors. Kear East Cowes are several fine 
countryseats, Whippingham Church, East Cowes 
Castle,* and Osborne House, the former royal 


s^side residence of Qimen Victoria, now, with 
its grounds, a public memorial and park, do- 
nated to the nation by Edward VII. Cowi^ 
is famous for its yacht-building yards and 
engineering works, and has a considerable trade 
as the port of the island. Pop., 1901, 11,834; 
1911, 14,294. 

COWOFISH (so named from the shape of its 
head). 1. A trunkflsh {Lactophrys tricomis) 
of the tropical Atlantic, varicolored in bright 
hues, and also called “cuckold.” (See Ck)W 
Pilot and Plate of Plectognath Fishes.) 2. 
A grampus (q.v.). 3. A cow shark (q.v.). 

COW'GATO, The. A well-known street in 
t.he Old Town, Edinburgh. It was once a fash- 
ionable place of residence, but is now given over 
to the poorer classes. 

COW'HAGE. See CowAGi. 

COW'HEBN. The local name in eastern 
Canada of the long-tailed duck, or old squaw 
(q.v. ) H arelda, or Clangula, hyemalis). 

COWICHAN. See Salishan Stock. 

COWIE, kou% Fbedebick William (1863- 
) . A Canadian civil engineer. He was bom 
in Haldimand Co., Ontario, and graduated at 
McGill University in 1866. For three years 
(until 1889) he was a member of the engineer- 
ing staff of the Montreal Harbor Commission, 
organized to increase the capacity of Montreal 
as a great shipping port, and in 1907 he was 
appointed chief superintending engineer of this 
commission. Meanwhile, in 1889-97, he had 
been chief assistant engineer of the Department 
of Public Work^ Ottawa, and in charge of the 
St. Lawrence channel between Quebec and Mon- 
treal; chief superintending engineer of the 
channel from 1897 to 1907, and in 1892-97 
engaged in making surveys and reports on most 
of the harbors of the Great Lakes. When a 
Royal Commission was appointed in 1903 to 
inquire into the St. Lawrence route and winter 
navigation, Cowie became its consulting engi- 
neer. He invented a contrivance for facilitating 
the loading and discharging of ships’ cargoes; 
and he published: Report on British and Con- 
tinental Ports, with a View to the Develop- 
ment of the Port of Montreal and Canadian 
Transportation, with G. W. Stephens (1908); 
Winter Navigation (1908), designed to show 
that the Hudson Bay route is not practicable; 
and Navigation on the 8t. Lawrence River 
(1910). 

COWaiTCH. See Cowage. 

COWL (AS. cule, cuhle, cugle, Icel. kufl, OHG. 
cugcld, Ger. Kugel, Kogel, OF. coule. It. cuculla, 
cocolla, from Lat. cucullus, cap). A hood, vary- 
ing in length in different ages, generally at- 
tached to a loose cloak and worn on the head. 
It w'as common in England in the Middle Ages, 
but has come to be used chiefly by monks or 
members of some religious order, such as the 
Benedictines and Franciscans. See Costume, 
Ecclesiastical. 

COWLES, kolz, Henby Chandlee (1869- 
) . An American botanist, born at Kensing- 
ton, Conn. He was educated at Oberlin College 
and at the University of Chicago, and in 1894- 
95 was professor of natural sciences at Gates 
College ( Neb. ) and a special field assistant of the 
United States Geological Survey. At the Uni- 
versity of Chicago he was instructor in botany 
in 1902-07, assistant professor in 1907-11, and ‘ 
in 1911 became associate professor. He con- 
tributed to the first edition of the New Inter- 
national Encyclopaedia. His publications in- 
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elude-, Veg^atim of Sand Bunes of Lake Michi- 
(1913) ’ of Chicago and TimJiy 


COWLES, kolz, William Lyman (1856- 
) . An American scholar and educator, born 
at Belchertovra, Mass. He graduated at Amherst 
College in 1878, was instructor in Latin there 
from 1880 to 1883, studied at the universities 
of Berlin, Oottingen, and Leipzig m 1883-84, 
and became associate professor of Latin at Am- 
herst in 1884. In 1894 he was appointed a 
professor. From 1886 to 1894 he was lecturer 
in Latin literature at Smith College, wiiere he 
was also acting professor of Latin in 1890-1900. 
In the study of classical arehseologv he 
traveled extensively throughout the Italian 
peninsula. His publications include, besides arti- 
cles for periodicals, an annotated edition of the 
Adelphw of Terence (1896); Selections from 
Catullus (1900) ; and Selections from Enmus, 
Catullus, TthiiUus, and Propertius, inth Parallel 
Passages from Horace, Ovid, and Martial 
(1909). 

COWLES, kolz, William Sheffield (1846- 
) . An American naval officer, born at Farm- 
ington, Conn. After graduating from the ITnited 
States Kaval Academy in 1867, he was promoted 
through the various grades to be captain in 
1902 and rear admiral in 1908. Besides serv- 
ing at the Mediterranean, North Atlantic, Pa- 
cific, and Asiatic stations he was on duty at the 
Isthmus of Panama in 1884 to guard the prop- 
erty of American citizens. lie was na^al at- 
tach6 at London in 1893-97, assistant to the 
Bureau of Navigation and aid to tlie President 
in 1899, commanded the Missouri m 1903-Or), 
and became chief of the Bureau of Ecjuipment 
and a member of the Board of Construction in 
1906. He was in Mexican v aters on the cruiser 
Pittsburgh in 1913-14, looking after American 
interests during the Mexican troubles. 

COWLEY, kou^ii, Abbaham (1618-67). An 
English poet and essayist. He was born in Lon- 
don and was educated at Westminster School 
and Trinity College, Cambridge. According to 
his own statement, he received his poetical in- 
spiration from Spenser’s Faerie Queene, a copy 
of which lay in his mother’s parlor. A volume 
of poems, entitled Poetical Blossoms, was pub- 
lished by him at the age of 15, and one of the 
pieces contained therein was written when be 
W'as only 10 years old. At Cambridge he ob- 
tained distinction for the elegance of his trans- 
lations; and while there he composed the greater 
part of the Damdeis, an epic in four books on 
the life of David — a work which he never com- 
pleted. He was attached to the court party, 
and, in consequence, w'as ejected from his col- 
lege in 1643, after he had taken his degree of 
M.A. In 1646 he followed the Queen to Pans, 
where he remained 10 years, and on his return 
to England, being under suspicion, he w'as seized 
and hound in heavy securities for his future 
behavior. In the same year (1656) he pub- 
lished an important collection of his poems, in- 
cluding his elegies on Harvey and Crashawr, 
Pindaric odes, The Mistress, and the Davideis. 
He now studied medicine, receiving his degree 
the following year. After the Restoration he 
obtained a lease of the Queen’s Lands at Chert- 
sey in Surrey, whither he retired in 1665. He 
was buried in Westminster Abbey, near Chaucer 
and Spenser. Cowley belongs to what Dr. John- 
son called the “metaphysical” school of poets. 
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He abounds in subtieti^ of thought and expres- 
sion, enjoyed in his own day, out long since 
out of fashion. To us his fanciful love poems, 
displaying no emotion, seem very stran^. Of 
his longer pwms. the elegies el^ above are 
the best. His most natural verse is scattered 
through his essays, which are graceful and beau- 
tiful. Convenient modem editions are; Com* 
pleie Wi^ks (ed. Orosart, l.^ndoit, 1880-81); 
Poems (ed. A. R. Waller. Cambridge, 1905); 
Essays, Plays, etc. (ed. A. R. Waller, ib., 1906). 
John son’s Lives of the Poets may he consulted, 

COWLEY, Arthur Ernest (1861- ). 

An English Hebrew scholar. He educated 
at St. Paul’s School and at Trinity College, 
Oxford. He was assistant master at Sherborne 
School in 1885-89, became fellow of Magdalen 
College, and, in 1906, sublibrarian of the Bod- 
leian Library. He wrote for reviews and ref- 
erence works on Hebrew lijnguage and literature 
and cognate topit'S, and published: The Original 
Hehreir of a Portion of Eeclesmslieus (1897, 
with Xeuhauer) *, an English version of Cese- 
nins’ Hihreic (hammar (1898; 2d ed., 1910); 
Aramaic Papyri (19{W, with Sayce) ; the second 
volume (1906) of a Catalogue of Hebrew MSB, 
in the Bodleian Library; The Samaritan Lit' 
id gu (1!>09) 

COWLEY, Hannah (1743-1809). An Eng- 
lish poet and playwright. Siie was born at 
Tiverton, Devonshire, where her father, Philip 
Pnikhouse, w'as a bookHcller. It W’as not until 
beverai years aft<T her marriage to Cowley, a 
captain in the East Indian service, that she 
began to write plays. Her first production, The 
Bunaii aifs, she w'rote in less than n fortnight. 
It was presimted by Garrick at the Drury Lane 
m 1776, and was instantly Hiiceessful. Her 
other comedies include the following, played at 
Drury Lane, Who's the Dupef (1779), and at 
Covent Garden; The Belle's Stiatagem, which 
18 still popular (1780, pub.. 1782); Which Is 
the MaiC (1782) ; More Ways than One (1783) ; 
and I Bold Stroke for a Husband (1783). 

COWLEY, Henry Richard Charles Welles- 
ley, first Karl (1804-84). An English diplo- 
matist, nephew of the Duke of Wellington and 
of Manpiis Wellesley. He was an attachd at 
Vienna in 1824 and was promoted to be Becre- 
tary to the Legation at Btuttgart and to the 
Embassy at Constantinople. lie became Min- 
iHter Idc-nipotentiary to Bwitzerland (1848) 
and to the Germanic Confederation (1851), and 
in 18.')2 succeeded the Marquis of Norraan% as 
Ambassador at Paris, and he held the appoint- 
ment, whether Ins party was in or out of office, 
through a particularly trying period, till 1867, 
w’^hen he resigned. With ithe Earl of Clarendon 
he represent<*d Great Britain at the Paris Con- 
gress of 1856. He was created Viscount Dan- 
gan and Earl Cowley in 1857. 

COWLITZ. See Salishan Stock. 

COW PABSEIE ( Heraolmm ) . A genus of 
plants of the family Umbelliferie, One species, 
Heraelmm apondyhum, is a native of Great 
Britain, the common cow parsnip, or hog weed, 
calltvl kiesh in Scotland; a common and rank 
weed, with coarsely hairy leaves, and stem 
about 3 to 5 feet high. It is gathered in some 
parts of England for fattening hogs and is said 
to afford wholesome food for cattle. Some 
Siberian species are much larger and have been 
recommended for cultivation on account of the 
great quantity of herbage which they yield very 
early in the season, particularly Heracleum 
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pamtcm, wMch sometime aitoilia a Iie%ht of 
10 feet, and whose root leaves are 3 to B feet 
long. Memcleum UtTmtum, a tall, stout, wooly 
perennial with grooved stems and large com- 
pound leaves, is known as cow parsnip in the 
United States and Canj^a, being quite widely 
distributed. In Alaska the leafstalks are peeled 
and eaten. It is there sometimes called ‘‘wild 
celery.” The stalks when drying exude a sweet 
substance, and they are said to be fermented 
and a liquor distilled from them in Siberia. 

COW'FEA (Vtgna sinensis). A leguminous 
plant closdy related to the asparagus bean 
{V. sesgui^^edalis) and the catjang (F. cat- 
jang), the other cultivated species of the genus. 
All readily hybridize, and intermediate forms 
exist. The cowpea, by far the most important 
of the group, was cultivated in prehistoric times 
in India, China, and the Malayan region, and 
was known in southera Europe at the beginning 
of the Christian era.* It is now widely distrib- 
uted in the torrid and temperate zones. It was 
introduced into the United States early in the 
eight^nth century. At present it is a very com- 
mon forage crop in the South, and is also grown 
to some extent in the Northern States. The 
tendency of the cowpea to vary in habit of 
growth, color of leaf, stem, and pod, and in 
the shape and color of the seed, gives rise to 
numerous varieties. These include prostrate, 
procumbent, bushy, and tall and erect forma. 
(For illustration, see Plate of Legumes.) In 
addition to being a verv important forage plant, 
it is especially valuable as a soil renovator, 
having trie power of gathering the free nitrogen 
of the air in common with the clover (q.v.). 
Consult United States Department of AgricuU 
ture, Farmers^ Bulletin S18f and Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Bulletin 229. 

Food and Feeding Value. — ^The green fodder 
has the following average percentage compo- 
sition: water, 83.6; protein, 2.4; fat, 0.4; nitro- 
gen-free extract, 7.1; crude fibre, 4.8; and ash, 
1.7; the cowpea hay the following: water, 10.7; 
protein, 16.6; fat, 2.9; nitrogen-free extract, 
42.2; crude fibre, 20.1, and ash, 7.6. The silage 
resembles the green crop in composition, con- 
taining some 80 per cent of water, 3 per cent 
of protein, and 8 per cent of nitrogen-free ex- 
tract, in addition to small amounts of the other 
constituents. Young pigs thrive on the cowpea 
forage and well-filled pods, and it is a custom 
to turn them into the fields planted for green 
manuring about the time the first pods are 
ripening. An acre will pasture 15 or 20 pigs 
for se\*eral weeks. The manure more than com- 
pensates for the vines eaten. Turkeys and 
chickens eat the ripe peas and do well on them. 
Cattle, sheep, and horses are sometimes pas- 
tured on cowpea, but the safest and most eco- 
nomical method is to cut or pull the vines and 
feed them partially wilted. Cattle and sheep 
are liable to bloat if they are allowed to eat 
too ravenously of cowpea vines, as is the case 
with other succulent crops. Cowpea hay com- 
pares favorably with other l^uminous hays 
in digestibility; 59 per cent of the total dry 
matter, 6S per cent of the protein, 71 per cent 
of the nitrogen-free extract, and 42 per cent of 
the crude fibre being digested on an average. 
Like other leguminous seeds, the cowpea s^d 
is rich in protein. It contains on an average: 
water, 14.8; protein, 20.8; fat, 1.4; nitrc^oi- 
fr^ extract, 55.7; crude fibre, 4.1; and ash, 
3.2 per cent. Cowpeas, whole or ground, are 


sometime fed to farm animals, but it is usual 
to harvest only enough for seed. 

As a food for man, some varieties of cowpeas 
are much relished. The shelled peas are cooked 
in the same way as shell beans or garden p^s. 
The whole pod when young is also eaten like 
stni^ beans. For winter use the dry cowpeas 
are cooked like other dry beans and have a very 
agreeable flavor. In composition and digesti- 
bility cowpeas closely resemble navy beans and 
are an important foodstuff. The plant is in- 
jured by a weevil {Bruchis chmensts), to be 
recognized by two elevated, ivorylike lobes on 
the thorax; and by the September brood of the 
bollworm (q.v.). 

COWOPEN. A town in Northumberland, 
England, on the south shore of the Blyth Estu- 
ary, 6 Y 2 miles east-southeast of Morpeth. The 
tewn owns its markets and water works. Its 
industries are coal mining, glass manufacture, 
and shipbuilding. Pop., 1891, 13,000; 1901, 
17,879; 1911, 21,295. 

COW'PENS. A town in Spartanburg Co., 
S. C. (pop., 1909, 1101), noted chiefly for the 
battle which took place there on Jan. 17, 
1781, between 1100 British under Colonel Tarle- 
ton and about 1000 Americans under General 
Morgan. This engagement, sometimes called the 
“Bennington of the South,” for its decisiveness, 
was won for the Americans, partly by the rash- 
ness of the impetuous Tarleton, but especially 
by the daring position assumed by the American 
commander and the tactical skill he displayed 
in defending it. Losses — British, 800 killed, 
wounded, and captured, American, 12 killed, 60 
wounded. 

COWPEE, koo'p§r or kou'pgr, Fbancis 
Thomas de Grey, Eabl (1834-1905). An Eng- 
lish statesman. He was educated at Christ 
Church, Oxford, and succeeded to the hereditary 
title in 1856. His grandmother’s death (1869) 
and his mother’s (1880) greatly enlarged his es- 
tates. He was a Liberal in politics and would 
have entered Parliament as a career, had he 
mot so early succeeded his father. He was Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, with W. E. Forster as 
Chief Secretary, from 1880 to 1882, when he 
was succeeded by Lord Spencer, and proved an 
able administrator during the critical period 
of the Land League. He opposed Gladstone’s 
Home Rule policy. He was one of the founders 
of the Unionist party and presided as chairman 
at the so-called “Opera House Meeting” to op- 
pose the first Home Rule Bill. Upon the in- 
stallation of Lord Salisbury he was appointed 
chairman of the commission in the Irish Land 
Act of October, 1881. He was also a member 
of th e Gr esham University Commission of 1892. 

COWPER, Frank Cadogan (1877- ). 

An English genre and historical painter. He 
was born at Wicken (Northamptonshire) and 
studied at St. John’s Wood School, the Royal 
Academy, and under Abbey and Sargent. "He 
began as a portrait painter, then turned to 
imaginative g^nre in the English Pre-Raphael- 
ite style, which quickly brought him into promi- 
nence. Among the best known of his painting 
are : “The Churchyard Scene from Hamlet” 
(1902, National Gaftery, Brisbane) ; “St. Agnes 
in Prison” (1904, National Gallery, London); 
“The Devil and the Nuns” (1907); “Venetian 
Ladies Listening to the Serenade” (1909). His 
water colors, which are usually illustrations of 
faiiy tales and fanciful stories, are brilliant 
in color and charming in conception. Good ex- 
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amples ar^ Molly, Duchess of Nona” (1905) : 

Patient Gnselda” ( 1807 ) ; “Bapunzel Sings 
from the Tower” (1908). In 1910-12 he 
painted, in a cleverly archaic style, a series of 
mural d^orations m the east corridor of the 
London Houses of Parliament. He was elected 
asswiate of the Royal Academy and a member 
of the Water Color Soeietv. 

COWP^, William, Eabl (e.1664-1723). 
^ English judge, the first Lord Chancellor of 
^oo He was called to the bar in 

1688, joined the Prince of Orange as soon as 
he landed, and was made King’s Counsel in 
1694. In the following year lie entered Parlia- 
ment, where he became known as an excellent 
debater, and was made Lord Keeper of the 
Great Seal. In 1706 he was one of the commis- 
monera to negotiate the union of Scotland with 
England and was made a peer. In 1707 he 
was made Lord Chancellor, in 1716 Lord Hi«di 
Steward, and in 1718 became an earl. He was 
a great orator, but neither a logical nor well- 
trained lawyer. Consult his Primte Diary, ed- 
ited (1833) by Hawtrey, covering 1705-14; and 
Lady Cowper’s" Diary for the next two years, 
edited (1864) by Spencer Cowper. 

COWPER, William (1666-1709). An Eng- 
lish surgeon, born at Petersfield in Sussex. He 
was made a barber surgeon in 1691 and became 
known not only as a skillful practitioner, but 
also as a thorough anatomist and pathologiist. 
Among his permanent contributions to anatom- 
ical science the discovery of the now so-callcd 
Cowper’s glands (q.v.) will preserve his name. 
In 1696 he was made a fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety, His published works include the follow- 
ing: Myotomia Reformaia (1604; 2d ed., rev. 
by Jurin, Pemberton, and Tanner, 1724) ; The 
Anatomy of Human Bodies (1608: 2d ed., 1737), 
the best English work on anatomy up to that 
date; Glandularum Qufirundam nuper Detec- 
tarum Ductuumque carum Excretwnum Dc- 
scriptio cum Figuris (1702). 

COWPER, koo'per or kou'per, William( 1731- 
1800). An English poet, son of John Cowper, 
D.D. He was born at his father’s rectory at 
Great Berkhampstead, Hertfordshire. Losing 
his mother -when he was only six years old, Cow- 
per, who was naturally a delicate and sensitive 
child, became, as a boy, very deeply melancholy 
and depressed. Just after his mother’s death 
he was placed in the school of a Dr. Pitman, 
in Market Street, Hertfordshire. Removed be- 
cause of cruel treatment by another boy, he was 
sent, at the age of 10, to Westminster School. 
The period he spent here was very miserable 
and laid the foundation of that settled gloom 
which oppressed him till death. It is to the 
remembrance of these wretched days that we 
are indebted for the fierce invective that burns 
in the Tirocinium, or a Review of Schools 
(1784). Shortly after leaving Westminster 
Cowper was articled to a Mr. Chapman, an 
attorney in London. Upon leaving Chapman’s 
office he entered the Middle Temple. In 1754 
he was called to the bar, but never practiced. 
His father died in 1756 and left him a small 
patrimony. In 1759 he removed to the Inner 
Temple, but his hatred of the law was so great 
that he seldom opened a book that bore on his 
profession. Yet he was industrious enough; 
he scribbled poetry, read Homer, and, in con- 
junction with his brother, translated some of 
the books of Voltaire’s Henriade. In 1763 his 
^usin Major Cowper offered him the office of 


JuurttaJs of the House of lairds, 
which he accepted, hut having to undergo an 
exanunaHon at the bar of the House, he was 
gized with nervouso^ and could not apjmr. 
He even attempted suicide, but fortunately 
failed for want of courage. In December, 1763, 
he was removed to the private asylum of Dr. 
Cotton at St. Albans, a prey to the deepest re- 
mojse. After his removal from St, Albans 
(1765) he went to reside in the town of Hun- 
tingdon. Here he met Mrs. Unwin— -the Mary 
of his poems — an acquaintance which ripened 
into the deepest friendship and continued till 
death. After a few months in lodging he re- 
sided with the Unwins and enjoyed much tran- 
quil happiness under that religious roof. Soon 
after the death of Mr. Unwin (1767) Mrs, Un- 
win and Cowper removed to Olney in Bucking- 
hamshire. Here Cowper’s malady returned. At 
this time he was engaged to marry Mrs, Unwin. 
She carefully tended him through his long and 
slow recovery. He found amusement in garden- 
ing, writing playful poems, and in building the 
famous summer house. Mrs. Unwin also sug- 
gested, as a subject suited to his genius, 7'ho 
Progress of Error. During the winter of 1780- 
81 he wrote Truth, Table Talk, The Progress 
of Error, and Expostulation, published in 1782. 
In 1781 Cowper made the acquaintance of Lady 
Austen, M'ho suggested to him The Task, urged 
him to translate Homer, and — ^what the world 
is perhaps still more grateful for — she related 
to him the history of John Gilpin. The Task 
was begun in the summer of 1783 and published 
in 1785. Its success was great, and Cowper 
began to be considered the first poet of his day. 
In 1784 he began the translation of Homer, 
which appeared in 1791. It was received with 
great applause. Though Cowper wrote after 
this the beautiful and tender poem To Mary, 
his powers rapidly declined. He died at East 
Dereham, Norfolk. The centenary of his death 
was appropriately observed at Olney. Cowper’s 
poetry is eminently healthy, natural, and un- 
affected. He and Burns brought back nature 
to English poetry. Besides being a poet, he 
was perhaps tlie most delightful letter writer 
in the English language. Nothing can surpass 
the charm of his epistles — full of humor, gentle 
sarcasm, anecdote, acute remark, and a tender 
shadow of melancholy thrown over and toning 
down the whole. Bee Southey, Life and Letters, 
etc. (15 vols., London, 1834-37, and reprinted 
in Bohn Library) ; Poems of William Cowper 
(1905, ed. J. C. Bailey); the Globe Edition of 
Poetical Works, ed. Benham (London, 1870) ; 
the Aldine Edition, by Bruce (ib., 1896) ; The 
Unpublished and Uncollected Poems, cd. Wright 
(ib., 1900) ; Correspondence, id. (New York, 
1004) ; J, Neave, A Concordance to the Poetic 
Works of William Cowper (1887) ; S. A. Brooke, 
Theology in the English Poets (New York, 
1910) ; and the lives by Smith (London, 1880) 
and by Wright (ib., 1892). 

COWPER’S GLAKDS (discovered by the 
English anatomist William Cowper). Two 
small yellow glands, which are situated beneath 
the anterior portion of the membranous urethra 
in the male. The glands are of the racemose 
variety (see Glands), each one being made up 
of a number of small lobes, which are again sub- 
divided into lobules. The acini are lined with 
columnar epithelium. The gland s^retes mu- 
cus, which is carried by a small duct, nearly 
an inch in length, to the posterior part of the 
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biilbotts tiretlira. These glands dimmish in 
size as age advances. The vulvovaginal glands, 
or glands of Bartholin of the female, are the 
analogues of Cowper’s glands, 

COW-FTLOT. A small fish {Pomacentrua 
Ba 4 X!atiUa), so called in Bermuda because it is 
believed always to accompany the cowfish (Os- 
tracium). It is one of the demoiselles and is 
also called “mojarra.” 

COWPLAXT. See Oymnema. 

COW^OX. Variola mccma, or “cowpox,” as 
it is more commonly known, is a contagious 
disease of cattle characterized by an elevation 
of temperature, a shrinkage in milk production, 
and characteristic pustular eruptions, especially 
upon the teats and udders of dairy cows. The 
disease, which is benign in its course, is quite 
common in the United States, especially in the 
Eastern States. The cowpox virus, which ap- 
pears to be ultramicroscopic, is usually trans- 
mitted from one animal to another by the hands 
of milkers, by calves, or by direct contact. In 
about a week after a cow becomes infected small 
pimples appear on the skin, which at first con- 
tain a watery fluid and later turn to pus. After 
the pustule is broken a thick dark scab forms, 
which later comes off, leaving a small pock 
mark. 

Cowpox can be transmitted to man by direct 
inoculation as by sores on the hands, the fluid 
from the pustules being used to vaccinate per- 
sons against smallpox. 

Treatment consists in the application of soft- 
ening and disinfecting agents, such as carbolized 
vaseline and zinc oxide ointment. In more per- 
sistent cases a milking tube may be used in 
order to prevent opening of the pustules during 
milking. 

Milk from affected cows should not be used 
for food, since it may become contaminated 
from the pustules and ulcers on the teats and 
in the sinuses of the udder, and produce in- 
fection by the alimentary canal of young chil- 
dren if it is consumed in a raw state. 

Consult Hutyra and Marek, Pathology and 
Therapeutics of Diseases of Domestic Ani- 
mals, vol. i, and E. W. Hoare, A System of 
Veterinary Medicine, vol. i. See also Vaccina- 
tion; Smallpox. 

COW'XY (Hind, haurl, Beng. kari, from Skt. 
kapardika, shell). A gastropod mollusk of the 
family Cypreeidse, whose shells are shaped some- 
what like coffee beans, richly enameled and often 
beautifully marked. They are most abundant 
and attain their largest size in the seas of warm 



A UVING COWRY. 

The ARiiTndl is shown in the attitude ot cteeping (towards 
the left) The mantle is, however, withdrawn somewhat, 
reveling the normally clothed and protect^ shell The 
short mphona and long tentacles appe^, the last bearing 
tlw eyes, one of which appears as a black dot. 

climates. The money cowry {Cyprwa moneta) 
has long been in general use as a substitute for 
coin in many parts of Asia and Africa. It is 
yellow or white, 'about an inch long and nearly 


as broad; is found on the Indian coasts, and 
in particular abundance on those of the hfoldive 
Islands, and has been one of their principal 
exports. In Bengal 3200 cowries were reckoned 
(in 1900) equal to a rupee, so that a cowry 
was then about equal in value to of a cent. 
Yet cowTies to the value of 200,(W0 rupees are 
said to have been at one time imported annually 
into Bengal. Many tons of cowries are an- 
nually used in trade with west-central Africa, 
but their circulation is fast disappearing. Con- 
sult Steams, “Ethno-conchology : A Study of 
Primitive Money,” in Smithsoman Reports for 
1897, part ii (Washington, 1889). See Shell 
Money; also Colored Plate of Mabine Gas- 
tropods with the article Gastimipoda. 

COW SHAB.X A large shark of the tropical 
family Hexanchidae. See Plate of Lampreys 
and Dogfish. 

COW'SLIP (AS. cuslyppe, cusloppe, from cu, 
cow 4- slyppe, sloppe, sloppy droppings, from 
slupan, to dissolve, Eng. slop; alluding to the 
pastures where it is usually found; according 
to a euphemistic popular etymology cow^s-lip) 
{Primula officinahs or Primula vulgaris). A 
common native of pastures in Europe; a deli- 
cate and modest little flower, a universal fa- 
vorite, both for its beauty and its fragrance. 
(For illustration, see Plate of Cranberry, etc.) 
The flowers have sedative properties and are 
sometimes used as an anodyne and anti spas- 
modic. They are fermented with sugar to make 
cowslip wine, an agreeable and favorite soporific 
domestic medicine. The name “American cow- 
slip,” or “shooting star,” is given to Dodecatheon 
meadm, a perennial plant, also of the family 
Primulaceap, a native of North America, with 
a stalk about 8 inches high, bearing an umbel 
of gracefully pendant lilac, rose-color, or white 
flowers, the petals reflexed over the calyx, the 
stamens and pistil long, and the anthers of a 
golden color. It is very ornamental in the 
flower border, resembling a cyclamen. There 
are a dozen or more additional species and 
numerous varieties in the* United States. See 
Primula. 

COWTEEE. See Gat^actodendron 

COX, David (1783-1859). An English painter 
in water colors and oils, the greatest English 
water colorist. He was born at Dentend, near 
Birmingham, April 29, 1783, the son of a black- 
smith. He studied drawing under Joseph Bar- 
ber of Birmingham, and water color under John 
Varley in London. He was at first a scene 
painter in theatres, and for a long time sup- 
ported himself by teaching drawing and selling 
water-color sketches, until at length there came 
patronage sufiicient for his moderate desires. 
In 1805 he traveled in Wales, the scenery of 
which from this time became the favorite sub- 
ject of his paintings. In 1813 he was made a 
member of the Society of Painters and Water- 
Colorists, and in 1814 he published his Treatise 
on Landscape Painting and Effect in Water 
Colors. He did not begin the study of oil paint- 
ing until his fifty-sixth year, under Muller in 
London, but he attained great proficiency. In- 
deed, there is some reason to believe that had 
he practiced it from the beginning he might 
have equaled Constable- In 1841 he retired 
to Harboume, near Birmingham, where he re- 
sided until his death on June 7, 1859. Althoi^h 
his true greatness was never recognized during 
his lifetime, Cox is certainly the most impor- 
tant of the successors of Constable. Eds work 
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is Im>M and aims at a geaeral eff^ disregarding 
small and conflicting details. His colors are 
those of nature, pure, fresh, and rich, and he 
handles light with consummate skill. His treat- 
ment of atmosphere and atmospheric mood is 
of the highest order. His small productions 
are usually better than the larger. He is the 
great painter of Welsh scenery, of which he 
was particularly fond. The British Museum 
and the South Kensington Museum possess some 
of his water colors and drawings, but the best 
of his work is in the Birmingham Art Gallery 
and in private possession. Several general ex- 
hibitions of his work have been held, the boat 
of which was that of Manchester in 1887. 
Among his best water colors are the “Hay 
Field” (1843), “Bolton Abbey” (1847), and the 
“Welsh Funeral” (18o0); among his oils, the 
“Vale of Clwyd” and “Peace and War.” His 
son David Cox, the younger (1809-85), was 
also a water-colorist of repute, but no% of the 
same ability as his father. Consult* Hall, Biog- 
raphy of David Cow (London, 1881); Solly, 
Memoir of David Cox (ib., 1875) ; Baldry, in 
Masters of English Landscape PMnttng, ed. by 
Charles Holmes (New York, 1903). 

COX, George Albebtus (1840-1914). A 
Canadian capitalist and financier, hie was born 
at Colborne, Ontario, and was educated at the 
Colborne grammar school. In early life ' he 
became an employee of the Montreal Telegraph 
Company, but removed to l\*terboro m 1858, 
where he entered municipal life and lived for 
thirty years. He was mayor during seven terms. 
He engaged m many and various business enter- 
prises with much success and rapidly amassed 
a considerable fortune, winch was greatly in- 
creased after his removal to Toronto in 1888. 
In 1890-1907 he was president of the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce. He was also president of 
the Canada Life Assurance Company, and either 
president of, or a prominent director in, a 
large number of financial, manufacturing, and 
industrial concerns. In 1872 he was an un- 
successful Liberal candidate for the Ontario 
Legislature, and in 1887 he was again an un- 
successful Liberal candidate for the House of 
Commons. In 1896 he was appointed to the 
Senate. 

COX, Sib George William (1827-1902). A 
British divine and author. He w^as born at 
Benares, India, but was taken to England when 
eight years old. He studied at Rugby and Ox- 
ford, took orders in 1850, was appointed curate 
of Salcombe Regis, near Sidmouth, and later 
was rector of Scrayingham, York, from 1881 
to 1897. He was a leading exponent of the 
sun-myth theory in comparative mythology, and 
published. Poems, Legendary and Historical 
(1850), with E, A. Freeman; Life of 8t, Boni- 
face (1853); Tales of Ancient Greece (1868), 
Latin and Teutonic Christianity (1870) . Myth- 
ology of the Aryan Nations (1870); History 
of Greece (1874); The Crusades (1874); The 
Athenian Empire (1876) ; British Rule in India 
ilSSl) ; Lives of Greek Statesmen (1885-86); 
Life of Bishop Colenso (1888); The Church of 
England and the Teaching of Bishop Colenso 
(1888). In 1891 he was chosen Bishop of Natal 
by the friends of Bishop Colenso (q.v.), but 
the archbishops and bishops of England refused 
him consecration. 

COX, Harold (1859- ). A British editor 

and ^onomist, educated at Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge. He lectured on political economy for 


the Canibri%e tJahrersity Ext^iim Soeie^, 
made special inv^H^ticai of farm-labor con- 
ditions in Kent and Surrey, and mathe- 

matics for two years in the Mohammedan Col- 
lege at Aligarh, India. After his return to 
England in 1887 he studied for the bar, but 
eventually gave up law for journalism as a 
profession. He was secretary of the Ctribden 
Club (1899-1904), a member of Parliament 
(1906-091, alderman in tlie London County 
Council (1910-12), and published Lamd Nm- 
tionahzation (1892); .diwmoan Progress and 
British Commerce (19(Ki), and pamphlets on 
free trade and economies. In 1912 lie became ed- 
itor of the Edinburgh Rei'ieic. 

COX, Isaac Joslin (1873- ). An Ameri- 

can professor of history, born at West Creek, 
Ocean Co., N. Y., and educated at Dartmouth 
College and at the universities of Texas, Chi- 
cago, Wisconsin, and Pennsylvania. Between 
1896 and 1006 he w'as instructor and vice prin- 
cipal at San Antonio (Tex.) Academy and in- 
structor in history at the University of Cincin- 
nati, where he was afterward assistant profes- 
sor. In 1911-12 he was Bhaw lecturer at Johns 
Hopkins University. Besides writing articles 
for the first edition (1903) of the NEW Inter- 
national KNCYCLorA^DiA, he published: The 
Journeys of La Salle and his Companions (2 
\ols., 1905); The Early Exploration of Louis- 
iana (1906) ; The Ii^ian as a Diplomatic 
Fat tor in the History of the Old Northwest 
(1910). 

COX, Jacob Dolson (1828-1900). An Ameri- 
can soldier, politician, educator, and military 
historian. He was born in Montreal, Canada, 
w'as taken by his parents to New York City in 
1829, gnuluated at Dberlin College in 1831, 
taught school at Warren, Ohio, in 1852, and 
there in the following year began the practice 
of law. From 1859 to 1861 he was a member 
of the State Senate, and m April, 1861, upon 
tlie outbreak of the Civil VV'ar, was appointed 
brigadier general of Ohio volunteers. He took 
an important part in the Kanawlia Valley cam- 
paign under McClellan in the summer of 1861 j 
commanded the Ninth Corps of the Army of the 
Potomac in the battles of South Mountain and 
Antietam in 1862; was promoted major general 
of volunteers, Oct. 6, 1862; commanded the 
Federal forces in West Virginia in the winter of 
1862-63 and the military district of Ohio from 
April to December, 1863; was occasionally com- 
mander of the Tw^enty-third Army Corps during 
General Sht'rman’s Atlanta campaign; was re- 
commissioned major general of volunteers in 
December, 1864, having been reduced from this 
rank in April, 1863, on account of the number of 
appointments being in excess of those provided 
for by law, and early in 1865 was sent to North 
Carolina to open communications with General 
Sherman, with whom he effected a Junction at 
Goldsboro soon afterward. In 1866 he resigned 
from the service. After the close of the war he 
served as Governor of Ohio in 1866 and 1867, at- 
tracting attention by his opposition to the policy 
of his party (the Republican) on the question 
of negro suffrage; and from March, 1869, until 
December, 1870, when Kh resided, was Secre- 
tary of the Interior in the cabinet of President 
Grant. He then again practiced law, was presi- 
dent of the Wabash Railroad for several years, 
was a Republican mefnber of Congress from 1877 
to 1879, was dean of the Cincinnati Law School 
from 1881 to 1897, and from 1886 to 1889 was 
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also president of the University <rf CineiimatL 
He wrote many magazine articles, mostly on sub- 
jects connected with the Civil War and with 
microscopy, in which he attained considerable 
eminence, and published the following works on 
the military history of the Civil War; Atlanta 
(1882); The March to the Bea: Franklin and 
Fmhville { 1882 ) ; The Second Battle of Bull Run 
m Connected with the Fttz-John Porter Case 
(1882); The Battle of Franklm (1897). His 
Military Reminiscences of the Cwil War (2 
vols.) were published posthumously in 1900. 
Consult J. R. Ewing, Puhhc Sermces of Jacob 
Dolson Cox (Washington, 1902). 

COX, James M. (1870- ). An American 

newspaper proprietor and public official, born at 
Jacksonburg, Ohio. After a public-school edu- 
cation he worked in a printer’s office, taught a 
country school, then became a newspaper re- 
porter, and was for a time on the editorial stafl 
of the Cincinnati Enqmrer, In 1898 he became 
proprietor of the Dayton Daily News and in 
1903 also of the Springfield Press-Republic^ thus 
forming the News League of Ohio. From 1909 
to 1913 he was a member of Congress. He be- 
came Governor of Ohio for the term of 1913-15. 

COX, Kenyon (1856- ). One of the fore- 

most American mural and figure painters, also 
a writer on art. He was born in Warren, Ohio, 
the son of Gen. J. D. Cox, who later became 
Governor of Ohio. He studied at the academies 
of Cincinnati and Philadelphia and for five 
years in Paris under Carolus Duran and chiefly 
under G6r6me, On his return to America he 
settled in New York, becoming a prominent 
leader of the younger element which founded 
the Society of American Artists; and for years 
he was an influential teacher in the Art Stu- 
dents^ League (q.v.). He soon became known 
for his figure subjects and especially, among 
his fellow artists, for his nudes, painted in 
conservative academic manner. But his great 
reputation rests upon his mural paintings, 
which rank among the finest in America. Im- 
portant examples of the latter are: “Venice,” 
Bowdoin College, Me.; “Art and Science,” in 
the Library of Congress, Washington; eight 
lunettes illustrating “The Progress of Civiliza- 
tion,” in the State House, Des Moines, Iowa; 
“The Beneficence of the Law,” in the Essex 
County Courthouse at Newark, N. J.; and 
paintings in the Appellate Court, New York, 
the State Capitol at St. Paul, the Citizens Bank 
and Federal Building in Cleveland, the Luzerne 
County Courthouse at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and 
the Public Library at Winona, Minn. Among 
the best of his pictures are: “Hope and Mem- 
ory,” in the collection of J. D. Cox, Cleveland; 
“The Hunting Nymph,” in the Lotos Club, New 
York; “A Book of Pictures” (1910, awarded 
the Isidor medal) ; “A Vision of Moonrise” 
(1911); “October Afternoon” (1913). In the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York, are his “Harp 
Player” and the portrait of Saint-Gaudens 
(1887), awarded a medal at the Paris Exposi- 
tion. Cox is one of the most prominent represen- 
tatives of the academic tendencies in American 
painting. His line is strong and vigorous, yet 
rhjrthmic, the figures show sound knowledge of 
anatomy, his composition is dignified, but the 
color is sometimes harsh. He received medals 
at various expositions, and was awarded the 
medal of honor for mural painting by the Archi- 
tectural League in 1909. He was elects! a 
member of the National Academy of D^gn 


in 1903. His GMcund and scholarly writings on 
art subjects include: Mixed Beasts (1904); 
Old Masters and New (1905) ; Painters and 
Sculptors ( 1907 ) ; The Classic Point of View 
(1911). 

COX, LomsE Howlaito King (1865- ). 

An American painter, bom in San Francis®). 
Sbe studied at the New York Academy and 
Art Students’ League under Kenyon Cox, the 
well-known figure painter, whom she married 
in 1892. Mrs. Cox ranks amongst the foremost 
American women artists. Her decorative work 
is similar to that of her husband and, if less 
robust, is more graceful. Good examples are 
her mural painting of “The Fates” (1894) and 
the decorative canvases “Psyche” (1893), “The 
Annunciation” (1895), and “Pomona” (1896, 
third Hallgarten prize). She is at her best, 
however, in her charming portraits of children, 
whom she portrays with a delightful naturalism. 
Good examples are “Master Austin Smithers” 
and “Lucile” (1910); “My Children” and 
“Goldilocks” (1911); “The Wonder Book” and 
“Mrs. Homer Saint-Gaudens and Child” (1913). 
She was el^ed a member of the National 
Academy of Design, and won, besides the third 
Hallgarten prize in 1896, a bronze medal at 
the Paris Exposition of 1900. 

COX, Palmeb (1840- ). An American 

illustrator and author, born in Granby, Prov- 
ince of Quebec. He lived for a time in Cali- 
fornia and began’ his career by writing for the 
Golden Era and other Western papers, but in 
1875 went to New York City, where he still 
lives. Mr. Cox’s productions are almost ex- 
clusively in the field of humorous fancy, the 
most widely known being his sprightly verses 
and drawings of the Brownies, whose expe- 
riences fill several volumes. 

COX, Richaed ( 1500-81 ) . An English bishop 
born in Buckinghamshire. He was educated at 
Eton and Cambridge and was tutor to Prince 
Edward, who, when he became King, made Cox 
one of the Privy Council and King’s almoner. 
In 1537 he had been made chaplain to Arch- 
bishop Cranmer and in 1542 to Henry VIII, 
and a member of the commission that nullified 
the marriage of Anne of Cleves. In 1549 he 
was made Dean of Westminster and one of the 
seven royal visitors who led Edward’s attack 
on religious, educational, and charitable estab- 
lishments. Mary put him in prison, but he 
escaped to Frankfort, where he became the bit- 
ter opponent of John Knox. Elizabeth restored 
him to the see of Ely (1559), from which he 
resigned in 1580 after a quarrel with Elizabeth 
over a grant to Sir Christopher Hatton. He 
translated the Gospels, the Acts, and the Epistle 
to the Romans, for the Bishop’s Bible, and 
helped compile the Book of Common Prayer. 

COX, Samuel (1826-93). An English Bap- 
tist biblical expositor, born in London. He 
graduated at Stepney Baptist Theological Col- 
lege, London, in 1851; was pastor at South sea 
(1852-54) and at Ryde, Isle of Wight (1854- 
69). He was compelled by throat trouble to 
stop preaching for a while, but was pastor in 
Nottingham from 1863 till 1888, when failing 
health compelled his r^ignation. He died at 
Hastings, March 27, 1893. His fame rests upon 
his biblical exposition and his connection with 
The Expositor, a monthly devoted to biblical 
topics, which he originated and whos® first 20 
volum®i he edited (1875-84). Having b®iome 
an advocate of Universalist views, he was obliged 
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"to i^ig& ills petition. His publioations were 
very popular and merited their wide sale. Of 
them may be mentioned; The Private Letters 
of 8L Paul and 8t, John (London, 1867) ; The 
^est of the Chief Good (1868; rewritten as 
The Book of Ecclenastes, mth a New Transla- 
tion, 1890); An Etvposttor's Note-Book (1872); 
The Pilgnm Psalms (1874); Salvator Mundt 
(1877) and The Larger Hope (1880), which 
two books on eschatology stirred up much con- 
troversy; A Commentary on the Book of Job^ 
with a Translation (1880); jEwpositions (4 
vols., 1885-99) ; The Bird’s Nest and Other Ser- 
mons for Children of All Ages (1886); The 
Hebrew Twins: A Yindication of God’s Ways 
with Jacob and Esau (London, 1894). Consult 
the prefatory memoir by his wife in the last- 
mentioned work. 

COX, Samuel Hanson (1793-1880). An 
American clergyman, born at Rahway, N. J., 
of Quaker ancestry. He began to study law, 
but left it for theology, and was ordained a 
Presbyterian minister in 1817. Four years later 
he took charge of a church in New York City, 
where he was mobbed for his antislavery senti- 
ments, his house and church being sacked. He 
was one of the founders of what is now New 
York University. In 1834 he became professor 
of sacred rhetoric in the theological seminary 
at Auburn, N. Y., and in 1837 pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church in Brooklyn, where 
he remained until 1854, being professor of eccle- 
siastical history in Union Theological Seminary, 
and a leader of the “New School” Presbyte- 
rians. In 1854 his voice failed, and he resigned 
his pastorate. He wrote Quakerism not Chris- 
tianity (1833) and Interviews, Memorable and 
Useful (1853). 

COX, Samuel Sullivan (1824-89). An 
American politician and author, born in Zanes- 
ville, Ohio. He graduated at Brown University 
in 1846 and was later admitted to the bar, but 
forsook the law in 1853 to become editor of the 
Ohio Statesman at Columbus. For one year he 
was Secretary of Legation in Peru. He repre- 
sented Ohio in Congress for eight years (1857- 
65), and New York, whither he removed in 
1866, for 20 years (1869-85, and 1886-89). In 
1885-86 he was Minister to Turkey. He was 
popularly known as the “letter-carriers’ friend” 
in reference to legislation proposed by him for 
increase in their salary and the concession to 
them of a vacation with pay. A statue of him 
was erected by the letter carriers in New York 
City. Mr. Cox wrote and lectured a great deal, 
some of his works being: Eight Years in Con- 
gress (1865); The Buckeye Abroad (1851); 
Why We Laugh (1876); Arctic Sunbeams 
(1882); Orient Sunbeams (1882); Three De- 
cades of Federal Legislation (1885) ; Diver- 
sions of a Diplomat %n Turkey ( 1887 ) . A glow- 
ing piece of descriptive writing published in 
the Statesman during his editorship won him the 
nickname “Sunset,” which clung to him through 
life, 

f!A YAT/ fiTA (Neo-Lat., from Lat. coaui, hip, 
Gk. &Xyos, algos, pain), or Coxitis. An obsolete 
name of hip- Joint disease. Inflammation, 
or without suppuration, occurs in the joint, 
with the result that its usefulness is destroyed 
either from stiffness or necrosis. 

COXCIE, kdk'sfe, or COXIE, Micjhiel (1499- 
1592). A Flemish painter. He was bom in 
Mecklin and studied with Barend von Orley 
in Brussels, spent many years in Italy, and 


though probably not a pupil of Raphael, imi- 
tated him closely. He was the first Fleming 
to attempt life-size frescoes in the style of the 
Roman ^hool, which gives historical impor- 
tance to his decoration of the Banta Barlmra 
Chapel in Santa Maria delP Anima. He 
appointed court painter by Philip II of Spain 
and commissioned to copy the alterpieee of the 
brothers Van Eyck (q.v.) in Ghent. Although 
his art is cold and rather unpl^ming, he was 
something of an innovator, and his style is 
clearly defined. Good examples of his painting 
are in the Escorial and the Mu^ums m Brus- 
sels, Antwerp, Madrid, Vienna, and Prague. 

COXCOMB, kdks'kdm. The. A comedy by 
B^umont, Fletcher, Rowley, and others (1612). 

COX''COX’. The legendary Noah of the Mex- 
ican tribes, who witli his wife escaped the 
Deluge, In its present form the legemd shows 
probable Christian influence from early Span- 
ish missionaries. 

COXE, Akthub Cleveland (1818-96). An 
American prelate, second Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop of Western New York, son of Samuel 
Hanson Cox. He was born at Mendham, N. J., 
graduated at the University of New York in 
1838, and at the General Theological Seminary 
in 1841, and in 1842 was ordained priest. Rec- 
tor in Hartford, Conn. (1842-54), Baltimore, 
Md. (1854-63), and New York City (1863-65), 
he was in 1865 appointed Bishop*^ of Western 
New York. In 1872 he visited Haiti, to es- 
tablish churches and ordain clergy. He also 
founded the Christian Litc‘rature Company, of 
whose publications he edited a senes of the 
Ante-Nicene Fathers. His writings include 
several volumes of verse, of wliieh the Christian 
Ballads (1840; rev. ed,, 18H7) is the best 
known; and several theological works, such as 
The Criterion (1866), in opposition to the 
Tractarians, though he had b<*en in sympathy 
with the earlier Oxford movement, Apollos, or 
the Way of God (1873); The Institutes of 
Christian History (1887). 

COXE, Henby Octavius (1811-81). An 
English scholar. He was born at Bucklebury 
and was educated at Oxford. From his appoint- 
ment as undcrlibranan at the Bodleian Li- 
brary in 1838 until his death he devoted him- 
self to the compilation of the colossal catalogue, 
comprising 723 folio volumes. In 1857 he was 
sent by the British government to inspect the 
libraries in the monasteries of the Levant, and 
in 1860 he became chief librarian of the Bod- 
leian Library. Hia other important publica- 
tions include Roger de Wendover's Chronica 
atve Flores Historiarum (5 vols., 1841-44); 
Metrical Life of Edward the Black Prince (writ- 
ten in French, by Chandos Herald), with a 
translation and notes (1842); Gower’s VO 0 
Clamantis ( 1 850 ) . 

COXE, Tench (1755-1824). An American 
economist, ‘born in Philadelphia. He served 
in the Continental Congress (1788) and was 
appointed Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
in 1789. In the same year he proposed the in- 
troduction of Sir Richard Arkwright’s cotton- 
spinning frame into the United States. The ex- 
tensive planting of cotton in the South was due 
chiefly to his initiative; for this reason he is 
frequently called the “father of the American 
cotton industry.” Among bis works on Ge- 
nomic subjects are; An Inquiry into the Prin- 
ciples for a Commercial System for the United 
States ( 1787 ) ; View of the United States 
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(1787-041; On the I^avtgation Act (1800); 
Bintm^mt of the Arts and Mamifactvrm of ths 
United States for the Year 1810 (1814). 

COXE, William (1747-1828). An English 
historian. He was born in London and was edu- 
cated at King’s College, Cambridge. In 1771 he 
took the curacy of Denham, but ^on resigned 
to become the tutor of several young noblemen. 
With them he spent many years in travel, and 
with great industry collected information of all 
kinds, which appears in many volumes of travels 
and history, all of which are cliaracterized by 
close observation, care, and research. In 1786 
he became a vicar again. He was made prebend 
of Salisbury in 1701 and archdeacon of Wiltshire 
in 1804. One of his best-known works is his 
History of the Home of Austria from 1218 to 
1792 (1807). He also wrote; Memoirs of the 
Bourbon Kings of Spain from 1700 to 1788 
(1813) ; Memoirs of John, Duke of Marlborough 
(1818-19) ; a Life of Gay, published separately 
from his Fables ( 1897 ) ; Memoirs of Sir Robert 
Walpole (1798); Memoirs of Horatio, Lord 
Walpole (1802). 

COXIE, Miciiiel. See Coxcie, Michiel. 

COX'SWAIN (also cockswain, from cock, 
from OF., Fr. coque, boat, probably from ML. 
concha, small boat, from Lat. concha, Gk. sSyxVi 
honcho, Skt. 4ahkha, shell -f- suam, AS. swein, 
from Icel. sveinn, OHG. swein, herdsman). A 
petty officer in tlie navy who has charge of a 
boat and crew in the absence of officers In 
double-banked boats he steers, and has a small 
seat in the coxswain s box, or after part of the 
boat abaft the stern sheets. The coxswain of a 
steam launch or large motor launch always 
stands while steering. The steering station is 
forward, aft, or on deck, depending upon the 
size and type of boat. In single-banked boats 
the coxswain usually pulls the stroke oar. The 
steersman of a racing or other crew is also 
known as a coxswain. 

COX'WELL, Henry Tracey (1819-1900). 
An English aferonaut. He was born at Would- 
ham, near Eochester Castle, and was educated 
at the Chatham Military School. He invented 
a balloon from which aerial torpedoes could be 
discharged, and made hundreds of ascensions, 
the most important being that undertaken with 
Glaisher in 1862, when the balloon sailed to a 
height of seven miles. (See Aeronautics ) 
During the Franco-German War he joined the 
aeronautic corps of the German Army. In 1845 
he established the Aerostatic Magazine. Con- 
sult his Life and Balloon Experiences ( 1887-89) . 

COYLE, Robert Francis (1850- ). An 

American Presbyterian clergyman, born in Rose- 
neath, Ontario. He got his early education in 
Canada, graduated at Wabash College in 1877, 
studied theology at Auburn Seminary, and was 
ordained to the Presbyterian ministry in 1879. 
He held pastorates at Fort Dodge, Chicago 
(1885-91), Oakland, Cal. (1891-1900), and Den- 
ver, and in 1903 was moderator of the General 
Assembly. He wrote : Foundation Stones 
(1887); Workingmen and the Church (1896); 
a volume of sermons called The Church and the 
Times (1905). 

COYOTE, ki-b'U or kl"6t (Sp., from Mex. 
coy oil). The modified native Mexican name of 
the prairie wolf {Cams latrans), now univer- 
sally adopted throughout the western United 
States. The coyote in several varieties is abun- 
dant almost everywhere from the Plains to the 
Pacific, south of central British Columbia, and 


is famous for its monotonous and reiterated 
yelping at night. This more resembles the bark- 
ing of a dog than the howl of the ordinary woH, 
and an early name was ‘‘barking wolf.” One 
thinks half a dozen are yelping in chorus as he 
listens to it. It generally travels in packs, like 
other wolves, but, unlike them, it never attacks 
human beings. It is of rather small size, about 
as big as a setter dog, of a light-reddish or 
yellowish-gray color, the longer hairs of the 
back tipped with black. The pelage is rather 
full and soft, the tail is bushy, the ears are 
upright, and the muzzle is slender and pointed. 
About 12 species are recognized by naturalists, 
while there are a number of subspecies or well- 
marked geographical races. Coyotes live in hol- 
lows among rocks, or take possession of old 
burrows in the ground, and usually produce four 
puppies in late spring, although the number 
vanes from three to ten. They hunt chiefly in 
the dusk. They are very fleet of foot, and two 
or three by acting in concert will run down a 
pronghorn; they seek to detach and seize the 
fawns, however, rather than to pull down adults. 
Their food consists mainly of gophers, ground 
squirrels, mice, ground-nesting birds, and similar 
small animals; and they have become a great 
nuisance m the neighborhood of ranches and 
isolated settlements, especially in winter, by 
attacking sheep, poultry, calves, etc. To such 
an extent do they destroy sheep that many of 
the Western States offer a bounty for the scalp 
and forepaw’^s. Adapting themselves thus readily 
to circumstances, and having extreme cunning in 
avoiding traps and poison, they survive among 
the sparser settlements of the West and in some 
regions increase rather than diminish. They will 
cross w’lth the domestic dog, producing fertile 
hybrids; and the Indians w'ere accustomed to 
induce such mixture of blood. This animal en- 
tered more largely than almost any other into the 
mythology and folklore of the aborigines, es- 
pecially west of the Rockies. Consult : Ingersoll, 
Wild Neighbors (New York, 1897); Elliot, 
Synopsis of Mammals (Chicago, 1901) ; and es- 
pecially Seton, Life Histones of Northern Ani- 
mals (New York, 1909). See Wolf; and 
illustrations on Colored Plate of Canidas and on 
Plate of Wolves and Wild Dogs with the 
article Wolf. 

COYPEL, kwa'pSP. A family of French 
painters. — Noel (1628-1707), the eldest, was a 
follower of LeBnin, in whose theatrical style 
he painted, though with more individuality and 
greater regard to color than most of his con- 
temporaries. He w’as employed by Louis XIV on 
decorative wmrk in Versailles, the Trianon, the 
Tuileries, and the Hotel des Invalides; he also 
painted religious pictures and published several 
works on art. In 1672 he was appointed di- 
rector of the French Academy in Rome, and in 
1695 director of the Academy in Paris. — ^His 
son and pupil Antoine (1661-1722) became a 
member of the Academy at 20, enjoyed high pro- 
tection at court, and was charged with important 
commissions by the King. & furnished many 
cartoons for tapestries, and his paintings are 
found in roost French museums. His art marks 
the transition from the style of LeBrun to 
that of Watteau. His color is cold and hard, 
especially in his later works, and his manner 
artificial. — ^His half brother, Noel Nioolas 
(1690-1734), painted mythological and religious 
picture and j^rtraits in pastel.— Charles An- 
toine (1^4-1762), son and pupil of Antoine 
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Coypelj was the most celebrated of the family. 
He was awimitted to the Academy at 21 and was 
appointed director in 1747. He painted religious 
pictures in many churches, and decorations for 
Versailles and the Trianon, but was most suc- 
cessful in his genre pieces. Modem critics re- 
proach him with lack of originality, power, or 
charm. His discourses at the Academy, pub- 
lished in 1721, and theatrical pieces written for 
the court, procured him quite a literary reputa- 
tion, Consult Caylus, T'te des petnires (Paris, 
1910). 

COYPTJ, koi-poo^ (native South American 
name), or Nutsia. An aquatic rodent {Myopo- 
tamus coypu, or Myocastor coypus) , widely com- 
mon m South America Its name in Chile is 
“coypu,” and on the Pampas “quuiya,” but it is 
always called by Spanish-speaking people of 
education “nutria” (“otter”), by which name its 
fur 18 known in commerce. It* is not an otter, 
however, but is nearly allied to the beaver, yet 
somewhat smaller, and with a ratlike tail. * It 
is dull brown, with a grayish muzzle and bright 
red incisors; the nostrils are very high, allowing 
it to breathe with only the tip of the nose above 
water; and the teats are high on the flanks. 
When the beaver became scarce, the fur (nutria) 
of this animal was in great demand for making 
hats, etc , and the coy|)us were nearly extermi- 
nated, but with less demand and the protection 
of local laws they have again become numerous. 
It is thoroughly aquatic, dwelling preferably in 
the permanent ponds (lagunas) of the La Plata 
valley, and inhabiting burrows in the hanks, 
where there are banks, or making a platform 
nest among the rushes. “Of an evening they are 
all out swimming and playing in the w’ater, con- 
versing together in their strange tones, ivhich 
sound like the moans and cries of wounded and 
suffering men, and among them the mother 
coypu is seen with her progeny, numbering eight 
or nine, with as many on her back as she can 
accommodate, w’hile the others swim after her, 
crying for a ride ” For further interesting facts, 
consult' Hudson, The Katnrah^^t on the La Plata 
(London, 1875) , Proceedings Zoological Society 
(ib., 1894), Semper, A mmol Life (Jx)nJon and 
New York, 1881) See Plate of Beaver, etc. 

COYZEVOX, kwa'z’-voks', Antoine (Charijes 
Antoine) (1040-1720). A French sculptor. 
He vras born in Lyons, studied with Lcraral)ert, 
and also trained himself by careful study of the 
antique. He was admitted to the Royal Acad- 
emy in 1676 and was employed by Louis XIV 
in decorating Versailles and the palace at 
Marly. His most notable works are many por- 
trait husts and statues of the most famous men 
of the day. They include Richelieu, Mazarin, 
Bo^uet, Cond6 the Grra,t, F^nelon, Racine, 
Charles LeBrun, also Louis XIV, Louis XV, and 
Maria Theresa of Spain. Coyzevox also carved 
a number of memorials 

COZEKBBS, kiiz"n-erz, The. A comedy by 
Samuel Foote (1774). 

COZENS, kuz’nz, John Robert (1752-99). 
An English landscape painter in water color. 
His father was one of the two natural sons of 
Peter the Great of Russia by a woman of Dept- 
ford. He traveled in Italy and the Tirol and 
left valuable drawings made on that tour. 
Tow’ards the end of his life he became insane. 
In his day water-color landscapes were very 
conventional in drawing and dry in color. 
Cozens was one of the first to show the value of 
this m^ium in the poetical quality of his work, 
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and attained hitherto uns^a atmosphere 
His conception of nature ranks him as a precur- 
sor of the Impressionists. Turner and Con- 
stable owe much to Oomm and have spoken in 
terms of admiration of his land^mpM. There 
are a number of them in the Britisli and South 
Kensington museums, but the most famous in 
his day ivas “Hannibal Crossing the Alps’* 
(1776), which cannot now he located. 

GOZUHEL, An island off the 

east coast of the Mexican Province of Yucatan, 
in lat. 20“ N. and extending east of long. 87* 
W. (Map: Mexico, P 7). It is about 40 
long and about 15 miles wide. Its surface is 
low, and the coasts are bordered by retds. There 
is a small Indian settlement at San Miguel 
The chief industry is cattle raising. Tlie island 
was discovered in 1518, and here in 1519 Cortes 
first landed. 

COZZENS, kiiz’nz, Frederick Swartwout 
(1818-69). An American humorist, born in 
New York City. He became in early life a 
w’lne merchant, and later editor of the Wine 
Press He had pieviously contributed humorous 
poems and articles to magazines, and in 1853 
he issued his first volume, Prismaites, under the 
pen name “Richard ilaywarde." Then came the 
Sparroicgrass Payets, his best performance, first 
published m the Knickerhocker Magazine, and 
in 1850 as a widely read volume. They dealt 
w ith the trials of a city man who undertakes to 
run a country home (near Yonkers), and al- 
though tlieir humor is mild, they are still fairly 
readable. Tliree years later (1859) he pub- 
lished a volume of travel sketches, Acadia : or, 
A Sojourn among the Bine Noses Soon after 
the w'ar he failed in a busmess for which he had 
labored earnestly, especially by promoting the 
sale of native wines, and retired from Yonkers 
to Rahway, N. J. Of Ins other works only 
Poems (1867) and a Memottal of PitZ'Oreene 
Hallecl (1868) need be named. 

GRAB (AS. krahha, Icel. krabhi, Ger, 
Krabbe) . A erustaeean of the order De<‘apf)da 
and suborder Brachyura, characterized by the 
small size of the ahd{>mc‘n, which resembles a 
short tail curved under the thorax, all important 
viscera being included in the thorax The term 
extends also to some of the suborder Anomura 
(purse crabs, hermit crabs, etc ), characterized 
by a condition of abdomen intermediate between 
that of the Brachyura and that of the Macrura, 
or long-tailed decapod crustaceans, such as the 
lobster, crayfish, etc. All the crabs, besides 
many other crustaceans, were ccmiprehended 
in the Linnaean genus Cancer; hut the num- 
ber of spc'Cies is very great, considerably more 
than 1000, and the Brachyura alone are now 
arranged in many genera and families. 

These v'arious crabs differ very much in the 
form of the carapace (the back), which in some 
is orbicular or nearly so ; in some, much broader 
than it is long; in others, longer than broad; in 
some, prolonged in front into a kind of beak, 
etc ; also in its smoothness, or roughness with 
hairs, tubercles, or spines; in the length of the 
legs, etc. The eyes are compound, with hexag- 
onal facets, and are elevated on stalks, which 
are generally short, but sometimes considerably 
lengthened, and which have the power of mo- 
tion, so as to turn the eye in different directions. 
The first pair of limbs are not used for locomo- 
tion, but exhibit in great perfection the char- 
acteristic claws or pincers (chelm) of the 
decapod crustaceans. Crabs are inhabitonts of 
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alioosi all mm} xnoit of them^ however, are 
found eMefly near the ccast. Some crabs inhabit 
fresh water, particularly in the warmer parts 
of the world; and others, known as land crabs, 
live among moist herbage, or burrow in sand or 
earth. Crabs are generally flesh or carrion 
eaters, though some forms i^m to prefer a 
v^tarian diet. They are always active and 
are noted for running sideways rather than 
straight ahead. Some have the last pair of 
limbs expanded at the extremity into a broad 
blade for swimming, and some have even all the 
four pairs of limbs intended for locomotion thus 
expanded, and sometimes occur far out at sea. 



a, zoea stage, b, megalops stage. 

Their development is accomplished by meta- 
morphosis through succeeding stages. “In the 
crabs the nauplius stage (see Crustacea) is 
passed through in the egg, and the young is 
hatched in the form of a peculiarly modified 
zoea, with an immense cephalothorax produced 
into spines, large stalked eyes, and a slender 
abdomen. This passes by successive molts into 
the megalope stage, which resembles an adult 
macruran [and] . . . passes by successive molts 
into the adult form.” 

Crabs, like all arthropods (see Abthbopoda), 
molt or change their shell, not at fixed intervals 
or seasons, but according to the exigencies of 
their growth, the change being made with great 
frequency when they are very young, but rarely 
in advanced age; indeed, from the mollusks and 
other animals sometimes found adhering to the 
carapace, it is inferred that the same covering 
is sometimes worn for a number of years. 

Crabs become interesting in the aquarium, 
from their readiness in seizing food, their ac- 
tivity in tearing and eating it, and their pug- 
nacity. The number of specimens is apt, how- 
ever, to be soon diminished by the stronger 
killing and eating the weaker. Crabs vary 
greatly in size and color, as might be expected 
from the great number of species and their wide 
distribution. The giant crab of Japan (ifocro- 
cheira kwmpfert), although only a foot across 
the disk, which is 18 inches long, has such long 
legs as occasionally to be 15 to 18 feet from tip 
to tip of the first pair. The great stone crab of 
Tasmania, which has short and very thick l^s, 
has been known to reach a weight of over 30 
pounds. On the other band, many sp^ies of 
crab are only a fraction of an inch across. In 
color crabs vary frmn black to white, through all 
the colors of the rainbow. Shades of green, blue, 
and gray are perhaps the most common, but the 
brightest shades of red and yellow are by no 
means rare. The sexes of crabs are easily dis- 
tinguished, as the females are usually larger, 
and their abdomens broader and more oval. 


while males have the chelae more powerfully de- 
veloped — ^notably so in the fiddlers. 

Economic Importance of Crabs. — These ani- 
mals supply fo^ for food fishes, are of great 
service as scavengers, and are u^d as human 
food in various parts of the world. In the 
United States the principal crab so used is the 
blue crab {Galhnectes hastatus), hundreds of 
thousands of which are sent to market every 
year from the waters of Chesapeake Bay alone. 
The little pea crabs (Pinnotheres) often found 
in oysters (see Commensalism) are regarded 
as a great luxury. In Europe the species most 
frequently used are those of the genus Cancer, 
especially the great Cancer pa gurus, and there 
is no reason why the two eastern American 
species of this genus, the “rock” and “Jonah” 
crabs (qq.v.), should not be far more utilized as 
food than they are. To this group belong the 
principal edible crab of the American Pacific 
coast (Cancer magister), and others smaller 
which are eaten by the Chinese, etc. This 
species usually measures 7 to 9 inches in breadth 
of body and abounds from Alaska to Mexico, 
usually below low-tide level on sandy bottom. 
Crabs which have just shed their shell, and are 
covered only by a soft skin, are regarded as 
best and are called “shedders” or “soft-shelled.” 

The ways of fishing are various. Many are 
taken in "wicker traps or “pots,” baited with 
meat or offal ; another common method is to 
sink shallow hoop nets of coarse material and 
mesh, which are baited and hauled up rapidly 
at intervals, bringing the crabs with them. 
Hand-line fishing, with bundles of meat to which 
the crabs clmg until lifted out of water, is more 
a sport than a method of market fishing; but 
in the Gulf of Mexico trawls or “trot-lines” are 
set in several ways, and vast quantities of crabs 
are thus taken. They are kept for market in 
floating pens or “cars,” and shipped alive packed 
in wet seaweed. They are also preserved by 
canning, etc. Consult Caiman, “Crustacea” in 
Lankester’s Treatise on Zoology (London, 1909) 
and Caiman, The Life of Crustacea (New York, 
1911). 

Fossil Forms. With the exception of some 
doubtful genera (Gitocragnon, etc.) from later 
Paleozoic rocks, no unmistakable fossil crabs 
are known from deposits antedating those of 
Mesozoic age. Fossil crabs first appear in the 
Jurassic, where occur members of the family 
Dromiacea, much smaller than the modern 
species, such as the genus Prosopon, which con- 
tinues into the Cretaceous. In the Upper Cre- 
taceous Dromiopsts is the ancestor of Drotma, 
which latter appears in the Eocene and continues 
to modem time. Several other small genera 
of this same family are found in Cretaceous 
rocks, in which the family enjoyed its greatest 
expansion. The Raninoidea, with elongated cara- 
paces, broadly truncated in front, began m the 
Upper Cretaceous, had its maximum in the 
Eocene, and has since then declined to the pres- 
ent. ‘Large numbers of the Oxystomata, or 
round crabs, are foimd fossil in the Upper 
Cretaceous and Eocene rocks. The Oxyrhyncha, 
which at present are very abundant, have few 
fossil ancestors, and these are of small size. 
The arcuate crabs, of the family Cyclometopa, 
contain the largest number of fossil genera. 
They appeared in the Cretaceous, attained a 
great expansion in the Eocene, declined during 
the later Tertiary, and in modem times ^em 
to be again on the increase. This family con 



typical crabs 



1. FIDDLER CRAB (Gelasimus pugnax). 4. EASTERN EDIBLE o- BLUE CRAB tCalHn®ct«» haatatua). 

2. HERMIT CRAB (Eupagurus loogicarpus) In a shell of 5. A DEEP-SEA CRAB (North Atlantic) Its arms Cloaed Into 

Natloa heros. a defensive Pox. 

8. HERMIT, out of Its borrowed shell, showing reduced 6. COCOANUT CRAB (Birgua tatro). 

and defansttless posterior parts. 7* COMMON CRAB OF PACIFIC COAST fCancer n^aglster)* 

8. SPIDER CRAB (Ltblnia emarglnata). 
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tftins most the modem gen^Mi, sneh as 
Cam^, Carmnm, Portumts, Xmtho, Nepiunm, 
Pamopams. Ce^in of these are of old age. 
Xantho be^o in the Cmtaeeoos, had a repre- 
smtative {Xanthop^) that is very <x»mmon in 
the Eocene of England, France and Germany, 
and continued with little change to the present 
day. Loboeardnus, with its broad, nodose cara- 
pace, deeply denticnlate on the front margin, is 
a common and often beautifully preserved fossil 
crab from the Eocene rocks of Wtirttemberg, 
Germany, and Cairo, Egypt. The Catometopa, 
or quadrangular crabs, have many ancestors of 
Eocene age. The first land crab of the modern 
genus Oecamnus, and the first fresh-water crab, 
also of a modern genus, Telphusa, both members 
of this family, are found in the Miocene deposits 
of Oeningen, Germany. 

From the above remarks it will be seen that 
all the families of modern crabs, with the single 
exception of the Oxyrhyncha, were initiated dur- 
ing Cretaceous time ; that they expanded rapidly 
so that their periods of maximum evolution 
were during the Eocene, when indeed crabs 
formed the dominant feature of the fauna in 
certain seas; that during the Miocene the gen- 
eral expansion was less than before, although 
certain genera were extremely abundant in par- 
ticular localities; and that those of the Pliocene 
are mostly of recent species. During the pres- 
ent time the crabs seem to he enjoying another 
period of expansion, but along different lines 
from those of the Eocene evolution. The best 
collecting grounds are found m the Eocene de- 
posits of the south of England; the nuramulitic 
limestones of southern France, Switzerland, 
southern Germany, and of northern Italy, and 
those of central India; and the Miocene beds of 
Italy, Austria, Hungary, and Germany. 

Consult: Zittel and Eastman, Textbook of 
Paleontology^ vol. i (London and New York, 
1900) ; Zittel and Barrois, Traite lie paleontolo- 
gte, vol. ii (Pans, Leipzig, and Munich, 1887); 
Bell, “Monograph of the Fossil Malacostracous 
Crustacea of Great Britain,” Paleontographical 
Society Monographs (London, 1857-62) ; Ort- 
mann, “Das System der Decapodenkrehsen,” 
Zoologische Jahrbucher, vol ix (Jena, 1896) ; 
Lorenthey, “Ueber die Brachyuren der palaologi- 
schen Sammlimg des Bayenschen Staates,” Ter- 
miszetrajzi Fuzetek, vol. xxi (Budapest, 1808). 
See Cbustacea, and special articles under names 
of various crabs, as King Crab; Spideb Crab; 

ETC. 

CBAB APPLE. See Apple. 

CBABB, Geobge (177S-1851). An English 
lawyer and author, born at Palgrave (Suffolk). 
He Vas educated at Oxford, admitted to the bar 
at the Inner Temple (1829), and practiced hia 
profession in London. For a time, also, he W'as 
instructor in the classics in a Yorkshire school. 
His best-knowm work is the DtcUonary of Eng- 
lish Synonymes (1816; 10th ed., f849), a care- 
ful, if not always scholarly, reference book, 
w’hieh has appeared in numerous editions. 
Others of his publications are a History of Eng- 
lish haw (1829): a laborious Digest and Index 
of All the Statutes at Large (4 vols., 1841-47) ; 
Mythology of All Kattons (1847). 

CBABBE, Geobge (1754-1832). An English 
poet. He was horn, Dec. 24, 1754, at Aldeburgh, 
Suffolk, where his father was collector of salt 
duties. Crabbe showed early a love for books, 
with a bias towards poetiy. After some school- 
ing he was apprenticed first to a village doctor 


and th^ to & surgeon. By 17T2 he was ikjii* 
tributiag ymmen to Magemnet and two 

years later he published at Ipswich a moral 
poem entiHed Jnabrtaty. At Hiis time he was in 
love with Sarah Elmy, whom he i^dres^ in 
his poems as “Mira” and whena he afterward 
married. Continuing his studies in london, he 
began the practice of medicine in the place of 
his birth. Disliking a profession in widi he 
was not succeeding, he went to London in 1780 
to begin a literary career. In that vmr ap- 
peared a poem called The Candidate^ which was 
received coldly. Much distressed, he called upon 
Burke, who after reading some of Crabbe’s 
verses took him under hia protection, getting 
Dodsley to publish The Libraty (1781). While 
staying wdth Burke at Beaconsfield, he began 
his best-known po^, The Village (published 
1783). At Burke’s suggestion Crabbe took or- 
ders. After a short period aa rector of Alde- 
burgh, he was appointed chaplain to the Duke of 
Rutland (1782) and thus made Belvoir, Leices- 
tershire, his home. After occupying several 
other church livings, he was giWn that of 
Trowbridge, Wiltshire (1814), w'here he re- 
mained till his death (Feh 3, 1832). Besides the 
poems already cited, Crabbe wrote: The News- 
paper (1785); The Parish Pegistcr (1807); 
The Borough (1810); Talcs in Verse (1812); 
Tales of the Hall (1819). Crabbe was a popu- 
lar poet in his own time, numbering friends 
among the greatest. He was lavishly praised by 
Dr. J^ohnson, Scott, Wordsworth, and Byron. 
Jane Austen, charmed with humor akin to her 
owm, declared that, were she ever to marry, she 
could fancy herself Mrs. Crabbe. Though his 
reputation has declined, he nevertheless occu- 
pies an important place in the progress of 
English poetry. Crabbe’s stern descriptions of 
English life in old East Anglia were in marked 
contrast to Goldsmith’s idyllic scenes and led 
the way to the realism of Wordsworth. What he 
lacked w^as the imagination necessary to give 
lasting interest to his subject. His great ex- 
cellence is the directness with which he portrays 
the tragic life of men and women whom he 
knew and the scenes in which they lived. Con- 
sult: Works, with memoir, by bis son G. Crabbe 
(8 vols, London, 1834—35; 1 voL, 1901); selec- 
tions from poems, by Lamplough (ib., 1888), and 
by Holland (ib., 1899) ; Stephen’s essay in 
Hours m a Library (London, 1876) ; Readings 
in Crabbe (selected by Edward Fitzgerald, Lon- 
don, 1882); Courthope’s essay in Ward, Eng- 
lish Poets (ib., 1884) ; the Life, by Kebbel (ib., 
1888); Ainger, Crabbe, in “English Men of 
Letters Series” (New York, 1902) ; Ren4 
Huchon, George Crabbe and his Times (1907), 
trans. from the French by F. Clarke. An ex- 
cellent recent edition of the Works is that of 
Ward (1906) in Cambridge Press Classics. 

CBAB>£AT£B, or Cobia. See Sergeant 
Fish. 

CBAB-EATIHG DOG, BACCOON', etc. 
See Dog; Raccoon; etc 

CBABETH, kra'bet, Disk and Woitteb. Dutch 
painters on gla^. They were brothers, born at 
Gouda, in South Holland, and they flourished 
in the latter half of the sixteenth century. As 
the brothers worked together and were the most 
famous glass painters of their time, th^ can- 
not be separated in biography. Very little is 
known of their lives, but they execute a num- 
ber of excellent works in the churches of Bel- 
gium, France, and Italy. Their chief works are 
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13 of the 46 colossal windows of the great church 
at Gouda. Among the best of these are the 
‘‘Baptism of Christ” and “John the Baptist 
Pri^hing,” by Dirk, and the “Natmty” and the 
“Sacrilege of Heliodorus,” by Wouter. The lat- 
ter is superior in drawing and composition but 
Dirk excels in brilliancy of color. The works 
of both show a somewhat mannered imitation of 
the Italian, but they still retain much of the 
brightness of the mediaeval coloring. Birk died 
in 1577; his brother about 1590. Consult West- 
lake, lltHtory of Design in Painted Olass, vol. 
iv (Ixindon, 1894). 

CBAB OBASS. A name applied to Panicum 
mngmnale, also known as Digttana aangutnalis, 
an annual grass common throughout many parts 
of the United States. It is friK|uently seen to 
spring up in fields after the period of cultivation 
has passed. It grows to a height of 2 to 3 feet, 
Iwaring at the top 3 to 12 spreading purplish 
spikes W'hich carry the flowers and seed In 
many places it is considered a weed, but in the 
^uth it is valued for the hay it yields as well 
as for pasturage. The hay must be cured with- 
out rain falling upon it or its value is greatly 
impairiHl It ranks close to Bermuda grass m 
value and in the cheapness with which a crop 
may be produc’ed. Elcusine indtca is sometimes 
cnlled crab grass. 

CBABIEB, kr&‘byft' (Fr., crab-eater). The 
name in the French West Indies and Jamaica for 
several herons, especially the common night 
herons (Agrficoraa;). Sec Nioiit Hebox. 

CBAB’S EYES. See Abri's; Concretion. 

CBAB SPIDEB. A spider of the family 
Thomisidue, so named on account of tlie short, 
broad body and the faet that, like a crab, it 
runs more successfully sidi’ways or backward 
than forward. Tliese spiders spin no veh, but 
await their prey hidden among foliage, and are 
colored in harmony \%ith their background; but 
a few species are bright-colored and hide in 
flowers. The most common American form 
( Utmmena ratia) is milk white, occanonally 
witli light-crimson markings. Another species 
{Philiidromus rtdgaris) eats liou«e flics almost 
cxcluHively. Consult Emerton, The Common 
Spiders of the Umted States (Boston, 1992), 
and Fabre, The Life of the Spider, trans. by De 
Mattos (New York, 1913), Compare Bird 
S ri DEB. 

CBAB’S PEOVEB. A singular shore bird 
{Droinas ardtvia) nearly related to the oyster 
catchers, but set apart in a family, Dromadid®, 
of its own, Mhieh is to lie found sparingly on tlie 
coasts and islands of the Indian Ocean “Its 
habits remind us both of the plovers and the 
terns, and so do the unusually large eggs,” but 
in India, according to Hume, it nests in bur- 
row’s in sand lulls. 

CBABTBBB, Charlotte (1847- ). An 

American actress, known as Lotta. She was 
born in New York and when a child of six 
began her career in California, After starring 
for a time in the West, she came again to 
New York about 1890. In 1867, as Little Nell 
and the Marchioness in a dramatization of Old 
Cunositg Shop, she made her first great im- 
pression there and became a popular favorite. 
Her success was entirely due to her personal 
charm. Critics found little to approve in the 
pieces in which ’she appeared, such as The Little 
Detfctire, Zip, Musette, and The Fireflit, but her 
stage appearance was characterized by a natural- 
ness and grace which won the hearts of the 


audience. She retired from the stage, still 
unmarried, in 1891, having acquired a fortune. 
Consult Welch, in McKay and Wingate’s Fa- 
mous American Actors of To-Day (New York, 
1896), and Clapp and Edgett, Players of the 
Present, Dunlap Society Publications (ib., 1899). 

CBACKED HEEIiS. See Hc^se. 

CBACK'EB. See Biscuit. 

CBACKEB6. A name given in the southern 
part of the United States to the poor and ig- 
norant whites, probably because of their usual 
diet, which is cracked corn ground into a coar^ 
meal. The term “corn-crackers” is employed in 
the same sense. 

CBACKEB STATE. Georgia. See States, 
Popular Names of. 

CBACKOiIN, or CBACKEE WABE. A kind 
of china ware, the glazing of which is purposely 
cracked in the kiln, as an ornament, the effect 
being produced by a glaze vrhich tends to contract 
in the burning more rapidly than the vessel 
itself. This ware is produced for the most part 
in China and Japan, but it has also been made 
at a pottery at Dedham, Mass., where two varie- 
ties of crackle ware are made. Both have a gray 
body, resembling true porcelain and are fired at 
a high temperature. To one of these various 
colored glazes are applied, ranging through vari- 
ous shades of red, green, and olive, while the 
other, the gray crackle w’are, differs only in 
color and is usually decorated in blue. Consult 
“American Art Pottery” in Special Reports of 
the Census Office; Manufaetures, part itt, 1905 
(Washington, 1908). 

CBACOW, kra'ko (Pol. Krakdm, Ger. Krakau, 
Fr. Cracovte, Lat. Cracoria, Carodunum ; said 
to be named after its founder, Krakus, a legend- 
ary Slavic chief). The ancient capital of the 
Kingdom of Poland and residence of the Polish 
kings, now a fortified city of the Austrian Crown- 
land of Galicia (Map; Austria, FI). It is situ- 
ated on the left bank of the Vistula, at its conflu- 
ence with the Rudowa, about 10 miles from the 
frontier of Russian Poland and 200 miles north- 
east of Vienna Cracow, with its numerous 
churches, towers, and old castle, presents an im- 
posing aspect from without. It consists of the 
inner town and a number of suburbs. Tlie old 
walls surrounding the inner town have been de- 
molished, and promenades laid out on their site. 
Cracoiv is one of the oldest cities of Poland 
(according to tradition, a stronghold was built 
here aiiout 700 a.d.), and it bears the marks of 
its age in its imposing buildings as well as in 
its general appearance. The city has about 40 
churches, scarcely more than half the number it 
formerly had, and about 25 convents. The most 
important church is the Stanislaus Cathedral, a 
Gothic structure, situated near the castle. It 
was erected under Casimir the Great, being con- 
secrated in 1359. Here the Polish kings were 
crowned and here are they buried, t^fether with 
many nationaT heroes, including Sobieski, Ponia- 
towski, and Kosciuszko. Also the remains of 
St. Stanislaus, the patron saint of the Poles, are 
said to rest here. The church is also adorned 
with numerous monuments, several of them by 
Thorw’aldsen, and with notable paintings and 
other objects of art. The church of St. Mary, 
a Gothic basilica, was founded early in the 
thirteenth century and has been rebuilt several 
times. It contains a magnificent high altar by 
Veit Stoss and a number of monuments. Be- 
sides these clmrches there are a number of other 
very interesting medieeval ones. Among the 
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interesting secular buildings is tbe former iKiyal 
cartle, situated on a br^d hill at the southw^t- 
ern end of the town; it was built in the thir- 
teenth century (and sub^juently enlarged) and 
suffered greatly from eonflagrationa Until 1610 
it was the residence of the Polish kings: from 
1846 it was used as a barracks and military 
hospital, but it is now restored. The old cloth 
hall, dating from the thirteenth century, is now 
used as an art museum, and contains "paintings 
by Polish artists, such as Matejko, Siemiradzki, 
and others. In front of the cloth hall is a 
bronze statue of Mickiewicz, one of Poland’s 
greatest poets. Among other notable buildings 
and historical monuments are the old and new 
theatres and the Rondell, a relic of the old for- 
tifications. Tlie chief educational institution is 
the famous university, styled the Jagellonian 
University, founded by Casimir the Great in 
1364. It developed very rapidly and eventually 
became the intellectual centre of Poland. It has 
faculties of jurisprudence, medicine, philosophy, 
and theolo^, with an attendance (1911) of 
2805 studenrs. The university library contains 
over 300,000 volumes, besides numerous manu- 
scripts, engravings, ancient documents, etc. At- 
tached to the university are also an observatory, 
a botanical garden, a natural-history museum, 
and a number of other institutions. The uni- 
versity occupies a splendid Gothic building 
erected in 1881-87, the library is housed in the 
old fifteenth -century buildings. Among other 
prominent educational establishments are the 
Royal Aeadt?my of Sciences, and the art school 
(until 1893 under the supervision of Mate)ko), 
several seminaries, and a number of artistic 
and literary societies. The Czartoryski Museum 
contains a collection of sculptures and antiqui- 
ties and a fine picture gallery, with examples 
of the Italian and Dutch schools. Cracow re- 
mains the intellectual centre of the Polish 
nation. 

There are manufactures of maohinerv, textiles, 
leather, chemicals, etc . but industrially Cracow 
has not greatly developed. It is more im- 
portant for its trade in gram, timber, salt, tex- 
tiles, and cattle. In the vicinity of the city la 
situated Kosciuszko Hill, a mound 65 feet high, 
erected in 1820-23 by the residents of Cracow, in 
honor of Kosciuszko, and since converted into a 
fort. The fortifications of Cracow are very 
extensive. Eight miles southeast of Cracow is 
Wieliezka, famous for its salt mines. Across 
the Vistula from Cracow is the town of Pod- 
gorze, with 22,232 inhabitants. In 1900 the city 
had 91,323 inhabitants, tbe census of Dec. 31, 
1910, returned 151,886. Of the latter, the ver- 
nacular of 133.158 was Polish; Roman Catholics 
numbered 116,656; Jews, 32,321. In 1912 Pla- 
szow (pop., 2255) w^as annexed to Cracow. 

Cracow rose into importance in the Middle 
Ages as the seat of a bishopric and a centre of 
commerce and trade, its prosperity being en- 
hanced by the influx of German immigrants. It 
suffered terribly at the hands of tlie Tatars in 
the thirteenth century. It became the capital 
of Poland early in the fourteenth century, and 
after having been superseded by Warsaw in 
1610, it still remained, until 1764, the place 
where the Polish kings were crowned and buried. 
It later became exceedingly impoverished, so 
that at the end of the ci^teenth century its 
population was only about 10,000 In 1655 and 
1702 the town was taken by the Swedes. It was 
the storting point of the rising of the Poles for 


indep^enee under Koseiumflco in 1794, fmd 
came into the possu^sion of Austria at Hie third 
partition of Poland, in 1795, Pr<mi 1809 to 
1815 Cracow formed a part of the Duchy of 
Warsaw. The short-liv^ Republic of Cracow, 
established at the Congress of Vienna in 1815, 
under the protectorate of Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria, was the last remnant of an independent 
Poland. ^ It consisted of the city of Cracow and 
some adjacent territory, with a "total population 
of about 140,000. The participation of a por- 
tion of the population in the Polish uprising of 
1830 gave Russia an opportaiiity for military 
occupation. After that Cracow was repeatedly 
occupied by foreign troops. The little republic 
took a leading part in the Polish insurrection of 
1846. The patriots were at first successful, but 
their overthrow soon ensued, and Cracow was 
annexed to Austria in the same year. In 1849 
it was incorporated with Galicia Cracow re- 
mains to the present day a great focus of Polish 
national life. 

CRACOW, University of. See Cracow. 

CRADOXiCK, CiiARLEvS Egbert. The nom de 
plume of Mary N. Murfree (q.v.), the Southern 
novelist. 

CRADLE OF LIBERTY, The. The name 
popularly given to Faneuil Hall, Boston, as the 
scene of early popular protests against British 
rule. 

CRADOCK, krSd'ok, Sir. Sec Cabadoc. 

CRAFTON. A borough in Allegheny Go., Pa., 
4 miles west of Pittsburgh, on the Pittsburgh, 
Cmemnati, Chicago, and St. Louis Railroad 
(Map; Pennsylvania, B 6). It is in a coal- 
mining and oil district. Pop., 1900, 1927 ; 1910, 
4583. 

CRAFTS, James Mason (1839- ). An 

American chemist. He was born in Boston and 
received his education at the Lawrence Scien- 
tific School of Harvard. In 1859 he went to 
Germany and studicnl at, the Academy of Mines 
of Freiberg and at the University of Heidelberg. 
At the latter institution hi* acted for some time 
as private assistant to Bunsen. In 1861 he 
went to Paris, and there, in Wtirtz’s laboratory, 
he first met Cliarles Friedel, in conjunction with 
whom he later carried out some of his moat 
brilliant researches. In 1865 he returned to the 
United States, and, after devoting some time to 
mining, accepted the position of head professor 
of chemistry and dean of the faculty at Cornell 
University, where he remained until 1870. Dur- 
ing the following four years he acted as profes- 
sor of chemistry at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, but m 1874 took leave of absence, 
joined Friedel in Paris, and devoted himself ex- 
clusively to scientific research. His investiga- 
tions were mainly in the field of organic chemis- 
try, but his name is connected also with many 
interesting achievements in physics and in phys- 
ical chemistry. He invented a new hvdrogen 
thermometer; measured the densities of iodine 
at very high temperatures; demonstrated an in- 
teresting regularity in the variation of the boil- 
ing points of chemically allied suhstances with 
the external pressure ; prepared a number of 
new compounds of the element silicon, which 
are interesting because of their chemical resem- 
blance to the corresponding compounds of car- 
bon; and also prepared new compounds of 
arsenic. But his most important achievement 
was the discovery, jointly wdth Friedel, of one 
of the most fruitful synthetic methods in organic 
chemiirtry. Hundreds of new carbon compounds 
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kave been brought into exifetence bj this method, 
which is l^sed on the catalytic action of the 
chloride of aluminum. 

In rewgnition of Crafts’s services to science, 
the French government made him a chevalier of 
the I^on of Honor (1885), and the British 
JiMSwiatian for the Advancement of Science 
made him one of its corresponding members. In 
3801 he again returned to this country, and 
from 1802 to 1897 acted as professor of organic 
chemihtry at the Massachusetts Institute of 
leehnok^y. In 1808 he became the president of 
tin* institute, and in the same year Harvard 
University conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of Dfictor of Laws. In 1000, however, he 
resigned the presidency of the Institute of Tech- 
nology, and again turned to the investigation 
of problems in orpinic and physical chemistry. 
The numerous results of Dr, Crafts’s researches 
were published in various scientific periodicals, 
mainly foreign. He also wrote a textbook of 
Qualitative Analysia (1869, and several later 
editions). 

CBAFTS, WiLBUB Fisk (1850- ). An 

American clergyman. He was born in Fryeburg, 
Me.; graduated* at Wesleyan University in 1869 
and at the Boston University School of Theology 
in 1872 ; held various positions in the Methodist 
Episcopal church, and in 1880 became a Con- 
gregational minister. From 1883 to 1888, how- 
ever, he was the pastor of the First Union Pres- 
byterian Church of New York. He conducted an 
International Sunday-School Parliament at the 
Thousand Islands in 1876-77, wrote many books 
for the Sunday school, and founded the Ameri- 
can Sabbath Union in 1889 and the International 
Heform Bureau in 1895. He also published: 
Muat the (Hd Tentamcnt Oof (1883) ; Successful 
Men of To-Day (1883): The Sabbath for Man 
(1885) , The Mai eh of Christ dotm the Centuries 
(1902); That Boy and Ctrl of Yours (1905); 
Internationalism (1908); World Book of Tem- 
perance (1908); Prohibition Hand Book (1911). 

CBAFTSIMANr, The. A powerful journal 
organised in 1726 by Bolingbroke and Pulteney, 
with Nicholas Amhurst, who conducted it under 
the name of “Caleb D’ Anvers of Gray’s Inn.” It 
was the organ of the Opposition against Sir 
Kohert Walpcde 

CBA0 JIABlTKr, or Bock Swallow. A 
swallow (Chrieola lupestris), closely allied to 
the* bank swallow (qv ), which is found from 
Ikirtugal eastward to China in the breeding sea- 
son, migrating to the tropics for the winter. It 
frequents mountains and rocky river banks 
among hills, but does not ascend to Alpine re- 
gions. It builds in niches of the rocks a lar^, 
open-topped nest of mud, occasionally (as in 
the villages of the Pyrenees) placing tftis on the 
timbers of buildings or among ruins, and lays 
profustdy speckled eggs. “The general color of 
the adult bird is a liglit ashy brown above, the 
low’er parts being creamy buff, and the tail 
feathers are dark brown, the central and outer 
pairs being conspicuously spotted with white.” 
Consult Sharpe and Wyatt, Monograph of the 
Hirundinida (Ixmdon, 188.5-94) 

GBAI0, krftg, Ohakles Franklin (1872- 
) . An American army officer and bacteriolo- 
gist. He was bom in Banbim", Conn., graduated 
from the Yale Medical School in 3894, was ap- 
pointed acting a^istant surgeon in the Unit^ 
States army in 1898, and in 1908 became captain 
and assistant surgeon. Thereafter as biologist 
and bacteriologist he served in army hospitals at 


Chickamau^ Park, Oa., Fortress Monroe, Ha- 
vana, the Pr^idio, and Manila. In 1896- 
97 he was a member of the Army Board for the 
Study of Tropical Diseases; after 19(^ he was 
assistant curator of the Army Medical Museum 
in Washington, at the same time acting as 
instructor in clinical microscopy and bacteri- 
ology at the Army Medical School in Washing- 
ton; and in 1910-11 he was also assistant pro- 
fessor of bacteriology in the medical department 
of George Washington University. He published ; 
The AE St ivo- Autumnal Malarial Fevers ( 1901 ) ; 
The Malarial Fevers and the Blood of Protozoa 
of Man (1909) ; The Parasitic Amcebce of Man 
(1911); also “Malarial Fevers,” in Osier’s 
Modem Medicine ( 1907 ) ; “Parasitic Disease,” 
in Hare’s Modern Treatment (1911). 

CBAIG, Edward Gordon (1872- ). An 

English actor, producing manager, and writer 
on the theatre, the son of Ellen Terry. He 
was bora near London, played his first part in a 
London theatre when only six years old, and 
appeared again in Chicago when he was 13; but 
his regular d4but was made in 18^ under Sir 
Henry Irving, his mother appearing in the same 
performance. He continued with Irving till 
1897, w'hen he left the stage and devoted him- 
self to the study of drawing and wood engraving. 
In 1900 he began a senes of operatic and theatri- 
cal productions in which he put in practice some 
novel ideas in regard to scenery and the me- 
chanical details of stage management. His suc- 
cess w’lth these innovations led him to devote 
his time wholly to the art of production, and m 
1913 he founded a school in Florence, Italy, for 
the dissemination of his theories of theatrical 
art. He published, besides numerous magazine 
articles: The Art of the Theatre (1905); On 
the Art of the Theatre (1911) ; Towards a Few 
Theatre (1613). 

CBAIG, Frank (1874- ). An English 

painter and illustrator He was born in 1874 
in Abbey Wood (Kent), and studied at the 
Royal Academy under Edwin Abbey. He began 
as a painter of modern English life and con- 
temporary history, such as the Boer War, and 
as an illustrator for Kipling’s poems and for the 
London Graphic and other magazines. In 1905 
he joined the new Pre-Raphaelite movement, and 
thereafter painted historical pictures full of 
expressive figures and quaint costumes, in their 
general color scheme often resembling Gobelin 
tapestries. Good examples are; “The Heretic” 
(1906, National Gallery, London); “The Maid” 
(1907, Luxembourg); and “The Meeting House 
of Nonconformists” (1908). Among his more 
recent work the curiously characteristic por- 
traits of Sir John Jardine and Major General 
Douglas Scott (1910) deserve mention. A good 
example of his early style is the “Communion 
on the Veit” (1900, Durban Museum, ^uth 
Africa). 

CBAIG, James Alexander (1855- ). 

An American Semitic scholar, born at Fitzroy 
Harbor, Ontario. He was educated at McGill, 
Yale, and Leipzig universities, was instructor 
and adjunct professor at Lane Theological Semi- 
nary (1886-90), professor of Old Testament 
literature and ex^sis at C^rlm Theological 
Seminary (1891), and, after 1893, professor of 
Semitic languaf^ and literatures and Hellenis- 
tic Greek at the University of Michigan. In 
1904 he was a member of the Congress of Arts 
and Sciences at St. Louis. Besides editing The 
Semitic Series of Handbooks his publications in- 
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cMc: If^scriptions of Balmanmmur, King of 
Assyria, 859-Si6 b.c. <1887) ; MetHaU Transla- 
tion of the Epic of Ishtar; Hebrew Word Manual 
(1890) ; Assyrwn and Babylonian Religious 
Tests (2 vols., 1895-97); AstronomimhAstro- 
logwal T^ts of Babyloniam (1899). 

CBJkXQ, SiE James Hensy (1748-1812), 
An English soldier, bom in Gibraltar, son of 
the Jndge- Advocate-General there. In 1763 he 
was gazetted an ensign, and in 1771 was ap- 
pointed captain in the Forty-seventh Foot. He 
accompani^ his regiment to America, w’as 
wounded at Bunker Hill, in 1776 was transferred 
to Canada, and in 1777 was at the capture of 
Fort Ticonderoga. General Burgoyne before 
Saratoga intrusted him with dispatches to Eng- 
land. He was promoted to be major in the 
Eighty-second, proceeded to Nova ^otia, and 
in 1781 served under Lord Cornwallis in North 
Carolina. In 1795, having then risen to the 
rank of major general, he was placed in com- 
mand of the expedition to the Cape of Good 
Hope. Aided by Rear Admiral Elphinstone and 
Major General Clarke, he obtained the surrender 
of the colony on September 14, He went in 
1797 to India; was promoted lieutenant general 
in 1801 ; and in 1805, as a local general in the 
Mediterranean, landed with 7000 troops at Cas- 
tellaraare, with orders to cooperate with the 
Russian forces under General Lacy in an attack 
upon the French. After Austerlitz he withdrew 
to Sicily. In 1807 he was appointed Governor 
General of Canada. After a somewhat vexed 
administration he resigned in 1811, and in 1812 
was promoted to be general 

CRAIG, John (1512-1600). A preacher of 
the Scottish Reformation He was born in Aber- 
deenshire and educated at St. Andrews. He 
entered the Dominican Order, but soon fell under 
the suspicion of heresy and was cast into prison. 
On his release (1536) he traveled on the Conti- 
nent, and after some time was, through Cardinal 
Pole’s influence, made novice master in the 
Dominican convent at Bologna and later was 
rector. While here Calvin’s Institutes fell in 
his way and converted him to Protestant doc- 
trines " He was brought before the Inquisition 
and sentenced to be burnt — a fate from which 
he vras saved by the mob, on the death of Pope 
Paul IV, breaking open the prisons of Rome. 
Craig escaped to Vienna and obtained favor at 
the court of Maximilian II; but the Pope de- 
manded his surrender as one condemned for 
heresy The Emperor, however, instead of com- 
plying with the request, gave Craig a safe-con- 
duct out of Germany. He now returned to Scot- 
land (1560) and was appointed the colleague 
of John Knox in the parish church of Edinburgh. 
Thinking the marriage of (Jueen Mary and Both- 
well contrary to the Word of God, he boldly 
refused to proclaim the banns, but afterward 
yielded under protest. In 1572 Craig was sent 
“to illuminate the dark places” in Forfarshire 
until 1579, when he was appointed chaplain to 
King James VI. He now took a lading part in 
the affairs of the Church, was the compiler of 
part of the Second Book of Discipline, and the 
writer of the national covenant signed in 1580 
by the King and his household. He was a man 
of great <x>nM^ientiousneB8 and was not slow to 
oppose the proceeding of the court when he 
deaned them contrary to Scripture and to speak 
wholesome but unpleasant truths to majesty it- 
^If. He diM Dec. 12, 16M. Consult the black- 
letter facsimHe reprint of Craig’s OiMecMsm 


(Edinburgh, 18^), with introduction bv T. 
Graves Law. 

CBAIG, Kathebihi 1*. An American edu- 
cator. She attended Missouri Valley College, 
was elected supeuntendent of public instruction 
of Colorado in 1904 (reflected 1906), and be- 
came field secretary of Colorado Woman’s Col- 
lege in 1909. Besides annotating the school laws 
of Colorado and compiling Arbor Day, Flag Day, 
and Washington and Lincoln Day l^ks for the 
public schools, she is author of Primary Oeog- 
raphy and a novel, Judge (hryburn and Kath- 
lene Lee (1902). 

CBAIG, Sib Thomas (1538-1608). A Scot- 
tish laager, author, and poet. Educattal at 
St. Andrews and in Pans, he passed as advo- 
cate at the Scottish bar in Februarv. 1563, and 
was appointed justice depute. He' gamed the 
favor of James VI, who, notwithstanding his 
modest and persistent refusal, ereate<i him a 
knight in 1603. Besides some miicli-admired 
Latin verse and prose, he wrote Jm Feudalv (ed. 
Burnet, 1655; new ed., with notes and correc- 
tions by James Baillie, 1766). This learned 
w'ork is still an authority on feudal law 

CBAIGENPUTTOCK, kra'gen-p\imk. A 
farm in the southwestern part of Dumfriesshire, 
Scotland, situated 12 miles north of Castle 
Douglas and celebrated as the residence of 
Thomas Carlyle. It belonged to Jane Welsh be- 
fore her marriage to the author. The Carlyles 
lived there most of the time between 1828 and 
1834. Much of Carlyle’s writing was done at 
Craigenputtock, and there are frequent references 
to it in his published correspondence. Consult 
“Homes and Haunts of (’arlyle,” in Westminster 
Gazette (London, 1895) 

CBAIGHILL, kra'gll, Wiu.iam Pbice (1833- 
1909). An American military engineer, born at 
Charlestown, W. Va. He graduated in 1853 at 
the United Stat<*8 Military Academy ; in 1854-65 
superintended the building of Fort Surnler, and 
in 1858 that of Fort Delaw’are, and was for sev- 
eral years an instructor at the academy In 
1863 he constructed the defenses of Pittsburgh 
and in 1865 was brevetted a lieutenant colonel 
for service in the defense of Cumberland Gap. 
He was promoted to the rank of major, and from 
1865 to 1867 was in charge of the defenses of 
Baltimore harbor. Subsequently he was con- 
cerned with several public works, such as the 
improvement of the Potomac River (1870-74) 
and the Delaware River (1873). He was chief 
of engineers of the United States army, with the 
rank of brigadier general, from 1895 until his 
retirement at his own request in 1897. In 1894 
he was president of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers. His publications include an 
Army O^ceFs Pocket Companion (1862) and a 
translation' of Dufour’s Vours de taotique i 1803 ) 

CBAIGIE, kra'gfe, Peabi, Richabds. See 
Hobbes, John Olives. 

CBAIGLEITH (krag'leth') STOWE. A 
siliceous sandstone belonging to the Carbonif- 
erous ^ries, quarried at Craigleith, near Edin- 
burgh. It is largely used in that city for build- 
ing purposes, for which it is admirably adapted 
by its purity, durability, and the ease with which 
it can be wrought. 

CBAIK, krhk, Dinah Mabia (1826-87). An 
English novelist, better knowm as Mi»s MtJL4>CK. 
She was born at Stoke-upon-Trent, Stafford- 
shire. In 1849 she published The OgUmes, her 
first novel, and rapidly afterward; (Him (1850) ; 
The Head of the Family ( 1851 > ; Alice Lear- 
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mount {18§2); Agotha'B ffushnnd (18§3; 6th 
ed., I860) j John Halifax, Gentleman {1857); 
A Lnfe for a Life (1856); ChrutMa Mistake 
{1866); and a great number of short papers. 
A pension of £60 was granted to her in 1864. In 
1805 she married George Lillie Craik. Among 
her later works is Mermona Out of Church 
{1876). Her literary reputation rests chiefly 
upon John Halifax, Gentleman, a claoaic picture 
of middle-class English life, which had a remark- 
able suecegs and appeared in frequent later edi- 
tions. Some of her Poems of Thirty Years, New 
and Old (1881), such as “IXmglas” and ‘‘Philip, 
my King,” have been popular. She wrote several 
stones for her own children that ran through 
many editions. Hiese include The Adventures 
of a Brownie (1872; new ed., 1911), and The 
Little Lame Prince (new ed., 1909). 

CEAIK, Gbobge Lillie (1798-1860). An 
English mlscellam'ous wiiter. lie was born at 
Kennoway, Fifeshire, and was educated for the 
Church at St. Andrews University; but, pre- 
ferring a literary career, he went to London in 
1826. His first work of importance was the 
Purauti of Knowledge under Difficulties (1880- 
31), forming part of the series of publications 
issued by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowhdge. lie also contributed largely to the 
Penny Magazine and the Penny Vyclopcedia. In 
1837 Craik became editor of the Pictonal His- 
tory of Kngland, some of the most valuable 
chapti’rs of which were written by himself, and 
afterward fiilaiged and republislied separately 
as independent works. Such are his sketches of 
the History of Literature and Learning in Eng- 
land from the Norman Conquest to the Present 
Time (1844-43), and his History of British 
Conttneive (1844), In 1846 he published Kpenser 
and his Poetry, and in 1840-47 Bacon and his 
Writings. In 1849 (Jraik was appointed to the 
chair of history and English literature in 
Queen’s College, Belfast, a situation which he 
occupied till his death. In 1848-50 appeared 
his Romance of the Peerage; in 1851 his Out- 
lines of the History of the English Language, 
W'hich has passed through various editions, and 
in 1856 his essays on The English of Hhake- 
apeare, winch passed through several editions. 
Ilia Manual of English Literature was reprinted 
(1910) m “Everyman’s Library.” 

CBAIK, James (1731-1814). The physician 
of George Washington, who referred to him as 
“my compatriot in arms, my old and intimate 
friend.” He was born m Bcotland. lie accom- 
panied Washington in the Braddock expedition 
and subsequently entered the medical service of 
the Revolutionary army and was director of 
the hospital at Vorktown. He was active in the 
disclosure of the plot to remove Washington 
from coumiand during the winter at Valley 
Forge (see Conw'ay, Thomas) and was present 
at the surremler of Lord Cornvralhs at York- 
town. After the w'ar he settled near Mount 
Vernon and attended W’ashington in his last 
illness. 

CBAZS; Robust (1829-1906). A Canadian 
physician and surgeon. He was born in Montreal 
and was educated at the public schools and 
^IcGill University, where he graduated with the 
highest honors in 1854. He then became house 
surgeon to the Montreal GeneTal Hospital and 
in 1856 also entered McGill University as demon- 
strator of anatomy, becoming professor of clini- 
cal surgery in 1860. W’hile in this pi^ition he 
distinguished hlm^l for his work in the res^ 


tion of Joints and for operations in ovariotomy. 
In 1867-79 he vras professor of chemistry. In 
1889 he became dean of the medical faculty and 
from 1889 to 1901 was also profes^r of hygiene 
and public health. In addition to his prof^ 
sional work Craik ably assisted in the organ- 
ization and extension of the medical department 
during the 17 years that he was dean. He aided 
in obtaining additional university endowments, 
in promoting the building and opening, of the 
Royal Victoria Hospital, and in the remodeling 
of the Montreal General Hospital. As ^rly as 
1854 he wrote on the germ theory of infectious 
diseases. His other publications include: 
Papers on Purpura and Tetanus (1885) ; Medical 
Education (1890); Hospital and District Nurs- 
ing (1897). 

CBAELSHEIM:, or KBAIIiSHEIM, krils'- 
hiin. A town of Wiirttemberg, Germany, on the 
Jagat, 47 miles northeast of Stuttgart (Map. 
German Empire, D 4 ) . Its municipal offices are 
situated in the ancient castle of the Hohenlohes; 
the fifteenth-century church of St. John, a 
Gothic edifice, contains paintings and other fea- 
tures. It has considerable trade, and manufac- 
tures of woolens, cement, leather, lumber, and 
machinery. It is a centre for agricultural prod- 
ucts. Fop., 1900, 5255, 1905. 5747; 1910,6101. 

CRAIOVA, or EBAJOVA, kra-yo'ya. The 
capital of the Province of Dcljm, Rumania, on 
the river Jiu, 112 miles west of Bucharest 
(Map: Balkan Peninsula, D 2). It is the centre 
of a rich agricultural and forest region, and 
trades in timber, agricultural produce, and 
cattle. Salt is extensively mined in the neigh- 
borhood. It is a garrison town and has large 
governmental industiial establishments for the 
manufacture of leather, rope, and carnages. 
Trade in cattle, cereals, fish, linen, pottery, and 
glue is important. Being headquarters of the 
First Army Corps, it has a military training 
school. It has two old ruined monasteries, Obe- 
deanu and Saint-D6rn6tre. The ancient Roman 
Castra Nova, in the Middle Ages it became the 
residence of a ban and the capital of Lower Wal- 
lachia. Pop., 1899, 45,438; 1905, 45,756. 

CBAZT. See Kb ait. 

CRAKE, or CoBX Cbake (from Icel. kraka, 
crow% so named from its cry). An English name 
for the landrail (Crex crex) , formed m imita- 
tion of its familiar cry, “crek, crek,” which is 
heard from every field of grain in valleys and 
low grounds in Great Britain in early summer 
and 18 associated with all that is pleasant in 
that pleasant season. It is a very pretty bird, 
of a reddish-brown color, marked with dark 
brown in streaks along the middle of the 
feathers, lighter below. (See Plate of Rails, 
etc.) ^veral other similar short-billed rails of 
the genera Crex and Porzana are often termed 
“erak^,” as the spotted crake (Porzana por- 
zana), which is smaller than the corn crake and 
is very similar to the American sora. 

C R AK E , Augustine David (1836-90). An 
English author. He was Vacated at London 
University, entered the ministry of the Church 
of England, and after holding pastorates at Blox- 
ham and m the Isle of Wight, became vicar of 
Cholsey, near Wallingford, in 1886, where he re- 
mained until his death. He was the author of a 
number of devotional books and of a long series 
of historical storybooks, illustrating the history 
of the Church in England. His works include: 
Mmihus (1871); Emnus (1872); Edwy tha 
Fair (1874; 5th 1885); Alfyar the Dam 
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(IBU ) ; FairtMgh Hall (1882) j The Last Abbot 
of Olastonhury (1884); Yule-Log Stories 
(1887); Stories from Old English History 
(1887). His best-knowB historical work is a 
History of the Church under the Soman Empire 
(1873). 

OBAKE'BEB.BY. See Cbowberby. 

CBAIC, Ralph Adams U863- ). An 

American architect and author, bom at Hamp- 
ton Fails, K. H. He began practice as an archi- 
tect in 1889. As senior member of the firm of 
Cram, Goodhue, and Ferguson he helped to plan 
some of the most notable academic and ecclesi- 
astical building in the United States. Among 
these are: Graduate College and Cleveland 
Tower, Princeton University, Rice Institute, 
Houston, Tex.; Richmond and Sw’eet Briar col- 
leges (Virginia) ; buildings for Williams College 
and Phillips Exeter Academy, and St. Alban’s 
Cathedral, Toronto, Canada; St Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, Detroit, Mich.; St. Thomas's Church, New 
York; Calvary Church, Pittsburgh, Pa ; Euclid 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Fourth Presbyterian Church, Chicago. 111. He 
became consulting architect for the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine, New Y'ork City, and, in 
1914, professor in Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. His writings include: Church 
Building (1901); The Ruined Abbeys of Great 
Britain (1905) , Impressions of Japanese Archi- 
tecture and the Allied Arts (1006) ; The Gothic 
Quest (1907). 

CRAMBE. See Sea Kai.e 

CRAMER, kra'mer, Gabbtel (1704-52). A 
Swiss mathematician. He was born in Geneva 
and w’as subsequently professor of mathematics 
there. His chief work h a treatise on algebraic 
curves (Geneva, 1750) , but he contributed to 
the subject of equations (q.v.), revived the study 
of determinants (qv). which had been begun 
by Leibnitz, and wrote on the physical cause of 
the spheroidal shape of the planets and the mo- 
tion of their apsides (Pans, 1730). He also 
edited the works of Johann Bernoulli (4 vols., 
Lausanne, 1742) and Jakob Bernoulli (2 vols., 
Geneva, 1744). In his investigation of curves 
Cramer generalized the problem of Pappus, to in- 
scribe in a given circle a triangle whose sides 
produced shall pass through three collinear 
points; proved New’ton’s rule for determining 
the infinite branches of a cun'e. and completed 
the classification of cubic curves. (T’onyult (^an- 
tor, Geschichie der Mathematik (Leipzig, 1898), 
and Muir, Theory of Determinants in the His- 
torical Order of its Development (London, 
1800) See Curve. 

CRAMER, JoHAHN Andreas (1723-88). A 
German preacher and poet, born in Jbhstadt, 
Saxony. He studied theology in Leipzig, and in 
1750 became chief court preacher in Quedlinburg. 
In 1754 the influence of his friends Klopstock 
and Bemstorfif secured for him an appointment 
to a similar position in Copenhagen, where he 
became professor of theology. Owing to the 
antagonism of Struensee, he was banished, and 
accepted an appointment as superintendent in 
Ltibeck, whence he w^as recalled to Denmark 
after Struensee's execution in 1772, and ap- 
pointed professor of theology and chancellor at 
the University of Kiel ( 1774) , As a preacher he 
was unexcelled in his day, and his odea and 
hymns were very popular. Many of them, such 
as “Er ist gekommen her,” *‘Dem bin ich, 
Herr,” and ^‘Der Herr ist Gott und Keiner 
niehr,’* are still frequently sung in the Prot- 


estant ehurelies of Germany, and some have 
been translated into English. A hymnal he 
edited in 1780 remained in use for a century. 
His collected poems were published under the 
respective titles, Samthche Geduchte (1782) and 
Hinterlassene Gedichte (1791). Consult Blu- 
emcke, Beitraege !:ur Kenntnis der hyrik Johann 
Andreas Cramers (Greifswald, 1910). 

CRAMER, Johann Baptist (1771-1858). A 
German pianist and composer. He was horn 
in Mannheim, but in his infancy went to London 
with his father, the violinist Wilhelm Cramer, 
who was also his first teacher. Having com- 
plettd his studies undiT dementi, he appeared 
in public with great success at tlie age of 17, 
and after a concert tour in 1 788-91 settled in 
London as a teacher. He repeatediv traveled 
on the Continent, and fiom 1832 lived m Paris, 
wdience he returned to London in 1845. He was 
much admired as a pianist for his correct tech- 
nique and sympathetic interpretation, his 
numerous compositions for tlie pianoforte are 
now antiquated, with the exception of the 
Eighty-Four Studies, Op, 50, which in their rare 
combination of superior technical requirements 
with the highest musical value have become an 
accepted classic and are used in the entire musi- 
cal world as models of fundamental studies for 
tlie acquirement of solid and tasteful pianoforte 
playing. 

CRAMER, John Antony (1793-1848). An 
English classical scholar, born at Mitliidi, 
Switzerland, of German parentage, and educated 
at Christ Clmrch, Oxford. He was professor of 
modern history at Oxford from 1842 until his 
death, and during the last four years of his life 
was also dean of Carlisle. The following are 
a few of his principal works: Dissertation on the 
Passage of Hannibal otcr the Alps (in collabo- 
ration with H. L. Wickham; 2d ed., 1828), an 
important woik; Ancedota (Irwca e Codicihus 
Manuscript is Bihhoihecarum Oronienstum De- 
sertpta (4 vols, 1835-37); Catenw Gracorum 
Patrum in Xoiitm Testamentum (8 vols., 
1838-44). 

CRAMER, kra'mgr, Karl Eduard (1831- 
1901). A Swiss botanist, born in Zurich. lie 
studied there and in Freiburg, taught for sev- 
eral years at the technol(»gieal institute of 
Zurich, and in 1801 was appointed professor of 
botany at the Polytechnikum. In 1880 he be- 
came professor m the university there, and in 
1882 wms made director of the botanic gard<*n 
in Zurich. His published works include the 
following* Pflanzenphysiologtsche Untersuch- 
ungen, jointly with Nilgeli (1855-68); Unter- 
auchungen uber die Ceramiaceen (1863); Bil- 
dnngsabweichiingen lei emigen uAchtigeren 
PfianzSfamihen (1864). He was also the 
author of a number of important monographs on 
botanical subjects, published in scientific 
periodicals 

CRAMR (OHG, chrampfa, Ger. Krampe, 
cramp, from OHG. hrampf, curved, Icel. krappr, 
narrow; connected also with AS,, OS. crumb, 
OHG. krumpt Ger. krumm, crooked). An irregu- 
lar, involuntary, and generally painful contrac- 
tion of a voluntary muscle, without insensibility 
or other disturbance of the general system. 
Cramp is often the effect of cold, and has proved 
fatal to swimmers by attacking them suddenly 
when in the water. It is readily removed by 
warmth and friction, when due to a strained 
position, to <»ld, or prolon^d contraction of a 
group of muscles, as in lifting a weight above the 
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li€iid. A swimmer attaeki^ with cramp is the 
legs sh#s}4 tsro m his back and, while floating, 
grasp and knai^ the affected muscles violatitly. 
OmmfNi are a distressing sjrmptom m cholera 
(q.v.J. They occur in colic iq.v.), is tetenus 
(q.?.)» and in some cases of ^iscming. Writers’ 
cramp is an “wcupatioa neurosis” (q*v.) con- 
sisting of a spasmodic closure of the hand on 
attempting to write, which turns the pen over 
and prevents its moving. Telegraphers, brake- 
men on railroads, ballet dancers, cigar makers, 
glass blowers, violinsta, clarinet and iximet play- 
ers, and many others suffer from a cramp in the 
group of muscles which they u«b constantly in 
their occupations. 

OBAXP, Chablis Hekby (1828-1913). An 
American shipbuilder, born in Philadelphia. He 
bwame a partner in, and later president of, 
William Cramp & Co,, the largest shipbuilding 
enterprise in the United Btates, which has built 
many of the finest naval and merchant vessels 
afloat. He built ironclads and monitors for the 
United States government in the Civil War and 
assisted in the reconstruction of the United 
States navy and the reestablishment of the 
United States merchant marine. The destroyed 
battleship Maine was built at the Cramp yards, 
in whose 31 acres of ground nearly (iOOO work- 
men are employed. Consult Buell, Memoits of 
0. H. Cramp (New York, 190(1). 

CRAMPEL, krflNW, Paul (1863-91). A 
French tiaveler in Alrica. He first went to the 
French Congo in 1886 as secretary to Savorg- 
nan de Brazza, and in 1888-89 conducted most 
successfully an ex|)edition from the Ogowe River 
into tile Fan country north and back to Consco 
Bay. In the following year he was commissioned 
by the Comitd de I’Afrique Prancaise to pene- 
trate to Lake Chad, and started from Stanley 
Pool with a small force of 30 Senegalese soldiers 
and 250 carriers and accompanied by three Euro- 
peans. Having marched under great difliculties 
from Bangui on the Ifliangi River northward to 
El Kuti, he was abandoned by his carriers, and, 
while trying to force their way farther north, 
he and h’ls remaining companions were surprised 
and massacred by the Seiiussi Moslems. Only 
one Fiuropean escaped to bring the news to the 
Congo (July, 1891). 

CRAMP'FISH' ( so called from Uie temporary 
paraWsis caused by its shock). The electric ray. 
See Torvedo. 

CRAlDP'TOlir, Charles Albert (1858- ). 

An American chemist, born at Davenport, lowra. 
He received his education at the University of 
Michigan, became assistant chemist in " the 
United States Departaient of Agriculture iu 
1883, and, seven years later, was made chemist 
and in 189,3 chief chemist to the Internal 
Revenue Bureau. In 1910 he became chief of the 
division of food and dru^ products. He carried 
out a number of investigations in agricultural 
chemistry and published memoirs and reports on 
special topics of the chemistry of food and agri- 
cultural protlucta, including the ^imposition of 
plant tissues, the composition of butter and 
other fate, etc. He contributed to the first 
editiwi of the New Ihtsrhational Enctclo- 

TAeBlA. 

CRAMPTOH*, Henry Edwabb (1876- ). 

An American ac^lcgist, born in New York City. 
He was educated at the College of the City of 
New York and at Columbia College, where he 
was an assistant in biology in 1893-96, and to 
wMrii, after one year as instructor in the Mas- 


sachusetts Institute of Teschnolo^, he return^ 
to be fellow, lecturer, and instructor in zo5lc^; 
adjunct professor in 1901-04, and thereafter pr^ 
fessor. He was a m^nber of ^ientific expedi- 
tions to the islands of the South Pacific Ocean 
in 1906, 1907, 1908, 1909, and to British Guiaim 
and the interior of Brazil m 1911. Besides his 
monographs in scientific publications he is 
author of The Doctrine of Evolution (1911; 2d 
ed., 1912). 

CRAIKPTOK, Thomas Russell (1816-88). 
An English railway engineer. He was born in 
Kent and w^as educated by private tutors. En- 
tering the engineering profession, he early turned 
his attention to locomotive and railway building. 
In 1843 he designed and patented the locomotive 
known by his name, which w^on him the cross of 
the French I^egion of Honor from Napoleon III 
in 1855. His best-known work was the success- 
ful laying of the telegraphic cable from Dover to 
Calais in 1851. He also constructed the Smyrna 
Railway, the Varna Railroad in Bulgaria, vari- 
ous lines in England, and the Berlin Water 
Works. 

CRANACH, krh'n&G, Lucas the Elder (1472- 
1553). A German painter of the Renaissance. 
He was born at Cronach in Upper Franconia. 
There is much dispute in regard to his family 
name; according to Schuchardt, on Cranach’s 
own testimony, it was MUller, others say Sunder. 
Cranach was a pupil of his father, and in 1504 
became court painter to Frederick the Wise, 
Elector of Saxony, at Wittenberg, by whom he 
was held in high repute. His office included the 
duties of master of ceremonies at court, and be- 
sides this he found time for different business 
ventures at Wittenberg. In 1519 he was elected 
chairman of the town council; he became burgo- 
master in 1537 and again in 1540. Cranach was 
in equal favor with the two following Electors of 
Saxony, and for two years remained with John 
Frederick during his imprisonment. He died at 
Weimar, Oct. 16, 1553. 

Cranach has been called the painter of the 
Reformation, because of his active part in spread- 
ing its doctrines. This he did by means of 
paintings and woodcuts ridiculing the Pope 
and explaining the teachings of tlie reformers, 
and by his numerous portraits of Luther (see 
Plate of Luther) and Melanchthon, wdio were 
both his personal friends. Because of this 
activity and also on account of his great 
productiveness he became the controlling in- 
fluence in the art of middle and northern Ger- 
many and founded what may be called the 
Saxon school. He painted with great facility — 
in fact, the inscription upon his gravestone gives 
him the title of “celerrimus pictor.” His early 
paintings were carefully executed, but in later 
life he did much negligent w^'ork. He paid great 
attention to detail, for which reason his smaller 
ictures were more attractive. His color was 
right and dear, but hia drawing was deficient, 
and he failed utterly whenever he attempted to 
represent the nude on a large scale. His work 
wus always original, and though we see the influ- 
ence of tfie Renaissance in his mythological sub- 
jects, his art w’as thoroughly German and na- 
tional. It was, moreover, nsdi and rich in fan- 
tasy, being best wherever there was a chance 
for genre. 

Cranach’s works survive in large numbers, 
especially in the German galleries. But he in- 
trusted *so much to his large school of pupils 
that it is difficult to decide how much is actually 
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due to him. Amoii^ Ms best works ai^ the 
^‘Repose in Egypt*’ (1504), now in the Berlin 
Museum; ‘‘Christ Blessing the Children,” in the 
^ring collection in London; “Samson and De- 
lilah,” In the Museum of A^sburg, and the 
“Fountain of Youth,” in the Berlin Museum. 
All of these pictures posses® a charming naivetd. 
Of his larger religious paintings, good examples 
are the “Marriage of St. Catliarine,” in the 
cathedral of Erfurt, of his earliest period, and 
his last great work, the “Crucifixion,” in the 
town church of Weimar. This depicts the object 
of the Reformation, quaintly introducing the 
figures of Luther and of Cranach himself. His 
best works are probably his portraits, for in 
these the detailed execution is more appropriate. 
But even here he falls far short of the strength 
of character of Diirer and Holbein. Among the 
best are “Cardinal Albrecht of Mainz as St. 
Jerome,” in the Berlin Museum; John Frederick 
of Saxony, in Dresden; and an “Unknow’n Fe- 
male” (No. 291), m the National Gallery, Lon- 
don. Cranach was also an excellent painter of 
miniatures, as may be seen in the album of the 
ITniversity of Wittenberg, now at Halle, and 
especially in John Frederick’s “Book of Tour- 
neys,” now at Coburg, a work of 144 leaves. 
He also executed a few copperplates and a large 
number of drawings for woodcuts. 

Consult: Schuchardt, Cranach dea alteren 
Lehen and Werke (Leipzig, 1851-71); Dodgson 
in Bihlioth^qye des h^hltographtes critiques 
(Pans, n. d.) ; Flecbsig, Tafelbtlder Lucas Cra- 
naches die Alteren; Cianach Studien (Leipzig, 
1900) ; also the monographs by Heller (Bam- 
beig, 1844), Warnecke (Gorlitz, 1879), Lindau 
(Leipzig, 188.3), and Micbaelson (ib., 1902). 

CRANACH, Lucas (151.5-86) the Younger. 
A German painter, the second son and pupil of 
the preceding. His wnrks are hard to distin- 
guish from his father’s and are often assigned to 
liim. His coloring is brighter than hia father’s, 
and his drawing is worse. A number of his 
authentic works are in tlie Dresden Gallery, in- 
cluding “Elijah and the Priests of Baal,” “Her- 
cules with the Pygmies,” and a portrait of Elec- 
tor Maurice of Raxony and his wife, A portrait 
by him of “An Unknown Woman” is in the 
Boston Alt ^luseum, 

OBAN^ERRY (from crane -f- berry), A 
name given to the fruit of a few creeping, vine- 
Uke speoiea of the genua Taomnium^ family Eri- 
oacep. The smaller cranberry {Vacoinium oxy- 
cocem) grows wild in the peaty bogs and marsh- 
lands of the temperate and colder regions of both 
Europe and America, The lar^r cranberry 
(Vaccinium macraoarpum) is native in similar 
situations in the United States and is extensively 
cultivated for commercial purposes in Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, Wisconsin, and a few other 
Northern States, The eranberi^ is a firm, red, 
acid berry, of good keeping quality, and is used 
for sauce, tarts, and the like. In the improved 
commercial culture of cranberriai natural 
swamps or hogs are selected which can be 
drained by open ditches and flooded when de- 
sired. The native moss and swamp growth are 
removed, and the peat covered 2 to 4 inches 
deep with sand. The vines arc planted about 14 
inches aparti cuttlni^ fl to 8 inches in length 
being used,* The sand keej» down the weeds, 
makes cultivation mw, and helps retain the 
molsturu in the soil heiow. Additional ^e^in^ 
are given every four or five years, which keep 
the vines short and close, in some localities 
Vor. VI .—1 5 


sanding is omitted alt^ther. The object of 
flooding is to protect the vines in winter and 
from early fall and late spring frosts, to destroy 
Insects, prevent drought, and protect apilnst fire. 
The berries are imthered preferably by hand, but 
often with special rakes and c^ba. There are 
three principal types of cultivated varieties, de- 
termined by the form of the berries— hell-shaped, 
bugle-shaped, and cherry-shaped — ^with many 
varieties of each. Over 1,000,000 bushels of cran- 
berries are marketed in the United States 
annually. 

The cowberry, or mountain cranberry (Too* 
cinium mtis^idcea) is common in both Europe 
and America, and. like Taccmtum oxycocctts, is 
gathered and sold in considerable qiiantiti^, but 
is not cultivated. The shrub Vibin num opulus 
is known as the high-bush cranberry. The fruit 
is tart, but is of little value and is seldom eaten. 
The Tasmanian cranberry is the fruit of Astro- 
loma humifusum, of the family Epacndacese. 
Consult Corbett, “Cranberry Culture,” Farmers’ 
Bulletin, No. 176, United States Bepartment of 
Agriculture (Washington, 1903) ; Year Book of 
the Department of Agriculture (Washington, 
1911). 

CRANB ER i R Y DISEASES. The scald and 
spot are the most serious fungus troubles of the 
cranberry, the names being derived from the ap- 
pearance of the fruit. They are of fungus 
origin; the scald is due to Guignardia vaccinii, 
and the spot to Pcstalozzia guepini vacctnii 
and may be recognized by the appearance of soft 
spots on one side of the berry. The skin be- 
comes tense and of a reddish-brown color. Later 
the berry becomes shriveled and may or may not 
fall to the ground. Distinct brownish spots* may 
also be seen on the leaves. The diseases are most 
troublesome in hot moist seasons, and the most 
satisfactory treatment, where it can be followed, 
is to cover the Img with a thin layer of sand, 
which can best be done when the bog is flooded, 
and spraying ivith Bordeaux mixture, to which is 
added a resin-fish oil mixture. These diseases 
have been known to destroy more than half the 
berries on a bog in a short time. A gall-produe- 
ing fungus, Synchytrium vaccinii, is common on 
the cranberry and related plants. The presence 
of the fungus on the leaves and other parts of 
the plant causes the formation of red ipills. 
Burning over the bog in autumn is recommended 
as a preventive means, since the spores are 
ripened the second year. Common and conspicu- 
ous malformations of leaves, flowers, and young 
shoots of the cranberry are due to Fwobasidium 
vaccinii. The parts attacked are swollen and the 
green color replaced by rose or red. Tliis disease 
is seldom severe. Consult Shear, ^‘Cranberry 
Diseases,” United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Bureau of PlanA Industry, Bulletin 110 
(Washington, 1907)^^ 

CRAITBEBRY The worst ene- 

mies of the cranberry are two moth caterpillars 
— ^the black-h^tled flreworm {Rhopobata vac- 
ciniana)» which defoliates the bushes, and a 
spanworm (Aerohasis mednii), which attacks 
the fruit. For the first. Prof. J. B. Smith, 
author of a treatise on “Insects Injuriously Af- 
fecting Cranberri^i,” in Sj^eial Bulletin K, New 
Jersey AgricuUwral OoUege BsSperiment Station 
(New Brunswick, N. J., 1890), recommends re- 
flowhig the land and application of keroi^e or 
Paris green ; for tite second, Paris gr€«n or Lon- 
don purple apj^ied after the leaves are mCHitly 
gone and the tmrnm are set. A scale, a ksaf 
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bopjper, ^^4 certain locnats and crickets are also 
harmful. Consult Franklin, “How to Fight 
Cranberry Insects, “ JBuUeHn l$6f Massachusetts 
Agricultural Ewperimeut StaHon (Amherst, 
1908). 

ClEAir'BBOOK. A town in the Kootenay 
mlley hitween the Selkirk and BU)cky Moun- 
tains, Kootenay District, British Columbia, 
Canada. It j» a divisional point on the Crow’s 
Nest branch of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 35 
miles west (direct) of Fernie, and is about 330 
miles east (direct) of Vancouver (Map: British 
Columlna, F 5). It is in a rich fruit-growing, 
agricultural, and mining region, and is the geo- 
graphical and distributing centre of the south- 
east part of Kootenay District. Its growth dates 
from 1901. The principal public edifit*es are the 
provincial buildings, and it contains a high 
school and a manual training school. The manu- 
facturing industries include sash and door fac- 
tories, saw and planing mills, brickworks, aerated- 
water works, and foundries. Pop., 1911, 3090. 

C1LI.HBBOOK, Gathobne Gathobne-Habdy, 
first Eabl of {] 814-1 900 ) . An English states- 
man, ^rn at Bradford. He was educated at 
Oxford (BA., 1830), studied law', and was ap- 
points Underseeretarj' of State for the Home 
department in 1858, two years after his elcxjtion 
to Parliament. In 1865 he v\as again elected to 
Parliament as the representative of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, defeating Gladstone. In 1867- 
68 he was Home Secretary and was subsequently 
Minister of War ( 1874-78 ), Seeretary of State 
for India (1878-80) under Lord Beaconsfield, 
and Ijord President of the C’ouncil under the 
Marquis of Salisbury (1885 and 1886-92). He 
was raised to the peerage in 1878 as Viscount 
Cranbrook and was created Baron Medw'ay in 
1802. He was a strong chureliman. Consult the 
Memmr (London, 1910) by A. E. Gathorne- 
Hardy. 

CBAKTCH, Christopher Peabse (1813-92). 
An American artist and poet, born at Alexandria, 
Va. He studied theology at Cambridge, Mass , 
and became a Unitarian clergyman. In 1842 he 
retired from the ministry. He associated him- 
self with the Transcendentalists, and wrote verse 
for The Dial, but in 1846 went to Europe to 
study art, remaining there until 1863. He re- 
turned to America in 1864, but after 1871 
devoted himself wholly to literature, to winch 
he had already contributed Poems (1844), two 
juveniles, The Last of the Ihtgqermuggers 
( 1856) , and Kohboltoxo { 1857 ) . His later w’orks 
include notably The Bird and the Bell, with other 

E oems (1876), and Ariel and Cahban (1887). 

le w'as a man of genuine culture, who, growing 
up in the midst of more giftcMi spirits, failed to 
make a diw impression upon his generation. 

CBANCH, William (1769-1855). An Amer- 
ican judge, hoin at Weymouth. He graduated at 
Harvard, and was admitted to the bar in 1700. 
In 1801 he was appointed a justice of the United 
States Circuit Court for the District of Colum- 
bia and in 1805 was made Chief Justice, and 
this office he held until his death. He published 
Reports of Cmm in the Untted States Dtatrid 
Court of th£ Dutrtet of Columbia { 1801-41 ) and 
the Supreme Omrt Reports (1800-15). 

CBAH^AIX (PHUdLEO), Pbudencs (1803- 
00). An American educator and philanthropist. 
She was born at Hopkinton, R, I,, of Quaker 
parentage; was educated at the Friends’ School 
in Providence, R. I. ; taught for a time at Plain- 
field, Conn., and in 1831 ^tablished a private 


school for girls in Canterbury. Early in 
she admitted a colored girl into the school and 
thereby aroused the violent opposition of her 
neighbors. This led her to abandon her original 
plan and to open her school unreservedly to 
“young ladies and little misses of color.” Ac- 
cordingly she issued an announcement to that 
effect in the Ltherator of March 2 and early in 
April received 15 or 20 colored pupils. Her 
neighbors then began a systematic course of 
persecution and endeavored by boycott, insult, 
and abuse, and by enforcement of an obsolete 
vagrancy law, to break up the school. Public 
meetings were called, petitions were circulated, 
and on May 24 the celebrated “Black Law” of 
Connecticut was passed forbidding any one to 
“set up or establish in this State any school, 
academy, or literary institution for the instruc- 
tion or education of colored persons who are not 
inhabitants of this State,” or to instruct or 
teach in any such school. For refusing to obey 
this law Miss Crandall was arrested, was im- 
piisoned in the Canterbury jail, and in October 
W’as convicted, though the Court of Errors re- 
versed the decision of the lower court on a 
technicality, in July, 1834. Soon afterw'ard Miss 
Crandall’s house W'as assaulted and partially 
destroyed, and she finally decided to abandon 
her project. The w'hole affair attracted much 
attention throughout the country and served to 
intensify the conflict betw'een the abolitionist 
and anti-abolitionist elements among the North- 
ern people. A short time after giving up her 
school Miss Crandall married the Rev Calvin 
Philleo, and passed the rest of her life in New 
York, Illinois, and Kansas. Consult May, Recol- 
lections of the Anti-Slavery Conflict (Boston, 
1869). 

CBiANB. The largest of the wading birds 
(Grallff). They constitute the family Gruid®, 
which occupies a very distinctive position be- 
tween the trumpeters ‘and the rails, being con- 
nected with the latter by the limpkins, or Ara- 
midae. All are tall, long-legged, long-necked 
birds, with the head more or less naked, but 
sometimes tufted, rather long, straight, com- 
pressed beaks, short but powerful wings, short 
tails, the feet unw'cbbed, and the hind toe greatly 
elevated, they are like herons in appearance, 
but resemble rails in structure. One remarkable 
feature is the enormous development of the wind- 
pipe within the keel of the breuvstbone, where 
it is coiled and twisted Iwfore emerging into the 
neck; the extreme development of this is found 
in our American whooping crane, where the 
trachea reaches 4 or 5 feet in length in old age 
(it is perfectly straight and simple at birth), 
and the convolutions act like those of a French 
hunting horn in producing the extraordinary 
resonance of tone for which the voice of this 
species (see Ibis) is noted. About 18 species of 
crane are known, representing three genera and 
all parte of the world except South America and 
the Malayan and Polynesian archipelagoes. The 
best known, perhaps, is the European crane, 
which is about 4 feet high, ashy gray, with a 
blackish face and throat. The tertial feathers 
of the wings are so prolonged as to drewp over 
the quills; their w’ebs are fibrous and discon- 
nect^, and formerly they were much used as 
ornamental plumes. This peculiarity character- 
izes most other species to a greater or less extent, 
and some species have the power to elevate Hiese 
plumes at-will, forming a striking ornament. 
AU the cranes of the temperate zone iniiH*ate. 



CRANES. ETC. 



1. SERiEMA (Seriema crtstata). 

2. CROWNED CRANE (Balearica pavonma). 

5. TRUMPETER 


3. UMPKIN (Aramus vociferus). 

4, WHOOPING CRANE (Grus americana). 
(Psophia crepitans). 
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some ^img ammaUy to tiie far north to breed; 
and tile coining of fliK^ks in the spring, always in 
a V-formation, and the extraordinaiy **dane<^” 
with which some accompany courtship, have been 
observed for centuries and have caused a large 
body of myth and folklore to grow up about the 
bird during classical and mediieval times. On 
this point, consult C. de Kav, Bird Oods (New 
York, 1898). 

The remote breeding of the European crane 
{Orm grm) in Lapland and along the northern 
border of Russia was little known until the 
mystery was solved by J. Wolley in 1853, who 
discovered among other new facts that the young 
run about as soon as they leave the egg, and that 
the sitting bird would not carry away eggs that 
had been handled, as had been commonly be- 
lieved. The birds make their nests on the ground 
in the marshy plains that border the Arctic Sea. 
The whole account London, 1859) is ex- 

ceedingly interesting, and is largely quoted by 
Stejneger in the Standard Natural History y vol. 
iv (Boston, 1885). Other cranes of the Old 
World are the northwest African crowned or 
Balearic crane {Balearica pavonina) , which has 
a topknot like that of a peacock; and the smaller 
Numidian crane or demoiselle (Grua riryo) , 
which in summer resides and breeds from Turkey 
eastward to China, and w’hich is the one most 
famous for its dancing. The Manchurian crane 
{Orus japonensiSy or viridirostris) is especially 
common in winter in Korea, where it is trapped 
in large numbers and sold to the Chinese and 
Japanese, who are especially fond of it and 
endow it with many folklore qualities. The large 
Australasian crane {Grus nustraJastana) is one 
of the most conspicuous birds of that region and 
is known to the Australians as ‘^native com- 
panion” because of its friendly disposition. It 
will sometimes follow the plowinan, picking up 
the insects he turns out of the soil. Consult 
Blyth, Natural History of the Cranes (London, 
1881), and Blaauw, A Monograph of the Cranes 
(Leiden and London, 1897). 

American cranes are of three species. The 
greatest is the whooping crane {Grus amencana, 
or Ltmnogerantis americanus) , which is larger 
than the European crane and is seldom seen 
except on the Western plains, wdiere it has be- 
come rare. In fact, it may be wholly extinct at 
present, as none have been seen for several years. 
There are a few living in zoological gardens. 
Tw’o others are also species of the Western in- 
terior and are diminishing in numbers; one is 
the sand-hill crane {Grus memcana), and the 
other the little brown crane {Grus canadensis) 
— ^both until recently regarded as one species. 
Consult Coues, Birds of the Northwest (Wash- 
ington, 1874). See Plate of Cbanes, etc. 

CBAHE (AS. cran, eomoch, OHG. cranuh, 
chramh, €^r. Kranich, crane; connected with 
Welsh, Corn., Bret, garan, OChureh Slav, zheraviy 
Lith. girwe, Gk. jeparoSy geranos, crane; so 
called from the resemblance of the arm of the 
machine to the neck of the bird). A term used 
in applied mechanics to designate a hoist which 
can also move the load in a horizontal or lateral 
direction. Cranes are divide into two claves, as 
to their motions — ^viz., rotary and reetilinear — 
and into four groups as to their motive power — 
viz., hand, when operated by manual pow^; 
power, whoa driven by power derived from line 
shafting; steam, electric, hydraulic, or pneu- 
matic, when driven by an engine or motor at- 
tached to the crane, and operated by st^tm, elec- 


tricity, water, or idr tran^itted to the cwwne 
from a fixed souree of supply; locomotive, when 
the crane is provided with its own boiler or 
other generator of power and Is self-propelling, 
usually being capable of both rotary and recti- 
linear motion. Rotary and rectilinear cranes 
are thus subdivided: (1) swing cranes, having 
rotation but no trolley motion; (i) Jib cram's, 
having rotation and a trolley traveling on the 
horizontal jib; (3) column cranes, identical with 
the jib eranc, but rotating around a fixed col- 
umn, which usually supports a floor or roof 
above; (4) derrick cranes, having the head of 
the mast held in position by guy rods, instead of 
by attachment to a roof or ceiling, and a boom 
whose outer end is raised and loweretl from the 
top of the roast to secure the radial motion of 
the load; (5) pillar cranes, having rotation only, 
the pillar or column being supported entirely 
from the foundations; (6) pillar jih cranes, 
identical with the last, except in having a jib 
and trolley mdtion ; (7) walking cranes, consist- 
ing of a pillar or jib crane mounted on wheels 
and arranged to travel longitudinally upon one 
or more rails; (8) locomotive cranes, consisting 
of a pillar crane mounted on a truck, and pro- 
vided with a steam engine capable of propelling 
and rotating the crane and of hoisting and low er- 
ing the load; (9) bridge cranes, having a fixed 
bridge spanning an opening and a trolley moving 
across the bridge; (10) tram cranes, consisting 
of a trunk or short bridge, traveling longitu- 
dinally on overhead rails and without trolle\ 
motion; (11) traveling cranes, consisting of a 
bridge, traveling longitudinally on overhead 
tracks, and a trolley moving transversely on the 
bridge; (12) gantries, consisting of an overhead 
bridge earned at each end by a trestle traveling 
on longitudinal tracks on the ground, aijd hav- 
ing a trolley moving on the bridge; (13) rotary 
bridge cranes, combining rotary and rectilinear 
movements and consisting of a bridge pivoted at 
one end to a central pin or post and supported 
at the otlier end on a circular truck, provided 
with a trolley moving on the bridge. 

Cranes are built of wood and iron, but at the 
present time cast iron and steel are employed 
nearly exclusively. Hand cranes are employed 
for handling comparatively light loads, and the 
manual power is usually applied by means of a 
crank or cranks operating a windlass, around the 
drum of which the hoisting rope is wound and 
unwound. For heavy loads some form of 
mechanical power is always employed, which is 
applied through a suitable train of mechanism 
for performing the various movements of hoist- 
ing, rotation, and horizontal travel. A great 
variety of such mechanisms are in common use 
for each of the principal kinds of motive power, 
and for details the reader should consult special 
treatises on hoisting machinery and the cata- 
logues of manufacturers. Cranes are built with 
capacities of#from a few hundred pounds to as 
much as 150 tons. The traveling crane in the 
gun shop at the Washington navy yard has a 
capacity of 150 tons; the span of the bridge is 
59% feet; the maximum travel of the trolley 
len^hwise of the bridge is 44 feet 2 inches, and 
its traveling speed Is from 25 to 50 feet per min- 
ute; the ^eetive lift is 40 feet, with four speeds 
of hoist; the speed of travel of the bridge is 
from 30 to 60 feet per minute. 

The Finnisston Quay, at Glasgow, Scotland, is 
equipped with a pillar crane of 150 tons^ ca- 
pacity. The jib is formed of two steel tubes, 
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fiac'h 30 inches in diamet<*r and 90 feet long; the 
radius of sweep for heavj lifts is 65 feet; the jib 
and its load are counterbalanced by a weight of 
100 tons; and in a test a 130-ton load was 
lifted at a rate of 4 foH per minute, and a cora- 
pleto revolution was made with this load in five 
minutes. 'I'he floating crane at Cramp's ship- 
yard, in Pliiladelpbia, Pa., has a steel mast 116 
feet high and 3 f<*et in diameter, carrying a hori- 
zontal Jib 65 feet long with a counterbalance 
arm 50 feet long which is stayed to the bottom 
of the mast and to the hull of the barge. The 
barge is 60 feet long, 62 feet wide, and 13 feet 
d«*ep. This crane has a lifting capacity of 125 
tons. A floating crane owned by the Chapman 
Wrecking Company, of Kew York City, has a 
mast 92 feet high and a jib 08 feet long, and is 
capable of lifting a load of 265 tons. 

Shears, or shear b*gs, is a type of crane for 
shipyard use, in which a long Isioin made of two 
converging menib(*r8 is puoted at the bottom on 
the ground, and carries the pulley or hoisting 
purchase at its upfier end. It has a small hori- 
zontal range by reason of the in-and-out swing 
of the long-legg«*d Ixioni, hut cfmsiderahle vertical 
range. It is usisi for placing boilers and engines 
in the hulls of vessels. 

On boanl ship cranes are fitted for handling 
cargo, coal, boats, anchor, etc*. The boat crane 
of a large* modern rnan-of-war is built up, box- 
girder fashion, it rises 20 or 25 fei't above the 
skid lM‘ums on which tin* bouts are stowed, and 
extends 10 or l.> feet beyond the ship's side 
when turned out for the purfiosc* of lowering or 
hoisting a boat. 'Hu* power is either cdectncity 
or '^tc^ain and servi's to hoist and lower the boat, 
run it in or out on the horizontal arm of the 
crane, or train (le., turn horizontally) the lat- 
ter (.'oiisult. Clvnn, Tieatise on the Construe- 
turn of (Wanes and Other Ihnsttng Machinery 
(London, 1887)*. Marks, Xoles on the Construc- 
tion of (Warns and Inf ting Machinery (ib., 
3HH9); and lowm*, A Treatise on (Wanes (New 
York, 1883) See DeKBICK ; ELEVATOR. 

OBANE, Brice (Robert Bruce) (1857- 
) An Aineriean lamlseape painter. He w’aa 
horn in New \ork, Oet. 17, 1857, and studied 
there uinh'r Alexander Wvant and later m 
Europe. 11 is landscapes are idyllic m character 
and show' (he influence of the [lainters of Bar- 
bizon. They are veracious hut highly poetical 
interpretations of eomuionplace nature, treat- 
ing such hubjeets as broad stretches of plowed or 
snow-coveied fields, finely modulated in color 
and often of a ludi golden color. Good examples 
are. “Autumn Uplands’' (Metropolitan Museum, 
New York), “Autumn” (National Gallery, 
Washington); “March’’ (Brooklyn Museum); 
“Bprini^ime'’ (Peahoily Institiiti^ Baltimore); 
“The Hills,” aw aided the Saltus prize (National 
Academy) ; “Autumnal Hills” and “Indian Siun- 
mer” (1912) ; “Grey Morning” and “Golden Af- 
ternoon” (1913). He was electisi a meinlier of 
the National Atmdeniy of Design ( 1901 ) and of 
the American Water Color Society and received 
numerous medals and prizes. 

OXIANII, Frank (1861- ), An American 

clergyman and author, bt>ni in Frbana, III., and 
educated at Illinois Wesleyan University. He 
was ordained to the Methodist Episcopal min- 
istry in 1882 and preached in Chicago Methodiat 
churches from 1896 to 1903, when he entered the 
Uongregational ministry. From 1904 to 1909 
he w'as pastor of the Union Congrtgational 
Church of Worcester, Mass,, and then dev'oted 


himself to authorship. He wrote article for 
syndicated newspapers, daily and weekly, and 
for women’s monthlies, on subjects of contem- 
porary interest, and published in book form: 
The Religion of Tomorrow (1899); 

(1907) ; The Song of the Infinite (1909) ; Bu- 
man Confessions (1911); God and the Democ- 
facy (1911) ; Lame and Lovely (1912). 

CB.AHE, IcHABOD. The hei o of the adventure 
with the Headless Horseman, in Irving's “Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow,” in The Sketch Book. 

CUAWEf Stephen (1870-1900). An Ameri- 
ean journalist and novelist, born at Newark, 
N. J. He was educated at Lafayette College and 
Syracuse University; began active life as a re- 
porter and newspaper writer, was correspondent 
for the New York Journal in the Greco-Turkish 
War (1897) and in Cuba, and then removed to 
England. His first essay in fiction was a story 
of shim life, Maggie, a On I of the Streets 
(1891). ITiis was followed by a collection of 
verses, The Black Riders and Other Lines 
(1895). The Red Badge of Courage (1896), a 
realistic though imaginary piesentation of hor- 
rors in the Civil W^ar, brought him deserved rep- 
utation. Leas significant are: George's Mother 
(1896) ; The Little Regiment (1897) , The Open 
Boat (1898); W hilomville Stories (1900), and 
other talcs, although in such a short story 
as The Master be showed that he still possess^ 
great power. Posthumous manuscripts have been 
eollect(‘d by liis wife under the title Wounds m 
the Ram ( 1900) and Great Battles of the World 
(1900). In 1903 appeared O' Ruddy, WTitten in 
collaboration with Robert Barr. 

CBANE, Thomas Frederick (1844- ). 

An American folklorist and educator, horn in 
New York. He graduated in 1864 at Princeton, 
w.is appointed professor of modern languages at 
Cornell, and in 1868 profeasor of the Romance 
languages. In 1002 he became dean of the gen- 
eral faculty of the university, and m 1909 pro- 
fes.sor emeritus. His resoarehos in the history 
of the dev<‘lopment of European folklore are 
especially valuable His woiks include: Italian 
Popular Tales (1885); The Exempla, or Illus- 
t rat lie Stones from the Sermones Vulgares of 
Jacques de T itry ( 1800) . Chansons populaires 
de la France (1801); Tableau de la rei'olution 
frangaisc (6th ed., 1892). He also edited Le 
romantisme frangais (1887, 5th ed., 1907). 

CBANiE, Walter (1845—1915). One of the 
foremost English illustrators, also a painter, 
decorator, and writer. He was born in Liver- 
pool, Aug. 15, 1845, received instruction from his 
father, Thomas Crane, a miniature painter, and 
afterward studied wood engraving under Linton 
in London. Although influenced bj* the Pre- 
Raphaelite painters, Rossetti, Holman Hunt, and 
Millais, he was largely self-taught. During his 
travels in Italy in 187 i and 1888 he was strongly 
influenced, especially in his painting, by the 
early Florentines, above all by BotticellL He 
is, however, preeminently an illustrator, who has 
popularized Morris's ideas of bookmaking, and 
on the Continent he, rather than William Mor- 
ris, is considered the leader of the Romantic 
movement m British decorative art. Like 
Morris, he also seeks to identify art with Soeial- 
ipn and to introduce it into social and domestic 
life. He is perhaps best known for his illustra- 
tions — mostly of juvenile books — published in 
collaboration wdth Edmund Ev’ans, contributing 
largely in reforming the artistic conception of 
decorative illustration. His drawings, executed 
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in a kind of antique style, mostly in ontlin^, 
are full of imi^nation, chann, and humor, and 
show complete master? of the medium. Among 
the best are: “The Baby’s Opera” (1877) *, “Pan 
Pipes” (1882); Grimm’s Household Tales 
(1882) ; “Echoes from Hellas” (1888) ; “Floras 
Feast” ; “Queen Summer” ( 1880 ) ; Shakespeare's 
Works (1883-04), and Spenser’s Faerie Queene. 
As a painter, he is classed with the Pre-Raphael- 
ites (q.v.). Among his best-known paintings 
are: “The Birth of Venus” (1877, Tate Gal- 
lery) ; “The Chariot of the Hours” (medal at 
Munich, 1895 ) ; “Mask of the Four Seasons” 
(1905); “Prometheus Unboifnd” (1906); por- 
trait of himself in the Uffizi Gallery (1912). He 
is also known as a designer for glass windows, 
tapestries, wall paper, and the like, and as a 
WTiter, with pedagogical intent, upon subjects 
of general artistic interest. He received many 
medals and was chosen president of the Arts and 
Crafts Society of London. Consult the mono- 
graphs by Von Berlepsch (Vienna. 1897) and 
Schlemitz (Bielefeld, 1902), and Konody, The 
Art of Walter Crane (London, 1902). 

CBA37E, William Henry (1845- ). An 

American comedian. He was born in Leicester, 
Mass , and was educated in the Boston schools. 
In 1863, after some amateur experience, he made 
his debut at Utica, N Y., w ith the Holman 
Opera Company, taking the part of the notary 
in Donizetti’s Daughter of the Regiment In 
1870 he became a member of the Alice Oates 
Company, with w'hich he remained for four years. 
In 1874* he played at Hooley’s Theatre m Chi- 
cago, filling the* leading comedy roles, and later 
he acted in San Francisco for nearly a year. Re- 
turning East, he made Ins first marked success 
with Stuart Robson ( 1877 ) , at the Park Theatre, 
New York City, m Grover’s farcical play Our 
Boarding Home. Among their other successes 
were those m the Comedy of Errors and The 
Henrietta (1889), after w'hich he separattnl from 
Mr Robson. His subsequent plays include* The 
Henator, The American Mimsier; On Probation ; 
A Fool of Fortune; A Ttrqxnia Courtship 
( 1898) ; Daixd Barum ( 1900) : Business is Busi- 
ness (1905) ; She Stoops to Conquer (1906-07) ; 
Father and the Boys (1907) ; The Senator Keeps 
House (1911) ; The Keic Henrietta, a revision of 
The Henrietta a914). 

CBANTE, WisTHROP Murray (1853- ). 

An American politician and a manufacturer, 
born in Dalton, Mass., and educated in the pub- 
lic schools. In 1897 he was elected Lieutenant 
(Governor of Massachusetts, and in 1900 Gover- 
nor. From 1892 to 1900 and from 1904 to 1912 
he was a member of the Republican National 
Committee. He was appointed to fill the vacancy 
m the I'm ted States Senate caused by the death 
of Senator Hoar m 1904 and later was elected 
for the terra ending in 1913, when he retired 
from public life. 

CRANE ELY (so called from its long legs). 
A big, slender-bodied fly of the family Tipulid*, 
liaving excessively long, slender legs. These flies 
appear, often in* sw'arms, in late summer, and 
about 300 of the 1000 or more known species lie- 
long to the United States. Their modes of life 
and reproduction are not well know’n. “The 
larvse of most species,” according to Howard, 
“live in the earth, but some live in watt*r, in de- 
eomposing wrood, and even upon the leaves of 
plants. Some of the earth-inhabiting forms de- 
stroy grass and grain by injuring the roots. . . 
The wings of the crane flies are generally clear, 


but are wunetimea limutifully marked and 
jotted.” See Dadoy Lonoijeos* 

CnaANE’S-BIlX. See Geranium. 

CBA^XAL See Antujkjwimetry'; 

1n»ex, Cephauc. 

CBA^NIOM'ETRY ( from Gk. spwiop, kmnim, 
skull 4- metron, measure) and CRanjoi.- 

OQY. Systematic measurement and eosnparison 
of human crania. S€‘e Akthropometrt. 

CEA^NTHIE. See Skuix. 

CBANK. A mechanical device consisting of 
a bend or arm on an axle or shaft by wdiieh 
reciprocating motion is comerted into rotary 
motion. The reciprocating motion of tlie piston 
rod of a steam engine is converted into rotary 
motion of the engine shaft by means of a crank. 
The crank may consist of an arm on the end of 
a shaft or of a similarly located disk with a 
crank pin, or of a I'-shaped bend in the shaft 
between the ends. Tlie piston rod transmits its 
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motion to the crank by means of an intermediate 
connecting rod. Tl»e connecting rod exercises tlie 
ma.ximum force on the crank arm W’hen this 
arm is at right angles to tiic line of motion of 
the connecting rod, and it exercises no force tend- 
ing to produce rotation when the crank arm is 
parallel to the line of motion of the piston rod. 
Maximum force occurs at two points in the rota- 
tion of the crank', and no force occurs at two 
points nearly at right angles to the points of 
maximum force. T)ie two points of no force aie 
called the “dead points”; and in order to carry 
the crank shaft past these dead points, where 
only a single crank is used, the shaft is provided 
with a heavy flywdieel, the momentum of which 
supplies the necessary power to keep up rotation 
when the conm*cting *r<^ is not supplying power. 
When tw'o connecting rods are connected with 
the shaft by separate cranks, the two crank 
arms may be set at right angles to each other, 
f«) tliat one rod is exerting its maximum foree 
while the other is at the dead points of the 
revolution. 

CRAN'MEB, Thomas (1489-15.56). Re- 
former of the English church and th<‘ first Prot- 
estant Archbishop of Canterbury. He was horn 
at Aslacton, in th«‘ C-ounty of Nottingham, on 
July 2, 1489. In his fourteenth year he went to 
Jesus College, Cambridge, of which he was 
elected a fellow m 1510, but lost his position 
temporarily by marriage, being reideeted on his 
wife's death. In 1523 he took his degree of D D. 
and w'as appointed lecturer on theology In 1529, 
during the prevalence of the sweating sickness 
in Cambrid^, he retired with two pupils to 
Waltham Abb^; and Henry VI TI, in company 
with Gardiner and Fox, afterw’ard bishops of 
W'lnchester and Hereford, happening to be in the 
neighborhood, the event proved a turning point 
in the life of Cranmer. The King was then tak- 
ing steps to ^ure his divorce from Catharine of 
Aragon, and in conversation on the subject with 
Gardiner and Fox, Cranmer suggested that if the 
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tin iTersi ties could be induced to dedare that, in 
their opinion, tlie first raarnage was unlawful, 
the King would be free to marry again* jHeni^ 
was greatly pleased with this idea, and is said 
to have sworn, ‘“by the Mother of God, that man 
liath the right sow by the Cranmer was 

asked to reduce Ids suggesticm to writing and 
to have it submitted to the European univer- 
sities. After this he was appointed archdeacon 
of Taunton and one of the royal chaplaina He 
was also sent to Rome on a special ^bassy in 
the matter of the divorce, but met with little suc- 
cess Subswjuentlf he was dispatched to the 
Empror Charles V on the same errand; and 
while in Germany he married a second time, a 
niece of the German divine Osiander. Shortly 
aftcTward, on the death of Archbishop Warham, 
he was recalled to fill the vacant sec of Canter- 
bury. He was eonseerated Archbishop March 30, 
1533, Under his auspices Henry’s divorce was 
speedily carried through the Archbishop’s Court 
lit Dunstable, and on May 28 he announced the 
legality of the King's marriage to Anne Boleyn, 
w'hich had taken place four months before. In 
Anne’s subsequent disgrace, and again in the 
affair of Anne of (’levea, the Archbishop took a 
part not very creditable to him. His position 
was no doubt a difficult one; but his character 
was naturally pliable and timid rather than re- 
sohed and consistent The same spirit char- 
acterizes the measures of religious reform which 
were [iromoted by him. f)n the one band he 
joined actively with Henry in restricting the 
lower of the Pope, though lie eoema to have 
lad less to do with suppressing the monasteries; 
but, on the other hand, he w'as no less active in 
persecuting mim like Frith, Forrest, and others, 
i\ho on mutters of religious faith were disposed 
to advance furtiier than himself or the King. The 
key to the dilemma probably lies in Cranmer’a 
iilea of the royal supremacy. To his mind the 
power of the King m ecclesiastical affairs was 
absolute, and the duty of the Archbishop w^as to 
cairy out the view’s of his royal master. Hence 
liis advocacy of the “via media” under Henry, 
his advnnet'd Protestantism under Edward VI, 
and, perhaps, his recantations under Mary. He 
did what he could, liowever, to resist the reaction- 
ary movement which took place in 1539, and 
which IS known by the institution of the at® 
tDitclcH. He W'as also instrumental in promoting 
the translation and circulation of the Scriptures. 
On Hi’nry VIlI’s death Cranmer was appointed 
one of the regents of the kingdom and, along 
with Latimer and others, laigely contributed to 
the advance of th<‘ Proti'stant cause during the 
reign of Edward VL He assisted in the compila- 
tion of the servi<*e hook and the articles of re- 
ligion. The latter are said to have been chiefly 
composed by him He was also the author of 
four of the homilies. 

On the aeeesHion of Mary he w'as committed 
to the Tower, together with l^tiraer and Ridley. 
In March, 1554, they were removed to Oxford 
and confined there in the common prison, called 
the “Bocardo.” Latimer and Ridley bore their 
cuiel fate with magnanimous courage; but the 
spirit and principles of Cranmer temporarily 
gave way under the sev’erity of hia sufferings. 
He was induced to sign no few'er than seven re- 
(’antations, though there is no ground for sup- 
posing that a hofie of pardon was held out to 
him. On March 21, 1550, he suffered martyrdom, 
as his fellow reformers had done, opposite & 1 I- 
liol College. His courage returned at the end, 


and he showed an unexpect^ fortitude in ttie 
midst of the flames. 

Cranmer’s principal writings have been edited 
by Jenkyns, Remmm of Archhtshop Cftmmer 
< Oxford, 1833), and by Cox, for the Parker So- 
ciety, under the titles Writings and Disputa- 
ttons Relative to the Lord’s Bupper (Cambridge, 
1844) and Miscellaneous Writings and Letters 
(ib., 1846). Additional material is to be found 
in the appendix of Strype, Memorials of Thomas 
Cranmer (Oxford, 1848-54), and Ms Ecclesias- 
tical Memorials (ib., 1822); in Kichols, Narra- 
tives of the Reformation, Camden Society, from 
the papers of Johh Foxe (London, 1859) ; but 
above all in Brewer and Gairdner, Calendars of 
Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the 
Reign of Henry VIII (ib., 1862-80). Among 
older works, consult* Foxe, Acts and Monuments 
(lb., 1877) ; Burnet, History of the Reformation 
(New York, 1842) ; and the Lives by Todd (Lon- 
don, 1861) and Le Bas (ib., 1833). More recent 
works are: Dean Hook, “Thomas Cranmer,” in 
his Lives of the Archbishops, K. s. (ib., 1868) ; 
Green, History of the English People, vol. ii 
(New York, 1879) ; Froude, History of England, 
vols. i-vi (ib., 1870) ; Pollard, T Cranmer and 
the English Reformation, lJf89-1856 (London, 
1904). 

CBAN'NOGS, or CRANNOGES (Ir. crannog, 
Gael, cramnag, pulpit, top of a mast, from Ir., 
Gael, crann, tree, Welsh prenn, Corn, prm, tree; 
probably connected with Gk. spavov, kranon, I.at. 
oornus, cornel tree, Lith. ktma, OPruss, kimo, 
shrub). Ancient lake dwellings of Ireland and 
Scotland. Usually the dwellings were extended 
into villages, often occupying islands , they were 
analogous to the lake dwellings (q.v.), or pala- 
fittes, of Switzerland, and to types of structure 
still existing in various regions. Commonly they 
were supported wholly or m part on piles set 
in the lake bottom and were connected by plat- 
forms. The type persisted in Ireland from an 
early prehistoric period, when stone implements 
were used, until the present millennium. The 
later examples were built by means of bronze and 
even iron tools, which are sometimes found in the 
ruins. The refuse heaps below the ancient struc- 
tures are rich sources of relics, indicating the 
industrial and artistic status of the builders, 
their food habits, domestic and game animals, 
etc. Historical references to the structures be- 
gan with the earliest Irish annals, about the 
ninth century, and continued until the middle 
of the seventeenth century. The arcbmologie 
survey and excavation of the rums began m 
1839, when Wilde explored a crannog in Lake 
Lagore, County Meath. Consult: Wilde’s Cata- 
logue of the Museum of the Royal Irish Acad- 
emy; Munro’s Lake-Ditellings of Europe: An- 
cient Scottish Lake-Dwellings, or Crannogs, etc ; 
Reeve’s “Crannogs in Antrim and Derry,” in 
Ulster Journal of Archaeology (Belfast, 1903- 
04) ; Arcy’s “Account of the Excavations of Two 
Lake Dwellings,” m Journal of Royal Society of 
Antiquaries of Ireland (Dublin, 1900). 

OBAN'^RTOIT. A r^identi^, city in Provi- 
dence Co , R. I., including several villages, on 
the New York, New Haven, and Hartford Rail- 
road, and on Providence River (Map: Rhode 
Island. C 2). Within the precincts of the town 
are four village libraries. State reformatories 
for boys and girls, the State prison, almshouse, 
insane asylum, and workhouse. The princi|ml 
industrii^ are market gardening, brewing, dairy- 
ing, and the manufactore of cotton and print 
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goods, iitbiitg, and wire. The goTomme&t is ltd- 
minister^ by a laayor and city coaacil. Crans- 
ton, settled in 1638, was set off from Pi^Tidence 
and incorporated as a town in 1T54 and as a 
city in 1910. It receives its water supply from 
Providence. Pop., 1900, 13,343; 1910, 21,107. 

CBAHSTOir, Easl (1840- ). An Ameri- 

can Methodist Episcopal bishop, born at Athena, 
Ohio. After graduating at Ohio University in 
1861, he entered the Oiiio infantry, served until 
1864 in it and the West Virginia caval^, and 
was advanced to the rank of captain. lie was 
ordained to the ministry in 1867, held various 
charges, and was publishing agent of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal church from 1884 to 1896, when 
he was elected bishop. In 1904 he became Resi- 
dent Bishop of Washington. In 1898-1900 he 
made a tour through China, Japan, and Korea. 

CBAN^OE. (Lat., from Gk. Kpdi'rwp, Kran- 
tor). A Greek academic philosopher, who flour- 
ished about 300 D.c He was born at Soli, in 
Cilicia, He w'as the first commentator on Plato and 
wrote among other works, Hepl Peri Pen- 

thoua, On Affliction, a letter of condolence to a 
friend on the death of his children, praised by 
Cicero, Academtea, li, 135, as ‘‘a book not large, 
but golden, and to be learned by heart to the 
last word.’’ Cicero used the treatise in writing 
his De Conaolatione ; parts of it appear, too, in 
Plutarch’s Consolatio ad Apollomum. Consult 
Kayser, Dissertaiio de Crantore Academico 
(1841); Buicscli, “Consolationum GrsEcis 
Romanisque scriptariim Historia Critica,” in 
Lmpzxger Studien, ix (1886) , Ritter and Preller, 
Htstoria PhilosophicB Grwcw (9th ed; Gotha, 
1913). 

CUAN'WORTH, Robert Monsey Rolfe, 
Babon (1790-1868). An English jurist, born at 
Cranworth, Norfolk. He was educated at Cam- 
bridge, was called to the bar in 1816, and was a 
member of Parliament and Solicitor-General 
from 1832 to 1830, when he hoeame a Baron of 
the Exchequer. In 1851 he was raised to the peer- 
age, and in the following year was chosen Lord 
C3iancpllor in Lord Aberdeen’s cabinet. He 
resigned m 1858, but again occupied the post in 
1865-66. Consult J. B. Atlay, Lives of the 
Chancellors, vol. li (London, 1908). 

CRAPAXJD, kr^i'pd', Jean, or Johnny. An 
English nickname for a Frenchman, from the 
popular belief that all Frenchmen were frog 
eaters, crapqud meaning a ‘frog or toad.’ 

CBAFE (Fr. erSpe, OF. crespe, crinkled, from 
Lat. enspus, crisp). A thin fabric made of raw 
silk which has been tightly twisted, without re- 
moving the viscous matter with which it is cov- 
ered when spun by the worm. It is simply woven 
as a thin gauze, then dressed with a thick solu- 
tion of gum, which in drying causes the threads 
partially to untwust, and* thus gives a wrinkled 
and rough appearance to the fabric It is manu- 
factured both in black and colors. Black crape 
is usually worn as mourning apparel, a use of 
the material which originated at Bologna, Italy. 
The Japanese and Chinese crapes are often white 
or highly colored and sometimes are adorned 
with ornamental designs. Crape cloth is made 
to imitate the silk fab|ic by passing a form of 
woolen cloth through fullers w'hich impart the 
crinkled sur face. 

CBAFE MYBTLE. See Lagebstb(EMIA- 

CBAF'FXE (posribly connected with Pr. 
crape, crab fish). A sunfish {Pomoxw armula- 
rts) of Hie rivers of the Mississippi valley and 
All^hanies, a food fish resembling in appear- 


ance and habits the calico bass. Al^ ^1<^ 
“bachdloT,” *%ew light,** *’Campbellite,** etc. 

Plate of Bass. 

C3EL&FS. A pime of chanoe, played by any 
number of persons with two dice. The per^n 
holding the dice ^'‘shoots.** Should his first throw 
be 2, 3, or 12, it is ‘‘craps,** and he loses; should 
he shoot 7 or 11, he w ins. Should he throw anv 
other number, then he continues to “shoot” until 
he throws that number a^in and wins, or 7 
and loses. 

CBAF^EY, AmERNON Sidney (1847- ). 

A former American Protestant Episcopalian 
clergyman, born in Hamilton Co., Ohio. He pre- 
pared for the ministry at St, Stephen’s College, 
Annandale, N. Y., and at the General Theolog- 
ical Seminary, where he graduattMl in 1872. He 
w'as ordained to the priesthood in 1873, and In 
1874 was placed on the permanent staff of Trin- 
ity Church, New York, from which he resign^ 
in 1879 to accept the rectorship of St. Andrew’s 
Church, in a newly organized parish in Roches- 
ter, N. Y. In 1906 Dr. Crapsey was tried by 
an ecclesiastical court of his diocese, found 
guilty of heresy, and deposed, for heterodox 
views in sermons in 1904-05 denying the doc- 
trine of the virgin birth of Christ, and the 
resurrection and ascension of the literally physi- 
cal body of Christ, though he had admitt^ the 
spiritual verity of the resurrection. In 1907 he 
founded in Rochester a brotherhood. His publi- 
cations include- The Five Sorroivful Mpsteriea 
(1883); The Five Joyful Mysteries (1885), A 
Voice in the Wilderness (1897) ; Rchgion and 
Politics (1905), containing the “heretical” ser- 
mons; The Rebirth of Religion (1907). 

CRASH'AW, Richard (c. 1613-49), An Eng- 
lish poet. He was the son of a clergyman in the 
English church and was educated at the Char- 
terhouse and at Cambridge, where he obtained 
a fellowship in 1637. In 1643 he was ejected 
from his fellowship by the Parliament for re- 
fusing to take the covenant. He went to Prance, 
adopted the Roman Catholic faith, and suffered 
great pecuniary distress, until, through Cowley’s 
influence, he was introduced to Queen Henrietta 
Maria, who recommended him to Cardinal 
Palotta at Rome. The Cardinal made him an 
attendant, and afterw-ard sulicanon in the church 
of Our Lady of Loretto. Just after this latter 
appointment Crasliaw’ died, Aug. 25, 1649. In 
1634 Crashaw published a volume of Latin 
poems, in w’hich appeared the famous line on 
the miracle at Cana, Uympha pudica Beam 
mdtt et erubuit {‘The modest water saw its God 
and blushed’). In 1646 appeared a volume of 
poems in two parts, one containing religious 
and the other secular poems, under the titles 
{ abbreviati'd ) Steps to the Temple and The De- 
lights of the Muses. Another (third) edition, 
with additions, was published in Paris in 1652. 
This volume is ornamented with 12 vi^ette 
engravings, drawn by Crashaw himself. Later 
editions of Crashaw are by W. D. Turnbull 
(1858) ; A B. Grosart (1872, with supplement 
in 1888) ; and A. R. Waller, “Poems,” in 
Cambridge English Classics (1908). 

CBA^IS. See Orthography, Figures of. 

CBAS^SDS, Lucius Licinius (140-91 B.c.). 
A Roman oraW, who excelled all others of his 
time. In 06 B.c. he was elected consul, with 
Quintus Mucius Scsevola (who had been his 
colleague in all his previous offices). During 
their consulship was enacted the Lea? lAcinia 
Muda de Civihm R^igundis, banishing from 
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Rojm to their own cities all freemett who had 
not the full rights of eitbens. Tliis embittered 
the feelings of foreigners towards IRxme and 
partly led to the Social War. As censor (02 
hx.) be closed ail the wdiools of the rhetors, 
a^rting that they exercised a bad influence on 
the inindrt of young men. lie died in conse- 
quence of the excitement attending a debate in 
the Senate. Crassus is one of the chief speakers 
In fleero’s t)c Oratorc, reprewnting Cicero’s own 

f oint of view. Consult the Introduction to Wil- 
iijs’s edition of that work, 8-13 (2d ed., Oxford, 
1888) . 

eSAifitrS, MABCtia Licikius (c.n5-53 n.c.). 
A Komaw triumvir. He W'as a rxalous partisan 
of Sulla, and rendered him efficitmt service in 
the battle at the Colline Gate^ (q.v.), 82 bc, 
\<i inch sealed the fate of the Marians. As praetor 
he crushed the revolt of the gladiators under 
Hpartacus in 71 n.c., and in the following year 
was made consul wnth Pompeius, a colleague 
whom he hated. On the other hand, Csesar val- 
ued the friendsliip of (bassus, the most wealthy 
of Roman eitixens. During his consulate Cras- 
sus gave a feast to tin* people, which was spread 
on 10,000 tables, and distributed grain for three 
months. Plutarch estimates the wealth of 
Crashus at more than 7000 talents, and Pliny 
states that his lands were viorth 8000 talents. 
In 00 B-c Osar, Pompeius, and Crassus entered 
into the first triumvirate ( 8ee Ca:sab.) In 55 
nc, as consul with Pompeius, he obtained the 
Province of Kyria, and professed to make prepa- 
rations of war against the Parthians; but the 
aeqUHitioii of more wealth seems to have bc'en 
his mam object, and this he effected by plunder- 
ing the towns and temples in Syria. At length, 
howe\er, he undertook a campaign in 54 b.c , 
after wiiich he returned to Syria. In the follow- 
ing year he set out again, liut was misguided by 
a treaehenuts Arab, and utterly defeated at the 
rner Bilechas by the Parthians. Crassus now 
retreated to the towm of ('arihae, intending to 
pass into Armenia, hut was beguiled into a 
confeience with the Parthian general, Surenas, 
and, was slain at the appointed place of meeting. 
II iH qua*fitor, Cassius, with 500 cavalry, escaped 
into Syria ; hut the remaining Romans were 
scattered and made prisoners or put to death. 
CBATJEWS (Neo-Lat., from Ok. Kpdraiyos, 
a kind of thorn). A genus of plants 
of the family Rosaeeie, very neaily allied to 
Mvsinhw (medlar) and Pyrus ( pear, "apple, etc ). 
The "pccies, w hich are dilfieult of limitation, are 
natives of the temperate parts of the Northern 
Hemisphere, being well represented in North 
America, and in general have flow'ers in beauti- 
ful termiiial corymbs. They aic all large shrubs 
or small trees, more or less spiny; hence tlie 
name “thorn" has been very generally applied 
to them. The only native of Great Ilritam is 
the common hawthorn (qv.) {Vrala-gus oxyo- 
cantha). Most of the species resemble it in 
habit, size, form of leaf, etc. A number of 
species are now’ frequent in plantations and 
shrubberies. Of these, jierhaps the most common 
is the coekspur thorn {Cratwgus cms~ga1H) ^ a 
native of North America from Canada to South 
Cawdina, Its leaves are not lobed; its fruit is 
rather lar|^r than that of the hawthorn. The 
azarole {Cmtuegm asarolm), and the aronia, a 
native of the south of Europe and of the Levant, 
are occasionally cultivated for their fruit, which 
m about the size of the Siberian crab and is 
used either for dessert or for pies. CmtctguB 


onentalis and Cmtwgm tanaceUfeii^ liarrc also 
fruit of considerable si 2 ^. The lat^ m laraidhi 
eaten in Armenia. Cratmgus mexiemmm^ baa. m 
large, but inedible, apple-like fruit. It fe, how- 
ever, very ornamental. After the coekspur thora* 
the best known of the American species are; 
probably the scarlet thorn ( Cratmgus cocoitmiff, 
Washington thorn (Cratmgm cordata), Cratmgwm 
douglasii, and Cratwgus punctata. The wood off 
most of the species much resembles that of the- 
hawthorn. It is common to graft the rarer 
fepecies on the hawthorn. 

CjI^TCH CB.ADLE (from OF. creche^ Ger. 
Krippe, cnb), also called Cat’s Cbadle and 
Scratch Cradle. A childish game played by 
two persons holding an endless string symmetri- 
cally in the fingers of the two hands, and' taking 
it off each other’s hands so as to form sP new 
pattern at once 

CBATCHTT, Bob. The father of Tiny ISm 
in Dickens’s Christmas Carol — good-heaftfed 
little man, the poorly paid clerk of the miselly 
Scrooge. 

CBA-TEB. See Vase. 

CBATEB (Lat., from Gk. Kpariip, Jerater, mix- 
ing bowl, from Kepapvvrat, kerannynat, to mix). 
The bowl-shaped or conical cavity througli which 
materials are ejected during a volcanic eruption. 
At the bottom the crater communicates by a 
pipe or chimney with the heated interior of the 
earth. When of small size a volcano usually 
erupts through a single crater at the summit, 
but, as the mountain mass increases by accumu- 
lation of material, the lav’a may find lines of 
lesser resistance through fi.sRures m the sides. 
In this way subsidiary craters are formed, one 
of which in the course of time may become the 
principal crater, or they all may he buried bt'- 
neath the renew’cd outpourings of the primary 
crater. The Peak of Timeriffe has a miinher of 
minor funnels on its sides and summit In vol- 
canoes of an explosive type the whole top of 
the mountain may be blown off during an erup- 
tion, forming an immense crater, within winch 
subsequently new cones may arise in concentric 
arrangement. This structure, called “cone-in- 
eone," is shown by Vesuvius, whose active crater 
is partially encircled by a rampart (Monte 
Somma) many miles in diameter. Voleanello 
of the Lipari Islands has three craters on the 
suiniiiit. The craters of extinct or dormant vol- 
canot‘8 are sometimes filled with w-atpr, and thus 
arc formed crater lakes Many of the beautiful 
lakes of Italy and tlie well-known Crater Lake 
of Oregon originated in this way See Volcano. 

CBATEB, The. A novel by James Fenimore 
Cooper (1847), describing a Utopian settlement, 
on the Pacific coast. 

CBATEB LAKE, See Crater Lake Na- 
tional Park. 

CBATEB LAKE NATIONAL FABK. A 

United States government reservation in the 
Cascade Mountains, in Klamath Co., Oreg., cre- 
ated by an Act of Congress approved May 22, 
1902 (Map* Oregon, C 5). It has an area of 
249 square miles. Its principal feature is Crater 
Lake, lying in the crater of an extinct volcano 
w'hich destroyed what ^ilogists believe to have 
been a mountain more tMn 16,000 feet high, per- 
haps the loftiest peak on the western coast of 
what is now the Imited States. The lake is in 
about the centre of the park, is approximately 
6 miles long by 4 miles wide, and has a water 
surface of 20J| square miles. The nearly per- 
pendicular walls of the great caldera in whicli 
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tihie lake lies tower from §00 to 2(KK) feet above 
its surface, which is 6177 feet above sea level. 
Soundings have been taken showing a depth of 
2W1 feet. It was di^vered in 18§3 by John 
Hillman, the leader of a party of gold hunters, 
and was known to United States army officers 
and enlisted men as early as 1865, but not to 
the general public until about 1885, since when 
its remarkable beauty and the majestic grandeur 
of the surrounding^ landscape have attracted 
thousands of tourists to its shores. In 1913 the 
park contained two hotels (one on the rim of 
the lake and the other 5 miles distant), and a 
telephone service connected various buildings 
within the reserve. Several wagon roads are 
maintained, and these means of communication 
are being increased and improved. All hunting 
is forbidden within the reserve, but fishing is 
permitted, and the lake contains an abundance 
of rainbow trout, with which it has bw'n stocked 
bv the government. Tlieie are no other fish in 
tbe lake, and none in the other watora of the 
rcNcrve. Consult Dilhn’, Geological History of 
Crater Lake^ Oregon, pub. bj’ the Department 
of the Interior (Washington, 1012). 

CKA'TEBITS (I^t., from Gk. Kparepos, Zro* 
teros). A favorite general of Alexander the 
Gieat. He commanded a division of the royal 
bodyguard m the Asiatic campaigns, and was 
sent to Macedonia as regent in 323 b.c. After 
the death of Alexander, Craterus received, jointly 
with Antipater, the government of Macedonia, 
Greece, Illyria, and Epirus, Antipater taking 
command of the military forces and Craterus 
attending to civil affairs. He formed an alli- 
ance with Antigonus (qv.) against Perdiecas 
and invaded Asia with an army, but was defeated 
and slain by Eumenes in Cappadocia (321 bc.). 

CBATES, knUtez (Lat., from Gk. Kpari;?, 
Kraits] . An Athenian comic poet of the fifth 
century b c. He began his career as an actor in 
Cratinus’ plays, and w'on his first victory in 
449 B c. Aristotle savh that he was the first 
Attic poet to give up personal satire in comedy; 
he likewise made the innovation of introducing 
a drunken character on the stage. We have the 
titles of 15 plays and scanty fragments. Con- 
sult Kock, Comtcorum Atiicorum Fragmenta 
(Leipzig, 1880) 

CKATES. A cynic philosopher of Thebes, of 
the fourth century* b c Scorning the large prop- 
erty which he inherited, lie moved to Athens and 
became an e.xger disciple of Diogenes and one 
of tlie most eminent of the Cynics. He was an 
excellent orator and skillful poet. As the teacher 
of Zeno, the founder of Stoicism, Crates formed 
the link between Cynicism and Stoicism. Inter- 
esting fragments of his poetry have been edited 
by Bergk, Poetcr Lyrici CrcBci (Leipzig, 1882). 
Diogenes Laertius states that he wrote letters 
and tragedies on philosophic subjects The 36 
letters which bear his name are, however, gener- 
ally thought to l)€ spurious. They are edited by 
Hercher, Eptstolographi Greed (Paris, 1873). 
Consult also Zeller, Philosophie der Oriechen, 
voL i (Tubingen, 1892). 

C!RATBS OF Mxllos. A Greek grammarian 
and Stoic of the second century b c., head of the 
Pergamene Library and the chief opponent of 
Aristarchus. He devoted himself to the inter- 
retation of Greek authors, especiaUy of Homer; 
e likewise defended the grammatical theory of 
anomaly in opposition to the Alexandrian doc- 
trine of analogy. ( See Awomalists awo Asauo- 
Gi&TS.) He enlarged and catalogued the Per- 


gamene library; his work on the Attic dialf^ 
was much mployed by lattt* grammarians. 
About 167 B.C. he was sent by King Attains oil 
an embassy to Rome, where he introduoed th^ 
study of formal grammar. Consult; Buetonius, 
De Orammatids, 2; Waehsmuth, De Cmtcto 
MeUlota (Leipzig, 1800); Susemihl, Oesekichte 
der griechisehen Litteratur in der Atejmndrtmr^ 
zeit, yol. ii (ib,, 1892) ; Sandys, A Hisim'y of 
Classical Bcholarship, vol. i (2d «d., Cambridge 
1906). 

CRATI'inJS (Lat., from Gk. Kparim, Km- 
tinos) ( ?-c.421 B.C ). An Itheniau comic poet. 
He was born in the latter part of the sixth 
century bc, and was one of the seven poets of 
the Old Comedy named in the Canon Alexan- 
drinus (q.v. ). He first presented a comedy in 
453; in all he left 21 plajs, with winch he had 
wron nine victories, jke w'as among the first 
to give comedy a political turn the intro- 
duction of a third actor he placed comedy on a 
level with tragedy. A follower of (imon and 
the Conservative party, he sharply attacked 
Pericles in two plays, In his *ApxOo>xoi, ArcM- 
lochoiy he represented a content of poets whicli 
may well have been Aristophanes’ model in his 
Frogs, Aristophanes defeated Cratinus in 425 
with his Ackarnians, and in 424 with the 
Knights In the parabasis of tiie latter play he 
refers to his elder rival as “an ancient ruin,” 
“a doting drunkard, “ whereupon Cratinus re- 
torted in 423 with his Wmeflask, whicli won the 
first prize over Aristophanes’ Clouds The 400 
fragments of his w’ork then known weri^ collected 
by Kock, Comtcorum Atticorum Fragmenta, vol. 
i (Leipzig, 1880). In the Oxyrhynehus Papyri, 
vol iv (1904), appeared the newly discovered 
argument of a plaj, D tony sal exander, of wdiich 
nine fragments had been known, though they did 
not reveal the plot, on this consult Kdrtis 
Hermes (1904), and Morgan, Addresses and 
Essays, 25-33 (New York, 1910). 

CBATIP'PTJS {Kpartvirot, Kratippus) . An 
Atlienian historian, of the fourth Century B.C., 
of w'hom very little is known. He has gained 
importance in recent times because of an histori- 
cal fragment discovered by Grenfell and Hunt, 
and published by them in Oxyrhynehus Papyri, v 
(1907-08). Tlie fragment, which has come to 
he known as the HcUenica Oxyrhynchia, has been 
ascrilied to Cratippus by various scholars. Con- 
sult Hunt, in The Pear’s TPorfc in Classical Stud- 
ies (London, 1908). Tlie present tendency is to 
ascribe the work rather to some one other than 
Cratippus. Consult Walker, The Hellenioa Oxy- 
rhynchia: Its Authorship and Authority (Ox- 
ford, 1913). See Ephokus. 

CBATIPPXrS (Lat., from Gk. Kpinwwot, Kra- 
tipp^s), A Peripatetic philosopher. He was a 
native of Mitylene and a contemporary of 
Cicero. He appears to have been held in the 
highest estimation by the great men of his age. 
Cicero calls him the prince of all the philiwo- 
phers whom he had known. Cratippus at com - 
panied Porapeius in the latter’s flight after the 
defeat at Pharsalu-s, and conferred upon him the 
consolations of philosophy; and Brutus went 
to Athens, where Cratippus had lately settled, to 
listen to his lectures even while making prepara- 
tions to meet Octavius and Antonius. Nothing 
that Cratippus wrote has survived. 

CBATJK, krh'pk', Gustave Amuevm DfesmA 
(1827-1905). A French sculptor, bom in Yalen- 
cienneg. He was a pupil of Pradier, Ramey, and 
Dumont, and won the rrix de Rome in 1851. His 
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workf afc to be found in many of the public 
buildis^s and churcbai of Paris and the prov- 
ings. They include the monument to Admiral 
ColigB^f (1889), before the Oratoij in the Rue 
de Rivoli, Paris; the tomb of Cardinal Lavigerie 
in Carthage (1900) ; and the ideal works “Youth 
and Love” ( Luxembourg) and “Omphale/’ in the 
courtyard of the Louvre. He was one of the 
most popular portrait sculptors of the Second 
Empire, and among his sitters were the Empress 
Eugenie (1863), Marshals McMahon and Kiel 
( 1861 ) , General Gallifet, and Casimir P4rier. 

CRAHTEH, Autbed Wihgate ( 1810-79 ) . An 
American civil engineer, born in Washington, 
2>. C. He was appointed engineer commissioner 
to the Croton Water Board in New York City in 
1849, and his connection with that board was 
notable for the number and value of the works 
which he projected and superintended. Among 
these were the Central Park Reservoir, com- 
pleted in 1867, the reservoir at Boyd’s Corners, 
and the survey of the Croton valley. The es- 
tablishment of the sewerage system of New York 
is largely due to his endeavors. Tie was presi- 
dent of the American Society of Civil Engineers 
in 1870-71. 

CBAYEIT, Elijah Richardson (1824-1908). 
An American clergyman, born in Washington, 
D. C. He graduated at the College of New 
Jersey (later Princeton University) in 1842 and 
at Princeton Theological Seminary in 1848 and 
became a trustee of the former (1859) and a 
director of the latter (180.5). In 1878-84 he was 
chairman of the committee to revise the Book of 
Discipline of the Presbyterian church, and he 
was moderator of the General Assembly in 1885. 
He was president of the board of directors of the 
Newark German Theological Seminary, Bloom- 
field, N. J., in 1889-1902, and for more than 30 
ears (1854-87) w'as pastor of the Third Pres- 
yterian Church in Newark, N. J. In 1887- 
1904 he was secretary of the Presbyterian Board 
of Publication and Sabbath School Work. lie 
revised (1874) Moore’s translation of Lange’s 
Commentary on Re relation. 

CMAVMNf Elizabeth Berkeley, Lady. See 
Anspach. Margravine of. 

CBAYEN, Pauline de la Ferbonays, Ma- 
dame Augustus (1820-91). A French religious 
romancer, born in Paris. She is best known for 
her ffwtcnre d'une samr (1880), an idyllic pic- 
ture of an aristocratic Roman Catholic French 
family and of the slow passing away, through 
consumption, of a simple-minded, noble, and 
deeply religious woman. Madame Craven’s 
father w^as at one time French Ambassador to 
Berlin. In 1834 she married an Englishman, 
Augustus Craven, a descendant of the famous 
Margravine of Anspach, he is known only 
through his Le prince Albcf't de Saxe-Cohourq, 
ipoum de la re me Victorta (1883). She traveled 
widely, and after marriage lived much in Eng- 
land» writing articles on English polities, and 
biographical sketches of Sister Nathalie Nartsh- 
1cm and of Lady Qeorgtana Pulloion, as well as 
Remimsoences of England and Italy. She died 
in Paris, April 1, 1891. Her novels have been 
as popular perhaps in English translations as in 
the original. The best are Anne Serena, The 
Eniffma^s Answer^ and Pleurange^ in all of which 
she pleads persuasively the cause of !j^man 
Catholicism and seeks in emotional ecstasy the 
only life that emmB to her worth the living. To 
(Mime her books will seem morbid, to others 
strong, but her fervid spirit appeals to all. 


Consult Mary Bishop, Memoir of Mrs. Or<wm 
(London, 1894), and J. F. A. Smith, The Life 
and hiterarg Works of Mrs. Augustus Crmm, 
nee de la Ferronays (Nlmberg, 1910). 

CEAVEN, Thomas Tingey (1808-87). An 
American naval officer, born in Washington, D. C. 
He entered the navy in 1822, took part in the 
capture of the pirate Federal in the West In- 
dies in 1828, and commanded Captain Wilkes’s 
flagship in the Antarctic exploring e:^edition in 
1838. He was commissioned captain in 1861, 
commanded the Potomac flotilla, and in the same 
year took part in the capture of New Orleans 
and the operations on the Mississippi. In 1866 
he was assigned to the command of the Mare 
Island Navy Yard and was raised to the rank 
of rear admiral He ivas retired in 1869. 

CBAVEN, Tunis Augustus Macdonough 
(1813-64). An American naval officer, brother 
of Thomas Tingey Craven. He was born in 
Portsmouth, N. H., entered the navy in 1829, 
took part in the conquest of California, and m 
1857 made a survey of the Isthmus of Darien 
for a prospective ship canal. He saved the fort 
at Key West for the United States government 
at the beginning of the Civil War and was pro- 
moted to the rank of commander. While chasing 
the Confederate ram Tennessee in the battle of 
Mobile Bay, his vessel, the monitor, Tecum seh^ 
struck a torpedo and sank, with Craven and 
nearly every one else on board 
CRAW'PISH, or CRAY'EISH (OF. crcFice, 
crex isse, Fr. Screvtsse, from OHG. chrehxz, Ger. 
Krebs, crawfish). A fresh-water or terrestrial 
crustacean {Astacxis flux'iatihs) , nearly allied to 
the lobster, from which, however, it differs in 
having the middle plate of the tail fin trans- 
versely divided by a suture. It inhabits the 
rivers and streams of many parts of Europe, 
making burrows in clayey banks, and coming 
forth at night in search of food, which consists 
chiefly of mollusks, small fishes, larvae of aquatic 
insects, and animal substances of almost any 
kind. It is esteemed for the table, and is readily 
attracted by a bait of decaying flesh or animal 
garbage inclosed in a net or m a bundle of 
twigs, by which many crawfish may be captured 
at a time The use of the name has been ex- 
tended until it is now applied to any of the 
fresh-water species of the family Astacidae In 
the United States it is universally applied to 
any one of several species of Cambarus, which 
agree very closely in structure and habits with 
the common crawfish of Europe. They are 6 
inches or so in length and of a greenish-brown 
color. They frequently do much damage to dikes 
and levees by oj^ning* water passages, as told m 
Proc. Assoc. Econom. Entomologists for 1895 
(United States Department of Agriculture. 
1896). For general facts, consult Huxley. The 
Crayfish: An Introduction to Zoology (London, 
1887); “Re\dsion of the Astacidae,” Memoirs 
Museum Comparative Zoology, vol. x. No. 4 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1885) ; Sterle, The Crayfish 
of Missouri (Cincinnati, 1902) ; Fisher, “Cray- 
fish as Crop Destroyers,” in Fear Book of the 
United States Department of Agriculture (Wash- 
ington, 1912). 

CBAW'FORD, Alexander William Craw- 
ford Lindsay, Earl op (1812-80). An English 
author. After graduating at Cambridge he trav- 
eled extensively in Egypt and Asia Minor. He 
took a considerable interest in astronomical in- 
vestigations, and the expedition to the island 
of Mauritius in 1874. to observe the transit of 
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TeBtK, was organized by him. For some inex- 
plicable T©ft«)n his body was stolen shortly after 
its burial at Duneeht and was not dis^vered 
until about 14 months later in the woods near 
by. Among his publications are: Lives of the 
Lindsays (1835) ; Letters on Egypt^ Edom, and 
the Boly Land (1838) , Sketches of the History 
of Christian Art (3 vols,, 1847*, 2d ed., 1885)*, 
Argo, or the Conquest of the Golden Fleece, an 
epic in 10 books (1876) ; The Earldom of Mar 
(1882). 

CBAWFOBB» C^E Isaac (1858- ). An 

American legislator, bom near Volney, Iowa. 
He graduated in 1882 from the law department 
of the University of Iowa, practiced law for one 
year in that State and for 15 years in Pierre, 
S. Dak., was member of the Dakota Territorial 
Legislature in 1889, and upon the admission of 
South Dakota into the Union in that year be- 
came a member of the first State Senate; was 
Attorney-General in 1892-96 ; and, after removal 
to Huron, S. Dak. (1897), was attorney for the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railway Company 
until 1903 In 1907 he was elected Governor of 
South Dakota on the Republican ticket and in 
the following year United States Senator for 
the term expiring March 3, 1915. 

CRAWFORD, Francis Marion (1854-1909). 
An American novelist, chiefly resident in Europe 
He was born at Bagni di Lucca, Italy, a son of 
the sculptor Thomas Crawford. Of cosmopolitan 
education m America, England, and Germany, 
hia first literary venture was as editor of the 
Allahabad Indian Hem W (1879-80). His volu- 
minous fiction was liegun by Mr. Isaacs, a story 
of modem India ( 1882 ) , w'hich promptly brought 
him a popularity and a fame at home and abroad 
that its many successors served to widen and 
make more .secure. The more significant of his 
other works are* Dr. Claudius (1883), A 
Homan Singer (1884) ; Zoroaster (1885) , A Tale 
of a Lonely Parish (1886) : Saracinesca (1887) ; 
Paul Patoff (1887). Oreifenstein (1889), SanV 
llano (1889), A Cigarette Maker’s Romance 
(1890), The Witch of Prague (1891); Don 
Orsmo (1892); Pietro Ghislen (1893); The 
Ralstons (1894) ; Casa Biacexo (1895) ; Corleone 
(1897), Via Cruets (1899), In the Palace of 
the King (1900) , Marietta, a Maid of Venice 
(1901) , The Heart of Rome (1903) ; Whosoet^er 
Shall Offend (1904); Soptano, a portrait 
(1905) , Fair Margaret (1905) , and its sequel, 
Prima Donna (1908). The Saracinesca series, 
stories of modem Rome, is generally regarded as 
his most important performance His strictly 
American fiction is less popular. A romantic 
novelist, Marion Crawford probed no depths of 
human nature and untangled no complex psy- 
chological knots, but he had the beguiling gift 
of the bom story-teller w*ho has also become 
an accomplished ‘master of the art of fiction. 
Ingenious plots, a varied company of interesting 
dramatis personw faithfully studied and freshly 
portrayed, picturesque settings, and behind all 
the attractive personality of an intelligent and 
cultivated man of the world — these and other 
characteristics explain and fullv iustify the de- 
light with which, for more than a quarter of a 
century, an immense audience, American and 
European, welcomed the annual apfw^arance of 
one of the long series of his novels, "l^otigh 
his fame rests on his fiction, he showed, in Ave 
Roma, Immortalis (1898), Rulers of the South 
(19W), and Gleanings from Venetian History 
(1905), a gift of conjuring up the life of the 


Italian past in a manner that makes the iqilftt 
and the fad;s of history as entertaining m a 

romanc e. 

CRAWFORD, OtmQm WASHiifOTOH (1798- 
1872). An Amerkan lawyer and state^an. He 
was born in Georgia, graduated at Princeton in 
1820, and in 1822 was admitted to the bar. Frtnn 
1827 to 1831 he was State Attorney -General, 
and from 1837 to 1842, with the exception of 
one year, was a membet of the State Legislature. 
In 1843 he was in Congress, in 1843 and 1845 
WAS elected Governor of Georgia, and from 1849 
to 1850 was Secretary of War in President 
Taylor' s ca binet. 

CRAWFORD, IeABELi.A Valanct (1851-87). 
A Canadian poet. She was born in Dublin, Ire- 
land, went to Ontario as a child, and lived at 
Peterboro and Toronto. She wrote vt‘rse show- 
ing marked originality and lyrical power, com- 
prised mostly in Old Spookses’ Pass, Malcolm's 
Katie, and Other Poems (1884). Consult the 
appreciation pwflxed to Poems (Toronto, 1905, 
ed. by Garvin) by E. Wetherald. 

CRAWFORD, James Limovic Lindsay, KABn 
OF (1847-1913). A British astronomer, born at 
Saint-Germain-en-Lave, France. He was edu- 
cated at Eton and at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and from 1874 to 1880 was a member of Par- 
liament. He was also for a time president of 
the Astronomical Society. His Bibliotheca L%n~ 
destana was published in parts from 1883 to 
1913; hia philatelic library was bequeathed to 
the Bri tish nation. 

CRAWFORD, John Wallace (Captain 
Jack) (1847- ). An American author, born 

in Countv Donegal, Ireland He H(‘n(*d in the 
Forty -eiglith Pennsylvania Volunteers in the 
Civil War, and while lying wounded in the 
hospital at West Philadelphia was taught to 
read and write by a sister of chanty. ^ As a 
scout he served under General Ciook in the 
Sitting Bull campaign in 1876 and later against 
the Apaches m New Mexico. In 1886 he retired 
from the army, was a miner and ranchman in 
New Mexico, was in the Klondike (1898-1900), 
and finally became a nublic lecturer. Besides 
many poems, several songs, and more than 100 
short stories, “Captain Jack*’ is author of The 
Poet Scout — A Book of Song and Story (1885) ; 
Campfire Sparks (1888); Tat, a drama pro- 
duced m Ran Francisco in 1900, Colonel Boh, 
a drama, with Marie Madison ( 1909) ; Whar’ the 
Hand o’ God is Seen and Other Poems (1911). 

CRAWFORD, Mary Caroline (1874- ). 

An American author, born in Boston. Rbe was 
educated at Radcliffe College, From 1898 to 
1902 she was literary critic of the Boston Budget 
and in 1907-08 was secretary of the Women’s 
Trade Union League; she then became secretary 
of the Ford Hall meetings. Her publications 
include: The Romance of Old New England Roof- 
trees (1902); The Romance of Old New Eng^ 
land Churches (190.3); The College Girl of 
America (1905) ; Among Old New England Inns 
(1907) ; St. Botolph’s Town (1908) ; Old Boston 
Days and Ways (1909); Romantic Days m Old 
Boston (1910) ; Goethe and his Woman Friends 
(1911; 2d ed , 1913); Romantic Days m the 
Early Republic (1912); The Romance of the 
American Theatre (1013). 

CRAWFORD, Thomas (181.3-57). An cmrly 
American sculptor. He was born in New York, 
March 22, 1814, and in 1834 he went to Rome, 
where be studied under Thoivaldsen. He passed 
much of his life in Rome, where his studio was 
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the ri^rt of travelers and lovers of art. Al- 
though his life was comparatively short, he left 
many interesting examples of his work, and is 
justly consider^ one of the most important 
pioneers of American sculpture. Judged from 
the pseudoclassic standpoint of his day, his 
work ranks high, and it always has a distinct 
literary and poetic flavor. But it is rarely in- 
spired. and in motlehng is cold and hard. The 
figure of “Liberty'* on the dome of the Capitol 
at Washington, the statue of James Otis in 
Mount Auburn Cemetery, Cambridge, and the 
statues of Patrick Henry and Jefferson, be- 
longing to the Washington Monument in Rich- 
moiKi. have originality, strength, and nobility. 
He was less happily inspired in the mam figure 
of the Richmond monument, an (^juestrian statue 
of Washington, and in tlie pediment and bronze 
doors of the Senate wing of tlie Capitol. Other 
interesting works are the bust of Beethoven, now 
in Symphony Hall, Boston, the casting of which 
•was enthusiastically celebrated in a great festi- 
val in Munich ; “Tho Indian” (New York Histori- 
cal Society) ; “Orpheus” (Boston Art Museum) ; 
“Adam and Kve after the Expulsion” and a bust 
of Josiah Quincy ( Boston Athenaeum ) ; “The 
Dancer,” “Dying Indian Maiden,” and “Flora” 
(Metropolitan Muhcurn, New York). Crawford 
executed many bas-reliefs, and 87 of his plaster 
cpts were preewnted by his wife to the Commis- 
sioners of (’cntral Park, who arranged them in a 
building for public exhibition. They have since 
been (lestro\ed by fire. Consult I^rado Taft, 
History of American Sculpture (New York, 
1003), and Tuckernian, Book of the Aitist (ib., 
1867). 

CBAWrORD, WlixtAM (1732-82). An 
American soldier, born in Berkeley (.’o., Va. 
He was for a time assistant surveyor to George 
\^'a8hillgton, and he served as ensign of Virginia 
Rifles in the French and Indian War. He ac- 
conifianied Braddock’s luckless expedition against 
Fort Duquesne in 1755, served through the 
Pontiac War (1703~64), and m 1770 was ap- 
pointed lieutenant colonel of the Fifth Virginia 
Regiment. In 1781 he resigned from the army 
witli the rank of colonel. At the reipiest of 
Washington and of General Inine, he assumed 
command in 1782 of an expedition against the 
Delaw'are and Wyandot Indians near the San- 
dusky Ri\er, who had long devastated the 
frontier. On June 4, on the plains northeast 
of the present site of Sandusky, he encountered 
a combined foree of about 300 Indians and 
British soldiers from Detioit. His troops hav- 
ing been discouraged by the accession of rein- 
forcements to the enemy, he ordered a retreat 
which soon became a confused flight. He was 
himself scqiarated from the main body, captured 
by a band of Delawares, and burned at the 
stoke amid fearful torture. Notwithstanding 
his wholly creditable Revolutionary rc*cor(i, his 
leadership on this occasion appears scarcely to 
have been efficient. Consult Butterfield, * Lto- 
pedition ogainst Sandusky (Cincinnati, 1873); 
Roosevelt, The ir»n»twg of the W’esf, vol. ii 
(New York, 18b6); N. N. Hill, “Craw’ford's 
Campaign,” in Magazme of ITeafem History 
(Chica go, 1 885). 

William Harbis (1772-1834). 
An American politician. He was bora in Am- 
herst Co., Va., Feb. 24, 1772, but removed with 
his parents to South Carolina in 1779 and to 
Georgia in 1783, where in 1798 he was admitted 
to the Imr. In 1802 he was chosen a mraiber 


of the State Senate and in 1807 was chosen to 
fill a vacancy in the United States Senate. 
During the canvass he fought two duels, in the 
first of which he kiUed a man, while in the 
second be was himself wounded. He was elected 
to the Senate in 1811 and in 1812 was chosen 
president pro tempore of that body. He at 
first opposed, but finally supported, the war 
with England. In 1813 he was appointed Min- 
ister to France, where he became a general 
favorite and m particular was an intimate 
friend of Lafayette. In 1815 he was made Sec- 
retary of War and the next year Secretary of 
the Treasury, an office which he retained until 
1825. Crawford had been a candidate for the 
presidential nomination in 1815 and in 1824 
thought himself entitled to succeed Monroe as 
President, and was regularly nominated by the 
congressional caucus which was then controlled 
by him; but the caucus system was then tem- 
porarily superseded (see Caucus), and there 
were four other candidates against him — Cal- 
houn, John Quincy Adams, Jackson, and Clay. 
Calhoun was pacified with the vice presidency, 
to which he was chosen by 182 out of 260 votes. 
There was no choice for President, the vote 
being: Jackson, 99; Adams, 84; Craw’ford, 41; 
Clay, 37. About the time of the election Craw- 
ford w’as stricken with paralysis, from w^hich 
he never w'holly recovered. His condition ren- 
dered it impossible to consider him a candidate 
when the election came to be decided in the 
House of Representatives, although, even m 
such a condition, he received four of the 24 
votes. From this time Crawford was out of 
the political field. He served as judge of the 
northern circuit of Georgia from 1827 until his 
death, whic h occurred Sept, 15, 1834 
CBAWFOBD, William Henry (1855- ). 

An American educator, born at Wilton Center, 
111. He graduated at the Northwestern Uni- 
versity and the Garrett Biblical Institute and 
became a minister in the Methodist Episcopal 
church. He was appointed professor of his- 
torn al theology in the Gammon Theological 
Seminary, Atlanta, Ga., in 1889, and in 1893 
became president of Allegheny College (Mead- 
ville, Pa ). His publications include* Life of 
Savonarola (1906) ; The Church and the Slums 
( 1908 ) ; Th oburn atid India ( 1909 ) . 

CBAWFOBD NOTCH. A defile in the White 
Mountains, N, H., at an elevation of 1915 feet, 
between Mount Webster and Mount Willey, each 
almut 4000 feet high. Tlie Saco River, entering 
through a narrow passage, traverses the Notch, 
which is remarkable for its impressive rock 
scenery. 

CBAW^OBDSVILLE. A city and the 
county seat of Montgomery Co., Ind., 43 miles 
west-northwest of Indianapolis, on the Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. Louis, the 
Vandalia, the New York Central, and the Chi- 
cago, Indianapolis, and Louisville railroads 
(Map: Indiana, 0 2). It is the seat of Wabash 
College, established in 1832, and contains a fine 
county courthouse, a community house for 
w'omen, a country club, and a Caraegie library. 
The city is the home of five insurance companies, 
has manufactures of matches, paving bricks, 
burial furnishings, flour, foundry priaiuets, lum- 
ber. metal polish, barbi^ wire, ete. Settled in 
1822, Crawfordsville -was incorporated in 1865 
and is governed under a charter of that date, 
which provides for a mayor, elected every four 
years, and a city council. The el«:tric-light 
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plant is owned hj the city. Cmwfordsville was 
the home of Gem Lew Wallace, author of Bm 
SuTf to whom a monument has been erected. 
Pop., 1900, 0649; 1910, 9371. 

CBA-W^Ftm©, JoHK (1783-1868), A Scot- 
tish Orientalist, born in the island of Islay, 
Hebrides. He went as a physician to India and 
served for five years in the army of the North- 
west Provinces. Transferred to>enang, Malay 
Peninsula, he acquired a knowledge of the Malay 
language, which proved valuable on the occasion 
of Lord Mmto^s conquest of Java (1811). From 
1811 to 1817 he held various posts in Java, 
in 1821 was sent as envoy to Siam and (^hin 
China, from 1823 to 1826 administered tlie gov- 
ernment of Singapore, and in 1827 was sent on a 
difficult diplomatic mission to the court of Ava, 
He published, in addition to an account of this 
mission (1829): History of the Indian Arvhi- 
peiago (3 vols., 1820); Grammar and Dtctwn’ 
ary of the Malay Language (2 vols., 1852); 
Descriptive Dictionary of the Indian Islands 
and Adjacent Countries (1856); China and its 
Trade (1858) ; and, finally, the journals of his 
embassies to the courts of Siam and Cochin 
China (London, 1828) and to tlie court of Ava 
(1829; 2d ed , 2 voR, 1834). 

CBAWL-A-BOTTOM. A local name in the 
Mississippi valley for two small fishes: 1 The 
largest of the darters {Eadropterus ntqrofaseia- 
tu.s) See Da.bteb. 2. The hog sucker, or stone 
roller (q.v ) 

CRAW'SHAW, William Henbt (1861- 
). An American educator and author, born 
at Newburgh, N. Y. He graduated in 1887 at 
Colgate University, where thereafter he was an 
instructor (1887-80), associate professor of Eng- 
lish (1889-93); professor of English (after 
1893) and also (after 1807) dean. He was also 
acting president during 8e\eral years. The Uni- 
versity of Rochester conferred on him the degree 
of Litt.D. (1909), and Syracuse University that 
of LL D. (1910). He published an edition of 
Drvden’s Palamon and Arcite (1898); two ex- 
cellently suggestive little works in criticism, 
The Interpretation of Liiet'aiure (1896) and 
Literary Interpretation of Life (1900); and 
The Making of English Literature (1907). 

CBAYEB, kri'er, Fr. pron. krh'yli', Caspar, 
or Jasper he (1584-1669). A Flemish histori- 
cal and portrait painter, born in Antwerp. He 
studied under Raphael Coxcie (son of Michiel 
Coxcie) m Brussels, where he lived many 
years, and in 1664 went to Ghent, for the 
churches of wffiich he painted more than 
20 altarpieces He was appointed court painter 
to the Cardinal Infant Ferdinand and after- 
w'ard to King Philip II of Spain. Though per- 
haps the most prolific of all religious painters 
and prone to exaggerated sentiment, he yet 
maintained a certain excellence in composition 
and execution. He was strongly influenced, es- 
pecially m color, by his friend Rubens. His 
works are to be found throughout Flanders and 
Brabant and in the provincial museums in 
France, where many were carried during the 
French invasion, i^mong the best known are; 
“The Four Crowned Mai^rs” (Lille Museum) ; 
six pictures celebrating the entrance of the 
Cardinal Infant (Ghent) ; “Alexander and 
Diogenes’' (Metropolitan Museum, New York); 
“Glorification of St. Catharine” (in St. 
MiehaeTs, Ghent) ; “The Miraculous Draught of 
Fishes,” “Adoration of the Shepherds” f Brus- 
sels Museum) ; “Dwapitation of St. John the 


Baptist” (Gh«it Cathedral); “Judgment of 
^lomon” and “Martyrdom of St. Blasius** 
(1668), his last work, both in the Ghent 
Museum. His portraits include tho^ of the 
Cardinal Infant (Prado) and Philip IV (Ufiisi). 
Jan van Ckve, the most important of his pupils, 
him in many of his works. Consult his 
biography bv Maeterlinck, in Bulletin dc la 
Kofnete d^flistoire et d' Arckeologie de Gand 
(Ghent. 1900). 

CRAYFISH. See ('baw'FISH. 

CRAY'OH ( Fr. crayon, from miie, chalk, 
from Lat. crefa, chalk ) . A term usually ap- 
plied to pencils made of charcoal, pipe clay, or 
chalk, colored witli various pipnents and used 
for dra\Gng on paper, wood, or other materials. 
Blacklmard crayons are made largely of chalk, 
while black crayons are composed of ]npe clay 
and lampblack. Those used for thawing on 
lithographic limestone are commonly made of a 
mixture of wax, lampblack, soap,* and resin. 
Pastel is a mixture of chalk and coloring mate- 
rials, worked into a paste with gum water. The 
vegetable colors u»ed are turmeric, litmus, saf- 
fron, and sap green, but should in every case Im 
free from acid, as the latter reacts on the chalk. 
Vienna white, used by artists, is simply purified 
chalk. Fed chalk m made fiom an ochery clay, 
i.e., one containing much iron oxide. Bnancon 
chalk and French chalk are popular names for 
soapstone, wffiieh is vt>ry different from chalk 
in its composition, being a silicate of magnesia. 
Bee Chalk; Pencil. 

CRAYON, Geoffrey. The nom de plume 
adopted by Washington Irving in The Bketoh- 
Book, etc. 

CRAZY HORSE. A distinguished chief 
of the Oglaia Sioux, who w’as joint leader with 
the famous Sitting Bull in tin* War of 1875 
and was prominent in Custer’s defeat. Ho was 
killc^d while resisting arrest in »S(*ptemlK‘r, J877. 
Consult Miles, Personal Recollections (Akron, 
1896). 

CREAM (OF. cresme, Fr. crime, from Lat. 
cirmor, thick juice) Th«* tliick, light-yellow 
substance, rich in fat, which ris<‘8 to the surface 
of milk on standing. The methods of creaming 
milks, by setting and by the separator, are de- 
scribed under Butter Making The composition 
of cream is influenced by the method andl condi- 
tion of creaming, and vanes within wide limits, 
('ream contains the same constituents as milk, 
but in very different proportions. The fat may 
vary from 10 to 70 per cent; good cream for 
butter making, or for household use, contains 
from 18 to 25 per cent of fat, and v«*ry ricli 
cream from 35 to 40 per cent. The richness of 
cream raised by the separator can be regulatc-d 
at will. Cream is sometimes thickened artifi- 
cially by adding gelatin, isinglass, etc. Cream 
which has been pasteurized, or heated to prevent 
souring, Icwea some of its thickness or viscosity, 
and the addition of sucrate of lime has been 
proposed to make it wffiip better. The famous 
clotted or “clouted” cream of Devonshire, Eng- 
land, is prepared by heating milk which has 
stood for 24 hours in a shallow pan over a slow 
charcoal fire for a half to three-quarters of an 
hour, without boiling, allowing it to stand for 
24 hours, and then skimming off the cream, 
which is sp rink led with sugar. 

CBEAM^ERY. A factory where butter Is 
made by machinery from milk or cream, fur- 
nished hy the neighborhood- It is an American 
institution, and originated in New York about 
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1804, suggested by the aiicceisa of the 

cheeie factory (q.v./, which had been in opera- 
tion lor several years. Within the past 15 or 
20 years the growth of the creamery system has 
b^a very rapid, and ercaraeries are now thickly 
distributed over the principal dairy regions. 
Hiey differ in their form of organization and 
also in the method of operation. Cobperative 
factories are owned by the farmers (“patrons”), 
who supply the milk, and who choose from their 
own number a managing committee, or board. 
The cost of running the factory, and the pro- 
ceeds of sales, are divided pro rata according to 
the milk, cream, or butter fat contributed. This 
18 the oldest and in many respects the most 
desirable form of organization. In the joint- 
stock and proprietary creameries the milk or 
cream is bought of the farmers under a contract, 
or the factory may make butter and dispose of 
it for its patrons for a fixed charge per pound. 
The milk may be delivered at the creamery, 
where the cream is siqiarated by power, the 
farmers receiving the skim milk for feeding; or 
the cream may be raw'd or separated by the 
farmers theinsehea and sent to the factory every 
two or three days. The latter are called 
“gathered-eream criuimeries.” The cream-gather- 
ing plan originated in Wisconsin, and was the 
basis upon which creameries were established in 
New England, where it continues popular. The 
cream is raised by gravity in deep cans or by 
means of hand si'parators, and is paid for by the 
“space.” The “space” has been shown to be an 
unreliable measure, as the value of a space of 
cream for butter making varies widely; and 
payment on the husis of the fat furnished, as 
determined by test, is now generally adopted. 

Where the whole milk is furnished to the 
ercaniery, it is deliveied daily, which involves 
a great deal of labor in hauling. In almost all 
cases, the hauling devolves upon the milk pro- 
ducer, often the farmers living near together 
cooperate in this, or contract with some person 
who makes a business of doing the hauling. The 
milk was formerly paid for by the pound, this 
being a convenient means of measurement; but 
the injustice of this to the producers of rich 
milk, and the introduction of the Babcock milk 
test, have led to payment on the basis of the 
butter fat. The milk of each patron is weighed 
as it 18 received and a sample taken for testing; 
usually the samples for a week or so are combined 
into a eorapoaite, to retiuce the labor of testing. 
From the amount of milk delivered, and the fat 
content, the amount of butter fat furnished by 
each patron is calculated at the end of the 
month. In most of tlie leading creamery dis- 
tricts the separator factory is now the favorite 
systeni. In many places these creameries have 
located ‘^‘skimniing stations” at points con- 
venient for the patrons, where the milk is run 
through the separator and the cream then taken 
to the creamery. Tins i educes the labor of 
hauling to a minimum. The system of making 
butter at creameries is, in many respects, a vast 
improvement over the ordinary farm dairy prac- 
tice. The use of machinery reduces the cost of 
butter making, and the milk and cream are 
handled by experienced butter makers according 
to the most approved metliods. The result is a 
uniform product, equal to the best of the single 
dairies, and a great improvement over the aver- 
age, which sells for a high price. Furthermore, 
there is less loss of fat in making than at farm 
dairies, and hence a larger quantity of butter is 


produced from the same (Kiwa. The labor and 
expense of making and marketing the butter are 
removed from the farms and households. Cream- 
eries have been of great advantage to the 
farmers where they are located, and the pay- 
ment for milk on its fat content has stimulate 
the farmers to keep better and more profitable 
cows. Some of the more modem creameries have 
a very large capacity. The Franklin County 
Creameiy, at St. Albans, Vt., was formerly the 
lar^st in the country, having a capacity of 
five or six tons of butter a day. There are now 
a considerable number equally as large, and 
several much larger, running up to 15 tons of 
butter a day in some cases. A large creamery in 
Nebraska has over 100 skimming stations con- 
nected with it. The thirteenth census reported 
478.3 creameries in operation in the United 
States in 1909, which made 624,764,653 pounds 
of butter, as compared with 420,126,546 pounds 
in 1899. Wisconsin led all other States in 
creamery output. The first Danish cooperative 
creamery was put in operation in Jutland in 
1882. The number at present mounts into the 
thousands. The creamery or factory system .of 
butter making has spread generally throughout 
European countries, Australia, and South Amer- 
ica, wherever butter is made on an extensive 
scale. In some countries the cooperative plan 
predominates, and in others the factories are 
more largely proprietary or operated by private 
firms. See Buttee I^Iakixg. 

CBEAM irUT. See Brazil Nut. 

CBEAM OP TAJl'TAB (OF. iartre, from 
ML. tartarum, MGk. rdprapop, tartaron, tartar, 
probably from Lat. Tartarus, Gk. Tdprapor, Tar- 
taros; hardly a corruption of Ar. durd, dregs, 
from dartdUy to lose the teetli). A potassium 
bitartrate that is contained in argol (qv. ) and 
is prepared by dissolving tiie argol in hot water 
and removing any coloring matter by means of 
clay or egg albumen ; the cream of tartar is then 
separated from the filtered solution by crys- 
tallization and may be purified by recrykalliza- 
tion. Cream of tartar is a white crystalline 
compound that is soluble in w'ater and is used 
in medicine as a refrigerant and purgative. 
With sodium bicarbonate it is used as a 
substitute for yeast in raising bread It is also 
the source of tartaric acid and of tartrates. 

CBEASE. See Kbis. 

CBEASOTE. See Cbeosote. 

CBEASY, kre'sl, Sir Edward Shephebd(1812- 
78). An English historian, born at Bexley, 
Kent. He became fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge, in 1834 and in 1837 was called to 
the bar. In 1840 he was appointed professor of 
modern and ancient history in the University of 
London, and in 1860, when he was knighted. 
Chief Justice of Ceylon — a post he held for 10 
years. He is most widely knowm for his Fifteen 
Decisive Battles of the World (1852), a work 
which has been very favorably received alike by 
tihe critic and the general reader. His other 
works, less known, but in many cases of almost 
equal merit, include an Hislorieal and Crittml 
Account of the Set'ercd Invasions of England 
(1852); Historg of the Ottoman Turks (1854- 
66) ; Imperial and Colonml ComtttuUom of the 
British Empire (1872) ; and two excellent books 
on Eton. 

CBE^'ATIN. See Keeatin. 

CBEATXNnN, kr^-ftt'i-nln. See KBEATmiH, 

CBEATTONf fLat. creatio, from creare^ to 
create, connected with crmoere^ to grow). The 



act or acts by which the world is supposed to 
have beem brought into existence. When man’s 
mind matur^ sufficiently to reflect upon cause 
and effect, it is apt to raise a question as 
to the origin of the objects by ^^ich he is 
immediately surrounded, and this gradually 
leads to inquiry in regard to the b^innings of 
the whole scheme of tilings. Curiosity, which 
is the mainspring of all scientific progress, sug- 
gests the lines of inquiry and credulity, which 
is the brake preventing excessive speed, has a 
tendency to be satisfied with the easiest ex- 
planation. As man became himself a creator, 
fashioning things for his .purposes, and grew 
conscious of the value of his achievements, ho 
naturally began to wonder how various objects 
had been formed. The simplest explanation 
occurring to him was that some one had made 
them. Nor was he at a loss for an answer to 
the question as to who these producers could 
have been. They must have been in his neigh- 
borhood once and then gone away to live some- 
where else. The}’ were not gods, since no wor- 
ship was paid to them, nor ancestors, since the 
secret of fatherhood had not yet been dis- 
covered, but beings conceived of as man, or 
animals, or partly human and partly animal, 
possessed of that extraordinary power which 
makes some things objects of special interest, 
wonder, and dread. Such are the conceptions 
of peoples that liave lived until recent times 
in Stone-dge conditions in Melanesia, Polynesia, 
Australia, America, and Africa, and such in 
all probability were the ideas of Stone-age 
peoples in the remote past. Studies of the 
Melanesian manu, or power, the Polynesian 
tahu, or danger attaching to objects possessed 
of rnana, the American totem, or the animal 
(or other object) increasing and helping the 
tribe, the Australian altjiranga-mitjtfw, or the 
uncreated totcmistic producers of early times, 
and the ray&tery cults and exogamy of various 
tribes, the results of which may be best seen in 
the recent works of Durkheim, Marett, Frazer, 
W. Schmidt, and Soderblom, as well as of the 
notions that come to view in man’s earliest 
pictorial representations of himself in the 
Magdalenian period of the Paleolithic age (see 
Man), have led to a growing appreciation of 
the importance of these primitive creators. 
Soderblom has shown in his lat<*st work on 
the subject ( 1014 ) that this crude idea of 
“makers” possessed of extraordinary power 
cannot be adduced as evidence of an original 
monotheism, as has been done by Andrew Lang 
and W. Schmidt, but reveals one of the roots 
of the god belief, and may be traced into his- 
tone times, e.g , in the case of the Chinese 
Shang Ti. 

The predynastic Egyptians represented Ilorus 
as a falcon. His totcmistic origin is obvi- 
ous; but, however probable it may be, it has 
not yet been proved that he was then consid- 
ered as a creator. But Klmupiu, the god of 
the cataract district, who fashioned on his 
potter’s wheel heaven and earth, gods and men, 
is Always represented with a ram’s head, the 
unmistakable sign of his original character as 
a totem. Thoth of Hermopolis, who created 
heaven and earth, had the head of an ibis, 
probably, before he became the god of the moon ; 
the conception grew up, how early cannot be 
determined with certainty, that Keb and Xut 
were created at his command. Ptah, who al- 
ways appears as a man, formed the sun egg 
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aud the moon on his potter’s wheel j hut 
the |>riests of Memphis at an early time em- 
phasized that he thought before he spoke, and 
that things came into existence when he sp^e. 
Re was a beetle before he b^ame the sun god 
and may already, before this transformation, 
have been considered, as he was later, the father 
of ^ godb and fashioner of men and things. 
Osiris is always represented as a man and may 
have been thought of as sueli before he became 
the god of the Nile and the vegetation depend- 
ent upon itj He made the earth and fclie 
creatures upon it. In Babvlonia the great 
Sumerian deities— Ellil of kippur, Anu of 
Uruk, Ea of Eridu. and Marduk of Babylon— 
who act as creators are all thought of as men, 
though connected with earth, heaven, and sea. 
The earliest version of the Sumerian storv of 
creation, published by Poebel in 1013 , assigns 
different parts to Ellil, Anu, and Ea, which 
may indicate a fusion of thrive stones. Another 
version in Sumerian with an Akkadian trans- 
lation was already known, and the longest re- 
cension, in 'which Marduk, after a struggle 
■W’ith the chaos monster Tiamat and her helpers, 
creates heaven and earth, was found in the 
palace of Asurhanipal in 1875 and deciphered 
by George Smith. Before that time only the 
fragmentary quotations from Berosus (q.v.) 
■were known. The German excavations at Asaur 
(q.v.) have brought to light the fact that 
Sennacherib ascribed the creation of the world 
to Asur (sec Assuu). The w’orshipers of Ahura 
Mazda in Tran regarded him as the creator. 
Already Darius Histaspis, in his inscription 
at Behistun (q.v.), declares that he has created 
“this earth and yonder heaven.” In the Avesta 
a distinction is introduced between the good 
things in the world (light, virtue, love, good 
spirits, life) that are created by Ahura Mazda, 
and the evil things (darkness, vice, hatred, 
demons, deatlj) tliat are tiie work of Angra 
Mainyu. Tin* dualism resulting from this is, 
how’ever, ov(*rconie by tiie ultimate victory of 
Almra Ma/da. In India the primitive notions 
of a hea\en father and earth mother who made 
all things, or the Purusa, the male principle 
which originated them, gave place to the idea 
of Brahma, the creator, which in turn yielded 
to the pantlieistic conception of the universe 
that left no room for an extra-cosmic divinity 
or a cnation (see Vedanta) among the more 
thouglitful, while ev<*n the popular cults of the 
Trimurti (q.v.) aud Kali, the symbol of the 
ruthlf^'S forces of nature, are based on the 
assumption of the infinite and eternal character 
of the world. Early Greek thought, as seen in 
Homer, Hesiod, and the Orphic hymns, ex- 
plained the origin of gods and men by a pri- 
meval triad — Night, Heaven, and Earth— and did 
not attempt to go further. Tlie Ionian phi- 
losophers endeavored to find the essential nature 
of things which would explain the forms they 
assume, tlius, Heraclitus regarded the first 
principle as on one side Fire, on the other 
Intelligence. An independent and immaterial 
world-forming agency, expressing itself in Love 
and Discord, was assumed by Empedocles, while 
Anaxagoras found it in Reason. To Plato’s 
thought matter is eternal, and creation means 
the activity of God by which he impressea upon 
the shapeless material forms or patterns, con- 
ceived of as a system of ideas. “The Clr^tor 
made the universe because he was good and 
desired that all things should be as like him- 
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sdt as fcmihW* iii, 613) ; there 

is som^hlng in the intractable material that 
•resists the creator, and in the r^idue beyond 
bis power evil has its place. Aristotle rejected 
the system of ideas, but himself retained the 
©isential dualism which Epicur^nisra sought 
to overcome by a materialistic, Stoicism by a 
more idealistic* monism. Ovid’s Metamorphoses 
and FasU reveal some of the popular concep- 
tions in the Latin world on the subject of 
cr(*ation, while De rerum natura by Lucretius 
is the grandest and most characteristic effort 
of the Koraan mind to explain the origin of 
things along Epicurean lines. The Icelandic 
Oylfaglnning and Tbluspa have been suspected 
0 / showing Christian influence. Such a color- 
ing in transmission is not impossible; but it is 
likely to have affwted-^ the figure of Balder 
and the eschatology more than the story of 
the original ehaos and the struggle with its 
powers, the creation of the world by the three 
iEsir, and the fashioning of the first human pair 
out of the trees Ask and Embla; and it is diffi- 
cult to prcjve anywhere. 

In the Hebrew account of creation there 8c*era 
to be indications of more than one original 
version. Oen. 1 . 1-ii. 4a gives a complete de- 
scription of how the heavens and the earth 
and all that is in them, including the human 
race, came into existence during a period of 
six days at the command of God, who then 
r«'sted upon the seventh day. On the first day 
light was produced and day and night divided; 
on the second day the firmament (q.v ) was 
created and the watiTs separated; on the third 
day the dry land appeared and plant life began; 
on the fourth day the heavenly luminaries were 
made, mi the fifth day fishes and birds were 
made, on the sixth day land animals and man 
W'cre created The Greek version by its'tp dpxv* 
en archf, without the article shows that the 
first word was read hcr^shtth and not hdrfshith 
already in the third century n.r. The construct 
relation with what follows, thus demanded by 
tradition, is of importance as it suggests tins 
translation: '‘When God began to fashion the 
heavens and the earth, the earth was in a 
chaotic state, and darkness lay upon the great 
abyss, though the spirit of God was brooding 
over the waters, but God said, ‘Let there he 
lights* and light came.” The correctness of 
this rendering seems to be indicated also by the 
fact that the heavens are created on the second 
day and provided vcith luminaries on the 
fourth, ana the earth is tnadc on the third. 
Chaos, w'ith its darkness and its waters, ap- 
pears, therefore, to have existed before God 
began to form it into a Cosmos, and the 
“brooding” hints at the underlying conception 
of a W'orld egg. The creation of the human 
race is preceded by a council in heaven; the 
words “Let us make men in our image” are 
understood by many scholars as a remnant of 
the original polytheistic setting, the image re- 
ferring to the outward form, wdiile others think 
of the persons of the Trinity. God and Hia 
angels, or a plural of majesty ‘(which, however, 
is without analogy in Hebrew literature), and 
of **the image of God” as referring to those 
godlike qualities that distinguish man from 
the animals. As there are two works on the 
third and two on the sixth day, it has been 
supposed that a division into eight classes pre- 
ceded the arrangement into a week of six nays 
foEow'ed by a sabbath. The practical purpe^ 


of giving a reason for hallowing the sabbath 
day is obvious. That an earlier form of the story 
has been worked over may be inferred from 
the fact that Job ix- 13, xxii. 12, 13, Isa. li. 9, 
Fs. Ixxiv. 12 ff., and other passages show how 
familiar the Jewish mind was with the struggle 
Ijetw^n Yah we and the chaos monster (Kahab, 
Tehom, Leviathan) before creation, while this 
nature myth seems to have been intentionally 
suppressed in Gen. i. The statement in Isa. 
xlv. 7, “I form the light and create darkness: 
1 make peace and create evil,” is probably not 
meant either as an attack upon this myth or a 
correction of the dualism of Avesta, but only as 
an assertion that prosperity and adversity alike 
come from Y'ahwe, the only living God. As the 
original Mazdaism and Plato, Gen. i. empha- 
sizes the goodness of all the objects in nature 
as they came from the hand of the creator. 
Gen. ii. 4b-2o seems to be an excerpt from an- 
other story of creation. Tt begins by relating 
how on the day when God made earth and heaven 
there was no vegetation, because no rain had 
fallen and man did not exist to till the ground, 
but that a stream began to rise so as to water 
the ground, from w'hicli God then fashioned a 
man and blew into his nostrils the breath of 
life. There follows the description of the plant- 
ing of a garden, the making of animals which 
are brought to man to be named, and since none 
of them proves a “help” to him, the creation 
of a woman out of a rib taken from him wliile 
in a deep hypnotic sleep. There is no account 
of the creation of heaven such as the introduc- 
tion leads the reader to expect; and it is 
probalile that this version has also been ab- 
breviated by the suppression of some original 
features. Many scholars consider it the w’ork 
of a writer whom they call the Y’ahwist (see 
Elohist and Yahwisi). but E. Schmidt has 
ahowTi, in Journal of Bxhhcal Literature, xxxiii, 
1, pp. 25 ff, (1014), that the original text had 
“Elohim” everywhere, and not “Yahwe Elo- 
hira.” As to the age of the two narratives in 
their earliest form notlung is knowm with cef*- 
tainty. Babylonian influence, mediated through 
the Amorites, is not improbable, and may be 
much older than is generally thought in view 
of the spread of Babylonian myths in the Tell 
el-Amarna period { see Adam ) ,* hut the native 
element need not be limited to a gradual elim- 
ination of the polytheistic features. A creation 
out of nothing is first taught in 2 Maccabees 
vii. 28, though the ex mhilo of the Latin version 
is more unmistakable than the ovk Hurufv, ouk 
ontdn, ‘things not existing,’ of the Greek. 

The early Christians adopted the views prev- 
alent among the Jews. Those influenced by 
Hellenistic thought regarded the things seen 
as having come from “things not seen” (Heb. 
xi. 3), and the Logos (John i. 3), or the Son 
(Col. i. 15 ff), as the medium of creation. 
Origen considered the work of creation as with- 
out beginning xtr end, and Augustine look^ 
upon the preservation of the world as a con- 
tinuous creation. Johannes Scotus Erigena |ilso 
taught that God’s working was equally eternal 
with His being. Through Descartes, Spinoza. 
Fichte, Hegel, and Schleiermacber it has be- 
come a view very widely adopted among theis- 
tic philosophers and theolt^ians that the crea- 
tive activity of €k>d is as eternal as himself. 
In the sense of natura naturans the word has 
been used even by thinkers who disavow its 
pantheistic implications, whether denying aJl 
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tdeol*^ or simply ac^tiag it as ishereiit ia 
nature; and Ha^kel has published a Natur- 
liche Sehbpfunpspmehichte. The use of such a 
term may to some extent be justified by the 
etymological CNonnectioa with cresc^re^ to grow, 
but has been ciitieif^d, not aJtc^ther unjustly, 
on toe ground of its departing from the his- 
toric meaning attached to the word, though in 
a measure this criticism also applies to every 
attempt made in recent times to square tlie 
idea of a creation with what are regarded as 
the established r^ults of natural science. Con- 
sult: Lukas, Dm Orundbegrtffc tn den KoS' 
mologten der alien Volker (Leipzig, 1893) ; 
Tylor, Prtmtitve Culture (2 vols., New York, 
1891); Andrew I^ng, Malang of liehgion (3d 
ed., New York, 1910); ISIarett, The Threshold 
of Eehgton (London, 1909); Schmidt, “Grund- 
Imien einer Vergleichung der Reiigionen und 
Mythologien der austronesischen Volker,” in 
Denkschriften d. A*. Ak. d. TVtas. in Wien (Wien, 
1910 > ; Durkheim, Les formes Himentaires de 
la vie reltgieuse (Pans, 1913) . Sddorblom, 
Oudstrons uppkomst (Stockliolm, 1914) ; Er- 
man, Die aeggptische Erhgion (Berlin, 1909); 
Breasted, Religion and Thought tn Ancient 
Egypt (New York, 1912) ; Jastrow, Dm Reli- 
gion Babgloniens und Assyriens (Giessen, 1902-- 
12) , id., Hebrew and Babylonian Traditions 
(New York, 1914) , Poebel, in Babylonian 
Publications of the Museum of Archeology of 
the University of Pennsylvania, vi (Philadel- 
phia, 1913) ; Rogers, Cuneiform Parallels to 
the Old Testament (New York, 1912) , Ryd- 
berg, Gcrmanisk mythologi (Stockholm, 1886- 
89); Mullenhoff, Deutsche, Altertumskunde. v 
(Berlin. 1892), Gunkel, flchopfttng und Chaos 
(Gottingen, 1895): id.. Die Urgeschtchte und 
die Patriarehen (ib, 1911); PI. P. Smith, The 
Religion of Israel (Ne^v York, 1914) ; Strachan, 
‘‘Creation,” in Hastings, Encyclopaedia of Reli- 
gion and Ethics, iv (New York, 1912). 

CREATION, The. 1. A philosophical poem 
by Sir Richard Blackniore (1712), Avhich uas 
highly commended by Addison and Johnson. 2. 
A celebrated oratorio by Haydn, first produced 
in Vienna in 1798. 

CREATIONISM. A terra applied in the lat- 
ter half of the nineteenth century to the theory 
of the origin of man which opposed to evolu- 
tion. (See Axthbopology , E\olutio\'.) As a 
theological terra, it has long been in use to 
designate the theory of the origin of man's soul by 
the special creative act of God in the ease of each 
individual. It is opposed to “traducianism,” 
which is the theory that the soul of the indi- 
vidual 18 derived by generation from the souls 
of his parents as truly as is his body. The 
Scriptures give no decision upon this (juestion. 
Creationism goes back of the Christian Churcli 
and is found in Aristotle. It was the prevailing 
view m the Church after the fifth century and 
was held by Jerome and Pelagius and by most 
of the schoolmen. In modern times it has been 
frequent in the Reformed ( Calvinistic ) churches 
and is generally approved to-day in Catholic 
teaching. Aquinas distinguished between the 
sensitive or animal soul, which man has in 
common with brutes and which is inherited, 
and the soul which is the basis of the human 
intellect, which comes directly from God to 
every individual by creation. This distinction, 
under the terms of “spirit” and “soul,” was 
often made later by both Catholic and Protestant 
theologians. Traducianism was advocated by 
VoL, 16 


TmrtuHian (€,200), by Gr^ry of Ny^, wd 
some of the other Greek fathers. In modern 
theology it has been the prevailing Lutheran 
theory. Augustine is dalmed for both sides. 
He seems to have been really a creationist, but 
saw some of the difficulties so clearly that he 
sometimes expressed ideas which imply tradu- 
cianisin. In a letter to Jerome (iii, HUH he 
begs to know how. if the soul comes from God 
b}" creation, it contracts guilt io that children 
need baptism , but he does not turn to the refuge 
of traducianism. The ancient Church found 
arguments for creationism m those passages of 
the Bible which rep relented Gmi as the creator 
of the individual man . in the simplicity of the 
soul, uhieh could not be di^ided and so propa- 
gated; in the sinlc'ssness of Christ, reasoning 
that only if souls come fresh from the hand of 
God could Christ's soul be tnil\ human and yet 
sinless; in the marked individuality of persons, 
and in the immateriality of the soul. The tioe- 
tiine of original sin const itiite'd the great souiee 
of argument for traducianism. llou could man 
he guilty of sin unless he had descended, in soul 
as well as in body, from the source of human sin 
in Adam? It was also claimed that the tlu'oiy 
was analogous with God's action in nature, ami 
that it best explains the complex facts of human 
heredity. It accords well with the tlieoiy of 
realism, which Augustine held, that human na- 
ture was deposite'd in Adam, and all men share 
it from him, Many theologians, both ancient 
and modern, base n'garded the whole subject 
as a mystery and lm\e beim willing to agree 
with Augustine's modest statement, “When I 
wrote mv fornuT hook, I did not know' how tlie 
soul derives its being, and 1 do not know now.” 
Modern studies of personality and liertHlity 
liave shifted discussion from tins problem to 
the scientific consideration of tbe facts of hnnuin 
life, so that most of tbe historic theoretical 
arguments on both sides command little interest 
now. See TRAnrciAVisM , Ork.ixal Sin 

CREATIVE EVOLtTTION (JAEvolution cr^.a- 
tlie) A memorable philosopliieal treatment of 
evolution by Henn Bergson (1900), presenting 
a new' and stimulating consideration of its 
proe<'sse8 in nature and man. See Bergson, 
Henri 

CR^BILLON, kr(l'bt*''y0N', Claihie Prosper 
.T oivor DE (1 707-77). A iu»ted Fiench story- 
teller and w'it. He was born in Pans, Feb. 14, 
1707, tbe son of the dramatist Prosper Jolyot 
Crehillon. Except for a five years’ exile for 
political and theological allusions in his novels, 
especially concerning the papal bull IJnigenitus, 
which led also to a brief imprisonment in the 
Bastile, he passed his life in Pans. Though he 
oecupied at one time the oflRee of literary censor, 
through the good graces of Madame de Pompa- 
dour, his fletion is a byword for its heentious 
su^gestiveness. It shows a graceful talent, how'- 
ever, which wm unfortunatelv wasted, together 
with a thorough mastery of style and keen powers 
of observation, in the most trivial manner. His 
best-knowm tales are U Ecumoire ou Tanzai ef 
KeadamS ( 1734) , followed in 1786 by tbe notori- 
ous Lea ^qarements du ceeur et de Vesprit, and 
in 1745 by Le sopha, than which it has not been 
possible to descend further in the refinements 
of immorality; not a gross word and not a 
decent thought. The conversation is witty, the 
manners refined after their kind. This smirk- 
ing voluptuousness is only the completest liter- 
ary expression of the spirit of the time, that 
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was Mipping the fouadation of national strengtli 
and cfcaraetiM* and preparing the way for the 
Revolution. Strange to say, he was irreproaoh- 
aWe in his private life and proved to be a model 
husband to Lady Henrietta Maria Stafford, an 
Englishwoman, who fell in love with him after 
reding his works. He died in Paris, April 12, 
1777. Consult C. H. Amanton, Particularitia 
aur len deux Vr^bilton (Paris, 1833). 

CBtBiLLOH, PBospm Jolyot m (1674- 
1762}. A noted French tragic poet, born in 
liijon, Jan. 13, 1074. He abandoned the law 
for the stage on the success of Idominie (1705), 
and with Atr^e et Thyeste (1707) took first 
rank among the tragic poets of his time. Among 
the more noteworthy of his subsequent tragedies 
are* Electre (1708) ; Ehadamute et Zenobte 
(1711), his best %'ork, Pyrrhus (1726), Cati- 
line (1748). Cr^bilkm became an Academician 
In 1731 and held several minor public offices, 
among them that of stage censor. Later he 
became indigent, but died in comfort through 
the profits of an edition of his Works (1730), 
made at the royal order and charge. He died 
in Paris, June 17; 1762. Cr4bilIon suffered, as 
did his fame, from the envy and enmity of 
Voltaire, himself a tragic poet of greater polish, 
though less rugged power. He is apt to mis- 
take the horrible for the grandiose, and infla- 
tion for energy in diction, as did Corneille, 
whom among French dramatists he most resem- 
bles both m his qualities and his defects. At a 
time \ihen France no longer possessed a great 
tragic poet of the calibre of Racine, capable of 
fathoming the depths of tlie human soul, 
Creidllon was most useful to the drama of his 
day, if only by the example of his rugged genius 
for inventing tense and tragic situations, in 
W'hieh very far-fetched mistaken identities helped 
to prolong the suspense. Voltaire himself used 
four of Cr^billon’s plots. Crdbillon’s ^Xorls 
have been often edited, best perhaps by Didot 
( 1812) . There is a Life by the Abbd de la Porte, 
and a discriminating critical essay on Cr^billon's 
place in the development of French drama in 
Brunet iCre’s Epoques du thvdtre franca is. Con- 
sult also Dutrait, Etude sur Crcbxllon (1895), 
and r. II Amanton, Particularity sur les deux 
Crdhillon (1835). 

CB!feCHE. Hee Nubsery, Day Nursery. 

CBJilCY, krA's^'. A small town of France, 
in the Dt'partment of yomme, on the hlaye, 
about 12 miles north of Abbeville (Map: France, 
N., G 2). It IS celebrated as the scene of a bril- 
liant victory gained Aug. 26, 1346, by Edward HI, 
with about 19,000 English and Welsh soldiers, 
over a French army amounting to about 60,000 
men under the eommaiid of Philip VI. In this 
great battle vast numbers of the French nobility 
perished as well as King John of Bohemia and 
11 other princes, who were fighting on the side 
of Prance. Altogether alx>ut 30,000 of the 
French army fell. At Cr^ey the Black Prince 
greatly distinguished himself and gained his 
spurs. Consult George, Battles of Enyluh Hts- 
tory (New York, 1895), and Oman, History of 
the Art of War (I^ndon, 1898). 

GB11B£, krA-dft^ Karl Sigtsmuxd Franz 
( 1819-92). A German gynecologist, horn in 
Berlin. He studied medicine in Berlin and in 
Heidelberg, and in 1852 was made director of 
the School of Midwdfery and of the obstetric 
department of the ChariM in Berlin Four years 
later he was made professor of obstetrtai? and 
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director of the lying-in hospital in Leipzig. His 
published works include the following: Klintsohe 
Vortrdge uber GehurtsMlfe (1853-54); Die 
preussisehen Hebammen, ihre Stellung sum 
Staat und zur QeburtshMlfe ( 1855 ) ; Observa- 
Hones de Feetus Situ inter Oramditatem (1862- 
64) ; Die Verhiitung der Augenentzundung der 
Eeugebornen (1884); Qesunde und kranke 
Wdehnemnnen (1886) ; Lehrhuch der Hebammen 
(6th ed., revised by lipoid and Zweifel, Leip- 
zig, 1897). From 1853 to 1869 he was coeditor 
of the Monatsschrift fur Qeburtskunde and, for 
many years, of the Archiv fur (rynakologie, 

CBE'BENCE (It. oredenza, belief, cupboard, 
ML. credentia, from Lat. credere, to believe). A 
side table, buffet, or sideboard, on which dishes 
were placed or kept before meals; a cupboard 
in which stores or household gear were kept. 
Also, in the ecclesiastical terminology of the 
Roman Catholic and Episcopalian churches, a 
small table or shelf near the altar or communion 
table on which the bread and wine are laid 
before being consecrated; in the Greek church 
it is called the trapeza prothesis. The Oxford 
movement was largely responsible for its rees- 
tablishment in the Episcopal churches of Great 
Britain and America. 

CBEDI, kr&'dA, Lorenzo di (1459-1537). A 
Florentine painter of the Renaissance. He was 
born in Florence and was a pupil of Andrea 
Verocchio, at the same time with Leonardo, and 
Perugino. His style was at first severe, like 
that of Verocchio, but m later life his manner 
became softer. He executed his work w itli great 
care — in fact, he paid almost too much attention 
to detail, and, though full of dedicate sentiment, 
his pictures are lacking in originality. Through- 
out his life he was influenced by the quality of 
Da Vinci’s art. His favorite subject w’as the 
Madonna and Child, fine examples of which are 
in the Louvre, the National Gallery. London, 
and the galleries of Dresden, Turin, Mainz, and 
the Holden collection, Clev^eland. He also 
painted the “Adoration of the Shepherds” many 
times, among tlie finest examples being those in 
the Querini Stampaglia Gallery, Venice, and 
the Florence Academy. Credi is seen at his 
best in the “Annunciation” and the “Venus” in 
the ITffizi. He is represented in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum, New York, by a “Madonna Ador- 
ing the Christ Child” and in the Boston Art 
Museum by a beautiful boy’s head. He was 
also a sculptor, and was designated by Verocchio 
to complete his statue of Colleoni. 

CBEIFIT (Fr. cridit, from Lat. creditum, a 
loan, neut. p p. of credere, to trust). In politi- 
cal economy this term indicates broadly the con- 
fidence which is reposed in the ability and pur- 
pose of men to meet future obligations. It is 
defined by J. S. Mill as permission to use an- 
other’s capital, and by H. D. MacLeod as “a 
right of action.” While it rests etymologically 
upon trust in human nature, the teim embraces 
many operations in which this plays a small 
part, in which by the establishment of claims 
to portions of the debtor’s estate the creditor 
assures himself of the repayment. A familiar 
illustration of such transactions are the loans 
of bankers upon collateral security. 

Prom an objective paint of view the essence 
of a credit transaction is that on one side the 
transfer of goods or money is immediate, on the 
other that the return is deferred. Personal 
credit resting solelv upon the good faith of the 
creditor is the earliest form in which credit ap- 
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p^urs, and is still widely prevalent, as in 
book a^^nnts of retail merchants. But in the 
larger transactions of commerce credit could not 
have ptined its prominent place without the in- 
tervention of instruments of credit. These 
assume various forms, notes, drafts, mortgages, 
bonds, etc.; but all have a common purpose-— -to 
insure the transferability of the claim against 
the debtor. Without than the lender — ^for W'hat- 
ever form the credit may assume it is always in 
the nature of a loan — must await the pleasure of 
the debtor or the termination of the contract 
before he can enter into possession of his own. 
With these instruments of credit he practically 
has control of his capital whenever he desires to 
use it. By transferring his claim to others he 
ean secure his capital at any time. 

Credit rests ultimately upon the fact that 
many persons possess wealth w’ho have no pres- 
ent use for it and are willing that it should be 
employed by others. If circumstances arise, as 
in times of panic, when each seeks to secure for 
himself the actual possession of his wealth, then 
credit cannot be obtained, and those whose trans- 
actions require it must either pay exorbitant 
prices for it or be crushed out. This explanation 
of credit will serve to indicate the important 
function which banks play in the world of busi- 
ness. Tliey are reservoirs of credit. In them 
are gathered claims upon the unemployed w’ealth 
of the community, and through them this wealth 
is directed by loans into channels of usefulness. 
It is brought together in small and large quan- 
tities from all classes of persons who do not 
immediately need it, and who are unable or un- 
willing to 'loan it directly. From the point of 
view of individuals credit is frequently spoken 
of as capital, because, like capital, it inci eases 
their productive power. But credit from a na- 
tional point of view is to be regarded as capital 
only m so far as it diminishes the amount of 
wealth which would otherwise lie idle and in- 
creases that which is devoted to productive pur- 
poses. An effective organization of credit does 
not produce wealth, but draws out w^ealth and 
enhances its usefulness. Hence a nation in 
which credit, as in Anglo-Saxon communities, is 
highly organized will have a higher productive 
capacity than one in which a primitive organiza- 
tion prev'ails Credit is not without its dangers, 
and when the credit organization is out of 
joint the results are disastrous This is the 
price of progress. As the disasters to a railroad 
express tram are more severe than those which 
overtake the lumbering wagons which preceded 
it, so the commercial disasters of a highly or- 
ganized nation with a broad development of 
credit are more serious than those of less ad- 
vanced peoples The remedy is not to go back 
to the wagons, but to apply every device to 
insure the safety of the modern vehicle. For 
a clear analvsis of credit, consult; MacLeod, 
Theory of Credit (London, 1889-91); Dunbar, 
Chapters in the History and Theory of Banking 
(New York, 1892); Report of Comptroller of 
the Currency, 1896; Veblen, The Theory of 
Business Enterprise (New Ycmk, 1^041 ; W. C. 
Mitchell, Business Cycles ( Berkeley, Cal., 1913) , 
Tavlor, The Credit Kysfcm (New York, 1913). 
See Bank, Banking; Cbi^sis, Economic. 

GBEDIT, Agbicuctcbal, See Kubal Credit. 

OBEDIT, Lettee of. This term is appli^ 
in general to commercial instruments, usually m 
the form of a letter in which one party addresses 
a second, requesting him to pay certain sums of 


money to & third. It is in effect a draft, exeepi 
that the amount to be paid is stat^, not 
lutely, but as a maximum not to be exceeded. 
It presupposes that arrangements exist by which 
the party who sends the letter shall temhurm 
him who makes the payment Such letters of 
credit may be drawn on one or on several par- 
ties, being in the latter case sometimes called 
“circular letters of credit.” They are much used 
by trav'elers, and the leading houses issuing 
them have correspondents in all parts of the 
world. Those who issue them are generally so 
well known to the banking fraternity that any 
banker, whether a correspondent or not, will, 
upon proper identification, make payment on the 
letter. \Vhen the letter is issued, the person t» 
whom it is given either pays outright the 
amount named in the letter, or furnishes accept- 
able aecuritv that the maker shall be reimbursed 
for the drafts upon him. 

The alternative for the letter of credit is the 
travelers’ note. This differs from the letter, in 
being issued in coupons, sometimes expressed on 
tile face of the coupons for the currencies of 
other countries. Such travelers’ notes were for- 
merly issued extensively by the Cheque Bank of 
London, but the business in the United States 
has recently passed largely into the hands of 
the ex pre'ss "com panics. Such travelers* notes are 
sometimes desi^iated “circular notes.” 

CBtDIT EONCIEK, kr&'d^ fON'syft' (Fr, 
landed credit). The French name for a metliod 
of borrowing money on the security of landed 
property which is widely practiced in France 
and other continental countries. The borrower 
takes a loan, in return for which he contracts 
to make certain annual payments, which are so 
adjusted as to make provision for the interest 
and for the gradual extinction of the principal, 
which is fully paid when the term of the con- 
tract has been concluded. These contracts are 
generally made with companies organized for 
the purpose of loaning their capital in this 
fashion. Another variety of this form of credit 
18 found in tiie Tfandhrief institute of the largo 
landowners of Uermany. Loans are made in 
the same way, but in return for the debt the 
liorrovver receives the securities of the associa- 
tion. He does not actually contract a debt until 
he sells these securities, which he may do in 
whole or in part. 

CB]6DIT MOBIIilEB, Soci^Tfc GAn^bau; 
DU, m6''bfe'y&'. A financial institution 

chartered by the French government in 1852, 
with a capital of 60,000,000 francs. As its name 
indicates, it was intended to furnish loans on 
p<*r8onal property, in contrast to the vanous 
credit foncier institutions, which loaned upon 
real property. The declared object of the new 
bank waa especially to promote industrial en- 
terprises of all kinds, such as the construction 
of railways and the opening of mines, by plac- 
ing loans and handling stock. Various privi- 
leges were conferred upon it under its ciiarter, 
among others it was allowed to acquire shares 
in public companies, and to pay calls made upon 
it in respect of such shares by its own notes or 
obligations; also to sell or give in security all 
sbarcs thus acquired. The operations of the 
society were conducted upon a very extensive 
scale. In 1854 it subscribed largely to the gov- 
ernment war loan, raised during the Crimean 
campaign, to the Grand Central Railway Com- 
pany, to the General Omnibus CompmEiy of Pari% 
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and to various other important undertakings. 
The dividend d« 2 lar«i for 1854 was 12 per c«Bt. 
In 1855 it loaned two gums to the govemiD^nt — 
the one of 250,000,000 and the other of 375,(KK1,* 
000 franea, its operations were vast during this 
year, and the net dividend declared amounted 
to 40 per cent. The directors then proposed 
to avail themselves of their privil^e of issuing 
their own obligations under two forms — ^the one 
at short dates, the other at long dates, and re- 
deemable by installments. The proposed issue 
was to amount to 240,000,000 francs; but the 
public became alarmed at the prospect of so 
vast an issue, and in March, 1850, the French 
government prohibited the carrying out of the 
proposed scheme. This was a severe blow to 
the institution. In 1856 its dividends did not 
exceed 22 per cent, in 1857 they were only 5 
per cent. Several atti'inpts to resuscitate its 
credit failed, and Anally, in November, 1871, it 
was reorganized and put under a new board of 
management. In 1877 its assets were 77,000,000 
fridncs, but its shares, the par value of which 
was 500 francs, sold for 200 francs only- In 
1878-"79 the capital w'as Arst reduced to .32,- 
W0,000 francs and then raised to 40,000,000. 
In 1884 it was reduced to 30,000,000 francs, 
but the company never regained its lost ground. 
The Crddit Mobiher was undoubtedly useful in 
developing the industrial power of France, but 
its Operations were hazardous, and had they 
not lw*en checked in time, tliey would in all 
probability have ended in disaster. See Cr6dit 
Mobii.ier or America. 

CEfiDIT MOBIXIEB OF AMERICA. A 

joint-stock company, wiiose alleged eorriipt op- 
erations in connection with the building of the 
Union PaciAc Railroad gave rise, in 1872-73, 
to the greatest congressional scandal in Ameri- 
can history. The company was chartered as 
the •‘Pennsylvania Fiscal Agency” in 1859, was 
orgaiil/ed for a general loan and contract busi- 
ness m 1863, and w'as nnirganizcd under the 
abov(> name in 1867, for the purpose of building 
the Union Pacific. This work, completed in 1869, 
was paid for largely m stock and bonds of the 
Union PaciAc, so that the stockholders of the 
two companies soon cnme to be identical. The 
Mobilier stock, at Arst almost w’orthless, soon 
began to pay enormous dividends; suspicions 
were aroused; and in the presidential campaign 
of 1872 the company was charged with gross 
dishonesty, and many prominent Republicans, 
including the Vico President, the Speaker of 
the House, tliree Senators, and a number of 
w’ell-known Representatives, were freely accused 
by the Democratic press of having been bribed 
m 1867-71 to use their influence and votes in 
favor of the Union Pacific, the alleged bribes 
having consisted of the sale of Mobilier stock 
to the accused at prices below its actual value. 
A prolonged investi^tion, conducted m 1872- 
73 by ajpcial committees in both the Senate 
and Hie House, resulted in a recommendation 
of the expulsion of one Senator, upon which, 
however, no action was taken, and the censure 
of two Representatives, Oakes Ames of Massa- 
chusetts and James Brooks of New York, re- 
spectively, for having sold Credit Mobilier stock 
to members of Congress “with intent to in- 
fluence the votes of such members” and for 
having indirectly received such stock. The 
scandal caused intense excitement throughout 
the country, and the Mobilier Company met 
with almost universal execration; but 'sulwe- 


quent investigation has shown that the charges 
were greatly exaggerated and were at least 
never concliisively proved. Consult: Crawford, 
The Credit M&hilier of America: Its Ortgin and 
Htstory (Boston, 1880) ; and Hazard, The 
Credit Mobilier of America (Providence, 1881), 
the latter being a paper read before the Rhode 
Island Historical Society in February, 1881. 
For an impartial account of the affair, see 
Rhodes, History of the United States from the 
Compromise of ISoO, voL vii (New York, 1906), 

CREBITOET, krM^-ton; colloquially, kfir'ton, 
or KXBK^OEF. A market town of Devonshire, 
England, in a valley on the Greedy, a tributary 
of the Exe, 8 miles northwest of Exeter (Map: 
England, C 6). Its chief industry is the manu- 
facture of boots and shoes, also chemicals, tin 
plate, and confections. In the Middle Ages it 
was noted for its looms, and the saying “as fine 
as Kirton spinning” was proverbial. Crediton 
was the birthplace of the Anglo-Saxon Wm- 
frid, or St. Boniface. It was the seat of the 
bishopric of Devonshire until 1050, when the 
see was removed to Exeter. Pop., 1901, 3974; 
1911, 3640. 

CREDITOR (I^t. creditor, one who trusts, 
from credere, to trust). In its broadest sense, 
any person in whose favor a legal obligation 
exists, whether that obligation arises from the 
mutual assent of the parties, as in the case of 
contract (q.v.), or from a rule of law, as in the 
case of a tort (q.v.), or from a judgment or 
decree of a court of competent jurisdiction. 
In legal parlance, however, as in ordinary usage, 
the term is ordinarily restricted to one who 
has voluntarily given credit to another. 

A general (simple or unsecured) creditor is 
one who has no hen (q.v.) on any property of 
his debtor, but only a personal claim or right 
of action. If a lien on property has been given 
to him by way of collateral security, mortgage, 
or pledge, he is called a secured creditor. If 
the debtor or tlie law secures a priority to one 
creditor, or to a class of creditors over others, 
such favored ont*8 are said to he preferred cred- 
itors. In the absence of statutory provision to 
the contrary, a debtor may pay one creditor in 
preference to others, or he may make an assign- 
ment for the benefit of creditors, and direct that 
one or more shall paid in full before any- 
thing is paid to the others. 

The common law gave certain creditors a pri- 
ority over otliers. For example, creditors of a 
deceased person were to be paid out of his es- 
tate m the following order* (1) those having 
claims for funeral and probate expenses, (2) 
the State; (3) judgment creditors; (4) land- 
lords having claims for rent, and bond cred- 
itors, i.e., those who held bonds or sealed con- 
tracts of the deceased: (5) creditors by simple 
contract. This order has been modified to some 
extent by statute in the different States, and 
such legislation must be examined for detailed 
information on this point. The United States 
Bankruptcy Law of 1898 secures a preference 
to workmen, clerks, or servants for wages earned 
within three months before the commencement 
of proceedings, not to exe^ $300 to each 
claimant. 

When a person obtains a judgment for money 
against another, he is called a “judgment cred- 
itor”; and if an execution is issued and levied, 
he become® an ‘‘execution creditor.” See Amti^T ; 
Attachment; Distob; Comfosittox; etc., and 
cemsuit the authoiiti^ there referred to. 
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CltBBlTOWS BlXiI*. A proceeding in ^uity 
by a creditor to reach assets which could not 
be levied upon under a common-law execution 
because of their character or the disposition 
made of them by the debtor. Thus an interest 
of a debtor in a trust estate or property con- 
veyed by a debtor in fraud of his creditors, not 
being legal assets ip the hands of the former 
and therefore not subject to execution on at- 
tachment in a common-law proceeding, can be 
made available for the creditor only by a pro- 
ceeding in e<|uitv. See Bill in Equity.* 

CBEBHES, krSd'ner, Hesmann (1841-1913). 
A German geologist, son of the following, born at 
Gotha and educated at Clausthal, Breslau, and 
Gottingen. He made extensive geological in- 
vestigations in North and Central America 
(1864-68), the results of which ivere published 
in the Zeitschnft der Deutsehen Qeologtachen 
Ge8eUs<'haft and the Xeues Jahrhiwk fur Uin- 
eralogte. In 1870 he became professor of geology 
at the University of Gettingen, and director of 
the Geolc^ical Commission for the Kingdom of 
Saxony. In 1895 he became regular professor 
of geology at the University of Leipzig, In 
addition to a geological chart of the Kingdom 
of Haxony ( 1877 et seq ) , and numerous works 
on the geological formations of that country, 
his works include* Elemente der Geologic (8th 
ed . 1897); Die Stegoccpkalen und Saiirter 

(1881-93); Die Drvter ft ussier des sachsischen 
Ho thli eqenden (1891). 

GBEDlfEB, Kabl Fbiedbich Heixbtch ( 1809- 
76). A German geologist, born at Waltershau- 
sen, near Gotha. He studied at the universi- 
ties of Freiberg and Gottingen, and in 1836 
was appointed by tlie ducal government warden 
of the mint In 1839 he became surveyor of 
mines, in 1850 mining councilor, and m 1854 
state and mining councilor. He was in 1858 
ap])ointed by the government of Hanoi er supe- 
rior mining* councilor, and reporting councilor 
to tlie Finance Ministry, in which capacity he 
had under his supervision all the Hanoverian 
mining works, including the important ones of 
the Harz. From 1868 until liis death lie was 
mining privy councilor and director of mining 
in the Halle district. As a scientist, he was 
known for his study of the geologj* of those 
regions of Germany eonnecti^d with his duties 
in the mining industry. He discovered a com- 
pound of oxides of copper and manganese, called 
in hiS honor ‘*Creduerite,” and published some 
\aluable treatises, including \ ersuch etner Bxl- 
dungsgeschichte der geognostischen Verhaltmsse 
des thurmger Waldes (1855), and XJeber die 
Ghederung der oberen Juraforniatum und die 
Waldcr-Bildung %m nord west lichen Deutschland 
(1863). 

CBEE, kre ( possibly a corruption of creek ) . 
One of the largest and most important trilK*8 
of Algonquian stock, living chiefly in the Brit- 
ish- American territories of Manitoba, Assini- 
boia, Saskatchewan, about Lake Winnipeg and 
the Saskatchewan River, and eastward around 
James Bay. They are on friendly terms with 
the Assiniboin, but until brought under govern- 
ment control Tvere constantly at war with the 
Sioux and Blaekfeet. They have numerous 
bands, commonly grouped under two main di- 
visions, VIZ., Plains and Wood Grees. Seam 
after obtaining firearms from the traders they 
began a war of conquest against the weaker 
Athabascan tribes, as far even as the Great 
Slave Lake and the Rocky Mountains, but after- 


ward retired to their pre«mt position. They 
number now pred^bly 10,000, on sei'cral reser- 
vations within the territori^ mentioned. Uon- 
suit Skinner, Xoim m the Bmtern Cree md 
Eorthem Bmlteaus' (American Museum of 
Katural History, 1911). 

CBEEOH, Thomas (1659-1700). An Eng- 
lish translator. He was educated at Wadham 
Colley, Oxford, elected fellow of All Saints Col- 
lege in 1683, and was head master of Sher- 
borne School from 1694 to 1696, He aftervmrd 
returned to Oxford and in a state of melancholy 
committed suicide. CrtHH'h was a man of solid 
learning. He tranJated Lucretius (1682); 
Horace (1684); elegies of Ovid, two eclc^ues 
of Vergil, some of Plutarch’s Lives, Theocritus, 
thirteenth satire of Juvenal, etc. The iiueretius 
was long ranked by the side of Drvden’s I ergil 
and Pope’s Homer, 

CBEECH, William (1745-1815). A Scottish 
publislier and author. He was born m Kdin- 
biirgh, and in 1770 was the traveling com- 
panion of Ijord Kilmaurs, afterward Karl of 
Oleneairn, on the tour of that nobleman through 
central and western F.urope. His puhlislier’s 
shop in Edinburgh was much frcHiucnted by 
men interested ui literary pursuits. Among 
the w'orks published by him were those of Burns, 
Blair, Beattie, Cullen, Mackenzie, and other 
notables of the time. He made a rather poor 
translation of Horace, and this led Pope, in 
the preface to his imitation of Horace, to add 
the couplet 

" Ftam truth, dear Murray, needs no flowers of speech, 

So take it m the very words of Creech ” 

Burns’s poem Wilhe’s Awa’ was addressed to 
him 

CBEEDE. A city and the county seat of 
Mineral (%»., Colo , aliout 165 milt‘B (threct) 
southwest of Denver, on the Denver and Kio 
Grande Railroad (Map: Colorado, C 4). It is 
in a narrow gulch on Willow CrcM’k, high up 
among the mountains, and ih <*ngage<l €*xclu- 
isively in mining, having been formerly noted 
for its highly productive silver mines. Bmce 
190,‘{, however, the mining of lead and zinc has 
been more profitable. Wagon Wheid Gap, Hot 
Springs, and Antelope Springs are of scenic 
interest and make the region attractive for 
tourists. Creede was founded in 1890 by K. C. 
Cr<*cde, who had established a mining elaim 
there the previous year. It was nearly de- 
stroved by fire in 1892, the year of its incorpora- 
tion. Pop., 1910, 741. 

CBEEB^OOB. A village on Long Island, 
in the countj of Queens, now included in New 
York City, 14 miles east of the borough of 
Brooklyn { Map : GreatiT New York, G 5 ) . The 
rifle range located here was founded as a pri- 
vate ent<Tprise by the National Rifle Associa- 
tion and was later acquired by the State of 
New York. It is now being used by the New 
York State Armory ('onimission. Creeilmoor is 
the seat of a State Insane Asylum, Pop., 1914 
(cat ) , 660. 

CBEEB OF FITTS IV. See Pu s IV, ( beeu of. 

CBEEBS AHB COBFE^IOHS (AS. orMa, 
OF., Fr., Prov., Portug., Sp,, It. credo, creed, 
from l4it. credo, I l^lieve, the first word of the 
Apostles^ and Nieene creeds). The names given 
to the authorized expressions of the doctrine of 
the Church at large, or of the several main sec- 
tions into which it is divided. Such itatements 
of doctrine sprang up naturally in the course 





of the Pluurcih’g progress. As ooiitroverey and 
diicussim arcwe^ the final opinion of the Chtirch 
was ei^pra^ed in a clear, definite, and eompaet 
form. The great er^ds mark the climax of 
»u<jce^ive controversial epochs in the Church 
and are the varying expressions of the Christum 
mmeiomnesa and reason, in their ^orts more 
completely to realize, comprehend, and express 
the growing thought of the Church. Each 
creed was evolved to meet a special need. 

We find that the creeds of Cliristendom in- 
crease in complexity, in elaborate analysis and 
precision of doctrinal statement, as they suc- 
ceed one another. The first are comparatively 
brief and simple in sense and form; the last 
arc prolix and largely didactic. ITrom the Apos- 
tles’ Creed to the d»jcrees of the Council of 
Trent, or the chapters of the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith, there is a wide change, during 
which the Christian eon8ciousn€*S8 has grown 
from a comparatively simple faith to a body 
of comprehensive critical opinions. 

In the Christian Church creeds may be di- 
vided into ecumenical creeds, Oriental creeds, 
the creeds of the Catholic church after the 
Reformation, and the creeds of the Protestant 
churches. Ecumenical ermls are those which 
arose before the great historic divisions of the 
Church, and which are recognized as being the 
expression of the faith of the early united 
Church, at least in the West. The simplest, 
and in its original form the earliest, js that 
called the Apostles’ Creed. The name is a 
misnomer, the result of a late tradition. The 
early form of the creed is known as the Old 
Roman Symbol and was used as a baptismal 
confession in the church at Rome. Its ear- 
liest preserved form m Latin is given by Rufi- 
nus (e.400), who, in commenting on the creed 
used in his church at Aquileia, Italy, gives 
the variations lietween it and the Roman form. 
A Greek version is given by Marcellus of An- 
cyra, in Galatia (,336-341). These do not 
agr^ exactly. Tertullian and Iremeua, at the 
close of the second century, give such informal 
quotations as make it possible to reconstruct 
the creed used in Rome between 150 and 200. 
In English such reconstructions are available 
in MeCbffert’s The Apostles' Creed (New York, 
1902} and an article by Harnack, Nineteenth 
Century, July, 1893. The following is from 
McGiffert; *T believe in God the Father Al- 
mighty and in Christ Jesus His Son, who was 
born of Mary the Virgin, w'as crucified under 
Pontius Pilate and buried; on the third day 
rose from the dead, ascended into Heaven, 
sitteth on the right hand of the Father, from 
whence He cometh to judge the quick and the 
dead; and in the Holy Ghost, and resurrection 
of the flesh.” This earliest symbol seems to 
have been made to guard the Church against 
the Gnostic (q.v.) heresies, whic-h were rife in 
Rome in the second century, perhaps especially 
a|]^inst the doctrines, of ^lareion (q.v.), who 
held that Jesum was not the son of the Creator 
of the world, but of a higher God; that he was 
wholly spirit, and so was not born in the fl^h, 
did not die nor rise in the flesh; and that the 
Christian resurrection is from the flesh, not in 
the flesh* The creed, with its omission of aU 
mention of the ministry and teaching of Jesim, 
aflirms exactly the points that the Gnostics 
denied, (In both Greek and Latin forms it 
states the resurrection of the flesh, not of the 
body, m in the English translation.) The most 


important of the clauses addM before tim time 
of Rufinus were ”holy church, and forgiven^s 
of sins.” Thei^ s^m to reflet the Kovatian 
controversy, as to whether the Church could 
remain holy if it forgave and took back those 
who had lapsed under the stress of persecution. 
In the sixth century Rome dropped the use 
of the Apostles’ Creed and jput the Kicene Creed 
in its place as a baptismal symbol. Perhaps 
this was the better to exclude Arians, who near 
the end of the fifth century took Rome. Mean- 
time the Roman Symbol lived on, with various 
changes, in the provinces, and at last, in the 
time of Charlemagne, was brought back to Rome 
in its final form, probably from southern Gaul. 
From here it spread, in the ninth and tenth 
centuries, throughout the Western church- The 
first quotation of it in its final form is given 
in a book entitled Scarapsus, by Pirminius, a 
Benedictine missionary in southern Germany 
(c.730). Consult Harnack, in Herzeg, Aposto- 
hschea Symholum, also his Geschichte der alt- 
christlichen Litteratur (Leipzig, 1893). 

The Nicene, or rather the Niceno-Constantino- 
politan, Creed sprang out of the conflict, which 
had begun even in the second century, as to the 
explanation of the Christ. From the beginning 
Ebionitism had looked upon Christ as merely 
a Jewish teacher of distinction, Theodotus and 
Artemon openly taught such a doctrine in Rome 
towards the close of the second century. Others, 
on the contrary, taught a doctrine which identi- 
fied Christ with God absolutely in such a man- 
ner as to destroy all distinction of persons in 
the Godhead. Monarcluanism, as it was called, 
which held rigorously and formally to the unity 
of God, was the ruling principle of both doc- 
trines, opposite as w’ere the expressions it as- 
sumed m the two eases. 

The controveray thus begun in the second, per- 
petuated itself in the third, century under 
various modifications. The problem was to 
explain the divme nature of Christ. Anus, 
a presbyter of Alexandria, brought forward the 
doc'trine that Christ, although in a true sense 
divine, or the Son of God, was yet not the very 
God. He denied that He was ‘‘of the substance 
of God,” or “without beginning”; He was only 
tlie highest created being, “promoted” to divin- 
ity, but not the same in substance with the 
Father, nor equal with Him in power and glory. 
Athanasius, also an Alexandrian, came forward 
as the opponent of Anus. 

The Council of Nicaea was summoned in 325 
by Constantine, with the view of settling this 
controversy, and the Nicene Creed was the re- 
sult. There were three parties in the council — ■ 
the Athanasians, or extreme orthodox party ; 
the Eusebians, or middle party, and the Anans, 
or heretical party. The heretics were few in 
number and possessed but little influence; but 
the Eusebians were a strong party, and for 
some time resisted certain expressions of the 
orthodox or Athanasians, which seemed to them 
extreme and unwarranted; but at length the 
Homobusians, as the Athanasians were called, 
carried the day, and Christ was declared not 
merely to be of hfce substance {homoiousios) , 
but of the same substance (homoousios) with 
the Father. 

The creed was formed by extending the Apos- 
tles’ Creed to Include the new definitions. The 
essential parts are: ‘‘And [I believe] in one 
lord Jesus Christ, the only-begotten Son of 
God; begotten of tbe Father before all worlds. 
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of Light, very Gcni of very G^, i^otteB, 
Bot made, coBsiibstantial [of one substance, 
hom&ousios] with the Father.” The Council 
of Constantinople (3811 simply reaffirmed this 
cr^d. Later the so-called Ni^o-Constantino- 
politan Creed arc«e by the incorporation of the 
Kicene Creed in the baptismal eonfe^ion of 
the Church at Jerusalem, and was erroneously 
recognized by the Council of Chaleedon (461) 
as the creed of Constantinople. It adds defini- 
tions as to the Holy Spirit. “I^ord and Giver 
of Life, proceeding from the Father [Latin 
form adds “and the Son” (see Filioque) ] who 
with the Father and Son together is worshiped 
and glorified, who spake by the prophets.” It 
also adds the word “one” to the definitions of 
the Church and of Baptism, putting the latter, 
“We confess one baptism for remission of sins.” 
See Nicene Creed. 

The Nicene Creed affirmed the full divinity 
of Christ, but left undefined the relation of 
His human nature to His divine nature, A 
senes of controversies arose (see Christology) 
which finally issued in the creed of the Council 
of Chaleedon (461). This creed affirms that 
Christ “is consubstantial with the Father ac- 
cording to His Godhead, and consubstantial 
with us according to His manhood — ^two natures 
concurring in one person and one substance.” 
This was the final statement of a full and com- 
plete humanity and divinity of Christ. 

This aeries * of creeds still leaves a certain 
subordination of Christ to the Father, which 
was always congenial to Greek thought. The 
Athanasian Creed does away with the last ves- 
tige of subordination and affirms the perfect 
equality of Christ and the Father. This creed — 
often called, from its fir«t words, the Quiounque 
Vult — originated m the Latin church, jierhaps 
in Gaul or Africa, after the fifth century. It 
is first found in its modern form not earlier 
than the close of the eighth century and was 
never given full authority in the Greek church. 
It seems to rest on expressions from Augustine. 
It is longer than the earlier creeds, and affirms 
that belief in the equality of the persons of 
the Godhead is necessary for salvation. “The 
Father is God, the Son is God, and the Holy 
Spirit is God. and yet there are not three Gods, 
but there is one God.” See Athanasian Creed. 

The creeds of the Oriental churches are of 
less miportaiiee. The Orthodox Greek churches, 
priding themselves on their unchanging ailher- 
ence to the ecumenical creeds, have found little 
need for new creeds. The most important are 
the confession or catechism of Peter Mogila 
(1640), the Decrees of the Synod of Jerusalem 
(1672), and the Confessions of Gennadius 
(14.63) presented to the Sultan as a statement 
of the Christian faith. The Russian standards 
are embodied in the Longer and Shorter Cate- 
chism of Philaret (1839, 1840). After the 
Athanasian Creed no important symbol was 
produced in the W^tern church till the Refor- 
mation. At that time new creeds and confes- 
sions began to spring up. On the one hand, 
Protestantism had to defend and state its posi- 
tion and its scriptural authority, and, on the 
other hand, the Church of Rome, after many 
delays, gave forth at the Council of Trent 
(1545-63) an extended creed. This creed was 
the result of patient and long-continued labor, 
and is an elaborate statement of the position 
of the Roman Catholic church on all the subjects 
of the controversy in the Reformation. It is 


divided into ]>ecrees and Canons. The 
are the full statements of doctrines, and the 
Canons following the several Decrees are brief 
statements and condemnations of the opposing 
positions, ending with anathemas. The creed 
is one of the greatest, clearest, and moat im- 
portant stat^ente of religious belief that any 
of the religions of the world possesses. The 
Decrees of Trent, with the additions made in 
1854 and 1870, are the fixed autlioritative sym- 
bol or confession of faith of the Church of Rome. 
See Trent, Council of. 

Of the Protestant churel^es, the nn^t notable 
confessions of faith are the Lutheran; the Con- 
tinental Calvinistic or Reformed; tfie Anglican, 
or Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of Eng- 
land, and the Puritan, or Westminster Conte- 
sion of Faith. 

The Lutherans call their standard books of 
faith and discipline Ltbri Bymholm Ecclesim 
Evangcheo'. and reckon among them besides 
the three Catholic creeds, the Augsburg Confes- 
sion, 1530 (q.v.), the Apology for that confes- 
sion by Mclanehthon, the Articles of Smalkald 
drawn up by Luther, 1537, Luther’s catechisms, 
1529, and, in some churches, the Formula of 
Concord, 1576, or the Book of Torgau. 

The most important of these is the Augsburg 
Confession, which is a statement, clear m ex- 
pression and moderate in tone, of the points 
on which the German reformers agrtnid with 
and differed from t)ie Roman cliurch and also 
on which they differed from the Zwuiglians 
and the Anabaptists. It touches on practically 
all the points regarded as important to Chris- 
tian belief in that perioil. 

The Reformed (Calvinistic) churches pro- 
duced over 30 creeds. Most of these were either 
local or were superseded by later creeds. No 
one has the universal authority among the 
Reformed churches that the Augsburg Confes- 
sion has among the Lutherans. Tlie First 
Helvetic Confession (1536) was the earliest 
reformed creed of national authority, but waa 
superseded by the Second Helvetic Confession 
(1566). These represent the Zwinglian thf*ology 
of the Swiss reformers. The GaJlican Confes- 
sion (1559) is based on a first diaft written 
by Calvin, and was the creed of the French 
churches. Netlierland Calvinism produced the 
Belgic Confession (1561), the Canonb of the 
Synod of Dort (1619), against the Arminians, 
whose Jfemonstrance is in the form of a brief 
creed (1610). Calvinism in Germany issued 
the Tetrapolitan Confession (1530) and the 
Heidelberg Catechism (1563). These creeds are 
authorities in the Dutch and German Reformed 
churt lies. 

England has produced two important creeds. 
For the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of 
England see Articles, The Thirty-nine. They 
were originally 42 and are supposed to have 
been chiefly composed by Cranmer. In 1571 they 
were revised and approved by Convocation and 
Parliament. The Lambeth Articles, 1595, and 
the Irish Articles, 1615, became of great im- 
portance as affecting essentially the contents of 
the next great creed, the Westminster Confession 
of Faith. This was the product of the great 
Puritan agitation of the seventeenth century. 
It was produced by the Westminster Assem- 
bly (q.v.), was completed in the third year of 
the Assembly’s sessions (1646), and laid before 
Parliam®Dt in the same year. It was approved 
by the General Assembly of the Church of 





shifted in 1047, mad again in 1690, taking tke 
ptaea af ilm Scottish Confession, a Calviaistie 
creal which had been the standard from 1500 
to 10S8. 

The Confusion of Faith is the latest of the 
great Protestant creeds, and the creed of the 
Presbyterian churches throughout the world. It 
is also one of the most elaborate of all creeds. 
It ex^nds to 33 chapters, beginning with J?ofp 
Scripture and ending with Ths ha»t Judgment. 
The tone of the doctrinal chapters is that of 
the later and formal Calvinism which spread 
from Holland among the English Puritans. The 
ecclesiastical spirit Is Puritan-Presbytenan. 
“Cod alone” is d^lared to be “Lord of the Con- 
science”; yet the “publishing of opinions con- 
trary to the light of nature, or to the known 
principles of Christianity,” is at the same time 
declared to be matter of censure by the church 
and of punishment by the civil magistrate. See 
Covenants. 

The work of forming creeds did not, hovrever, 
cease with Westminster. The great Methodist 
revival in the eighteenth century led to a re- 
vision of the Articles of the Church of England 
for the use of the newly arisen body; the Uni- 
tarian controversy in New England at the be- 
ginning of the ninete<*nth, to the formation of 
many more or less elaborate church and semi- 
nary creeds. The Congregationalists of Amer- 
ica put forth a new creed m 188.3, the Pres- 
liyterians of England one in 1900, and tlie 
j4^orthern Presbyterian Church of the United 
Btates in the General Assembly of 1902 adopted 
the revision of certain articles of the Confession 
of Faith and a declarative statement of 16 
articles, which was substantially a new creed. 
The best work on the subject is. Bchaff, Creeds 
of Christendom (3 vols., New York, 1877-78), 
Insbiry and texts. Consult also Winer, Com- 
parative View of the Doctrines and Confessions 
of the Vartotts Commumties of Christendom 
(Edinburgh, 1873) ; Green, The Christian Creed 
and the Creeds of Christendom (London, 1898) ; 
Curtis, History of Creeds and Confessions (Kdin- 
burgh, 1911). 

CBEEK CHTTB. The horned dace. See Dace. 

CBEEK FISH. See Chub Sucker. 

CBEEBS (so called from the numerous crwks 
running through their land), or Muscogee, 
niOs-ko'g^ (Algonquin maskoki, cret'ks). An 
Indian confederacy, formerly holding the greater 
portions of Alabama and Georgia, and second in 
importance among the Gulf tribes only to the 
Cherokee. The ruling tribe was the Muscogee, 
whose language was the court language, besides 
which there were the Alabama, Hiehitee, Koa- 
sati, and others of the same Muskhogean stock, 
with the lichee and Natchez (q.v.), and a con- 
siderable incorporated band of Shawano. The 
Seminole of Florida were an offshoot from the 
Musec^‘e confederacy. They were agricultural, 
but warlike, living in village's of log ^houses, 
plastered on the outside with clay, and arranged 
in a rectangle almut a central space reserved for 
public ceremonies, chief of which w'as the annual 
“busk,” or green-corn dance. In the Colonial 
wars and during the Revolution they generally 
adhered to the English side. They made a 
treaty of peace with the UnitMi StatW in 1790, 
but in 1813, instigated by the English, again 
took up arms against the Americans, beginning 
hostilities by the terrible massacre of Fort 
Mims. They were completely erusliM by Gen- 
eral Jackson in a brief but bloody campaign. 


in three battles in which ttey lc«t r^p^ivelf 
2(K>, 300, and 800 warriors killed. Utterly bro- 
ken, the Creeks were compelled to sue for peace, 
which was granted only on submission to a 
peremptory “demand” for the surrender of more 
than half their ancient territory. Other 
cessions quickly followed, until in 1832 they 
gold all their remaining territory and agreed 
to remove beyond the Mississippi to their pres- 
ent habitat in Oklahoma. A few small groups, 
however, still reside in Alabama and other 
Btates. Like the other Southern tribes, they 
were divided in sentiment during the Civil War 
and suffered severely in that struggle. Under 
the name of the “Creek Nation” they formerly 
conducted an autonomous government, similar 
in form to that of the Cherokees (q.v.). In 
1910 the Creeks proper numbers 6945. 
See Muskhogean Stock. 

CBEEI/MAN, James (1859-1915). An 
American editor and new^spaper correspondent, 
born in Montreal, Canada.’ He was first asso- 
ciated with the New York Herald (1877) and 
eventually became editor of its London and 
Pans editions. During the war between China 
and Japan he was correspondent for the New 
York World in 1894, and in the Tureo-Greek 
War for the New York Journal in 1897, and 
this paper he also represented at Santiago 
during the Spanish-American War, where his 
gallant conduct met with ivide and well-de- 
served recognition. He was a voluntary aid 
on General Lawton’s staff during the Philip- 
pine insurrection. From 1900 to 1906 he 
was a special and editorial writer on the 
New York World, and from 1906 to 1910 was 
associate editor of Pearson’s Magasine. He 
was a member of the New York Board of Edu- 
cation (1911-12) and president of the Munici- 
p.il Civil Service Commission (1911-13); and 
during the following year covered important 
political assignments for the Evening Mail. 
His publications include: On the Great High- 
leay: Wanderings and Adventures of a Special 
Correspondent (1901); Eagle Blood (1902); 
Why We Love Lincoln (1908) ; Diaz, Master 
of Mexico (1911). 

CBEEP (from creep, AS. criopan, leel. krjapa, 
OHG. chriochan, Ger. kriechen, to creep). A 
miner’s term for the depression which takes 
place in underground workings from the removal 
of beds of coal or ore. Masses of the coal seam, 
like huge pillars, are left by the miners for the 
support of the superincumbent strata; the pres- 
sure, however, of these beds is so great that in 
course of time the roof gradually sinks, or, as 
is more frequently the case, because of the roof 
consisting of hard rock, the softer shale pave- 
ment rises up, until the intervening spaces 
between the pillars, left by the removal of the 
coal, are filled up. A consequent depression 
takes place in the beds above, as also an altera- 
tion of the surface level. But this, being so 
gradual, is seldom noticed, except when it is 
made evident from the accumulation of surface 
water, or in districts where railways pass over 
the coal fields. The term is also used in geology 
to designate the movement of soil or rock out- 
croppings down a slope. 

CBEEF'EB. A name very ^nemlly applied 
to any bird, especially if of small size, which 
seeks * its food by running or creeping about 
upon the trunks "of trees. It is more properly 
applied to the members of the family Cferthiidse 
and especially of the genus Certkia, They have 
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a slender, aiwjhed, and |ioln^ Mil; a lonn', nar- 
row, sharp-]}oint^ tongue, ja^^d near its tip; 
the tail rather long, and the tips of the iaXl 
feathers firm and pointed, extending bevond 
the webs. The feet are rather slender; * the 
hinder toe about as long as the other toes. Of 
^is conformation of feet and tail great use 
is made in climbing trees, the stiff feathers of 
the tail being emploj^ for support. Creepers 
display great agility in clambering, often back 
down, about the branches, and probe every 
cranny for hiding insects or insect eggs. They 
make their nests in crevices in trees, old wood- 
peckers’ holes, etc. Although the family is 
large, it is doubtful if the genus contains more 
than one true species, the common streaked- 
brown creeper {Certkia familiarts), a bird 
found in all temperate parts of the Northern 
Hemisphere, wherever wood abounds. In the 
United Stato the word ^‘creeper” is very gen- 
erally used as a part of the name of several 
warblers, as the pine-creeping warbler (Den- 
drmca pinus) and the black-and-white creeper 
{Mmotilta I'itrm). In Jamaica the name is 
given to a small species {Certhiola hahatnenms) , 
otherwise known as “banana bird,” because it 
frequents and nests in the banana trees. See 
Honey Cbeepeb; Tbee Creepeb. 

CBEEPaNG PLANTS. Plants whose stems 
run along the surface of the soil and root at 
intervals. See Stem; Vegetative Propagation. 

CEiEESE^ or CREASE . See Hris 

-CREFELD, krfl'feit. See Krefeld. 

CREIGHTON, krh'ton, James Edwin (1861- 
) . An American philosopher. He was born 
at Pictou, Nova Scotia; graduated from Dal- 
housie College at Halifax, N. S.; studied in 
Germany and received the degr(‘e of Ph.D. from 
Cornell tlniversity in 181)2. He became connected 
with The Philosophical Re mew in its second year 
(18P3), first as coeditor and subsequently as 
editor, he was also chosen the American editor 
of Kant-Studien. In 1895 he was appointed 
professor of logic and metaphysics in Cornell 
University, after having served in that institu- 
tion as instructor and associate professor for 
six years. He helped to organize the American 
Philosophical Association and was its first presi- 
dent (1902-()3). He published An Introduc- 
tory Logic (1898) and some English transla- 
tions of German philosophical and psychologi- 
cal works, and contributed frequently to philo- 
sophical journals. In 1900 he received the 
honorary degree of LL.D. from Queen’s Univer- 
sity, Canada. 

CREIGHTON, kra'ton, Mandele ( 1843- 
1901). An Anglican prelate and historian. He 
was born at Carlisle, Northumberland, gradu- 
ated from Merton College, Oxford, in 1866, with 
the highest honors, and continui'd there as tutor 
until 1873. In 1870 he became deacon, in 1873 
priest, and in 1875 assumed the colle#^ living at 
Embleton in his native shire. He was appointed 
rural dean of Alnwick in 1879, honorary canon 
of Newcastle in 1882, and professor of ecclesias- 
tical history at Cambrid^ in 1884, In 1891 he 
became Bishop of Peterwrough and remained 
there until 1897, when be was transferred to the 
see of London and was made a Privy Councilor. 
He represented Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
at the celebration of the two hundred and fifti- 
eth anniversary of Harvard University (1886) 
and in 1896 attended tlie coronation of Cssar 
Nicholas II as delegate of the Church of Eng- 
land. Dr. Creighton will be remembered as 


one of the abl^ bishop of the gee of LowSiHa. 
His s^neh btgh-ehrurhttdinship, striking aud 
piquant personality, and iiWN^tsant activity com- 
bing to make him the most notable Anglican 
divip of the nine^nth century. His histori^l 
writings are of great importance. Among them 
are- The Age of EHztaheth (1870; 14th ed.. 
18991 ; History of the Popoey ^ring the Period 
of the Reformation (4 vols., 1882-87); Cordi- 
nal Wofsey (1888) , History of the Papacy from 
the Great Rehtsm to the l^aek of Rome (new ed., 
6 vols., 1907 ) i Life of Simon De Montfwt 
(new ed.. 1905) ; Historr-al Kmays and Re- 
views (1902); Hudortml tweturm and Ad- 
dresses (1903). Consult his wife’s Life and 
Letters of Mandell Creighton vohs , I^ondon, 
1903; new ed.. 1913). 

CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY. An institu- 
tion for higher learning, founded under the 
auspices of the Roman Catholic church, m 1878, 
at Omaha, Nch. The University includes de- 
partments of law, medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, 
and the college. There is also a high-school 
preparatory denartment. The total enrollment 
in these several departments in 1914 was 1116, 
divided as follow's; law, 173; medicine. 187; 
dentistry, 117; pharmacy, 1.53; college, 112; 
high school, 374. The faculty numbered 150. 
The productive funds of the university amount 
to about $2,750,000. and the annual income to 
about $210,000. The library contains about 
50,000 volumes. The president in 1914 was 
Rev. E. A. Magevney, S.J. 

CREIL, krft'y’. The capital of a canton in 
the Department of Oise, France, on the Oise, 
32 miles north of Pans by rail (Map: France, 
N., H 3). The parish church dates from the 
twelfth century; a ruined twelfth-century 
church is situated on an island in the river; and 
there are remains of u royal castle wdiere Charles 
V was kept during his madness. Hardware, 
copper, machinery, bricks, tiles, glass, nails, 
and pottery nianiifaetnrt*s are its chief indus- 
tries. The Northern Railway has large repair 
shops, and near bv are extensive engineering 
works. Pop., 1901,' 9125; 1911, 10,214. 

CREIZENACH, krl'tse-nllG, Theodor Adoi.p 
(1818-77). A German poet and literary his- 
torian. He was born in Mainz, the son of 
Michael Creizenach, a famous Hebrew scholar, 
studied at Giessen, G«>ttingen, and Heidelberg, 
and was one of the founders of the Jewish 
Reform Roeiety in Prankfort-on-the-Main. He 
embraced Christianity in 1854 and in 1883 was 
appointed professor at the Frankfort Gym- 
nasium. He was a versatile writer, his poems, 
Dwhtungen (1839) and Gedichte (1851), lieing 
distinguished by simplicity and an elegiac char- 
acter. His publication of the correspondence 
betvceen Goethe and Marianne von Willemer 
(1878) is a valuable contribution to the litera- 
ture on the great poet. 

CRELINGER, krftllng-gr, Auguste {Dye- 
ing) (1795-1865), A German actress, born in 
Berlin. She made her first appearance at the 
Court Tlieatre, Berlin, May 4, 1812, subse- 
quently became one of the most famous ac- 
tresses of her day, and frequently appeared as 
a star at the leading theatres of (Germany as 
well as In St. Petersburg. Sappho, Lady Mac- 
beth, Iphigenia, PhSdra, and Adelheid in Obtz 
von Berlichmgen were some of her favorite 
rMes. She excelled also in comedy parts and 
was distinguished alike for her beauty, numer- 
ous histrionic accomplishments, and consummate 
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artistic tramimg. Her maiden name was Dttring. 
She was married in 1817 to an actor, Wilhelm 
Stich, after whose death in 1824 she b^ame the 
wife of a Berlin banker, Otto Crelinger* 

CBELL, Nikolaus. See Kbell, Nikolaus. 
CBEIXE, krgnc, August LfEOPOLo (1780- 
1855). A self-edueated German mathematician. 
He was born at Ei chwerder, near Wriezen, and 
was an architect bj profession, but is chiefly 
known as the founder of the Journal fur reine 
und antjewandte Mathematik (Berlin, 1826). 
This journal gave expression to many of the 
greatest mathematical developments of the nine- 
teenth century. AbeTs proof of the impossi- 
bility of solving the general equation of the fifth 
degree by algebraic methods appeared in the 
lirbt volume. Steiner, “the greatest geometri- 
cian since the time of Euclid,” was a leading 
contributor, and Miibius intrusted to it the 
publication of his most important researches. 
Crelle wrote quite extensively on algebra, trig- 
onometry, the theory of numliers, tlie theory of 
functions, and various subjects of mathematical 
physics. His chief works are: Verauch einer 
allgemeinen Theorte der analytischen FacuU 
iuten (1825); Encyklopadxache Darstellung der 
Theone der Zahlen (1843); Eammlung mathe- 
matXHvher Bemcrkungen (1820-22); Elemente 
der (Jeometnc und ehenen und ftphariachen Tng- 
mometne (1826-27). He was also editor of 
the Journal der Baukunst. 

CBEHA, An episcopal city in the 

Province of Greniona, north Italy, situated on 
the right bank of the Serio, 25 miles southeast 
of Milan (Map- Italy, D 2). The cathedral 
has a llomanestjue fagade, and the church of 
Santa Maria delle Ora/ie has interesting fres- 
coes. The eireuliir ehurcli of Santa Maria della 
Croce, I mile from the city, built in 1490, lias 
an octagonal interior adorned with paintings 
by Campi. Crema also has a ruined castle and a 
technical school. The chief products of the 
district are wine, fruit, flax, hemp, rice, and 
cheese; lace, silk, and linen goods are manu- 
factured here, which are famous throughout 
Europe. Crema was founded by the Lombards 
in the sixth eentury and snlTered much during 
the wars of the Guelphs and Ghihelhnes. It 
was besieged, taken, and destroyed by Fred- 
erick Barbarossa in 1159-60 Pop. (commune), 
1881, 9111; 1901, 9755. Dll, 11.411. 

CBEMA'TION OF THE DEAD (Lat. ere- 
mufiG, from ervmare to burn, connected with 
Goth, haurx, coal, leel hyrr, fire). The process 
of disposing of the bodies of the dead by reduc- 
ing them to ashes. 1'hree methods of disposing 
of the bodies of the human dead have prevailed 
since the earliest times: simple exposure, bur- 
ial in the earth, m eaves, or in artificial tombs; 
and cremation. Among the factors which have 
determined which of these methods should be 
adopted by a nation or race have been physical 
conditions, such as the character of the sofl and 
elimat* and the abundance or scarcity of fuel; 
sanitary considerations, and religious beliefs. 
Only the most uncivilized tribes have practiced 
simple exposure, depending on the elements and 
the wild beasts to dispose of the bodies of their 
dead. Such was the practice of the early Col- 
ehians, who, we are told, hung dead bodies on 
the limbs of trees while the Syrians abandoned 
their dead to wild animals 

Disposal of tBe Dead among the Ancients 
and among DncivlliEed Tribes. Of the two 
methods employed by civilized nations, crema- 


tion and burial, the former is the one originally 
prevalent among the Indo-European races. The 
graves of north Europe throughout the Bronze 
age contain, not skeletons, but only urns for the 
reception of funeral ashes. The Egyptians, on 
the other hand, embalmed their dead; the Jews 
laid them away in sepulchres; and the ancient 
as well as the modern Chinese buried them in 
the earth. The Chinese, influenced by religious 
doctrine, now, as of old, insist on properly 
placed graves in their own land, and for this 
reason corpses are sent home from abroad. 
They do not have cemeteries specially set apart 
for the burial of the dead, but may bury them 
anywhere, and the frequent occurrence of these 
hallow'ed spots, which may not be desecrated, 
has proved a serious obstacle to railway proj- 
ects. The dry, hot chmate of Egypt made the 
embalming process possible, and the scarcity 
of fuel made it less expensive than burning. 
The same natural cause, lack of fuel, may have 
led to the practice of burial among the Jews 
and other tribes. Among the ancient Persians 
the bodies of the dead were exposed to the ele- 
ments, as is the practice of the modern Parsis, 
or followers of Zoroaster. It is, however, prob- 
able that in some instances, especially in the 
case of kings, burial with a coating of wax 
was allowed. The ancient Greeks practiced 
both cremation and burial, the former being 
introduced by the Phrygians, and burial by the 
In Greece only suicides, unteethed 
infants, and persons struck by lightning werg 
denied the rigid to be burned. Burial was 
forbidden within the walls of Athens. Among 
the Romans cremation was the general practice 
during the latter days of the Republic and 
through four centuries of the Empire. Many 
of the early American Indians burned their 
dead and disposed of their ashes in various 
ways. Recent excavations in Guerrero, Mexico, 
showed that the immense population w^hich 
once inhabited this region incinerated their 
dead before burying them. The body was placed 
on a large slab m the bottom of a deep grave. 
It was then covered with a glowing mass of 
coals and embers, on top of which was placed 
another slab, elaborately carved. Two plain 
slabs yere placed above, and after the body 
was consumed the grave was filled with earth. 

Cremation was once common in England and 
was but slowly supplanted by inhumation. The 
same is true of the Gallic and Germanic races. 
It 18 said that Cliarlemagne, in his zeal for 
Christian burial, punished the act of cremation 
with the death penalty. Cremation is still prac- 
ticed in India and among some other Oriental 
nations. In Japan the Shinto sect practices 
burial, and the Monto sect cremation. 

While natural causes undoubtedly had a great 
influence in determining the method of disposal, 
especially in very early times, religious belief 
in the resurrection of the physical man has 
usually been the chief factor which has caused 
the spread of the custom of interment rather 
than the more sanitary method of disposal by 
fire. The Egyptians, Jews, Mohammedans, and 
Christians all believe more or less fully in the 
physical resurrection of the body; and the ques- 
tion arises, whether cremation does not impair 
the prospect of a future life. With the spread 
of Christianity burial vas substituted for crema- 
tion, both in the heart of the Roman Empire 
and among the converted pagans on its out- 
skirts. 
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*nie Catholic church remains actiTely 

exposed to cremation. Deeres of Eoman Con- 
gregations from 18S4 to 1892 prohibit burning 
the bodies of the dead. In 1300 Boniface Xlll 
condemned analogous practices. Some of the 
r^sons why the Roman Catholic church is 
rigidly oppo^d to cremation (though her de- 
cision relates not to doctrine but to discipline) 
are that burial conserves an old tradition, that 
the rituals of cremationists savor of irreligion, 
and that it is still an unproved thesis that 
cremation benefits the race more than burial. 
Its precise position has been defi.ned by one 
of its clergy as follows: 1. The church is 
opposed to cremation. 2. If a dying per- 
son declares bis resolve to have liis body 
cremated, priests will not give him the sacra- 
ment nor bury him with Catholic rites. 3. 
But if the body is to be cremated against the 
will of the deceased, it may be brought to the 
church for mass or blessing, or blessed at the 
home where the deceased died. After the crema- 
tion the ashes without any religious service may 
be deposited in consecrated ground. The priest, 
however, may not accompany the body to the 
crematory for any rites, nor even for social or 
civil reasons Consult addresses of the late 
James R. Chadwick, former president of the 
Cremation Society, Boston 

Many Protestant clergvmien are actively in 
fa\or of this method of disposing of the dead. 

Arguments for and against Cremation. 
Within the last few decades the conviction has 
spread that a more rapid and sanitary method 
of disposal must be substituted for burial, espe- 
cially in the great centres of population. To 
find enough land for burial purposes is becoming 
a more and more difficult matter. If 4000 
corpses are crowded into an acre and a mortal- 
ity rate of 15 per 1000 be assumed, then nearly 
four acres per 1,000 000 population are required 
annually to bury the dead. A similar computa- 
tion of population, death rate, and space re- 
quired for burial will sliow that, unless the 
custom 18 changed, much of the available space 
in the vicinity of all large cities will eventually 
be required for burial purposes 

The sanitary objections to burial are of still 
greater importance than the economic difficulties. 
In 1900 Sir Henry Thompson, m an address 
before the Cremation Society of England, advo- 
cated that while cremation remained optional 
for ordinary cases, it should be made obligatory 
when death is due to such transmissible diseases 
as smallpox, diphtheria, scarlet fever, typhoid 
fever, and tuberculosis. In cases of epidemics 
and after battles, when there are large numbers 
of bodies to be disposed of at once, cremation 
seems especially advisable. 

An objection to cremation, m the minds of 
some, is that trace of the dead is obliterated 
from the sight of the living. But the condition 
and ultimate fate of graveyards, especially in 
the heart of great cities, is a proof that in many 
cases such memorials are but transitory. In 
continental Europe an average of 25 years is 
allowed for the occupancy of a grave, after 
which, in most cases, the ownership reverts to 
the municipality and the grave may be opened 
again. See Cemeteby. 

Aside from the sentimental objection to cre- 
mation already mentioned, the chief argument 
against cremation is the medicolegal one, that 
with the burning of the body possible traces of 
crime are obliterated. Frederick L. HofiTmau, 


HS 

in a paper on ‘^Cremation as a Life Insurant 
Problem” (Sammrwn for January, IWl), 
attention to this phase of the subject and ^inta 
out that 64 of the 528 persons cremated at St. 
Louis, Mo., in 1895-99 died from accidents, vio- 
lence, or suicide. In view of the number of mur- 
ders, by poison or otherwise, that are committed 
to obtain insurance money, it is reCKwnmeaded 
that verj’ special precautions be takem to ascer- 
tain the exact cause of death before iasulng a 
permit for cremation. To this difficulty, 
the Cremation Society of England Investigate 
the conditions of death in the case of every body 
for whose incineration application is made. It 
has also secured the services of a distinguished 
pathologist to make autopsies when necessary. 

History of the Modem Cremation Move- 
ment. In Great Britain the revival of the prac- 
tice of cremation was discussed as early as 10.)8, 
when Sir Thomas Browne published his Mydri- 
otaphta, or I m Burial. During the early part 
of the nineteenth century, Dr. Lord, health oflicer 
for Hemel Hempstead, continued to agitate the 
subject, but no practical results were achieved. 
In 1874 Sir Henry Tliompsoii organized the Cre- 
mation Society of London, whose object is to 
introduce some rapid process of disposal which 
cannot offend the living and shall render the 
remains absolutely innocuous. A crematory was 
erected at Woking, near London, and here the 
first incineration took place in 1885. The first 
municipally owned crematory was opened for 
use at Hull in 1901. The British Medical 
Journal of June 14, 1913, states that the yearly 
numbers of cremations has doubled since 1904, 
but the numbers are still insignificant. 

In France, after much agitation, a law was 
passed in 1887, legalizing the practice Soon 
after the city of Pans erected a crematory, 
where cremation is compulsory for certain 
classes, including all unclaimed hospital dead, 
the remains from dissecting tables, and dead 
bodies from streets and sewers. Other crema- 
tories have been erected 

In Italy the subject was continually agitated 
by scientific societies after 1852, and finally the 
incineration of himmn dead was made legal by 
a provision to that effect in the National Sani- 
tary Code. The process has rapidly grown in 
favor, and there are crematories in most of the 
larger cities. 

In Germany the subject was discussed at 
scientific meetings almost as early as in Italy, 
but greater legal difficulties were encountered, 
and at first little was accomplished. At presemt 
Germany leads in the movement. Six crema- 
tories were built in 1913, making about 40 in 
the Empire, at which it is estimated that over 
10,000 cremations were performed in 1913. 

In the other countries of Europe cremation 
seems to be gaming ground. There were two 
crematories in Norway m 1912, where 143 were 
incinerated. The first crematory in the Nether- 
lands was built in 1913, near Amsterdam. The 
same year a cre^matory was built in Cairo, 
Egypt.* 

The first place in the United States where the 
subject of cremation was systematically agitated 
was in New' York, in 1873, but it was not until 
1881 that a crematory was built for the use of 
its population. In the meantime a few crema- 
tions were made in private furnaces at Wash- 
ington, Pa., and Salt Lake City. During the 
last decade of the nineteenth century the move- 
ment grew rapidly, and at the close of tto cmi- 
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tury 24 effmatories were in operation, at which 
13,281 bodicM had iM*cn reduced to ashes. The 
latest statistics available are for the year 1911, 
when the total number of cremations { including 
those in f>ne t’anadian city) had risen to 62,465. 
These were distributed among 38 crematories at 
the following places; Boston, Cambridge, and 
Springfiedd, Mass., New York City, Buffalo, 
Troy, and Waterville, N. Y.; Chicago; Cincin- 
nati and Cleveland, Ohio; San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Pasadena, Sacramento, and Oakland, 
CaL, Milwaukee, Wig.; Davenport, Iowa; Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul, Minn.; Indianapolis and 
Fort Wayne, Ind. ; Denver, Colo. ; Baltimore, 
Md, , Philadelphia, Lancaster, and Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Portland, Oreg. , Detroit, Mich., St Louis, 
Mo., Seattle and Tacoma, Wash.; Washington, 
D C‘. ; Montreal, Canada. It appear^ that the 
growth of cremation i« mont rapid on the 
Pacific coast, and it is stated that in Oakland 
and Pasadema the mmdier of incineiations has 
equaled 50 per cent of the number of deaths. 
Philadelphia operates the first municipally 
owned crematory in the t’nited States, here the 
remains of unclaimed dead and those who die in 
the pest house are incinerated In 1913 a con- 
tract WHS let by the national gov<‘rnment for the 
eri’ction of a cnuiatory in the canal zone. The 
same year a national organization was formed, 
and the First National Cremation Convention 
met at Detroit Hugo Erichsen, M.D , was made 
president 

Method of Cremation. In the earlier fur- 
naces hody’^ and eofiin were burned separately, 
hut in the latest furnaecH the remains are incin- 
erated in the eask<‘t, without handling, as re- 
ceived. A ehapi'l is connected with the erema- 
toriuni, wdiere services may he held if desired, 
'the casket ih then lowered into the incinerating 
room, and, after metal handles and name plate 
arc removed, introduc{‘d into the retort nie 
heat IS so intensi* that after a few hours only the 
ashes of the bones remain, all else, including the 
structure of the casket, having disappeared in 
liglit ash or gaseous jiroduets Screws and 
nails are removed by a magnet, and about four 
pounds of pure ash remain. This is placed in 
a metallic rec*eptacle, labeled, and sealed. 

Bibliography. A chapter on cremation, treat- 
ing the subject from the s«initaiv and economic 
standpoint, is contained m Baker, Municipal En- 
gmeennp and Sanitation (New York, 1901). 
Cobb, Quarter Vcniwif of Vrcmniion in \orth 
America (Boston, 1001), includes a complete 
history and statistics of the movement in the 
Unitt'd HtHte->, also a bibliography Consult H. 
Erichsen, Vnmation of the Dead (Detroit, 1887) ; 
A C. Cobh, Earth-Hurtal and ('remation (New 
York, 1892). Freeman, Vtvmatoria in (treat 
BHtmn and I broad (l^ondon, 1006), contains 
descriptions with diagrams and illustrations of 
some of the principal crematoria in the world 
An iiitrwluetory <*hapter contains an historical 
sketch. The Sunnp Hide, an undertaker’s trade 
publication, contains a department devoted to 
cremation news and propaganda 

CRIJMBB, krft'm?r. ArorsT Hebmanx {1834- 
1003 ) . A German Protestant theologian. He 
w'as born at Puna, Westphalia, Oct. 18. 1834; 
studied at Halle and Tfibmgeii, and since 1870 
has betm professor of sy’stematie theology at 
Greifswald. Two of his publications have been 
translated, Biblwch-theolopisehes Worterhuch 
der neutestamenfhehen Brazitat ( 1866-67 : 9th 
ed., 1902; Eng. tnins., 1872. 3d ed , 1886), and 


Veber den Zustand nach dem Tode {1883; 6th 
ed , 1901; Eng. trans., 1885); Des Weseu des 
(Jhnntentums {1901; Eng. trans., as Reply to 
Harnack on *^The Essence of Christianity ” 
1903). 

CBEMEB, Jacobus Jan {1827-80). A Dutch 
novelist, born at Amheim. Especially note- 
worthy are his rural tales in dialect, B^mtsche 
Notcllen {1856). He wrote also the novels: De 
Lelie van^s Orapenhage (1851); Daniel 8ils 
{1856); Anna Rooze (1867)*; Dokter Helmond 
en ztjn ironic (1870). For CremeFs biography, 
consult J. ten Brink, Geschiedems der Roord- 
Sedcrlandesche Letteren (1887—89). 

CBBUIEB, 8ib Wuxi am Randal (1838- 
1908) An English advocate of international 
peace, horn at Fareham lie was prominent in 
English trade-unions in 1860-70 In 1885, as a 
Liberal, he entered the House of Commons, to 
which he was retdected in 1886, 1892, 1900, and 
1906. To further the cause of universal peace he 
founded (1887) the Inter-Parliamentary Confer- 
ences which have met since 1888 at frequent in- 
tervals He visited the United States repeatedly 
in the interest of an Anglo-American treaty of 
arbitration, and in support of the International 
Arbitration League, of which he was secretary 
for 37 years, he journeyed through all Europe 
lie also edited the Arbitrator, a monthly devoted 
to the cause of peace. The Nobel peace prize, 
which was awarded to him in 1903, he gave as 
an endowment to the International Arbitration 
League lie wms knighted in 1007 

CBBMIEXTX, krS'mye', Isaac Motse (called 
Aikilf) (179(5-1880). A French statesman and 
philanthropist, liorn at Nimes. He studied law, 
and was admitted to the bar at Aix m 18)7. 
About 1830 he went to Pans, w^here he soon 
became famous, particularly in the defense of 
the political prisoners He heeamo in 1842 a 
deputy from Chinon and served till 1848 Under 
the Republic of 1848 he was elected as deputy to 
the Constituent Assembly and the Legislative 
Assembly, and wus one of the first seven named 
by tlie C^hamber on February 24 to form the 
provisional government, in w’hich he acted as 
Minister of Justice. On the night of Louis 
Napoleon’s coup d'dtat Cremieux was arrested 
and thrown into prison He was soon released, 
and voluntarily retired into private life until 
Novt'mher, 1869, when he was elected a deputy 
to the Corps Legislatif On Sept 4, 1870, he 
was proclaimed a member of tin* Government 
of National Defense, and the following day he 
was made Mini'^ter of Justice. He rendered the 
famous decree which expelled from their seat.s 
the infamous nlagl^trates composing the “mixed 
commissions'” under the Empire Another de- 
cree hearing his name, the Decree Cremieux, 
naturalized in mass 30,000 of his coreligionists 
in Algeria. In 1871 he subscribed 100.000 francs 
tow'ards the payment of the vvar^ indemnity for 
the liberation of the French territory from the 
Germans. In 1875 he was elected life senator. 
He was one of the founders of the Alliance 
Israelite Universelle ( q v ) and its president 
from 1863 to 1866 and from 1868 to 1880. Con- 
sult Jacquot, Les eontemporams (Paris, 1867), 
and Blanc, Histoire de dtr aits ( Brussels, 1 846 ) . 

CBEM'inTZ. See Kbemnttz. 

GBEMOMA, kra-m6'n&. The capital of the 
province of the same name in Loml^rdy, north 
Italy, situated 48 miles southeast of Milan, in 
a fertile plain on the left hank of the Po ( Map : 
Italy, E 2). It has broad but irregular streets 
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and attractiTe public squares, aud a bri^^ 31(M) 
feet loi^ over the Po ; it is foraaed iato aa oval 
by old walls that surround it, and a partly 
covered canal passes through it. The twelfth- 
c^tury Romanesque Lombard cathedral has a 
rich main facade of red and white marble and 
many mural paintings by masters of the Cre- 
xnona school. Adjacent -is an octa^nal bap- 
tistery, also of tlie twelfth century. From the 
Torrazzo (307 feetl, the highest clock tower in 
north Italy, is a view of the entire course of the 
Po through Lombardy. Others of its 44 (for- 
merly 87) church*^ are the richly decorated six- 
twnth-century San Pietro al Po; the fourteenth- 
century Sant’ Agostino e Giacomo in Braida, 
with paintings by Perugino and others; the six- 
teenth-century Santa Margherita, built and dec- 
orated by Giulio Campi , ^nt’ Agata, w’lth four 
large fine frescoes; and in a suburb San Sigis- 
niondo, with frescoes and paintings by Cremo- 
nese masters. Also noteworthy are the restored 
thirteenth-century city hall and the thirtiH*nth- 
century Palazzo de’ Gonfalonieri, and the Pa- 
lazzo Reale, with natural-history and other col- 
lections. A memorial tablet marks the house 
where Antonio Stradivarius (q*v.) made hia 
violins Cremonese violin makers wdio preceded 
him were the tw^o Aniati and Guarneri. Cre- 
mona was also famous for its painters, Boccaccio 
Boccaceino, the founder of the Cremona school; 
Melone, Bembo, the three Camp is, and Sofonisba 
d’ Angussola, whose five sisters also practiced the 
art. Cremona has a seminary, a lyeeum, a gym- 
nasium, a '-ehool of industrial art, a scliool for 
voice culture, a technical school, two theatres, a 
library of 100,000 \olutne8, and a chamber of 
eoramercG. The town has an active trade by rail 
and water, markets gram flax, cheese, etc , and 
manufactures silk, cotton, and wool fabrics, 
machinery, and earthenware, and is thoroughly 
modern. Cremona was ccilonized by the Romans 
in 218 BO and grew to he an important com- 
mercial centre. It was destroyed in 70 a d by 
Vespasian, wdio afterward helped rebuild it, but 
it was again laid waste by the Lombards in 605. 
It became important m the tenth century and in 
the fourteenth century came into the possession 
of Milan. Pop. (commune), 1881, 31,788; 1901, 
37,693; 1911, 40,436. Consult. Holder-Egger, 
‘•Die Annales (Temonenses.” Vewes Arehiv der 
OeseUschaft fur altere deutsche (ieschtohtskunde, 
vol XX (Hanover, 1900) ; Robaloth, Cremona e 
sua provinna (Milan, 1859) ; Outda di Cremona 
(Cremona. 1904) 

CBEMOITA, Luiqi (1830-1903), An Italian 
mathematician, born in Pavia. He participated 
in the struggle for independence against Austria 
in 1848-49, later studied at the University of 
Pavia, obtained a mathematical professorship in 
Bologna, and in 1873 became professor of higher 
mathematics in the University of Rome and di- 
rector of the engineering school of the institu- 
tion. In 1879 he became senator of the King- 
dom of Italy, and was for a short time in 1898 
Deputy Minister- His contributions to the 
study of projective geometry and of graphical 
statics are important. He introduce these sub- 
jects into the curricula of Italian technical 
schools. His works include; Introduztone ad 
una teona geometfica delle curve piane (1862) ; 
Le figure rectproche nella stattca grafiea (3d ed, 
1879) ; Elem^H di geometrm projetHva 
(1873) : Elementt d% oaleolo grafico (1874). He 
was a contributor after 1856, and for many 
years joint editor, of the Antmlt dt matemattca 


pura ed appltmta. Vcd. i of tm important 
tion of Cremona’s Works was publi^ed in 1914 
under the tiHe Opera matemoUeh€f pubhUmte 
aotio gh aumim deUa M* Acmdcmm dci Lmcei 
(Milan). 

CREMOBNE (kre-mdrn') GABDEITS. A 

famous resort in London, closed in 1877. 

CBE2irEL% or CRMMWUtE' (OP. ermeh 
notch, embrasure, from ML. vrrmlluB, dim. of 
erena, notch). Any embrasure or opening 
in the walls of a fortifitd place; esi^K'cially the 
spaces between merlons (tp.) on a battlemeutid 
parapet, from which iniHsiles could be dis- 
charged. Hence it is sometunes ustd to desig- 
nate a battlement. ‘’CreiielluUd” is used of a 
building supplied with crenels. See Battle- 
ment. 

CHiE'lTIC ACXE ( from Gk. »cpi§ei}, kri^nC, 
fountain), C«H 3 , 0 «. One of the constituents of 
vegetable mold, produced wherever leaves and 
other plant matter are decaying, espeemlly in 
peat bogs and marshes. Berzelius extracted a 
mixture of crenic and apocrciiic acids from the 
water of Porla (Bwetien). Crenic acid is a pale- 
yellow amorphous substance of sour taste and 
somewhat astringent aftertaste. Its salts are 
soluble 111 water, in which they aie griidually 
transformed, in part, into salts of upocreui’e 
acid. 

CBE'ODOlf'TA (Neo-T^t., nom. pi. of Gk. 
Kpias, Kreas, flesh -f- 65ovs, adous, tooth). A 
suborder of extinct mammals, anei'Stral to the 
true carnivores, and hence sometiines called Car- 
nivora pninigenia, and found fossil in tiie Lower 
Tertiary rocks The creodonts comprise pruni- 
tive or synthetic tjpes of animals that vaiy in 
size from that of a weasel to that of. a grizzly 
bear, and that combine tlie characters of the true 
carnivorous families in such manner aa to render 
dcteimimition of the taxonomic rank of any 
paiticular species a matter of sonu' diffieuliy. 
The membiTs of the suborder presmit rewmi- 
hlanccH to the bears, civets, and dogs among the 
true carnivores, the genus Patruifehn seems 
piophetic of tlie Pinnipedia, or seals, and Me- 
aotufjc resembles the tarnivorous marsupials of 
Au->tralia The more primitive forma show char- 
acters possessed aLo by the Insectivora, Tilbi- 
dontia, and Cond>lartlira. Creodont remains are 
found in the Lower Tertiary of Patagonia, and 
these are of interest because they resemble the 
carnivorous marsupials of Australia and New' 
Zealand much more closely than do the North 
American creodonts. TJie range of the suborder 
in both North America and Eurepe is from the 
l>ase of the Eocene into the Lower Miocene. Dur- 
ing Eocene time the creodonts played that im- 
portant role among land animals which subse- 
quently, during later Eoeime and Miocene time, 
was assumed by the true carnivores. Among the 
more interesting and important genera are Arc- 
toegony Hywnodony Mesonyx, Omywna, Patrio* 
fehsy Stylolophm. 

Bibliograpbiy- Matthew, “A Revision of the 
Puerco Fauna," Bulletin of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, vol. ix (New York, 
1897) ; id., “Additional Observatiorib on the 
f’reodonta,” Bulletin of the American Mmeum 
of Natural History, vol. xiv (ib., 1901) ; Scott, 
‘*A Revision of the North American (Yeo- 
donta,” Journal of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphiay voL ix (Philadelphia, 
1887) ; Martin, “Revision der Creodonten Euro- 
pas,” Revue Suisse de Zoologie Cewme (Geneva, 
1906) ; Ameghino, “Les formations sedlmentaires 
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dll creta<^ superieur et du tertiaire de Pata- 
gouie,^^ Anal, d. Museo Nactonal de Buenos 
Aires < Buenos Aires, 1906) j Matthew, “Oste- 
ology of Sinopa,” Proceedings United States 
National Museum {Washington, 1906); Osborn, 
“New Camiwroiis Mammals from the FayOm 
Oligocfne, Egypt, “ Bulletin Amerimn Museum 
Natural History (New York, 1909). See 
Mesonyx; Oxyjsna; Hy.®nodon; Patbiofelis; 
Mam MALI A ; Tbiisodon. 

CBE'OLE (Fr. crSole, Sp. cnollo; probably a 
negro corruption of Sp. *criadUlo, criado, serv- 
ant, from criar, to create, rear). A name 
properly used in the southern United States and 
in Latin America to designate the pure-blooded 
descendants of original French, Spanish, or 
Portuguese stock. By English writers it has 
sometimes been incorrectly supposed to mean a 
mestizo or mulatto; but it cannot properly be 
applied to any person of mixed race, non-Latin 
stock, or Europeap birth, neither is it used in 
speaking of the Canadian French. 

CBEOLB CASE, The. An incident in Ameri- 
can history which caused some friction between 
the ^vernments of the United States and Great 
Britain and was the occasion of an animated 
debate between the proslavery and antislavery 
elements in Uongress. In 1841, 19 of the 135 
slaves on board the American brig Creole re- 
volted, while being transported coastwise 
between Hampton Hoads and New Orleans, and 
securing control, after killing the captain and 
wounding several others, directed the vessel to 
Nassau, New Providence, where all those who 
had not been directly conci-rncd in the revolt 
were immediatfdv liberated by the British au- 
thorities, Hhe others being held for trial, on a 
charge of murder, in the local courts Daniel 
Webster, who was then Seendary of State, de- 
manded the return of the slaves, on the ground 
that they were legally property, and were on 
American soil and under the jurisdiction of the 
United States so long as they were under the 
American flag, even when on board a ship. Tliey 
were never returned, however, by the British 
government The incident caused J K Gid- 
dings (q.v ) to offer a aeries of resolutions in the 
House of Representatives, on March 21, 1842, 
declaring that 8la\ery could exist only by posi- 
tive law of the separate States ; that these 
States had delegated no control over slavery to 
the Federal government, which alone had juris- 
diction on the high seas, and, therefore, that 
slaves on the high seas became free, and the 
coastwise slave trade was unconstitutional. The 
House passed a resolution of censuie, and Gid- 
dings immediately resigned, but was trium- 
phantly rehleeted. His resolutions expressed the 
Wais of one phase of the constitutional anti- 
slavery agitation. They are given in full in 
Giddings’a History of the RehelHon (New York, 
1864). The Statute of March 2, 1807, regulat- 
ing the coastwise slave trade, is in 2 U. S. 
Statutes at Large. 426. See Slavebt. 

CBEOLE STATE. Louisiana. See States, 
Fopxjlab Names of. 

CBE^OXiXEr (origin uncertain). An unofficial 
dark-brown, sirupy lujuid, of tarry odor, derived 
from coal tar. It is soluble in alcohol and forma 
a milky fluid (an emulsion) with water. Differ- 
ent specimens vary considerably in c<impo8ition 
and strength, and the careless use of the sub- 
stance may cause poisoning. It is a good anti- 
septic, particularly against organisms that bear 
no spores, and is a powerful deodorizer. In 


operative surgery it has the disadvantage that 
the milky character of the solution makes it 
difficult to see instruments placed in it. Its 
chief use is in gynaecolc^cal affections. It has 
been given (in small doses) internally for gas- 
tric fermentation, dysentery, and typhoid fever. 

CBE^ON (Lat., from Gk. Kpit^p, Kreon). 
In Greek legend, the son of Menceceus, and 
brother of Jocasta, wife of Lams, King of 
Thebes. After the death of Laius he a^umed 
the government and offered the crown and Jo- 
casta to the man who should free the city from 
the Sphinx (q.v.). CEdipus (qv.) accomplished 
the task and thus unconsciously became the hus- 
band of his own mother After CEdipus’ fall 
Creon once more assumed the rule as guardian 
of the sons of CEdipus, Eteocles and Polynices 
(qv. ). After the death of the brothers Creon 
again became King, and forbade the burial of 
Polynices and the Argivea. Antigone (qv.), 
however, defied Creon and buried her brother’s 
body, whereupon Creon sentenced her to be 
buried alive. Creon’s son Haemon, the betrothed 
of Antigone, killed himself on her body. This 
is substantially the story as it appears in the 
plays of Sophocles. Other versions told how 
Creon sacrificed a son from the walls of Thebes 
in order to avert the fall of the city, and how' 
later he gave his daughter Megara to Heracles, 
who succeeded him on the throne of Thebes. 

CBE'OSOTE, or CBE'ASOTE (Gk. spias, 
Ircas, flesh crunrip, sotcr, preserver, from au^eiv, 
s6ze%n, to save). An oily liquid produced in the 
de«^truetive distillation of w'ood, particularly 
that of tlie beech (Fagus sylvatica Linne, nat- 
ural order CupuliferaO . The wood tar obtained 
at first is subjected to fractional distillation, 
and the fractions heavier than w’ater are dis- 
solved in caustic potash; the resulting solution 
is exposed to the air and heated, the resinous 
matter produced is separated out, and the cre- 
osote is set free in tlie solution by neutralizing 
w'lth dilute sulphuric acid. To obtain creosote 
in a state of purity, the process just described 
of dissolving in potash and liberating with sul- 
phuric acid is repeated several times; as a final 
step in the purification, the creosote is dried and 
rectified by distillation. Commercial creosote 
IS liable to contain more or less carbolic acid, 
w’hose presence, however, is not very easy to 
detect; if drops of a sample of creosote do* not 
readily sink in water and do not remain trans- 
parent after contact with water for some time, 
tlie sample should be considered as suspicious. 
Pure creosote is almost colorless when freshly 
obtained, but gradually assumes a darker color 
if exposed to the action of light. It has a pene- 
trating, smoky odor and a burning taste and 
is slightly heavier than water, in which it is 
soluble only to a very limited extent. It is com- 
pletely soluble in alkalies and mixes readily 
with alcohol, ether, chloroform, and glacial ace- 
tic acid. It is composed mainly of guatacol and 
cresol and has a high refractive* power. Creosote 
acts as an antiseptic and has been used in the 
preservation of meat — ^whence its name. At pres- 
ent it is largely used in the treatment of tuber- 
culosis with mixed infection. For this purpose 
it may be administered in the form of an emul- 
sion with <x)d-liver oil and other substances; or 
else a mixture of creosote with alcohol and 
chloroform may inhaled by the patient, mod- 
erate doses of pure creosote l^ing perfectly 
harmless and causing no disagreeable symptoms 
whatever. CreoisKite was first prepared' by ]^i- 





chenbach in 1832, andi Boncbard and Pimbert 
■were the first to apply it to the treatment of 
tuberculosis. It is also used in bronchitis with 
profuse expectoration containing the strepioeoc- 
em bacillus, and in fermentative dyspepsia, 
diarrhoea, and dysentery. The so-called cmjaotc 
oil used for the preservation of timber is de- 
rived by the fractional distillation of coal tar, 
constituting the fraction that distills ov'er be- 
between 230® and 270“ C., 446“ and 618“ F. It 
is composed mainly of phenol (carbolic acid), 
cresol, naphthalene, and anthracene. 

The “creosote plant” {Larroea tneancana) pro- 
duces a substance similar to Indian gum lac and 
having a strong creosote-like odor; hence the 
name of the plant. 

CREOSOTE BXTSH. See Zygophtixace.*. 

CREOSOTE OIE. See Coal Tar. 

CREOSOTOE, krg'd-sot-or (from creosote -f 
-ol ) , or CABBO^'ATE OF CREOSOTE. A pale-vellow 
sirupy liquid similar to creosote, but having less 
odor and taste. It is used in tuberculosis and 
bronchitis and is better tolerated bj the stomach 

CBEQtri, krft'k^', ( harles, Marquis be 
(1578-1638). A French soldier. He was a 
prominent oificer under Henry IV, in 1622 was 
appointed a marshal of Fiance by Louis XIII, 
and fought with great bravery against Span- 
iards and Huguenots. He died in the siege of 
Crema. His military ability was highly praised 
by Saint-Simon and Voltaire. Consult Cborier, 
Histoire du Marechal do Crcquy de Blanchefort 
(Grenoble, 1683). 

CRE'RAR, Jon?r (1827-89). An American 
philanthropist, horn in New York City. He vas 
a merchant in New Yoik and from 1862 in Chi- 
cago, wheie he became head of the firm of 
Crerar, Adams Co., and an incorporator and 
one of the directors of the Pullman Palace Car 
Company. He contributed $2,500,000 as an en- 
dowment fund for a library in Chicago now 
knoun by his name, $100,000 for a statue of 
Abraham Lincoln, and bequeathed $1,000,000 to 
charitable and religious oiganimtions. 

CRE'SAP'S WAR. See Dux more’s War. 

CRESCENDO, krg-sh6nM6 or kr6-8en'd6 (It., 
inei easing, pres. part, of ciescere, from Lat. 
crcscere, to grow). In music, a gradual increase 
of the volume of sound, or diange from piano to 
forte and fortissimo. It is marked thus, --B=rrii: 
or with the abbreviation cresc The even swell 
of an organ produces a perfect crescendo. 

CBES'CENT (from Lat. crescens, pres. part, 
of crescercs to grow ) . LA representation of the 
half-moon with the horns turned upward, called 
a “crescent,” is often used as an emblem of 
progress and success It is generally spoken of 
as “the arms” of the Turkish Empire, but is 
more properly the emblem of the Empire and 
people. The crescent and star occur in the 
horoscope of Osman, the founder of the Turkish 
Empire. ITie crescent was also a Byzantine em- 
blem, however, and at the present day is fre- 
quently to be seen on churches in Russia, gener- 
ally surmounted with the cross, marking the 
Byzantine origin of the Russian church. 

*2. A Turkish musical mstruraent intr^ueed 
into the Gorman military bands at the time of 
the Turkish wars and now in general use in 
military bands. It consists of a staff sur- 
mounted by a cap and supporting several cres- 
cent-shaped brass plate.s upon each of which 
little bells are hung The instrument is played 
by being jingled in time with the music. 

* 3. Ii^ heraldry the crescent is used both as 


a bearing, or charge, and as a difference, or mark 
of cadency. In the latter mm? it designate the 
^ond son and those that descend from him. 
Bee Cam^xct. 

CRESCENT, Order of tbe. A Turkisli ord^ 
of knighthood. It was founded by Selim II in 
1709 after the battle of Abukir, to be conferred 
on Christiana for service to the Turkirii atate. 
Nelson was the first man to receive the honor. 
ITie order became extinct after half a century. 
An Order of the Crescent was founded by St. 
Louis of France in 1269, and twice refisto-blished 
by the house of Anjou, rmgnmg in Sicily and 
Naples. This is also extinct. Tl»e crescent and 
the star in white upon a red background con- 
stitute the Turkish flag. It is supposed that the 
appearance of the crescent in the horoscope of 
the great Othman led to the aceeptamv of it as 
the national svmliol 

CRESCENT CITY, A name applied to New 
Orleans because of its situation on a iM-nd of tlie 
Mississippi River. 

CRESCENTIIS, kr^s-sfiii'shl-is, Petrus «e, 
or CRESCENZI, kra-sh§nas^, Pietro (c.PiStl- 
c,1310). An Italian agricultural writer, the 
founder of modern agronomics in Europe. He 
was born in Bologna, but later sojourned m 
various cities of Italy, vvbere he frequently acted 
in the capacity of judge lateral to the podestAs 
Upon his retuVn to Bologna after an absence of 
30 years, during which he made valuable observa- 
tions on agriculture, he published his farnuu'^ 
work, entitled Jturaftum Commodorum Lthri XU 
(1471). This work has been frequently le- 
printed and has been translated into Italian, 
German, and French. His Script ores rei rusUctr 
(1735) is famous also The genus (Iresccntta 
was named by Linnaeus in honor of the famous 
author, wlio was probably the first since th(» 
aays of the Rom, ana to point out the high value 
of agueiiitural seienee. 

CRESCENTINI, krA'shPn-te'n^, Girolamo 
(1766-1846). An Italian singer, born near Ur- 
bino. Italy. He studied wuth Gihelli at Bologna, 
made Ins" <l^hut at Koine in 1783, and suhse- 
qucntly sang at Ijcgborn, Padua. Venice, Turin, 
London, Milan, and Naples Naqioleon, who first 
heard him sing m 180.5, decorated him with the 
Iron Crowm and was hm patron from 1806 to 
1812. He left Paris on account of vocal dis- 
orders, later (1816) becoming professor of sing- 
ing at Naples. He published in French and 
Italian a treatise on vocalization. 

CRESCENTIDS, kr^s-s^n'shl-Os, John ( ?~ 
998). Leader (Patricius in 985) of the na- 
tional party in Rome against the authority of 
the Emperor in the last quarter of the tenth 
century. Altout 991, probably, Crescentius w^as 
all-powerful in Rome With a short inter- 
mission, when Otho IIT visited the city in 096, 
his rule lasted until 998, when he was beheaded 
by Otho. In 997 he had driven the Pope, 
Gregory V, from the city and appointed an anti- 
pope. Creseentius was long remembered as the 
champion of Roman liberty. Consult Oregoro- 
vius, Rome in the Mtddle Ages, vol. iii (London, 
1895). 

CRESCENZI, krA-shSn-tsI, Pietro. See Cum- 

CENTIIS, PhTTRUS BE. 

CREI^rMEBENI, kr&'sbAm-kVnA, OroVANiri 

lilABio ( 1663-1728). An Italian critic and poet, 
born at Macerata, and one of the 14 poets asso- 
ciated with Christine of Sweden in founding the 
Academy of Armdta, of which he was the first 
president (1690), As Arcadia expanded, dur- 





inf the of his presidency, to wnbrac« 

almost the entire literary set of Italy, Creseim- 
beni became the high pri€*st of good taste, which 
was reflected in the pompous ceremonials of the 
Arcadian branches, the shallow dillettantism of 
literary production, idealistic sensualian in 
morals, and arrogant preeeptualism in aesthetics. 
The vast hut inaccurate and scattered erudition 
of Cresciniheni is eoll^toJ in his latoria della 
t'Olgar poesta (best ed., Veni<^, 1730-31, 6 vols.). 
Tliough inferior to the best stendards of scholar- 
ship even in its own time, this work is still of 
use. It*! critical criterion was that of Arcadia: 
accuracy of imitation, not nobility of substance. 

OBES^CO. A town and the county seat of 
Ilow'ard Co, Iowa, about loO miles (direct) 
northeast of Dps Moines, on the (’hicago, Mil- 
waukee, and Bt. Paul Railroad (Map: Iowa, 
El). It maintains a hospital, has extensive 
dairying and live-stock interests, and manu- 
factures machinery, eupolas, ttdephone conden- 
sers, electrical sujiplies, steel corn cribs, light- 
ning rods, furniture, stump pullers, tow, flour, 
and brick and tile. A “Farmers’ Alliance” store 
is successfully operated here, and there is also 
a hospital. The city is governed by a mayor and 
council and owns its water works. Pop., 1890, 
2018, 1900, 2800, 1910, 26:)8. 

CBESOLAS (Lat., from Gk. KprielXas, Kreau 
laa). A (*reek artist of the Attic school, born 
at C’ydonia in Crete, who w’orked in the latter 
part of the fiftli century uc He made a statue 
of Perieles, of the base of which fragments with 
the artist’s signature have been found on the 
Acropolis of Athens. This is the earliest Greek 
portrait statue which has been surely identified. 
From this work wein to be derived the busts 
of Pericles in the British Museum, the Vatican, 
and Munich. He also made a statue of a 
wounded Amazon, which is probably represented 
by the Capitoline type. (Bee Amazons.) Other 
statues have been claimed as copies of his works, 
as the Munich Dioraedes, and tlie Athena of 
Velletri. Consult Purtwilngler, Maaterfneves of 
Greek Heulptvre, trails, by Hollers (New York, 
1895), and K. A. Gaidner, A Handbook of Greek 
Smipture (Ijondon, 1911). 

CBESEIN, krh-spflN', Jeax (c.1520-72). A 
French Protestant autlior. He was born in 
Arras, studied law in Louvain and Paris, became 
advocate in Parliament, 1540, fled on account of 
his religious opinions to Htrasblmrg in 1545, re- 
moved to th'iieva in 1548, and carried on the 
printer’s trade there until his death in 1572. 
His fame rests upon his Lirre dcs martyrs 
(1554), with its continuations or recastings 
under different names; Heeuetl (1554) ; Uta- 
toire (1570); new edition of the whole as His- 
tmre des mattyrs (3 vols., 1886-89). It was 
translated into Latin and has been the basis 
of manv similar Protestant inart\ rologies. 

GBESS (AH. crease, ccerss, OHG. cresso, 
cream, Oer, Krease; probably from OHG. chreson, 
MHG, kreaen, to creep ) . A name given to many 
plants, of w’hich the foliage has a pungent, mus- 
tard-like taste, and is used as a salad. It is 
sometimt^ more strictly confined to the genus 
Leptdium, of the family Crueiferse. The com- 
mon cress, or garden cress (l^ep%dium satirmin), 
is an annual, a native of the East, frequently 
cultivated in Buro|>ean and American gardens. 
It is powerfully antiscorbutic. Virginian cress 
{Lepidmm mryinicum) resembles the garden 
cress in its properties and is eaten as a salad, 
and used as a diaphoretic medicine in North 


America and the West Indies. LepiMum pisci- 
dium, a native of the South Sea Islands, is one 
of the plants us^ by sailors for prevention or 
cure of scurvy. The name “winter cress” is 
given to species of the genus Barbarea, also 
cruciferous biennial or perennial plants. The 
common wunter cress {Barbarea vulgaris) is 
plentiful in moist pastures and h^ge banks 
throughout Europe and North America. It 
is occasionally cultivated as a winter salad; 
in Sweden it is used as a boiled vegetable. 
Its pungency is combined with some degree of 
bitterness. Very similar to this, and also occa- 
sionally cultivated, is the early winter cress, 
or American cress {Barbarea proecox) , a native 
of Great Britain, the continent of Europe, and 
North America. The common bitter cress, or 
cuckoo-flower {Cardamine pratetma), is also 
known by the name of lady’s-sraock. Carda- 
mine amara and Cardamine hirsuta are culti- 
vated to a considerable extent in Europe and are 
also found in America. Watercress {Xastur- 
tium officinale) is a perennial aquatic plant, 
much used in the United States and Europe as 
a cold-weather salad. It is a native of almost 
all parts of the world. The leaves have a pun- 
gent. bitterish taste, with a little saltness. The 
plant is of easy cultivation and grows best in 
clear, shallow, running water, with a bottom 
of sand or gravel. Mud is injurious both to its 
growtli and to the flavor of its leaves. For 
Indian cress, or nasturtium, see Thop^eolum. 

CBES'SET (OF. cresset, Fr. creuset, from 
ODutch krnysel, hanging lamp, dim. of kruyse, 
eup, Icel. krua, Ger Krause, Eng. cruse). A 
name given to a great light kindled upon a 
beacon or watchtower, and also to a lamp or 
torch, or to a light fixed on a pole. The name 
Gives its origin to the former custom of sur- 
mounting beacons by a cross. 

CBESSID, or CBESEIDE, Testament of, 
and Complaint of Cbesseide. Poems by Robert 
Henryson, wrongly included in the earlier edi- 
tions of Chaucer 

CBES'SIDA, or CRES^StD. Tlie lover of 
Troilus in the Troilus and Creasidei (qv ) of 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Dekker and Chettle, and 
Dryden, and a type of infidelity. The name is 
probably a mediaeval invention representing 
Briseis, the daughter of Calchas, the Trojan seer. 

CBES^OH. A borough and pleasure resort 
in Cambria Co., Pa., 75 miles east of Pittsburgh, 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad (Map: Pennsyl- 
vania, D 6). It is situated at an elevation of 
over 2000 feet and is noted for the beauty of its 
scenery. Mineral springs add to its attractions 
as a resort. It has an academy and hotel, 
lumber, coal, and coke vards, and a brew'erv. 
Pop., 1910, 1470. 

CBESSOH, Elliott (1796-1854). A Quaker 
merchant and philanthropist of Philadelphia, 
Pa., who devoted much attention to the emanci- 
pation of the negroes from slavery. He was 
president for some time of the Colmiization 
Society (q.v ), and subsequently^ as its agent 
labored to establish the colony at Bassa Cove, 
on the G rain Coast, Africa. 

CBEl^'WEXX, Sis Cbesswell (1794-1863). 
An English jurist. He was born at Newcastle, 
graduated at •Emmanuel College, Cambridge, in 
1814, and in 1819 was called to the bar. In 1834 
he was created King’s counsel, in 1842 a puisne 
judge of the common pirns court, and in 1858 
first judge of the newly created probate and 
divorce court. He was largely employed as an 
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advo^te in impof taut navigation and mercantile 
cases. Consult E. Man^ny Builders of our Law 
(Londcm, 1004). 

CRB^ST, CEtcY. 

CBES7 (OP. erest€f Fr. crSte^ Sp., Poring., 
It. crmta, crest, from lat. msla, eomb, tuft, 
connected with Lat. mats, hair). Though 
popularly regarded as the most important fea- 
ture in heraldic emblems, the crest, in the eyes 
of heralds, is an external adjunct to the shield, 
without which the bearing is complete, and 
which may consequently be altered without 
materially affecting it« significance. Occupying 
the highest place on the helmet, it is the mem- 
ber of the bearing by which the knight was 
commonly known in battle. From this circum- 
stance it is to the crest that the term coffmsance 
(from cognosce, to know) is properly given. Its 
claim to a classical origin is probably better 
than that of any other portion of coat armor. 
The helmet, as represented on ancient statues 
and gems, was frequently adorned with a crest. 
Sometimes it was of horsehair*, at other times 
a lion or other animal, erect or couchant, was 
placed on the helmet. 

The first crest to be met with in the monu- 
ments of English chivalry is that on the great 
seal of Pichard Cceur de Lion. Crests came 
into general use about the tune of Henry III, 
and were used as marks of distinction by com- 
manders in the holy wars, as they had formerly 
been by the Roman centurions. For lightness 
they w’ere often made of stuffed leather, gilt, 
silvered, or painted — a circumstance which ex- 
plains their greater size then than in later times, 
when they were made either of wood or metal. 
The earliest example of the wreath on which 
the crest is now invariably placed is that on 
the monument of Sir John Harsiek. It con- 
sisted of two pieces of silk, of the colors of the 
armorial bearings of the wearer, twisted to- 
gether by tlie lady who had chosen him for her 
knight. It is now represented as consisting of 
tw’o stripes of gold or silver lace, twisted into 
a circular cord. Its tinctures are alwrays those 
of the principal metal and color of the arms. 
It IS a rule in delineating the wreath, which is 
shown edgewise above the shield, that the first 
coil shall be of metal, and the second of color. 
Civic, triumphal, and other crowns were used 
as w'reaths , and this practice is supposed to have 
given rise to the use of coronets. 

Consult Fairbairn, Book of Crests of the 
Families of Great Britain and Ireland (Edin- 
burgh, 1892) ; and for foreign crests, consult 
Reitstep, Armorial genSral (Gouda, 1884-87). 
8 ee also Hebaudby and the authorities there 
referred to. 

OBEST, or Cbistinq. In architecture, an 
ornamental finishing m stone, tiles, or metal, 
running along the top of a wall or the ridge of 
a roof or surmounting a gable. Crest tiles, or, 
as they are corruptly calledl, cress tiles, or crease 
tiles, are frequently in the form either of small 
battlements or Tudor flowers. See Coping. 

CBEST^EB. A term in heraldry. When a 
cock or other bird has its eomb of a different 
tincture from its body, it is ^id to be crested 
of such a tincture, naming the tincture. 

CBmTEB I»O0’S-TAIX:> OBJ^. See Dog’s 
Tah. Gbass. 

CBESTO^IHE. A village in Crawford Co., 
Ohio, 76 miles southwest of Cleveland, on the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. I^uis, 
and the Pennsylvania railroads (Map: Ohio, E 
VoL. VI.— 17 
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e 4). It Is chiefly industrial in its later«Kt% 
D having plow, stove furnace, pump, and bu^y 
factories, a car manufactory, a woodworking 
establishment, ete. The water works are owned 
and opelated by the village. Pop,, 1010, 3807. 

, A city and the csounty seat of 

ii Union Co., Iowa, 55 miles (dir«t) southwest 
fc- of Des Moines ; on tlie Chicago, Burlington, and 
8 Quincy Railroad (Map; Iowa, C 3). It has a 
U public library and Elks, Mo<^e, and Eagle homes, 
d There are extensive machine shops, car works, 
t planing mills, and a cold-storage plant. Oreston 
g was settled in 1868 and incorporated the follow- 
i- ing year. It is gov earned at present under a char- 
8 ter of 1870, revised in 1890, which provides for 
i- a mayor, chosen biennially, and a city council, 
e elected by wards. Pop., 1890, 7200; 1900, 7752; 
s 1910, 6924. 

T CBET, Paul Philippe (1870- ). A 

r. Franco-American architect, born at Lyons, 
8 France. He was educated at the Ecoh* des 
b. Beaux-Arta, Lyons, and the Ecole des Beaux- 
8 Arts, Paris; in 1903 was an architect of the 
8 French government; and became in the same 
year professor of design at the University of 
i- Pennsylvania. He received the Paris prize in 
t 1896, the Rougevin prize in 1001, grand medal 
e of the Ecole des Beaux- Arts of Paris in 1901, 
[, and the gold medal of the Salon dea Champs 
1 - Ely sees of Paris in 1903. He was architect of 
y the Pan-American Union building at Washlng- 
18 ton and of the Valley Forge memorial arch, 
t, CBETACEOTJS (krMfi'shOs) SYSTEM, or 
Chalk Formation (Lat, cretaceus, chalky, from 
•i, creta, chalk ) . A term applied to a series of 
1. strata underlying the Tertiary and resting on 
h the Jura-Trias, the name being derived from the 
n chalk IhkIs which form such a prominent mem- 
i- ber of the Cretaceous in England and France, 
e although such chalk beds are rare in the United 
)- States, occ'urnng only in Texas and Arkansas, 
r There exists at times an unconformity between 
»f the Upper Cretaceous and the Eocene, or lower 
o member of the Tertiary, especially in the United 
e States. The classification of the Cretaceous 
?. presents many difficulties, owing to the variable 
3 section which it exhibits in different areas , but 
;t European and American geologists are agreed on 
r. a division into an upper anti a lower member, 
d while for divisions of lesser size local names are 
e employed. 

The Lower Cretaceous, designated by some 
e geologists as the Coraanchean system, is repre- 
i- sented along the Atlantic coast by the Potomac 
t beds, in the northern Gulf States by the Tusea- 
. loosa stage, in Texas and the western Gulf 
e borders by (a) Trinity, (bj Fredericksburg, 
and (c) Washita stages. The Upper Cretaceous 
n in the Rooky Mountain region has the following 
I, subdivisions: (a) Dakota stage, (6) Colorado 
)f series, (c) Montana series, (d) Laramie series; 

r, while in the Atlantic border States it is divided 
e into (a) Matawan, (5) Monmouth, (c) Ranco- 
11 cas, and (d) Manasquan stages. 

The Cretaceous rocks of North America form 
a a belt of increasing width, extending south- 
it ward along the Atlantic coast from New York, 
d through New Jersey, Maryland, North Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida; then around the northern 
8 and western shores of the Mexican Gulf, up the 
Mi^issippi valley to the mouth of the Ohio, 
and from Texas northward to the foothills of 
e the Rocky Mountains. They occur also in Ne- 

s, braska, Kansas, and Iowa. The greatest devel- 
E opment of the Cretaceous system is in Wyc^- 
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mmgf tJtali, Colorado, and west of the Sierra 
Keradas in California. In mme portions of 
these last-named regions it is foundf at heights 
of 10,000 and 12,000 feet. It occnr^ also in 
Arctic America, near the mouth of the Macken- 
zie River. The American Cretaceous beds con- 
sist of greimsand — called also “marl,” and much 
used in New Jersey and cdsewhere for fertilizing 
land-sands of other kinds, clays, shell deposits, 
and, on the Gulf of Mexico, especially in Texas, 
linn-stone or chalk. In New Jersey the forma- 
tion is 400 or fiOO feet thick; in Alabama, 2000 
f<‘et. in I'exas, over 1000 feet, represented by 
sands, clays, marls, and chalk; in the upper 
Missouri basin, more than 4000 feet; and east of 
the Wasatch, more than 9000 feet. 

The rocks of the Cretaceous contain an abun- 
dance of both animal and plant remains, for this 
was a closing period of an era in which reptiles 
predominated, and, curiously enough, but few 
or none of the Cretaceous species have continued 
into the Tc'rtiary. The plants found in the Cre- 
taceous represent angiosperms, which were not 
found before this era, both dicotyledons and 
palms, the former including sfiecies of the oak, 
willow, poplar, beech, maple, fig, tulip, sassa- 
fras, eucalyptus, and sequoia. Many palms and 
cycads are found in the Cretaceous of North 
America. The appearance of the dicotyledons in 
this formation is rather sudden. The animal 
remains found include both the smallest and 
largest forma. Then- are forarainifera, sponges 
(wiiieh Were very eotninon in the chalk), echi- 
noids, many mollusks, especially spirally coiled 
ammofiiti-s, and oysters. The fishes show a con- 
tinuation of the plaeoids and ganoids of the 
former ora, but teleosts, or true bony fishes, 
made their first appearance. There was also an 
extraordinary abundance of reptiles, including 
(‘nalioaaurs, dinosaurh, pterosaurs, and croco- 
diles. 8ome of the pterosaurs from the Kansas 
rook mi*asured from 20 to 25 feet in expanse of 
wing. The sea saiirians were from 10 to 50 feet 
long. Cope deserilM-s the elasmosaurus as a 
snak(*like form 40 feet long, with an arrow- 
shaped head on a swanlike neek that rose 20 
feet out of the w'ater. Consequently it could 
swim many feet below the siirfaee and yet have 
its head extended into the air for breath. The 
American rwks supply 40 species of sea ser- 
pents. More cuiious still were the birds with 
teeth, found in New- Jersey and Kansas. (See 
IniTHyoBNis.) 'Phe mammalian remains were 
mostly those of lower orders, such as marsupials 
and inonotremes. 

The geographical devc-lopments in North Amer- 
ica during the Cretaci-ous were great. In the 
closing stag«>s the sea withdrew from the coastal 
plains of the Atlantic and Gulf of Me.xieo. The 
Appalachians were subjected to renewed uplift 
after having been planed dowm by erosion. The 
interior contimmtal stm was shallowed, and 
finally obliterated by the uplifting of the land, so 
that the eastern and western portion of the 
ITnited States were joined into one continent. 
This uplift became emphasized towards the end 
of tlie Cretaceous, when the Rocky Mountains 
were formed. Violent volcanic eruptions ac- 
companied this uplift, and the lava flows of the 
Yellowstone and of many other sections of the 
West of the United States date from this time. 

The economic products Include most of the 
coal and lignite deposits of the Western States. 
As a coal-making period the Cretaceous ranks 
second only to the Carboniferous perii^. Pe- 


troleum is found in the Cretaceous strata of 
Wyoming. Many of the gedd and silver baring 
fissure veins of the Rockies w-ere formed in the 
Cretaceous, while other products are fire clays, 
chalk, greensand, and iron ores. 

In Europe the Cretaceous rocks assume great 
importance. According to Geikie, they may be 
grouped into two fairly distinct areas, of which 
the northern includes Great Britain, the low- 
lands of central Europe, with portions of Silesia, 
Bohemia, and northern France; while the south- 
ern embraces the central and southern part of 
France, the Alps, and the Mediterranean basin. 
The nerrthern area is characterized by shallow- 
water deposits — sandstones, conglomerates, and 
marls — more or less glauconitic, and passing 
into a loosely textured limestone or chalk. In 
the southern basin the typical rocks are mas- 
sive, compact limestones, which indicate condi- 
tions of deeper water and freer communication 
with the open sea. The entire series of rocks 
is usually grouped by geologists as follows: 
Lower Cretaceous — (o) Neoeomian, (h) Ur- 
gonian, (c) Aptian; Upper Cretaceous — (a) 
Gault or Albian, (6) Cenomanian, (c) Turonian, 
(d) Senonian, (e) Danian, The dividing line 
between the Upper and Lower Cretaceous is re- 
garded by the French geologists as occurring 
at the top of the Albian. The most conspicuous 
member of the Cretaceous is the white chalk 
(Upper Cretaoeous) which forms the remark- 
able cliffs of southeastern England and north- 
western France. 

Bibliography. Consult: Dana, Manual of 
Geology (4th ed.. New York, 1896) ; Geikie, 
Text-Book of Geology (London, 1903); White, 
“Correlation Papers, Cretaceous,” United States 
Geological Survey, Bulletin 82 (Washington, 
1891) , Chamberlin and Salisbury, Geology, vol. 
iii (New York. 1907). 

CBETE (Lat. Greta, Ok. KpiJm. Krm, NGk. 
Kpfrt, Kritx, Turk. Kirit ) , or Caxdia. An island 
in tbe Mediterranean, situated south of Greece, 
considered the moat southerly part of Europe. 
It lies between lat. 34** 57' and 35“ 41' N. and 
between long. 23“ 30' and 26“ 20' E. (Map: 
Greece, F 6). It is oblong in shape, having a 
length of about 160 miles, and varying from 
6 to 35 miles in width, with an area of 3327 
square miles. Its mountainous surface bears 
some resemblance to that of Greece. The west- 
ern part of the island is the more elevated, and 
contains the massive White, or Madaras, Range, 
rising at Hagios Theodores to a height of 8104 
feet. The central mass of Ida, or Psiloriti, 
reaches in Stavros 7103 feet. The eastern part 
is lower, but there are several peaks between 
5000 and 7000 feet high. The northern coast 
is w'ell indented and abounds in good harbors, 
that of Suda Bay on the northwest coast being 
one of the best in the Levant. The southern 
coast is mainly unbroken and inaccessible. There 
are several rivers, bub they run dry during the 
summer season. There are numerous springs 
throughout the island. The climate of Crete 
is one of the salubrious in Europe. In 

spite of its mountainous surface, Crete has a 
soil of remarkable fertility, producing m<^t of 
the southern fruits and grains. The thick 
forests which formerly covered the mountains 
have almost entirely disappeared, but there are 
still found some trees, such as the cypress, the 
chestnut, and the olive, cultivated mostly in 
the lowlands. 

The chief products are olive oil, grapes, 
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oranges, lemons, and other M>iithern fraits. The 
vine of Crete, which enjoyed sneh fame in the 
Middle Ages, has greatly deteriorated. One of 
the chief manufactured products exported is 
soap, which is made of olive oil. The commerce 
is chiefly with Greece, Austria-Hungary, the 
United Kingdom, Turkey, and Italy. In 1911 
imports were valwd at 21,359,0(H) drachmas, and 
exports at 15,631.000. The chief exports were: 
olive oil, 5,571,000 drachmas; raisins, 2,395,000; 
carobs, 1,811,000; southern fruits, 1,516,000; 
wine, 1,436.000; and soap, 1,138,0(K) (drachma 
= 10.3 cents). The principal ports are Canea, 
Retimo, and Candia. The Bank of Crete was 
founded m 1899, with a capital of 5,000,000 
drachmas, and obtain^ the privilege of issuing 
notes for 30 years. 

Crete was formerly a Turkish dependency. 
The inhabitants, in large part Christian, fre- 
quently rose against the Turkish authorities, 
who were supported by a strong Mohammedan 
minority. A long series of outbreaks culminated 
in a general rebellion in 1897, which led to the 
interference of GrecKje. Thereupon the four 
Great Po\\ers — Russia, France, Italy, and tl»e 
United Kingdom — intervened and established an 
autonomous Cretan government under the 
suzerainty of the Porte. A constitution, which 
came into force in 1899, vested the supreme 
authority in Prince George of Greece as High 
Commissioner of the Powers. A representative 
legislative assembly was established, and repre- 
sentatives at Rome of the four Po\Nera were 
given control of the island’s foreign affairs. 
The constitution as modified in 1907 curtailed 
the powers of the High Commissioner; under it 
the Assembly A\as composed of 65 members 
elected for three years. In 1906 the Powers gave 
to the King of the Hellenes the right of naming 
the High Commissioner in case of vacancy; 
Pi ince Gofirge resigned, and was succeeded 
(early in 1907) by Alexander Zaimia. a former 
Greek piemier In October, 1908, the Assembly 
declared the union of Crete with GrwH*e, and, in 
the absence of the High Commissi on<*r, chose a 
committee of six to govern the island in the 
name of the Hellenic King. In the following year 
the Powers decided that a high commissioner 
be not appointed nor the status quo changed. 
On Oct 14, 1912, the Prime Minister of Greece 
declared formally in the Greek Chamber the 
annexation of Crete. 

Revenue is derived chiefly from customs, ex- 
cise. and monopolies; expenditure is mostly for 
public works and security, instruction, and 
finance. In 1910 revenue and expenditure 
amounted to 6 465,760 and 7,308,632 drachmas, 
respectively, in 1911, 6.518.594 and 6,792,829. 
The public debt in 1912 was 4,615.709 drachmas. 

Primary instruction is nominally compulsory, 
but the school enrollment shows only about one 
pupil for 10 inhabitants. There are a few in- 
stitutions for secondary education. 

Under the Venetians the population of Crete 
was estimated at about 250, (KK). A decrease 
followed the Turkish conquest, but by 1821 the 
number had risen to an estimated 260,000. 
Another great decrease resulted from the War 
of 1821-30. so that an estimate of 1836 placed 
the population at only 130,000. The census of 
1881 showed 279,165 inhabitants (about 205,000 
Christians and 73, WM) Mohammedans; census of 
June 17, 19(H), 310,056 (260,719 Christians, 
33,496 Mohammedans) ; census of June 17, 1911, 
344,001 (307,812 Christians, 27,8,52 Mohamme- 


dans, 487 Jews, and 7850 foreigners) . Tha 
Christians are almcmt entirely of the Orthodcn; 
Greek faith. It is to li^ noted that the Moham- 
medans have rapidly decrease ; they, as well a« 
the Christians, are of Gredc origin and speak 
Greek. Of the foreigners about two-thirds were 
Greeks and about one-sixth Turks. Canea, the 
capital, had. in 1911, 24,399 inhabitants; Candia 
(Iraklion), 25,185; Retimo (Rethymnon), 9086, 

History. Archeological diaeoveries tmid to 
show that the island was settli^ at a very 
early period by Phcenicians and Egyptians, and 
that it undoubtedly was a stepping-stone for 
those who brought the culture of the valley of 
the Nile to the mainland of Gret*ce. These* dis- 
coveries have shown also that the civllimtion 
known sometimes as “Minoan,” soinetimt^ as 
“.Egean,” extended back many millennia before 
Christ , by 2500 or 2000 b.c. Cr<*te was the domi- 
nant power in the .Egean worlds. Traces of 
this Cretan civilization extend from Canaan to 
Sicily. Thus the Gret»k stones about Minew 
(q.v.), once regarded as wholly mythical, have 
been in many ways remarkably confirmed. 

One of the earliest historical notices of the 
island is that embodied in the Odyssey (xix, 
172-179), Here it is spoken of as well popu- 
lated by various peoples — pure Cretans, Aclneans, 
Dorians, and otliers. The main element in the 
population was Gr(H*k, but whether Dorian or 
some other type is uneiTtain. When the Odys- 
sey was composed, Cnosus, Minos’s capital, situ- 
ated in the northern part, was the greatest of 
the 90 cities of Crete. By the side of Cnosus, 
the city republics of Gortyna in the south and 
Cydonia in the northwe.st rose to great promi- 
nence. See Archeology, I, The Pre-M yceneean 
or Afinoan Period, and II, Myeetuian Period; 
Candia, Megalokastron ; Cnosus; Gortyna, 
Goubnia. Minos; Phestus. For brief sum- 
maries of the more important works bearing on 
the recent discoveries in Crete, see, in addition 
to the bibliography under Archeology, Shear, 
“The Discoveries in Crete,” in The Classiml 
Weekly vol. li, pp. 242-244 (1909), and id., 
“Crete and Crc'tan Archieology,” in The Classi- 
cal Weekly, vol. vii, pp. 82-85 (1914). Con- 
sult al«o Archeology and Crete in The New 
International Year Book^ the volumes for 1908- 
13. 

As allies of Mithridates the Greah and, later, 
the Cilician pirates, the inhabitants of Crete 
came into conflict with Rome, and after a des- 
perate resistance of two years were finally sub- 
dued by Metcllus, in 66 B.c. On the division of 
the Empire the island fell to the Byzantine 
rulers, who held it till the year 823, when it was 
conquered by an army of Saracens from Anda- 
lusia. In 963 the Byzantines drove out the 
Saracens and reestablished Christianity in the 
country. Upon the establishment of the Latin 
Empire of the East, in 1204, Crete was given to 
Boniface of Montferrat, who sold it to the 
Venetians. These retained their power till 1669, 
when the Turks, after a blockade lasting 21 
years, took the fortress of Candia. The last 
vestiges of Venetian authority di8appear«*d in 
1715, and Crete remained a part of the Ottoman 
Empire, in spite of various attempts at revolt, 
in 1770 and in 1821-24. When Grewje beeame 
independent in 1830, Crete, through the influence 
of the AUied Powers — England, Russia, and 
France — ^was ceded to Egypt; under Mustola 
Pasha (1832-52) the island flourished. In 1840 
Crete passed again under Turkish control. 
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The prevailing between the Christian 

and the Mtigsulinan inhabitants led to repeated 
revolts and civil wars throughout the nineteenth 
eentury. An maurrection lasting from 1866 to 
18fi8 extorted from the Porte the promise of 
reforms in the government; the pledge remained 
nnredecmed, how'ever, till 1878, when the Sultan, 
spurred on by the Congress of Berlin, issued a 
pact or charter, and appointed a Christian 
Governor-General of the island. This was offset 
by a Mu8'4ulraan military governor. In 1889 
the Christians rose in arms, but the revolt was 
fiUf)pr(*ftsed, the pact was abrogated, and the 
island held under military rule till 1894, when 
the intervention of the Powers led to the re- 
appointment of a Christian governor. 

In 1896 a fresh uprising took place. The Sul- 
tan gave bis consent to the calling of a national 
assembly, but the Christian insurgents refused 
to lay down their arms, in expectation of as- 
sistance from Greece. In February, 1897, a 
Greek force landed in Crete and attacked the 
Turkish troc^s. But Greece, which had counted 
on European sympathy in its struggle with 
'lurkey, found itself alone. Austria, England, 
France, Germany, Italy, and Russia declared 
that Crete should be granted complete auton- 
omy, but that annexation to Grt'ece was im- 
poHsible. Italy, France, Russia, and England 
tin'll established a peaceful blockade of the 
island and demanded that Cireece rt*call its 
troops. The refusal of Gri'eee plunged it into 
war with Turkey, tli(* outcome of which destroyed 
all hopes of annexation. From 1897 to near 
the end of 1898 Crete was the scene of continu- 
ous violence. At length the Ottoman forces 
were witlidrawn from the island, and in Decem- 
ber, 18f>8. Prince George of Greece was created 
High CotnniiHHioner of Crete for the Powers for 
three years. A national assembly met and 
formed a constitution providing for the creation 
of a legislature and guaranteeing freedom of 
religion to all inhabitants. Although order was 
restored, popular sent! incut continued to be in- 
creasingly m favor of annexation to Greece, and 
in 1904 the High Commissioner attempted to 
gam the consent of the Powers to such a step, 
but without success. There were revolts against 
the High Commissioner’s arbitrary policy in 
1904 and 1905; in the latter year a revolutionary 
assembly proclaimed the union of the island 
with Greece, and this was followed by a similar 
proclamation on the part of the regular Cham- 
ber. The Powers intervened, and after some 
desultory fighting the insurgents laid down their 
arms in KovemlHT, 1905. 

In 1906 Prince George resigned the High 
Coinmissioncrsbip of Crete and returned to 
Athens, hut the designation of his successor was 
accorded by the protecting Powers to King 
George of Greece as a satisfaction to Greek 
national sentiment. This arrangement lasted 
six years, but by no means satisfied any of the 
parties directly interested. The overwhelming 
majority of Greeks in the Cretan Assembly 
persist^ in treating their island as an integral 
part of the Greek Kingdom, while the govem- 
mimt at Athens, out of deference to the four 
protecting Powers, was obliged to respect Crete 
as a shadowy vassal of Turkey. The six years 
were marked by almost constant political un- 
rest on the island. A renewed proclamation of 
union with Greece in 1908, the exclusion of 
Mohammedan deputies who refused to take an 
oath of allegiance to King George in 1910, and 


the election of delegates to represent Crete m 
the National Assembly which revised the con- 
stitution of the Greek Kingdom in 1912, pro- 
voked in each case repeated intervention of the 
Powers. 

It was a Cretan leader, Eleutherios Venezelos 
(q.v.), who in 1910 became Premier of Greece 
and organized the Balkan League that prepared 
to wage war against Turkey. A popular upris- 
ing of Cretans in March, 1912, put an end to 
the government that had been forced upon the 
island by the protecting Powers, and erected in 
its stead a provisional government, the recep- 
tion of whose delegates at Athens in October, 
1912, was one of the excuses for the outbreak 
of the Balkan War (q.v.). In that war the 
Cretans fought shoulder to shoulder with their 
fellow Greeks of the Greek Kingdom, and by 
the Treaty of London (May 31, 1913) Turkey 
renounced all sovereignty over the island The 
union of Crete with (Greece was formally recog- 
nized by the other Balkan states by the Treaty 
of Bucharest (Aug. 10, 1913). 

Consult Pashley, Travels in Crete (Cam- 
bridge, 1837) ; Spratt, Travels and Researches 
in Crete (London, 1865) ; Stillman, The Cretan 
Insurrection of 1886-68 (New York, 1874) ; 
Mitchell, The Creek, the Cretan, and the Turk 
(London, 1897) , Freese, 8hort Popular History 
of Crete (ib., 1897) ; Howes, Crete the Fore- 
runner of Oreece (ib., 1007), Nevor-Batteje, 
Camping in Crete (ib, 1914). See also 
Arch;eoi ogy. 

CBETE. A city in Saline Co., Neb., 20 
miles southvest of Lincoln, on the Chicago, 
Burlington, and Quincy and the Missouri Pacific 
railroads, and on the Blue River (Map Ne- 
braska, H 4), It has a public library and is 
the seat of Doane College (Congregational), 
established in 1872, which has a v ell-equipped 
observatory. The principal industries com- 
prise flour mills, a creamery, and a voting- 
booth factory. Settled in 1867, Crete was 
incorporated as a village in 1871 and is at 
present governed under a revised charter of 
1886. Tile council is made up of the mayor 
and representatives from the city wards. The 
city owns and operates its water works and 
clectnc-light plant. Pop,, 1900, 2199; 1910, 
2404. 

CE^ITIN, k^li-ta^^^ Jo.shph (1800-57). An 
American ecclesiastic, first Roman Catholic 
Bi'^hop of St. Paul, Minn. He was born in 
Lyons, France, studied there, was ordained a 
priest, and in 1838 volunteered to assist Bishop 
Loras, of Dubuque, low'a, as a worker in the 
American missions. Vicar-general of Dubuque 
until 1851, and pastor of the cathedral church 
of St. Raphael for much of the time, he in that 
year received episcopal consecration as pioneer 
Bishop of St, Paul, and entered upon his work 
with a clergy of nine. He soon established a 
school, a seminary, a hospital, and an asylum; 
restored the mission among the Winnebagoes 
at Long Prairie; founded new missions among 
the Ojibways; and began a cathedral. Iji three 
years he had increased the number of churches 
from I to 29, and to these had added 35 
stations. 

CB^JTIKEATT-d^OLY, kiA'teW zhd'ir 
Jacqubs (1803-75). A French author. He 
was born at Fontenay-le-Comte, Vendee. Of 
his verse Les chants romains (1826) are best 
known. He wrote for the newspapers and 
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made ^eeial historieal studies, particularly of 
the war of the Vend4e. BSs principal work is 
I/MiBtmre reUgieuse^ pohttqm et httSmire de 
la Compagn%€ de Jims (6 vols., 1844-46), 
written from unedited and authentic docu- 
ments and practically an official history. Con- 
sult Maynard’s biography {Paris, 1875). 

CBE'TIKISM (Fr. eritmisme^ from crittn, 
idiot, possibly from OF. chnstien, chrestien, 
Ft. chritten, an innocent; or from Lat. errfa, 
chalk, suggested by the chalky pallor of cretins ; 
or, more probably, from Rhseto-Romanic ere#, 
dwarf: cretin, diminutive). A term applied in 
a general sense to idiocy or defective mental 
development, depending upon local causes and 
associated with bodily deformity or arrested 
growth. Endemic cretinism is found associated 
W'ith goitre {q.v.) in the lower Alpine valleys, 
not only of Switzerland and Italy, but of the 
Pyrenees, Syria, India, and China. Families 
moving into goitrous districts are apt to de- 
velop goitre in the first generation, cretmisna 
in the second and succeeding generations In 
Europe it is rarely met witli at a higher 
elevation than 3000 feet, and haunts chiefly the 
valleys surrounded by bigli and steep walls of 
rock, winch exclude the light and limit the 
frt'C circulation of air. Cretins are either im- 
beciles wnth mtelligence or idiots, their bodies 
are dwarfed, wnth curvature of the spine, 
pendulous belly, distorted legs, small wide-apart 
eyes, large mouth, with protruding lower lip, 
sparse harsh hair, dry skin, low forehead, and 
irregularly large or small skull. 

Cretinism is believed to be due to lime in 
the drinking W’ater of the districts in which 
these people live; its immediate cause, how- 
ever, has been proved to bo dependent upon 
disease of the thyroid gland Treatment of 
adult cretins wnth thyroid gland, administered 
by the mouth, has resulted in some improve- 
ment. Treatment of infant cretins with doses 
of the gland has resulted in a cure, hut the 
thyroid must be taken as food for life, otherwise 
the patient relapses into an imbecile and the 
physical changes return. Sporadic cretinism, or 
infantile myxcetlema, is related both to endemic 
cretinism and myxmdeina (q.v.). Atrophy of 
the thyroid gland', due to traumatism, infectious 
disease, alcoholism, or emotional shock in the 
parents, results in deficient thyroid secretion; 
but changes in the pituitary body and the 
thymus gland have also been observed. The 
phvsical and mental changes are like those of 
endemic cretinism. The skin is coarse and 
thick, the nostrils broad and flattened. Develop- 
ment is exceedingly slow; the teeth appear 
late, the child is helpless. In this form of 
cretinism, a cure, if treatment is begun early, 
is generally brought about by the continuous 
administration of thyroid extract, wffiich may 
be considered a specific in this disease. The 
improvement wrought in a child within a few 
months is remarkable. See Goitbb, Thyroid 
Gland; Myxcedema. 

CBETOHNE, kr^-ton' (so named after its 
manufacturer). Originally a white cloth of 
French manufacture. The name is now applied 
to a printed cotton fabric intrixiueed about 1860 
and used for curtains or for covering furniture. 
Chintz fq.v,), so much employed for the same 
purpose in former years, i» a comparatively 
thin printed cloth highly glazed. Cretonne, 
how'ever, is generally thick and strong, and with 
a twilled, crape, basket, wave, or other figure 


produced on the loom. When a pattom is 
printed on this uneven surface, it has a rich, 
soft appearance. A cretonne is rarely calen- 
dered or glazed. The thick weft threads of 
inferior qualities are commonly formed of waste 
cotton, and the patterns upon toesc, though 
often bright and showy, arc, as a rule, printed 
ill more or less fugitive colors. Borne cretonnes 
are printed on both sides w’itli different patterns. 

CBEttSA, kr^-u'sa (T^t., from Gk. Kpiovff&i 
Kreousa\. 1. The wife of Jason and daughter 
of King Croon of Corinth. She was burned to 
death with her father by the magical poisoned 
diadem and robe given to her as bridal gifts 
by Medea. Consult the Mr dm of Euripidc*^. 
2- The daughter of Priam and llt'cuha and wife 
of iEncaa. Bbe disappeared during the flight 
from Troy, and when -Eneas returmal to the 
burning city to search for her she reappeared, 
announcing' her adoption as a nymplt bv Cy- 
bcle, and prophesying his coming good fortune 
in Italy. Consult Vergil, Mncid, ii, 730-7D4. 

CBEDSE. krez (Fr., hollow), A central de- 
partment of France, watered by the riier 
Creuae (Map: France. S., F 3). Area, 2164 
square niilea. Po]).. 1896, 279,366: 1901, 277,- 
831, 1911, 266,188. The streams, with the 

exception of the Creusc, are insignificant. The 
climate is cold, moist, and variable, and the 
soil poor except in the infrequent valleys. The 
products arc rye, wheat, buckwheat, oats, and 
potatoes, hut the raising of cattle forms the 
chief branch of rural industry. Large quanti- 
ties of chestnuts and fruit arc grown. Coal is 
mined at Almn and Bourganeuf, W'hile iron, 
lead, tin, and antimony are found at various 
places. Carpets, dyestuffs, lumber, shoes, hats, 
and porcelain arc* manufactured. The people 
of Creusc annually migrate in large numbers 
to find work in various parts of France, making 
local labor scarce and high-priced. Capital, 
Gueret 

CBEXTSE. A river of France, rising in the 
mountains on the southern border of the De- 
partment of Creusc. flowing in a generally 
north-nortliw’cst direction through that depart- 
ment, then in a northerly and westerly direc- 
tion through Indre, then on the borders of the 
departments of Viminc and Indre-et-Loire, and 
falling into tlie Vienne, a tributary of the 
Loire, about 12 miles north of Clia.tellerault, 
after a course of 150 miles. 

CBEXJTZ, kroits, Gustaf Philh’, Count 
(1731-85). A Swedish politician and poet, 
born in Finland. In 1763 he was sent as Min- 
ister to Madrid, and in 1766 as Minister to 
Paris, where in 1783 he concluded with Benja- 
min Franklin a commercial treaty between 
Sw'eden and the United States. He is chiefly 
known for the idyl A Us och Camella {Atyn and 
Camilla, 1761), which, with 10 other poems, 
appeared edited by Gyllenborg (179,5) ; a new 
edition ( 1862 ) . 

CBETTZEB, kroPtsSr, Geobg Friedrich { 1771- 
18.58). A German philologist. He was born at 
Marburg and studied there and at Jena, In 
1802 he w'as appointed a professor at Marburg 
and in 1804 obtained the chair of philology and 
ancient history at Heidelberg, which he occu- 
pied, with great credit, for 44 ycArs. In 1848 
he retired to private life- He died at Heidel- 
berg, Feb. 15, 1868. His first and probably his 
greatest work was Hyrnholik nnd Mythologie der 
alien, Volker, hesonders der Oriechen (1810-12). 
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This tr^iise, which asserti^ the sjmbolieal 
character of ancient raytholc^ies, excited a 
lively controverey, in which Gottfried Hermann 
and J. H. Voss appeared as the opponents of 
Crcttzer. His next work in importance was a 
complete edition of the works of Plotinus (3 
vols., Oxford, 1835). With G. H. Moser, Creuxer 
edited i^eral works of Cicero — Be Natura 
Deorum (1818); Be hegihue (1824); Be Re 
Publtm (1828); and Be Bwinatione (1828). 
B(4ween 1837 and 1848 he published a partial 
collection of his writings in 10 vols. (Beutsche 
Rchriften, I^eipzig and Darmstadt), the last of 
which contains his autobiography under the 
title Am dem Lehen einea alien Professors. 
This was supplemented by his Parahponn-na der 
Lehenskizze einea alien Professors (Frankfort, 
1868). He was also a prolific writer of essays 
on arcliseolcgical topics. Consult Stark, Fried- 
rich Creuzer^ setn Rildungsgang und seine 
hleihmde Bedeutung (IleidellnTg, 1875), and 
Handys, A History of (Hassical Scholarship^ \ol. 
iii (Cambridge, 1908). 

CBEtlZKACH, kroits'nhG. See Kbeuznacii. 

CBEVALTu^ (frcim Sp. eahalla, horse mack- 
erel, from cabal lo, horse, from Lat. caballus^ 
horse), or Cavally. A name in Florida and 
the West Indies for various edible mackiTcl- 
like sea fish of the genus Caranw (family 
Carangidfc), especially the large horse crevall^, 
or jacK (Carangus hippos) ^ which is found on 
both coasts of the warm parts of America and 
also in the Fast Indies. It is olivaceous above; 
sides and below golden; opercle marked with a 
large black blotch , canines of the lower jaw 
very prominent. It frequently exceeds 15 
pounds in weight and is common in Florida, 
where it is regarded as a fine food fish. A 
closely related species (Carangus cahallus) of 
the Pacific coast of Mexico is called “cocinero,” 
or “cocinero dorado.” See Jurel; Plate of 
Hobhr Mackkrel. 

CBEVASSE, krft-vlis'. See Gij^cieb. 

CBEVATJX, krflVd', Jules Nicxilas (1847- 
82). A French explorer, born at Tjorquin, Lor- 
raine. He made four extensive tours through 
South America. On the first of these (1877) he 
visited the interior of Guiana and crossed to 
the Tumuchumac Mountains, the first European 
to perform that feat. In the following year he 
visited the valley of the Rio Oyapok and, after 
exploring the Amazon region, returned to Paris. 
On his next tour, undertaken for the purpose of 
exploring the left affluents of the Orinoco, he 
traveled from Bogotfi, along the upper Rfo 
Negro to the Rfo Guaviare, which he reached 
Oct. 20, 1880. In 1882 he journeyed through 
the valley of the Paranft, explored the Tapajos 
and several other rivers, and discovered numer- 
ous remains of Inca civilization. While en- 
deavoring to ascend the Pilcomayo, in order to 
visit certain Indian tribes, he was attacked by 
the Tobas and killed with 19 of his companions; 
tw'O Bolivians of his escort alone escaped to re- 
late the details of the catastrophe. An account 
of his explorations has since appeared under 
the title Fojwgea dam VAmSrique du 8ud 
(1883). A work published by the Gecgraphi- 
cal Scwiety of Paris, and entitled Fleunes de 
VAmirique du Bud (1883), is also based upon 
his rt'searehes. 

CB^VECCEtJB, kriv^kfr', Jean Hectob Saint 
John pi (1731-1813). A French agrieultnrist, 
traveler, and author. He was born at Caen 
and was educated in England. He came to 
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America in 1754, bought nn estate near New 
York, and married the daughter of an American 
merchant. He suffered much from the Revolu- 
tionary War, and in 1780 was imprisoned thr^ 
months in New York on suspicion of being a 
spy. He was sent to England as a prisoner, 
was exchanged, reached France in 1782, and 
introduced there the culture of the American 
potato. On his return to New York (November, 
1783) as French Consul, he found his wife 
dead, his house burned; his children, too, had 
disappeared, but were finally found in the care 
of a kindly merchant. He had previously pub- 
lished Letters of an American Farmer (1782), 
which he translated into French and published 
in Paris. They gave such glowing accounts of 
the climate and fertility of America that 590 
families are said to have left France for the 
Ohio valley on the strength of his statements. 
He wrote also a volume on Potato Culture (in 
French), and A Journey in Vpper Pennsylvania 
and in New York State (2 vols., in French, 
1801). In his most important work, the Let- 
ters^ Cr&vecoeur, though a man of much culti- 
vation, writes as a simple-hearted American 
farmer. Internal evidence in his writings tends 
to indicate that he was a Quaker, and the 
likelihood that he was such is strengthened by 
his refusal to take any part in the military 
controversies of the Revolution. His idyllic 
descriptions of life in the New World, with its 
approximation to Rousseau’s state of nature, 
transformed crudity into an idealistic mirage 
that fascinated the philosopher. The Letters 
were translated into German and Dutch, and 
their idealized treatment of American rural 
life may perhaps be traced in Campbell, 
Southey, Coleridge, and ■ Byron — ^possibly in 
Chateaubriand. After holding his consulship 
for 10 years Cr^vecoeur returned to France, 
d\ing at Sareelle^. Consult Tyler, Literary 
History of the Revolution (New York. 1897). 

CBEVILLENTE, kra'vA-lyan'tft. A town of 
Spain, in the Province of Alicante, about 20 
miles west-southwest of the city of that name 
(Map: Spain, E 3). It is picturesquely situ- 
ated at the foot of the hills some 10 miles from 
the boundary of Murcia, and has a pretentious 
town hall and a castle, formerly the possession 
of the Count of Altamira. Weaving and agri- 
culture are the principal industries. Crevillente 
is supposed to have been founded by the Ro- 
mans. Under the Goths it formed part of the 
Kingdom of Todmir; it passed into the hands 
of the Moors, by whom it was held until 1263, 
when it was taken by Jaime el Conquistador. 
Pop., 1900, 10,726; 1910, 10,452. 

CBEW (older form also c?rwe, apocopated from 
accrue, OF. acrewe, acreue, increment, from 
acreistre, Fr. accroitre, to increase, from Lat. 
accrescere, to increase, from ad to -J- crescere, 
to grow). A term used to designate the body 
of men employ^ to man a ship, boat, gun, 
etc. The crew' of a full-rigged sailing ship is 
divided into five parts — forecastlemen, foretop- 
men, maintopmen, mizzentopmen, and after- 
guard; these are called the parts of the ship, 
and they are again subdivided into port and 
starboard itaickes, and €«ch 'watch is again 
separated into first and second parts port (or 
starboard). Modern men-oL-war without sail 
power usually have the crew divided according 
to the arrangement of the battery. It is cus- 
tomary to have as many gun divisions as the 
arrangement of the battery demands. In ad- 
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ditlon to th(^e there are the powder diTision, 
engin eer*8 division, and murines. 

C&BWy Hewby (185ft~ ). An Americraa 

physicist, at Richmond, Ohio. He gradu- 
ated at Princeton in 1882, was fellow in physics 
at Johns Hopkins University in 1884-87, 
and instructor in physics at Haverford College 
in 1888-91. In 1891-92 he was astronomer of 
Lick Obaerratory, and in 1892 was appointed 
professor of physics at Northwestern University 
(Evanston, 111.). He was president of the 
American Physical Society in 1909-10, In 1912 
he became president of the Illinois Academy of 
Science. He also became assistant editor of the 
A atrophy steal Journal and published Elements 
of Physios (1899; 3d ed. rev., 1909) ; Prtnctples 
of Mechames (1908); General Physics (1908; 
1911). 

'^CREWE, kroo. A town of Cheshire, England, 
about 34 miles southeast of Liverpool (Map: 
England, D 3). It is a central station of sev- 
eral railw-ays and oives its importance to the 
ehtablisliment in 1843 of the immense work- 
shops of the London and Northwestern Rail- 
w'ay, which employ more than 7000 men. Crewe 
w’aa incorporated in 1877. Its affairs are ad- 
ministered by a mayor, a municipal council of 
21, and a board of aldermen of seven members. 
(See» Cheat Britain, Local Government.) In 
order not to interfere with its immense pas- 
senger traffic, maii\ miles of railway have been 
tunneled under thV city to transport freight. 
It is also a mail-distribiiting centre. Its supply 
of gas and water is provided by the London 
and Northwestern Railway. It has a modern 
system of sewerage connected wnth a sewage 
farm. Tw'o hospitals, a technical school and 
school of art, a library, public baths, and a 
large general market are maintained by the 
corporation. Among its chief industries are 
the manufacture of locomotives, railway cars, 
clothing, and fustian. Pop. (municipal 
borough), 1891, 32.774; 1901, 42,074; 1911, 

44.070. 

CREWE, Robert 0Frr.EY Ashburton Cbewe- 
Melnes, Maquis of (1838- ). A British 

statesman, educated at 'I'rinity Oillege, Cam- 
bridge. He was as^l8tant private secretary 
to the Secretary for Foreign Affairs in 1883-84, 
Lord in Waiting to the Queen in 1886, and 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in 1892-95. In 
1903-08 he was Lord President of the Council, 
in 1908 Lord Privy Seal, and in 1908-10 Sec- 
retary of State for the Colonies. He became 
Secretary of State for India in 1910, again 
Lord Privy Seal in 1912, and also His Maj- 
esty’s Lieutenant for the County of London 
in the same year. He received the Oxford 
D.C.L. in 1912. Besides several articles on 
Ireland, he is author of a volume of Stray 
Verses (1889-90; 2d ed., 1893). 

CREYTOH, kra^ton, Paul. A pseudonym of 
J. T. Trowbridge, 

CRIB. See Fouindation. 

CB3GBC3AOE (from mb, rack, Ger. Krippe, 
OHG. krtppUf also chripfa; connected with 
MHG. krebe, basket, which is probably related 
to Lat. corbis, basket). A game of car^, which 
can be played by two, three, or four persons, 
but is mostly played by two with a pack of 52 
cards. When four persons are engaged, they 
take sides. The value of the cards is: face 
eards 10, ace one, and the rest as mark^. The 
number of cards dealt is usually five or six. 
The points are Mored on a Imrd, and 61 
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constitutes game. The players cut for d^j 
the player who the di»l iskkea three points, 
as a makeweight for toe adversary’s advantage. 
Five (or six) cards in alternate succession 
are tlien d^lt, toe rest of the pato teing placed 
face do^ward on the table. The players gather 
up their cards. Inspect them, and select two 
to place them on the table face down. These 
cards are called “the crib’^ and become the 
property of the dealer. The nondealer then 
cuts the remainder of the pack, and the dealer 
turns up the top card. The pky then begins, 
the player announcing the value of each card 
as he plays it: thus, suppose it is a king, he 
calls 10 — the next player says. e.g.. 8; then 
another card is played by the* first player, and 
80 on until the whole amount reaches 31, or 
as near it, without exceeding it, as can Iw ac- 
complished. The details of counting the points 
made in play are too intricate to exemplify in 
a general description. After the play of the 
hand is completed, each player counts all the 
fifteens he can by any combination make out of 
the cards he holds in conjunction with the 
“turn up” card. Then the dealer takes up 
the four cards thrown out for the “crib” by the 
two players as already mentioned, and counts 
tliem in the same way in eonjunetion with the 
turn up or start card. Each player is entitled, 
in addition to the points made in play or in 
crib, to count “pairs,” “pairs royal,” “doulde 
pairs royal,” and for the knave (“his nobs”) 
as well as to count sequences — tliree or more 
cards following in successive numbers — and 
flushes, when all the eards in crib rire of the 
same suit. Consult: Cady, Cnhbage (New 
York, 1897); “Aquarius,” Piquet and Cnhbage 
(London, 1883) , Foster's Complete Hoyle 
(New York, 1909). 

CRIB'BIHO, or CRIB BITING. A bad 

habit, met with especially in tiie lighter breeds 
of horses and those spending a considerable 
amount of time in the stable. Tlie act consists 
in the animal seizing with his teetli the manger, 
rack, or any other such objeet, and then ardi* 
iiig the neck, giving a grunt, and ajiparently 
swallowing air, and is technically called “wind 
sucking.” Cribbing hprings often from idle 
play, may be first indulged in during groom- 
ing, especially if the operation is conducted in 
tlie stall, and the animal he needlessly teased or 
tickled, is occasionally learned, apparently, by 
imitation from a neighbor ; and in the first in- 
stance is frequently a symptom of some form of 
indigestion. Its indulgence may Vie suspect(‘d 
where the anterior edge of the front teeth is 
worn off, and will soon be proved by turning the 
animal loose where he can find suitable objects 
to lay hold of. It usually interferes witii thriv- 
ing and condition and leads to attacks of indi- 
gestion. It can be prevented only liy thi* use 
of a muzzle or throat strap, by covering the 
mangers and other stable fittings with iron, or 
by using box stalls without any manger or 
projecting wood. 

CRICHTON, krl'ton, James (1560-82), 
called The Admirable Crichton. A Rcotehman 
famous for his versatility and his universal ac- 
complishments. He was the son of Robert 
Crichton, of Eliock, Dumfriesshire, who was 
joint Ijord Advocate of Scotland from 1.362 to 
1573 and from 1573 to 1581. On his mother’s 
side he claimed descent from the old Scottish 
kings. He was educated at St. Andrews Uni- 
versity. Before he reached his tveentieth year 
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he lia&d, it memB, '‘run through the whole cii^le 
of the scieneee,” mastered 10 different languages, 
and perf^ted himself in every knightly ac- 
eompfishment. In Paris, Rome, Venice, Padua, 
and Mantua he achieve the mc^ extraordinary 
vktoies in disputation on all branches of 
human knowledge and excited universal aniaze> 
ment and applause. The beauty of his person 
and the elegance of his manners also made him 
a great favorite; while, as if to leave no ex- 
cellence unattained, he vanquished a famous 
swordsman in a duel at Mantua (1582). The 
lluke of Mantua appointed him preceptor to 
his son, Vincenzo di donzaga, a dissolute and 
profligate youth. On July 3, 1582, according 
to Douglas Crichton, in his Admirable Crichton: 
the Meal Chm^aeter, Crichton was attacked in 
the streets of Mantua by six masked men. He 


(1866- ). A British soldier and explorer, 

^ueated at Magdalene College, Cambridge. He 
became a lieutenant in the British army in 
1884. He was a member of Joseph Thomson’s 
exploring expedition to the Atlas Mountains, 
reached the top of Tizi Likumpt (15,(H)0 feet) 
in 1888, and afto the recall of Thomson had 
sole charge of The expedition. In 1890 he re- 
ceived a commission in the Bechuanaland 
Border Police. In 1892 he was taken prisoner 
by a Matabele impi, and in 1900-02 he served 
in South Africa. He was promoted lieutenant 
colonel in 1911. A fellow of the Royal deo- 
graphieal Society, his writings on exploration 
include: In the Heart of the Atlas, Two Afri- 
can Cities; Across the Veldt to Buluwayo. 

CRICKET (OF. crequet, Fr. oriquet; ulti- 
mately imitative in origin). Any of the salta- 



REPRE8KNTATIVE CRICKETS. 


1. Common blaek cricket (aryUusntglt^tus) 2 A winalcss cricket (Ceuiophilut maadaitu). 3. A tree cricket, the small 
green or snowy cncket ((Ecanthus mreus), femSe 4 Same, male. 5. A mole cricket {Gryllotalpa horealu). 


pushed them so hard that thoir leader pulled 
off hia mask and disclosed the features of Vin- 
cenzo. With an excess of loyalty Crichton 
threw' himself upon his knees and begged the 
young prince’s pardon, at the same time pre- 
senting him with hm sw-ord, W'hich the heartless 
jouth plunged into the body of his tutor. What 
degret' of truth there may be in the eulogies 
of his biographers it is impossible to determine, 
but he IS known to have associated himself 
with the Venetian publisher Aldus Manutius, 
w'ho i# the authority for many otherwise un- 
Ruthenticated biograpliieal details. W. H. Ains- 
worth wrote a romance founded on the story 
of Crichton in 1837. Consult: P. F. Tvtler, 
The Life of James Crichton (London, 1819; 
rev. ed., 1823) ; Douglas Crichton, The Admi- 
rable Crwhton: the Real Character (ib., 1909); 
Whibley, Essays m Bwqraphy (ib., 1913). 
CRXCHTOH-BROWHE, Hasold W. A. F. 


torial insects of the orthopterous family dryl- 
lidse, distinguished from the Locustidae by the 
cylindrical spear-shaped ovipositor of the fe- 
male. The family contains three very distinct 
groups : { 1 ) mole crickets ( q.v. ) , w'ith fore 

legs developed for burrownng; (2) tree crickets 
(q.v.) ; (3) true crickets, including’ the common 
field and house crickets. Most of them in all 
parts of the world are black or of some dull 
color and are mainly nocturnal. They are 
herbivorous, and the American blaek field crick- 
ets are most abundant in neglected fields, or 
where layers of old straw', etc., give them 
warmth and hiding. They dig holes in the 
ground and sit tliere during the day, chirping, 
as if with contented enjoyment, and ^ing abroad 
at night; but any disturbance near them will 
produce instant quiet. Their are laid in 
the loose soil, duefly in the autumn, and hatch 
in the sprii^, few adults surviving the winters 
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of climates* The commoii^t specie in 
the north^teni United States ((Jryttna tie^- 
lectus) (M^sionallj comes into hoii^a; but the 
house cricket proper is a European one {Gryllua 
dhmmtwus) which habitually domesticate it- 
self, and is especially fond of the crevit^s about 
^d-titshioned fireplaws, where its merry chirp- 
ing has woven itself into the romance and 
poetry of all Western nations, as a sound sug- 
gestive of domestic cheer. This species is now 
acclimatized in Canada and some of the North- 
eastern States. The wingless crickets are rep- 
resented in the United States by a species 
(Ceutophilus maculutus) common in New 
England. 

The chirping of these insects, which begins 
in midsummer, is produced by rubbing a filelike 
ridge of one wing over a scraping surface of 
the other. Only the males have these organs, 
and it is generally agreed that the sounds serve 
either to call or excite the mute females, A 
certain Sicilian species is said to make a noise 
audible a mile away. The apparatus and the 
musical characteristics of the sound have been 
exhaustively studied by S. H. Scudder, who 
says that the notes of the black field cricket 
are pitched at E natural, two octaves above 
middle C, The songs of other sorts of crickets 
vary from this, each in its own way. To this 
same group belong some curious forma of the 
tropics in which “the front of the head is pro- 
duced into a leafhke projection.” Another group 
are of very diminutive size and resemble minute 
roaches; one genus {Myrmecophtla) dwells al- 
together in the nests of ants, both in Europe 
and m North America. Several species have 
been described. Other Gryllids are among the 
insects inhabiting caves. Consult Howard and 
Marlatt, “Principal Household Insects of the 
United States,” in United Staten Department of 
Agriculture, Dimnion of Entomology, Bulletin 
4, N. s. (Washington, 1896). See Cave Ani- 
mals and Symbiosis, and compare Locust; 
Katydid, Mole Cricket, Tree Cricket. 

CBICKET (probably from OF criquet, stick 
used as a marker m the game of bowls). The 
national game of England is played wherever 
Englishmen have colonized, and in many of 
Great Britain’s possessions, notably m the West 
Indies, it has become popular with the natives 
In America it is played in certain portions of 
the United States and in the larger cities of 
Canada. The rules which govern the game all 
over the world are those made by the Maryle- 
bone Cricket Club of London and from time to 
time are regulated at meetings of this club. 
This has always been the custom since the club 
was founded, about the year 1744. Philadel- 
phia, which 18 the home of cricket in America, 
has more clubs than any other place in the 
United States or Canada, and the four larger 
clubs— Germantown, Belmont, Merion, and 
Philadelphia — compete annually for the Halifax 
cup. Two other cups are also competed for by 
some 15 minor clubs and second elevens from 
the principal clubs. Cricket in Philadelphia is 
controlled by the Associated Cricket Clubs of 
Philadelphia, in an organization composed of 
three del^ates from each of the four large 
clubs. TTiis organization publishes a periodical, 
the American Cricketer, founded in 1877. The 
Metropolitan District Cricket League, and the 
New York Cricket Association, which has as- 
sumed more importance of late years, regulate 
the matches within 20 miles of the city hall 
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in New York. The other organh^tiona ia ttie 
United States are the Cadtfornia Cricket Ai^- 
eiation, the Northwestern Cricket AsscKiiation, 
with head^quarters in Chicai^, and the Mm- 
sachusetts Cricket Association. International 
matches are played annually betw^n the United 
States and Canada, and on several occasions 
teams from Philadelphia have visited England, 
In 1912 the Philadelphia Cricket Club made 
an excellent showing abroad by winning five 
matches and drawing one out of nine played. 
Almost annually, in recent years, tuther an 
English, Australian, or Irisli eleven has visited 
Philadelphia, New York, and Toronto. The 
Intercollegiate Cricket Lt‘ague is composed of 
teams representing the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Harvard, and Haverford. 

The game is played between two teams of 
11 men each, on a level grass field, but the 
exigencies of climate in Australia and the Pa- 
cific slope of California sometimes necessitate 
a cement-based, matted stretch. In the centre 
of the field a wicket is pitched; i.c., three 
stumps of wood about 1% inches in diameter 
and 27 inches high are placed in a line so that 
with the space between them they cover 8 
inches; on the top of these are two light wood<‘n 
bails, Tw-enty-two yards in a direct line from 
and opposite these, three similar bail-topp(‘d 
stumps are erected. A line from eaeli wiek«‘t 
or set of stumps 8 feet, 8 inches in length, with 
the stumps in the wmtre, is draw'ii. This is 
the bowling crease, beyond which the bowler 
must not pass when delivering the ball. In 
front of the stumps, 4 feet from them and par- 
allel wuth them, another white line is drawn, 
called the popping crease, within which is the 
batsman’s domain. The bat used must not be 
longer than 38 inches or wider than 4^ inches. 
The ball is 3 inches in diameter and weighs 
about 5% ounces. An umpire is appointed by 
each team, and, before starting a match, they 
settle what shall be considered boundaries and 
other conditions of play. Then the captains 
tobs for the right to select which team shall 
go to the bat first. The team which so elects 
sends two men in, one to each wicket, the other 
team sends a bowler to one end and disperses 
the other 10 men about the field in such posi- 
tions as the captain’s knowledge of the kind of 
bowler and the kind of batter indicates to him 
as likely to be most efficacious. The umpire 
then calls “plav,” and the bowler bowls, not 
throws, the ball from the end opposite the 
batter. If it is a ball which the batsman can 
reach, he either blocks it or hits it to some 
part of the field; if he thinks he can run to 
the opposite wicket and the other batsman 
change places with him before tbe ball is re- 
turned and either wicket thrown down with it, 
he runs; and a “run” is scored each time the 
batsmen cross each other. The Imwkr bowls four, 
five, or six balls (four in a three days’ match) 
from one end, and then the ball is handed over 
to a second bowler, who bowls an equal number 
of balls from the opposite end. Tlie batsman 
may be put out in any of the following ways: 
if he fails to defend his wicket and the bowled 
ball knocks off the bails (“bowled”) ; a fielder 
catches a batted ball before it touches the 
grotmd (“caught”) ; should the batsman fail to 
have his bat or any part of his person within 
the popping crease before his wicket is thrown 
down with the ball (“run out”) ; if he steps out 
of bis groimd to play a ball, misses it, and the 
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wieket kmpm tiirowg hi» wicket down with it 
before he can step back { ‘‘stumped” ) ; if, when 
a straighi ball has been bowled to him, which 
in the judgment of the umpire would have hit 
his wicket had he not prevented it by inter- 
posing any part of his body except his hand 
(“leg before wicket”) ; if in playing at the ball 
he knocks down bis own wicket (“hit wicket”) ; 
or if he willfully ohstmets the fielders. When 
a batsman is put out, another takes his place, 
and the game proceeds until the tenth man 
is out. Then, there being no more batsmen to 
come, the eleventh man’s innings comes to an 
end, he being “not out.” The total number of 
runs made oflf the bats, with a few penalties 
added which it is not necessary to detail here, 
make up that side’s score. Then the other side 
goes in to bat. Kach eleven has normally tw'o 
innings taken alternately, the total score of each 
side determining the result of the match. 

Lillywhite, Crtcketas* Annual, and Wisden, 
Cricket Almanack, are the standard authorities 
on the rules for the current years. Consult: 
Murdoch, Cricket (London, 1893); Lyttelton, 
Outdoor (ranies' Cricket and Golf (ih., 1001); 
Prince Kanjitsinhji, The Jubilee Book of Cricket 
(Edinburgh, 1897); Read, Annals of Cricket 
(London, 1897); Spalding’s Cricket Guide (is- 
sued annually) ; Warner, Cricket in Many 
Climes (Philadelphia, 1901), and Cricket Across 
the Heas (New York, 1903). 

CBICKET FBOG. A small frog {Acris gryU 
lus; north<‘rn specimens are varu*ty crepitans), 
abundant throughout tlie wanner parts of the 
L’nited States, east of the plains, and noted for 
its rattling cneket-hke cries in spring. (See 
Colored I’late with Toad.) It is about an inch 
long, brownish, with a blackish triangular patch 
(a[>t‘x backward) between the eyes, the borders 
of which are light-colored, continued as a dor- 
sal band to the rear end of the body; throat 
in spring yellow, and legs barred; hut all these 
colors change with surroundings, as the species 
possessc'' the power of metachrosis in a high de- 
gree. “Tlie note of this species,” says Cope, 
“niav be exactly imitated by striking two 
marbles together, first slowly, then faster and 
faster, for a succession of about 20 or 30 beats. 
The noise cannot be heard at a very great dis- 
tunct'. ... It keeps on the high grass in and 
around marshy places, seldom if ever ascending 
trees or bushes. When pursued, it leaps w’ith 
prodigious agility and hides under w’ater.” 
Their eggs are deposited in April, in little 
masses attaclied to the blades of coarse grass. A 
short tune afterward all the great numbers 
which make the marshes so noisy in April and 
!May die off, so that until the eggs hatch and 
the 3oung “iK^epers” develop late in August, 
the species is practically extinct. Consult 
AWmtt, “Notes on the Habits of the Savannah 
Cricket Frog,” in American Naturalist (Phila- 
delphia, 1882), and Dickerson, The Frog Book 
(New York, 1906). 

CBICKET OBT THE SEABTH (Das Heim- 

ehen am Herde). An opera by Coldmark (q.v.), 
first produced in Vienna, March 21, 1896; in 
the United States, Nov. 7, 1912 (Philadelphia). 

CBICKET OK TWE HEABTH, The. A 
Christmas tale by Charlw Dickens (1845). 

CBIEFE, kr5f,‘ A police burgh and health re- 
sort in Perthshire, Gotland, on the Earn, 17 
miles west of Perth (Map: Scotland, E 3). It 
is beautifully situated at the foot of the (>iam- 
pians, near the entrance to the Highlands. It 


has a public library and a mechanics’ institute. 
Its healthful climate makes it a summer retr^t 
for invalids, who resort to its hydropathic es- 
tablishments. There are numerous handsome 
eountryseats in the vicinity. The greatest Scotch 
cattle market was held here till 1770, when it 
was removed to Falkirk. Its industries include 
the manufacture of leather, linen, cotton, and 
woolen goods. Pop., 1901, 5208; 1911, 5571. 

CBILE, Geobge W. (1864- ). An Amer- 

ican surgeon, bom at Chili, Ohio. He graduated 
from Ohio Northern University (A.B., 1884) 
and Wooster (M.D., 1887), and studied also in 
Vienna, London, and Paris. He was lecturer 
on the principles and practice of surgery at 
Wooster from 1893 to 1900, when he became 
professor of clinical surgery at Western Reserve 
University. In 1913 he was granted an hon- 
orary fellowship in the Royal College of Sur- 
geons. His book, On the Blood Pressure in 
Burgery (1903), is especially important. (See 
Blood FBessube.) He published, besides: 
Burgical Shock (1897) ; Surgery of the Respira- 
tory System (1900) ; Certain Problems Relating 
to Surgical Operations [ 1901 ) ; Hemorrhage 
and Transfusion (1909); Surgical Anemia 
Resuscitation (1914). 

CBILLOK) kr^’yON', Louis Balbis (or des 
Bai.be8) de Bebton de (1543-1615). A cele- 
brated French general, surnamed “L’homme 
sans peur,” and “Le brave.” He was bora 
at Murs, in Provence, and was trained for war 
under Francois de Lorraine, Duke of Guise, then 
the model of military chivalry. In L558 he gave 
proof of his valor at the siege of Calais and 
soon afterw^ard at the capture of Guinea. He 
fought against the Huguenots and distinguished 
himself at the battles of Dreux, Jarnac, and 
Moncontour. He was at the battle of Lepanto, 
in 1571, and, though wounded, was appointed 
to carry the news of the victory to the Pope and 
the French King. He disapproved strongly of 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew, but in 1573 
he took part in the siege of La Rochelle. He 
accompanied Henry of Anjou to Poland, and 
after the latter’s accession as Henry III con- 
tinued faithful to him in his struggle with the 
Catholic League. Henry IV found in him a 
sincere friend and adviser, and called him “Le 
Brave des Braves.” After the peace with Savoy 
Crillon retired to Avignon. Consult Montrond, 
Bistoire du brave Crillon (Lille, 5th ed., 1874). 

CBIBTE (OF,, Fr. crime. It. crimine, from 
Lat. crimen, accusation, from cernere, Gk. 
Kphnv, krinetn, to decide). In law, an offense 
against the peace, order, and dignity of the 
state. Crime has been more specifically defined 
as “disobedience to a command or prohibition 
made with reference to a matter affecting pub- 
lic peace, order, or good government to which 
a sanction is attach^ by way of compensation 
for the injury which the act or omission may 
have caused to an individual.” 

The same wrongful act, e.g., assault and bat- 
tery, may subject the wrongdoer to a criminal 
prosecution by the state and to a civil action 
in tort by the injured individual. Such an act 
is at om^ a breach of the public peace and an 
invasion of the injured person’s rights. In 
England and in ^w;h of the States of the 
United States certain offend are crimes at com- 
mon law, while others are made so by statute. 
Criminal offensea against the United Stetes, how- 
ever, are all of statutory origin. The common-law 
classification of crim^ was into tremson (q.v.). 
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felcmp (q.T.), and mUdemmnor (q.v.) ; tmisoB 
being separated from other high crimes because 
of its character, its mc^e of trial, and its 
punishment, and the chief distinction i^tween 
a felony and a misdem^nor being that the 
former occasioned the forfeiture of lands and 
ipiods, while the latter did not. The statutory 
definitions of the various classes of crimes now 
usually includes treason under the head of 
felony and makes the distinction between felo* 
nies and misdemeanors turn upon the di^race- 
fui or infamous character of the punishment 
prescribed for the crime, a felony being usually 
punishable by loss of life or by imprisonment 
in a State prison for a year at least and by 
the deprivation of civil rights, while a mis* 
demeanor is punished by fine or by imprison- 
ment in a workhouse or by both. 

In order that an act shall amount to a 
crime, it must be eomniitted with a criminal 
intent. It is not a crime to take the life of 
a human being if this is done pursuant to a 
legal command, as in the case of a sheriff 
inflicting capital punishment upon a duly con- 
victed and sentenced criminal, nor if it is the 
result of accident. In neither case does the 
person causing tlie other’s death intend to com- 
mit a \vrongful or forbidden act. But criminal 
intimt is not necessarily synonymous with ac- 
tual intent to become a criminal. A general 
criminal intent exists when the actor has an 
intellectual apprehension of the nature of the 
act which the law pronounces criminal and 
voluntarily assents to its commission. In most 
crimes no other intent is required. At times, 
however, the law requires a specific intent, as 
in the case of the transfer of one’s property 
with intent to defraud his creditors or sending 
poison to another with intent to injure him. 
Here something more than knowingly and volun- 
tarily disposing of the property or sending the 
poison is necessary to the commission of the 
crime, viz., the disposition or the sending with 
the specific intent to defraud or to injure. In- 
sanity (qv.) relieves its victim from criminal 
liability when it renders him incapable of form- 
ing a criminal intention. Voluntary drunken- 
ness, even when causing temporary insanity, 
does not so relieve its victim, although it may 
be taken into account in crimes requiring a 
specific intent on the part of the actor, in deter- 
mining w'hether he did the particular act witli 
the specific intent. Infancy also relieves from 
criminal liability when the infant is incapable 
of forming a criminal intent. (See Age.) Anal- 
ogous to insanity and infancy, as an excuse for 
an act otherwise criminal, is coercion or duress 
(q.v.) when of such a character as to destroy 
the voluntary nature of the act. See Accrs- 

SOBY; PmiXClPAL; PUNISHMENT; also CbIMINAL 
Law, Criminology, and the authorities th^re 
referred to, 

CBIMB Am> BITKISHMEirr. A novel by 

Dostoyevsky, published in 1866. It is a study 
in abnormal psychology. 

CBIME'A (Buss. Kfim, Krym, Lat. Cher gone- 
sus Taurtca ) . A peninsula in the south of Rus- 
sia, forming part of the government of Taurida, 
and comprising the districts of Perekop, Eupa- 
toria, Simferopol, Yalta, and Feodosia (Map: 
Russia, D 5). It is united to the mainland by 
the very narrow isthmus of Perekop, between the 
Black Sea and the Sea of Amv, and separatwi 
from the peninsula of Taman, on the east, by 
the narrow Kertch Strait. The Crim^ is thus 


almost surrounded by water— on three Mdcs by 
the Black and on fourth by the Sea of 
Azov; while a trench 70 feet wide and 25 feet 
across the isthmus of Perekop cuts it off from 
the mainland. The Crimea is quadrilateral in 
shape; but a long, nariow peninsula juts out 
on the east, which increases the extreme length 
of the territory from east to west to nearly 
200 miles, the breadth being 110 nules. The 
area is about U800 square miles. The peninsula 
is peopled by about 855,0W) inhabitani^ mostly 
Turkish-speaking Tatars. Greeks, Russians, 
Germans, and Jew's make up the other con- 
stituents of the population. The coast is in- 
dented, particularly on the side bordering on 
the Sea of Azov. It has good harbors and is 
the* seat of a thriving fishing industry through- 
out its extent. Northern Crimea is a continua- 
tion of the southern Russian steppes. The 
Salgir River divides the peninsula into two 
distinct regions. Southern Crimea is well 
watered and fertile. Along the side facing the 
southeast there is a highland region, the Yaila 
Mountains, forming tlie watershed. These 
mountains rise to a height of over 5000 feet, 
their most interesting }M*ak being the Tchatir 
Dagh (Tent Mountain), the Mans Trapezus of 
the ancients. The streams rise in the southeast 
coast highlands, and while a few very short ones 
flow towards' the east and southeast, most of 
the drainage goes into the Bay of Kalainita, 
the Gulf of Perekop, and the 8ivash or Putrid 
Sea, which is a jiortion of the Sea of Azov 
almost cut off from it by the tonguelike penin- 
sula of Arahat The northwi'st section of the 
Crimea has but little fluvial draina#p». The 
southern district of tlie peninsula rises with 
steep slopes from the sea, while spurs and 
8<*condary chains extend northward. These are 
richly wooded, but the beautiful intermediate 
valleys gradually sink into the uniform and 
desolate steppe which forms the northern and 
much greater part of the peninsula. The south- 
ern district of the Crimea is well cultivated, 
and is a favorite r<*sort for Russian society. 
Many noblemen maintain in it their country- 
seats, parks and gardens surpassed l>y none in 
Europe. The famous Imperial eountrysi'at of 
Livadia is situated near the southern extremity 
of the peninsula. Tatar villagea, mosques, and 
Greek convents are to be setm in mint pictur- 
esijue situations among tin* woods and rocks, 
with many ruins of ancient fortresses. 

The southeast highland region produces a rich 
and varied flora. On the northern slopes and 
valleys grow hardy fruit and various forest 
trees; in the central mountain region are for- 
ests of oak, biM'ch, elm, and other deciduous 
trees of central Europe; while on the higher 
southern slope the pine occurs, and at lower 
altitudes the vegetation is Mediterranean in 
character, and the vine and the olive flourish. 
Grain of various kinds is produced abundantly, 
and silk, wax, and honey. Fruit culture is 
bi'ing rapidly developed in the Crimea, under 
the favorable climatic and soil conditions found 
in the peninsula. The Yalta district and parts 
of the Simferopol and Feodosia districts have 
a heavy yearly output, among which almonds, 
apricots, medlars, peaches, pomegranates, and 
quinces grow in profusion. Borne small rodents, 
hares, and foxes are the chief mammals; rep- 
tiles and in^ts are not numerous. Much at- 
tention is bestowed upon horses, oxen, and 
sheep, in which no small part of the woilth of 
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th« emmttj ecmsist*. The climate of the 
Orim^ TftnW coniKlerably for such a slight ex- 
tent in latitude. The northern part has cold 
winters and hot Hummers, while in the southern 
part the winters are warm and the heat of 
the summer is tempered by proximity to the 
sea and the shelter alForded by the mountainous 
harrier emerging northward. 

The chief mdu«try of the Crimea is agricul- 
ture. The raising of cereals is carried on 
mostly by the Russians and the colonists, chiefly 
German si while the Tatars and Greeks are en- 
gaged primarily in gardening. Owing to the 
searcity of labor and the prevalence of large 
holdings, agriculture in the Crimea is based 
on modern lines. Cereals are raised, fruit 
abounds, and wine of an excellent quality is 
produci*d. Tobacco plantations are numerous. 
The southeastern littoral enjoys a mild and 
healthful climate and is rich in* flowers, shrubs, 
and flowering trees; here the olive, the pome- 
granate, and the fig flourish, and tlie hills are 
overgrown with fir and pine, beech, oak, and 
elm. On the open 8teppt‘a beyond the Yaila- 
dagh the grass is parched by midsummer 
droughts and bitten by winter frosts. Saline 
lakes yield quantities of salt; porphyry, lime- 
stone, and ironstone exist. 'J’he rearing of live 
stock (which includes camels) is extensively 
carried on. Beekeeping, sericulture, and fishing 
are important industries ITie manufactures in- 
clmh* flour, leather, wool, soap, preserved fruits 
and vegetables, metals, and sinps. In the coun- 
try districts the hulk of the inhabitants are 
Tatars, height, 1.644 meters, cephalic index, 
80. Cleanliness and morality are proverbial 
among them. Other elements of the population 
are Russians, Greeks, Armenians, Germans, 
Karaite Jews, and Albanians. The two prin- 
cipal cities of the Crimea are Sebastopol, a 
great fortress and naval station, and Simfero- 
pol, the capital of the government of Taurida. 
An interesting towm is Bakhchisaray, celebrated 
as the ancient capital of the Tatar khans. 

History. To the ancients the Crimea was 
known as Chermnemia Taurtcu, from the Tauri, 
a mountain tribe of the south, who are sup- 
posed to have been the remnants of a Cimmerian 
people driven out by the Scythians in the 
seventh century B.r. (See Cher.honesus ; Cim- 
MEitn.) In the sixth century n.c. the Greeks 
of Miletus founded flourishing colonies at Kym- 
pbiruin, Theodosia, and Panticapieum (the pres- 
ent Kerteh, q.v.). About 500 B.c. these cities, 
together with several other towms. united to 
form the Kingdom of Bosporus, which existi'd 
till the fifth century a.d. and embraced, at the 
period of its greatest extent, the entire penin- 
sula and the eastern coast of the Sea of Azov. 
The Chersonesus stood in close commercial and 
social relations with the Greeks of Europe and 
especially with the Athenians, who imported 
from the country great quantities of grain and 
hides as well as many slaves. In 114 b.c. Pari- 
sades, the ruler of Bosporus, hard pressed by the 
Scythians, acknowledged himself the vassal of 
Mithridates (q.v.) of Pontus. Pharnacea (q.v.), 
son of Mithridates, who had sided with the Ro- 
mans against his fatlier, received as a reward 
from Pompey the Kingdom of Bosporus. (Sce^ 
Bo8BOBt-8, Kingdom or. ) Subsequently, under the 
nominal suzerainty of the Romans and later of 
the Byzantines, the Kingdom of Bosporus pros- 
pered, till about the end, probably, of the fourth 
century, when it fell before the Huns. The 
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country, with the exception of the southern coast 
land, which was held by the Byzantines, was 
henceforth devastated by a succession of bar- 
barian invasions. About the middle of the 
seventh century the Khazars, a fierce tribe from 
the region of the Volga, took possession of the 
peninsula and established a powerful kingdom 
there, chiefly remarkable for the fact that the 
ruler, the entire nobility, and large numbers of 
the people became zealous adherents of the Jew- 
ish faith. In the thirteenth century the country 
was conquered by the Mongols, and it consti- 
tuted till about 1430 a part of the Khanate of 
Kiptchak (q.v,). At the same time the Genoese 
founded a number of trading colonies on the 
south coast, which was known as Gothia. Among 
these were Caffa (Kaffa), on the site of Theo- 
dosia, which became a great emporium of the 
commerce between Europe and Asia. ( See 
Kaffa.) After forming a part of the independ- 
ent Khanate of Krira for about 45 years, the 
Crimea was conquered in 1475 by the Turks and 
was ruled by a khan under the suzerainty of the 
Bultan. In 1571 the Khan raided Moscow and 
sacked the towm. Russian aggressions on the 
Crimea began in 1735, and in the following year 
an army under General Munnich laid the country 
waste. By the Treaty of Kutchuk-Kainardji, in 
1774, the Porte was forced to recognize the in- 
di'pendence of the Khan In 1783 the country 
w^as incorporat'd with Russia. In 1854-56 the 
Crimi'a was the scene of conflict between the 
Russian armies and the allied force.s of England, 
France, Sardinia, and Turkey. (See Crimean 
War.) Consult; Antiquites du Bosphore Ctm- 
merien (St. Petersburg, 1854; reprinted at 
Pans, 1802) , Teller, The Crimea and Trans- 
caucama (2d ed , London, 1877); V'ood, The 
Crimea in 185 and J8f)^ (ib„ IS^^S) ; Beau- 
lieu, The Empire of Tsars and the Russians 
(New York, 180.3) ; Minns, Scythians and Greeks 
(Cainbiidge, 1007) 

CRIME' AN WAR. The name given to the 
War of 1851-56 betiveen Russia on the one hand, 
and Turkey with her allies, France, England, 
and Sardinia, on the other. Its cause was the 
struggle between Russia and Turkey, which 
broke out in 1853, over the assertion by Russia 
of a protectorate over the Greek Christians 
in the Turkish dominions. Coupled with this 
was a dispute between Russia and France over 
the guardianship of the holy places in Palestine. 
The real ground, however, for the attitude 
assumed by France and Great Britain was re- 
sistance to the aggressive policy of the Russian 
Emperor, Nicholas I. The latter believed that 
the other Powers of Europe were not m a posi- 
tion to interfere, and saw an opportunity to 
continue the Russian advance which had Con- 
s^ntinople for its objective. Accordingly, in 
the spring of 1853 he submitted to the Porte, 
through Prince Menshikoff, an ultimatum in 
regard to the Grwk Christians and other mat- 
ters. England and France prepared to sustain 
the Bultan against Russia and stationed their 
fleets in Besika Bay. In July the Russian forces 
advanced into the Danubian principalities. The 
Vienna Note, prepared by Austria and signed 
by the neutral Powers as a basis of settlement, 
was so modified by Turkey as to be unacceptable 
to Russia, and on Oct. 4,* 1853, Turkey declared 
war. The English and French fleets thereupon 
passed through the Dardanelles. Though the 
Turks were at first victorious upon land, the 
Russian admiral, Nakhimoff, won an important 
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na^al victory at Sinope, November 30*. on March 
12, 1854, France and Great Britain concluded 
an alliance with Tnrkej’', and two weete later 
they declared war against Russia. Prussia and 
Austria remained neutral. The allied Western 
Powers determined to assist the Sultan bv a 
naval expedition against Kronstadt, in the Bal- 
tic, and by a combined attack w’lth land forces 
in the south. The Baltic expedition proved a 
complete failure, achieving nothing beyond the 
capture of Bomarsund on August 16, 

Early in the summer 20,000 English troops, 
under Lord Raglan, and 50,000 French soldiers, 
under Marshal Saint-Arnaud, assembled at 
Varna, on the Black Sea. Against the advice of 
the Turks, who wished to drive Russia out of the 
Caucasus, Saint-Arnaud and Raglan decided upon 
the siege of Sebastopol, Russia’s stronghold and 
depot in the Crimea. The war was thus nar- 
rowed dowm to a limited sphere and was fought 
in a long siege and a series of stubborn engagt'- 
ments. TJie first of these occurred at the river 
Alma, on Sept. 20, 1854, six days after the 
landing of the Allies. Saint-Arnaud died on 
September 29, and was succeeded by General 
Canrobert. At the beginning of October the 
Allies began the regular siege of Sebastopol, the 
defense of which W’as directed by Todleben. On 
October 25 the Russians attacked the British at 
Balaklava (qv..). The engagement was marked 
by bad generalship on the British side and by 
the gallant but ill-advised charge of the Light 
Brigade. The Russians follow'ed this up with 
an unsuccessful attack at Inkermann on No- 
vember 5. The severe winter caused the suspen- 
sion of active operations, and tiie English and 
Turks endured terrible hardships because of the 
inadequate commissary arrangements. Indeed, 
had it not been for the energy and patrioti'^m of 
Florence Nightingale (qv.), the famous nurse, 
the British forces would have succumbed in huge 
numbers. As it w’as, the mortality from disease 
in this w*ar w^as frightfully above the average. 
During the winter an international conference 
attempted to adjust matters, but Wfitbout avail. 
Austria entered into an alliance with Franco 
and Great Britain; but as Prussia could not be 
draw'n into action unfavorable to Russia, Aus- 
tria refrained from entering into hostilities. 
Sardinia, on the other hand, joined the Allies 
in January, 1855, and sent 10,000 men of her 
new army, under General La Marmora, to the 
Crimea. (See Cavocb and Itai.y.) The Rus- 
sians resumed activities in February, assailing 
the Turkish positions at Eupatoria, but w'ltliout 
result. After the death of the Emperor Nicholas 
and the accession of Alexander II, in March, 1855, 
Prince Michael Gortchakoff succeeded Prince 
Menshikoff in command of the Russian forci‘8 
Operations were renewed with great vigor in. 
the spring, the Allies having 174,000 men in 
the field and the Russians about 150,000. Gen- 
eral Pelissier succeeded Canrobert in command in 
May, and General Simpson succeeded Lord Rag- 
lan^ upon the latter’s death in June. A Russian 
army, advancing to the relief of Sebastopol, was 
defeated at the Tchernaya on August 16. From 
the 19th of August to the 8th of September a 
terrible bombardment of the besieged city was 
kept up and ivas followed on the latter day by 
a general assault, in which the French, took the 
Ntalakoff Tower and the British took the Little 
Redan, Gortchakoff now blew up the south- 
ern fortifications, evacuated the city, and retired 
into the hills. All the parties were ready for 


peace, which was signed at Paris, whei^ a cofi* 
gress of the Powers had been in ^ssion, on 
March 30, 1856. The int^^rity of tlie Ottoman 
Empire w&b guaranteed by the Powers, whkb 
also renounced all right of intervention in Otto- 
man affairs; reforms were promised by the Sul- 
tan; Russia renounced her protectorate over the 
Danubian principalities, and ceded a strip of 
Bi'ssarabia to Moldavia; the navigation of the 
Danube was declared free to all nations under 
the supervision of a commission of members 
from the liordering states; the Black Bca was 
neutralized. The Congress united in the Di^lara* 
tion of Paris (q.v.), which laid down certain 
principles of international law% Consult: Ham- 
ley, The War tn the Crimea (London, 1891), the 
best short treatment in English. The standard 
w'ork is Kinglake, The Invasion of the Crimea 
(9 vols , ib., 186.3-87) ; also Russell, The War t« 
the Crimea, (ib., 1855-56) ; Marx, The 

Eastern Questum, lSo,HS(I, trans. bv E. M. and 
E. Aveling (ib., 1897); Lodomir, La giierre de 
J8o3~56 (Paris, 1857); Kovalevski, Der Arirg 
Eusslands mtt der Tilrkei in den Jahren 
(Leipzig, 1869) , Rein, Die Tetlnahme Rardtniens 
am Krimkrteg nnd die offenthche Metnung in 
Jtah'en (ib., 1010 ) . 

CRIME DE STLVESTRE BONNARD, 

kr^m de sM'v^s'tr’ bb'nur', Le. A grneoful ro- 
mance by Anatole France (1881). The hero, 
M. Bonnard, is an old member of the Institute, 
whose “crime” consists in releasing a young girl 
from a boarding school in wdiich she was un- 
happy and bringing about a happy marriage for 
her. 

CRIMINAL CONVERSATION (usually, in 
law', abbreviated to Crim. Con' ), The technical 
term for adultery w'lth another man’s wife. It 
is no defense to an action by the husband, in 
such a ease, that the w’ife freely assented to the 
defendant's solicitation, for tlie husband does not 
sue for a WTong done to her, but to himself. The 
gist of the action is the shame which has been 
inflicted upon him, and the hazard to which he 
is subject of maintaining spurious issue. It is 
therefore quite distinct from the wrong of en- 
ticing the wife away from the husband, al- 
though, like seduction (q.v.), it is looked upon 
as a personal injury to the husband. He may 
condone the w ife’s offense, and thus lose his right 
to secure a divorce, without affecting his right 
to damages against the paramour. It has been 
judicially declared that the law wdll not hold a 
party remediless for an injury of this kind be- 
cause, through the exercise; of Christian virtue, 
the influence of family interest, or for any other 
reason, he forgives an erring wife and trusts in 
her reformation and promise of future good con- 
duct. He may forgive the wife without forgiv- 
ing the author of the w^rong done him, Bee 
Adultery, and consult the authorities there 
referred to. 

CRIMINAL LAW. That branch of public 
law which defines and prescribes the penalties 
for crime or public wrongs, i.e,, wrongs or in- 
juries by individuals against the state or 
sovereign as distinguished from injuries by in- 
dividuals against others, which are dealt with 
by the private law of wrongs, or torts. All 
civilized systems of law now agree in drawing 
this distinction between public and private 
wrongs. There is no doubt, how'cver, that the 
law of crime had its origin in the law of tort, 
and that in fwimitive society the consequence 
of the various acts now recognized as crimes 
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wftg to give ri«e exclusively to an obligation to 
the injured person or his repr^entative which 
might be satisfied by the payment of money. 
Under the early Anglo-Saxon law, which cor- 
respcmded sutetantially in this particular with 
other ancient systems of law, “a sum was placed 
on the life of every free man according to his 
rank, and a corresponding sum on every wound 
that could be inflicted on his person, for nearly 
every injury which could be done to his civil 
rights, honor, or peace; the sum being aggra- 
vated according to adventitious circumstances.” 
(Kemble, Anglo-Sfmmts, vol. i, p. 177.) (See 
Blood Moheit; WtSGliJtt; etc.) The earliest 
recognition in ancient law of distinct wrongs 
against the state appears in the isolated acts, 
legislative in character, by whicli the state 
avenged itself for wrongs done in the same man- 
ner that private Individuals were permitted 
under sanction of law to avenge or requite them- 
selves for private wrong. 

From thes <3 occasional legislative acts by which 
the state avenged itself upon the criminal for the 
wrong which his criminal act inflicted upon its 
peace and security, it was a natural transition 
to a system by which this particular function 
was delegated to a permanent commission, still 
legislative rather than judicial in character, 
whose duty it was to investigate and punish 
wrongful acts, usually of violence, which, though 
inflicted on an individual, threatened the peace 
and public order of the community, and finally 
to the more modern system under which a per- 
manent tribunal wdiolly judicial m character de- 
fines and applies the law relating to crime. The 
history of the Curia Hegu, or King’s Court, 
which" was at once the legislative, administra- 
tive, and judicial body under the Norman kings, 
shows these suecesaive stages of development in 
our ow’n criminal jurisprudence. The Court of 
King’s Bench, which w'as the criminal branch of 
the King’s Court, was organized in the rtdgn of 
Edward 1 (1274-1)0). It follows, from the 

character of all public w'rongs, that the first 
essential of a crime is some act which, because 
of its effect upon the community, is deem(‘d an 
offense to the state. This may liappen either: 
(a) because the act is directly an injury to the 
state; or (ft) bi»cause the act is a direct inter- 
ference with the performance of some duty, as 
of protwting the life, property, safety, and 
morals of citizx*n8, which, upon grounds of 
public policy, the state has assumed. 

Crimes may be conveniently classified as fol- 
lows: (a) offenses against government, (ft) 
offenses against public peace and health; (o) 
offenses aigrainst religion and morality; (d) of- 
fenses against personal liberty and seeWity; (e) 
offenses against the dwelling house; (/) offenses 
against property; (g) maritime offenses. At 
common law also crimes were classified as 
felonies and misdemeanors, and the distinction 
has been preserved to some extent by the modern 
law and the various criminal codes. St*e 
Chime; FBa^oNv; Misdemeanor. 

Crlmiiial Procedure. The first step towards 
placing one charged with crime upon his trial is 
his arr€*t. (See Arrest.) After the arrest 
the prisoner must be brought for examination 
before the magistrate, who may hold him for the 
action of the grand jury, or, if'an indictment has 
already been found, may hold him for trial be- 
fore a petit jury. Pending trial, the prisoner is 
committed to jail, unless admitted to bail. See 
Bsxu * 
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The method of finally accusing one with the 
commission of a crime is by incUctiMnt by the 
grand jury, which may either precede or follow 
the arrest. (See Jury; Grand Jury.) The in- 
dictment is the final pleading corresponding to 
the declaration or complaint in a civil action, 
which sets out all of the essential elements of 
the crime and ail facts necessary to give the 
court jurisdiction to try the prisoner for the 
offense charged. (See Indictment.) Upon the 
trial the indictment must be read to the accused, 
and he is then given opportunity to plead to it. 
The prisoner may demur to the indictment on 
the i^ound that it is in law insuflicient in force 
or substance. (See Demurrer.) He may plead 
in abatement, setting up any facts showing want 
of jurisdiction in the court or other reason why 
he should not be placed upon his trial, or he 
may plead a former conviction or acquittal. 
See Autrefois Acquit; Jeopardy. 

If the prisoner is unsuccessful upon his de- 
murrer or the pleas already referred to, he must 
plead to the merits by a plea of either guilty or 
not guilty. A plea of guilty in effect admits 
the charge and is equivalent to a conviction after 
trial. A plea of not guilty puts in issue the 
indictment and places the prisoner upon his trial 
before a jury, (See Jury; Pleading; Trial.) 
Upon verdict of the jury of not guilty the 
prisoner must be discharged. If the jury fails 
to agree upon a verdict, the prisoner may again 
be placed upon trial before a new jury, or if 
the verdict be guilty, he must be ^ntenced by 
the court to undergo whatever penalty the law 
provides for the crime. (See Punishment.) 
After conviction, but before sentence, the 
prisoner or liis counsel may move to arrest the 
judgment because of some material error in the 
proceedings appearing on the record, or he may 
move to set aside the verdict because not sup- 
ported by the evidence, or because of newly dis- 
covered evidence. Upon denial of this motion 
tlie prisoner must be sentenced, the sentence 
being the judgment of the court fixing and di- 
recting the punishment of the prisoner accord- 
ing to law. 

The English common law of crime has been 
adopted in most of the States of the United 
States, with some statutory modification and ad- 
dition. In a few States the criminal law has 
been codified, and in these jurisdictions it is 
entirely statutory. The law of procedure, while 
substantially changed by statute in all of the 
States in matter of form, varies in no important 
particular from the substance of the procedure 
at common law which has here been outlined. 

As the several States upon the formation of 
the Federal Union retained their jurisdiction 
over crime, the Federal government has no com- 
mon-law jurisdiction over crime, nor can it have 
any statutory jurisdiction over crime except over 
such crimes as in some way interfere with the 
power delegated to it in the Constitution by the 
several States, including such as arise in terri- 
tory subject to its exclusive jurisdiction. 

Bibliography. Blackstone, Commentaries on 
the Laves of England; Bishop, Xew Criminal 
Law (Boston, 1900); Robinson, Elements of 
American Auris^udence (ib.. 1900) ; also the 
Enegclopcedia of the Laws of England (London, 
1897 ) ; Archhold, Pleading^ Emdknce, and Prac- 
tice in Criminal Cases (2d ed„ ib., 1900); 
Harris, Principles of Criminal Law (8th ed., ib., 
1899) ; Pollock and Maitland, Historg of English 
Law (2d ed., Boston, 1899) ; Stephen, ffistorg of 
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the CHmifmt Law of England {Loadoa, 1883); 
id., General View of the Crimmal Law of Eng- 
land (Kew York, 18S0) ; Phillips, Oomparative 
CHminal Jurisprudmee {Calcutta, 1889); 
Clarke and Marshall, Trmtise on the Law of 
CHmm {St, Paul, 1905). Consult also authori- 
ties under Jubispbubence; Csiminoi^y ; Pe- 
nology; COKSTTrCTIOSAL LaW. 

For a discussion of the elements of a crime, 
of the place where a crime is punishable, and 
other matters aflfecting the liability, trial, de- 
fense, and punishment of crime, see such topics 
as Attempt; Justification; Jubisdiction ; 

J UDGMENT ; PbINCIPAJL ; ETC . 

For a discussion of particular offenses against 
a government, see Tbeason ; Bbibery; Extor- 
tion; Champerty; Maintenance. Barratry; 
Embracery; Contempt; Perjury; Rescue; 
Prison Breach; Affray. 

For offenses against public peace and health, 
see Afiray; Riot: Forcible Entry; Libel; 
Slander , Engrossing , Forest auang. 

For crimes against religion and morality, see 
Blasphemy; .^ultery; Bigamy; Seduction; 
Abduction ; Abortion , Fornication. 

For offenses against the person, see Assattt; 
Battery; Mayhem; Homicide; Manslaughter, 
Murder, False Imprisonment ; Rape; Robbery. 

For offenses against the dwelling house, see 
Abson, Burglary. 

For offenses against property, see Larceny; 
Embezzlement; False Pretenses. Malicious 
Mischief; Receiving Stolen Goods; Forgery, 
Counterfeiting. 

For maritime offenses, see Piracy, Barratry. 

CBIMINAL NEGLIGEKCE. See Negli- 
gence 

CRIM'IN’OL'OGY (from Lat. crimen, crime 
-V Gk. \oyia, logia, account, from legetn, 

to say). The science W'hich treats of the nature 
and causes of crime. As a separate study it is 
of comparatively recent growth, and the credit 
for its foundation as an independent branch of 
knowledge is usually given to Cesare Lomhroao, 
an Italian professor in the C^niversity of Turin, 
wdio in 1876 published a remarkable book en- 
titled L’Vomo dehnquente {‘Criminal Man'), 
Since its appearance quite a number of eminent 
scientists — physicians, jurists, economists, and 
sociologists — Mve taken up the study of crime 
and criminals. There is, however, such a differ- 
ence of opinion concerning the fundamental 
causes or factors of crime that criminologists 
are divided into several groups. These groups 
may be classified under tw^o large divisions, their 
difference turning upon the emphasis laid upon 
the individual causes of crime, on the one hand, 
or upon its social causes, on the other hand. 
The criminal, one party asserts, is born, not 
made; he is a criminal by nature, and the cir- 
cumstances of education or environment have 
little or nothing to do with his law-breaking 
career. The opposing party maintains that 
social organization, education, environment — 
causes lying outside the individual — ^really deter- 
mine whether or not he will become a criminal. 
As a rule, those who adhere to the former point 
of view conceive the study of crime as a part 
of anthropology, a part of the study of man; 
while those who believe that social conditions 
furnish the causes and explanation of crime con- 
sider this study a part of sociology. Thus the 
two terms usually applied to ^ criminoli^, 
‘‘criminal anthropology” and “criminal socio- 
Icgy,” each indicate a prejudice in favor of one 


or the other of the tendencies characterii^d 
above. 

The subject of eriminolc^ is a csomplieated 
and difficult one. It is only within the present 
generation that the possibility has ari^n of con- 
ducting the study of criminal prohlems on any- 
thing approaching an exact and scientific basis. 
Before the introduction of a system of criminal 
statistics it was impossible to ascertain whether 
crime was increasing or det'reaaing, what trans- 
formation it was passing tiirongh in consequence 
of the social, political, and economic changes 
constantly taking place in all highly organized 
societies, and wdiat was the effect of punishment 
on the criminal population. Statistics, more- 
over, even when carefully collected, often mis- 
lead. Suppose, e.g., that the imiiil>er of con- 
victions for crimes and misdcmeHiiors has in- 
creased in Belgium from 22,359 in 1870 to 40,372 
in 1890; this does not necessarily mean that 
crime has increased, for the total population may 
have increased more rapidly than the number of 
offenses, and in such an event eriminahty lias 
really diminished. The larger number of con- 
victions in 1890 may, perhaps, be due to an 
increase in the number of punishable offenses 
because of the enactment of severer law^ ; certain 
acts legally permissible in 1870 may have be- 
come misdemeanors in 1890. Another pintsible 
explanation of a merely apparent increase m 
criminality is offered by the fact that perhaps 
the police have become more efficitmt or more 
vigilant, and that therefore many offenders who 
escaped in 1870 are now brought before the 
courts and condemned. These tlirw* possible ex- 
planations are sufficient to show how careful w^e 
must be in the employment of criminal statistics. 
Particularly when we go beyond the statistics of 
a single nation and attempt to compare two or 
more nations with a view to their relative 
criminality, we must be even more cautious. In 
no tw’o countries is the criminal law the same, 
and an act which is perfectly harmless wdien 
committed in one country is considcriHl in an- 
other as a contravention of the law. Each coun- 
try has also a nomenclature of crime and methods 
of criminal procedure peculiar to itself. In each 
country the police are organized on a different 
principle ana act on a different code of rules. 
Great differences of opinion exist also among 
different nations as to the gravity of certain 
offen8(*8. Whenever it shall be possibh* to collect 
criminal statistics in the wveral nations ac- 
cording to a uniform system, then criminology 
will have the necessary inductive basis for fruit- 
ful comparisons between nations. 

The narrow legal definition of crime as a 
violation of the law is scarcely of any value for 
philosophical purposes ; and a scientific definition 
which shall include all acts which at any time 
have been called crimes, but include mono other 
— which shall, moreover, specify their common 
characteristics — remains yet to be found. It 
seems highly probable that the study of primi- 
tive religious ideas and primitive social or- 
ganization will throw considerable light upon 
the problem qI? discovering the essential nature 
of crime. It should be noted, meanwhile, that 
originally the question whether a certain act 
was criminal or not, and, if criminal, how the 
perpetrator should be punished, was answered 
by the offended party — individual, family, or 
clan — and not by the political organization of 
the whole p«)ple {the state 1. That the state 
should determine these matters and reserve to 
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ii»elf the right to judge and to punish is a rasult 
of quite recent evolution. Even to-day the state 
is far from being the only coercive institution; 
duels, and, in a measure, lynching, are survivals 
of the previous status. 

The question whether crime is increasing has 
been very widely discussed, pro and eon. The 
statistics for England seem to indicate a slight 
decrea^ in the ratio of criminals to the general 
po|mlation, and the same thing holds true of 
the German Empire* In neither country do the 
moie serious forms of crime show a tendency 
to decrease, and in Germany the number con- 
victed for second and additional offenses — the 
recidivists, or true criminal class — is steadily 
on the increase. From 1882 to 1901 first of- 
fenders diminished from 736 per 100,000 persons 
of punishable age to 664. Those convicted for 
second or other offenses increased from 93 per 
100,000 to 135. In the United States there are 
no statistics that give conclusive evidence as to 
the relative changes in volume of criminality, 
but it is the opinion of most statisticians that 
crime is increasing more rapidly than the 
general population. 

Gaui^s of Crime. The factors responsible for 
crime may conveniently be divided into tlire.e 
great categories — co.sniie, social, and individual. 
The cosmic factors of crime are climate and the 
variations of temperature ; the social factors are 
the political, economic, and moral conditions in 
the midst of which man lives as a member of 
society; the individual factors are those at- 
tributes inherent in the individual, such as 
descent, sex, age, bodily and mental character- 
istics. It is often extremely diflScult to disen- 
tangle these factors, many of them, indeed, are 
indirectly at .work where they appear to be 
absent. Heredity, e.g., seems to belong clearly 
to the individual factors, but if we trace an 
inherited characteristic back through a long 
line of ancestors, it may finally be found to have 
ite origin in the cireumatanees of environment 
or education. 

Cosmic Factors. How profoundly the phys- 
ical structure, and likewise the mental life of 
man, is affected by his natural surroundings, by 
climate, seasons, soil, the configuration of the 
earth’s surface and the nature of its products, 
is illustrated by the low type of life exhibited by 
the primitive inhabitants of inhospitable, barren 
eountri^. Concerning the influence of climate 
on crime, statisticians have eoncludtd that 
crimes against the person, as assault and homi- 
cide, are relatively more numerous in warm 
climates, while crimes against property are more 
frequent in colder regions. The statistics of 
homicide in Europe show that the warmer coun- 
tries, Italy and Spain, head the lint in the pro- 
portion of murders to the population, while 
England, Scotland, and Holland stand at the 
bottom of the list. Prof. Enrico Ferri, after a 
thorough examination of French judicial statis- 
tics for a series of years, concludes that a maxi- 
mum of crimes i^rainst the person is reached in 
the hot months, while crimes against property 
come to a climax in the winter. Aschaffenburg, 
by a study of the criminal statistics for the 
German Empire for the period 1883-92, estab- 
lished similar conclusions. Crimes against the 
person reach their maximum in July and 
August, being more than twice as numerous in 
those months as in December and January. 
Crim^ against property are more uniformly 
distributed; they are, however, nearly 33 per 


cent more frequent in December, when sCt their 
maximum, than in May and September. Crimes 
against the {wrson are unduly high in the south 
and west of the United States; but here we have 
to consider not merely climate, but aim race 
conflicts, pioneer conditions, and uncertain legal 
control. 

Social Factors. Concerning the social factors 
of crime, it must be observed that the action of 
society upon the individual is so complex that 
it will here be impossible to discuss, even briefly, 
all these factors. 

Considering, first, the conjugal condition of 
criminals, it appears that there is a higher ratio 
of criminality among the unmarried and di- 
vorced than among the married. A partial ex- 
planation of this fact may he in the circum- 
stance that married men and women, being 
subject to the restraining influence of home 
life, are much less apt to yield to tho^ anti- 
social tendencies which manifest themselves in 
crime. 

Considering, secondly, occupation, prison 
statistics show that the higher the character of 
a man’s daily pursuits the greater the Unlikeli- 
hood of his falling into crime. According to the 
census Report on Prisoners and Juvenile Delin- 
quents m 1904, of male prisoners committed in 
the year 1904, 50.1 per cent were laborers and 
servants, 23.7 per cent were from manufacturing 
and mechanical industry ; 17.2 per cent from agri- 
culture. French official statistics summarizing 
the results of over 50 years indicate the follow- 
ing number of indictments for every 100,000 
members of each class; agriculture, 8; liberal 
professions and proprietors, 9; industry, 14, 
commerce, 18, domestic service, 29, vagabonds 
and without trade or regular occupation, 
405. 

Thirdly, and closely related to occupation, is 
the influence of rural or city life on crime. In 
Germany, in cities of 20,000 and over, the de- 
linquents average 134.2 per 100,000 adults; in 
the smaller towns and the country the average 
is 96.6. In France the cities, having less than 
one- third of the population, furnish about one- 
half the criminals. Nearly the same propor- 
tions hold for Italy; and the disproportionate 
share of the cities in criminality has been ob- 
served in the United States, although trust- 
worthy statistics are lacking. The city is the 
refuge and hiding place of questionable char- 
acters; it intensifies the stru^le for existence, 
and by the sharp contrast it offers between rich 
and poor, between luxury and penury, excites 
envy and class hatred. 

A fourth point of great importance is the in- 
fluence of poverty. If poverty in itself were a 
decisive factor, we should expect poor countries 
to produce the most criminals; but poor coun- 
tries like Ireland, Spain, and Hungary show a 
smaller ratio of theft in the pop^ation than 
rich England. It is rather where great poverty 
existe side by side with great wealth that temp- 
tation is great^t and crime most frequent, 
especially crimes against property. Swift and 
unexpected industrial and commercial changes 
and hard times put character to unusual strains 
and increase the number of lawbreakers. Von 
Mayr, on the basis of statistics for a part of 
Bavaria for the period 1835-61, concluded that 
every half groscheu added to the price of grain 
called forth one additional theft per 100,000 in- 
habitants. A^haffenburg has compared the 
number of thefts per 100,000 of population in the 
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German Empire, 1880-1009, with fluctuations 
in the price of bread, and has established a re- 
markably close correlation. Inventions and prog- 
ress in industrial processes often make it more 
diiJQcnlt for men to support existence in their 
accustomed ways. There can be no doubt, more- 
over, that the" keen struggle for existence im- 
posed upon the poor classes disorganizes the 
family and destroys many of the benefleent in- 
fluences of home life. It may reasonably be 
maintained, on the other hand, that excessive 
wealth, with the idleness that it frequently be- 
gets in the possessor, is quite as apt as destitu- 
tion to lead to vieiousness and crime. A wealthy 
criminal has, of course, more numerous and effi- 
cient means for escaping detection and punish- 
ment than a poor offender. 

Among the other factors of crime which ma\ 
properly be classed as ''social” are: the influence 
of social theories which tend to engender con- 
tempt for human life and the institution of 
private property; the absence of a widespread, 
deep-seated religious spirit which restrains men 
from yielding to evil impulses; the corruption 
of partisan polities which permits the wmrst ele- 
ments of the population to become the official 
guardians of the public peace and prosperity; 
lynching and public exhibitions of cruelty which 
debase liuman character; detailed accounts of 
crimes in the daily press; the influence of asso- 
ciation and suggestion by which gangs of shift- 
less men or boys form centres of criminal life 
under the leadership of unscrupulous chiefs 
social disturbances like war, crises, revolutions, 
and exposures, which disturb the even tenor of 
social progress and relax the social bond 

Individual Factors. Finally, the individual 
factors of crime should be briefly considered. 
They have been carefully studied liy a score of 
scientists, beginning with Lombroso, th(» founder 
of criminology, who was disposed at first to 
overlook all hut the individual factors flex . — 

In all civilized nations women are less addicted 
to crime than men, and girls less than boys. 
Among most European peoples between five and 
six males are tried for offenses against the law 
to every one female. Women are less inclined 
to acts of violence than men on account of their 
physical weakness, but when women do become 
criminals their crimes are frequently character- 
ized by a cruelty and relentlesspess not found in 
male offenders The crimes of women are mr^tly 
infanticide, abortion, poisoning, domestic theft. 
They are addicted equally wuth men to the per- 
petration of parricide, and more frequently con- 
victed than men of parricide. Women are also 
more hardened criminals than men, probably 
because a woman may regain her rank in so- 
ciety only with the greatest difficulty. Age . — 
In proportion to the population crime is, as we 
should expect, at its lowest level from infancy- 
till the age of 16. From that age it gws on 
steadily increasing in volume till it reaches 
a maximum between 30 and 40. Females do 
not enter upon a criminal career so early as 
males, and the criminal age is earlier in coming 
to a close for women than in the case of men. 
Education . — ^ITie question whether education re- 
duces or increases criminality is far from being 
conclusively answered Those states which have 
the best systems of education have also the most 
criminals in their jails and prisons. But, as a 
rule, the proportion of our prison population un- 
able to read or write is considerably higher than 
in the free population. M Henri Joly, an emi- 
VoL. VI.— 18 


nent French erimiaolcgiBt, maintains that 
frequently passions and viees which have noth- 
ing to do with instruction are the veritable 
motives of crime. It »?ems i^asonably certain, 
however, that the lack of instruction in manual 
and trade processes and the al»en^ of personal, 
moral, and spiritual influences account for much 
of the tendency to crime. jDr»»Jbe»»c^.” 7 AU 
authorities agr^ that intemperan<^ is a serious 
cause of crime. It weakens the will, leads to 
evil associations, dulls the conscience. Statis- 
tical information concerning this point is usurfly 
nonofficial and of little seieotific \alue. German 
statistics for 1902 show that, of 07,376 persons 
convicted of a^ravatod assault, 34,652 had com- 
mitted their offenses on Sundays or holidays, tlie 
days of heaviest drinking. Hered%tg. — Indi- 
vidual degeneracy, which Dr. Fern has shown 
to be closely connected with crime, is frequently 
pas-^cd on from generation to generation. The 
diagrammatic history of eight families given by 
Dr Strahan in his bwk on Marriage and Dtaeuse 
illustrates the degenerate tendencies transmittt*d 
from father to children throughout several 
generations. Similarly, Dugdale, in his hook on 
the Jukes, has traced the posterity of a criimnal 
and found that the great majority of his de- 
scendants possessed vicious or criminal instmets. 
Lombroso advanced the hypothesis tliat tlie 
criminal is essentially atavistic — type harking 
back to remote progenitors and characteri?^ liy 
the psychology of the savage rather than that 
of the civilized man. Later study led him to 
admit pathologic qualities not essentially ata- 
vistic, and, above all, epilepsy, as an additional 
cause of criminality. Evidence of atavism is 
found by Lombroso and hia school in anatomical 
and psychological peculiarities that appear with 
greator frequency among criminals than in the 
noncriminal population. The characteristics 
enumerated by Lombroso as indicative in certain 
combinations of the criminal type include height 
and ueight above the average; asymmetry of the 
skull, brain, and face; bram lighter in weight 
than the normal; light hair; scant beard; re- 
treating forehead; projecting eyebrows and ears, 
long arms, insensibility to physical pain, 
pointed skull; heavy lower jaw; defective 
lungs; tendency to diseases of the heart and of 
the sexual organs; etc. Criminal anthropolo- 
gists, however, are far from agreeing upon these 
anomalies, and often reach conclusions divergent 
from and sometimes contradictory to those of 
Lombroso. The weight of opinion among crimi- 
nologists of the present day is that while 
criminality is somewhat more common among 
atavistic types than in the general population, 
only a small fraction of present-day criminality 
18 attributable to such types. The hereditary 
criminal exists, but criminality produced bv 
social and economic causes is far more common 
and of far greater signiftcance. For biblio- 
graphy, see MacDonald, Hearmg on the Bill to 
Estahheh a I^aboratory for the Study of the 
Criminal^ Pauper^ and Defeotme Classes (Wash- 
ington, 1902). Wigmore, A PreUtmnary Bibli- 
ography of Modem Criminal Law and Criminol- 
ogy (Chicago, 1909). Consult also Morrison, 
Crime and tts Causes (London, 1891) ; Rylands, 
Crime: Its Causes and Remedy (ib., 1899) ; Mac- 
Donald, Criminology (New York, 1893) ; Joly, 
Le crime, Stude somale (Paris, 1894); Marsh, 
Crime and the Criminal (London, 1899) ; 
DrEhms, The Criminal: Hw Persotvml and Bn- 
vironment (Mew York, 1900) ; Forel and Ma- 
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Iista, €rime et momaUm mmt&let wmtitu- 
twmttm {Gmm&f j Hall, Crime m it» Be- 
Imtim fo 80^1 Pregresa {New York, 1002) ; 
Bai@a, Smmee of Penology {ib., 1901); Kellor, 
MmpmimmvUd Sociology < ib., 1901 ) ; MacDcaiald, 
Mem mnd Abnormal Man (Waabingtcm, 1905); 
Ualt^ States Census Bureau, Meport on Pma- 
onera and Jucmile Delinqmnta in 190^ (ib., 
1007); Mttnsterberg, On the Wtineaa Stand 
(Hew York, 19(^) ; Sutherland, Beoidiviam 
(Edinburgh, 1908) ; De Quiriwi, Modern Theoriea 
of Crimt^tty (Boston, 1911) ; “Reform of the 
Criminal Law and Prw^ure,” in Prooeedtnga 
of the Academy of PolUiml Science (New York, 
1911); Robinson, Biatory and Organization of 
Crtfmnal Btatiatim in the United States (ib., 
1011); Gross, Criminml Psychology (Boston, 
1011) ; Aschaiffenburg, Crime and its Bepressxon 
(Bimton, 1913). See Lombboso; Penology; 
PBISONS; KEtOBMATOaiES. 

CmLl£3II3?SOHAT7, krlm'mlt-shou. A town 
of the Kingdom of Saxony, on the Pleisse, about 
30 miles south of I.,eipsig (Map: Germany, E 3). 
It has extensive cotton and woolen mills and 
machine works, and manufactures yarn, wool, 
dyestuffs, ciironoinet<*r8, and metal ware. Pop., 
1000, 22,840, 1005, 23,420; 1910, 28,818. 

GHXMP (from Dutch krimpen, OHG. chrimp^ 
fan^ krimfan, to bend together, from chrampfa, 
Ger. Krampe, Eng. cramp}. The name given to 
an agent for supplying ships with wjaraen. They 
are usually in league with the most disreputable 
class of lodging-house and saloon ketmers and 
with prostitutes in the endeavor to fleece the 
sailors as rapidly as possible. The latter can 
then be forced aboard ship. There are numerous 
laws for the protection of seamen against the 
extortion of crimps and their dealings with 
masters of vessels wiio need crews, but these 
laws are unable to reach a very large proportion 
of cases ; and some of the laws, wiiile not greatly 
injuring the crimp, seriously affect the interests 
of a sailor who is not in need of legal pro- 
tection and those of the honest lodging-house 
keeper. 

CmiMSOH. 8ee Red. 

CBINEB, krind (from archaic Eng. crine, 
from Fr. crm, Lai. ertn-iA, hair). A term in 
heraldry. When the hair of a man or an animal 
differs in tincture from the rest of the charge, 
the object is said to be crined of sucli a metal 
or color. 

CBpiLHOLES (Ger. KrxngeU Icel. kringla^ circ- 
let, dim. of kringr^ pulley, knng, round). Short 
pieces of rope, with each end spliced into the 
boltrope of a sail, commonly conflning an iron 
or brass ring or thimble. Smaller ropes are 
passed through them to aid in managing the 
sails. See Knotting and Splicing. 

Cm£!rOia)BA (Heo-Lat. nom. pL, from Gk. 

krinoeidia, like a lily, from splvoPf 
krinon, lily tlSos, eidos, form). A class of 
pelmatozoan echinoderms related to the Cystoi- 
dea and characterized by the regular pentameral 
arrangement of the polygonal plates of the 
body wall, that form a usually stalked calyx, 
and by the pr^ence of five generally well-de- 
velopisd flexible arms. The graceful flowerlike 
appaaranee of the stalked crinoids has given 
them the names of “sea lilies” for the living 
species, and “stone lili^” for the f<»sil varieties. 
The gt^up is of grmt intere^ both to the 
io9l<^st and paleontologist, \mt the complex 
mc^ifications of the plat^ of the calyx, and the 
wimUy imperfect cmiditiwis of preservation. 


laaki * ^ir stMy a matter *4 considearabk diffi- 
culty. At Hie pr^EMmt time the group is on the 
decline, amd moeit of the mc^em 
species, thime fr^swimming kinds 
like Antedon and Actmometra, are 
r^essive d^endants from earlier 
stalked forms. Althoi^h about 
300 living species of crinoids are 
known, the developmental stages of 
only one genus, Antedon, a stem- 
less form, have been worked out, 
and the habits of the living stalked 
crinoids are little known. 

Structure and Development. 

The crinoid animal consists es- 
sentially of two parts — ^the head. 
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Representative species from the Atlantic 1 Acttnometra 
ptUcheUa, i Rhtzocnnm lofotens%«. (After A Agassiz ) 


or calyx, and the stem, or column. The calyx 
bears 5 or 10 generally forked pinnulated arms 
attached to its sides, has upon its upper ventral 
surface a central mouth and an eccentric or 
lateral anal opening, and is itself supported by 
the column attached to its lower or dorsal sur- 
face. The calyx is a spherical or cup-shaped 
box made up of polygonal stony plates that are 
arranged in more or less regular horizontal 
series, and in vertical series according to the 
plan of pentam^rous bilateral symmetry so 
prominent in the higher Pelmatozoa. The 
calyx contains the body cavity, in Avhich are the 
vital organs, consisting of the simply coiled ali- 
mentary canal and the central portions of the 
nervous, generative, and water-vascular systems. 


EXPLANATION OP PLATE. 

1. An encnmte (Encnnus), fossil m the Tnas 2. Larva 
of a feather star (see Fim. 10 and 7). 3 Batocnnus pyn- 
fcrmts, fossil m the Subcarbomferons of Iowa 4 Ptso- 
mnuz fiagdlvfer, fossil in the SJunan of Gotland, o, pos- 
terior view of a perfect calyx; b. calyx ^n from one side. 
A Type of calyx with a iKinamius skin in which c^caieous 
plates are iraoedd^ ft. A free-swimming ormoid (Soe- 
eoeomo p«i%nata), foml in the Upiper Jurasmc lithographic 
slates Bavana. 7. Diagram of armnsement of pnn- 
mpal pieces in the calyx of a crmoid; b, basats; infra- 
ba^ls, r. n^ials; ed, oentrodorsal <<x»mpai« Pw 2, where 
the letters are the mms. plus g, C oratoL 8 Woodocnnm 
m^rodaet^m from the CubomferooroTT orki4ure. Ei^land. 

9. ApioonmMi. B, longitiKlnud section throu^ the upper- 

most stem Joints of Apwcrtnwt parkinmm (Odhtic). Miow- 
ing empty ^ao^ between A , restoration of Ibe base 

of another apec^ (Aptomau* rmssmmts. Upper Jura). 

10, A f^aher star (A»*«io» rmaeea ), now hving on Euro- 
pean coasts. Fig 2 is the larva trf Uik. diowing developing 
platei (see 7) of the calyx 11 An existu% cto^i-aea 
** atone Kly” (Mnacrinm tnt^ruptm). 
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oi tii«»e latter ei'stems ext^d 
into tile &nm. These are outfrewths of eeriain 
Tertieal rows of the <m!yj£ plat^ teriaed the 
“radials/* aod are <^pahle of free movemeat. 
In many of the earlier, more primitive oriaoids, 
like FisoerimiSt the arms are simple ; ia the moi^ 
specialized forms, iPe»fcicn«as, they are quite 
complex and fork frequently. In all crinoida 
the arms bear pinnules and are provided with 
cilia. The feathery branches of the arms screen 
food from the water, while the ciliated grooves 
transport the food to the mouth through the 
iwd grooves, which are continued over the ven- 
tral surface from the ba^s of the arms to the 
mouth opening. 

The ventral surface of the calyx in modem 
genera is usually covered by a tough skin, but 
in the Paleozoic forms it was often covered by a 
superficial “vault’* or “tegmen” of calcareous 
plates. The mouth is then underneath the 
tegmen or ventral covering and communicates 
with the fo<Ki grooves of the arms through closed 
stony tubes. In these genera the plates of the 
vault are often so arranged as to form an ele- 
vated “proboscis” ( Batocrvnu^) , at the summit 
of which is the anal opening, w'hich is thus placed 
above the ends of the arms. The crinoid stem is 
attached to the base of the calyx, and consists 
of calcareous plates loosely jointed together to 
allow of a considerable degree of flexibility. In- 
crease in the length of the stem is accomplished 
by the growth of new columnar plates ba*tweea 
the base of the calyx and the top of the column. 
In form the columnar plates are discoid and of 
circular or pentagonal outline, and all are 
pierced by a central cavity through which pass(‘8 
the neurovascular canal of the column. Most 
crinoid stems are furnished at their lower ends 
with Tootlike branches that serve to anchor the 
animal in muddy or sandy Iiottoms ; others, 
Apiocrmus, have a disKlike expansion that is 
cemented to rocky surfaces, and one genus 
{Hcyphxocrinus) was fixed in the mud by large 
spherical bulbs, described as Camarocrtnufi, and 
until recently con'-idered as floats of crinoids. 
Several genera, especially in later geologic and 
modern times, have columns supplied vvith 
lateral branches, called “cirri,” which are similar 
ill construction to the stem itself. The penta- 
crinids have the longest stems known, some of 
the fossil forms from the Upper Lias rocks of 
Wiirttemberg having been found with stems 
ranging from 15 feet to the extraordinary length 
of 50 feet. Many of the cnnoids with stems 
seem to have been fixed in their early stages 
only and detached in maturity. Some forms of 
crinoids, such as Agasstzocrtmts of the Carbonif- 
erous, Uifxtacrinua of the Cretaceous, and *lnfe- 
don of recent seas, have no stem and are free- 
swimming animals, using their arms for loco- 
motive purposes. Uintacrmus is the most re- 
markable of these, for, with a body only 2 or 
3 inches in diameter, it has delicate feathery 
tentacles nearly 6 feet long, that served both as 
swimming organs and as food screens. Living 
Antedon, without a stem, has a whorl of cirri at 
the base of the calyx, and by means of these it 
anchors itself to the bottom. In other stemmed 
forms, as Woodocrtmts from the Carboniferous, 
the base of the stem appears never to have been 
attached, as it ends in a simple point. 

The development of Crinoidea is known for 
only one ^^ua, Antedon^ the feather star, and 
this cannot be considCTed as typical of the class 
as a whole, as it pr^ents a ca^ of regressive 


deveiopan^t. AmMhm appi»rs fiom the ^ 
an elliptical Iree-swimmis^ larva that is cr^n^ 
by foim transvei^ ridg^ has a pi^terior bundlo 
of bristles and a lateral mouth, and tmmk- 
bl€» in many respects an annelid larva. This 
larva mcreases ia size, and inside of it devel<^8 
an animal with the form of a eystoid, with a 
head of loosely jointed perforated pla!^, a 
column, and a bass! columnar plate. For a time 
this stalked lai^a is attached, and it resembles 
a primitive crinoid. but soon the stem i« ab- 
sorbed, and the animal assumes the form oif the 
adult free-swimming Aniedon. Almost no^ng 
is known of the ontc^tny of the host of fossfl 
crinoids. 

Habits and Distribution. Th® modern Coma- 
tulidee, like Antedon^ Acttnometra, etc., have a 
very wide distribution, and are usually found in 
waters less than 150 fathoms in depth", although 
one species of the Antedon has been dredged from 
the great depth of 2900 fathoms. Tlie habits of 
Antedtm are best known. It is a gregarious ani- 
mal, and Verrill has obtained 10.^0 individuals 
in a single trawl in the north Atlantic. It lives 
mostly in the upper layers of the water, but when 
exposed to the direct rays of the sun, it curia up 
its arms and sinks. When clinging by its cirri 
to a coral or rocky point and disturbed, it re- 
leases itself immediately and swims away by 
graceful movements of tlie arms, or crawls on its 
arms like a spider over the bottom. Budden 
changes of temperature stun it, it sinks to the 
bottom and soon dies. When these animals find 
themselves in uncomfortable surroundings, as 
when taken in the dredge and placed in aquaria, 
they drop oflf their arms, which bn*ak at specially 
fused joints, called “ayzygies,” but the arms are 
restored through regen(‘fation if the crinoid sur- 
vives. The stalked crinoids arc also gregarious 
animals, hut tliey are more restricted in their 
distribution and inhabit d<‘epcr waters. The ma- 
jority of fossil stalked crinoids are found in 
rocks that were undoubtedly comparatively shal- 
low-water deposits, and because the calcareous 
plates of the calyx, and to a lesser degree those 
of the stem, fall readily apart after the death 
of the animal, perfect specimens arc quite rare 
finds. The food of crinoids has lieen ascertained 
to consist of minute eniHtaccans, diatoms, spores 
of algae, foraniinifera, and radiolarians. 

Fossil Crinoids. About 175 genera and 2000 
species of fossil crinoids arc known. They ap- 
pear first as very simple forms in Ordovician 
rocks, and they increase rapidly, becoming im- 

E ortant elements of the faunas in the Silurian, 
►evonian, and Carboniferous periods. In some 
regions they were exceedingly abundant, for their 
fossil remains form great beds of limestone 
known as “crinoidal” or “encrinal limestone,” 
which are found in formations of various ages. 
In the Silurian system alone, about 400 species, 
distributed among 70 genera, have been obtained 
from mostly three localities; the island of Got- 
land, the Wenloek of England, and the Niagara 
group of North America. Some of the more 
characteristic genera are Pisocrinus, Crntalo- 
crintis, Calceccrimta, Calliennus^ and Eucalypto- 
crinua. In the Devonian system some localitiMi 
have yielded good material. The Lower Car- 
boniferous ■rocks of the upper Mississippi valley 
are the miMt renowned sources of fossil crinoids. 
The shaly limestone beds at Burlington, Iowa, 
and Crawfordsville, Ind., have furnished hosts 
of fiineiy preserved specimens, which are to be 
seen In geolc^cal collections all over the world. 
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The M^ozoic roeks of Europe, especially the 
Liassic and Jurassic, have furnish^ some fine 
examples of Encrtnu^, Aptocrinus, and the pen- 
taerinids, hut the rotks of this era in America 
hold only rare occurrences of members of this 
class. The only find of note — and that was one 
of great importance— was that of Umtacrimia 
in tiie Cretaceous chalk of western Kansas. The 
Tertiary rocks seem to be poor in fossil remains 
of this "group 
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CBXH'OLXHB (Fr., from lat. cHnis, hair 4* 
Hnum, flax) . A name originally given by French 
dressmakers to a fabric made of horsehair, 
capable of great stiffness, and employed to dis- 
tend women’s attire; it is also applied in a gen- 
eral way to those structures of steel wire or 
hoops by means of which women some years ago 
were able to w'ear skirts of extraordinary size at 
the bottom. The first device for producing an 
expansion of the dress skirt is the fardtngale, 
introduced by Queen Elizabeth. Walpole, in his 
fancy descriptions of her, speaks of her “enor- 
mous ruff and vaster fardingale.” The upper 
part of the body was incased in a cuirass of 
wiialebone, which was united at the Avaist with 
the equally stiff fardingale of the same material, 
descending to the feet, without a single fold, in 
the form of a great bell. In the end of the reign 
of James I this fashion gradually declined, and, 
as a result of the Puritan feeling in the time of 


Charts I and Crarawell, it quite dis^pprarM. 
It is next hrard of in 1711 as “that stertling 
novels the hoop petticoat,” which differ^ from 
the fardingale in being gathered in at the waist. 
About the year 1796 hoqis were discarded in 
private life, but were still the mc^e at court, 
where they flourished until the time of George 
IV, when they were abolished by royal command. 

The next development of this fashion, about 
the middle of the nineteenth century, began with 
crinoline in its original and proper sense, first 
in the form of the “bustle” in the upper part of 
the skirt, then the whole petticoat. The hoops 
were sometimes made with a circumference of 
four and even five yards. At last, after in- 
dignation and ridicule had for years assailed the 
monstrosity in vain, and when people had ceased 
speaking about it, the inflation began, about 
1866, without any apparent cause, to collapse; 
and, rushing to the opposite extreme, ladies 
might be seen walking about as slim as if 
merely wrapped in a morning gown. At the 
close of the nineteenth century the name “crin- 
oline” was applied to a cotton gauze stiffened 
with a dressing of glue and sold by the yard 
for use by milliners and dressmakers. 

CBX'XiT'CrM (Neo-Lat., from Gk. Kplvov, krinon, 
lily). A genus of bulbous-rooted plants of the 
family Amaryllidaceae, having long tubular 
flowers. It contains about 80 species, natives 
of different tropical and subtropical countries, 
generally with umbels of large and beautiful 
flowers, some of tliem among the most admired 
ornaments of our hothouses. Crinum amahile, 
an Indian species, is much esteemed The 
plants are mostly cultivated in greenhouses, al- 
though Crinum longifolium is semihardy and, 
with slight protection, will endure the winters 
as far north as Washington, Numerous hybrids 
have been produced, some of them of exceeding 
beauty and possessing exquisite perfume. Cri- 
num americanum is a native of Florida. 

CKXP'PLE CBEEK. A town and the county 
seat of Teller Co, Colo., about 20 miles (direct) 
west-southwest of Colorado Springs ; on the 
Midland Terminal and the Florence and Cripple 
Creek railroads (Map- Colorado, D 3), It 
was founded in 1890 as a mining town, de- 
veloped rapidly after 1893, and was nearly 
destroyed by fire in 1896. The district in 
which it is situated is a complete network of 
gold-bearing veins, and raining gave rise to 
the subsequent founding of Victor, Altman, 
Goldfield, and other near-by towns. The mining 
district covers an area of about 6 miles, of 
which only about one-tenth has been developed. 
The total gold output of this region up to 1914 
was more than $300,000,000. The mines have 
attracted the attention of metallurgists, owing 
to the peculiar nature of the ores, which has 
necessitated new methods of treatment. The 
completion of the Roosevelt Drainage Tunnel 
in November, 1910, at a cost of $750,000, solved 
the problem of unwatering the mines and made 
deep mining possible, tipple Creek, at an 
elevation of 9800 feet, is known also for its 
scenery and healthful climate. Pop., 1900, 
10.147 ; 1910, 6206; thoi^h the whole district 
contains about 20,000. 

CBXPTLEGATE. An ancient London gate, 
probably dating from the restoration of the 
walls by King Alfred in 886 It is said to 
have taken its name from the lame b^gars who 
congregated there, in 1010 a.d., to touch the 
body of Edmund the Martyr as it was passing 
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tbroii^bi. It was twice tebmilt, aad wi^ palliKi 
down in 17d0. The name was also appli^ to 
the district round it. 

or GIULSSJl See Deuphi. 
CBZS^IEIiB. A city in SonierMtt Co., Md.. 
about 100 (direct) south*southeast of 

Baltimore, with which it is connected by a 
steamship lii^, on the New York, Philadelphia, 
and Norfolk Railrcmd, and on Ch^apeake Bay 
(Map: Maryland, 0 9). Oyster and crab pack- 
ing IS the leading industry. Crisfield was in- 
corporated as a city in 1910. It contains a 
marine hospital. Pop., 1910, 3468. 

CRI^SIS (Lat., from Gk. xplffts, Jcrigis, deci- 
sion, from Kpipiiv, krinetn, lat. cemere, to de- 
cide ) . A name used by the older physicians to 
denote the rapid or sudden determination of an 
acute disease in the direction of convalescence 
or of death. It is opposed in signification to 
“lysis” (?tto, I relax), which denotes the gradual 
subsidence of the symptoms and improvement 
in condition in most chronic and in some acute 
diseases. The doctrine of crises was closely 
bound up with that of a materies morbi, or 
material of disease, in the blood, which was 
presumed to be undergoing changes, during tjie 
whole course of the malady, tending to an 
evacuation of some kind from the system in 
the form of a critical discharge {apofitasis, or 
abscess), which, when observed, was supposed 
to contain the matter of disease in a state of 
coction and to be the direct cause of the sudden 
relief of the patient. Thus, according to the 
character and seat of the critical discharge, 
it was common to speak of a crisis by sweating, 
by diarrhma, by expectoration, by urine, by 
parotid swellings, etc.; and no crisis was con- 
sidered regular that was not attended by some 
symptom of this kind. Another curious doc- 
trine associated with that of crises was the 
belief in certain days as ruling the beneficent or 
injurious, the complete or incomplete, character 
of a crisis. The seventh, fourteenth, and twen- 
tieth (according to some, the toenty-first) days 
of the disease were regarded as eminently criti- 
cal, less so, but still favorably critical, were 
the third, fifth, eleventh, and seventeenth, the 
fourth day was the indicator of a complete 
ciisis on the seventh; the sixth day was the 
tyrant, notorious for unfavorable crises ; the 
second, eighth, tenth, thirteenth, and the rest 
were noncritical. Physicians now use the term 
in diseases which run a certain course, such as 
typhoid fever and pneumonia, and then chiefly 
in relation to the tem*perature. A fever is said 
to fall by crisis when it reaches the normal in 
a few hours; by lysis, when it takes three or 
four days gradually to disappear. 

CBrISIS. A series of patriotic writings, 14 
in number, published by Thomas Paine at 
Philadelphia during the Revolution. They ap- 
peared at intervals from 1775 to 1783. 

CRISIS, Economic. A term employed by 
economic writers somewhat loosely to designate 
either the acute phase or the whole course of 
the disturbances in economic life which have 
characterized the last century and which have 
recurred with such frequency as to make them 
appear inevitable results of the modern indus- 
trial order. The phenomena involved are so 
complex that they must be described rather 
than defined- 

The salient fact in the economic history of 
recent times is the ‘‘business cycle.” or the al- 
ternation of prosperity and depression, of good 


times and bad. A f^riod of prosperity with 
expanding business, great activity in production 
and commerce, is followed by a period in which 
some enterprises, then others, find emts ad- 
vancing so rapidly m to eucroadi upon profits. 
Contraction of operations follows, with decline 
in demand for materials and lalmr, and with 
resulting embarrassment for the induatri«« sup- 
plying material, and declining demand for 
products intended for general consumption. 
Thus the distress extends in widening circles 
until it affects eventually the W’hole busings 
system. The process of readjustment may be 
gradual, or it may he greatlv accelerated by 
the failure of a great banking house, an event 
likely to drag down other hanking and mer- 
cantile firms. Such an event results m wide- 
spread uncertainty and suspicion, creditors de- 
mand the payment of claims, debtors, even 
though solvent, find the banks unwilling to 
provide means of payment. Panic r«h>h, and 
for a time the whole mercantile structure 
threatens to collapse. From such a sIkmU busi- 
ness recovers but slowly, its activity is re- 
duced to the lowest t‘bh, and some time elapses 
before the restoration of confidence takes place. 
This period of depression is much more pro- 
longed than the aeuter phase which precedes it. 
After a time business revives and begins to 
expand. Prices rise, and activity becomes 
greatt'T. A wave of prosperity again appears 
w’hich seems to carry everything before it un- 
til it, in turn, is checktsl suddenly, and a 
new crisis is at hand Lord Overatone, in an 
oft-quoted passage, describes th(*8e successive 
phases as follows: “State of quiescence, itn- 
provomeiit, growing confidence, prosperity, ex- 
citement, overtrading, conMilsions, pressure, 
stagnation, distress ending again in quieseenee,” 

This related seijuenoe of phenomena is now 
generally known as a husiness cycle. The term 
“crisia” 18 oft<>n employed to cover the whole 
part of the cycle in which hard times prevail. 
It is, howevi‘r, more properly applied to the 
point in the process wljen contraction proceeds 
rapidly and liquidation f)ecoiiies fairly general. 
The long period of stagnation that usually fol- 
lows ia properly denominated by the term “de- 
pression.” The terra “panic” is often used 
interchangeably with “crihis,” but it is more 
properly restricted to an acute phaae, not al- 
ways appearing m crises, when the consciousn(*as 
of impending disaster is widespread, and leads 
to more or less unreasoning acts calculated to 
aggravate the conditions dreaded. 

(Jrises are designated as financial, commercial, 
and industrial These qualifying phrases mark 
the places in the economic organism where the 
disturbance is felt. In a purely financial crisis 
the stock market is the storm centre, the dis- 
turbance affecting hut slightly commercial or 
productive enterprises A commercial criais is 
of wider area and embraces the trading clasaes, 
w'hile an industrial crisis extends ita baneful in- 
fluence to producers in all lines of agriculture, 
manufactures, and the like. These expressions 
do not designate so much different classes of 
criB<*s as crises of different degrees of intensity, 
inasmuch as an industrial disturbance will al- 
ways imply disturbance in trade and the money 
market, while trade upheavals imply commotion 
in the money market, though a financial panic 
does not necessarily imply the others. 

While crisis and depression are usually asso- 
ciated, this is not always the case. Panic and 
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cTimn may oecur, and after a brief intei^al 
affairs may prosper as before. This is ]^rtica- 
larly true of the purely financial crises, which 
are not deep-rooted enough to affect wider 
areas. The crisis in its larger sense, however, 
is invarialdy followed by hard times. It should 
be observed, moreover, that crises may be local 
or general, and while they have many points in 
common, it is particularly the latter with which 
we hav(* to dt*al. 

General crises affecting the economic situa- 
tion of an entire country, and extending them- 
selves to other countries which have trade re- 
lations with the former, are peculiarly a mark 
of the modern organizaticm of business. A 
century ago bad harvests or other calamities 
might cause local distress, or speculation such 
as was exhibited in the days of the South Sea 
Bubble and the Mississippi Scheme might cause 
a panic, but such occurrences did not show the 
pertinacity and wide-reaching effects which 
characterize the modern industrial disturbances. 
That such crises are inevitable consequences 
of modern methods of doing business and in- 
separable from the economic activities of our 
times, seems to be well established by their 
frequent recurrence and by their greater severity 
in the most advanced nations. 

Crises more or less pronounced occurred in 
England in the years 1815, 1825-26, 1836-37, 
1847, 1857, 1866, 1873. 1800, 1000, and 1907, 
while in the United States like disturbances 
were felt in 1814, 1818-19, 1837, 1857, 1873, 
1884, 1889, 1903-04, and 1907. The perio- 
dicity of these occurrences is marked, and cer- 
tain UTiters have gene so far as to establish a 
normal interval of 10 or 12 years between 
crises. The facts as far as we know them do 
not warrant us in fixing any absolute rule, 
though the history of these crises reveals many 
common fea turtle. 

It will further be observed that the dates 
given for Great Britain and our own country 
coincide in several instances, and if space per- 
mitted us to draw upon the history of Belgium, 
Holland, France, and Germany, further coin- 
cidences would be obvious- (Certain crises, not- 
ably that of 1873, w'ere felt quite generally. 
The actual crash did not occur in the same 
month, or even in the same year, in all the 
countries involved, but it is a frequent occur- 
rence that local circumstances may hasten or 
postpone an event for which the general condi- 
tions are preparing. 

The concrete manifestations of a crisis can 
beat be studied in an historical instance, and 
none is better adapted for this purpose than 
the crisis of 1873 in the United States. With 
the close of the Civil War an extraordinary 
activity in all lines of enterprise was mani- 
fested. The public lands had been thrown open 
to settlement, and large tracts had bcnm granted 
to the Pacific railroads. This, together with 
the return of the army to the pursuits of 
peace, and an enormous increase in immigra- 
tion, was the condition for an era of speculative 
development in the Western States. The im- 
pulse which had been given to manufactures, 
not only by the highly protective duties which 
marked the war tariffs, but also by the de- 
preciation of the currency, which acted as a 
check upon foreign competition, caused a simi- 
lar activity in the manufacturing States of 
the East. Business pr^pered; prices and 
profits were high. The census of 1870 showed 


in every branch of industry a great advance 
over that of 1860, and the greater part of this 
advance was in the latter half of the decade. 
Nowhere was this confidence in the future shown 
more than in railroad building and in the iron 
industry. In 1867 there were 2249 miles of 
railway constructed; in 1869, 4615; in 1871, 
7379, A like expansion of railways had marked 
the approach of the panic of 1857. In like 
manner, the outlay for constructing railways 
rose from $271,310,000 in 1864-68 to $841,260,- 
000 in 1869-73. The consumption of pig iron, 
which had been 1,416,000 tons in 1868, rose to 
2,910,000 tons in 1873. High prices ruled. The 
maximum prices in the period following 1860 
were, it is true, attained in 1866, but if they 
fell in the years 1867 and 1868 it was only to 
rise again to a point nearly equal to that of 
1866 in 1871 and 1872. The activity in the 
commercial centres is reflected in the rise of 
clearings in the New York Clearing House from 
$28,000,000,000 in 1868 to $35,000,000,000 in 
1873. The foreign trade of the United States 
showed a like activity, the aggregate of exports 
and imports rising from $639,000,000 in the 
fiscal year 1868 to $1,165,000,000 in 1873. But 
even more significant of the expansion of activ- 
ity in the United States was the fact of in- 
creased importations from abroad. In 1870 the 
imports exceeded the exports by $43,000,000, 
but in 1872 this excess had become $182,000,000 
and in 1873 $120,000,000. 

The crisis of 1873 is usually dated from the 
failure of Jay Cooke & Co., September 18. Tlie 
Stock Exchange of New York was closed on the 
20th and was not reopened until the end of 
the month. Clearing House loan certificates 
were issued in large quantities. There had been 
certain premonitory symptoms of the approach- 
ing collapse. Railroad building reached its high- 
est point in 1871, pig iron its highest price in 
September, 1872. The crisis lasted a few months 
only, the last Clearing House loan certificates 
being redeemed Jan. 14, 1874. But there fol- 
lowed a long period of depression, which reached 
its lowest point three years later. The activi- 
ties which had marked the previous era were 
not entirely stopped, enterprises begun had to 
be finished to save what was already invested, 
the daily needs of the people must be met, but 
all enterprise was timid and cautious. The 
buoyancy of the previous years was gone, and 
new enterprises were not undertaken. Railroad 
construction fell off, and in 1875 reached a 
minimum of 1711 miles, while in the period 
1874-78 the outlay for construction was only 
$357,000,000. Prices fell until 1879, to rise 
thereafter until 1882. The consumption of pig 
iron declined until it reached 1,900,000 tons 
in 1876. Clearings in New York City fell off 
from $35,000,000,000 in 1873 to $23,000,000,000 
in 1874, and reached their lowest point since 
1863 at $22,000,000,000 in 1876. In foreign 
trade the excess of imports disappeared in 1875. 

Every crisis, panic, and depression is marked 
by analogous characteristics. Whatever data are 
appropriate to show expanding conditions and 
an inflated condition of business at any par- 
ticular time and place will exhibit a similar 
showing. In the United States, particularly 
since 1840, railroad construction has been a 
favorite index of conditions, but before the 
crisis of 1837 similar activity was shown in 
canal construction. Before the panic of 1825, 
in England, there were laige investments in 
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matmlaettiring establishments, while the panic 
of 1893 was preceded by reckl^ inv^tmenta 
in foreign countries. 

As the year 1873 marks the ottihr^tk of the 
crisis, so the year 1876 serves to mark the low- 
est point in the subs^uent depre^ion. The 
whole story of the crisis, its antecedents and 
results, is succinctly told in the statistics of 
business failures, as reported by R. O. Dun & 
Co., as follows: 
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Number 


1869 

2,799 

$75,054,054 

1870 

3,546 

88,242,000 

1871 

2.915 

85,252,000 

1872 

4.069 

121.056,000 

1873 

5.183 

228.499.900 

1874 

5.830 

155,239,000 

1876 . ; 

7.740 

201,000.000 

1876 ! 

9,092 

191,117,786 

1880 ! 

4,735 

65.752.000 

1882 : 

: 6.738 

101 ..547.564 

1883 

1 9,184 

172,874,172 

1884 

10,968 

226,343.427 

1885 ! 

10,637 

124,220.321 


A period of depression cuts down the existing 
stock of goods, and the retrenchment of pro- 
duction, couph'd W’lth the constant increase of 
population, creates a void in the market. To 
fill this there is a renew’ed activity; as prices 
begin to rise, existing plants find it difficult 
to meet the demand. Plants are remodeled and 
extended. Preparation for future production 
on a large scale takes place. Large invest- 
ments of fixed capital are made in buildings, 
machinery, and the like, and those branches of 
industry which chiefly serve the purposes of 
construction, such as the iron industry, make 
extraordinary advances. Mills and railroads 
are built to supply an anticipated demand. 
This is usually overdone, and the facilities of 
production increase more rapidly than the 
effective demand for products Credit is unduly 
expanded, and it is natural that the money 
markets feel the first shock when the inevitable 
readjustment takes place. 

While the phenomena of a crisis and its at- 
tendant consequences are generally recognized, 
the widest variety of opinion exists as to the 
causes of such economic disturbances. Writ<‘rs 
are prone to lay stress upon local or temporary 
conditions, and to generalize from them. In 
truth, the phenomena of a crisis are so com- 
plex, and the conditions which may aggravate 
it so numerous, that it is not surprising to see 
the latter considered as primary causes. Thus, 
speculation, the currency, the tariff, bad har- 
vests, have all been made responsible for crises. 
These are frequently concomitant forces im- 
pelling a crisis, but crises are so numerous that 
there must be some deeper underlying cause. 
It is in the countries that are economically 
farthest advanced that the successive phases of 
the business cycle are most clearly marked. 
Where production is organized on a small scale, 
and is chiefly dependent on a local market, 
similar fluctuations do not appear. Students 
of crises are agreed that an important circum- 
stance in connection with them is the extent to 
which credit is employed in industry. In a 
period of premperity prices rise, and with them, 
profits. On the i^sis of high profits credit 
is expanded to meet the need for new equip- 
ment, etc., and the expansion of credit ^ves 


further Jmpetus to the rii» in price®. Wltihln 
the esqianding structure of industry and com- 
merce certain strmes appear. The full em- 
ployment of labor raises wages and reduces 
the efficiency of labor; the grmt demand for 
loans produces a rise in the mte of loan inter- 
est. In the period of gemd tlm^ the vigilance 
of managers is relax «*d, and many small wastes 
accumulate. The existing volunm of currency 
becomes inadequate to effect the exchange of 
the increasing volume of products at high 
prices, bank reserves decline, and bank loans 
are curtailed. The gains of prosperity are not 
uniformly distributed . same prices are kept 
from rising by public regulation or custom^ 
others by circumstances pet uliar to each. These 
industries, however, feel the effwt of advancing 
costs and advancing interest rates. They are 
the first to show signs of weakness. In the 
end tlie various stresses become so great that 
the structure collapses. 

Certain features of crises are clearly traceable 
to local conditions. In recent years the United 
States alone of the great nations has suffered 
from panics in time of crisis. This fact is 
ascribable to the want of an elastic and centrally 
controlled currency system. With the adoption 
of an improved system of banking (see Bank, 
Banking) it is believed tliat this distressing 
feature of the panic will be eliminated. 

Whether it wull be possible to reduce the 
frequency and severity of crises through legis- 
lative measures is still a disputed point. It has 
been proposed to manipulate the funds devoted 
to public improvements in such a way a» to 
create employment and demand for materials 
in time of crisis and depression. It has also 
been proposed, by Prof. Irving Fisher, so to 
regulate the money supply that general prices 
will remain practically stationary. Many bo- 
lieve that a more tfioroughgoing publicity in 
matters pertaining to industry and finance will 
reduce the extent of ill-advised investment, and 
hence check the development of stresses in the 
industrial structijre. At one time it was be- 
lieved that trusts and similar forms of organ- 
ization would make for stability in prices and 
hence prevent the recurrence of crises. Hence 
it was jiroposed to give state support to the 
consolidation movement, instead of attempting 
to check it, as now. But recent crises in the 
United States and Germany indicate that trusts 
and cartels have not perceptibly reduced their 
severity. Most observers of tlie phenomena of 
crises have little faith in any proposed methtri 
of checking them by law, so long as enterprise 
is so completely dominated by motives of private 
profit as at present. 

Bibliography. Consult: “Industrial Depres- 
sions,” First Annual Report of the Untied 
Htates Uommimtoner of Labor (1886); Von 
Bergrnann, Oeschtchte der nationalokonomimhen 
Knaentheortm (Stuttgart, 1895); Veblen, The- 
ory of Business Ente^rise (New York, 1904) ; 
.Tones, Economic Crtses (ih., 1900); Burton, 
Financial Crises and Periods of Industrial 
and Commercial Depression (ib , 1902) ; Li^scure, 
Dcs crises g4n4raJles et piriodiques de surpro- 
duction (Paris, 1907) ; Hull, Industrial De- 
pressions (New York, 1911) ; Mitchell, Business 
Cycles (Berkdey, Cal., 191.3). 

CBISP, Ohables Fbisbebic (1845-96). An 
American jurist and politician. He was born 
in Sheflield, England, but came to the United 
States when a child. He served in the Confed- 
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erate army from 1861 to 1864, wheti he was 
roads a prisoner. He was admitted to Hie bar 
in 1866, and served as Solicitor-General of 
Georgia from 1872 to 1877, and as ji^e of 
the Superior Oourt from 1877 to 1882, From 
this time until his death he was a Democratic 
memlter of Congress and from 1891 until 1895 
was Speaker of the House. 

OBISFl, krd'spS, Fbahcksoo (1819-1901). 
An Italian statesman, born at Kibera, in Sicily, 
Oet, 4, 1819. He studied law at Palermo and 
was admitted to the bar there and in 1846 at 
Naples. He took an active part in the Sicilian 
uprising of 1848 and after its disastrous issue 
engaged in |oumalism in Piedmont. In 1860 
he aided Garibaldi in his expedition for the 
deliverance of the Two Sicilies. He became 
the flrst representative of Palermo in the Italian 
Parliament, began immediately to play a prom- 
inent rOle, and, after having been the leader 
of the radical Left, became an exponent of 
monarchical constitutionalism. In 1876 he was 
elected President of the Chamber of Deputies. 
To promote the interests of his country, he 
visited the European courts in the following 
year and soon after was made Minister of the 
Interior. Denounced by his opponents on a 
charge of bigamy, he was obliged to resign in 
1878 and, altliough acquitted, did not take office 
again until 1887, in the cabinet of Depretis, 
after whose death, in the same year, he became 
head of the cabinet and Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs. He was an earnest advocate of the Triple 
Alliance (q.v.) betw€*€n Germany, Italy, and 
Austria, and in his endeavor to strengthen it 
visited Bismarck at Priedriehsruhe in 1887 and 
accompanied King Humbert to Berlin in 1889, 
conferring also with Caprivi at Milan in the 
following year. His policy was approved by an 
overwhelming majority of the electors in 1890, 
but his ministry was overthrown on a matter 
of financial policy in February, 1891. He now 
resumed his law practice in Rome, and in the 
Chamber of Deputies led the Opposition against 
his successor in office, the ]^arquis di Rudini. 
In 1893 he resumed the office of Premier, and 
held it till the defeat of the Italians in Abys- 
sinia in 1896, when he was again succeeded by 
Rudini (<j.v.). In March, 1898, he resigned 
his seat in the Lower Chamber as a result 
of the charges brought against him in connec- 
tion with extensive swindles perpetrated on the 
Banea d* Italia. Save for a few articles which 
he published in favor of the Triple Alliance, he 
took no further active inter^t in affairs, and 
he died on Aug. 11, 1901, at Naples. Crispi 
was the greatest statesman that southern Italy 
gave to the united kingdom. In his lifetime he 
was much misunderstood and maligned. Dis- 
trusted by the Conservatives as a Radical and 
Republican, he incurred the hostility of the 
Republicans by his famous dictum in his letter 
to Maxaini, March 18, 1865, “Monarchy unites 
us, while a republic would separate u*.” From 
that tame he was a firm supporter of the mon- 
archy, but never a friend of the court. Con- 
sult: Stillman, Fremmsco Crtspi, Insurgent, 
Ernie, Emolvtionwt, and Statesman (London, 
1899); T. Palamenghi Crispi, Francesco Crtspi, 
quesUm4 mtemasdonaH (Milan, 1913); also 
the translation of his memoirs into English by 
Agnetti (London, 1912). 

CBIS^IK. A saint and martyr of the third 
century, who was descended from a noble Ro- 
man family. With Ms brother Crlspinianus, 
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he fled during a persecution of the Christians 
from Rome to Ganl, where he worked as a shoe- 
maker in Soisfeons and distinguished himself 
by his exertions for the spread of Christianity 
as well as by his works of charity. According 
to the legend, his benevolence was so great 
that he even stole leather to make shoes for the 
poor! From this, charities done at the expense 
of others have been called Crispinades. In the 
year 285 or 286 he and his brother suffered a 
cruel martyrdom. Both brothers are commem- 
orated on the 25th of October. Crispin is the 
universally recognized patron saint of shoe- 
makers. Consult Butler, Lives of the Saints, 
for October 25, The Accurate History of Cris- 
pin and Crispmianus, the Royal Shoemakers 
(Dublin, 1816) ; Saint Crispin and the Gentle 
Craft (London, 1868). 

CBISPINT. 1. The old name for shoemakers, 
applied to them from the fact that St. Crispin 
was their patron saint. 2. A conventional char- 
acter in French comedy. 

CBISPINO E LA COMABE, kre-spe'nd fl 
la kd-ma'r§L (It. The Cobbler and the Fairy). 
An opera by Ricci, first produced in Venice, Feb. 
28, 1850, m the United States 1861 (Xew York). 

CBISS CBOSS BOW. See Cubist Cboss 
Row. 

CBISTINOS, kr^-ste'nds (Sp., adherents of 
Christina). A political party in Spam during 
the ngency of Queen iMaria Christina, mother 
of Isabella II. They were opposed to the Carl- 
ists and upheld the Pragmatic Sanction of 
Ferdinand VII (q.v.), by which the crown of 
Spain was made inheritable in the female line. 
They were also known as Isaljelinos. 

CRISTdBAL BE LA LAGUNA. See La- 
guna 

CBISTOFOBI, krd-st6'f6-re, Babtolommeo 
(1655-1731). An Italian harpsichord maker, 
and the inventor of the hammer action used in 
the modern pianoforte. He was born in Padua. 
After manufacturing instruments in that city 
until about 1687 he was persuaded by Prince 
Ferdinand, son of the Grand Duke Cosimo III, 
to r(‘move to Florence. An authentic grand 
pianoforte made by the inventor in 1720 is said 
still to be preserved in Florence, See Piano- 
FOKTE. 

CBISTOFOBO COLOMBO. An opera by 
Franchetti (q.v.) first produced in Genoa, Oct. 
6, 1892, in America, Nov. 20, 1913 (Philadel- 
phia ) . 

CBISTUS, Petbtjs (T-1473). A Flemish 
painter of the fifteenth century. He was born 
at Baerle, date unknown, and may have been 
a pupil of Jan van Eyck, who in any case in- 
fluenced him strongly. As regards perspective 
and the treatment of landscape. Cristus is a 
step in advance of Van Eyck, in all else he is 
greatly inferior. His work is recognizable by 
the masklike appearance of the faces. His 
works include the portrait of Edward Grim- 
stone (1446), now in possession of the Earl of 
Verulam; a Madonna in the Stadel Institute, 
Frankfort; “St. Eligius,” in the Oppenheim 
collection at Cologne. Two paintings in the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York, “A Virgin and 
Child” and “The Deposition from the Cross,” 
formerly attributed to Jan van Eyck, are now 
assigned to Cristus. 

CBITCHBTT, R. D. Cabton. R, C, 

GBITIAS^ krish'i-oa (Lat., from Gk. Kptrlas, 
Kmtiast ( t-403 b.c,). An Athenian orator and 
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poet, tbe pmpll both of Soemtes &ii4 of Qm^&i 
of Leontini, He was a leader in the oli^rehicml 
party at Atbens and was exiled after the down- 
fall of the Four Hundred in 411 b.c, Aftar 
Hie subjugation of Athens by the Spartans he 
returned, and in 404 became* head of the CSom- 
mittee of Thirty, known as the Thirty Tyrants, 
and was notorious for his cruelty. In 403 he 
was killed in battle, in the general revolt led 
against the Tyrants by Thrasybulus (q.v,). 
His activity was varied in the fields of oratory, 
tragic and elegiac poetry, and historical prose. 
Fragments of his elegies are m Bergk, Foetw 
Li/rtai Orceei^ vol, ii (Leipzig, 1600) ; of his his- 
torical work, in Miiller, Fragmenta Utsiortcorum 
Grcecorum^ vol. ii (Paris, 1868-83). 

CEIT^C, The. A three-act farce by Ricliard 
Brinsley Sheridan in imitation of Bucking- 
ham’s kehcarsal, produced at Covent Garden in 
1779. 
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CBXTXfTAli KIIH7. Easpm’iem^ ahowa tha4 
there is for every gas a certain temperature 
above which it cannot be liquefied, no matter 
how great the pressure exerbm upon it. Thtt% 
above 31.1“ C. (87.88“ F.) it k imp<mible to 
liquefy carbonic-aeid gasj water cannot eaE;iat in 
the liquid state above 374“ C. (70§“ F.), etc. 
Such temperatures are termed the eritiead points 
or critml temperaturi^ of wbstanccs* The 
vapor pre^urc of a liquid at its critical tem- 
perature is termed the “critical pretsure," and 
the specific volume of the substance at the 
critical temperature and under the critical pres- 
sure is termed the “critical volume.” 

The following table gives the critical tempera- 
tures and pressures for some of the more com- 
mon substances (the critical pressures in terms 
of pounds per square inch ina\ be obtained 
approximately by multiplying *the pressures 
given in the table by 15) : 
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j Cntical 

I temperature 

1 (centigrade) 

Cntical 
pressure 
(m atmospheres) 

1 By whom and a hen 

determined 

Acetic acid 

! -1-327 11° 

57 ll 

Young (1910) 

Acetone 

, -+-232 8 

52 2 

Sajotsohewskl (1878) 

Acetj lenc 

, -i- 35 5 

61 6 

Cardoso (1910) 

Alcohol 

! -4243 1 

62 96 

Young (1910) 

Ammama g.is 

j d-130 0 

1150 

Dewar (1884) 

Amyl acetate 

1 -f326 18 


Brown (1906) 

Amyl idcoliol 

, -h34S 0 


Goldberg (1882) 

Argon 

‘ -117 4 

52 9 

Hamsay and Travers (1901) 

Benzene 

I -h28S 5 

47 89 

Young (1910) 

Bromine 

-i-302 2 


Nodejdm (1885) 

Carbolic acid 

d-4l9 2 


Iladice (1899) 

Carbon dioxidt 

+ 31 10 

73 00 

Doranian (1908) 

Carbon disulphide 

■+27.105 

72 87 

Battelh (1890) 

Carbon monoxide 

-139 ■) 

35 5 

OUzewsky (1887) 

Carbon tetrachloride 

+283 15 

44 98 

Young (1910) 

Chlorine 

+ 1460 

93 5 

Knietsch (1890) 

Chloroform 

+260 0 i 

54 9 

Sajotachowski (1878) 

Cyanogen 

-rl28 1 I 

59 6 

Cardoso (1910) 

Ethane 

+ 12 1 ; 

49.05 

Cardoso (1910) 

Ether 

+ 103 8 

35 61 

Young (1010) 

Eth>l acetate 

+ 150 1 

38 00 

Young (1910) 

Sthvlene 

+ 9 5 

.50 7 

Cardoso (1910) 

Fluobenxene 

+286 55 

44 62 

Young (1910) 

Heimin 

-268 ’ 

2 5’ 

Kamcrlingh -Onnea 

Hydrobromic-acid gas 

+ 91 3 

1 

Eatreicher {189b) 

Hydrochlonc-acid gas 

+ .510 

81 5 

Dortunan (1908) 

Hydrogen 

-240 8 

14 2? 

Olszewski (1906) 

Hydroiodic acid 

-1 150 7 


Estreicher (1896) 

Iodine 

+r>12 ’ 


Radioe (1899) 

Iron 

-+.1700 ’ 


Kreichgauer (1907) 

Laughing gas 

' + 30 5 

71 90 

Cardoso (1910) 

Marsh gas 

, - 81 8 

54 9 

Olszewski (1885) 

Mercury 

1 -+1077 ’ 

456’ 

Happel (1904) 

Methyl chloride 

i +143 2 

65 85 

Baume (1908) 

Naphthalene 

i +408 2 

39 2 

Guye and Mallet (1W)1) 

Neon . 

I -205 •> 

1 

29 0 

Ramsay and Travers (1901) and 
! Kamerhngh-Onnes (1909) 

Niton 

1 +104 5 

62 4’ 

ROdorf (1909) 

Nitrogen, 

I -146 0 

33 0 

Wroblewski (1885) 

Oxygen 

-1188 

508 

Olszewski (1885) 

Pentane 

+ 197 2 

3.3 04 

Young (1010) 

Pyridine 

-1-344 21 


Radice (1899) 

Sulphur dioxide 

+ 1570 

78 25 

Cardoso (1910) 

Sulphureted hydrogen 

+100 4 

89 35 

Cardoso (1910) 

Toluene 

-+320 6 

41 6 

Altschul U893) 

Turpentine ml 

-+376 0’ 


Guidberg (1882) 

Water j 

+374 0 

217 .5 

Holbom and. Baumann (1910) 

Wood alcohol 

+240 0 

78 60 

Young (19l0) 

Xylene 

+245 6 

35 8 

Altschul (1893) 


CBimCAL AlffQLE. See Light. 

CEITICAL PHILOSOPHY, or CKITI- 
GISM. The name applied to Kant’s philosophy, 
because it was not willing to accept all dicta 
that seemed to have the support of reason (8<« 
Dogmatism) , but sought critically to investi- 
gate the conditions of the possibility of knowl- 
edge and rejected all so-called knowdedge that 
did not TOnform to these conditions. See 
Kant. 


The critical temperature of a liquid is usu- 
ally determined by introducing the liquid into 
a strong-walled glass tube about 3 or 4 milli- 
meters in internal diameter. The tube is stalled 
at one end and drawn out to a thin capillary 
at the other end. It is at first filled with the 
liquid completely, then about one-third of tite 
liquid is allowed to boil away, and the capillary 
end is sealed off without allowing the air to 
enter. The two-thirds-full tube is now placed 
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in m awropriate bath, and the temperature 
is gradually raised. As the critical point is 
approached, the liquid incniscus is seen to be- 
come fainter and fainter; and when the eritical 
temperature is reached, the meniscus disappears 
altci^ether. For a short time the tube lo^s as 
if fllled with a cloud of bluish smoke in up 
and down commotion; then this too disappears, 
and the contents of the tube are perfectly 
homogenous: all is rapor. If the temperature 
is now allowed to fall, a similar phenomenon 
occurs as the eritical point is reached from 
above, the meniscus reappears, and the contents 
of the tube are again divided into two layers, 
liquid and vapor. In this manner, if the liquid 
is only pure enough, the critical temperature 
can be determined within a temth of a degree. 
A convenient m*>difleation of the method has 
been recommendf’d by Knietseh, according to 
whom the glass tube as described may be re- 
placed by a thin glass capillary — which re- 
quires, of course*, less liquid for a determination 
and is easier to manipulate 

A simple method for determining the criti- 
cal pressure was devised in 1893 by Altschul 
in Ostwald’s laboratory. A strong-walled capil- 
lary tube of glass is filled, half with the liquid 
under consideration and half with mercury. 
The upper end is sealed; the lower (mercury) 
end is firmly connected with a narrow ccqiper 
tube filled with paraffin oil and leading to a 
small pump which is likewise filled with oil. 
The pump is also connected with a spring gauge 
indicating pressures wdthin a tenth of an atmos- 
phere. Now the extreme upper end of the 
glass tube is heated above the eritical tempera- 
ture of the liquid, so that the liquid within 
the tube become® divided into two portions — 
an upper which is completely gasified, and a 
cooler lower one which remains liquid. But, 
as a general rule, there is no meniscus between 
the two portions. If, however, the pressure is now 
gradually raised, a moment arrives at which the 
meniscus appears at a certain point in the tube, 
viz., at the point where the temperature is equal 
to the critical temperature of the liquid. For at 
that temperature and under the critical pressure 
liquid and vapor are in equilibrium and there- 
fore normally separated by a meniscus. The 
eritical pressure sought is thus the pressure at 
which a meniscus appears in the fluid. 

The critical b'mperature, as well as the crit- 
ical pressure, of mtwtures is usually inter- 
mediate between those of the components, and 
according to Pawlewski’s rule each component 
contributes its property in proportion to its 
percentage amount in the mixture. This rule, 
however, is only a rough approximation to the 
truth. A similarly crude empirical rule is that 
of Guldberg, according to which the critical 
temperature of a single liquid (on the absolute 
scale, i.e., in centigrade degrees pfus 273) may 
be calculated by multiplying the temperature 
of the boiling point (again on the absolute 
scale) under normal atmospheric pressure by 
Lf»§. For instance, the boiling point of ether 
is 3I>* C., or 35 -f- 273 =r 308* absolute. 308 
X 1.55 = 477.4; 477 — 273 = 204*, and this 
should, according to Guldberg’s rule, be ap- 
proximately the critical centigrade temperature 
of ether. As a matter of fact, that tempera- 
ture is only about 194® or 10* lower. In 
some cases the agreement between Ouldbei^’s 
rule and eicperimeiit is somewhat better, in 
other ca^ it is even worn. 


As to the critical volume, the experimental 
determination is extremely difficult, and criti- 
cal volumes are usually ealculated on the basis 
of a reliable empirical rule found by Cailletet 
and Mathias and generally referred to under 
their names. It must remembered that 
when a liquid is ordinarily heated it expands 
as the temperature rises, i.e., its density con- 
tinuously diminishes; at the same time the 
density of its vapor continuously increases; 
with rising temperature, therefore, the densi- 
ties of liquid and vapor tend to equalize, and 
finally at the critical point the densities be- 
come exactly equal. This is why all difference 
between liquid and vapor, and with it the 
separating meniscus, disappear. Cailletet and 
Mathias discovered that if the arithmetical 
means of the densities of liquid and vapor are 
plotted against the temperatures, the result is 
a straight line which at the critical temperature 
passes through the point indicating the critical 
density of the substance (end hence reveals also 
the critical volume). If, therefore, a few points 
are determined on this line at temperatures con- 
siderably below the critical point, where ex- 
perimentation is still sufficiently convenient, the 
prolongation of the line to the critical tempera- 
ture gives the desired density and volume, and 
the determination may be considered as quite 
reliable. 

If two substances whose critical temperatures 
are respectively 0i and B, are at tw^o different 
temperatures T, and T, (all on the absolute 


scale), such that 


h 

^1 


Ti 
02 ' 


they are said to be 


at the same “reduced temperatures.” Similarly, 
substances are said to be under the same “re- 
duced pressures” when the pressures under which 
they are placed are equal fractions of their 
critical pressure v, and v,. Finally, they are 
said to have the same “reduced volumes” w'hen 
their specific volumes are equal fractions of their 
critical volumes and 03. When at the same 
reduced temperature and under the same re- 
duced pressure, substances are also said to be 
in corresponding states. A number of interest- 
ing theorems are connected with these “corre- 
sponding states.” It can be shown, e.g , that 
when substances are at the same reduced tem- 
peratures and pressures their reduced volumes, 
too, are the same. Altogether the theory of 
corresponding states forms an important chap- 
ter of modern physical chemistry, even though 
many exceptions to it have been observed and 
not yet accounted for. 

The eritical point of substances can be taken 
advantage of for passing from the gaseous to 
the liquid state of aggregation and conversely 
in a “continuous” way, i.e., without having to 
deal, at any moment during the process, with a 
mass consisting partly of liquid, partly of 
vapor, and hence having two different specific 
volumes. Thus, remembering that the critical 
temperature of carbonic acid is 31.1* C. and 
its critical pressure 73 atmospheres, let it be 
required to transform continuously a given 
amount of the gas into liquid. To accomplish 
this we may first heat the gas, say, to 35* 
C., raise the pressure, say, to 89 atmospheres, 
and then, keeping the pressure unchanged, let 
the temperature fall, say, to 20® C ; we shall 
then find the substance entirely liquid: for a 
sudden liquefaction of the entire mass (witb- 
mit separation into a layer of liquid and one erf 
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vapor ) will have taken plaee when, during 
the process of eoolii^, the tempera tuw* of 31.1 • 
is reached. At no moment will liquid have 
fisted simultanwusly with gas. Similarly, if 
it should be required to transform imntinuously 
a given amount of liquid carbonic acid into gas, 
we might proceed as follows: lower the tempera- 
ture, say, to 20“ C., raise the pressure, say, to 
80 atmo^heres, and then allow the temperature 
to rise, say, to 35“ C.; we should Ihen find the 
substance entirely gaseous, without, how'ever, 
the mass having at any moment during the 
process consisted partly of liquid, partly of gas. 
Continuous chani^s like thme Just described 
w'ere at one time expect€*d to break down the 
barrier between the gaseous and the liquid 
states of aggregation, and to permit of extend- 
ing to liquids the simple gas laws. For, at least 
at the critical point, liquids and their vapors 
are identical in physicociiemical properties and 
must therefore be governed by the same laws. 
But the hope has not yet come true. 

Consult Van der Waals, Dte Conttnuitat des 
gasformigen und flussigen Zustandes (2 vols., 
2d ed., Leipzig, 1899-1000). Simpler accounts 
of the subject may be found in the works on 
physical chemistry recommended in the article 
Chemistry (q.v ). See also Gases, General 
Properties of. Hfat. 

CKIT'^CISM (Fr. criticisme, from Lat. criti- 
rw«, Gk. KpiTtKos, krttikos, critic, from Kplvetv, 
krtnem^ to judge). Criticism, as the art of 
judgment, whether favorable or adverse, is ap- 
plicable in all fields of human aecoraplisliment, 
and all inventions, all institutions, all life, are, 
broadly speaking, within its scope It is, how- 
ever, with literature and with art that criticism 
has most significantly busied itself, with the re- 
sult that the term lias come to mean the inter- 
pretative study of th("se greatest expressions of 
man’s nature. The Poetics of Aristotle has for 
centuries been regarded as the first important 
work of criticism, and many of the rules there 
laid down have maintained their value to this 
day. Aristotle’s manner of approach ivas the 
scientific method of induction, and his under- 
standing of the fundamental laws of human 
nature, his perception of those traits, emotions, 
and desires which, transcending any one 
age, belong to the men of all ages, underlaid 
and formed the firm basis of his criticism. 
Briefly summarized. Aristotle’s chief doctrines 
W’ere that all art and literature should have 
as function the pleasure-giving representation 
or “imitation” of what was universal — apper- 
taining to all human nature, and not particu- 
larly or insignificantly individual ; and that 
great art was measured by the high and lasting 
pleasure it afforded to society. To study the 
impressive works that have stood the test of 
time — ^the Bible, Homer, Vergil, Dante, Shake- 
speare, Milton, and lesser but well-loved poets — 
in the light of Aristotle’s illuminating laws, is 
to discover how striking in its es^nce is the 
similarity in the grea^st art; the sameness 
of man’s soul, its passions and aspirations, re- 
maining the keynote of art as it is of life. 

'The technical side of critieiara — questions of 
metrical and dramatic construction and minor 
points of style — ^was appT<mcl»d by Aristotle, 
and the systematic nature of the Poetics is 
probably the chief r^son for the reaction that 
has now and again set in against what is some- 
times termed purdy academic criticism. Yet 
it is just bcmuee Aristotle appreciated and 


showed that all art must have laws that the 
student will find him so useful; more so even 
than Plato, whose lightning fiash^ of inter- 
pretation must be rank^ with the high^ 
cr^tive critical literature. The critical writers 
after Aristotle are so numerous — Greek, By- 
zantine, I^tiii— and for the most part so tw- 
cupied with the linguistic phase of composition, 
that one '8 glad to pass by almost all their 
rhetorical treatisi^ until there looms up in the 
third century the figure of loiigiims, whwn? 
refreshing enthusiasm for the beauty of letters 
places him above the mechanical student of 
rules. Notable among his Latin predect'ssors 
were Cicero, Horace, and Quintilian, whose ob- 
servations on style have lasm of permanent 
service. From the time of Quintilian to Dante 
there is no great name ni criticism, nor is 
this to be wondered at when one reflects that 
the mtdiipval attitude towards litiTature was, on 
the wliolc, that of distrust and disapprobation. 
Dante’s poetry has so overshadowed hts critical 
treatises that there are probably many lovers 
of the Divine Comedy who have no conception 
of the inb'rest of the master’s reileetions on 
ptietic form and beauty, nor any knowledge of 
his limitations of the 8ubjt*ct matter of great 
poetry to love, war, and virtue, or moral 
philosophy. Of more service than Dante’s trea- 
tises were the writings of the pcM»tH and critics 
of the Italian Renaissance. Through them the 
classical tradition was passed on to England 
and to the rest of Europe; in art and litera- 
ture, as in science and in politics, the Italy of 
the Renaissance was the great rejuvenator and 
originator in the realm of the intellect. 

In more modern times the names of Corneille, 
Boileau, Voltaire, Diderot, Hugo, and Sainte- 
Beuve in France, of Kant, Schiller, and IjCS- 
Bing in Germany, of Sidney, Pope, Addison, 
Drvden, Wordswmrth, and Shelhw in England, 
represimt differing views and opinions. Boi- 
leau ’s .4rf poHtquc, reminiscent of Horace’s Ars 
Poetica, and Pope’s Esmy on CriHotHm have 
their distinct value as volumes of often au- 
thoritative formal instruction, furnishing use- 
ful analyses of the different kinds of verse com- 
positions. Of far more worth is Sir Philip 
Sidney’s Defense of Poesie (an essay richly 
reminiscent of the Italian Renaissance), wherein 
he quaintly reminds us that “though the poet 
cometh to you with words set in delightful 
proportion,” yet “it is not rhyming and versing 
that maketh a poet,” Ijcssing’s great achieve- 
ment was to disperse the fog that Corneille 
had raised around the dramatic principles of 
Aristotle, and by clarifying the classic doctrines, 
to make possible their application to all art 
under modem conditions. And here, without 
going into any details concerning any present- 
day doctrines, even though they be so interest- 
ing as the evolutionary theories with which w* 
readily connect the name of M. Bruneti^re, 
may be well to suggest the wider paths opi ii 
to criticism through modern conditions. Th** 
Greek and Roman critics had only their own 
work to study. We of to-day have the dramas, 
the epics, the novels of many nations and ages. 
The study of comparative literature, now pos- 
sible, opens up opportunities for tracing those 
influences which affected the literatures of all 
Europe, and affords the student the chance of 
building up from varying yet interrelated 
sources a standard of criticism. The differences 
due to national character and individual genimi 
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will teacli him the liraitationa of hard and feat 
foraml rule#, while his faith in the fundameintal 
canons of great art can only be made firmer by 
anch comparative study. He will l^m that 
criticism is of use as a method of Jt^pnent for 
the reader, rather than an inspiring guide to 
the poet, whose highest achievements are never 
the result of the rules whose vitality they at- 
test. The critic who disr^irds the universal 
message of great art and, maintaining that 
there is no disputing con<^ming taste, claims 
for his personal opinion as much value as can 
attach to any judgment, rejects for his impres- 
sionifelie mess of pottage the birthright of many 
ages of culture. The subjective element of 
cnticiMra is not, however, precluded by the posi- 
tive laws revealed through the inductive method 
applied to works of art. As Lowell pointed out 
in his essay on Don Quixote, a book is great 
in proportion to what can be gotten from it, and 
many an artist has builded better than he knew. 
The individual critic can be so keen and yet 
true in bis interpretations and so inspiring in 
his expression as to make his criticism itself 
creative lit<*rature. The qualities which are 
necessary to the ideal critic are, therefore, not 
alone knowledge of human nature and of the 
eharaetf'risties of the literature which has en- 
dured; he must himself have true power of 
intuition, sympathy combined with impartiality 
in Judgment, a rational appreciation of the 
relative importance of form and content, the 
sense of beauty which will enable him to Judge 
style, and the capacity for making others see 
what be S(*e8. Method and technique are al- 
ways valuable, and Americans have much reason 
to be grateful to Child and Ticknor and Long- 
fellow for their contribution to America’s scholar- 
ship, for criticism is to be thought of, first of all, 
not as a formidable and narrowing system, but 
indeed as a broad viewpoint, occupying the same 
relation to literature that literature holds to 
life; and as law is the condition of true liberty 
in life, so criticism is the bar to anarchy in lit- 
erature. “We do not possess what we do not 
understand,” said Ooethe. The true critic, like 
the rhapsodist of old, can be the connecting 
Imk between the artist and the public, leading 
his readers to understand the beauty of a work 
and so to possess it. The technical beauty may 
well be a matter of formal development, but 
the emotional beauty and appeal rest on the 
basis of the essential oneness of human nature, 
whether in the dajs of Athens, of Rome, of 
London, or of New' York. 

Criticism thus understood is freed from the 
charges to which certain critics have exposed 
it. It is not, on the side of form, a narrowing 
method of petty rules, but a rational study of 
fitting construction and adequate expression; 
on the side of contemt, its most lasting dicta are 
oppemed to the conb?ntion of those who, like 
Ruskin, w’ould make art a handmaiden of moral- 
ity. It doc's not restrict genius, biHiause genius 
precedes it, mid genius connotes the sense of 
form and beauty, and can but be aided by ref- 
erence to the simple laws of formal beauty. 
As the art of Judgment concerning the fairret 
flowering of the human spirit, criticism has one 
of the highest of Judicial functions; as the art 
of interpretation, admitting Individual intultimi 
and inspiring timcliiag, it has a creative function 
of wide and lofty worth. 

Consult the following representative works: 
S. H. Butcher, The Pmtios of ArmtoUe (Lcm- 
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don, 1898); H. L. Havel and Andrew Lang, 
Longmus on the Sublime fib., 1890) ; Horace, 
Ara (translations are easily accessible) ; 

Sir Philip Sidney, Apologie for PoePrie (c.l581, 
and published subsequently as The D^ense 
of Poeaie; easily accessible in recent editions ) . 
English critical thought in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries is well represented, with 
scholarly commentary, in G. G. Smith, Eliza- 
bethan Critical Essays (2 vols., Oxford, 1904) ; 
P. H. Frye, Dryden and the Critical Canons of 
the Seventeenth Century ( University of Ne- 
braska, 1907 ) ; and Critical Essays of the Seven- 
teenth Century (3 vols., Oxford, 1908-09), ed. 
J, E. Spingarn. Consult too: Boileau, L’Art 
podtique (1674, easily accessible in recent edi- 
tions and in translation) , Alexander Pope, 
Essay on Criticism (1711) ; Shelley, Defense of 
Poetry (published in 1840, easily accessible in 
recent editions) ; Coleridge, Literary Criticism 
(Oxford, 1908) ; Matthew Arnold, Essays m 
Criticism (Ist series, 1865; 2d series, 1868), 
and passim; Walter Pater’s works, passim. See 
also the critical writings of Goethe and Les- 
sing, and of Sainte-Beuve, Taine, Brunetifere, 
and Anatole France. The works cited may be 
supplemented by the following: J. E. Spingarn, 
Literary Criticism in the Renaissance (New 
York and London, 1899) ; C. M. Gayley and 
F. N. Scott, Introduction to the Methods and 
Materials of Literary Criticism (2 vols., Bos- 
ton, 1899) ; G. E. Woodberry, A Xew Defence 
of Poetry (New York, 1900) ; George Saints- 
bury. History of Criticism ( 3 vols., London, 
1902-04); Tilery, Histoire dcs opinions Ixtte- 
raires (Paris, 1849) ; Bourgom, Les maitres de 
la critique au XVJIe sidcle (Pans, 1889) ; P. 
Hamelius, DieKritik under enghschen Litteratur 
(Berlin, 1897). 

CRITICISM, Biblical. See Exegesis. 

CRITICISM, Textual. See Textual Cbiti- 

CISM. 

CRITIQUE DE L’tCOLE DES FEMMES, 

kr^'R^k' dc 1ft 'k61' d& fam (Fr., cnticism of the 
School for Wives). An amusing comedy by Mo- 
li^re, produced June 1, 1663, written in defense 
of his earlier comedy, I/Ecole des femmes, which 
had been attacked by Le Vis^, editor of Le Mer- 
cure galant, in the third series of his Nourelles 
nouvelles. It consists of a discussion of the 
merits of the former piece, chiefly earned on 
between a hypercritical marquis and an amiable 
chevalier. 

CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON, krl-tek' 
(Ger. Kritik der reinen Vetnunft) . A philo- 
sophical work by Immanuel Kant (1781), the 
basis of modem "German philosophy. 

CRITIUS. A Greek sculptor. " See Habmo- 
DIUS AND AbiSTOGITON. 

CRI'TO (Lat., from Gk. Kpirt^p, Kritdn). A 
wealthy friend and disciple of Socrates. He 
arranged for his master’s escape from prison, 
but Socrates refused to take advantage of the 
plan. Plato’s dialogue representing the last 
conversation between Socrates and Crito bears 
the latter’s name. 

CRIT'OLA^S (Lat., from Gk. KpirSXaos, 
Kritolaos). A Greek philosopher, bora at Pha- 
selis, in Lyeia, in the second century b c He 
succeeded Ariston of Oeos as the head of the 
Peripatetic school at Athens and acquired a 
high veputation as a philosopher and orator. 
Almut 155 B.c. he went to Rome, and, with 
Carneades and Diogenes, obtained a remission 
of the fine of ^K) talents which the Romans had 
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iM|>osed upon Athens lor the d^traetioiL of 
Oropns. See Cabheadis* 

CJMS^TEIIDEir, G 10 B 6 I Bibb (181i^0). 
An American soldier, the son of J. J. Crittenden. 
( <}.▼.)• He was k>rn at Rus^lvllle, Ky., gradu- 
ated at the United States Military Academy in 
1832, served with distinction in* the Mexican 
War and was promotesd to be Ueutehaat colonel 
( 1856) . He resigned and joined the Confederate 
army in 1861, was appoint major general, and 
was placed in command of southeastern Ken- 
tucky and a part of Tennei^ee. For his defeat 
at Mill Spring <1862), however, he was cen- 
sured. He subsequently served as a volunteer, 
and from 1867 to 1871 was State Librarian of 
Kentucky. 

CE.ITTiasrDEH’, John Jobdan (1787-1863). 
An American statesman, bom near Versailles, 
Ky. He graduated at William and Mary College 
in 1807, served in the War of 1812* was a 
United States Senator from 1817 to 1819, United 
States District Attorney from 1827 to 1829, 
and a United States Senator again from 1836 
to 1841. In 1841 he was appointed Attorney- 
General by President Harrison, but resigned 
when Tyler became President, and was again in 
the Senate from 1842 to 1848, after -which he 
•^vas Governor of Kentucky from 1848 to 1850. 
He was again Attorney-General under President 
Fillmore and in 1855* was a fourth time sent 
to the Senate. Although a Southerner, Critten- 
den consistently devoted his energy and elo- 
quence to the preservation of the Union, and he 
exerted every effort, first, to avert the impending 
Civil War, and later to assist the Administra- 
tion in its prosecution. In the Senate { 1860- 
61) he urged unsuccessfully his famous com- 
promise (See Crittenden Compromise.) Ue- 
tinng from the Senate in 1861, he served one 
term in the House, and in that body also strove 
for the supremacy of the Constitution. Con- 
sult The Life of John J. Crittenden^ by his 
daughter, Mrs. Chapman Coleman (2 vols., 
Philadelphia, 1871) 

CHITTENDEN, Thomas Leonidas (1815- 
93) An American soldier, the son of John 
Jordan Crittenden, born in Russellville, Ky. He 
was a private in the Kentucky Volunteers in 
1836. studied law, and in 1842 became common- 
wealth’s attorney During the Mexican War he 
served as lieutenant colonel under both General 
Tavlor and General Scott and, when the former 
became President, was appointed United States 
Consul at Liverpool. He entered the Federal 
army at the beginning of the Civil War, be- 
came a brigadier general of volunteers in Octo- 
ber, 1861, and for his services at Shiloh, where 
he commanded a division, was raised to the 
rank of major general (July 17, 1862). He 
afterw’ard commanded a division under (Seneral 
Buell and took an important part in the battles 
of Murfreesboro and Chickamar^a, but resigned 
from the service in December, 1864. He entered 
the regular army as colonel of the Thirty-second 
Infantry in 1866, was brevetted brigadier general 
in 186f, and served on the frontier until his 
retirement in 1881. 

CBITTENDEN COHPROmtSE. In Ameri- 
can history, a measure proposed in Congress in 
1860 by ^nator J. J. Crittenden (q.v.) as a 
means of preventing the secession of the Southern 
States, through the adoption of certain constitu- 
tional amendments. These amendments were 
five in number, and provided : ( 1 ) tliat the right 
to property in slaves was to rwjt^nized, and 


davejry was to \m permitted and protected 
in all the common territory muth of 36® W 
and prohibited north of that* line, while the land 
remained in its territorial stetus*. <2) that Con- 
gr^ was not to have poww to abolish slavery in 
the plac^ under its exclusive Jurisdktion which 
lay within a State where slavery existed? (3) 
that Congress was to have no power to abolish 
rinvery in the District of Columbia so long as 
it existed* in either Maryland or Virginia, and 
then only after the owners of the slaves had 
been compensated, (4) that Congress was to 
have no power to prohibit or hinder the trans- 
portation of slaves from one State to another, 
or to a Territory where slavery was legal? (5) 
that Congress might provide that m canes where 
^aped riaves were rescued, or tluor arrest pre- 
vented by mobs, the owners should be compen- 
sated by the United States, which in turn 
might recover damages from the coutity in 
which the illegal act occurred All of these 
amendments w’ere to be permanent and “iin- 
amendable.” The compromise w^ns defi*ated m 
a committee of the Senate and failed of consid- 
eration in the House. 

CRITTENTON, Cit ari.es Nei.son (1833- 
1009). An American philanthropist, Inirn m 
Adams, Jefferson Co., N Y. He went into the 
drug business in New York (^ity in 1861 ; hut 
after 1882, when his five-year-old daughter 
Florence died, he devotixl his time and wealth to 
the establishment of Floreiieo Cnttenton Homes 
for homeless and unfttrtunate girls and their 
infant children. In 1805 the National Florence 
Crittenton Mission was incorporate<l to carry on 
this W'ork. Of these mission homes more than 
70 were organized in Mr Crittenton’s lifetime 
in all the largiT cities of the United States and 
in Marseilles, Tokio, Shanghai, the city of 
Mexico, etc. The drug-manufacturing company 
which bore his name was one of the first profit- 
sharing concerns in the United States. He was 
an active member of tlie Prohibition party 
CRITTENTON MISSION. See Pt,orence 
Crittenton Mission : Crittenton, C. N. 

CRIVELLI, kr^-vM'l^, Carlo (c.14.30-c- 1495). 
A Venetian painter of the early Renaissance. 
He was born in Venice, probably the son of 
Jacopo Cnvelli, a painter, and studied with 
Antonio and Bartolommeo da Murano, and was 
later influenced bv the schools of Padua and 
Ferrara. Of his life in Venice nothing is re- 
corded except that hi' was convicted of adultery 
in 1457, and this was probably the cause of 
his leaving Venice, never to return In 1468 
he began his work in the Marches, where he prac- 
ticed the remainder of bis life, residing after 
1473 in Ascoli. In 1490 he was named “Miles,” 
and shortly before his death “Eques Laureatus” 
by Ferdinand II of Capua, as the signatures of 
his later paintings proudly record. Among his 
early works are a “Madonna” in the Verona 
Museum, and a “Pietfi with Baiiits” in the 
Berlin Gallery, which show the influence of 
Negroponte and Squarcione After he left 
Venice in 1457, his works, owing to Mantegna’s 
influence, increased in earnestness and pathos 
and improved in color and technique, as is 
shown in the altarpieee in five compartments 
with predella in the cathedral of Ascoli (1473) 
and “St. Gwrge on Horseback” in the Gardner 
collection, Boi^n. In the so-called “Demidoff 
Altarpieee” (1476), in 13 compartments (Na- 
tional Galleiy, Ifondon), he has fully deveteped 
an individual style, and between 14^ and 1490 
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he reaehed the height of his power. At this 
time he painted the “Madonna” in the Vatican 
Oalleij, the triptych “Madonna” in the Brera, 
the “Pieta” in the Boston Art Museum, the same 
subject in the Johnson collection, Philadelphia, 
the “Madonna with St. Peter and six Saints” 
in the Berlin Gallery, and “The Annunciation” 
in the National Gallery. Snch works combine 
gra^, charm, and elalrorate idyllic accessories 
with intense pathos and fervid religious feeling. 
I1u*y are characterized by wonderful strength 
of line and a metallic lustre of color. Both in 
technique and sentiment Crivelli was a con- 
servative and stood apart from the general de- 
velopment of Venetian painting. He painted 
only in tempera and maintained the early 
scheme of division of his altars into separate 
panels. He excelled in the treatment of such 
isolated figures, which, although stiff and ar- 
chaic, are in expression calm and deep as the 
sea. After 14fi0 his work shows less originality 
and intensity but more perfect technique and 
increasing, almost riotous, ornamentation. “The 
Coronation of the Virgin” (1493) and the “Ma- 
donna della Candeletta,” both in the Brera, are 

)od examples of his latest style. Consult 

erenson, Venetian Paintcra of the Renaissance 
(New York, 1909), and Rushforth, Carlo Cnvelli 
(London, 1900). 

CBOAK'^B. See Drum ; Grunt ; Queenfish. 

CBOAKER AJiTI) CO. The pseudonym 
adopted by Joseph Rodman Drake and Fitz- 
Greene Halleck m the Croaker Pieces, in the 
New York Evening Post (1819). 

GBOATAN, krd'tan'. An island off the 
coast of North Carolina, south of Roanoke 
Island, at the time of the first English attempt 
at colonization, about 1585. By the shifting of 
the sands it is now probably a part of Hatteras 
or Oeracoke Island. A colony of 117 persons who 
were landed by Sir Walter Raleigh upon Roanoke 
Island in 1687, and of whose ultimate fate 
nothing definite was ever afterward learned, is 
supposed to have taken refuge with friendly 
Indians upon Croatan Island and to have even- 
tually become absorbed into that tribe. Recently 
new interest has been given to the story through 
the claim of descent from these colonists, 
asserted by a considerable body of mix(‘d-blood 
stock in Robeson County, in the southern part 
of the State. Although their claim has probably 
no sound historical basis, they have been offi- 
cially recognized by the State as a separate 
people under the name of “Croatan Indians.” 
According to the census of 1910 they numbered 
6865 

CBOATXA (krd ft'shl-fi) AND SLAVONIA 

(Slav. Hrtmiska i tilaixmiya. Hung. Uorvdt-Sla- 
vonors^g, from Croat. Hrvat, OChurch Slav. 
Khr4miHn4, Slov. Khrvat, Pol. Karioat, Russ. 
Khrmmte, Croat, and (K^hureh Slav. SlomeninU^ 
Russ. BlangamnA, MGk. ’EcncXe^iyiKif, EsklabHtos, 
a Slav, whence Ger. Sklave, Eng. slave). A 
kingdom of Austria-Hungary, cmistituting one 
of the lands of the Hungarian crown (Map: 
Hungary, D 4). It is separated by the Drave 
and the Danube from Hungary proper on the 
northeast, by the Save from Servia and Bosnia 
on the ^uth, has Dalmatia and the Adriatic on 
the southwest, and Styria, Carniola, and Istria 
on the west, Croatia constitutes the south- 
west portion; Slavonia, the northeastern jmrt. 
Its area is 16,425 wfuare miles. 

A laige part of the surface consists of moun- 
tain chains ranging in height from about 20CW 


to 4W)0 feet^ principally spurs of the Julian 
and Styrian Alps. In Croatia are the Agram 
highlands, the Croatian Karst (see Kabot), 
with an elevation of about 5(H) feet, the two 
ranges of Great and Little Kapella, the former 
reaching a height of alxiut 5(K) feet, and the 
Velebit Range, whose highest summit is about 
5750 feet. *On the borders of Carniola are the 
Uskok Mountains. The beautiful mountain 
region on the northwest is called “Croatian 
Switzerland.” The interior along the Save con- 
sists of an extensive and fruitful valley. The 
eastern part contains fertile, well-cultivated 
valleys, while the western part is covered with 
forests. There are several small rivers flowing 
into the Save and Drave, and a number of lakes 
on the coast. The Kulpa River, a tributary of 
the Save rising in Carniola and flowing across 
Croatia, is generally considered the northern 
boundary of the Balkan Peninsula. 

The climate is not uniform throughout the 
kingdom. Along the coast of Croatia the sum- 
mers are dry and the winters long with con- 
siderable precipitation, but the annual range 
of temperature is less than in Slavonia. In this 
western portion the winters are very raw, and 
the land is subject to the bora, a cold, fierce 
northeastern wind, which renders navigation 
dangerous and brings heavy snows to the high- 
lands. In the interior the continental type of 
climate prevails, with winter temperatures fre- 
uently below zero and excessive summer heat, 
n parts of Slavonia the climate is very insalu- 
brious on account of numerous swamps. The 
soil is fairly fertile, and the range of vegetation 
very wdde. About 32 per cent of the productive 
area is arable land, 23 per cent is in meadows 
and pastures, 38 per cent is under forests, and 
1 per cent is covered with vineyards. The com- 
mon European cereals are raised extensively, 
especially wheat and corn. The yield of pota- 
toes 18 considerable. Fruits are grown in abun- 
dance, notably apples, plums, nuts, and grapes 
in the southern part of the country. Agram 
in Croatia is the capital and railroad centre. 
A number of railroads under government con- 
trol cross the kingdom, and over 2000 miles of 
highways have been constructed. 

Tlie mineral production of Croatia and Slavo- 
nia is unimportant. Some coal, iron, marble, 
copper, and sulphur figure in the exports. There 
are but few modern industrial establishments, 
the bulk of the manufactures originating in the 
domestic industry of the peasant families. 
There are some silk mills, glass and sugar mills, 
a few shipbuilding, milling, paper, and leather 
establishments in the coast districts, and a 
number of distilleries and breweries. The plum 
brandy of Slavonia is famous under the name of 
“Sliwowitz.” There is a considerable transit 
trade, largely carried on through the ports of 
Fiume, Zengg, and Porto Re. The chief articles 
of export are grain, fruits, -wine, lumber, flour, 
horses, and swine. The crownland had, in 1911, 
11,997 miles of public roads and 1329 miles of 
railway. Of the railway, 541 miles were owned 
by the state, and 536 were also operatol by the 
state though privately owm^. Agram (Z&grfib) 
is the principal railway centre. There is water 
transportation on the Danube, Save, Drave, and 
Una. 

Croatia and Slavonia, a titular kingdom, is 
autonoinons in its internal affairs. Its execu- 
tive head, or goremor, is Hie Ban, responsible 
to the Provincial Diet and to the Hungarian Pre- 
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Mier, who i^pom^ him with the appio^ml of 
the King (the scnrereigii of Austria-Hangaiy). 
There are three ministri^t — ^Interior* Public In" 
strnction and Worship, and Justice. The Diet, 
or National Assembly, is a single chamber of 88 
elects deputies and certain privileged members, 
as the heads of the nobility and high ecclesias- 
tics and officials. The privil^ed members, who 
must not exe^ in number half the deputies, 
usually sympathiEe with Hungarian policy. The 
crownland is represented by three members in 
the tapper House and 40 in'the Lower House of 
the Hungarian Parliament and is entitled to a 
minister in the Hungarian cabinet, who coun- 
tersigns all important acte affecting it. In 1908 
the revenue of the autonomous government was 
25,019,000 kronen, and the expenditure 24,710,- 
000 kronen. The crownland is divided into 
eight counties and four municipal towns. 

The facilities for both elementary and sec- 
ondary education are improving. In 1910, 52.6 
per cent of the population over six years of 
age could read and write, as compared with 44.4 
per cent in 1900. Agram (qv.), the capital, has 
a university. The population in 1890 was 2,201,- 
927; in 1900, 2,416,304 (9.7 per cent increase); 
in 1910 (census of December 31), 2,621,954 (8.6 
per cent increase). The last census returned by 
language 62.5 per cent of the people as Croats, 
24.6 per cent Serbs, 5.1 per cent Germans, and 
4 1 per cent Hungarians. The percentage of 
Roman Catholics in 1910 was 71.6, and Greek 
Orthodox 24.9. Agram had 79,038 inhabitants; 
Esz^k (Esseg, Osjek), 31,388; Ziraony (Semlin), 
17,131; Kftrolyvfiros (Karlstadt, Karlovac), 
16,112; Varasd* (Warasdin), 13,398. Average 
birth rate, 1906-10, 40.4; 1911, 36.8; death rate, 
25 0 and 25 1, illegitimacy, 7.3 and 7.9 (for 
Hungary proper, 9 7 and 9 5). 

History. Croatia and Slavonia were included 
in the Roman Province of Pannonia. The Croats 
are a southern Slavic people, speaking a 
language which differs but slightly from that of 
their neighbors the Serbs. They came down in 
the seventh century from the Carpathians In 
the ninth century the Croats adopted Latin 
Christianity, while the Serbs received Chris- 
tianity from Constantinople. About the year 
910 Croatia asserted its political independence 
of the Byzantine emperors and under its own 
king extended its power ovor Bosnia and Dal- 
matia. A great part of Croatia was annexed 
to Hungary towards the close of the eleventh 
century, and in 1102 Koioman of Hungary had 
himself crowned King of Croatia and Dalmatia. 
The country was involved in the dynastic strug- 
gles and wars for self-preservation which were 
toe lot of Hungary for centuries. In the great 
democratic and nationalistic uprising through- 
out Europe in 1848 Croatia played a prominent 
role. By stirring up the race prejudice of the 
Croats against the Hungarians the reactionary 
Austrian government was enabled to subdue the 
great Hungarian rebellion in that year, Jella- 
chich. Ban of Croatia, acting as the ready tool 
of Austria and the Hapsburg dynasty. After the 
revolution Croatia was piled by the Hapsburgs 
in a purely despotic fashion for 10 years. It was 
then incorporated again in Hungary by a com- 
promise treaty which gave the Create representa- 
tion in the Hungarian Diet. Hungry, however, 
annexed Fiume outright, and the Crmits, far 
from satisfi^ with the compromise, have never 
to demand complete autonomy. The oc- 
cupation and subsequent annexation of Bosnia 
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and Berregovina by Austria-Hungary, with 
their larg^ Croatian ^pulation, has given addi- 
tional fervor to this desire, and it has been 
made a constant issue, throughout the last 40 
years, by a su^^tsion of rlote. The more seri- 
ous of these occurred in 1883 and 1903. The 
recent Balkan War (q.v.) fanned the flame still 
further, and the Croats, aroused by ttie success 
of their neighbors, the Servians, took occasion 
to renew their demands with unusual vehatnenee. 
Consult; Matkovitch. Krmtien und 
nach setncfi physischen und gekiigm VerhMtiniS' 
sen (Agram, 1873) ; Kreuss. Die vereini^m 
Konigreiche Kroaiten und 8lavonien (Vienna, 
1889) ; LukSi^, Fdheer durrh Ungam, dureh 
Croatten und Slawonien (Vienna, 19(ffi). See 
Austria-Hungary. 

GROCE, krO'chft, Benedktto (1866- ). 

An Italian philosopher and critic. He was born 
at Peacasseroli (Avezzano), but early made 
Naples his residence His rontrilmtions to htc'r- 
ary history are of the first importanei*, both for 
bulk and* for rigorous method coupled with 
enormous erudition. Typical of his specializa- 
tion on Spanish influences in Italy and on the 
writers and general intellectual history of 
Naples, are Studi letterart del seicento (Bari, 
1910), I teatri d% ISIttpoH {Naples, 1890), and 
the critical editions in his monumental series. 
I aertitori d* Jtaha (Bari, 1011), which, now 
continued by F Nicolini, will reach 600 volumes. 
At the same time he stimulated a great revival 
of philosophical studies in Italy, collaborating 
witn G. Gentile on the Bari series of Clasaici 
della filosofia wodema (24 vols.), to which he 
contributed important works on Vico and Hegid. 
A world-wide influence has been exerted by 
Croce’s FUosofia dello spirtto, a work in three 
parte: Estettea (new ed., Bari, 1908), Logtea 
(1909), Ehca (1909), available in English 
translations by Ainslie {.Eathetik, London, 
1909, Ethics, 1913; consult Ainslie in the 
Forth Amey'tcan Rerxae, vol, 198 (1913), “In- 
troduction to Croce’s Philosophy of the Prac- 
tical”). The Eatetica is of the three most in- 
fluential and, in spite of the animated criticism 
aroused by it, remains a classic. Proceeding 
from the criticism of Vico, whom he calls the 
“discoverer of the science of aethetics,” Croce 
sets himself against the Aristotelian and classic 
schools of cBsthetics as well as against Lessing, 
Kant, Hegel, and other moderns. The cardinal 
point in his theory is toe entire distinction of 
logic from intmtton, logic dealing with the ap- 
prehension of relationships, of universals, intui- 
tion w’lth the apprehension of the particular, the 
individual. Tlie acd of intuition is the act of 
expression: all expression is “art,” and all art 
is expression. The creative act in art is the 
act of expression in the mind of toe artist* 
the material execution of the work of art is 
posterior to this creative act, of which it is only 
a copy. Croce thus excludes from aesthetics toe 
idea of “beauty” as it is commonly understood ; 
questions of artistic “technique” become irrele- 
vant to aesthetic criticism; while his insistence 
on the intuitive nature of art destroys the criti- 
cal value of rhetorical categories, and the ter- 
minology of literary genres and artistic elassi- 
fleation becomes devoid of ^nse, since each pro- 
duction is a work sm generis, representii^ a 
moment, a mental state, that has intrinsically 
nothing to do with any other mental state. The 
function of criticism becomes primarily interpre- 
tative, its object being to reconstruct the mental 
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fiate in itg eausal and Anal ekmmta. The ses- 
thetie judgment is possible only with referenee 
to the intention of the artist and the extent to 
which that purpose has been realized. 

Grocers methods are applied extensively, es- 
pecially to Italian literature of the nine^nth 
mutnry, in his journal La CHiwa (Bari, 1002- 
), Selected essays are given in Problemi d% 
estetim (JBari, 1910) and the Brevarto di es- 
tetica (Bari, 1913). A comprehensive applica- 
tion of the theory to grammar appears in 
Trabalza’s Storm della grammatim italiana 
(Milan, 1908), and its influence appears in 
Germany in Karl Vossler’s studies on the Dtmne 
Comedy of Dante. Croce’s chief American inter- 
preter is Spingara, The New Criitciam (New 
^'ork, 1900). As an ethical teacher, Croce rep- 
TOHcntB and leads in Italjr the revolt against the 
attempt to treat the spirit in a materialistic or 
naturalistic manner, and therefore he is to be 
dassed with Bergson and Eucken ( qq v. ) , in 
spite of the fact that he represents none of their 
anti-intellectual tendencies. The honorary sen- 
atorsliip of the kingdom was conferred on Croce 
in 1000, and he was chosen secretary of the So- 
ciety Napolitana di Storia Patria and awarded 
an honorary doctorate by the University of 
Freibu rg. 

GBOCE, Giulio Cesare della (1550-1609). 
An Italian story-teller, born at Persiceto, near 
Bologna. He wrote a number of romances and 
plays and created the world-famous types of 
Bertoldo, Bertoldino, and Cacasenno in the often 
translated Astuzie di Bertoldo and the Sim- 
phmth di Beiioldino (1620). Consult biography 
and bibliography by Guernni (Bologna, 1879). 

CBOCHET, krO-sha' (Fr, crochet^ hook, dim, 
of croc, hook, from Iccl. krOkr^ hook, perhaps 
from Gael, crocan, Welsh erwg, hook, and con- 
nected with I-at. erna?, cross). A form of fancy- 
work where threads of linen, cotton, worsted, 
or silk are looped with hooks called crochet 
needles to form various decorative and useful 
articles. Endless varieties of patterns may be 
foimed, and lightness and elegance attained, 
by twisting the thread one or more times in 
taking up the loop, while openwork is formed 
by passing one or more loops. 

CBOGIiD^OLITB (from Gk. xpoicfs, krokts, 
nap on cloth; connected with KpoK^, krokC^ 
thread, from KpiKeiv^ krekein, to weave -{- \l9os, 
hthos, stone). A sodium iron silicate of the 
amphibole group 'that occurs in fibrous or 
a'-bestoa-like filaments, and also sometimes 
massive or earthy. It has a silky lustre and is 
indigo blue to gr«.’n in color. Tlie best speci- 
nu'iis are found in Griqualand, in the Orange 
River country. South Africa. This mineral fre- 
quently contains a siliceous base, such as ferrugi- 
nous quartz, W'hioh imparts to it a golden yellow 
to yellowish-brown color, often hand^mely 
mottled with the blue or green of the original 
minerah This, when cut cahochon, with a 
high summit and the longer diameter of the 
oval at rmht angles to the direction of the 
fibres of which tlie mineral is made up, yields 
the cat*s-eye ray, in consequence of which the 
mineral is pop^arly known as tiger-eye^ and 
has some value as a gem stone, beir^ us^ when 
polished for umbw^Ua handles, charms, etc. In 
the Unit^ States igiecimens are found in North 
Carolina, Pterinsylvania, and Rhode Island, but 
these are of no value for ornamental purposes. 

CBOCBHilti Francis Ba(X)n (1861- ). 

Ad American el^trieal engineer. He was bora 


in New York City, received from Columbia Uni- 
versity the E-M. in 1882 and the Ph.D. in 1894, 
and at Columbia was instructor in electrical 
engineering ( 1889-92 ) , adjunct professor ( 1892- 
93), and professor thereafter. In 1892-95 he 
was president of the New York Electrical So- 
ciety and in 1897-98 of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers. He published The 
PiacHcal Management of Dynamos and Motors 
(1892), revised under the title Management of 
Electrmal Mackmery (7th ed., 1907); Electrw 
Lighting (2 vols., 1896-1901; 8th ed., 1908); 
Electric Motors (1910). In 1914 he received an 
honorary M,S. from Columbia. 

CBOCK^BY. See Pottery. 

CBOCK''£T (from OF. croquet, variant of 
crochet, hook ) . An ornamental knob or leaf pro- 
jecting boldly from a plane surface, or from 
the edge of a coping or gable, or from the hip 
or arris of a spire or pinnacle, or from the bell 
of a capital; usually in the form of a single 
heavy steni ending in leafage or flower. This 
ornament is probably derived originally from 
the corner volutes of the Corinthian type of 
capital with the acanthus leaves curled up under 
them. This form persists through all Ro- 
manesque styles and was developed by the Gothic 
architects into an independent ornament. 

CBOCK'ETT. A city and the county seat of 
Houston Co., Tex., 113 miles north of Houston, 
on the International and Great Northern Rail- 
road (Map* Texas, E 4). It has a fine court- 
house and the Mary Allen Seminary. Fruit, 
cotton, stock, and corn growing, lumbering, and 
the manufacture of cottonseed oil are the prin- 
cipal industries. The w'ater works an* owned 
by the city. Pop., 1900, 2612; 1910, 3047. 

CBOCKETT, David ( 1786-1836 ) . An Ameri- 
can pioneer and politician, born in Greene Co., 
Tenn. He w’as a typical baekw’oodsman, un- 
lettered but shrew'd, and skillful as a hunter. 
He served under Jackson in the war against 
the Creek Indians, was elected to the Tennessee 
Legislature m 1821 and 1823, and in 1826, 1828, 
and 1832 was elected to Congress, where his 
oddities of dress attracted considerable atten- 
tion. At the close of his third term he enlisted 
with the Texan forces, then in arms against 
Mexico, and in 1836 was one of the six sur- 
vivors of the 140 defenders of the Alamo (qv ), 
where, on March 6, the entire garrison was 
killed by Santa Anna’s troops. Crockett w’as 
massacred by order of Santa Anna at his sur- 
render. Crockett’.s well-knowm maxim was, “Be 
sure you are right, then go ahead ” He very 
probably dictated or authorized A Narrative of 
the Life of Damd Crockett (1834) ; A Tour to 
the North and Down East (1835). He has been 
credited, probably erroneously, with Exploits 
and Adventures in Texas (1836) ; and Sketches 
and Eccentricities (1847), all of which are char- 
acterized by crude wdt. The best popular biog- 
raphy is that by E. S. Ellis (Philadelphia, 
1884). 

CBOCKETT, Samuel Rutherford (1860- 
1914). A Scottish novelist. He w'as born at 
Duchrae, Galloway; graduated at Edinburgh 
University in 1879. His first publication, Dulce 
Cor, a book of poems, appeared in 1886. He was 
Fjree Church minister at Penicuik until the 
close of 1894, when he resigned to devote him- 
self to writing. He wrote, notably; The Stickit 
M mister (1893); The Raiders (1894); Bog- 
Myrtle and Pmt (1895) ; The Grey Man (1896) ; 
The Standard Bearer (1898) ; Joan of the Sword 
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Mmni {1&0O> ; The Banner of Blue aW2)j M&i 
Vmpe Tales ( 19M} ; Maid Margaret { 1&05) ; The 
Bloom of the Hmtker (190B) ; The White 
Plumm of Namrre (1909); Love in a Per- 
niekeity Town (1911); Anne of the Barricades 
(1912); Patsy (1913); Sandy (1914). 

CBOC'ODmi (Lat. t^omdilus, Ok. KpcrSdei- 
Xos, krokodeilos) , An aqu&tic laoertiform car- 
nivorous reptile, comparatively gigantic in sisse 
(several f«t in length), representing the exten- 
sive subclass CroccSilia, regarded as the roost 
highly or^nized of reptiles; more strictly one 
of the type genus Crocodilus, of the family 
Crocodilidag, typical of the order Eustachia. 
Crocodilians differ froffla lizards in many points 
of structure, and prominently in the horny 
plates within the thick skin which form a 


on by civets, a monitor li^id» and many ollmr 
enemies. In warm oBmntrlMt cro^dile* bury 
themselves in mud in fciinea of drouglit, and in 
cold countries during vrinter. Thi^ feed on fish, 
birds, and mammals, and human beings are 
sometimes their victims. I'he necessity of tak- 
ing small pieces of food, induced by their rigidly 
articulated Jaws and unelaatie tliroat, compels 
them to sink all their large pray and keep it 
until it is sufficiently macerated to be torn infei 
small pieces. 

All the species have a voice, described as a 
loud short bark or croak, heard at night or when 
the reptile is angry. The age to which they lire 
is unknown, but they arrive at reprotlueUve ma- 
turity when about To years old and seem to con- 
tinue to grow for a century or more, t'aptives. 



SKULLS AKD TEETH OF CROCODILIANS. 

1. Tdeosaurus (extinct). 2. Gavial. 3. Nile crocodile. 4. American alligator. 6. Back part of the series of teeth of 
the lower jaw of an alligator, with the inner wall of the alveolar groove cut away, showing the absenoe of partitions ai»d the 

f ierms of the sucoea»ional teeth, (i. ^fiddle part of the same terries, showing tl»e partitions, forming here distinct sockets 
rom which the teeth are rais^ to show germs of successional teeth tmd dentiparous cavities; a, a tooth turned around to 
show the effect (a hole) of the new germ on its base; b, shell of an old tooth and two successors. 


dorsal armor, and the firm setting of the strong 
teeth into alveoli, the fourth tooth t)ften being 
much enlarged as a seizer. The skull has greater 
solidity, and the internal anatomy generally is 
much advan<»d. Tlie heart has four distinct 
chambers, preventing an admixture of arterial 
and venous blood, and the organs of sense are 
well developed. Their limbs are of much more 
use to them in walking than are those of either 
turtles or newts, yet their real home is in the 
water, wffiere they swim by means of twisting 
strokes of their compressed tails, which are also 
powerful weapons, and of aid in gaining food, 
since animals standing at the edge of a piece of 
water deep enough to permit a crocodile to swim 
close to the shore unobserved are frequently 
swept into the stream by a blow of the tail, 
then seiased and drowned. 

All crocodilians are oviparous. The ^gs are 
about the si^ of those of a goose and are buried 
in the sand or mi^ to be hatched by the heat 
of the sun alone. The females of some, if not all, 
of the sp^ies guard them and tsdee care of their 
yfturg; yet the and very young are preyed 
Voi.. VI.— 19 


and those often alarmed, show an ability to 
learn from experience. 

“The recent geographical distribution of the 
various kinds of C'njcodilia loses its mystery,” 
says Gadow, “when we recollect that during the 
Tertiary period alligators, crocodiles, and long- 
snouted gavials existed in Europe. The stditery 
species of alligator in China is the last living 
reminder of their former Periarctic distribution. 
The group, taken as a whole, is otherwise now 
intertropical, crocodiles alone inhabiting the 
Paleotropital region, togetber with long-snoutwi 
forms in the Oriental subr^on, while alligators 
and caymans, witti a few crocodiles, live in 
America.” 

The order Eustachia contains the crocodilians, 
ancient and modern. Two other (extinct) orders 
are recognized by Gadow (1902), both small and 
peculiar groups known only in late Mesozoic 
rocks. The gynus JStosaurus represents the 
order Pseudosuehia, and Belodon the order 
Parasuchla. These and, other Mesozoic crocoddea 
were marine and i^era to have been descendfd. 
from some terrestrial dinosaurian stock. “So 
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far as rf^tiles are concerned, only tbe 

€helmi& and Bpkenodon are related to the 
€ro4^ilia, while monitors and other lizmrds 
re^mhle them only superficially,” 

Ihe crocodilians (Eustachia) fall into seven 
families: 1. Teleosaurid®, fossil in the Lias 
and C^lite of Europe ; marine, and of the general 
appearance of gavials, with very long and slender 
snouts (^Fig, I). 2. Metriorhynchid®, fossil 
in the Upper Odlite of Europe: marine. 3. 
Macrorhynehid®, fossil in fresh -water deposits 
of Wealden, ete., of Europe. 4. Gavialid®, the 
gavials (see Oaviai.), fossil and recent. 5. 
Atopsaurid®, fossil in the Upper Odhte of- 
France; diminutive alligator-like reptiles, only 
about a foot long. 6. Goniophoiid®, large fossil 
crocodiles of the late Mesozoic. 7. CrcKJodilid®, 
true crocodiles and alligators. 

Of the crocodiles proper (which are character- 
ized by their narrow, elongated heads and much- 
webbed feet), the best and longest known is 
the celebrated Crocodilua vulgaris of the Nile, 
which was revered, protected, and when dead em- 
balmed, by certain i^ts of the ancient Egyp- 
tians. Crocodile worship, according to Flindera- 
Petrie, was indigenous, and one of the oldest 
worships of Egypt. It was most prevalent in 
Fayum, “the Lake of the Crocodile,” w-hose 
marshy shores were especially favorable to that 
reptile, and which w-as the seat of the crocodile 
god Sebek. Up the Nile other places were 
devoted to this primitive worship, while at 
neighboring towns, such as Denderak, Apolli- 
nopolis, and Heracleopolis, it was detested. In 
the very earliest times the crocodile was re- 
garded as a minister of vengeance, but not 
divine. Now’adays these animals are so much 
hunted that few remain in the lower Nile, but 
in its upper waters and m other African rivers 
crocodiles are still dangerously plentiful. The 
reptiles also abound in Madagascar; but the 
“common” one on the West Coast, from Senegal 
to the Congo, is Crocodilus oataphractus. Two 
species inhabit the fresh waters and estuaries 
of India (see Mugger) — one ranging to Ceylon, 
and eastw'ard to China, the Malay Islands, and 
Australia. A local species also inhabits northern 
Australia and Qu<*en8land. There are three 
crocodiles in North and South America and 
the West Indies. One (Crocodtlus amencanus) 
ranges as far north as Florida 

The eggs of crocodiles are prized by some 
people as food, the musk glands are taken for 
perfume, and the skin and fat are articles of 
considerable commereial value. 

Consult Gadow, Amphibia and Reptiles (Lon- 
don and New York, 1902); and authorities on 
Egypt, Central Africa, India, Ceylon, and Aus- 
tralasia. See Ali.ioator, 

BoiHSdl Borms. Fossil ancestors of the croco- 
dilians are known from rocks as old as those of 
the Triassic, and they are found throughout the 
later rocks of, Jurassic, Cretaceous, and Tertiary 
time. The more primitive forma, comprising the 
totally eactinct suborder Parasuchia, are repre- 
sented by Belodon^ from the upper Keiiper of 
Wfirttemberg and the Triassic sandstones of 
North Anaenca; Btagmalepw of the Triassic of 
Scotland, and Parasuchns from the Gondwana 
seri^ of central India. These three have long, 
narrow snouts, produced by the elongation of the 
premaxillaiy l^n^, and in the structure of their 
skulls they present some points of resemblance 
to the primitm dinosaurs and to the rhynchoce- 
phalians. The Mesosuchia of Jurassic age. 


mostly reptiles of small smt, have lK>th long and 
short snouted forms, that differ from the 
Eusuchia in r^pect of the form of the palate, 
Eustachian tul®s, and vertebr®. The principal 
genera are Pelagomurus, Metmorhynchus, Them- 
osuchuSf Notosuchus, Teleomurus, Stenomurus, 
from the Jurassic of Europe, and Wotochampsa 
from South Africa. The Eusuchia, also with 
both broad and long snouted species, range from 
the Upper Jurassic through the Cretaceous and 
Tertiary, and comprise all the recent species, in 
which the Eustgehian tubes are inclosed by bone 
and the vertebral centra are procmlous. Direct 
ancestors of the Malayan genus Tomistoma are 
found in the Miocene beds of the eastern Medi- 
terranean region of south Europe. During the 
Eocene typical gavials lived in the seas of Eng- 
land, but they migrated southward during sub- 
sequent Tertiary time, and their remains are 
found fossilized in the Pliocene deposits of tlie 
Siwalik Hills of India. The largest-known croco- 
dile was probably the genus RhamphosucJiu^, 
from the Pliocene of the Siwalik Hills, India, 
with a length of over 50 feet: 

Bibliographiy. Parker, “On the Structure 
and Development of the Skull in the Crocodile,” 
Zoological Society of London Transactions (Lon- 
don, 1885) ; Tornier, “Die Crocodile,” Beiheft 
zum Archiv fur Naturgeschichte (Berlin, 1901). 
For fossil forms, consult Dollo, “Premiere note 
sur les Crocodiliens de Bernissart,” Bulletin du 
Musee royal d’histoire naturelle de Belgique, vol. 
li (Brussels, 1883) ; Woodward, Outlines of Ver- 
tebrate Paleontology for Students of Zoology 
(Cambridge, 1898) , Huxley, “On Stagonolepis 
and the Evolution of the Crocodilia,” Quarterly 
Journal of the Geological Society of London, voi. 
XXXI (London, 1875) ; Woodward, “The History 
of Fossil Crocodiles,” Proceedings of the Geolo- 
gists* Association, vol. ix (ib., 1886); Gadow, 
“Amphibia and Reptiles,” Cambridge Natural 
History, vol. via (New York, 1902) ; Ditmars, 
Reptiles of the World (ib., 1910). See also Al- 
ligator, Gavtai. , Notosuciius; Pelagosaubus , 
Teleosaurils . Theriosuchus, 

CBOCOBILE BIBB. A plover {Pluvtanus 
wqyptms) of the Nile valley, placed among the 
coursers (suborder Cursorii). It is remarkable 
for its association with the crocodile and 
now is usually identified with the trochi- 
lus, or “leech-eater” of Herodotus, W’hose 
account of it, long regarded as fabulous, is quoted 
by Stejneger as follows: “As the crocodile lives 
chiefly on the river, it has the inside of its mouth 
constantly covered with leeches, hence it hap- 
pens that) while all other birds and beasts avoid 
it, with the troehilus it lives at peace, since it 
owes much to that bird, for the crocodile, when 
he leaves the water and comes out upon the land, 
is in the habit of lying with his mouth wide 
open, facing the western breeze; at such times 
the troehilus goes into his mouth and devours 
the leeches. This benefits the crocodile, who is 
pleased and takes care not to hurt the troehilus.” 
Modem writers wholly deniedHhis, but it is now 
known to be mainly true; i.e., these birds do 
run about the bodies of crocodiles asleep or 
basking on the sand, in search of the insects or 
crustaceans clinging to their hides; and may at 
favorable moments pick parasites and particles 
of food from their lij^, teeth, and gums. This 
has been actually seen by such good observers as 
Alfred Brehm and others and has also been as- 
serted of a related bird, the Egyptian lapwinar. 
A very complete account of the evidence of this 
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wid for Mentifjiag this species witb the 
bir^ of the Herodotus traditiou, will be found in 
Newton’s Dwtimmry of Birds (Ixjiidon, 1894), 
article ‘^Florer/^ The colors of this species are 
lav^der and cream, strikingly marked with black 
on the crown and on the sides of the head, 
Hie Mack stripes joining and passing broadly 
along the Imck and also extending down the 
sides of the breast. Consult Whymper, Egyp- 
tian Birds (Lemdon, 1999), Se« Plate of 
Plovebs. 

CROCODII*E BIVEB. See Limpopo. 

CBOCOHXLB TBABS. Hypocritical, forced 
expressions of grief. This use of the term has 
sprung from the fiction of travelers that croco- 
diles shed tears over their prey. The conceit of 
crocodiles* tears (the animals have large lachry- 
mal glands) was common in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. See Spenser’s Faerie Queene, i, 14-18. 

CBO^COITE (from Gk. icpoK^ecs, hroKons, 
saffron-color^, from kp6kos, krokost saffron). 
A lead chromate. It crystallines in tlie mono- 
clinic system, has an adamantine to vitreous 
lustre, and occurs in various shades from a 
bright hyacinth red to orange yellow. It is 
found in crystals in quartz veins or in inter- 
secting gneiss or granite and is commonly asso- 
ciated with gold pyrite and other metallic ores. 
Crocoite occurs in the Urals, Hungary, Brazil, 
Tasmania, and with wulfenite in Maricopa Co., 
Ariz. 


CBO'CIJS (Lat., from Gk. k/)6kos, krokos, saf- 
fron). A genus of the family Indaceie. The 
species, about 70 in number, imve muth general 
similarity and are natives chiefly of the south 
of Europe and of the East. They set seed, but 
since the seed pods are underground and are 
frequently overlooked, and since production of 
flowers from seed-sown plants is slow, tlioy are 
chiefly propagated by their corms. Saffron pre- 
pared from the stamens of Crocus satiius is 
used medicinally and for dyeing; for the latter 
purpose, however, aniline colors are replacing 
it. Some of the species are much cultivated 
in gardens for the beauty of their flowers, par- 
ticularly those winch, as Crocus vermis and 
Crocus imperati and the Dutch hybrids of Cro- 
cus mwsiacus, flower very early in the spring. 
The saffron crocus and some other species flower 
in autumn. The flowers of some species are 
fragrant. It is necessary frequently to take 
up crocus roots and plant anew, on account of 
the manner in which the corms multiply — the 
new forming in some species above the old, thus, 
in time, raising the corm to or even above the 
surface of the ground. When planted in lawns 
the bulbs must be replaced every two or three 
years, because they soon become smothered by 
the grass. The autumn flowering species are 
seldom cultivated in the United States. See 
Colored Plate with Ibis. For illustration of 
Crocus sativm see article SaffboN. 

OBOCUS OF AHTIMOinr, or Ceocus Met- 
AunoETTM, The bright-red antimony oxysulphide 


that is found native as hermemte. 

OBOCUS OF JIABS, or CBOCTJS MABTIS. 

A polishing substance consisting of finely pow- 
dered ferric oxides. 

OBOES, JoHH James Eobebtson ( 1834-1906 ) . 
An American civil engineer, bom at Kichmond, 
Va. After graduating in 1853 from the Col- 
1^ of St. James (Md.) he served as en^neer 
of the first high masonry dam in the United 
States at Boyd’s Comers, N. Y.^ (1865-70), as 
topc^raphical engineer of the Kew York Park 


Departonent (1872-78), and as chief engii^r 
of the Suburban Rapid Tnmsit Railroad, New 
York ( 1880 - 91 ). He made aeveml reports 
water supply for New York and other cities. 
In 1903-05 he was consultiiig engiiK^r of the 
New York State Health D^artmeat, He was 
treasurer in 1877-87 and president in 1901 of 
the American ^iety of (Divil Enpneers, Be- 
sides contributing to other magazines he was 
editorial WTiter for tlie mmtary Enmnmr 
(1880-90). ^ 

GBCBBtlS (Gk. Kpoiros, Kroisos). A Lydian 
king of the Merinnatla* line. The son of Alyat- 
tes, whom he succeeded, he flourished in the 
sixth century b.c. He eame to the throne about 
the age of 35 (560 B.e.), and found the wran- 
gling .Folians, Dorians, and loninns an easy 
prey, but he did not press his advantage as 
conqueror beyond the exaction of tribute. 
Save I-ycia and Cilicia, all Asia Minor west of 
the Halys fell before Mm. Ills ability in prac- 
tical affairs soon made his wealth a piovcrb. 
His capital, Sardis, became the brilliant centre 
of arts and letters, and Croesus was a munifi- 
cent patron. Herodotus asserts (i, 20 ff.) that 
Solon visited hm court, and that, wflien asked 
by Croesus whether the posses.sor of so great 
riches might not be deemed the happiest of 
men, he replied in effect that no man can he 
called happy wlio is yet alive; to ho calletl 
happy he must have a fortunate death. When 
the long peace of the kingdom w’as evidently 
about to be disturbed by tlie eneroaclung Per- 
sians under Cyrus the Great (q.v.), Crtesus 
formed a league with the Laeedamionians, and 
sought the aid also of Nabonidos of Babylon. 
He tried to propitiate the gods by bestowing 
rich gifts upon Apollo's shrine, and,* encouraged 
by the oracle’s delivirance that he “would d(*- 
stroy a great einpiris” lie determined to take 
the offensive. With his Lydian forces only, he 
joined battle with the enemy, but aehiev^ no 
advantage — a failure w’hich he attributed to 
the inadequate sujiport of his nioreenaries. Re- 
turning. to Sardis, he called upon the Lace- 
daemonians for their promised aid and invited 
the assistance of the Egyptian King, Amasis, 
meaning to ren< \v the p<uitest early m the next 
year. Cyrus, liowever, for<*ed immediate actum. 
Croesus, almost totally unprepared, was defeated 
at Thvrnhra and, after a short siege of Sardis, 
surrendered his capital. After a reign of 14 
years he gave up his crown to the Persian. 
The oraede spoke truth^ — he destroyed a great 
empire, but it was bis own. Herodotus further 
relates that, as the Ljdian awaited the fire 
which, by command of Cyrus, was to consiiim* 
him, he remembered bis conversation with the 
Athenian philosopher and called out “Holon, 
Solon, Solon’” Desiring to know the reason of 
the exclamation. Cyrus heard the story and 
straightway commanded that the victim be 
spared. But the fire was by this time blazing 
vigorously. However, through Apollo’s intcrceM- 
sion merciful rain fell, and Creesus was saved 
from the flames now raging about him. Recently, 
however, on the basis of a newlv discoverecl 
poem of Bacchylides (q.v.), iii, 22 ff., it has 
been held that Croesus bad sought to e.scape 
capture by burning himself with his treasurea, 
blit that he was unable to effwt his purp<»ic. 
Consult How and Wells, .1 Commentary on tfero- 
dotus^ vol. i, pp. 99-100 { Oxford, 1912); Jebb, 
Bacchylides (London, 1905). Croesus, given 
a residence near Ecbatana, was taken into his 
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favor and later into that af Caai- 
by«e«. To l>oth monarchs he is mM. to have 
rmd^red valuable service as a counselor, and 
both he survived. His end is not known. 

CBOF^tTT, William Atolotus (1836- 
1915). An American |ournaliftt and author, 
bom at Redding, Oonn. During the Civil War 
he was first a soldier and then a correspondent 
in the field for the New York Tribune. After- 
ward he hcMJarae editorially connected with 
various journals and was executive officer of 
the United States Geoic^cal Survey, whose 
publications he edited for some time. He is 
tht> author of The War History of Connecticut 
(1867); A Helpmg Hand for American Homes 
(1868) ; A Midsummer Lark (1882) ; The Vam- 
derbilU (1880) ; Folks Fewt Door (18p2; 3d ed., 
1904) ; The Prophecy and Other Poems (1893) ; 
a volume of poems, Bmrbon Ballads (1880); 
the opening ode for the World’s Columbian Ex- 
hibition (1893); Deseret, the libretto for the 
opera by Dudley Buck. 

OSOIT (AS., small field). A piece of in- 
closed land, usually connected with a humble 
kind of dwelling, whose inhabitant, the renter 
of the land, is called a "crofti'r.” This method 
of letting small pieces of land, either for tillage 
or for pasture, is known as “the crofting sys- 
tem.” This kind of petty farming was formerly 
common in Scotland, more particularly in the 
Highlands. Sec Crofteb. 

CBOFT, krdft, Sib Herbert (1751-1816). 
An English writer. He w'as educated at Univer- 
sity College, Oxford, took orders, and was ap- 
pointt*d to the living of Prittlewell, in Essex, 
which he retained till his death, passing, how- 
ever, much of his time abroad. He wrote ex- 
tensively, but is mainly remtynbered by his 
“Life” of the poet Young, which lie contributed 
to Johnson's Lives of the Poets (1779-81), He 
succeeded capitally in imitating Johnson’s style. 
A novel in letter form called Love and Mad- 
ness (1780) became notorious on account of tlifc 
insertion of certain letters of Cbatterton ob- 
tained under false pretense. 

CBOFT, or CBOFTS, William (167R-1727). 
An English musician. He was born at Nether 
Eatiiigton, Warwickshire, and studied music in 
the choir of the Chapel Royal, tlien under the 
direction of Dr. John Blow. He was organist 
of St. Anne's, Westminster, from 1700 to 1711. 
In 1707 he w^as also appointed organist at the 
Chapel Royal, and it was in this capacity that 
he produced the beautiful anthems which have 
perpetuated his fame. In 1724 he published his 
Mmtm Baora (2 vols.), containing a collection 
of 30 anthems and a burial service. Accord- 
ing to the preface of the composer, this was the 
first attempt made in England to print the score 
of a sacred composition from engravings on 
plates. Among the best anthems of Dr. Croft 
are the following: / ivdl Uiic Thanks (1704), 
for the thanks^ving after the battle of Blen- 
heim; The Boul of the Righteous (1714), for 
Queen Anne’s funeral; The Lord ts a Bun and 
Shield (1714), for the coronation of George I, 
O Give Thanks (1715), for the suppression of 
the rebellion. 

CBOIT'JLNGBY, Chbystal. The imaginary 

editor of Scott’s Chronicles of the Canongate, 
He is said to have been intended for Scott’s 
father. 

OBOF^iyBB. A term designating a class of 
small tenants of the Scotti^ Highlands and 
islands who hold arable land in severalty and 


usually certain rights of pasture in common. 
The crofter is for the mc^t part a descendant of 
the lowest class under the early clan system; 
and the rights of common pasturage are trace- 
able to the communal proprietorship of the clan. 
After the breaking up of the clans the legal 
status of the crofter became that of a tenant 
at will; by custom, however, he w^as usually 
accorded a i^rtain fixity of tenure. 

During the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the chieftain of the clan, while losing his 
political leadership, came to be re^rded as the 
proprietor of the soil. In some districts the 
chieftains who had been at war with the royal 
pow'er were displaced, and the land granted to 
supporters of the king. In either ease the fol- 
lowers of the chieftain became tenants, owing 
rent for their land instead of personal services 
and dues, as formerly. Nevertheless, their eco- 
nomic position was fairly satisfactory, especially 
in the islands. But with the expansion of the 
woolen industry it became profitable for the 
landlord to turn his estate into sheep runs; 
accordingly wholesale evictions of the crofters 
took place in many of the Highland districts. 
Moreover, natural increase of population had 
necessitated a reduction in the size of the in- 
dividual holdings, so that at the end of the 
eighteenth century the whole class of croftere 
had been reduced to a condition of abject pov- 
erty. In tlie early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury emigration of the crofters to America and 
the British colonies w^as officially encouraged; 
w’orkhouses were established, and extensive 
measures for relief in time of famine were un- 
dertaken; but no permanent improvement was 
thus secured. In 1883 a parliamentary commis- 
sion w’as appointed to investigate the conditions 
of life of the crofters. As a result of the inves- 
tigation, the Crofters’ Act of 1886 was passed. 
By this act the crofter is granted permanence of 
tenure, so long as he does not violate the speci- 
fied conditions of his tenure; rents are fixed by 
a commission; compensation is allowed for 
improvements w’hich the tenant may make, 
and the tenant has a right to demand the assist- 
ance of the landlord in making other perma- 
nent improvements. In order to remedy the 
e\il effects of the excessive subdivision of hold- 
ings, the crofter is empowered to call upon the 
landlord to rent him additional land when the 
original holding is deemed by the eoramission 
to be insufficient. 

Since the passage of this act the position of 
the crofter has materially improv^. Rents 
h4iTe been low’ered; and the crofter, assured 
that improvements which he may make will not 
have the effect of raising his rent and will 
not be taken from him through eviction, has 
advanced appreciably in methods of agriculture 
and in industry. See Scotlaxd, Agriculture^ 

Consult: Dairiad, The Crofter in Histoty 
(Edinburgh, 1888) ; Guernier, Les crofters 
icossais (Paris, 1897) ; Crofter Colomzation: 
Eleventh Report of His Majesty's Commission 
(London, 1901); "Crofters Past and Present,” 
in Blackwoods Magazine (Edinburgh, 1906); 
Crofters* Holdings, Scotland, Act (London, 
1907). 

CBOFTON, Francis Blake (1841-1911). A 
Canadian author. He was horn at Crossboyne, 
County Mayo, Ireland, and was educated* at 
the Royal School, Dungannon, and at Trinity 
College, QubUn, where he graduated in 1863. 
He came to Canada and in 1864-65 was pro- 
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li^sor of elassItM in Bishop^a CoUige, Lennox* 
viile, Provinos of ^ebee. For several ymrs 
afterwaurd he lived in New York City, where 
he was a contributor to varions ^ricslicals. 
In 1882 he was appointed librarian to the Nova 
Scotia Legislature, retiring from that pt>sition 
in 1W6. He a^as an ardent advocate of Impe- 
rial federation. He publish^! several humorous 
books, including The Beirtldered Querists and 
Other Komeme <1875), The Mt^jor^a Big Talk 
Stones (1881). The Umrhrmdth Escapes of 
Ma^or Memdam < 188ft); also biographical and 
political studies, as Hahburton^ the Man, the 
Writer (1889), For Closer Vmon (1897). The 
Imperiahsm of H&Uburton (1898); Sombre 
Tints (poems), and Is Suicide Smf In 1897 
he became a vice president of the International 
Library Conference, Ijondon, England, and in 
1901 a vice president of the Canadian Society 
of Authors. 

CBOFTS, krbfts, Ebnest (1847-1911). An 
English painter, born at Leeds. He studied 
under A. B. Clav in I^ndoii, and with E. J. 
Hunten in Diiaseldorf, wliere he lived for many 
years. Among his works are* “Cromwell at 
Marston Moor” ( 1877 ) ; “Napobxm and the 
Old Guard at Waterloo” (1895); “Funeral of 
diaries I” (1907, Bristol Museum). They are 
distinguished for accuracy and truth of detail, 
hut are deficient in action and often merely 
theatrical in effect. However, Crofts stands 
among the first of the few English battle paint- 
ers. He was eltH,‘ted to the Royal Academy m 
1890 and named kcejier in 1898. 

CBOGHAN, kro'gan. Gexirge (1791-1849). 
An Amenciin soldier, liorn near Louisville, Ky. 
He graduated at William and Mary College in 
1810, entered the army m 1812, distinguished 
himself under General Harrison at Fort Meigs, 
and on Aug. 1~2, 1813. defended Fort Rt^hen- 
son (on the present site of Fremont. Ohio) 
against the attack of a greatly superior for<*e 
of British and Indians, for tviuch he received 
the thanks of Cong^e^a and a gold medal. In 
1814 he was promoted to be lieutenant colonel, 
but resigned in 1817 and was appointed post- 
master at New Orleans in 1824. He became 
inspector general with the rank of colonel in 
1825, joined General Taylor s forces in Mexico 
in 1846, and took part in' the battle of Monterey. 

CBOISET, krwh'nA', Marie Joseph Alfred 
(1845- ). A French classical philologist, 

born m Pans. He was appointed professor of 
Greek at the Faculty des Lettres in 1885 and 
became a menitier of the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions in the following year. He is the editor 
of various Greek authors and wrote; De l*er- 
soms apud Artstophanem (1873), Ahiophcm, 
son earaUre et son talent (1873); La poeste 
de Pindare et les lots du lyrtsme grec (1880) ; 
and, in conjunction with Maurice Croiset, His- 
tmre de la UtUrature grecqtie (5 vols , 1887- 
99; new ed., 1913), an admirable vrork. An 
excellent abridgment of the last-named work, 
entitled Manuel (Thtstotre de la htterature 
gtv'qiie, appeared in 1901 (Paris; new ed., 
1913). With J. Petitjean he wrote Grammatre 
grecque (3d ed., Paris, 1896). 

CBOISET, Maurice ( 1846- ) . A French 

classical philologist, brother of the preceding, 
bom in Pans. He became professor of the 
Greek lat^uage and literature at Montpellier in 
1876, and professor of the Greek language and 
literature at the College de France in 1893. 
He is the author of De Publtow Eloquentim Prin- 


€#itt apud Qrmms m Mtmteriois Carm^him 
(1874) ; Dm iMm metralm dmm PMoqwmm peU- 
iigue de DimostMne ( 1874) ; Bsmi mir (a vm et 
sur les omtvrm de Eueim (1882) ; Armtophanm 
and the PoHtiml Pmrtim mt Athens (Eng. trans, 
by James Loeb, London. 1909), and, in con- 
junction wiHi Alfred Crois^et, Histaire de la 
htt4rmture grenfur, i> vola„ and Manml d'his' 
toire de la htt^^ture grecque. 

CBOIX, krwa, Carlos Francisco dr, Mar- 
ques de Croix (1699-1786), A Spanish gen- 
eral and administrator. He was Imrn at Lille, 
French Flanders, and after serving in the Span- 
ish army was appointed commandant at Outa, 
whence he was transferred in the same capacity 
to Puerto de Santa Marfa. He afterward be- 
came captain general of Galtcta and was Viceroy 
of New Spain (Mexico) from 1766 to 1771. 
He was distinguished by strict integrity and 
high administrative ability. During the last 
15 vears of his life he was Viceroy and captain 
general of Valencia. 

CBOIX, Charles de. See Clerfatt. 

CBOIX, Teodobo de, Oabaxjleeo oe Cmiix 
(c.]7.p-91). A Spanish siildier. He was horn 
at Lille, French Pland<*rs, and was a hr<»ther 
of the Viceroy of New Spain (Mexico). In 
1777 he was appointed Governor of the newly 
established district known aa the “Interior Prov- 
iiiecs” ©f the country and of Sonora, and aerved 
in this capacity until 1784 During his brief 
term as Viceroy of Peru (1784-90) he did 
much to ameliorate the condition of the Indians 
and enacteil several laws for th(*ir protection. 
He died soon after hm return to Madrid. 

CBOIZETTE, krwiiW, Sophie (1848-1901), 
A French actres'^ She was horn in St. Peters- 
burg. After two yeais at the ( onserviitory she 
obtained the fifht pn/e for eomedy. In 1869 she 
appeared at the 'Fheatre Francam a» Queen 
Anne in Vn rene d*eau and four years after- 
ward ivas made a ’‘soci^taire.” Mademoiselle 
Croizette rarelj appeareil iii elassie rfiles. Her 
beat work was in the Sphinx (Octave Feuil- 
let), L'Etrangh'c (Dumas fils), Fourchambault 
(Emile Augier), and La prineesse de Bagdad 
(Dumas fils), her last and greatest creation. 
She married and retired from the stage in 1885. 

CBO^EB, B. M. An English novelist. She 
was a daughter of William Shc*ppard, rector of 
Kilgcfin, Roscoinnioii, Ireland, was tslucated in 
England; married John Croker, of the Royal 
Munster Fusiliers, and traveled extensively in 
India and other parts of the East. Mrs. Croker 
wrote some good Irisli peasant stories, 
as Terence (1899), and excels in depicting 
Anglo-Indian life, particularly the fashionable 
feminine world. The scenes of Jason and Other 
Stfjries (1899), comedy running into faree, are 
laid in Indio, Australia, and England. Her 
novels are commonly translated into French 
and German. Besides those above may ^ 
cited; Proper PHde (1882); Pretty Miss Ne- 
ville (1883); Village Tales and Jungle Trage- 
dies (1894) ; In the Kingdom of Kerry (1896) ; 
Beyo^ the Pale ( 1897 ) ; A State Secret (1901 ) ; 
Angel (1901). Johanna (1903); Nine Days’ 
Wonder (19(^); Old Cantonment (1905); Ser- 
pent’s Too th (1913). 

CBOXEB, John Wh^son (1780-1857). An 
English writer and pdlitician. lie was born at 
Galway, Ireland. Educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin, lie entered IJncoln’s Inn as a student in 
1800 and two years later was calb;d to the Irish 
bar. In 1804 he published Famtlmr Epistlmt a 
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cJm'^r satire in Terse on the Irish stage, and An 
IntereepUd Letter from Ccmton, a satire in 
pr^ on Dublin societTr. Both ran through 
seyewJi ^itions. In 1808 he ii^ed a treatise 
on the Mtate of Ireland, Past amd Present — 
a pamphlet on Catholio emaneipatlon — ^which 
bronght him to the notice of politicians, and in 
the same year he was elected memlwr of Parlia- 
ment for Downpatrick. A warm defense in 
Parliament, in 1800, of the Duke of York, 
charged with corrupt administration, helped 
CVoker in the same year to the office of Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, a post which he held 
for more than 20 years. He was one of the 
founders of the Quarterly Review and contrib- 
uted many violent party articles to its pages, 
as well as a large numl^ of personal and abu- 
sive reviews, one of the most famous being on 
Keats’s Endymim, As Rigby he w^as carica- 
tured by Disraeli in Coningshy, In Parliament 
he steadily opposed the Reform Bill in all its 
stages, and after its enactment he refused to 
enter Parliament again. He took an active part 
in the establishment of the Athemeum Club 
and rendered good service to literature by his 
annotated edition of Boswell’s Johnson (1831), 
famous for Maeaulay’s savage review of it, and 
by his publication of the Suffolk Papers (1823) 
and Ijord Hervey’s Memoirs of the Court of 
(horge 1 1 (1848). His Stories from the His- 
tory of England for Children (1817) supplied 
Scott with the idea of Tales of a Hrandfather. 
He also continued for a time to write verse. 
His Battle of Talavera (1809) pleased Welling- 
ton and was praised by Scott. Consult Jen- 
nings, Dianes and Correspondence of Croker 
(TiOndon, 1884). 

CROKER, Richabd (1843- ). An Ameri- 

can politician, w'cll knovn as a leader of Tam- 
many Uall in New York City. He was born at 
Black Rock, Ireland, but when two years of 
age was taken by his parents to America, and 
for a short time attended the public schools 
in New York City. He was then for seven 
years employed as a machinist, became promi- 
nent in the New Y'ork volunteer fire depart- 
ment, and took an active interest m local poli- 
tics, and about 1865 identifietl himself with the 
Tammany Hall organization. From 1868 to 
1870 he serviHi as an alderman; w'as retdected 
in 1872, but was foreed out of office by Tweed, 
and aided for several months, on Mayor Have* 
meyer’s appointment, as city marshal, his spe- 
cial duty being the collection of arrears in taxes. 
He was elect^ city coroner in 1873 and again 
in 1876, was appointed fire comniissioner in 
1883, and was reappointed to that position by 
Mayor Abram 8. Hewitt in 1887. In 1886, on 
the death <»f John Kelly (qv.), he became chair- 
man of the finance committee of that organi- 
zation and its recognized leader. From April, 
1889, to February, 1890, he was city chamber- 
lain. He eonduked the successful ” mayoralty 
campaigns of Hugh Grant, Thomas F. Gilroy, 
and Robert A. Van Wyck in 1889, 1893, and 
1897 ri^pectively, and during the presidential 
campaign of 1900 supported W. J. Bryan. In 
1902, soon after the election of Seth" Low to 
the mayoralty, he resigned as leader of Tam- 
many Hall, and the following year went to 
England, and later to Ireland. In 1907 he 
won the Derbv with his race horse Orby. Con- 
snlt T*ewis. Richard Croker (New York, 1901). 

CROKER, Thomas Cboftoh (1798-1854). 
An Irish author and antiquarian. He was bom 


in Cork, Jan. 15, 1798. He early devoted Mm- 
self to the collection of trends and son^ of the 
Irish peasantry; and in 1824 he published Mb 
Researches in the South of Irelw^^ character- 
ized by a happy blending of humor and ^nti- 
ment with archaeological learning. The work 
was followed by the Fairy Legends and Tradi- 
tions of the South of Ireland (1825), trans. 
into German by Grimm (1826); Legends of 
the Lakes (1829); Popular Songs of Ireland 
(1839^. Croker also edited Memoirs of Joseph 
Holt, General of the Irish Rebels, wrote two 
novels, and contributed to the magazines. He 
devoted much time to arehseology, being member 
of many antiquarian societies. Through the in- 
fluence of .John Wilson Croker, a friend but no 
relative, he obtained at the age of 20 a clerk- 
ship in the Admiralty, a position which he 
held till 1850. He died Aug. 8, 1854. Consult 
“Life,’* by his son, prefixed to Fairy Legends 
(London, 1859), and “Memoir of T. C. Croker’* 
in the introduction of his Walk from London 
to Fulham (ib., 1860), The Popular Songs 
were edited by Morley (ib., 1886). Other works 
that deserve to be mentioned are: Adventures 
of Barney Mahoney (2d ed., 1832) ; Historical 
Songs of Ireland (1841), relating especially 
to the revolutionary struggle between James II 
and William III, The Keen of the South of 
Ireland (1844), w’hich illustrates Irish polit- 
ical and domestic history, manners, music, and 
superstitions; Narratives Illustrative of the Con- 
tests tn Ireland in 1641 and 1690 ( 1841 ) ; 
and Britannia^ s Pastorals (with W. Browne, 
1852). 

CROLL, kr6l, James (1821-90). A Scottish 
geologist. He was born at Whitefield, Perth- 
shire. and recened only the usual brief school- 
ing of a peasant’s son. He studied philosophy 
and physical science and published a treatise 
on the Physical Cause of the Change of Climate 
during the Glacial Period (1864). He was ap- 
pointed an officer of the geological survey of 
Scotland and in that post (1867-81) prosecuted 
researches which resulted in works including 
the treatise on Climate and Time in their Geo- 
logical Relations (1875), in which he ascribed 
climatic changes during geological epochs to 
secular variations in the eccentricity of the 
earth’s orbit, and Climate and Cosmology 
(1885), containing a discussion of the origin of 
the sun’s heat and the probable development of 
the nebul® and stars. Though considerable dif- 
ference of opinion exists as to the real value of 
these views in relation to the establishment of a 
sound geological theory, there is general recog- 
nition of the value of his works as stimulating 
and directing inquiry. In his later life he re- 
turned to the field of philosophical speculation 
and published The Philosophic Basts of Evolu- 
tion (1890), in w'hieh he discusses the funda- 
mental principles underlying the doctrine of 
evolution. Consult Autobiographical Sketch of 
James Croll, with Memoir of his Life and Work, 
by J. C. Irons (London, 1896). 

CR(PIiY, Davh) Goodman (1829-89). An 
American journalist, bom in New York and edu- 
cated at the New Y^ork University. He was 
associated with the Evening Post and the New 
York Herald (1854—58) and then became city 
editor and subsequently managing editor of the 
New York WorH. In 1872 he predicted the 
panic of 1873 and the failures of Jay Cooke & 
Co. and the Northern Pacific Railroad. From 
1872 to 1878 he vras editor of the Daily Graphic. 









He marri^ “ Jamie Juae” (me CacHLS, Jakk 
C cNlfiHGSAM ) . His published works include 
and Blmr: Their hires and Serrwes, 
with an i^pendix containing a History of Me- 
construetion ( 1868 ), and a Primer of Poaiiimsm 
( 1876 ). 

Gi»boe (1780-1860). An Irish au- 
thor and clergyman. He was born in Dublin 
and was educated at Trinity College ttiere# In 
1810 he was ordained a pri^ of the English 
church, and in 1845 became rector of St. Ste- 
phen’s, Walbrook, London. His first work was 
a poem, entitled Paris in 1813, which appeared 
in 1817. From this time up to within a short 
period from his dmth he wrote alm<»t inces- 
santly as dramatic critic of the New Times, as 
a contributor to Blackwood's and the Literary 
Qa^sette, and as the author of numerous satires, 
romances, and biographies. Among his works 
are: The Angel of the World (1820); Tales of 
St. Bernard (1829) ; the novel Marston (1846) ; 
and the poem The Modern Orlando (1846). 
He vras an imitator of the grandiose style of 
Byron and Moore, yet Salathiel (1829K his 
chief publication, contains many effective scenes 
and is still good reading. It was reprinted in 
New York in 1901 as Tai'ry Thou till I Come. 

0EOLY, Jane Cunningham (1831-1901), 
An American author and journalist, better 
knowm as Jennie June. She was born in Eng- 
land, came to the United States when a girl, and 
at an early age became a contributor to news- 
papers and magazines. She called the first 
congresses of women in the United States in 
1856 and 1869, organized Sorosis in 1868, founded 
the New York Woman’s Press Club in 1889, 
and m 1892 became professor of journalism 
and literature in the Rutgers Women’s College. 
Siie v'as married to David G. Croly in 1856. 
Her works include* For Better or Worse 
(1875), Jennie Juneiana: Talks on W omenta 
Topics (1864); Cookrry-Book for Young House- 
kcKpers (1866); Knitting and Crochet (1885); 
Thwwn on her Oirn Resources (1891) ; History 
of the Woman 8-Cliib Moicment in America 
(1898 and 1900). She was the editor of Demo- 
rest’s Magazine from 1860 to 1887, and later 
was editor of the Cifcle (which she founded) 
and the Home-Maher. Consult Memories of 
Jane Cunningham Croly, ''Jennie June” (New 
York, 1904). 

CBO-MAGHOH, kr6’m5’ny6N'. A type of 
mankind supposed to have inliabited southwest- 
ern Europe at the end of the Magdalenian epoch, 
at the close of the Pleistocene. They were 
marked by the most dolichocephalic of crania, 
elongated at the back (index, 63-74.8), with low 
face and orbits, but by good stature. In 1858 
workmen unearthed, in the cave called ‘‘Cro- 
Magnon,” near Les Eyries, in the Department 
of Dordogne, France,* imperfect skeletons of 
three men, two women, and a child. A peasant 
found a human bone in a rabbit hole, and at 
tlie Cave of Aungnac the remains of 17 persons 
were reicovered. At Laugerie Basse, in the 
V6zere valley, another discovery was made. In 
the Cave of Baumes Chaudes, in Loz^re, 35 
crania were collected, all of this long, low-faced 
ty|M?, To this type, wherever found, the name 
of Cro-Magnon is given. Consult: Mortillet, 
Le prehistonquB (Paris, 1882) ; Deniker, Races 
of Man (London, 1900) ; Ripley, The Races of 
Europe (New York, 1899) ; and, for critical 
observations, Sergi, The Mediterranean Race 
(London, 1901} ; Obermaier, Der Mensch der 


Form# (1912) ; EMtih, Anoieaf fypm of Mam 
(1912). See Man. 

CBOXABYY kr^^r-tt ^rth (frtxBi 

Gael, ertm, OIr. orofub, Welsh trtom, Bret, cruui* 
croedeed -f OXr. ort. Chill, mrios, stone, and firth, 
frith, from I cel. fi^pr, ford; idtisoatdy coa« 
neet^ with Lat. portns, port. Ski. par, to cross). 
A landlocked inlet of the North Bm, on the 
northeast coast of ScoHand, Ju»t northwe^ of 
the Moray Firth, 18 miles long, 3 to 5 mil^ 
broad, and 6 to 35 fathoms deep (Map: Scot- 
land, D 2 ) . The entrance is bfetween the North 
and South Soutars, two high ’woodcsd headlands, 
and is 1^ miles across, with 12 to 30 fathoms of 
w’ater, and with the Three Kings Reef about 
half a mile off land. Near tlie firth are the 
towns of Dingwall, Invergordon, and Cromarty. 
In the red sandstone, near the entrance, Hugh 
Miller discovered the fossil fishes Pteriehthys, 
Osteolepis. etc, 

CBOMABTYSHIBE. See Boss and Cbom- 

ARTY. 

CBOMODALE (from Gael, erom, crooked -p 
Eng, dale). A village in Inverness-shire, Scot- 
land, on the east bank of the Spey. It was the 
scene of a battle fought May 1, 1690, between 
the Scottish .lacobites and 800 of William IlFs 
troops, in which the latter were victorious. The 
event is celebrated in a song entitled “The 
Ilaughs of Cromdale.” 

GBOME, John (1768-1821). An eminent 
English landscape painter and etcher, founder 
of the Norwich school. He is usually called 
“Old Crome,” to distinguish him from his son 
of the same name. Born on Dec. 22, 1768, he 
passed his youth in humble circumstances, ac- 
quiring his taste for painting during an appren- 
ticeship to a sign painter. Together with Rob- 
ert Ladbrook, a printer’s apprentice, he rented 
a garret and started upon his career as a 
painter. The two artists spent their leisure 
time sketching in the field, endeavoring to 
reproduce nature exactly. Crome's pictures 
thus became “exact views” of the places he 
loved. His technique is reminiscent of the 
Dutch masters, whom he studied in the houses 
of the Norfolk gentry, in his capacity as a draw- 
ing teacher, and in a visit to Paris. Hobbema, 
in especial, was his favorite master; but the 
foundation of Crome’s art was a genuine Eng- 
lish realism, and his pictures combine great 
breadth with delicacy of color and lightness of 
hrushwork, and although they are occasionally 
marred by overattention to detail, they alw^s 
contain a true feeling for light and air. He 
painted trees with great force and individuality. 
His “Oak at Poringlam,” in the National Gal- 
lery, and the “Willow” are highest master- 
pieces of their kind. His works are mostly in 
private possession, especially among the gentry 
of Norfolk. The National Galley contains 
three good examples, “Household H^th” and 
“Chapel Fields, Norwich,” besides the one al- 
ready mentioned. In the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York, are two ^od examples, “Haut- 
bois Common” and “The Old Oak.” His favorite 
subjects were taken from the scenery about 
his native honus, hut he was capable of adapt- 
ing hims^l to the livelier tones of French land- 
scape, as is indicated in his “Fishmarket at 
Boulogne” and his “Boulevard des Italics, 
Pans,” both in Keswich Hall near Norwich. 
Although he followed etching as a paatime 
only, he was an excellent etcher, workisg with 
great care and detail, though sometimes not 
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acliisving tone and atmospliere. Hi« eiehiiigs 
were puiliehed after liis death. In 1834, under 
the iitle of Korfotk Picturm^m Bmmrp and 
again in 1838 and 1850. Crome seldom ex- 
liihit^ in Ixmdon, but he displayed at different 
times no less than 288 pietures in the Norwich 
Society of Artists. This society he himself 
founds in 1803, becoming its president in 1808. 
He died, April 22, 1821, at N<mrieh, where 
nearly all of his life had been passed. Consult 
his biography by Turner | Norwich, 1838), Wod> 
derspoon (ib., 18§8), and Hardie, in the Ccm> 
nmm^ur <Ijondon, 1004) ; also Van Dyck, Old 
Pnifhfih Masters <New York, 1902) ; Diekes, 
The Sorvmh Baimol of Faintmg (London, 1905) ; 
Binyon, «/. Urome and J. 8. Chtman (ib., 1906) ; 
Theobald, John 0rome*s Etchings (ib,, 1906). 

CBOMB, dOMif Besney (1794-1842). An 
Knglisli landscape painter, son and pupil of 
John Crome, usiially called “Young Crome.” 
He was born in Norwich and was appointed 
president of the Norwich Society of Artists 
in 1819. He painted usually coast and river 
s«*nes of Bngland, France, Holland, and Italjr, 
and his bast pictures are so like those of his 
father that his “Yarmouth Water Frolic” (1821) 
was long considered Old Crome’s masterpiece. 
Towards the end of his life his art degenerated, 
and he produced little besides potboilers, in- 
cluding many moonlight effects. Consult W. F. 
Diekes, The Norvnch School of Painting (Lon- 
don, 190.1). 

CB0^MEB. A seaport and watering place on 
the north coast of Norfolk, England, 21 miles 
north of Norwich (Map- England, H 4). It 
stands on the top of one of the highest cliffs on 
the coast. Nearly all the old town, called “Ship- 
den,” with one of the churches, was swept away 
hy the sea aliout the year 1.500. As the sea 
IS encroaching on the land, vessels have to load 
and unload on the open beach. In 1825 some 
cliffs 200 feet high fell into the sea. Seamen 
call (’roiuer Bay the Devil’s Throat, from its 
dangers to naMgation J’lierc is an excellent 
golf eoiirse m the neighborhood. Pop., 1901, 
3781; 1911. 4073. 

OBOMEB^ EVE1 .TN Baking, first Earl (1841- 
), An English diplomatist and administra- 
tor, born at Cromer Hall, Norfolk, and educated 
at Woolwiefi Academy. After a brilliant career 
in the Koyal Artillery, he was private secretary 
tf» the Elarl of Northbrook, Oovernor-Greneral 
of India, from 1872 to 1876; was Commissioner 
on the Egyptian public debt from 1877 to 1879, 
was Controller General of Egyptian finances 
fioni 1879 to 1880; was Finance Minister of 
India from 1880 to 1883, when he became Con- 
sul General and Agent in Egypt. He was 
created first Baron Cromer in 1892, Viscount in 
1898, and Earl in 1901. He became virtually 
British Viceroy of Egypt, and his efficient ad- 
ministration won for him the appellation of 
“Maker of Modern Egypt.” He rescued it 
from bankruptcy, replaced corrupt administra- 
tors by lioiiest officials, reduced taxes, reformed 
the army% increased trade, and gi^atly extended 
railway, postal, and telegraph facilities. He 
resigned in 1907 and returned to England, 
where in 1911 he was active in securing Union- 
ist votes for the passage of the Parliameit 
Bill, so as to prevent the creation of new peers. 
He wrote Modem Egypt (1908) and Ancient 
and Modem Imperialtmn (1910). 

CBOMEB. Martin <1512-89). A Polish his- 
torian and geographer, bom at Bi^z, near 


Cracow, and educated at tbe academy in that 
city. He was secretary to the eldest ^ son of 
Ejing Sigpsmund I and was intrusted with dip- 
lomatic missions to Pope Paul V and to the 
emperors Charles V and Ferdinand I. In 1578 
he was appointed Bishop of Ermeland. His 
histoiy of Poland, from ito banning to the 
year 1506, De Origine et Rebus Oestis Polonorum 
( 1555; frequently reprinted ) , is a valuable 
source of information on this subject. Another 
important work is the geographical and statis- 
tical publication Polonia (in Latin, 1586; Ger. 
trans., 1741). 

CBOMLl^H, krSm'iek. See Dolmen. 

CBOMP'TON. A town in Lancashire, Eng- 
land, 3 miles northeast of Oldham, and 11 miles 
northeast of Manchester. It has important 
cotton manufactures and collieries. Pop., 1901, 
13,427; 1911, 14,750. 

CBOMPTON, Samuel (1753-1827). An Eng- 
lish inventor, whose spinning mule revolution- 
ized the cotton -weaving industry. In his youth 
he was largely occupied with weaving at home, 
and it was the dissatisfaction caused by the 
machine he used that led to the perfection of 
his invention in 1779. Unable to bear the ex- 
pense of taking out a patent, he exploited his 
macliine by private arrangement with manu- 
facturers, some of whom later denied their ob- 
ligations to him, so that for his valuable in- 
vention he received less than £70. In 1812, 
after much labor, he secured from the House 
of Commons a grant of £5000, the only official 
recognition bestowed upon him. Consult French, 
Life and Times of Crompton (London, 1860). 

CBOICPTON’S SPINNEB. See Spinning. 

CBOH'' W ELL. A dramatic work by Victor 
IIuji^ (1827). It was not intended for the 
stage. The preface to its first edition has since 
become famous as containing the breviary of 
French dramatic “Romanticism.” 

CBOMWELL, Bartlett Jefferson (1840- 
) . An American naval officer, born near 
Springplace, Ga. He attended the Naval Acad- 
emy (1857-00). During the Civil War he 
served in the South Atlantic blockading and 
Eastern Gulf squadrons, and rose to the rank 
of lieutenant commander. He was promoted 
commander in 1874, and as such was intrusted 
with the navigation of the flagship Ttconderoga 
during Admiral Schufeldt's voyage around the 
world in 1879-81. He thereafter successively 
became captain in 1889, commodore in 1898, 
and rear admiral in 1899. After the liberation 
of Cuba from Spain Cromwell was ordered to 
take charge of the naval station at Havana. 
In 1901 he was appointed to the command of 
the United States fleet in Sonth American 
waters. In addition to his service at sea, Crom- 
well was inspector of ordnance at the Phila- 
delphia navy yard (1874-78), at the Ports- 
mouth navy yard (1882-84), and captain of 
the Norfolk navy yard (1891-94). He retiral 
in 1902. 

CBOMWEIX, Henry (1628-74). The fourth 
son of Oliver Cromwell. At the age of 16 he 
served as a soldier in the Parliamentary army. 
In the Barebones Parliament he was one of the 
six Irish members. In 1655 he went to Ireland 
as a major general, and was appointed Lord 
Lieutenant in 1657. His rule was popular, and 
his moderation to Royalists received the ap- 
proval of Charlcss II, who at the Restoration 
confirmed his Irish estates under the Act of 
SHtl^ent. His latter years were passed aa 







& farmer on his estate, Spenmy Abbey, in 
Camibridgeeliire. He died Mareh 23, 1674. His 
great-^andson, tbe last representative of the 
bouse of Cronnrell, died m 1821. 

CBOMWKia*, OhWJm (1560-1658). Lord 
Protector of England. He was born at Hunting- 
don, April 25, 1596, and was tbe only surviving 
son and heir of Robert Cromwell and Elizabeth, 
daaghter of William Steward, whose family, tra- 
dition notwithstanding, has no connection with 
the royal house of Stuart. The Cromwell family 
sprang from Katherine, who was the sister of 
Thomas Cromwell, the Hammer of the Monks, 
and who married Morgan 'Williams, a Welsh 
brewer of means. Their son Richard took the 
surname Cromwell and, profiting by his uncle's 
influence, rose to wealth and honor m the service 
of Henry VIII, retaining his sovereign’s favor 
even after his uncle’s fall in 1540. The family 
continued to be prominent from that time and 
a as noted for its lavish entertainment of roy- 
alty, but, owing to the extravagance of Oliver’s 
uncle of the same name, the fortunes of the 
family had been squandered, and in 1627 the 
family si'at at Hinchinbrook was sold to Sir 
Sidney Montague. Oliver’s father was the sec- 
ond son of Henry, the Golden Knight, and the 
grandson of Richard (Williams) Cromwell, and 
he therefore represents a younger branch of the 
family, whose income was never lar«re. 

Little is known of Cromwell’s early life. He 
was educated at the free school of Huntingdon 
under Dr. Thomas Beard, an austere Puritan. 
In 1616 he entered Sidney Sussex College at 
Cambridge, a strongliold of Puritanism, but 
soon withdrew, probably owing to his father’s 
death, m 1617. There is no foundation for the 
ri'ports by royalist biographers of wildiu'ss and 
profligacy in his early years, though he was 
boisterous and only moderately successful at 
his studies. He probably studied law for a 
short time at Lincoln's Inn. In 1620 he mar- 
ried Elizabeth Bourchier, daughter of a London 
merchant, and she seems to have brought him a 
considerable do'wry. The few glimpses that we 
have of his life before the beginning of his 
active public career, which may be said to date 
from the meeting of the Long Parliament in 
1640, leave no doubt as to which side he would 
espouse in the approaching struggle. For some 
years he was in the throes of a religious con- 
flict, from which he emerged in a triumphant 
conversion. Throughout the rest of his life he 
was deeply religious, an ardent though tolerant 
Puritan. The earliest letter from bis pen which 
has come down to us (1636) is a solicitation for 
a subscription to maintain a lectureship, by 
which means the Puritans supported preachers, 
owing to the neglect of this function by tbe 
established clergy. He was elected to the Par- 
liament of 1628, where his only recorded speech 
is directed against the opponents of Puritanism. 
He watched the career of Gustavus Adolphus 
with ea^r sympathy, and it is thought that 
his own early military successes were in part 
a result of his earefuf study of Gustavus Adol- 
phus* campaigns. He took less interest in 
purely political matters, but we know of three 
instances where he championed the poorer in- 
habitants of his districts whose rights of pas- 
turage were threatened. He w’as fined £10 in 
1630 for having neglected to be knighted, but 
we have no record of his having resisted the 
forced loan or the payment of ship money. Yet 
there can be no doubt that he was dissatisfied 


with CharlM’s arhitimry ruH Wtere ik 
tradition which corres^nds well with circum- 
stance^, that he once intended to emigrate 
New Ei^land. If this is true, it was probably 
between 1631 and 1^, and it may have been 
prevented by a legacy whieii Ml to Mm in 
the latter j^ar. He Ws elected to the Short 
Parliament in 1640 and to the Long Bsrlianient 
in the same year, 

Cromwell played a mibordinate part in the 
deliberations of the Long Parliament. He had 
no share in the impeachment of Sfarafifend. He 
was rather more interested in the constitutional 
reforms, but most of all in ecclesiastic*! mat- 
ters, and joined Sir Henry Vane and Hampden 
in demanding the abolition of the episcopacy, 
“root and branch.” On the outbreak of the 
Irish insurrection of 1641 it was he who pro- 
posed that Parliament should assume «mtrol 
of the militia. When the t’ivil War broke out 
in 1642, he was very active in securing the 
authority of Parliament in the eastern coun- 
ties and commanded a troop of horse in the 
battle of Edgehill, Oct. 23, 1642. In 1643 the 
war everywhere went against Parliament ex- 
cept in tlie Eastern Association, where Crom- 
well not only kept the Royalists at hay, but 
even gained ground. His one troop had grown 
to 10, and afterward grew to 14, forming two 
regiments of the best-drilled cavalry in Englund. 
For his services in tbe Eastern Association 
Parliament made him lieutenant general of 
the army of the Eastern Association (1644), 
and appointed him a member of the eommitte<‘ 
of both kingdoms. In the battle of Marston 
Moor, July 2, 1644, he eommanded the Parlia- 
mentary horse, whose final charge decided tlie 
fortunes of the day. Hitherto the Parliamen- 
tarians had been inferior in cavalry, whose 
military importance w’as greatiT in those days 
than now. It w’aa due to Cromwell that this 
inferiority was overcome. It is at about this 
time that the division of the Puritans into 
two parties clearly appears. The Presbj’terians, 
who were largely in the majority in Parfiami'nt, 
were alarmed at tlie growtli of religious Sf*ets 
in the army, and they were anxious for an 
accommodation with CharlcH in order to 1m* 
free to suppress Independency. The army, on 
the other hand, had become the stronghold of 
Independency and desired religious toleration 
and a vigorous prosecution of the war. Crom- 
well was the spokesman of the party of tolera- 
tion. He impeached Manehester for half-hearted - 
ness in tlie prosecution of the campaign and 
found support with the Commons, but not with 
the Lords. He then disinterestedly proposed 
the reorganization of the army under new lead- 
ers, and on the ademtion of the Hew Model 
(q-v.), and the Self-Denying Ordinance 
assumed that his military career was over 
On the contrary, he w'as appointed lieutimant 
general in command of the cavalry, and by a 
charge of the Parliamentary horse decided tbe 
day at Naseby, the last battle of the First Civil 
War, June 14, 164.5. Tlie distrust betwwn the 
Presbyterian Parliament and the Independent 
army became an open breach when the Parlia- 
ment not only prqiosed to disband the army 
without paying the arrears due to the men, 
but made overtures to Charles which s^med 
to the army a surrender of what they had been 
fighting for. Cromwell, now the recognized 
leader of the army, hesitated, as was h!s wont, 
and tried to mediate between the two parties, 
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Irtifc in ttte tiat&w m his tot wittt Ute &rmy. 
It was he whe ordered the abduetion of the 
Iron Holraby. In the Second Cwil War, 
a ^iseqneiice of this rapture, in which the 
King play^ off one party against the other, 
Crowell defeated the Scots wider Hamilton, 
who were over twice his number, in a remark- 
able three days' battle near Preston, Aug, 17- 
IP, 1648. The army now clamored for the life 
of the King, whose duplicity had caused the 
renewal of the war. For a time Cromwell 
held back, but when his mind was once made 
up no le^l technicality could stop him. ‘T 
tell you we will cut off his head with his crown 
upon it," he cried roughly, in answer to an 
argument denying the Jurisdiction of the High 
Court of Justice. He had nothing to do with 
Pride’s Purge, being alwient at the time, but he 
accepted the result of it, and was foremost in 
all the events leading up to the King’s execution 
(Jan. 80, 1040). 

On the abolition of the monarchy the position 
of the Commonwealth was extremely perilous. 
It was torn asunder hy partisan strife, and it 
was without a friend in Europe. Scotland, 
alienated by the ext*cution of the King and 
hostile to the dominant Independent and Mili- 
tory party, proclaimed Charles II King, not 
only of Gotland, but of England and Ireland 
as well. Ireland demanded imraediato atten- 
tion, for the Second Civil War had its coun- 
terpart there, and a coalition of the various par- 
ties had all but driven the Parliamentary forces 
out of the island. Cromwell accepted the com- 
mand of the forces destined for its reconquest 
on March 30, 1649, and landed at Dublin, Au- 
gust 15, with three regiments. At Drogheda, 
“being in the heat of .action," he ordered the 
famous massacre of the garrison of 2800 men, 
which had refused to capitulate (September). 
This was in accordance with the strict rules of 
war of the time, though it had not been put 
into practice in England. Cromwell explained 
that it was a just punishment for the outrages 
of 1641, which he looked upon as entirely 
wanton and without provocation. The imme- 
diate military effect of the massacre was ad- 
vantageous, since for a time town after town 
surrendered wdth little resistance, but its un- 
fortunate political effect lasts until the present 
day. At Wexford there was another massacre, 
though not by CromwelPs order. In May, 1650, 
the resistance was so nearly broken that Crom- 
well left the completion of the conquest to 
his successors, Ireton and Ludlow, and has- 
tened back to confront the danger from the 
side of Scotland. He swept away with impa- 
tience Fairfax's l^al objection that the Scots 
had a right to choose their own King, for he 
saw clearly that England must either coerce 
the Scots or be coerced by them. He defeated 
one Scottish army at Dunbar, Sept. 3, 1650, 
and another, commanded by Charles II in per- 
son, inEactly one year later at Worcester. While 
he had to be on his guard from this time forth 
against plots and uprisings, Worcester marks 
the end of armed resistance to the Republic. 
He brought Scotland and Ireland (or the Prot- 
estont part of Ireland) into legislative union 
with England, the first union of the three 
kingdoms, and gave them free trade and a better 
administration of Justice, but the taxes to sup- 
port the English garrisons were heavy. In 
addition, Ireland groaned under the attempt to 
transplant her Cathcdic population, or, as the 


plan wa« afterward modifi<^, hm" Catholic land- 
owners, to tile wilds of Connaught in order to 
make way for English settlers. Cromwell’s 
treatment of Ireland was pitifully harsh, but 
it was caused principally by has completo ig- 
norance of Irish affairs, though his ignorance 
was not greater than that of his countrymen. 

The problem which now confrontod the 
leaders of the Commonw^lth was the substitu- 
tion of a permanent constitutional government 
in the place of the provisional Rump. The 
withdrawal of the Cavalier party on the out- 
break of the Civil War, and the expulsion of 
the Presbyterian members in the Pride’s Purge, 
had left only 60 or 70 members in habitual 
attendance in Parliament, whose power de- 
pended solely upon the support of the victo- 
rious army. Kot only had they made themselves 
very unpopular by their harsh measures, but 
they refused to give veay to a newly elected 
and more truly representative Parliament which 
the army desired, unless they were made mem- 
bers of the new Parliament without election, 
and clothed with power to exclude undesirable 
new members, especially those of Royalist sym- 
pathies, In the course of the prolonged dispute 
they were guilty of what Cromwell considered 
a breach of good faith, whereupon he angrily 
expelled them on April 20, 1653, to the great 
satisfaction of the English nation. But with 
them went the last vestige of civil authority 
in the land, and England was left face to face 
with the army — a state of all airs which, in 
view of the well-known English detestation of 
military rule, could not long endure. Under 
the influence of Harrison and the extreme Puri- 
tans he called on the various Congregational 
churches to nominate members for a Parlia- 
ment, which resulted in the Nominated or Bare- 
bonei Parliament (q.v ) of 149 members (of 
whom four represented Scotland and six 
Ireland). This Parliament soon showed such 
a readiness to adopt radical and impossible 
measures, and was so torn asunder by party 
strife, that when the Moderates rose, early 
on the morning of Dec. 12, 1653, and voted its 
dissolution, Cromwell was greatly relieved, 
though he had no previous knowledge of the 
conspiracy. The officers thereupon adopted a 
written constitution, called the Instrument of 
Government (q.v.), which is of great interest 
from the point of view of constitutional history, 
under which Cromwell, on December 16, as- 
sumed the title of Protector. An elected Par- 
liament of one House was provided for, 'whose 
powers were defined by the Instrument. The 
first Parliament which met under its provi- 
sions, on Sept, 3, 1654, is of great importance 
to a correct understanding of the Protector’s 
treatment of hia parliaments. He invited a 
revision of the Instrument, but in the debates 
on it the Parliament showed signs of making 
itself perpetual, of taking aivay liberty of con- 
science, and of reducing both the army and 
the Protector to its exclusive control, thus 
breaking down the balance of power between 
the Protector and Parliament which the In- 
strument had sought to establish. Cromwell 
interfered by force and excluded from the House 
all who refused to sign an agreement not to 
alter the Instrument in these “four funda- 
mentals.” This incident is crucial in the ap- 
preciation of Cromwell’s parliamenta]^ diffi- 
culty. The l^ders of the popular party fail^ 
to understand that government by consent of 
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•ttie |ii^le BMiaiit the retiini of the Stmrts «n4 
that the sole salmtion of the Commonw^lth 
lay in a strong «E«;ntiire hsekc^ by the army. 
Fttrtheraiore, his demands were mc^erate, for, 
says Mr. Gardiner, “his fmir fvmiammtals have 
been accepted by the nation and are at this 
day as firmly rooted in it& conscience as par- 
liamentary supremacy itself.” Cromwell dis- 
solved the Parliament without coming to an 
agreement with it and without receiving the 
necessary suppH^. In the year following, Pen- 
mddock^s rising drove the Protector to acts 
as illegal as any of which Charles I had been 
guilty. He divided England into 10 military 
districts, over which he placed major generals, 
with extensive police powers backed by military 
force, the states of Royalists being taxed by 
his own arbitrary power to support the sclierae. 
It was a success as a police measure, but the 
nation groaned when Cromwell used this method 
to enforce a stricter standard of Puritan mo- 
rality than the people were ready to accept- 
The foreign wars made new' supplies necessary, 
and in 1656 the Protector called his last Parlia- 
ment, from which liis council first excluded 100 
undesirable members. Upon the discovery of a 
plot a^mst the Protector’s life. Parliament 
drew up a new constitution called the Humble 
Petition and Admce, providing for an Upper 
House and offering Cromwell the title of King. 
Cromw'ell hesitated for some weeks, but, finding 
tlie title unpopular with the army, he at last 
declined it. The Petition and Advice was then 
passed with the title Protector substituted for 
that of King, and was adopted in place of the 
Instrument of Government . Upon the second 
session of the Parliament in January, 1658, 
it was found that the promotion of Cromwell’s 
supporters to the Upper House had given the 
Republicans a majority in the I^Kiwer House. 
They not only insisted upon revising the con- 
stitution anew, but were forming conspiracies 
of a dangerous sort whereupon Cromwell dis- 
solved them. February 4. He had failed to 
transform the military into a civil state. 

The vigor with W'hich Cromw'ell conducted 
England’s foreign affairs has been much ad- 
mired. He had little to do with the Dutch 
War, which he disliked as a war against a 
Protestant power. This he brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion, April 5, 1654. The two 
leading nations of Europe were at war and 
bidding for his alliance. He was at first in- 
clined to favor Spam, partly from his sympathy 
for the French Huguenots and partly btKjause 
France supported Henrietta Maria and the 
Stuart cause. Spain, how'ever, had prohibited 
English ships from sailing in West Indian 
waters, even though bound for an English 
colony. In December, 1654, Cromwell sent out 
a badly equipped expedition under Penn and 
Venables, which suffered a disastrous repulse in 
an attack against Santo Domingo, but seissed 
Jamaica, whose importance was little appre- 
ciated at that time. This attack naturally pre- 
cipitated a war with Spain in Europe in which 
Blake, having previously brought the Bey of 
Tunis to terms (April 4, 1655), d^troyed one 
Spanish treasure fleet at sea (Sept. 8, 1656) 
and sank another in the harbor of Cadiz (April 
20, 1657). Two treaties were eign^ with 
France — ^the first on Oct. 24, 1855, providing 
for the expulsion of the Stuarts from French 
territory; the second on March 23, 1657, pro- 
viding for a jdint attack upon the Spanish 


Hd^herlauds, i« which th« dii- 

tinguiahed before Dunkii^, is ^ 

little of the Dunes, June, 1658, and si^urid 
Mardick and Dunkirk m their share of the 
spoils. But while Cromwell 8U«^seded by force 
of arms in making England univwsally feared, 
he was very ignorant of European politics and 
his aims were faulty. He was coiapletely under 
the illusion that tlu‘ Catholic were on 

the point of combining to crush Proteatantism, 
and he was constantly negotiating with Charles 
X of Sweden, whom he erroneouriy r^arded as 
a second Gustavus Adolphus, to form a ©Ertinter 
Protestant league, not knowing that it was im- 
possible to reconcile, for religious purposes, 
either Sweden and Holland on the one hand, or 
France and Spain on the other. Moreover, in 
allying with Prance against Spain he did much 
to prepare the way for Louis XIV and the 
period of French aggression in Europe. Nor 
sliould it be forgotten that his foreign enter- 
prises greatly increased the burdens of a heavy 
taxation which alienated the people of England 
from his rule. He died on Sept. 3. 1658. 

In 1869 Parliament ertn-ted a statue to Crom- 
well in Westminster, facing Whitehall. The 
debates which the erection of this tardy 
memorial to the great Puritan leader ocea- 
eionod in Parliament show how vital to many 
Englishmen are, even yet, the principles for 
which their forefathers struggled in the period 
of the Great Civil War. 

Bibliography, The chief source of informa- 
tion in forming an estimate of Cromwell’s char- 
acter will always lx* his own words, first col- 
lected by Carhle, Lettci^ and Speeches of Ohver 
Cromvell (London, 1845). The speeches are to 
be found in Stainer, Speeches of Ohver Orom- 
teW/, 16fi^-r>8 (ib, 1901). His parliamentary 
career ih to l>e followed in Paifwmentarp His- 
toipf vols. ix-xxi (lb., 17U0~62), together with 
the numerous memoirs, of which those of 
Whiteloek and Ludlow deserve special mention. 
The Calendars of State Papei ?, Domestic Senes, 
together with the great efilleetions of Rush- 
worth, Clarendon, Som<‘rs, and Carte, are rich 
mines of material, wiiile the Thurloe State 
Papers (ib., 1742) contain the greater part oJf 
the diplomatic correspondence. Gardmer, (7o»- 
stiiutional Documents of the Puritan Revolution 
(ib., 1899), is invaluable. Of the older writers, 
Guizot and Ranke are still useful, but they are 
largely superseded by the great works of Gar- 
diner, Ewtorif of England, (10 vok., 

London and New York, 188,3-84) ; Th,e Great 
Civil War (ib., 1893) ; and the History of the 
Commonireafth and Protectorate (ib., 1894- 
1901). Gardiner has summarized the results of 
bis researches in CromwelPs Place in History 
(lb., 1897) and Oliver Cromwell (London, 
1901). Hardly inferior to Gardiner’s work is 
Firth, Oliver CromweM and the Rule of the 
Puritans in England (London and N«*w York, 
1900). The biographies by Harrison (London, 
1888) and Morley (New York, 1900) are bril- 
liant, but hardly of equal value. The Oliver 
Cromwell of Theodore Roosevidt (ib„ 1900) is 
brief and readable. Gardiner and Mullinger, 
Introduction to the Study of English Hist^y, 
part ii (London, 1894), contains an account of 
the literature of the period, both eontempomry 
and modem. Later works include: Marshall, 
Story of Oliver Cromwell (New York, 1908) ; 
Rhodes, “A New Estimate of Cromwell,” in his 
Historical Essays (ib., 1909); Firth, The Last 
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rmr» of the Protectorate (London, 1»09) ; Wil- 
kinson, “A Narrative of the CiretimBtatic^ Con- 
eerning the Head of Oliver Cromwell,” in the 
Archmologieal Journal, vol. Irviii (ib., 1011); 
I^med, A Study of Oreatnem in Men (Boston, 

1011) ; Johnstone, Oliver Cromwell (London, 

1012) ; Marshall, Through Great Britain and 
Ireland with Cromwell (New York, 1912). 

CmOMWBI.1., Richaro (1^:6-1712). Lord 
Protector of England. The third and eld^t sur- 
viving son of Oliver Cromwell; he was born at 
Huntingdon, Oct. 4, 1626.» When Oliver became 
Protector, he wished to train his son as his suc- 
cessor. Richard entered Parliament, was ap- 
pointed one of the Committee of Trade, and 
became Chancellor of Oxford. But, of an 
amiable temperament, he was more addicted to 
pleasure and sport than statecraft, and after his 
fath(*r’s death, in 1658, retained the protector- 
ship for not quite nine months, until his willing 
demission in May, 1659. He lived in retirement 
on the Continent during 20 years and returned 
to England in 1680. Richard was of a peaceful, 
bucolic temperament that little fitted him to play 
his part in stirring times. He died at Cheshunt, 
July 12, 1712. Consult Guizot, History of Eng- 
land un der R ichard Cromwell (London, 1856). 

GBOMWELL, Thomas, Earl of Essex 
( c. 1485-1 540 } . An English statesman and 
Henry VIlI’s prime agent in effecting the Refor- 
mation. He was born at Putney, near London, 
where Ids father, a man of peculiarly evil 
character, engaged in the varied pursuits of 
blacksmith, brewer, innkeeper, fuller, and 
sliearer of cloth. After a meagre education he 
went to Antwerp as a clerk in a factory and 
successfully devoted his Hjiare time to learn- 
ing languages. He spent some time in Italy as 
a soldier and trader. He returned to England in 
1513 and, while following the paternal vocations, 
developed into a moniw lender, a lawyer, and 
an influential citizen. He received a trusted ap- 
pointment from Cardinal Wolsey and under his 
patronage entered Parliament, where his able 
speeches attracted attention. He successfully 
defended his master against the hill of impeach- 
ment, and Henry VIIT, appreciating his talent, 
made him his private secretary. He received a 
succe8.sion of honors, which, after knighthood in 
1531, included the Chancellorship of the Exche- 
quer (1533), Mastt'rship of the Rolls and Vicar- 
ship-General of Ecclesiastical Affairs (1535), the 
office of Lord Privy Seal (1536), and that of 
Lord Chamberlain (1539), and culminated in his 
creation as Earl of Essex in 1540. For seven 
years, by subservience to the King, he held 
supreme sway in the ro\al councils and con- 
trolled all the administrative departments. He 
carried out faithfully the monarch’s schemes to 
establish the Reformation. His methods in sup- 
pressing the monastt‘ries earned him the designa- 
tion of malleus monachorum, the ‘Hammer of 
the Monks.* He was very unpopular, and after 
promoting the marriage of Henry with Anne of 
Cleves, tlie Kin^s aversion to the Queen was 
extended to the instigator of the union. Henry 
assents to a bill of attainder for treason on a 
long list of offenses, and, after a piteous entreaty 
for mercy, Cromwell was lieheaded on July 28, 
1540. Froude praises his character. Dixon* calls 
him “the worst enemy the Church of England 
ever had.” Consult: Drayton, Ihstorie of the 
IJjfe €md Death of the Lord Cromwell (London, 
1609) ; Hook, Lives of the Archbishops of Can-' 
terbury, voL vi (ib., 1868); Froude, History of 


England (ib., 1881-82) i Merriman, Life and 
Letters of Thomas Cromwell (Oxford, 1902); 
Van Dyke, Renascence Portraits (New York, 
1905) ; Dixon, History of the Church of Eng- 
land, vol. i (London, 1884-1902) ; Gairdner, The 
English Church in the Sixteenth Cfmtury (ib., 
1902). 

Ci^MWELL, The Lm; and IMath of 
Thomas, Lord. A play of unknown authorship, 
once attributed to Shakespeare, and entered at 
Stationers’ Hall in 1602. It was founded on the 
tragic fate of the Earl of Essex. See Crom- 
well, Thomas. 

CBONACA, krd'na-ka, II. S^ Pollaiuolo, 

SiMO.XE DEL, 

CBONE0K, krd'ngk, Johann Friedrich, 
Baron \on (1731-58). A promising young 
German dramatist of the pre-Lessing period. 
He was born at Ansbach (in the principality of 
that name), was educated at Leipzig, where he 
came under Gellert's influence, and at Halle, and 
in 1754 received the title of Hofrat. His best- 
known work is his tragedy Codrus (1757), in 
rhym^ Alexandrines — somewhat rhetorical 
but sonorous imitation of the French classic 
manner — which was awarded the prize offered 
by the Berlin bookseller Nicolai for the best 
German tragedy. His ode Der Krteg (1756) 
was praised by Lessing. He was among the first 
to direct German scholarship towards the study 
of Spanish literature. Consult the biography by 
Gensel (Leipzig, 1894). 

CBONENBEBG, kro'nen-bSrK. See KIronen- 

BEBG. 

CBONHOLM, kr6n'h61ra, Abraham Peter 
(1809-79). A Swedish historian He was born 
at Landskrona, was educated at Lund, and m 
1849 became professor of history in that city. 
His works, which are based upon a careful per- 
sonal study of the archives of Stockholm, Copen- 
hagen, Berlin, Dresden, Vienna, and of other 
leading European cities, include the following: 
Fomnordiska Minnen (1833-35); Katholska Lt- 
gan och If uguenotterna (1839) , Skdnes politiska 
historia (1847-51): Svertges historva under 
Gustaf II Adolphs regermg (1857-72). 

GBONJE, kron'ye, Pietrus Aenoldus (1835- 
1911). A Boer soldier. In the campaign of 
1881 against England he distinguished himself 
at Doornkop and at Majuba Hill, where he was 
second in command. In 1896 he captured the 
raiders led by Dr. Jameson into the Transvaal. 
At the outbreak of the war against England in 
1899 he was stationed with 6000 troops on the 
western frontier. At Modder River (November 
28) he fought an indecisive battle with Lord 
Methuen, who was marching with his division 
to the relief of Kimberley, in which he inflicted 
terrible loss on the enemy, and at Magersfontein 
(December 11) he won a brilliant victory over 
the same general. Immediately upon the be- 
ginning of Lord Roberts’s invasion of the Oran^ 
Free State, in 1900, he sent a portion of his 
army to the north, and with the remainder 
sought to oppose the English advance on Pre- 
toria. At last surrounded, he intrenched him- 
self at Paardeberg and, under a scathing artillery 
fire, sustained that position until the failure of 
food and ammunition compelled him to sur- 
render, with some 4000 troops and six guns, on 
February 27, the anniversary of Majuba Hill. 
He was thereupon sent as a prisoner of war to 
St. Helena. He was one of the most sagacious 
of the Bix?r leaders and was a member of the 
Executive Council of the Transvaal. In 1905 
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he fomd bj pwerfy to appw m the United 
Staim in a mimic war. 

crnawm . satubn. 

d^HSTABT, kron'stit. E^kstaot. 

UBOOS;^ kr^k. A (»a]*ininii^ town in Dur- 
ham, Ei^land, 4^ miles northwest of Bishop 
Auckland. Pop., 1901, 11.470; 1611, 12,308. 

CnSiOOK {ME. croke, eroJfc, Icel. kr^kr^ hook). 
In musical instruments, such as the French horn 
or trumpet, a circular tube, which fits into the 
end of the instrument next the mouthpiece, for 
the purpose of lengtliening the tube of the in- 
strument and thus altering the pitch to suit the 
key of the music. These crooks save the player 
the great inconvenience of carr 5 ung as many 
instruments as there are keys in which he is 
to play 

CBOOK, Geobob (1828-90). An American 
soldier, born near Dayton, Ohio. He graduated 
at West Point in 1852 and spent the next nine 
years in California. He became colonel of the 
Thirty-eighth Ohio Volunteers and captain of 
the Fourth Infantry in the Federal array in 
1861, sonu'd througliout tht* Civil War, and in 
March, 1865, a as brevett€*d brigadier general 
and major general for services during the war. 
In Alarch and April. 1865, he was in command 
of the cavalry of the Army of the Potomac. In 
1866, as lieutenant colonel in the regular army, 
he van sent to Idaho, where he remainetl until 
1872, in almost constant warfare with the 
Indians there. He subdutKi the tribes in Ari- 
zona in 1872 and in 1875-77 completely cruslied 
the power of those in the Northwest, after 
Cu-Nter's defeat at tlieir hands. He protected the 
Apaches (1882) from the emcroachments of the 
Mormons and others on their lands, and defeated 
the Chiricahuas in 1883. Obtaining sole charge 
of all the tnbeh, be encouraged them in their 
industries and made them self-supporting com- 
munities. He w'as promoted to the rank of 
brigadier general in 1873 and to that of major 
general in 1888. From this year until his death 
he was in command of the Department of the 

CBOOK, Isaac (18.33- ). An American 

clergy man and educator, horn at Crossenville, 
Penv Co., Ohio. In 1859 he graduated from 
Ohio Wesleyan Fnnerbit.v, and. having been 
ordained ( 1864 1 to the Metliodist Episcopal 
ministry, he held pastorates m Ohio, Illinois, 
Michigan, Minnesota, and Kentucky'. H<* W'as 
president of the University of the Pacific in 

1891- 92 and of Ohio Unnersity in 1896-98, and 
chancellor of Nel>ra‘'ka Wesleyan University in 

1892 - f>6. After serving for four years as pastor 
at Ironton, Ohio, he was presiding elder of the 
Chillicothe Distric|> from 1902 to 1908. He is 
author of f^haraeter Bhetch of Hon. C* C. Wktte^ 
of Crete, Xehraska (1896), Jonathan Edwardn 
(190,3): Earnest Expectation (1905), John 
Knox, the Refotmer (1906): The Great Fwe 
(1907). 

CBOOKBIM#. See Wbybhx. 

CBOOBED ISDAHDS. A group of the 
Bahamas, consisting of Crooked Island, Acklin 
Island, Fortune Key, and Castle Island. The 
largest. Crooked Island, contains 76 square 
miles (Map: West Indies, D 2). In common 
with some others of the group, it is valuable 
chiefly for its salt. Pop., 1911, Acklin Island 
1733,‘ Crooked Island 1541. Chief town, Pitt’s 
Town 

CBOOKED UAKE, See Keuka Uake. 

CnOOKEB, kruks. Sm William (1832- ) . 


An Engllsli physicist md. chtmist, borm UtM* 
don, June 17. 1832. He ^died at the l^ral 
Collide of Chemistry, where he later aasirtdl 
Hofmann. In 1864 he became superintemtoat 
of the meteorolc^ical Apartment of the Bad* 
cliifle Ob^rvatory. Oxford, and in 1866 profeawir 
of chemistry at the Cheater Training C^dl^^ 
After 1850 he was editor and proprle^ of the 
Chemical A ews, which he had founds, and after 
1864 he also edited tlie Quarterly Journal of 
Svtencc, He was foreign secretary of Hie Royal 
Society in 1908-12, at \arious times was prmi- 
dent of the Chemical So.'iety. the British As- 
sociation, and the Institute of ElecHieal 
Engineers, and was chosen eorresponding mem- 
ber of numerous continental societies. In 1897 
he was knighted; in 1907, v^ith Edouard Bwch* 
ner, he was awarded the Nobel prize for 
clieraistry; and in 1910 the Order of Merit was 
conferred upon him. He is an authority of the 
first rank on sanitary questions, espwiaHy the 
disposal of the sewage of toams, and his method 
of producing extreme vacua rendered incan- 
descent electric lighting a practical possibility. 
His original researches in chemistry and physics 
led to the discovery of the metal thallium in 
1861. Subsequently he devoti*d several years to 
an elaborate investigation on the atomic weight 
of that element. Among hia other discoveries 
may lie mentioned the sodium amalgamation 
process for separating gold and silver from their 
ores (1865), and especially his new method for 
the spectroHcopie investigation of substances — 
one of the numerous and brilliant results of his 
prolonged studies of “radiant inatt<*r.” He also 
devised the radiometer (q.v. ) and later the 
otbeoscopc, a greatly improved form of the 
radiomett^r. Among his piibheations may lie 
mentioned: A Practical Handbook of Dyeinp and 
Caheo Printing (2d ed., 1883) , an English 
translation of Wagner’s Chemical Technology 
(2d ed., 1894) ; Helect Methods of Chemical 
Analysis (4th ed., 1005); Diamonds (1909); 
papers on 8j>ectroscopy and psych i<* res<*arch. His 
original views mi tlie genesis of the eleraeiita 
may, with the develo[>ment of knowledge, form an 
important contribution to chemical philcaiophy, 

CBOOKES TUBE. A sealed vessel of glass 
from which the air has been exhausted and a 
higli vacuum obtaim‘d, through which a current 
from an induction coil or other source of high- 
potential electricity is passed. A Crookes tulie 
differs from a Geisslcr tube (q.v.) in the higbt'r 
degree of its exhaustion and in several impor- 
tant particulars which will appear in the de- 
scription of its operation given below. The 
name is derived from Sir William Crookes 
(q.v.), who was able by his improvements in 
the Sprengel pump (sec AlB Pump) to obtain 
vacuum tubi'S of j^eater efficiency than those of 
previous investigators. Crookes was not the 
inventor of the highly exhausted tube, as Hit- 
tor f, of Munster (1869), had performed a num- 
ber of experiments with tubes having a 
comparatively high vacuum; hut it remained for 
the English investigator to push the experi- 
ments still further and to formulate hypotheses 
and theories. 

A Crookes tube contains two or more elec- 
trodes known as the cathodes and anodes. These 
are formed by platinum wires which pass through 
the glass walls of the tube and tenninste in 
metallic plates of the material and shape de- 
sired for the experin^nt. The exhaustion is 
effected by connecting the tube to a mercurial 
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air and then sealing it when the proper 

point is reached. The terminals are then ^n- 
neeted with an induction coil, or other source of 
high pcHtential, which is set in operation. The 
imfwi^nt peculiarity of such a vacuum tube 
noti<»d by Professor Hittorf consists of a fluo- 
r^ieence (q.v.) or golden-green glow produced on 
the glass opposite the cathode. There is not the 
brilliancy of glow that is found throughout the 
tube as in the Geissler tube, and the rays which 
produce the fluorescence issue from the surface 
of the cathode in straight lines normal or per- 
pendicular to that surface, not being bent to 
follow the shape of the tulie, as would be seen 
in tubes of a less degree of exhaustion. These 
cathode rays have many other interesting prop- 
erties. They may be deflected by a magnet, and 
they cause a number of substances, such as 
diamonds and rubies, on which they impinge, to 
become brilliantly phosphorescent; their energy 
is sufficient to beat to a high temperature a 
surface on which they fall and can also be 
exhibited in causing a small wheel with mica 
vanes, mounted within the tube, to revolve as a 
result of the impact. Crookes used cathodes of 
plane, convex, and concave surface, from which 
the rap would be emitted in beams either 
parallel, diverging, or converging. After study- 
ing these rays and their properties he concluded 
that the discharge from the cathode represented 
a new form of matter which he considered as 
existing m an ultragaseous or radiant state. 
The most important use of the Crookes tube is 
for the production of Rbntgen rays, or X-rays 
(q.v.), which are the rays passing" out from the 
tufie opposite the cathode. To produce these 
rays a tube must be employed where the vacuum 
is adapted to the work in hand, and there are 
self-regulating tub*^ on the market in which this 
property is obtained. In 1913 a tube susceptible 
of more exact regulation and power, as well as 
requiring less time of exposure, was devised by 
W. D. Coolidge, in which the cathode is formed 
of a tungsten filament maintained at a high 
temperature through the passage of current 
from a storage battery. These tubes have a very 
high vacuum and give a pure electric discharge. 
The absence of fluorescence is a notable feature. 
See Electricity for an account of the passage 
of a current through rarefied gases. 

CROOKES VACtITJM!. See Matter, Theories 
of Matter 

CROOKS, George Richard <1822-97). An 
American Methodist theologian. He was born 
in Philadelphia and graduated in 1840 from 
Dickinson College, where he later taught for 
several years. Between 1848 and 1880 he held 
pastorates in Philadelphia, Wilmington (Del.), 
New York City, and Biooklyn <N. Y.) ; there- 
after until his death he was professor of his- 
torical theology at Drew Theological Seminary. 
Professor Crooks, one of the most influential 
and distin^ished Methodist theologians of his 
time, was instrumental in inducing his church 
to sanction seminaries as a training for its min- 
istry. He edited the Methodist from 1860 to 
1876 and published an edition of Butler’s Anal- 
ogy (1852) ; The Life and Letters of Rev. Dr. 
John MeVUntoek (1876): Sermons (1885) and 
Life (1890) of Bishop Matthew Simpson; and 
The Stm-y of the Christian Church (1897). 

CROOKS, William (1852- ). An Eng- 

lish labor leader. He w&s bom in a lamdon 
poorhouse, was appienticed to a cooper when he 
was 14, and became active in the labor-unimi 


movement. He was a member of the London 
County Council after 1892, mayor of Poplar in 
1901, was elected to Parliament from Woolwich 
in 1903, and was reSlected in 1906 and 1910. 

CROOKSTOH, kruks'ton. A city and the 
county seat of Polk Co., Minn., 230 miles west 
by north of Duluth, on the Red Lake River, 
which affords abundant water power, and on the 
Great Northern and the Northern Pacific rail- 
roads (Map: Minnesota, A 3). Among note- 
worthy features are the Government Land Office, 
Carnegie library, Federal building, courthouse, 
St. Joseph’s Academy, Bethesda Hospital, and 
the Northwestern School of Agriculture. The 
city derives a considerable trade from a tributary 
agricultural country and manufactures lumber, 
farm machinery, gas engines, castings, saahes 
and doors, leather goods, furniture, wagons, 
biscuits, etc. Crookston was incorporated in 
1879. The government is administered by a 
mayor and a council. Pop., 1900, 6359; 1910, 
7559. 

CROOKS V JLLLE. A town in Perry Co., Ohio, 
64 miles by rail southeast of Columbus, on the 
Zanesville and Western and the Cleveland, 
Akron, and Cincinnati railroads (Map: Ohio, 
F 6). It has large deposits of potter’s clay, and 
there are a number of pottery plants, a crate fac- 
tory, brickworks, and coal mines. Oil is also 
produced in considerable quantities. Pop., 1900, 
835; 1910, 3028. 

CROPGWES. A derisive nickname given by 
the Protestant Irish to their Catholic opponents 
in the time of the English Revolution of 1688. 
The name was applied to the Irish rebels of 
1798 because of their sympathy with the French 
Revolutionists. Tlie Roundheads were so called 
in 1642. A factional Iri-sh song called ^‘Crop- 
pies Lie Down!” was a favorite with Orangemen, 

CROP'SEY, Jasper Francis (1823-1900). 
An American landscape painter, born at Ross- 
ville, N. Y. At first he studied architecture, 
but he abandoned it to study art and in 1847 
visited Italy. He spent seven years in London 
and exhibited at the Royal Academy. His 
“Autumn on the Hudson” and “Richmond Hill” 
were praised by John Ruskin. Cropsey belonged 
to the so-called Hudson River school (q.v.) and 
painted mostly views of the White Mountains or 
the Hudson and English landscapes of similar 
type. His earlier works were in great demand; 
they are good in color and show much skill and 
feeling, of which scarcely a trace remains in his 
later pictures. Other pictures by him are: 
“Niagara Falls” (BrookHm Museum) ; “Land- 
scape” (Metropolitan Museum, New York); 
“Lake George,” “View near Rome,” and “Sun- 
set, Lake George” (New Yorll Public Library) ; 
“The Sibyl’s Temple”; “High Tom, Rockland 
Lake.” Consult Isham, History of American 
Painting (New York, 1905). 

CROQXJElOTAIirE, krdk’mmn' (Fr., from 
croqueTy to crunch). A French monster or bogy 
invoked by nurses to frighten unruly children. 
In L’Epine’s Legends de Oroquemitaine, Mi- 
taine, a goddaughter of Charlemagne, searches 
for the castle of Croquemitaine, near Saragossa. 

CROQUET. See Roque. 

CR ORE. See Lac. 

CROSBY, kr6;^I, Ai^heus (1810-74). An 
American educator and author. He was born 
at Sandwich, N. H., graduated at Dartmouth 
in 1827, and studied theolc^y at Andover from 
1831 to 1832. He became prof^sor of Latin 
and Greek at Dartmouth in 1833 and of Greek 





ia 1837. From 1887 to 1865 he wsm jH'ia- 
eipal of toe Salem (Mass.) Normal Sto^. He 
publish^ an ^ition of the Awmhmu; The 8eo- 
(md Advent (1850) ; Firet Lms&m in Geometry 
i 1851 ) ; A Compendwus Qrammor of the Greek 
Language (1871); Greek Tables (rev. ed., 
1871); Greek Lessons (rev. ed., 1872). 

CBOSBY^ Esxf^r Howard (1856-1007). An 
American reformer and author, born in New 
York City. He was educated at New York 
University and the Columbia Law School. While 
a member of the State Assembly (1887-89), he 
introduced three high-license bills, all vetoed by 
the Governor, From 1889 to 1894 he was Judge 
of the Court of the Fii^t Instance at Alex- 
andria, Egypt. He became an exponent of the 
theories of Count Tolstoy, whom he visited before 
his return to America, his relations with the 
great Russian later ripened into intimate friend- 
ship, and he devoted himself in America largely 
to promulgating Tolstoy’s ideas of universal 
peace. His bo(^, Plain Talk tn Psalm and 
Parable (1899), was widel}’’ commended by such 
writers as Bjornson, Kropotkin, and Zangwill. 
He is also author of Captain Jinks, Hero ( 1902) *, 
Swords and Plowshares (1902) ; Tolstoy and his 
Message (1903; 2d ed., 1904); Tolstoy as a 
Schoolmaster (1904) , Carrison, the Fon-Re- 
sistant (190.5); Broad-Cast (1905), Labor and 
Feiqhhor (1908). 

CBOSBY, Fanny (hiss. Francks Jane Van 
Alstyne) (1820-1915). An American hymn 
writer, born at South East, Putnam Co., N. Y. 
She lost her eyesight when an infant six weeks 
old. After attending the Institution for the 
Blind, in New York City, for nine years, she 
became instructor in Greek and Roman history 
and in various other branches at that institu- 
tion, until her marriage to Alexander Van 
Alstyne in 1858. 8oine of her several thousand 
hymns are contained in Moody and Sankey’s 
Gospel Hi/mns and in Mr. Sankey’s Sacred Songs 
and Solos. Among lier best-known verses are: 
“vSafe in the Arms of Jesus”, ‘Tass Me Not, O 
Gentle Saviour”; “Jesus is Calling”; and “I am 
TUme, O Lord.” Her songs include the well- 
known “There’s Music in the Air” and “Hazel 
Dell.” Her secular poems have been published 
under the titles The Blind Girl and Other Poems 
(1844) and Bells at Eiening and Other Poems 
(1898). Consult her Memories of Eighty Years 
(1906). 

CBOSBY, Howard (1826-91). An American 
Presbyterian clergyman, born in New York 
City. He graduate at New York University in 
184*4, was professor of Greek there in 1851-69, 
and subsequently held the same chair in Rutgers 
College. He was ordained in 1861 and became 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church in 
New Brunswick, N. J. From 1863 to 1891 he 
was pastor of the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York, and from 1870 to 1881 was 
chancellor of his alma mater. He was modera- 
tor of the General Assembly of 1873. He was 
instrumental in organizing, and for several years 
was president of, the Society for the Prevention 
of Crime and was prominent^ in his activity 
against the ill^al liquor traffic, but distin- 
guished between temperance and total ab- 
stinence. He was a member of the American 
Committee which revised the New Testa- 
ment. Besides sermons and addr^ses, he 
published: The Lands of the Moslem (1851); 
TCotes on the Rew Testammt (1863); Social 
Hints for Young Christians (1866) ; Jesus: His 
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Life Works (IS70) i Timughis m the 
tatmdk (1873); and eommfflaitari*^ oa Nto#* 
miah, Jc^ua, etc, 

CBOSBY, John ScHtnxKR (1889-1914). An 
American soldier. He wm bwrn in Altomy Go,, 
N, Y., was educated at Mms Yurk TJaiverrity, 
was appointed second lieutonant of the First 
Artillery in 1861, serv^ toron^oiti toe Civil 
War, and, after being three Hmes brevettoi, 
acted for a time as adjutant general on the stoff 
of General Canby. Subsequently he serv^ as 
aid, with rank of lieutenant colonel, under 
Sheridan and Custer against the Indiana, and 
resigned from the army in 1871. He was United 
States Consul at Florence, Italy, from 1876 to 
1882; was Governor of Montana Territory from 

1882 to 1884; and from 1884 to 1886, when he 
resigned, was First Assistant Piwtmaster- 
General, In 1889 he si*rved as sehwl com- 
missioner of the city of New Y’ork. 

GBCISBY, Peirce (1823-99). An Ameriima 
naval officer. He was born near Chester, Pa., 
entered the navy in 1838, and in 1861 served in 
Chesapeake Bay. He participated in tlie capture 
of New Orleans and the bombardment of Vicks- 
burg, and in 1863-64 w'as employed chiefly in 
blockade duty. In 1864 he was 
plact>d in command of the Meta- 
comet and participated in the at- 
tack on Mobile. He was promoted 
to be captain in 1808, commanded 
the South Atlantic squadron, was 
made rear admiral in 1882, and in 

1883 waa retired. 

CBOSBY HALL . A mediwval 

Gothic dwelling house in London 
on Bishopsgate Street, built in 
1466 by Sir John Crosby. It ih the 
scene of a part of Shakespeare’s 
Richard III. Richard of Glouces- 
ter lived here for a time, and 
Sir Thomas More, who purchased 
the house, wrote his Utopia in it. 

Some of the original chambers still 
remain. The hall, after having 
been used for a variety of pur- 
poses, is now an eating house. 

CBO^IKB (ME. eraser, crocer, 
from cros, crosse, croce, cross, from 
Latin ertea?, cross). The pastoral 
staff of a bishop. Throughout an- 
tiquity a hooked or curved staff 
had been an emblem of civil and 
particularly of religious authority. 

The crosier is sometimes regarded 
as derived from the staff of the 
Roman augurs. It was adopted 
by early Christian bishops as a 
symbol of authority. It -^k two 
forms — ^that of the tau (T) with 
a short transverse top piece, giving 
the shape of a small crum eom- 
mtssa, in which the cross appears 
as a symbol of the authority by 
which the bishop ruled; and that 
of the carved end or volute, imi- 
tating the shepherd’s crook, em- 
blem of the office of the bishop to keep the 
^rd’s sheep. The tau form seems the ^rller, 
judging from extant monuments, for no records 
of the crook form exist as early as the <^r- 
lovlngian period. The tau often ends in tfcie 
head of a lion, emblem of episcopal power; the 
crook often impales a serpent or a dragem, sym- 
bol of the triumph over evil. Abbots were oftoa 
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privil^^d to earry the erosier, as a symbol ol 
their pastoral office, as early as the fifth c^* 
tury, aad long before the other episcopal in- 
signia <rf mitre and cross were allowed to them. 
Some of them still retain the pmmimU^ <a 
snmll silk veil hanging to the staff), which has 
IfHig disappeared from those of bishops. Con- 
salt: Bartaud and Martin, Le hdton pttsioral 
{ Park, 1 k56 ) ; Lind, tJehm- dm Krummetah 
(Vienna, 1R63). See CosTOMR, Eccslksiastical. 

0B0SLAlO>; Thomas W(m.iAMs) H(odo- 
^o^'). A British editor and author. He be- 
came known as a ccmtribntor to the Leeds 
Merrury supplement, Yorkshire Weekly Post, 
Pluck and White^ Saturday Review, The Oentle- 
uoman, PuhUe Opinion, and the Evening Stand- 
ard, From 1899 to 1902 he was assistant editor 
of the Outlook (London). In 1905 he became 
editor of the English Review, in 1911 editor of 
the Penny Illustrated Paper, and later assistant 
editor and director of the Academy. His writ- 
ings indude; The Unspeakable Scot (1902); 
Lovely Woman (1903); The Lord of Creation 
(1004); The Enemy (1904); The Wild Irish- 
man (1905) ; The Suburbans (1905) ; Red Rose, 
verse (1905); Th^, Country Life (1906), The 
Beautiful Teetotaller (1907) ; English Songs and 
Ballad (1907); Sonnets (1912); Taffy Was a 
Wehhmm (1913). 

CBO^MAN, Henrietta (1870- ). An 

Americaja actress, bom at Wheeling, W. Va., 
Hept. 2, 1870. 8he made her debut in 1889 in 
The White Slave and later was successively 
under tlie management of Daly and the Froh- 
nians. Tn 1897 she was married to Maurice 
Curapbell. In the following year she became a 
star H(T greatest successes have been her pro- 
duction of (Jeorge 0. Hazleton’s Mistress Nell, 
Oet, 9, 1900, in New York, where it ran for 
o’vcr 100 i)erfornmnees, and her Rosalind in 
4-s* You Like It (Feb. 27, 1902), which ran 
f(»r eight weeks at the Theatre Republic, New 
York. After this she appeared in many popular 
suecesses, including The Sword of the King 
(190!|); Sweet Kitty Bellairs (1003); AU-of-a- 
SmUlm Peggy (1906-07); Sham (1909); Anti- 
Matrimony (1910); The Real Thing (1911). 

CROSS (AS. erne, OHG. crUci, chruH, chrilze, 
(ier Ktcuz, Prov. <ros, crotz, OF. crois, croix, 
croiz, ciuiz, Fr. crofx. It. croee, cross, from Lat. 
<wux, cross ) . The cross was a common instru- 
ment of capital punishment among the ancients; 
and the death on the cross was deemed so dis- 
honorable that only slaves and malefactors of 
the lowest class were subjected to it by the 
Koinans. It was customary to proclaim the 
name and offense of the person crucified, or to 
affix to the cro«vS a tablet (album) on which 
name and offense were inseril>ed. Malefactors 
were satinet nnoa fastened on a simple upright 
stake,’ and so left to die, or they were impaled 
upon it, and to tins upright stake tlie Latin 
name .crux vas originally and more strictly 
applit^le; hut very generally a crosspiece 
ipatilmtum) was added to the stake, to which 
the arms of the criminal were tied, or to which 
his hands were nailed. The person crucified 
often lived for days. When the crosspiece was 
fastooid at right angles below the summit of the 
upright stake, the cross was called crua* immissa 
(the Latin crews); the Greek cross, where the 
crosspiece was »et so low m to form four eqtml 
or nearly ^aqual arms, is a variant of this form; 
when tile croMpieee was fastened at right 
angles across the top of the upright stake, ttie 


cross was ems! oommima (also called “eros® of 
St, Anthimy”) ; and when it was formed of 
two b^ms enjssing one another obliqimly, it 
was crux deousmta (also called “cross of St. 
Andrew”). The cross was erected outeide 
the gat^ of towns, but in places of frequent 
resort. 

It appears that the cross was in use as an em- 
blem, having certain religious and mystic mean- 
ings attached to it, long before the Christian 
era. The Spanish conquerors were astonished 
to find it an object of religious veneration 
among the natives of America. But the death 
of Christ by crucifixion led Christians to regard 
it with peculiar feelings of veneration and to 
adopt it as a symbol with express reference to 
the central fact of their religion. It was seen 
everywhere in Christian countries, in the home 
as well as in the church, where it formed an in- 
variable ornament of the altar. The Iconoclastic 
party contended against the worship of the 
cross, but the Church, while defining the sense 
in which worship might be offered to it, con- 
demned their views. Though the word latreia, 
‘adoration,’ is used of the veneration paid to 
the cross, it is explained as only relative, and 
referred back to the person of the Crucified. 
This species of veneration, which is sometimes 
misunderstood on account of the restricted use 
of the word “worship” in modem English, is 
solemnly paid in the Roman Catholic church to 
pieces of the true cross (considered the most 
sacred of all relics) whenever exposed, and to 
other crosses, especially on Good Friday. The 
cross on the high altar, which has been wrapped 
in a violet covering throughout Passiontide, is 
unveiled during the singing of the anthem “Be- 
hold tlie wood of the Cross, on which the Saviour 
of the world hung.” It is then laid on the altar 
steps, and the celebrant and other sacred minis- 
ters approach with genuflections and kiss it. 
After this a smaller cross is offered to the con- 
gregation, kneeling at the altar rails, to be 
kissed. (Consult Cardinal Wiseman, Lectures on 
the Offices and Ceremormes of Holy Week, Lon- 
don, 1839 ) The earliest account of the solemn 
veneration of the cross occurs in the Peregri- 
natio Sanctee Sdviw ad Loca Sancta, recently 
discovered by Garaurrini and published in Rome, 
1887-88, which describes a pilgrimage to Jerusa- 
lem during the episcopate of St. Cyril, probably 
in the year 384 or 385. The sign of the cross 
has been made in Christian worship, since the 
second century at least, as an act of homage to 
God in remembrance of the Redemption, and of 
blessing to the person or object over which the 
sign is made. It is differently made in the 
Roman Catholic and Eastern churchy, and has 
been disused among most Protestants, as a cere- 
mony of human invention tending to supersti- 
tion. A cross was in the Middle Ages prefixed 
to most inscriptions and documents as a sort of 
consecration, and placed before signatui^s for 
the same reason; the latter practice is still re- 
tained by Roman Catholic bishops. At the time 
of the Reformation the use of the cross was 
discontinued in the Anglican church, but later 

reaction in its favor set in. At the present 
time it is often seen upon the altar of the 
churches of the Anglican communion and is also 
frequently carried before the procession of choir 
and cler^. The Lutheran churches have re- 
tained the cross behind the altar, and they 
owsasionally use the sign of the cross in liturgy. 
This is the authoritative practice in the An^ican 







at Ibs^tism and in the anointing of tlie 
nionarcli at the coronation. 

The forma giwn to erosws in art are endl^is; 
but tbe two lading types are the I^atin ero^ or 
cntm iupp<^^ to be tbat «m which 

Christ suffered, and tbe Greek crc^. both of 
which are subject to many fantastic mriatiims. 
The Greek cross forms the well-known cross of 
St, George, which, adopted from the legends 
of that hero, was tbe national ensign of the 
English previous to the union with Sccdland. 
(See UNio"f Jack.) The cross of St. Andrew, 
according to the l^end, was the form of cross 
on which St. Andrew, the national saint of 
Scotland, suffered martvrdom. As the Scot- 
tish ensign, it is now blended with the cross of 
St. George in the Union Jack. The Maltese 
cross, with its eight forked ends, uraa a form 
used by the Kniglits of Malta. It is similar to 
the crosslet form where small eroBses are formt*d 
at the ends. 

^nctuary, Boundary, or SConumental 
Crosses, as they are called, consist of an up- 
right flat pillar, or olH'h''k, eoAered with sculp- 
tured devices and sot in a socket level with the 
ground. Occasionally they appear to have 
inarkfd houndarie-i, but more frequently were 
monuments over the graves of heroes, kings, 
bi-ihops, etc In some inrtancea they probably 
marked the verge of a sanctuarv. The older of 
these eross<‘a are said to be Scandinavian or 
Danish, and such are known as runic crosae.«, 
being inscribed with runes. We are told that 
the island of Iona at one time possessed 3fi0 
crosses, but all are now destroy'd or dispersed, 
except one, called St. Martin's (’'ross, standing 
in. the grounds of the cathedral It is a column 
of compact mica ‘«chi‘'t. 14 feet high, 18 inches 
broad, and 6 inches thick, and is fixed m a 
pedestal formed out of a massive bloc*k of red 
granite, about .3 feet high In connection with 
certain ancient religions houses m Ircdand, there 
were' some mtn tine crosse*^ of this kind, the 
most gigantic and im[>res8i\'e which still exists 
being tbat of St Luke’s in the* County of I.a>uth. 
The* promincntc* of such crosses extended to 
the East, where the Gothic and other tnliea of 
the Caucasus, Georgia, and Armenia also used 
them prominently in church sculpture and in 
cemeteries. 

Memorial Crosses are those which were 
erected in niemorv of some* beloved object, or m 
commemoration of some event of local impor- 
tance. In England there are some snperb crosses 
of this kind: thev are popularly called Norman 
crosses. Tliis speeiea of cross rt‘sembled a 
Gothic turret set on the ground or on a basi‘ of 
a few steps, and was erected by Edward I 
(1290) in memory of bis queen, Eleanor, being 
placed on the spots where the body rested in its 
funeral progress to Westminster, Of the 15, 
three remain — at Geddington, Northampton, and 
Waltham. 

Town or Market Crosses were erected as 
stands to preach from, or in commemoration of 
events repirding which it was deemed proper to 
ex’oke pious feelings. As these structures were 
incorporated with or surmounted by a crucifix, 
tbe term cross was so indelibly associated with 
them that it survived the religious character of 
tbe fabrics. The earliest examples of this kind 
consisted, probably, of tall crucifixes of wood, 
such as are still seen by the wavside in some 
continental countries. Afterward stone sha^ 
would be substitutwi ; and according to the in- 
VoL. Tl— 20 


crease of tnaikei or of 

these town ct^^i asauiRed that implying char* 
aeter which they latterly p«««^ed. Of 
larger ornantental eic^es ^ this kiad, there am 
some striking ‘ Bpecim^im In England, such aa 
that at Cheddar in Bomersefeihire, and that at 
Malint‘Hbury in Wiltshire; both are opea-vaul^ 
structurcH. with a commodiou* space beneath, 
as a refuge for pwr market folks durit^ rain, 
and surmountinl with a kind of Gothic turret. 
At Chicbestt'r. Bristol, and Winchester tbe mar- 
ket crcaisos, while similar in form, are of a 
higher architectural quality. Adjoining St. 
Paurs in London, stood Paul s Gross, a struc- 
ture which we read of as early as 126P, in the 
reign of Henry III. It was essentially a town 
preaching croi^ and is associated with some in- 
teresting occurrences in history. Before this 
croes the unfortunate Jane Shore, the mlstrewi 
of Edward IV from 1470 to 14 HS, was forct'd to 
do penance in the n»ign of Ricliard 111. Here 
Dr. Shawe, in liia infamous sermon, attempted to 
bastardize the children of Edward and eulogized 
Richard. In front of this cross sot ('ardinal 
Wolsey to hear fulminations against Luther; and 
about 10 years later, by order of Henry VI U. 
preachers here delivered sermons in favor of the 
Reformation. At this cross Queen Elizabeth at- 
tended to bear a thanksgiving aeriuon for the 
di'feat of the Spanish Armada, Here sernuma 
continued to he delivered until 1043, when, with 
otiier so-called relics of popery, it w'as de- 
mohslu»d by order of Parliament Wliatever 
was tlu* original form of Paiil’s Gross, it ivas 
in later times a )»lain, piilpit-like fabric of 
Wood, covered with lead. 

The Scottish town crosses, while simple, bad 
some distinguishing features. The more simple 
kind consisted of a shaft of stones generally 
octangular in shape, and 12 or more feet in 
height. At the top was an ornamental capital, 
which Imre a dial and vane, or the figure of a 
unicorn. The shaft sprung from the top of a 
graduated flight of circular or octangular sti'pa. 
A 8p€‘C}men of this species of cross is seen in 
the market place oi Melrose. The grander 
market cross consisted of a tall stone shaft, 
such as just described, but instead of having 
stops it sprang from the centre of an imposing 
'substructure. Tliis structuri* was circular, hexag- 
onal, or oc'tagonal, and from 10 to Ifi fwt high. 
The top formc*d a platform, which was sur- 
rounded with an ornamental atone parapet and 
was reached by a stair inside. The sides of the 
building were decorated with pilasters and bore 
various heraldic and other devices. Such were 
the crosses of Edinburgh, and such is the reno- 
vated eross of Aberdeen, the sides of which, 
however, are open. Losing their religious char- 
acter, the Scottish market cro8»c‘s were employed 
for royal and civic proclamations, and as plaps 
where ‘certain judicial writs were executed. 1'he 
general removal of these ancient and inter- 
esting structures has often been a matter of 
lamentation. 

In tbe history of tbe cross as a Christian 
symbol, it is evident Hiat it was used at first 
as a symbol of triumph, not of suffering. In the 
sarcophagi and mosaics from the fourth to the 
ninth century it often stands alone on the 
sacred rock from which flow the Four Rivers 
of Paradise. It is sometimes surmounted by 
tbe Constantinian monogram of Christ, the 
ijt haTiim, and thus became the standard of vic- 
torious Christianity. It was inscribed within 





the drde mTmmd the head of Christ, thus form- 
iag th« eradfona nimbus (q.v.)* As an em- 
blem of Christ, it preceded the crucifix, and it 
wm not until the tenth and elerenth centuries 
that the figure of Christ had quite generally 
replaced on the cross the ornamentation which 
had piwiously been its usual decoration. Even 
when the monumental crucifixes had come into 
general use in central and southern Eurcqje, the 
northern nations (e.g., Oreat Britain and 
Scandinavia) continued for centuries the use of 
the mere cross. The form of the cross given to 
the majority of churches in the later Middle 
Ages is more connected with idie specific cruci- 
fixion than the mere cross, as is shown by the 
bend sometimes given in some church ground 
plans, imitated from the twist of the body on 
the cross. Consult: Stockbauer, Kunstgesckichte 
de§ Kreuzes (Sehaffhausken, 1870); Fulda, Das 
Kreuz und die Krmzigung (Breslau, 1878); 
Bobbert, Zur JSntstehungsgeschichte des Kreuzes 
(1880) ; Bunsen, Das Symbol des Kreuzes bei 
alien KaUonen (Berlin, 1876) ; Alger, History of 
the Dross (Boston, 1858); Mortillet, Le signe 
de la croiof avant le christtanisme (Paris, 1866) ; 
Zdckler, Das Kreuz ChrtsH (Gdtersloh, 1875) ; 
Forrer and Muller, Kreuz und Kreuzigung 
Christi in ihrer Kunstentvmekelung (Strassburg, 
1S93). Bee also the bibliographies of Crucifix 
and Jesus Chhist in Art. 

CBOSS, In heraldry (q.v.), one of the charges 
known as “ordinaries.” 

CBOSS, Congregation of the Holy. See 
Holy (]ros8. Congregation of the. 

CBOSS, Invention or Finding of the. The 
name of the Church festival commemorative of 
the finding of the cross upon which Christ died 
by the Empress Helena, the mother of Constan- 
tine, in the year 326. As related by Socrates 
(Ecclesuisttcal History, I, xvii), who wrote 
about 439, the story is this; In Christ’s 
sepulchre she found three crosses, along with 
Pilate’s tablet, and on the advice of Macarius, 
Bishop of Jerusalem, determined which was 
Christ’s cross by taking the three to a sick 
woman, who touched the first two without avail, 
but was restored as soon as she had touched the 
third — so that was accepted as Christ’s. Similar 
is the story in Soromen {Ecclesiastical History, 

II, i), who wrote a little later. From this 
time on for many centuries there was no ques- 
tion of the fact. Doubt has been cast upon it 
by the consideration that Eusebius, who wrote 
in the fourth century, and who was particularly 
explicit rq^arding everything relative to the 
Constantine family in his account of Helena’s 
visit to the Holy Land {Life of Constantine, 

III, lii), says nothing of her discovery of 
the creases, nor when speaking of the erection 
of the church over the Holy Sepulchre (ib., 
in, xKviii et seq.). It is also noteworthy 
that the Bordeaux Pilgrim, the author of the 
Jtinerarium BurdegaleuLse, writing in 333, says 
nothing in his description of the holy places 
of any cross being discovered in the Holy Sepul- 
chre {Itinerary from Bordeaux to Jerusalem, 
Palestine Pilgrim’s Text Society’s Eng. trans., 
London, 1877, p. 24). Still Cyril of Jerusalem, 
writing in the Holy City in 347-348, uses this 
language; “He was truly crucified for our sins. 
For if thou wouldest deny it, the place refutes 
thee visibly, this blessed Golgotha, in which we 
are now assembled for the sake of Him who was 
crucified, and the whole world has since been 
filled witti pieces of the wood of the er(»8” 


{CateoheUced Lectures, IV, 10). And he allmles 
to the finding of the cross when writing to 
Constantius, the son of Constantine {Ep. 
ad Const ^ c. 3) ; though the authenticity of this 
letter has been question^, but not disproved. 
That Helena found three crosses and that she 
and many others believed that one of them was 
the cross of Christ may be accepted, though we 
have no confirmatory proof of its authenticity. 

The festival of the Invention of the Cross may 
date from the visit of Helena, but unless it was 
at first local, the earliest certain mention of it 
is in the eighth century. In the Latin church 
the day is May 3. In the Greek church there 
is a festival of the Exaltation of the Cross on 
September 14. Consult, in favor of the story: 
J. H. Newman, Essay on Ecclesiastical Miracles; 
and as against it : W. C. Prime, A History of the 
Jnxmition, Preservation, and Disappearance of 
the Wood Known as the True Cross (New York, 
1877) ; E. Nestle, De Sancta Cruce, Etn Beitrag 
zur christlichen Legendengeschichte (Berlin, 
1889) ; Staley, The Liturgical Year (London, 
1907 ) . 

CBOSS, Judgment op. See Ordeal. 

CBOSS, Order op the Holy. See Holy 
Cross, Order of. 

CBOSS, Southern. See Crux. 

CBOSS, Victoria. See Victoria Cross. 

CBOSS, Charles Robert (1848- ). An 

American physicist, born at Troy, N. Y. He 
graduated in 1870 at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and was instructor there in 1870- 
77. In 1877 he was appointed professor of 
physics and director of the Rogers laboratory. 
He established at the institute in 1882 the first 
American course in electrical engineering. His 
publications include • Course tn Elementary 
Physics (1873) ; Lecture Notes on Mechanics and 
Optics (1884); Notes on Mechamca (1908; 2d 
ed., 1911). 

CBOSS, Mary Ann, or Marian. See Eliot, 
George. 

CBOSS, Mrs. George Frederick. See Cam- 
bridge. Ada. 

CBOSS, Richard Assheton, first Viscount 
Cross (1823-1914). An English politician. He 
was born at Red Scar, Lancashire, graduated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1846, and in 1849 
was called to the bar. He sat in Parliament as 
a Conservative, for Preston from 1857 to 1862, 
for SouthwcHt Lancashire from 1868 to 1885, and 
for the Newton Division, Southwest Lancashire, 
from 1885 to 1886. From 1874 to 1880 and in 
1885-86 he was Home Secretary, and from 1886, 
when he was made Viscount, to 1892 Secretary 
of State for India. In 1887 he headed a com- 
mission on the working of the Education Acts, 
which brought in reports diametrically opposed 
to each other. He published The Acts Relating 
to “the Settlement and Removal of the Poor 
(1853) and The General and Quarter Sessions 
of the Peace (1858). 

CBOSS, (Charles) Whitman (18.54- ). 

An American geolc^st, born at Amherst, Mass. 
He was educated at Amherst College and the 
University of Leipzig. In the United States 
G^logical Survey ne was assistant geoli^ist in 
1880-88, geolcgist after 1888, and chief of the 
section on petrolc^ in 1903-06. In 1911 
became treasurer of the National Academy of 
Sciences. He is author, with three others, of 
the important Quantitative Classifwati^m of 
Igneous Rocks (1903), a new system with new 
immenclature (^ Pihikkjbafhy). He also pre- 
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ptaeiL & tnmiber of CSeolf^lcftt Surrey MMtini 
and ia pobllshed The BeiMopmmt of 899 - 
Ummtw P^ro^aph^ im 

GBOI^ Welbu* Lucius ( 18®8- ), An 

Ammeaa educator md authm*, bOTii at Mans- 
fl^d, Conn. He gmdnated in 1885 at Yale Uni- 
vmity, and from 1894 to 1891 was instanastor 
in Engligh in the Sheffield Scientite School. In 
1897 he was appointed an assistant professor in 
English and in 1902 professor. In addition to 
magazine contributions on Ibfiw?n, the novel, and 
editions {with notes and e^ays) of Ma>ebeth 
(1900), the Wiwks of Laurence Sterne (1904), 
and Defoe's Mobinson Crwsoe (1911), his pub- 
lications include an excellent handbook. The 
Deeelopimnt of the Englteh Youel (1899), and 
Life and Ttmm of Laurence Sterne ( 1909 ) . He 
contribute to the first edition of the New 
Intisnational Encyclop.«dia. Under his 
editorship the Yale Review at once took a high 
place among contemporary periodicals. 

CSiOSS'lBlXiL'. A bird of the genus Loma, 
large finches with a singular bill, the mandibles 
— ^which are rather long, thick at the base, and 
much curved — creasing each other at the points 
when the bill is closed. Tliese mandibles are 
capable not merely of vertical but of lateral 
motion, and muscles of extraordinary power are 
providi^ for moving them; so that the crossbills 
readily obtain their principal food — the seeds of 
firs and pmee — ^by taring off the scales of the 
cones. They bring the points of the mandibles 
together (which they can do so as to pick up a 
Very small seed) and insert them into the cone, 
when the act of allowing the points to slip past 
one another exerts a powerful lateral movement, 
opening the scale; and the tongue, which ter- 
minates m a singular movable scoop, formed of 
a bone articulated to the os hyoides, or ordinary 
bone of the tongue, is inserted to detach the seedU 



BEAK or THE CEOSSBILL. 

Side view, shut and open, and top view. 


The power of the bill is such that wood may be 
tom to pieces, and crossbills in confinement seem 
to take a mischievous pleasure in destroying the 
cage. An apple is cut to pieces almost in an 
instant, in order that its seeds may be reached, 
and flocks of the^e birds sometimes do great 
mischief in orchards. Three or four species are 
known, two of which are found in America, al- 
though only one, the common red crossbill {Logna 
curmrostra ) , is numerous, and even this in most 
years is scarcely to be seen in the United States. 
It is a native of Europe, Asia, and North 
America, dwelling chiefly in evergreen forests 
and extending as far north as they do, not 
dreading the coldest climates. The American 
bird is regarded as a subspecies, and a second 
subspecies is found from the southern Rocky 
Mountain region to central Mexico. The white- 
winged crossbill {houeia leucoptera) is the other 
American species, but is not so common as the 
preceding. Both species are red in the males 
and olive brown m the females, the former 
species with blackish wings and the latter hav- 
ing wings crossed by two conspicuous white bars. 
They go about in small, chattering flocks and 
are resident in the m<^t northern parts of the 


Uaited States aM i» Owia^ They breNsd is 
the late winter or mrly spriii^ sometimes dur- 
ing very severe w^silier. 

CBOSS BXLXi. In chancery or equity, a bill, 
or petition, filed by the 4M®daat in an equity 
proceeding against the plaintiff w ^^inst other 
defendants, or both, in iat»^ auit, either to 
obtain a disiovery of facts in aid of the defense, 
or to bring the matters in dispu^ more com- 
pletely before the court than could be done by a 
mere answer to the original bill. The cross bill 
must not introduce new parties nor new matter 
not embraced in the original suit, and is con- 
sidered as an auxiliary suit in the nature of a 
defense to the origina! bill, the two proceeding 
together as one cause. However, the persons 
made defendants in it must answer, plead, or 
demur to it, or the relief demanded will be 
granted by default. Cross bills are used in the 
equity practice of the Unitt'd States and many 
of the State courts and in the English chancery 
courts. See Biix; Discos EEY, Bill or. Equity; 
also Pi eading ; and consult the authorities there 
referred to. 

CBOSSBOW. See Aebalest; Ascheby. 

CBOSS BBEEDINO. Bee Beeedino. 

CBOSS BBEEDINO IH MAN. Intercross- 
ing in animals, as among plants, may, within 
due limits, be beneficial. These limits are con- 
fined to the same variety, race, or stock. If 
individuals of widely different races or breeds 
intermix, the result is degeneracy and sterility, 
the outcome of such unions being of the same 
nature as hybrids between different though 
allied species. As Darwm states; “After plants 
have been propagated by self-fertilization for 
several generations, a single cross with a fresh 
stock restores their pristine vigor; and we have 
a strictly analogous result with our domestic 
animals.” This will apply to man also. When 
the French aristocracy was, as the result of the 
Revolution, broken up and forced to intermarry 
with the hourgeotste, the result was an increase 
in the population and additional vigor in the 
race. An old family in its* decline may be re- 
juvenated and restored by intermarriage with 
a more vigorous, even if a coarser, stock or 
strain. The population of our cities is main- 
tain<‘d by the constant influx of fresh blood from 
the rural districts. 

The mixture of the European races, now so 
marked, has been going on from early prehistoric 
(Neolithic) times. The French population is 
highly composite. The Anglo-Saxon race is 
equally or still more so, and the American people 
so in a still more marked degree; the inter- 
mixture being the result of emigration from the 
countries of northern and central Europe. It is 
not only that the old mixes with new stock, 
but the" latter comes from regions differing in 
soil, climate, etc. Intermarriages between the 
stocks or breeds or strains of the white race are 
happy in their effects, resndting in increased 
vigor and fertility; and so with the stocks of 
the yellow, brown, or black races. The same 
law prevails throughout the animal world; 
everywhere Nature abhors too close inbreeding. 

Interracial Marriage. Miscegenation, or 
“m^tissage,” ia marriage between individuals of 
widely different races, i.e., a high and a low race 
or variety. Its effects are bad physically and 
morally, since the product, like mules or hybrid# 
between species, is inferior to the higher though 
superior to the lower race; the result is that, 
when geneml, the higher race is pulled down, or 
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tends to <^^«li€raey, while the lower is i» a de- 
gree elevated. Hybrids, or half-cas^, are ao- 
toriously iaferior to either pare race, thoagh 
so partly from social causes. The f€»idts, so ap- 
parent in human history, show that ero«e^ are 
injurious between races too far removed in 
physical characters and constitution, or where 
living under remote climatic eimditions. While 
marriages between black or other backward races 
and whit<» races are markedly evil in their 
effects, unions betw(^n those nearer allied, such 
as those between the white race and the Japanese 
or the Polynesian or Malayan or North Ameri- 
can Indian, also tend to result in sterility; on 
the other hand, crosses beiwetm the yellow and 
brown race^, and the brown and black, are ap- 
parently fertile, and the results not harmful. 

la-and-iu J^reedlmg. The deleterious effects 
of self-fertilization, or of marriage between blood 
relatives, are recognized both by Darwin and by 
Wallace. Darwin found that certain plants 
which had been naturally cross-fertilized for 
many or all previous generations suffered to an 
extreme degree from a single act of self-fer- 
tilization. “Nothing of the kind,” he adds, “has 
been observed in our domestic animals ; but then 
one must remember that the closest possible 
interbreeding with such animals — that is, be- 
twm'n brothers and sisters — cannot be considered 
as nearly so close a union as that between the 
pollen and ovules of the same flower.” 

Consanguineous Haxriages. The bearings 
of the previous statements on this important 
subject are obvious. Yet the matter is involved 
in doubt, authorities differing. The popular 
notion is that marriages between first cousins 
result in disease, idiocy, insanity, sterility, etc. 
That the results are not, however, always dele- 
terious is a matter of fr€K|uent observation. Dar- 
win refers to his son’s (G. H. Darwin) attempt 
to discover by a statistical investigation whether 
the marriages of first cousins are at all in- 
jurious, “although this is a degree of relation- 
ship which would not be objected to in our 
domestic animals.”. It appears from these and 
other restmrehes that “the evidence as to any 
evil thus caused is conflicting, but on the whole 
points to its being very small.” He concludes 
“that with mankind the marriages of nearly 
related per.sonH, some of wliost' parents or an- 
cestors had lived under very different conditions, 
would be much less injurious than that of per- 
sons who had always lived in the same place and 
followed the same habits of life. Nor can I 
see reason to doubt that the widely different 
habits of life of men and woimm in civilized 
nations, especially among the upper classes, 
would tend to oounterhalaiiee any evil from mar- 
riages between healthy and somewhat closely 
reflated persons.” 

Finally, to sum up the results thus far ob- 
tained, it appears, as concluded by Wallace, that 
a slight amount of crossing, attended by slight 
changes of the conditions of life, is beneficial; 
while extreme changes and crosses between indi- 
viduals too far removed in structure or consti- 
tution are injurious. For the literature, consult 
amny of the volumes under Evolftion. 

OJU!ISS-BtTN. A small cake specially pre- 
pared for Good Friday and in many English 
towns cried about the streets on Good-Friday 
morning as “hot cross-buns.” Good-Friday buns 
were appropriaMy marked with the cross; 
hence the name. The origin of the practice is 
dimeure. Meet proWbly it is a reflic of some 


heathen e^g^rvanoe, to which the early C^UEidli 
gave a Clmsiian g%nifieance.* 

CBOSS0U!r. A horizontal, or nearly hori- 
zontal passageway drivmi between two kvels, 
drifts, or underground working in a mine. In 
coal mining erossesuts are often driv^ in the 
coal for ventilation, whereas in metal mines they 
are usually driven across the formation, at right 
angles to the strike, to prospect for or connect 
parallel veins. 

CBOSSE, Anubew (1784-1855). An English 
physicist. He was born at Eyne Court, in the 
Quantock Hills, Somersetshire, and was educated 
at Bristol and Brasenose College, Oxford. He 
early devoted himself to the study of electricity 
and in 1807 he commenced experiments with 
the view of forming artificial crystals. These 
discoveries and investigations in electricity were 
described at the meeting of the British AsHSOcia- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, at Bristol, 
in 1836. A few months later, while experiment- 
ing with some highly caustic solution, out of 
contact with atmospheric air, there appeared, as 
if gradually growing from specks between the 
poles of the voltaic circuit, certain animals of 
the genus Acarua. Crosse never affirmed that 
he had developed animal life out of inorganic 
elements, but simply that under physical con- 
ditions he could make Acart appear, and not 
otherwise. This discovery aroused such violent 
criticism that Crosse retired from the world and 
for some time neglected his researches; but later 
he published papers on Mode of Extracting 
Metals from their Ores; On the Perforation of 
Kon-conducting Substances by the Mechanical 
Action of the Electric Fluid; and On the Ap- 
parent Mechanical Action Accompanying Electrio 
Transfer, 

CBOSS-EXAMINATIOH. The examination 
of a witness on behalf of the party against 
whose interest he has been called and against 
whom he has given testimony. The object is to 
test the correctness of the testimony given, to 
disclose any prejudice, lack of intelligence, weak- 
ness of memory, or untruthfulness that may 
exist, and to break in any proper way the force 
of the direct examination. Greater latitude is 
allowed to counsel m cross-examination of an 
adverse witness tlian in adducing direct testi- 
mony for his own client. Thus, “leading ques- 
tions” — i.e., those which in their form suggest or 
indicate the answer desired — are allowed in cross 
but not in direct examination. In the United 
States generally it is held that cross-examination 
should be limited to inquire into matters drawn 
out on the direct examination, and if counsel 
asks questions as to new matter he thereby 
makes the witness his own and cannot thereafter 
impeach his credibility. 

Counsel are required to confine the questions 
on cross-examination to material and relevant 
matters, hut the determination of the question 
whether the facts sought to be shown are mate- 
rial and relevant reste in the discretion of the 
court, and, when occasion seems to demand it, 
tfliis discretion is liberally exercised, especially 
in cases of cross-examination of expert witnesses, 
where it is necessary to show the standing and 
ability of the expert. Previous mistakes in col- 
lateral matters not connected with the cau^ in 
issue have beea allowed to be shown m this 
point. 

The right te> crems-examination should be ex- 
ercised iinm«iiately after the examination in 
chief ; but it is in tte discretion of the court. 
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iqpoii T€»^» shown, to allow the priirih^ 
at a later stege of the trial. Ocmsult Wellman, 
.4rf of *Crm»-MmmiimtMm (New York, ll©4). 
See Evidence*, ExAMiNATioir ; TratiiioirE; and 
authorities the re ci ted. 

CBOS^l*EBTOCiIZATIOIi’y t^r Plajjtoi See 

POLtlKATION. 

OB^^^POX. A valuable variety of the 
American i^d fox. marked by a dark line along 
the back, crossed by one upon the withere, whence 
the name. See Fox. 

CBO^ KEYS. A post village in Kocking- 
ham Co., Va., about 20 miles northeast of Staun- 
ton. Here, on Jiuie 8, 1862, during the Civil 
War, an indecisive engagement occurred between 
18, (WO Pedcrals, under Oneral Fremont, and a 
part of Jackson's retreating army, numbering 
about 8(KM}, under General Ewell, the latter 
witlidrawing during the night to effect a Junction 
with Jackson. Each side lost about 500. The 
engagement was a strategic success for tlie Con- 
federates, in that it checked the pursuit by Fre- 
mont and prevented his joining with General 
Shields for a combined attack. 

CBOSS'liEY, Sm Fraxcis (1817-72). An 
English philanthropist, born at Halifax, York- 
shire. He succeeded to the proprietorship of 
the Bean Clough carpet mills and accumulated 
a vast fortune. His many benefactions included 
the gift to Halifax of 21 almshouses in 1855 
and an endowed public park, and to the London 
Mi-^sionary Society of f 20, 000. He was created 
a baronet in 18*63 and published a lt*cture, 
Canada and the Vmted in 1856. 

CBOSSOPTERYGII, krbs-sdp't^r-Ij'i-I (Keo- 
lAt. nom. pL, from Gk, KpoaaoL, krosaoi, fringe -f 
wTcpeyioe, pterypton, dim. of irripv^, pteryoe, 
wing). An order of ganoid fishes, numerous in 
former ages, but surviving only in the ganoid- 
like genera Polypterus (see BichirI and Cala~ 
moichthys. They are described as “Teleostomi, 
in which the pectoral fin consists of a rounded 
basal lobe, supported by endoskeletal structures 
and fring€^d by dermal rays. There are no bran- 
chiostegal rays. The vertebral column is well 
ossified, and the caudal fin is diphyeercal. Tlie 
pelvic fins are abdominal. A spiral valve and 
a conus arteriosus are presimt, and the optic 
nerves form a chiasma *’ 

GBOSS BIVEB. See Cauibab. 

CBOSS STONE. See Macle. 

CBOSSWBEL, kroz'wel, Edwin (1797-1871). 
An American journalist and leader in Demo- 
cratic polities as a member of the Albany 
Kegency (q.v ). He was born at Catskill, N. Y-, 
began hia journalistic career on the Catskill 
Recorder, a Journal established by his father, 
and m 1824 became editor of the Albany Argwa, 
which he made the official organ of his party 
in the State. He was also State printer from 
1824 to 1840 and from 1844 to 1847. In 1854 
he gave up journalism and went into business 
in New York City. Crosswell was the great 
antagonist of Thurlow Weed and exerted power- 
ful influence by his editorial utterances in both 
State and national politics. 

CBOSWELIi, Habby ( 1778-1858 ) . An Amer- 
ican journalist and clergyman, born at West 
Hartford, Conn. In 1802 he became editor of 
the Balance, a Federalist newspaper, at Hudson, 
N. Y., and later of the Wasp. In the latter he 
charged Jeffer^n with paying Callender to de- 
fame Washington. He was sued for libel and 
defended by Alexander Hamilton, wh<»e plea in 
ehia ca^ j^it called ‘‘Hie greatest forensic effort 


Hamilton ever nmde,® In 1814 Croswdl to^ 
orders and in 1815 became rector of lYini^ 
Church, New Haven, ^nn. He was the author 
of The Ymnf Mmml of 

FamUp Prayers (1857)j Quids ta the Sely 
Sacrament { 1 867 ) . 

CBOT'AUknWCA (Keo-Lat. nom, pL, from 
Gk. KpirraXoit, krotalm^ mttle). A ^nus of 
plants of the famil\ I^egurniniwse, driving Ite 
name from the inflated pods in which the sewis 
rattle when ripe. The species, about 250 in 
number, are annual, pcrmnial, and shrubby 
plants, natives of the temperate and tropical 
parts of the world, (Set' Plate of C^ANBiaBBT,) 
Many of them have long, straight, slender stems 
and branches, and some of the>e yield valuable 
fibre, particularly the Sunn (q.v.). or Sunn hemp 
of India, Crotafaria juncca, an annual species, 
the fibre of which is now an important article 
of commerce. Jubbulpore hemp, also an im- 
portant fibre, and regarded as stronger than 
Snnn, is the produce of Crotalnrta tenutfotia, 
usually coiisidertHl a variety of Crotalana jun- 
ceo, a perennial species about 9 feet high, a 
native of tlie south of India, wliich, when grow- 
ing in abundant space, throws out many 
branches, but, when sown thick, grows with little 
branching. Crotalana bnrhia. which naturally 
grows in very arid places, is also cultivated m 
8inde for its fibre There are a d(u;en species 
native of the Ignited States, one of which. Oro- 
talaria sagittalis, and jierhaps others, are re- 
puted to Ih‘ injurious to horses, causing what 
is termed “crotalism,” a disease sonietliing like 
loco (ij.V.). 

CBOTAL^DJE! (Neo-Lat. nom. pi., from Gk. 
Kp6ra\op, krotalon, rattle). A family of ven- 
omous serpents, the pit vip«*rs, viper-like in 
form, but distinctively characteriKcd by the 
presence of a deep pit on each side of the face 
between the nostril and the eye. It includes the 
American rattlesnakes, moecusins, and copper- 
heads and some Asiatic species. See Rattle- 
snake. 

CBOT^ALISM. See Crotalaria, 

CBOTAPH'YTUS. StM' f’oLLAUEu Lizabu, 

CBOTOH, William (1775-1847). A distin- 
guished English eoinposer, born at Norwich. He 
was quite as precocious as Mozart. W hen little 
more than three years old he could play “God 
Save the King” almost throughout with chorda, 
and could detect in a moment what note was 
struck and in w'hat key music was compos<*d. 
When only 22, Crotch was appointed professor 
of music in Oxford University, and the degree 
of doctor of music was conferred upon him. In 
1822 he obtained the prineipalship of the Royal 
Academy of Music. He composed much for the 
organ and piano, as well as many glees. Among 
several oratorios which he wrote, two. Pales tine 
(1812) and The Captivity of Judah (1834), are 
especially noteworthy. He died at Taunton, 
England. * 

CBOTCH'ET. A musical term used in Eng- 
land to denote the quarter note (J). In 
France the crochet denotes the eighth note 
The semiminuna of the older notation (see 
Mensubable Music) was called in Italy ero- 
cheta and was written as an open note with one 
hook (^)* Whem later on the larger values 
of notes were abandoned and all notes of lesser 
value were written black, the French applied 
the old name to the shapet the English to the 
value, of the note. 
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GMiTMEBB, krUTii'erz, Samum. McChimto 
(1857- ). An American cler^man and es- 

sayist, born at Oswego, 111. He graduate from 
Prine^n in 1874 and from the Union Theo- 
logical feminaiy. After holding ^veral charts 
in the West, he entered the Unitarian min- 
istry, and was settled in Brattldwro, Vt. He 
was called in 1894 to the First Parish of 
(3ambri(%e, Mass., where he became also one 
of the preachers to Harvard University. 
His essays are of the familiar type, humorous, 
shrewd, and discreetly communicative, yet pro- 
ceeding from a ripe and cultured mind, stored 
with literary lore, and of a scholarly type. 
They are happiest, perhaps, in dealing with 
the intellectual weaknesses and frailties of the 
time and are often pleased to treat with re- 
freshing irony European conditions, which, from 
the American gtandpomt, do not fail m humor- 
ous appeal. His works include: The Gentle 
Reader (1903); The Pardoner’s Wallet (1905); 
The Endless Life (1905); By the Christmas 
Fire (1908); Among Friends ( 1910) ; Humanly 
Bpeahmg (1912); Three Lords of Destiny 
(1913). 

CBO'TOH (Neo-Lat., from Gk. ic/)or<&y, or KpSrtav, 
krotdn, tick, shrub bearing the castor berry, 
which was thought to resemble a tick) . A genus 
of plants of the family Euphorbiaeeae. The 
species, about 700 in number, are mostly trop- 
ical or subtropical trees or shrubs, a few herba- 
ceous. Some of them possess in a very high 
degree the acrid properties so characteristic of 
the family to which they belong. Among these 
the most important is the purging croton 
{Croton tiglium), a small tree, a native of 
India and the more easterly tropical parts of 
Asia. The leaves are extremely acrid; the 
wood in a fresh state is a drastic, and in a 
dried state a more mild purgative ; and the 
seeds {croton seedSy or tilly seeds) are an ex- 
tremely powerful drastic purgative, formerly 
much employed in Europe, but latterly disused 
on account of violence and uncertainty of ac- 
tion, although still valuable as yielding croton 
oil (q.v.). They are oval, or oval oblong, about 
the size of field beans. The oil is obtained 
mostly by expression, and partly by treating 
the cake with alcohol. Very different proper- 
ties are found in the species which yield cas- 
carilla (q.v.) and copakhe (q.v.) Wks, to 
which a great resemblance exists in the barks 
of a number of species, natives chiefly of South 
America. Other species are still more aromatic, 
and gome delightfully fragrant, containing in 
great abundance a thickish balsamic sap. The 
sap of Croton gratisstmus is much employed as 
a perfume and cosmetic at the Cape of Good 
Hope; that of Croton origamfoltus is used in 
the Wmt Indies as a substitute for balsam of 
copaiva; that of Croton flavens, also West In- 
dian, furnishes eau de Mantes by distillation; 
and the balsamic sap of some South American 
species is dried and used as incense. Croton 
aromatieus^ which grows abundantly in Ceylon, 
is an importent lac tree. The plants cultivated 
by florists in hothouses as crotons belong to 
the genua Codieeum^ See Plate of Ctpbess. 

CBOTO'HA, or CROTOH (Lat, from Gk. 
Kp 6 rwi», ITrofdn). A Greek colony in south 
Italy, on the east coast of Bruttium, founded 
probably about 710 B.c. by Aehseana. Situated 
near a good harbor and in a fertile territory, 
Crotona rapidly became wealthy and was fa- 
mous for its Olympian victors, especially the 


great athlete Milo (q.v.). About 530 B.C. the 
city bcKjame the home of PytJiagoras (q.v.). 
But soon after the destruction of • Sybaris 
(610 B.C.) a reaction set in, and the Pythago- 
reans were expelled. The power of Crotona sank 
rapidly during the fifth and the fourth cen- 
turies B.c. It was captured by Dionysius ttie 
Elder of Syracuse, and later by Agathodes, 
and in the war between Pyrrhus and the 1^ 
mans was plundered and nearly destroyed. It 
recovered somewhat, but suffered severely in 
the Second Punic War, when it was for three 
years the winter quarters of Hannibal. Though 
made the seat of a Roman colony in 194 b.c., 
it was never after a place of importance. The 
modern name is Cotrone (q.v.). Pop. (com- 
mune), about 9000. 

CBCPTOH AQUEDUCT. See Aqueduct for 
descriptions of both the old and the new Croton 
Aqueduct. See Plate of Dams. 

CROTON BUG. See Cockkoach. 

CROTON EL'EUTE'RIA. See Cascasilla. 

CROTON OIIi. The fixed oil obtained by 
expressing the seeds of the Croton tighum, cul- 
tivated in India and the Philippine Islands. It 
is a viscid liquid, varying in color from a pale 
yellow to a reddish brown or deep sherry. It 
is insoluble in water and but sparingly soluble 
in alcohol, ether, carbon disulphide, and many 
other organic solvents. It has an acrid taste 
and an unpleasant fatty odor. It contains 
ttghc acid, CsHgO., crotonol, C, 5 H 3404 , and the 
glycerides of several fatty acids. Croton oil 
is a powerful irritant. When rubbed upon the 
skin, it produces rubefaction and pustular erup- 
tion. It 18 now rarely used in medicine, being 
prescribed for the purpose of stimulating the 
skin in alopecia, and internally to relieve very 
obstinate constipation. 

CROTON RIVER. A river of New York, 
about 60 miles long, and formed by the con- 
fluence of three branches, the East, the Middle, 
and the West, which rise in the southern part 
of Dutchess County, flow in a southerly direc- 
tion, and unite near the southern boundary of 
that county, whence the main stream follows 
a southwesterly course through Westchester 
County, and empties into the Hudson River at 
Croton Point, 30 miles north of New York. 
Its principal tributaries are the Titicus, Cross, 
Kisco, and Muscoot rivers. Its ca^hment 
area is about 33 miles north and south by 11 
miles east and west, lying almost entirely in 
New York, and involving about 380 square 
miles above the new Croton dam. Within this 
area are about 30 lakes and ponds, many of 
which are utilized as natural storage basins. 
For many years New York City (i.e., the 
present Borough of Manhattan) was dependent 
chiefly upon this source for its water supply. 
For an account of the city’s enlarged water- 
supply system, see Aqueduct. 

CROUCH, Fbmiebick Nichoixs (1808-96). 
An Anglo-American musician, born in London 
He came of a musical family and was himself 
remarkably precocious. He studied at the Royal 
Academy of Music and with Bochsa, and when 
only nine years old was a ’cellist in the Royal 
Coburg Theatre. Subsequently he was in the 
orchestras of Queen Adelaide and at Drury Lane 
Theatre, after which he became a teacher and 
singer in Plymouth. In 1849 he came to the 
United States, acting in various (mpaeities as 
musical director, teacher, and chorister in New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, and 
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B^iinore. He died in Portland, Me, His com- 

portion® wea^ almost exclasively songs and com- 
prise ‘‘Kathleen Mavoiimeen,** “The 8oldier*8 
Grave/* “The Emigrant’s Lament.” He also 
wrote two operas, Str Roger de Coverley and 
The Fifth of November, 

CBOITP (Scotch croupe^ crope^ to croak, make 
a harsh noise). Since the di^overy of the 
cause of diphtheria, it has been found that there 
are two forms of disease formerly known as 
croup: (1) spasmodic, or false croup, and (2) 
membranous croup, which is diphtheria of the 
larynx. False croup is caused m feeble or ill- 
fed children, or in those who have a catarrhal 
tendency, by exposure to (M>ld and wet, digestive 
disturbances, or, in some cases, the grippe (q.v.). 
The child has a running from the nose and a 
cough; he aw’akens coughing hoarsely, with 
noisy and labored breathing or gasping, with 
every appearance of suffocation, the face becom- 
ing red or purplish, and tears starting from 
the eyes. The attack lasts from a half hour to 
five or six houis, and then relief comes in a 
loose cough, abatement of the fever, and free 
perspiration The attack may be repeated on 
succeeding nights. No membrane is coughed up. 
The treatment consists of inhalation of warm 
moist air from a teakettle placed under a 
sheet thrown over the child’s bed; frequent 
draughts of waim milk; and a dose of a half 
teaspoouful of syrup of ipecac, repeated every 
15 minutes till vomiting occurs. 

Membranous croup is caused by the bacillus of 
diphtheria ( q v. ) , and is very dangerously con- 
tagious as veil as largely fatal, ff^e symptoms 
are much the ^ame as in false croup, except that 
they are steadily progressive; the child is gen- 
erally drovsy for a few hours before the diffi- 
culty in breathing and the cough begin, and after 
a time becomes exceedingly restless, the lips and 
face bcx'ome blue, pieces of membrane are coughed 
up, coma and possibly convulsions follow, and 
dc^ath occurs unless relief is obtained Relief 
from suffocation may be obtained in desperate 
cases by the use of the tracheotomy tube. This 
is a metal or hard rubber tube inserted into the 
windpipe beloiv the l.irynx by a surgeon, through 
an incision in the neck. More generally relief 
is afforded by the use of the intubation tulie 
invented by i)r Joseph O’Dwyer, of New York, 
which IS passed down the throat and between 
the vocal cords. These procedures do not, 
however, clieck the disease, for which anti- 
toxin (qv.) 18 the only effective remt'dy. See 
Diphtiiekia. 

CTROUTH. See Crow d. 

CROW (AS. craice, OHG, chraum, chraja, Ger. 
krahe, crow, from AS. era wan, OHG chrajan, 
Ger. krahen, to crow; probably onomatopoetic 
in origin). A bird of the genus Comma, the 
type of the family Corvidae. The erowrs are a 
widely distributed group of birds, found in 
nearly all parts of the world, but especially in 
the Northern Hemisphere. The largest species 
of the genus is the raven; the rook and the 
jackdaw of England also belong to it. Crows 
are always more or less black, frequently wholly 
so, but differ from each other not only in color, 
but esp^iially in size and in the amonnt of space 
at the base of the bill, which is bare of feathers. 
All are smaller than the raven, but most of them 
are more than 15 inches in len^h. Th^ are 
omnivorous, eating almost anything edible, and 
some sp^ies live largely on fish. All are intelli- 
^nt to a high d^ee, and many stories are cur- 


rent residing their avoiding danger and ecaa- 
municating with each other. They are easily 
domesticated. Most of the species are more or 
less gr^rious, at least at certain seasons of the 
year, and frequently r^rt in incredible numhert 
to certain favorite* places of woodland to roost 
at night. 

Three species of crow occur in the United 
States, besides the two ravens. The emnmon 
crow {Corrus hraehgrkgnehon, or omerimnm) is 
^nerally distributed o\er North America, hut is 
most abundant in the Krtst and Is apparently 
wanting from certain parts of the Rocky Moun- 
tain region, wheie ravens are common. Al- 
though it formerly had a bad reputation as a 
eorn thief, and is known to be guilty not onlv of 
stealing corn, but even of stealing eggs and kill- 
ing birds (including poultry), it is now rec<^- 
nized as a really benefieial bird and a true friend 
of the farmer, because of the vast number of 
injurious insecta which it destroys It was prim- 
itively confined mainly to the Eastern coast 
belt, but has steadily progressed westward with 
the advance of civilization, as the raven has 
correspondingly disappeared. 

The fish crow' (forms oasifmgus) frequents 
the coast and the soutiicrn ru’cra of the United 
States (See Fish Crow.) The “jabbering” 
crow {Corrus famaicensts) of the Blue Moun- 
tains of Jamaica is remarkable for the resem- 
blance of its voice to human sp»*ech, which some 
of the otlier species of this genus may be taught 
to imitate. The small, glossy crow of India and 
C'eylon (Conus splendens) frequents the towns, 
feeding on offal, and boldly entering rooms 
through open windows to snatch some morsel 
from the dinner table, these birds, called 
“hooded crows” in English India, aie a nuisance 
by their boldness and thievisli w^ays about camps 
an<l villages. 

CROW (translation of the Hidatsa name of 
the tribe absaroka, hawk). A warlike nomadic 
tribe of Riouan stock, formerly roaming over the 
ujiper Yellowstone region of \Vyoming and Mon- 
tana and now' gather(*d upon a reservation in the 
southeastern part of th<* latter State to the num- 
ber of about 1750. They were formerly almost 
constantly at war with all their neighbors, par- 
ticularly the Sioux, hut have uniformly re- 
mained at peace with the whites, frequently 
furnishing a contingent of scouts against the 
hostile tribes. 

In language the Crow arc most closely related 
to the Hidatsa, with whom they also share cer- 
tain cultural features, notably a clan system 
w'lth maternal descent, which is, however, com- 
bined in both tribes with social usa^s dependent 
on the father’s clan. The Crow had a series of 
ungraded military societies, and still engage in 
the ceremonial planting of a sacred tobacco plant 
under the auspices of esoteric organizations. 

Consult* Curtis, The North American Indian, 
vol. iv (Cambridge, 1909) ; Lowie, Hocml Life of 
the Crow Indians (New York, 1912) ; id., Bo(ne- 
ttes of the Crow, Uidataa arid Mandan Indians 
(ib.lOll). 

CROW'BERRT, or CRAKE'BERRY {m 

called from its black color) (Empetrum 
grum). A small procumbent sbnib, of the 
family Empetrace®, a native of northern lati- 
tudes, abundant in moors and highlands. The 
family consists of a few heathlike shrubs. The 
berries of the erowberry are nearly black, sjir- 
round the branches in crowded clusters, and each 
contains six to nine bony seeds and a watery, 
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acidulous juice, which is wunetimes tiiought to 
be refreshing; but they are generally little 
esteemed. A fermented or vinous liquor is pre- 
pare! from them in some northern countries. 
Th<^ are a favorite food of game. A second 
species, Empetrum rubrum^ of southern South 
America, differs httle from the northern plant, 
except in ha\ifig red berries. 

CEOW BLACKBIED. See Gbackle. 

CBOWB (AS. croddf gecrod, throng; of un- 
known oiigin), or Mob. In the popular sense, 
an aggregation of individuals, regardless of their 
character or the purposes which brought them 
together. The psychological signification of a 
crowd is different. The aggregation becomes a 
crowd only “when the sentiments and ideas of 
all the persons in tlie ^thering take one and 
the same direction, and their conscious personal- 
ity vanishes.” A half dosisen individuals gath- 
ered ti^ether may binjorae a crowd more easily 
than hundreds assembled accidentally. 

The most distinctive characteristic of a crowd 
is that the individuals composing it do not think 
and act as each one would think and act inde- 
pendently. Back of the avowed causes of our 
acts are unconscious motives or forces that defy 
investigation, and these are the mainsprings of 
crowd activity. They are the common character- 
istics of the race, and it is in these points that 
people are more alike than in the acquired char- 
acteristics which result fiom education It is 
owing to the fact that these forces which are 
requisite for crowd or mob activity are the 
primitive ones, that crowds are incapable of 
rising a^ve \ery mediocre intellectual attain- 
ments. ^his also explains why the crowd de- 
scends in the scale of civilization below the 
average individuals composing it. If this were 
not true, it would be impossible to explain the 
conduct of otherwise respectable persons at 
lynchmgs and the degrading forms of tortuie 
imposed by them. 

The causes which determine the appearance of 
the characteristics of the crowd are : ( 1 ) a 
sentiment of invincible power; (2) suggestion; 
and (3) contagion. Through the mere force of 
numbers, and also through the irresponsibility 
of the individual of the crowd, a feeling of in- 
vincible power takes possession of him. Noth- 
ing is permitted to stand betwtHin him and the 
realization of his aims. On this account the 
soldiei in battle, acting under a common im- 
pulse, is braver and stronger than he would be 
otherwise. By means of suggestion contagion in 
the crowd is produced; the individuals are more 
or less in a hypnotic state; and the individual 
null and personality disappear in a common pur- 
pose or aim. 

Crowds are not piemeditative; they are im- 
pulsive and mobile- Aroused one iqinute to acts 
of ipnerosity and heroism, they may descend the 
next to acts of extieme violence and torture 
They are credulous, believing things wholly 
incomprehensible to those outside of crowd 
influence. 

Much difference of opinion prevails concerning 
the rdle which mob action is to play in the 
civilization of the future. Gustave Bon, The 
Crowd (Eng. trans., Iiondon, 1900), asserts that 
“while all our ancient beliefs are tottering and 
di^wppearii^, while the old pillars of society are 
giving way one by one, the power of the crowd 
is the only thing that nothing menaces, and of 
which the presti^ is on the increase. The age 
we are about to enter will in truth be the era 


of crowds.” Professor Baldwin, Boewd 
Ethical InterprePatiom (New York, 1897), dif- 
fers widely from this point of view, claiming 
that “the attempt to build a fruitful conception 
of society upon the actions of the crowd under 
the influence of these imitative suggestions, 
seems to be crude and unphilosophieal in the 
extreme.” Consult Lee, Crowds: A Momng Pic- 
ture of Democracy (New York, 1913). See 
Sociology; Social Psv'chology. 

CBOWD, kroud, dial, krood, CEOUTH, or, 
Welsh, CEWTH, krobth (from Welsh erwth, 
Gael, ermt, OIr. crof, violin; ultimately identi- 
cal with Welsh erwth, bulge, on account of the 
rounded shape of the instrument). A musical 
bow instrument, of Welsh or Irish origin, and 
probably the oldest European instrument of that 
class. It 18 mentioned as a chrotta by Venantius 
Fortunatus m 609, and from then till the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, when it w^as still 
in use in Ireland, Wales, and Brittany, it seems 
to have preseived its form. But on the Conti- 
nent the instrument underwent radical changes. 
Ori^gmally its body was square and was pro- 
longed by two parallel arms, connected at the 
end by a crossbar. From this bar a narrow 
finger board extended to the middle of the sound 
box. The strings — originally three, later six in 
number — were stretched from the top of the 
parallel arms to the bottom of the sound box 
and w'ere supported by a bridge placed between 
two sound hole'^. For illustration, see Musical 
Instruments. Consult F. W. Galpm, Old Eng- 
lish Instruments of Musxc (London, 1911). 

CEOW DUCK, or Sea Cbow. A coot. 

CEOWE, Catherine Sievens (c 1800-76). 
An English author. She was born at Borough 
Green, Kent, and lived chiefly in Edinburgh. 
Her principal work, entitled The Xight Bide of 
Xature (1848; new ed , 1904), has perhaps never 
been surpassed for weirdness of conception In 
her novels, among which are Adventures of 
Busan Hop ley (1841), Lilly Dawson (1847), and 
Linny Lock wood (1854), she showed much skill 
and in genu ity in the development of the plot. 

CEOWE, *Eyre (1824-1910). An English 
painter, born m Loudon. He w’aa a pupd of 
William Darley and later of Paul Delaroche in 
Pans. He traveled in the United States as 
amanuensis to Tliackeray in 1852 and remained 
until 1857. In 1876 lie w^as elected an associate 
of the Royal Academy. His painting is some- 
W'hat dry and hard and his color poor, but he 
treats his subjects with great care and feeling. 
His pictures include “(Goldsmith’s Mourners” 
(1803); “Nelson Leaving England” (1888); 
“The Brigs of Ayr" { 1894 ) * “The Gipsy’s Rest” 
(1897) ; “James II at the Battle of La Hogue” 
(1898); “Napoleon’s Abdication” (1902). He 
publis hed W ith Thackeray in America (1893) 

CEOWE, Sib Joseph Archer (182&-96). An 
English journalist. He was born m London and 
began his journalistic career as foreign editor 
of the Daily News. During the Crimean War he 
was the correspondent of the Illustrated London 
News, and he acted in the same capacity for the 
Times during the Indian Mutiny. While in 
India he was also director of the Art Schiml at 
Bombay from 1857 to 1859. He was Consul 
General at Leipzig in 1860-72 and at Dussel- 
dorf in 1872-80. In the latter year he became 
commercial attache in Berlin, and tw'o years 
later attache in Paris; and was secretary and 
protocolist to the Danubian Conference, London 
(1883), and British Plenipotentiary to the Sa- 
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mmn Coalewnce, Berlin He wrote, 

witb G. B. Caitwleaselle, The Emi^ Flemish 
Pmmiers <1857) and Hwtor^ of FmnHng m 
Italy < 5 vol s., I864r-7U. 

d^WHljZi, kr&'d, Edwaxd Paysoh <18^ 
1011). An Ameritian scholar and educator, born 
at ^sex, Maes. He graduatwl at Amherst Col- 
lege in 1853, at Andover llieolc^eal Bwninary 
in 1858, and in 1859 wm licensed to preach by 
the Con^e^ational church. From 1858 to 1864 
he was instructor, in German and professor of 
Latin at Amherst. In 1804 he was appointed to 
the chair of Latin languages and literature and 
m 1880-94 wm d^’an. His publications include 
editions of l.atin classics, sucii as those of the 
Be t^eneetute and Be Amimtm of Cicero (1871), 
the Be OffiHis of Cicero (1873), the Andna and 
Adelphee of Terence (1874), and the Be Oratore 
of Cicero (1879). He also translated and edited 
Bender’s Grundriss dn romischen Lxttcraturge- 
schichte (1876) under the title, .4 Brief Hietoty 
of Roman, Literature (1880). jointly with H. B. 
Kiehardson prepariMl a useful volume of Relech 
tions from Latin Porta, with notes (1882), and 
wrote *l (^ue to the Prose Writings of the Hther 
Age (1S9T) 

CBOWELL, John Franklin (1857- ). 

An Ameneun economist, )>crn m York, Pa., and 
educated at Yale, Columbia, and Berlin univer- 
‘^itic'^. He was principal of Schuylkill Seminary, 
Frcderiekslnirg, Fa, for si'veral years; president 
of Trinity College, N C. (1887-94) . head of the 
department of economics and sociology at 
Smith College {1895-97); and in 1900-04 an 
expert of tlie United States Industrial Commis- 
sion and also e\{>ert on internal commerce for 
the Bureau of Statistics in the Treasury Ih*- 
partmont In 1906 he became editor of the Wall 
Street Journah New York City, and in 1910-11 
Mas president of the American Ci\ic Alliance 
His publication'-, include- The Logical Process 
of Social Beielopment (1898); Internal ('om> 
ineier of the I niied States (1902), Rejwrt to 
War Bepariment on Beepeninq the Mississippi 
Riicr (190.3), Trunk laine Biff ermiials (1904); 
Comv* txtion. I air and Vnfair (1913) 

CBOWFIELD, kro'f^ld. Christopher. A 
name wliieli Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe some- 
times ii'-ed as a pseudonym 

CBOWOFOOT. See Ram^nci lus. 

CBOWPOOT FAMILY. See Ranuncu- 

i.ACE t: 

CBOW GABLIC. See Aixtom. 

CBOWLEY, krf/B. A city and the county 
seat of Aeadia Parish, La., 13.1 miles west by north 
of New Orleans, on the Ijouisiana Western, the 
New Oilean-.. Texas and Mexico, and the 0|>elou- 
Ba*», Gulf, and North Western railroad^ (Map: 
Louisiana, C 3) Its principal industries are 
the cultivation of rice and nee milling A ricc- 
groMong experiment station has been established 
here under State and Federal control. Petro- 
leum in large quantities is produced in the 
vicinity. Settled about 1887, Crowley was in- 
corporated turn years later and grew rapidly. 
The government * is administered by a mayor, 
elected biennially, and a council, ITie city con- 
tains an Odd Fellows Home and owns and 
operates its water works, electric-light plant, 
and sewerage system Pop , 1 890, 420 ; 1900, 
4214: 1910, 5099 

CBGWlSr (MButch krune, krone, leal. krUna, 
Ger. Krone, OHG. corone, corona, OF. cottme, 
Ft. conronne, from Lat. cor&na, «rown, Gk. xo- 
f^rg, koron€, curved, end of a bow; connected 


with Gael, eawiwwt, Welsh rmmA, laMk 

rue, curved). TTie crown, as we understond it 
to-day, i^^setnblm in mme degi^ the 
wreaths, and garlands which were worn among 
the Greeks as an emblem of office ( in the case m 
the arehons), as a distinction for the victoin in 
the public g&mm, or for ettisena who had reip 
dered exceptional service to their countiy-. The 
Rinnans used them chietty as rewards for valor. 
The most highly prosed was the oortm# ofeawN- 
onahs, made of grass or wild flowers, b^towed 
by a Ixdeaguered garmson on the general who 
rescued them. Next came the coroiia ettaoo, of 
<mk leaves and aeorns, as a reward to any 
soldier who had saied the life of a Roman citi- 
zen in battle; a place next to the wmators was 
reserved for the wearer at public spwtaeles, and 
the whole asi^mbly ro8t‘ at hn entrance. The 
corona muralts, a golden ring snrmoiinti^ with 
turrets or battlements, was bestoaed on the man 
Mho first scaled the wall of a besiegeil city; and 
the coroiM tnumphahs, of thrt'e kinds, iipon a 
general who obtained a triumph. There were 
other crow’ns not honorary, but emblematical, 
and regulattd not by law, as were the former 
ones, but by custom. Of these the most im- 
portant were the coiona sacerdotuhs, worn by 
priests and others engagetl in saerifiee; corona 
funchnSy or scfmlchraHs, W’lth which the dead 
were crowned; corona comnrmhs, worn on festive 
occasions by banqueters; coiona nuptiahs, or 
bridal wreath; and corona natalitm, a chaplet 
suspended over the door of a house in which a 
child was born 

As the emblem of sovereignty in modern 
Europe, the erowm w^as borrowed rather from the 
diadem than from the above-mentioned crowms 
The Roman emperors are represented as wear- 
ing either the diadem, the laurel crown (a simple 
emblem of glory), or the radiating crowm, prob- 
ably of Eastein origin, which symbolized among 
the Romans the deification of the emperors. 
From the time of (hinstantine the Great (306- 
3.37 ) the diadem was the established emblem of 
Imperial pow-er: but it was supplanted under 
Justinian (527-565) by the crown, called 
stemma, a slight elaboration u|)on the golden 
fillet; and this in turn w-as replaced by still 
more elaborate crowns, until the crown with 
arches became the accepted form. The ordinary 
type of the Imperial crown of the Middle Ages, 
as assumisl in imitation of the Grca*k emperors 
by Charles the Bald ( 840-877 ) , is found in an 
illuminated manuscript at Munich representing 
the Emperor Henry 11 (1002-24) crowned by 
f^irist. The crown actually used at the corona- 
tion of many subsequent emperors, and now 
preserved in the Imperial treasury in Vienna, 
IS a round cap surrounded by eight small shields 
with semicircular tops alternatcdy adorned with 
precious stones and with pictures. It is sur- 
mounted by a small cross resting on an arch 
inscribed “Chonradus Dei gratia Romanorum 
imperator au^stus” (Conrad II, 1024-39). The 
present Austrian Imperial crown is of the style 
adopted by the Emperor Maximilian II in 1570. 
It 18 cleft in the centre so as partly to resemble 
a mitre; the golden circlet is jeweled and 
adorned with fieurs-de-lis and 8urmouut*‘d by a 
cap, above which rises a single arch surmounted 
by a cross. The new German Imperial crown 
r^embles the old crowm of Charlemagne and 
consists of eight shields ornamented with 
precious stones; the larger shields show a cross 
made of pr^ious stones, the snmller tlie Xm^^rial 
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with diamonds; above it rise four 
archea aarmomnted a cross. The royal crown 
of Great Britain is a circle of gold enriched with 
preeiotts stones and pearls and heighten^ by 
lonr crosses pst4e and fonr fleni^-dedis alter- 
mtely; from these rise fonr arches which close 
under a mound ensigned with a cross pat^. See 

TiABA; COBOIfJET. 

So entirely was the crown r^rded as the 
symbol of sovereignty that the word came to be 
used as synonymous with the monarchy, the 
state, and matters under the control of the 
executive authority. Thus we speak of crown 
lawyers, crown lands, etc., the term having no 
connection with the sovereign personally. 

CBOWN and HAUF CBOWN (so called 
from tlie crown which generally appears on the 
reverse). English silver coins since 1551, before 
which date they were made of gold. The crown, 
which is the five-shilling piece, is worth approxi- 
mately 11.20 in United States currency. 

CBOWH, Obation on the. See De Cobona. 

CBOWH DEBTS. In English law, all debts 
due to the crown, which are on record, or evi- 
denced by a bond or other specialty, and also 
those due from accountants to the crown on 
account of moneys received for the use and bene- 
fit of the crown. Formerly the lands of the 
debtor were subject to a lien fot the amount due, 
even in the hands of an innocent purchaser for 
value without notice of the lien, if they were 
conveyed after the debt became due. At present 
the lien is not binding on a hona fide purchaser 
or mortgagee for value, unless a writ of execu- 
tion has been issued and registered before the 
execution of the mortgage or conveyance. 

Simple contract debts have no such lien; but 
the crown has in all cases preference over pri- 
vate creditors in the distribution of the estates 
of bankrupts and deceased persons. See Ad- 
min istbation ; Debt, Pbebogative; Exchequer. 
Consult Prideaux, Law of Judgments and Croicn 
Debts, as they Affect Real Property (4th ed., 
London, 1854). 

CBOWNE, John (c.1640-c.1703). An Eng- 
lish dramatist. He began his literary career 
with Pandion and Amphxgenxa ( 1665) , ‘interest- 
ing as one of the very few English heroic 
romances in imitation of Scud^ry. His contem- 
porary reputation as dramatist' was gained by 
The Destruction of Jerusalem, in two parts (pro- 
duced in 16T7). His comedy iStr Couitly Rtce 
(produced in 1685) lield the stage through the 
eighteenth cetituiy% His numerous other plays 
have only slight interest. Consult Dramatic 
Work^ (4 vois., Edinburgh, 187.3). 

CBOWN GALL. A very destructive disease 
that attacks nearly all kinds of fruit trees, 
grapes, almonds, w-alnuta, blackberries, rasp- 
berries, poplars, and chestnuts, frequently kill- 
ing them. It exists in tw'o forms — crown gall 
proper, which is described below, and hairy root, 
characterised by numerous thin fibrous roots. 
The exact relation between the two forms has 
not been positively determined. The point of 
attack is at the crown of the roots where the 
roots and st«n join, the galls formed on young 
trees being half an inch or more in diameter. 
When young, they have the color of the young 
roots, but later they are considembly darker. 
They increase with the age of the tree, becoming 
as large as a man's fist or even larger. When 
^all, riiey are soft masses of irregular fibres, 
and when older they exhibit concentric rings in 
cro^ section. On account of the deep wounds 


and the attack made upon the vitaHty of ite 
host the tr^ is frequently killed, and whede 
orchards are reported in which every tree has 
succumbed to this cause. The disease is widely 
distributed, being known in Europe, in many 
parts of the United Stat^, and recently reported 
from New Zealand. The more common cause 
of crown gall is the bacterium. Bacterium tumi- 
faciens. This organism has been repeatedly iso- 
lated from galls on many kinds of plants and 
galls produced by the inoei^jation of sound 
plants. Annual inspection of the trees, cutting 
off all galls and coating the cut surfae<^ with 
a paste made of copper sulphate and lime, is 
the most efficient protection known. 

A crown gall of alfalfa that is rather common 
in parts of Europe and has been reported in this 
country is due to the fungus Urophlyctis 
alfalfce. 

CBOWNT GLASS. The method of blowing 
^da-lime glass in which the original balloon 
is flattened, crown-shaped. A steel rod tipped 
with molten glass is now attached opposite to 
the blowpipe, which latter is then removed. 
By rapidly revolving the rod on a horizontal 
axis opposite the large opening of the glass 
furnace, the mass of glass softens and spreads 
out into a disk, thick at the centre and thinning 
towards the edges. The limit of the diameter of 
these disks is about 4 feet. On cooling and 
annealing, small windowpanes may be cut from 
the disk, leaving the irregular centre or “bull’s- 
eye.*’ This type of glass is no longer made in 
quantity except for art work, where it retains 
its place on account of its peculiar brilliant 
surface, 

CBOWN IMPEBIAL. See Fbitillabt. 

CBOWN'INSHIELD, Abext Schuyleb { 1843- 
1908). A United States naval officer, born at 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. He graduated at the United 
States Naval Academy in 1863, was a partici- 
pant in both of the attacks on Port Fisher 
(December, 1864, and January, 1865), and in 
1868 attained the rank of lieutenant commander 
His further promotions were to the rank of 
commander (1880) and captain (1894). He 
became chief of the Bureau of Navigation of the 
Navy Department in 1902, during the Spanish- 
American Wai was a member of the Board of 
Naval Strategy, and was retired in 1903. He 
immediately preceded Capt. C. D. Sigsbee in 
the command of the battleship Maine. 

CtlOWNINSHIELD, Frederic (184.5- ). 

An American decorative painter and writer. He 
was born in Boston, graduated at Harvard Col- 
lege in 1866, and studied abroad 11 years, under 
Rowbotham in London, Couture in Italy, and 
Cabanel in Paris. From 1879 to 1885 he was 
an instructor in the Boston Art School, after 
which he removed to New York, w'here he was 
president of the Fine Arts Federation from 
1900 to 1909. In 1911 he was appointed director 
of the American Academy in Rome. He devoted 
himself principally to mural decoration, excel- 
ling particularly in the difficult work of har- 
monizing color, planning arrangement, and de- 
signing borders and arai^sques, and contributed 
very materially to the development of this 
branch of art in America. His stained-glass 
windows and landscapes also deserve mention. 
His writings include: Mural Painting (1887); 
Pictorts Garmtna (1900); A Paini^s Moods 
(1902); Tales in Metre (1903). 

CBOWHLAJTDS. The English sovereign 
was at one time not only the nominal owner. 
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m lord of all tli€ laa^s in England, 

but was also in his royal c»paeity ons of the 
great landowners in the kingdom. He was the 
lord of many manors, and in him were vested 
of the wastes, forests, and eommcm lands 
thronghoat the realm. The ancient demesne 
lands of the crown aie now contracted within 
narrow limits, having been almost entirely 
^nted away to subjects. King William III so 
impoverished the crown in this manner that an 
act was passed (1 Anne, e. 7, | 5K the effect 
of which and of subsequent statutes is that all 
grants or leases from the crown of royal manors, 
or other possessions connected w'lth land, for a 
period exceeding 31 years, are void. At a much 
earlier period (1455. c. 41) a Scotti^^h statute 
had rendered the consent of Parliament neces- 
sary to the alienation of the property of the 
crown; hut neither it nor the subsequent stat- 
utes which were passed witli a similar object ^ 
succeeded in checHng the practice. Since the 
beginning of the reign of (leorge III the English 
sovereign surrenders during his life the heredi- 
tary revenues deriveti from the crownlanels in 
exchange for a fixed civil list granted by Parlia- 
ment. The control of crownlands is noi\ vested 
in commissioners appointed for that purpose, 
called the commissioners uf woods, forests, and 
land revenues. These restrictions do not apply 
to estates purchased by the sovereigns out of 
the prhy purse, or coming to the sovereign, his 
heirs, or ‘successors, by descent or otherwise, 
from persons not beings kings or queens of the 
realm; for, although there is no marked line 
drawn between the proprietary rights which the 
King has a** King and those which he has in his 
pnvate capacity, and there are no lands which 
lielong to the nation or state as a personifit*d 
body, yet a distinction is made between the lands 
of ancient demesne and those coming by modern 
title, by w’hich the alienation of the former is 
restricted and that of the latter left free. Con- 
sult Cox, Insttiuttons of the Enghah Corem- 
ment, etc. (London, 18(i3), and Stephen, Aeie 
Commentaries on the Laics of England ( 14th 
ed., London, 1903). See Civil List, Demesxe; 
Feudalism. 

In Austria the term “crownland” is applied 
to the various territorial divisions into which 
that country is divided. 

CROWN POINT. A city and the county 
seat of Lake Co , Ind., 39 miles south-southeast 
of Chicago, 111., on the Chicago and Erie, and 
the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago, and Ht 
Louis railroads (Map* Indiana, B 1) Among 
the noteworthy features are the county jail and 
almshouse, the juvenile home for delinquents, 
and the Carnegie library. It has gram elevators, 
machine shops, wagon * works, and a shirt and 
overall factory. Pop., 1900, 2336; 1910, 2526. 

CROWN POINT. A town in Essex Co., 
N. Y., on the west shore of Lake Champlain, on 
the Barge Canal, and on the Delaware and Hud- 
son Railroad, 110 miles north by east of Albany 
(Map: New York, 0 2). It contains the Ham- 
mond library and chapel, Congo Park, and a 
memorial lighthouse erected to the memory of 
Samuel de Champlain. The town manufactures 
building material and staves and has sash and 
door factories, grain elevators, spar mills, and a 
creamerv. In the vicinity are deposit* of graph- 
ite and* iron. Pop., 1900, 2112; 1910, 1690. 
Crown Point was first visited by Champlain, 
who, on July 5, 1609, fought and defeated the 
Iroquois Indians here In 1714 it became an 


important Engiisb Imding station* Abimi Iffl 
the Preneb built upon the site Fort St, Frederic 
which, in i^ite of hoitlle Ea^lsh «xpeditio®» 
directed against it in 1755 and 1756, ^y bdid 
until 1759, when it was partly d^wi;^ after 
being abandoned by Montcalm and IM^au, 
who returned to the defenie Quebec, Lord 
Jeffrey Arnherst then to<^ posstwiion and dur- 
ing the winter of 1759-60 la*gan Hie er^fciott 
of Fortre^ Crown Point, the ruins of which 
still remain, and which, though never c^pleted, 
ultjmately cost fully $10,000,000. On May 11, 
1775, Seth Warner, at thf head of a company 
of “Green Mountain Boys,*’ captured the fort, 
then garrisoned by only* 12 men. In 1777, on 
the approach of General Burgoyne, it was tem- 
porarily abandoned by the Americans. The 
grounds containing the* ruins of Forts St. Fred- 
eric and Crowu Point uere presented to New 
York State in 1910 for a public park and 
resenution. 

CROWN SOLICITOR. The solicitor to the 
Treasury, ^ho, in state prosecutions in England, 
acts as solicitor for the crow'n in preparing the 
prosecution. In Ireland there are crown solici- 
tors attached to each circuit, whose duties cor- 
respond in some degree to those of the procura- 
tor fiscal and ciown agimt in Scotland. In Eng- 
land there are no analogous local officers, such 
prosecutions b<‘ing conducted by solicitors ri'pre- 
sentiiig the parish or by pnvate parties. 

CROW PHEASANT, f^z/ont. See Coitcal. 

CROW'QXJIIX, Alfbed. See Fobresteb, 
Alfkeu Henry. 

CROW SHRIKE. See Piping Crow. 

CROW’S NEST. A perch for the lookout 
man of a vesw 1. It is placed on the foremast at 
as great a height above the deck as is found 
desirable; protection from the weather is af- 
forded bv a platform surrounded by canvas. 

CRO W S TEP. See CoaniE Steps. 

CROWTHER, krou^THer, Samtei. AnarAl 
(c.1810-91). The first native Bishop of Africa, 
born in the Yoruba country. He was captured 
in a slave raid when a lad and was several 
times sold; was rescued by a British man-of-war 
from a Portuguese sla\er, and placed in the mis- 
sion school at Bathurst, and was the first stu- 
dent enrolled in the Fourah Bay Collej^, where 
he subsequently sieved as an assistant in- 
structor. Ordained in 1843, he became a mis- 
sionary at Akessa. In 1864 he was consecrated 
Bishop of the Niger country. Crowther accom- 
panied both of the British Niger expeditions, a 
journal of winch he published (1859; 1872). His 
other works include a dictionary and grammar 
(1852) of the Yoruba language, a primer (1860), 
and a grammar (1864) of Nupe, and a transla- 
tion of part of the New Testament into the 
Yoruba. Consult Good out of Evil (London, 
1852) and The Hlave Boy Who Became Bishop of 
the Niger (1H88), and a bi<^raphy (New York, 
1889) by Page. 

CROY^DON (OEng. Croidene^ from Fr. cruie, 
It. creta, OHG. krida, Oer. Kreide, chalk, from 
Lat. cteta, chalk, AS., -OHG. dUn, hill, Eng. 
dune, from Ir. dmt, (jael. dUnon, Welsh dm, 
hill, fort; connected with AS. tUn, Eng. town, 
OHG. zun, Oer. Zaun, hedge). A parliamentary 
and municipal borough and market town of Sur- 
rey, England, 10% miles south of London Bridge 
(>Iap: En0and, F 5). Its parish church of John 
the Baptist dates from the fourteenth or fif- 
teenth century and has been rebuilt three tdnms. 
It lies on the of the chalk and plastic clay, 
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near ^u«t^ Downs, at the puree of the 
Wandile, and is an important railway ^otre. 
Am ong its public buildings are the former 
^laee of the archbishops of Canterbury (now 
us^ a# a girls* school), Whitgift’s Hopital, a 
haadswne Elisiabethan structure with which is 
cottneet<*d a grammar school, and the municipal 
buildings containing the law courts and central 
public library. Owing to its proximity to Lon- 
don, a healthful climate, and the absence of fac- 
tories, Croydon is a favorite residence place of 
London business men. This accounts for its 
great progress in municipal improvements and 
ownership of public utilities, libraries, water 
supply, artisans’ dwellings and lodging houses, 
parks and recreation grounds, hospitals, baths, 
electric lighting, and street railways. It is 
governed by a mayor, 12 aldermen, and 36 
councilors. Its death rate in 1914 was a little 
over 10 per 1000, the smallest in England for a 
city of its size. Pop, 1851, 10,000; 1901, 133,- 
895; 1911, 169,659. Consult Steinraan, History 
of Croydon (London, 1836). 

CBDZAT, krd'za'. A prominent French family 
of financiers and art collectors. — Piekbe (1661- 
1740) was treasurer to the King, and his various 
acquisitions included 19,000 original drawings, 
2000 engravings, 400 paintings, 1382 intaglios 
and cameos, and a library of 20,000 volumes. 
Two series of engravings of the drawings and 
paintings in his and other collections were pub- 
lished in 1729-42 under the title of Le cabinet 
de Vrozat Ilis nephews Louis FBAN901S (d. 
1750), Joseph Antoine (d. 1750;, and Louis 
Antoine (d. 1770), inherited the greater part 
of his collection, to which they added. After 
their deaths it was dispersed, and the treasures 
of Louis Antoine ultimately came into the pos- 
session of the Russian crown. 

CEOZET (krd'sAO ISLANDS (in honor of 
the second m command of the French expedition 
under Marion-Bufresne which discovered the 
islands in 1772). A volcanic group in the In- 
dian Ocean, between Kerguelen and Prince 
Rdw'ard Islands (Map: World, O 26). The 
larger islands are Possession (15 miles long, 8 
miles wide, fair anchorage at Navire Bay), East, 
Apostle, and Hog. Tlie total area is about 200 
scpiare miles. They have no permanent popula- 
thm, blit are visited by sea-lion hunters and 
war vessdis. lliey were recently annexed by 
France. Ooiisult Roth, Vruzefs Voyaye to Taa- 
nmnm (London, 1891). 

CBOZIEB, kr^zh^r, John Beattie (1849- 
). An English writer on philosophy and his- 
tory. He was born of Scottish parents, at Galt, 
Ontario, and was educat-ed at the Galt Grammar 
School and at the Univeisity of Toronto. Grad- 
uating M D. in 1872, he at once settled as physi- 
cian in London. His Rchoum of the Future 
(1880) was followed by Ciriltzatton and Prog- 
ress (1886), To aid him in carrying out hia 
studies, he received in 1894 a eivil-hst pension of 
£50, w’hich was doubled four years later. In 
1897 appeared the first lolurae of The Histon/ of 
Intettectval Bepelopment m the Lines of Modern 
Krolution, Dr. Citozier has also publiAed; My 
Inner Life, Being a Chapter in Personal Erolu- 
Hem and Autobiography (1898) ; Lofd Randolph 
Churchill: A Study of English Democracy 
(1887); Sociology as Applied to Practical 
Pohtics (1911). In 18^ he received from the 
I^niversitv of Toronto the degree of LL.D. 

CBOZi:^ WiLtiAif ( 1865- ). A United 

States artillery officer and inventor of ordnance. 
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He was bom in CarroUton, Ohio, and on Ms 
graduation fr^mi W«srt Point in 1876 was 
assign^ to the Fourth Artilleiy^, in which he 
serv^ three years, taking part in campaigns 
against the Sioux and Banno^ Indians while at 
Western posts. From 1879 to 1884 he was in- 
structor in mathematics at West Point, and in 
1881 won by eompetitive examination an assign- 
ment to the Ordnance Department, In 1898 he 
W8^ major and inspector general of volunteers. 
With General Buffington he invented the Buffing- 
ton-Crozier disappearing gun carnage (see illus- 
tration and description under Obdnance), which 
ranks high among modern militaiy inventions, 
and which has been installed in all the impor- 
tant coast-defense works of the United States. 
He is also the inventor of a wire- wound cannon. 
In 1 899 he was appointed by President McKinley 
one of the American delegates to The Hague 
Peace Conference. In the Peking relief exp&i- 
tion in 1900 he served under General Chaffee as 
chief ordnance officer, and in November, 1901, 
was appointed chief of ordnance, with rank of 
brigadier general, and reappointed in 1905, 1909, 
and 1913, the detail being for four years. In 
1912-13 he was detailed as president of the 
Army War College, Washington, D. C. Many of 
the notes and pamphlets on the construction of 
ordnance published by the War Department are 
from his pen. He is of international reputation 
regarding all matters connected with his depart- 
ment of military science. 

0B17CE, Lee (1863- ). An American 

public official, born in Crittenden Co , Ky. He 
was educated at Marion Academy and Vander- 
bilt University. In 1891 he removed to Ard- 
more, then in Indian Territory, where he con- 
tinued to practice law until 1901. From 1903 to 
1910 he was president of the Ardmore National 
Bank. In the latter year he w^as elected Gover- 
nor of Oklahoma on the Democratic ticket for 
the term 1911-15 

CBXTCIAlir, kroo’shan (Dutch karuts, Ger. 
Karausche, older Karas, Karutze, Karutsch, 
from Fr. oaras<nn, It. coracino, crucian, from 
l>at. coractnus, Gk. Kopaxiifos, koraktnoa, fish like 
a perch, from sSpa^, korax, raven , so called on ac- 
count of its color). A species of carp ( 
tiilgaris), differing from the (ximnion German 
carp {Cyprinus) in the larger scales, in the ab- 
sence of barbules at the mouth, and in the 
pharyngeal teeth. It may attain a large size 
and inhabits lakes, ponds, and slowly flowing 
rivers in northern Europe and Asia. 

CBXTCIBLE (ML. orucibuhtm, crusibulum, 
melting pot, from OF. cruehe, Portug. crugo, 
crock, from OHG. chruag, Ger. Krug, AS. cr6g, 
jar, or Ir. crogan, Gael, crog, W’elsh croohan, 
pitcher ; confused by popular etymology with Lat. 
eruae, cross). A highly refractory vessel in which 
metals, glass, or other material requiring a high 
temperature may be fused, melted, or treated 
Crucibles are made in all sizes, from that of a 
lady’s thimble to one which will hold 400 pounds 
of molten zinc. The essentials in their con- 
struction are that they be made to endure ex- 
treme heat without fusing and sudden changes 
of temperature without breakii^. A great 
variety of materials are used for making cru- 
cibles,* as clay, porcelain, graphite, lime, alumi- 
num, silver, and platinmn. The most common 
form is the Hessian cracihie, made of equal 
parts of fire clay and coarse sand. It will stand 
extr«ne heat, but not very sudden changes in 
temperature. This is the cheapest variety and is 
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for idl onMnory prooemm of usiMiylng 
ores ftwi refining Me^s or allo^ They eome 
in in siites ▼arying from 2 to 8 inches in 

diameter. Poroeiotii eructbim are larg^y used 
for sp^ial fusions in chemical analyses Voke 
are of ralue in the fusicm of certain 
metalsu Chraphtte crumbles meet all temperature 
conditions, but are slowly acted on by metallic 
oxides or They are largely us<^ in mak- 

ing crucible steel and various alloys and in 
refineries for the melting of gold-silver bullion. 
Ltme cructhlm are absolutely infusible, 
num crumbles possess the advantage of not t^ing 
readily act^ on the ma^rials fused, even so- 
dium having no effect on th^an. The Berhn cru- 
cibles are made of a comjmsition of fire clay, 
black lead, powdered coke, and old crucibles. 
Stiver crumbles are of use for spei'ial analyses. 
Plattnum crumbles are of utmost importance in 
chemical laboratories on account of the infusi- 
bility and noncorrosive character of the metal. 
Compounds of lead, mercury, and other metals 
which will combine with platinum w’hen heated 
cannot be treated in these crucibles. 

(Keo-Lat. nora. pi., from lAt. 
ctUT, cross - 4 - ferre, to carry, bear), the mustard 
family. One of the most characteristic families 
of dicotyledons, including about 200 genera and 
1800 spiles of very wide geographic distribu- 
tion It is a very' well-marketl and therefore 
easily distinguish^ family. There are four 
conspicuous characters by which it may be rec- 
ognized ; ( 1 ) the plants are more or less pun- 
gent, as the name “mustard family” w'ould 
suggest; (2) there are four petals tiiat spread 
in such a way as to form a (Ireek cross, from 
which the family name was taken, (3) there are 
SIX stamens, four of which are longer and 
stronger than the other two {tetradynamous) 
and (4) the fruit is the characteristic pod 
called a sihque, winch means that it is divided 
into two compartments by a false partition and 
that each half usually opens from below, leav- 
ing the seeds attached to the partition The 
amount of variation in the family is indicated 
by the fact that 10 distinct tribes are recognized, 
the differences iieing based largely on the cliar- 
aeters of the pods Among the useful plants 
included in the family are mustard, raddish, tur- 
nip, cabbage, cauliflower, cress, etc. Some of 
the ornamental plants are sweet alyssum, w'all- 
flower. the various stocks, etc. The family also 
contains many common w'eeds, such as shepherd’s 
purse, wild mustard, pepper grass, etc. Sulphur 
compounds are common in many, as may be 
recognized from the odor given off when cook- 
ing. The pungence and acridity of the Cru- 
eiferae seem to depend on a volatile oil, or on 
different volatile oils of a very similar character, 
present in various degrees in different species, 
or in the same species under different circum- 
stances, and in different parts of the same plant. 
This diversity is very well illustrated In the 
common turnip, in the different qualities of the 
root as to sweetness and acridity in different 
soils or sea^ns, and in the difference between 
the flesh and the rind. The seeds of the Cru- 
cifer® contain a fixed oil, which is extracted from 
some (rape, colza, in Europe; Camehna satwa 
and Erysimum perfolictum in Japan), to be 
used as a lamp oil and in the arts, and the oil 
cake of which is valuable for fading cattle. 

(^UCISTXl {Lat. cruci fimts, fastened to the 
cross, from crux, cross -f* to fasten). A 

C® 08 S with the effigy of Ciitist affixed to it. It 


must be distix^uii^ed, as an imstrament of Aa* 
wtion and lituigleal use, from the pictorial «r 
otlier repreeento&oiis of the scene of the Crwi- 
lixion fc^.v.). The eacimt (i|.v.), at first 
for devotional and symbolic purpwBSw&s in its sim- 
plest form, came first to be (fe^rattnd wiA the 
^robolic sacrificial lamb {mm C«W8 T in Ait), 
with the addition sometimes of the medalliiMi 
bust of Christ, as in the Vatican trem. Per- 
haps the mrliest eriieifixog were mnall devotional 
objt*cts which contained piirtionH of the supposed 
true cross, such ns tlmt of Mount Athos, or were 
pictorial ert^es, like that of Queen Theodidln^ 
at Monza < sixth wnturv). Buring the Carlovin- 
gian age the crucifix came into manewiiat more 
general use in the West, but. iiaving been op- 
posed in the East shortly after its introduction 
by the image-hating iwnoclngts (eighth c«i- 
tury), it obtained a foothold there, not as a 
plastic image, but in the fonn of a pictured 
Crucifixion. The manner in which the figure of 
Christ was represented on the crucifix is the 
same as that in pictures of the Crueiflxion. 
During the Romanesque and Gothic periods there 
was an increasing number of laige crucifixes, in 
some of whicli th^e figure was almost or wholly 
life-si35i\ These were mainly of four classes—the 
stationary altar cract^jr, that stood in the centre 
of the altar or at the entrance to the choir, 
sometimes with accompanjung statues of the Vir- 
gin and St. John (e.g.. at Wt'chscdburg. Saxony, 
thirteenth century) ; the road crucifijc, at cross- 
roads, or to mark ciTtain spots for devotion; the 
si a Hon crucifix, which often crowns a hall at 
the eiul of a line of de\otional stations (q.v.) 
known as the Way of the Gross; the processional 
crucifix, usually hmuller and of metal, carried in 
religious processions. All such crucifixes became 
very numerous from the thirteenth to the six- 
tiH'nth century and were sonietiincs carvtxl by 
the p^eatest sculfitors, as in the case of Brunel- 
leschi’s crucifix in Santa Maria Novella and 
Donatello's in Santa Groce, Florence. 

A curious compromis** between a picture of the 
Crucifixion and a crucifix is n class of represen- 
tations in which tiie figure of Christ is painted 
on a panel cut in the sliajHi of a cross. A very 
early instance is in the cathedral of Bpoleto. 
Others by the Br*rlingbicri, Margheritone, and 
other early paintcus (thirteenth century) exist 
at Lucca. Pisa, and Florence. The plastic cruci- 
fix was more popular in ncfi*thern Europe than in 
Italy before the ftftwmth century and was often 
executed in wood, while for smaller examples 
ivory and metals were most used. The realistic 
schools of North Italy, however, during the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, especially the 
artists of Modena, gloried in realistic crucifixes 
of painted wood and terra cotta. The most im- 
pressive are the large station crucifixes, such as 
that of the Sacro Monte at Varallo. Consult: 
Stockbauer* Kunstgemhichte dea Kreuzes 
( BehaflThausen, 1820) ; Lazar, Dw beiden Wur- 
zeln der Kruzifix Darstelluug ( Strassburg, 
1912) ; Schfinermark, Der Kruzijixus m der 
btldenden Kunst (ih., 1908). fiee also the 
bibliographic under Gbo»s and Jisus Chbist 
IN Art. 

GBTXCXSTXXOH, Thb. A favorite subject in 
Christian art since the sixth century, ^fore 
which time effigies of Christ were unusual. The 
treatment of the subject may be divided into 
two peric^ ; in the first, which lasts until about 
the twelfth century, Christ is represented adh^- 
ing to the cro^ without signs of siffifering, in- 
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»tead @f lianfiBg -opon it, the flgnre generally 
and wearing a royal crown-^brist living 
and trinmphant. After the eighth ^ntnry the 
two thieves, the centurion, the soldier with the 
sponge, the Virgin and St. John are uaually in- 
troduce, t^ether with symbolical hguree. One 
of the earliest representations is the Cruxifixion 
carved on the wooden door of the Santa Sabina, 
Kome, dating from the sixth century. In the 
tenth century the subject is treated more realis- 
tically, and after the twelfth the Christ Trium- 
phant is replaced by the humiliated, dead, or 
dying Christ; the sufferings are aeeentuated, the 
crown of thorns appears. The Magdalene and 
sometimes ti^ other IMta-rys are associated with 
the Virgin and St. John, and often many other 
figures are introduced. TTiis treatment, rendered 
popular by the schools of Cimabue and Giotto, 
was followed by the great masters of the Renais- 
sance, almost all of whom painted the Cruci- 
fixion. Among the most famous are those by the 
Italian masters; Antonello da Messina (Ant- 
werp Gallery) *, Fra Angelico (San Marco, 
Florence); Perugino (Santa Maria dei Pazzi, 
Florence); Andrea Mantegna (Louvre); Luca 
Signorelli (Florence Academy) ; Guido Reni 
(Bologna Gallery and San Lorenzo in Lueino, 
Rome) ; and Tintoretto (Scuola di San Rocco, 
Banti Giovanni e Paolo, and San Cassiano, 
Venice). Other famous examples are by the 
German masters Lucas Cranach ( Stadtkirche, 
Weimar), and Albrecht IRirer (Dresden Mu- 
seum) ; by the Flemish masters Rubens (Ant- 
werp Museum) and Van Dyck (cathedral of 
Malines) ; by Murillo (Hermitage, St. Peters- 
burg). Consult the bibliography of Jesus 
Cubist in Abt. 

OBtIDEN, krilo'den, Alexander (1701-70). 
An English scholar, maker of a well-known Bible 
concordance. He was born at Aberdeen and edu- 
cated at Marisehal College in that city, with a 
view to the church, but, having exhibited de- 
cided symptoms of insanity, he was for some 
time placed in confinement. On his release he 
left Aberdeen and, after spending several years 
as a tutor in and about London, settled in Lon- 
don in 1732 as a bookseller. In 1735 he received 
the title of “bookseller to the Queen.” In 1737 
he published his Complete Concordance of the 
Holy Scrtpturefi of the Old and J^ew Testaments 
Soon afterward lie relapsed into insanity, and 
Ins friends were obRged to remove hiin to a 
private asylum, where he appears to have been 
harshly treated. On his recovery he published 
an account of his sufferings (1738). Heathen 
acted as a corrector for the press. Cruden now 
believed himself dndnely commissioned to reform 
the manners of the world, styled himself Alex- 
ander the Corrector, and went about exhorting 
the people to refrain from Sabbath breaking and 
profanity. He also petitioned the King for the 
honor of knighthood, and Parliament to consti- 
tute him by act “the ctirrector of the people,” 
hoping by such honors to influence the people 
more effectually. He was mentally imbalanced 
during the rest of his life, and died” at Islington, 
London, Nov. 1. 1770. The second edition of 
his concordance appeared in 1761 and the third 
in 1768; since then it has be«n repeatedly re- 
printed in full, with his definitions, which make 
it a Bible dictionary, or in abridgment, and has 
been made the basis of other concordances. Per- 
haps the best c^iition of the complete work, is by 
Alracander Chalmers (London, 1812; 10th ed., 
1824), wite his life. See Concotoance. 


CBXTEETY (OP. ermUOf ermlie, Pr. entmt§^ 
from Lat. crudelitm, cruelty, from crudMia^ 
cruel, erudus, raw). The intentional infliction 
of nnnece^ary pain. As a legal term, it is 
used chiefly in connection with divorce, with the 
treatment of children, and the tr^tm^t of 
animals. 

As a ground for divorce, cruelty is not limited 
to physical violence, although formerly it was 
thought to be thus restrictei. It is now held to 
include any unjustifiable «)nduct on the part of 
either husband or wife which so grievously 
wounds the feelings or destroys the peace of 
mind of the other as seriously to impair bodily 
health or endanger life, or which utterly destroys 
the legitimate ends and objects of matrimony. 
See Divorce. 

While the common law does not permit a child 
to sue a parent in tort for injuries inflicted by 
cruel treatment, it does provide for the criminal 
punishment of parents guilty of such cruelty, 
and courts of equity have not hesitated to take 
children away from a parent who abuses their 
persons or corrupts their morals. Cruel treat- 
ment of animals by their owners is not a crim- 
inal offense at common law unless it is of such 
an aggravated kind as to amount to a nuisance. 
See Cruelty to Animai.s; Cruelty to Chil- 
dren ; Hu sband and Wife ; Parent and Child. 

CBUELTY TO ANIMAXiS, Prevention of. 
The earlier laws on this subject were not so 
much the outcome of humane principles as for 
the protection of animals considered as property. 
At the common law cruel treatment of animals 
by their owmer was a criminal offense only when 
it was 80 aggravated as to be a nuisance. But 
the general tendency of the nineteenth century 
towards the organization of philanthropy was 
not slow to operate in this direction. England 
was the first country to organize (in 1824) a 
society for the purpose. Legislative enactments 
follow’ed, and the Statute of 1849 provides a 
penalty not exceeding £5 (in addition to a 
further sura recoverable as damages by the 
owner) for any person who “shall cruelly beat, 
ill-treat, overdrive, abuse, or torture” a variety 
of domestic animals. The movement spread to 
Germany, France, and the United States. The 
first American society was chartered by the 
Legislature of New York in 1866, chiefly through 
the efforts of Henry Bergh, who ivas its presi- 
dent for 22 years. Cruelty to domestic animals 
is now punishable in most of the United States 
by fines ranging from $5 to $100, or imprison- 
ment from 30 to 60 days, or both. The Ohio 
law, as: amended in 1898, specifies cruelty by 
beating, mutilating, lack of good food and w'ater, 
carrying in an inhuman manner, overwork, and 
crowded transportation. The New Hampshire 
La-w of 1897 gives the officer making an arrest 
the right to seize the animal, notifying the 
owner, and to kill it if disabled, or to hold it as 
^ciirlty for proper dam^es. 

The Pennsylvania Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals (founded 1867, incorpo- 
rated 1868) is generally aceepi^ as a model. 
It endeavors to prevent cruelty by moral sua- 
sion and well-considered advi^ rateer thmi by 
coercion. It tries to educate where cruelty is 
due to ignorance and thus attempts to secure 
the use of proper harness and bits for horses and 
the abolition of the chec^rein. A similar move- 
ment in England a^inst the checkrdin, excessive 
curbing, and the docking of horses’ tails rei^ived 
great impetus frean the hearty support of Kio^ 
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Edward VII, then I>rince of Wales. The Peim- 

^Imnia society was the first to provide <1874) 
a» ftialmlanee for the removal of disabled aai- 
Btais and a derrick with chain pulley and sling 
for hoisting animals out of holes. In sever*u 
Sta^ the weight of a load which may be drawn 
uphill is carefully regulated by the work of such 
societies; and homes are very generally estab- 
lished for stray dogs and eats,\v]fere the animals 
are painlessly put to death in oist* of need. 
Similar societies now exist in nearly every Euro- 
pean country, in Algeria and South Africa, in 
Australia, and in Mexico, Brazil, and the Argen- 
tine Republic. See VivisECTio?? ; Cbitki.ty to 
("hildren, Prevention of; Obnitholoqicae 
SormriEs 

CETTEIiTY TO CHlXBEEli', Prevention of. 
Owing to the long survival of the Roman idea of 
parental power (see CsirnTY), and the com- 
paratively late growth of a tendency towards 
social legislation, it was not until very recent 
times that organized effort in this dirt‘rtion be- 
came common. Curiously enough, the movement 
in the direction of organization, in the United 
States at least, did not take definite shape until 
eight years after that for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals. Hie New York Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Chihlren was organ- 
ized m January, 1875, and within five years 10 
other societies followed, from Boston to San 
Francisco As the niovemcmt grew, some so- 
cieties originally intended for the protection of 
animals added the care of children to their pur- 
pose. In other cases “humane societies” were 
organized to cover both purposes. The total num- 
ber of societies in the Ignited States in 1913 for 
the protection of children, or children and ani- 
mals, was 354. They were brought into close 
relations by the Humane Association (qv), 
which has imludod societies for the protection 
of children since 1887. As in the case of ani- 
mals, their work is twofold — the promotion of 
better legislation in their field and the diligent 
enforcement of existing laws. They also investi- 
gate cases of alleged cruelty or neglect and pre- 
sent to the courts such facts as they learn. The 
New York society exceptional! v includes the 
investigation of cases of destitution. By the 
w’ork of the agents whom it stations in all the 
magistrates’ courts it has come to have a power- 
ful advisory influence on the commitment of des- 
titute, neglected, and wayward children in New 
York City, thus affecting the live.s. on an aver- 
age, of about 15,000 children. These societies in 
general are private corporations, supported by 
subscriptions, although in New York, Philadel- 
phia, and a few other places, some aid has Ijcen 
given from public funds. In the State of In- 
diana since 1889 boards of children’s guardiana- 
have been organized by law, which not only in- 
vestigate cases of cruelty and neglect and secure 
the punishment of the offenders, but also under- 
take subsequent oversight of the children. The 
Colorado Humane Society was made by the Leg- 
islature of 1901 a “State bureau of child and 
animal protection/’ with an appropriation of 
$3000 per annum for two years; this, however, 
remains under private control, though three 
State offlTOrs are made ex officio members of its 
board of dir^tors. Consult: Folks, The Care 
of Desittute, Neglected, and Delmquent Ch%l- 
dren (New York, 1902) ; Hart, Preventive Treat- 
mmt of 'Neglected Children (ib., 1910) ; An- 
nual Repmts of the American Humane Associa- 
tion (1876- ); The National Humane Ue- 
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CSHOEE, krp^g&r, dmAwmm < 1598-166#). 
A German choral compser and musical author. 
Re bom at GroawWesen, Pix>vinec of Bran- 
denburg, and was «lucat^ at the J^uit Ooll^ 
in Olmiitz, under Hambui^r at Ratisbon, and 
at the t^niversity of Wittenberg. He was cantor 
of the Nikolaikirehe, Berlin, from 1622 until his 
death. As a composer of Lutheran chorals, he 
h.Ts never been excelliHi, and many of his melo- 
dies, such as Nun danket alle (lott : meinc 

Zui'CTsickt ; Schntilcke dich, o hehe Seete^ have 
survived to the present day Ilia sacred com- 
positions were publialuHi under the title Prmsm 
Pietatie Melica, odcr Ktt chenmclodien Mher 
Luthers und andeter Cesangr, for four voiwa 
and two instruments (45th 1736). 

CEinCSJrELAHK, krpk'shftak, Ernest An- 
EXANDEB (1854- ). A Canadian historical 

and military WTiter. He was horn iii Welland 
Co., Ontario, and was educated at Upper Canada 
College, early acquiring an extensive acquaint- 
aiK*e with several modern languages. For a fen 
years he was engaged in newspaper work in the 
Thiited States, but he returned to Fort Erie, On- 
tario, became warden of Welland County ( 1886), 
police magistrate at Niagara Falls,* Ontario 
(190.3), and was in 1908 military archivist at 
Ottawa. In 1899-1004 lie was lieutenant colonel 
eoinninnding the Forty-fourth Regiment of mi 
Htia, and afterward he was appointtnl a district 
officer commanding. In 1907 he was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society of Canada. 11 Ik 
principal publications arc: Battle of Lundy * h 
I. ane (1889. 3d cd., 1894) ; Battle of Qurenston 
Heights (1891); Hattlcp'lds of the \tagaru 
Peninsula (1891) , 4 Centurtf of Municipal His- 
tory (1892-93); Battle of Port Ocorge (1896); 
Documental y History of the Campaigns on the 
Niagara Frontier in (9 vols., 1896- 

1910). 

CEHIKSHANTE, kryk'shftnk, George (1792- 
1878). An English caricaturist, etcher, and 
painter. He was born in London, Sept. 27, 1792, 
the jmin^*r son of Isaac Crnikshank, himself a 
caricaturist. His early wish to follow the sea 
was opposed by hia mother, who desired that his 
fatluT should instnict him in art; but his father 
refusiHl, and George, failing to 8i*cure entrance 
into the Royal Academy schools, was almost en- 
tirely self-taught. His apprentice work as cari- 
caturist appeared in the monthly periodicals 
called, respectively, The Bcourge and The 
Meteor; and about the same period he made the 
pketches referring to tlie trial of Queen Caro- 
line. Indcetl, a great deal of his work, which at 
that time reflected the political situations of the 
day, may be looked upon now as being fairly 
historical m its beating. By his “Bank-Note 
not to be Imitated” (1818) he contributed 
largely to the abolishment of hanging for minor 
offenses. As early as 1823 he began the illustra- 
tions for Grimm's Fairy Tales In 1835 be pub- 
lished the first numlier of the famous Comic 
Almanac, which flourished under various man- 
agements until 1853, In 1847 he made a series 
of woodcuts on “The Bottle,” and his “Bunday in 
London,” “The Gin Trap,” and “The Gin Jugger- 
naut,” published at this time, had a wide circu- 
lation. It is mid tliat the unfortunate life of a 
phonal friend influenced him to exercise bis 
gifts in a crusade against intempcraime. A 
strong moral was enforce in these drawiit|^. 
His best-known illustrations were those n^ide 
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for Oliver Twist and the Shetehea hy 

Boz, thcwe for the Waverley novels, ai^ for the 
Memmra of QnmaldL In 1833 he demgned and 
etchdi 15 plates for illustration of Bon Quixote. 
After 1830 he essayed to paint, and, though he 
had little skill in manipulating pigments, his 
^orts in that direction show his keeai insight 
into human nature and his unique genius in 
portraying the grotesquely humorous. His 
‘‘Cinderella,’' painted in 1854, is in the South 
Kensington Museum. In 1862 he painted for 
the National Temperance League **The Worship 
of Bacchus,” which is now in the National Gal- 
lery. Rossetti wrote, in reference to this pic- 
ture, that “the man who in his old age occupies 
himself for nearly three years in painting this 
homily upon canvas, to the most negative results 
in point of art, deserves respect.” George Cruik- 
ahank died in I«ndon, Feb 1, 1878, and was 
buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral. Consult: 
Stephens, A Memoir of Oeorge Crmhahank (Lon- 
don, 1801); Bates, George Vrutkshank (ib., 
1878) ; Jerrold, Life of Geovge Cruikshank (ib., 
1807); Vrutkshank' 8 Water-Colors (ib., 1903); 
Cohn, Bibliographical Catalogue of the Printed 
Works Illustrated by George Cruikshank (New 
York, 1914) , and a biography by W. H. Chesson 
( 1012 ). 

CBtJIKSHANK, Isaac {c.1756-c.1811). An 
English caricaturist and water-color painter. 
He was born in Leith, the son of a painter, and, 
early left an orphan, followed his profession as 
an illustrator, water-color painter, and political 
caricaturist. He settled in London and married 
Miss Mary Macnaughten; excepting this, very 
little is known of ins carc^er. IVo of his water 
colors, “A Child Lost” and “A Child Found,” 
are in the South Kensington Museum. His po- 
litical drawings were as well known as those of 
Gillray. His other designs include “The Rage; 
or ‘Shepherds, I Have l>>st my Waist,’ ” a skit 
on the exaggerated fashions of the times. His 
oldest son, Isaac Robert (1789-1856), born in 
London, was a miniature painter and caricatur- 
ist. He satirized the political and social customs 
of the time, but after 1825 seems to have taken 
more to illustrating. His most popular work 
was done for Life m London (1821), m collab- 
oration with his brother George, the text being 
supplied by Pierce Egan. It was dramatized 
and achieved a notable success. Further work 
of Ciuikshank’s was 71 illustrations for Charles 
Molloy Westmaeott’s English 8pg (1825); and 
illustrations for Crithannah’s Original Fables 
(1834); Colburn’s Kalendar of Amusements 
(1840); and The Orphan, a translation of 
Eugene Rue's Mathilda. While neither as gifted 
nor as imaginative as his celebrated brother 
George, Robert Cruikshank was a good drafts- 
man and a clever artist. Consult biographies of 
George Cruikshank by Jerrold ( 1897 ) ana W. H. 
Chesson (1912). 

(mtiiKBHAjri:, WiujAM Cumberland 
( 1745-18{W). A Scottish anatomist, author of 
a number of medical works, the most valuable of 
which is one on Insensible Perspiration, showing 
that carlwmk acid is constantly given off by the 
skin. His work. The Anatomy o/ the Abs€krbing 
Vmsels of the ffuman Body ( 1786, 2d ed., 1790), 
was trandated into French, Gernan, and Italian. 

CBtnBBR (from ortiite, from Dutch kruisen, 
to cruise, to cross, from krms, OHG. eract, Ger. 
Kreum, AS. oHk?, Eng. cross, from Lat. crust, 
croi®). A war vessel built for cruising. The 
prlncii^l features of a cruiser are: (1) ^a- 


worthiness; (2) ability to keep at sea for long 
periods (this requires large capacity for coal and 
stor^, and haliitability) ; (3) spe^; (4) oflf^- 
sive and defensive powers. Cruisers are of nmny 
kinds, but they may be div ided into three gener^ 
classes — armored cruisers, protect^ cruisers, 
and unprotected cruisers. The dividing line be- 
tween the classes is not very distinct, as some 
cruisers partake of the character of two classes. 
Armored cruisers carry armor for the protection 
of the ship, or battery, whieh is applied verti- 
cally, or nearly so. Protected cruisers have no 
vertical armor, but the vitals are protected by a 
thick steel deck, whieh is nearly horizontal, 
placed about the level of the surface of the water, 
but having the edges of the deck near the ship’s 
sides inclined downw’^ard, so as to meet the side 
several feet below water. This part of the deck 
(the elope) is thicker than the middle part, 
called the flat. Unprotected cruisers have no 
protective deck. Some of them have a w'ater- 
tight deck in the same region, but of insufficient 
thickness to admit of styling it a protective 
deck. Cruisers are frequently divided into first- 
class cruisers, second-class cruisers, etc. These 
distinctions are purely arbitrary and differ in 
the various navies. In the United States navy 
small cruisers are called “gunboats.” This is a 
term properly applicable to craft so small as to 
approximate to large boats. In the British navy 
the terms “gunboat” and “gun vessel” are used 
almost as loosely. In addition to the regular 
cruisers a most important addition to the naval 
force in time of war is found in fast merchant 
steamers, which are frequently armed as auxili- 
ary cruisers and used as ocean scouts or fleet 
scouts; in the former ease they aie bound on 
distant missions, in the latter they accompany 
the fleet. See Ships, Armored. 

CBUITHETGH, kruth'nl, or CRUITHNI- 
ANS, krvith'n!-anz. The name given by the Irish 
to invading tribes of Piets, from whom the kings 
of Ulster were supposed to have descended. The 
appellation was subsequently applied to some of 
the inhabitants of the counties of Antrim and 
Down. They were also called Dalaradians, and 
their country Dalaradia (q.v.). The name 
“Cruithnigh”*i8 sometimes derived from the cus- 
tom of painting and tattooing practiced by the 
people. The Insh called the Piets of Britain 
Cruithnigh, and it is probable that the Trish 
Cruithnigh were related to those of Britain, as a 
Pictish colony came from Scotland and settled 
in Dalaradia a century before the Christian era 
Consult Skene, Celtic Scotland (3 vols., Edin- 
burgh, 1876-80). 

CBUIVE, krpv, or ZAIRE, zkr (probably 
from Gael, cro, sheep cote, hovel ) . A contriv- 
ance erected upon rivers in Scotland for the 
purpiMie of catching salmon These weirs are of 
great antiquity and consist of a kind of hedge 
formed by stakes driven into the ground, the in- 
terstices being filled with brush, and the mode 
of capturing salmon being similar to those em- 
ployed with and stake nets. See Net. 

Alexander ( 1818-88 ) . A ne- 
gro clergyman of the Protestant Episcopal 
church. He was born in New York of a slave 
father and free mother, was educated at the 
Oneida Institute, N. Y., and graduated from 
Queens’ Collie, (Dambri^^ England. He held 
a professorship in the Liberian College, at Li- 
beria, West iHrica, aJid then return^ to the 
Unit^ States, aM was rector for 22 years of 
St. Luke’s Church, Washington, D. C. He was 
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one of the flrefc clei^^ymen to enter the 

£pi£K!opal church. His works comprise : The 
Future of Afrim (1862) ; The Grmtnem of 
Christy Other Sermons (1882) ; Afr%m end 
Ameruiu { 1891 ) . 

CBtnOtL]^ krumlz, Viscest. The head 
of a theatrical family, in Dickenses Nicholos 
Nickleby. 

CBXIHCHTBB, Jebby. In IMckens's Tate of 
Two Cities^ a general-utility man in Tellson’s 
banking house by day and a “resurrection man** 
at night. 

CEtTPPI, krn'pe', Jean (1855- ). A 

French public official, bom at Toulouse, France. 
He was general advocate in the Court of Ap- 
peals at Paris, advocate at the Court of Cas- 
sation, and, being elected a deputy for Haiite- 
Garonne, served as Vice President of the Cham- 
ber. Later he was Minister of Commerce, and, 
in 1911, Minister of Foreign Affairs in the Monis 
cabinet. He was made a chevalier of the Legion 
of Honor. His publications include. Un avocot 
journnhste au XVIIle aidc/c. La cour d'a^ises: 
Pour Vexpanston economtgue dc la Frame { 1910 ) , 
Femmes cerwains d’aujourd'htn (1912). 

CEXTQtntTS, kr66'kl-fls. The I.atinired name 
of a renowned Flemish scholar of the sixteenth 
century, Jacques de Crusque. He was professor 
at Bruges, and his studies in Horace have had a 
most important influence on our knowledge of 
that poet. In his commentary on Horace ( Ant- 
werp, 1578) Cruquius gives readings from the 
four valuable ‘•Blandinian" manuscripts, since 
destroyed, one of which is very ancient, and also 
quotes’ the marginal notes of an early commenta- 
tor, whose name is lost, but who is now cited as 
“Commentator Cruquianus ” Consult Palmer, 
edition of Horace's Satires, xxix-xxxii (4th ed , 
London, 1891), and Emit, Studien zum Com- 
mentator Cruquianus (Leiprig, 1906). 

dBTTSABE (Fr. croisade, It. crociata, from 
ML cruciata, crusade, from cruciare, to mark 
viith the cross, from Lat crux, cross) A war 
undertaken for a religious purjiose; speciflcally 
one of the wars v?aged by tin* Christians for the 
recovery of the Holy Land Towards the close of 
the eleventh century, when the Byzantine Em- 
pire was m great danger of being conquered by 
the Seljukian Turks, the Emperor Alexis Com- 
nenus appealed for help. At the Council of Ck»r- 
mont, in Koveraber, 109.5, Pope Urban II 
made his memorable speech, in which he ex- 
horted hi8 hearers to bear aid to the Eastern 
Empire and to reconquer Jerusalem. His fiery 
eloquence evoked an enthusiastic response; for 
he appealed to all the motives which were then 
influential — to the spirit of religious enthusiasm, 
to the love of fighting and adventure, and to the 
desire, in many, of bettering their fortunes After 
the conclusion of Urban’s speech many pressed 
forward to take the Crusader’s vow and the 
cross, which was the symbol of this vow and 
gave its name to the movement. The agitation 
spread rapidly to all the countries of western 
Europe and embraced all ranks of society. The 
nobles made deliberate preparations for an ex- 
pedition which was expected to last three years; 
but the common people, among 'whom Peter the 
Hermit (q.v.) and others had been busily preach- 
ing the Crusade, were too impatient, and many 
of them too poor, to wait. In the spring of 1096 
thousands of men, women, and children started 
in different Imnds under the leadership of Walter 
the Penniless, Peter, and others They marched 
from Cologne and the Rhineland, across Ger- 
VoL. VI.~-21 


many, through Hungary, along the iNmulN?, an# 
southward to Coni^ntiuople. la,bpr bands were 
very disorderly; their course was marked by 
persecution of* the Jews, robbery, and plunder, 
and many of them wei^ slau^tered by the in- 
furiated inhabitants of the countries through 
which they pass^. Those who miched Con- 
stantinople were received gracleusly by the Em- 
peror. Their disorderly wiiiduct, however, soon 
caused him to transport them to Asia Minor, 
where almost all were slain by the Turks, The 
march of these disorderly bands is generally 
styled tlie Peasants' Crusade. 

The First Crusade, 1096-99. In the summer 
and fall of 1096 the real armies, Iwl by the 
nobles, lie^mn their march. Aiiiong the Imdera 
w'cre Godfrey of Bouillon, Bohemond. Prince of 
Tarentum. Robert of Normandy. Robert of Flan- 
ders, and Raymond. Count of Touloum*. who wm 
the latest of all to start. They proceeded by dif- 
ferent routes to Constantinople, where tliey were 
delayiHl by the Emperor, who was alarmed by 
their numbers and lack of discipline, but wished 
to make usi' of their strength. An agreement 
was finally made, by which almost all of the 
leaders were induced to become his vassals, but 
in the campaign which f<dlowt*d neither party 
kept its promises, and the long negotiations re- 
Kuittxl only in a mutual feeling of antagonism, 
which proved disastrous to the Christian cause. 
All of the Crusaders met at the siege of Niea*a, 
in May, 1097, wdien the army may have num- 
bered 100,000, Ix'sides the w'omen and noncom- 
batants. Six millions were said to have taken 
the cross, hut undoubtedly the number was 
greatly exaggerated; man}, besides, who had 
taken the vow* had turned hack or were dead. 
Kica>a was taken, the Sultan of leonium was 
defeated at Dorvheuni, and in a few months the 
Crusaders accomplished the arduous march to 
Antioch, which was captured after a siege lasting 
from Oct. 21, 1097. to dune 2, 1098 In the 
meantime Baldwin, brother of Godfrey, had 
taken possession of Edessa for himself, and Bohe- 
mond now established himself as Prince of An- 
tioch. The leaders beeiirne so intent on making 
conquests for their ow*n profit that the advance 
to .lerusnlem was delaved for months. Finally, 
on .Tune 7, 1099, the remnants of the army, about 
20,000 in number, reached Jerusalem. After a 
siege of five weeks the city was eaptun*d, by 
reckless daring, on July 15 The Crusaders 
vented their wrath in an indiscriminate mas- 
sacre, in which neither youth nor age was spared, 
and mc'n and women were slaughtered in the 
holy places. The leaders wrote home exultlngly, 
“ In Solomon’s Porch and in his temple our men 
rode in the blood of the Saracens up to the 
knees of their horses.” Godfrey was elected 
“Baron and Defender of the Holy Sepulchre,” 
and after the battle of Ascalon, in which the 
Egyptian army w'as defeated with great slaugh- 
ter, almost all of the Crusaders retiimt^ home, 
leaving Godfrey with a small band of followers 
to defend Jerusalem. Bohemond held Antioch 
with his Norman followers. Baldwin was in the 
distant Edessa. A large part of Asia Minor was 
restored to the Greek Emperor. The news of the 
victories gained by the Crusaders set into motion 
three great armies from France, Germany, and 
Italy (1101-02 ) , but, owing to their own exet^em 
and* folly, they fell an easy prey to the Mussul- 
mans in Asia Minor. 

The Second Cruimde, 1147-49. In 1144 Bd^^ta 
was captured by the Mohammedans. The newe 
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of its loss aroused ^reat alarm in the West, 
and a new Crusade was initiated, in which spe- 
cial privileges were offert'd to all participants. 
Bernard of Clairvaux was the great preacher 
of this movement. Conrad III of Germany 
and I^uis VII of France took the cross and 
led great armies to the relief of the Holy Land, 
Conrad and Frederick Barbarossa starting from 
Ratisbon, in April, 1147. The march was very 
disorderly, and when the Crusaders entered the 
Byzantine Empire they came to blows with 
the Creeks. After much trouble the Bosporus 
was crossed, and the army advanced into Asia 
Minor, led by Greek guides. The guides proved 
unsatisfactory, the troops were harassed by the 
Turks, and finally, threatened with famine and 
death, they retreated, closely pursued by the 
(‘Ticrny, only a very few getting back to Kiciea, 
Louis had better fortune, liis army was more 
orderly, and be was w'ell received by the Greek 
Emperor, although, when the French King 
crossed to Asia Minor, t)ie Emperor refused to 
furnish guides until Louis and his barons had 
taken the oath of liomage. Near Nicaea they 
met the German fugitives, with whom they 
joined forces and marched along the coa'st. 
Conrad soon turiu'd hack and spent the winter 
in Constantinople, but Louis W’ent on, and, after 
meeting with a terrible defeat, in which the 
Icms was vory great, he and his knights 
w'ent by ships to Antioch, while the common 
people were left behind to be slaughtered. From 
Antioch Louis proceeded to Jerusalem, where 
he was }oiiied by Conrad. Together they planned 
the renew.nl of hostilities on a grand scale, but 
their schemes miscarried, and the kings W'ent 
liome in disgust 

The Third Crusade, 1189-01. Tlie capture of 
Jeruhulem by Saladin, in 1187, caused Frederick 
BarbaroKsa, Philip Augustus of France, and 
Richard the Lion-Hearted of England to take 
the cross Frederick was drowned soon after 
he reached Syria. Richard and Philip captured 
.\ere after a long siege, but the two kings 
f|uarreled so bitterly that Philip w'ent liome 
soon after the capture. Richard, thwarted at 
every turn by Saladin (q.v ), was compelled to 
make a truce without accomplishing anything 
more. 

The Fourth Crusade, 1201-04. Innocent III 
(q.v.) made every effort to bring about a new 
Crusade. A great number of Latin noldes and 
knights wore induced to take the cross, and the 
enthusiasm of the people W'as unlamnded. 
Among the leaders in this Crusade were Baldwin 
of Flanders, Boniface of I^Iontferrat, Geoffroy 
do Villehardouin, Louis of Blois, and Simon de 
Montfort. Arrangements were made wuth 
Venice that the Republic should supply the ves- 
sels and provisions foi the jouiney; but, w’ben 
the Crusaders reached Venice, they could not 
raise the amount agieed upon for payment. 
After a long delay tliey made a new bargain 
with Venice by undertaking to capture for her 
the city of ^ara, m Dalmatia. The common 
soldiers were kept in ignorance of the infamous 
plan until it w’as too late for effectual protest. 
Zara was sacked, and the army spent the winter 
there. In the meantime a new plot wa,s hatched 
by which, under pretence of reinstating the 
rightful Bvzantine Emperor. Isaac Angelus, the 
Crusade W'as diverted to Constantinople. Isaac 
Angelus was restored to his throne, but, as he 
was not able to fulfill the conditions to which 
lie had been compelled to agree, the Crusaders 


turned against him. Constantinople was cap- 
tured a s«;ond time and sacked {1204). Much 
of the city was burned, precious works of art 
were destroyed, and enormous quantities of 
booty were secured. The Crusaders and the 
Venetians divided their conquests, and the Latin 
Empire (q.v.) was established. 

The last three Crusades effected little perma- 
nent good for the Christian cause. The Fifth 
Crusade took place in 1228-29. The German 
Emperor, Frederick II (q.v.), who had taken 
the vow, went to the Holy Land and, by a 
treaty with the Mohammedan powers, secured 
Jerusalem. In 1244 the Holy City fell into 
the hands of the Kliaresmians. The Sixth Cru- 
sade (124ff-54) was led by Louis IX of France 
(St. Louis). He invaded Egvpt and, although 
at first successful, was soon defeated, captured, 
and compelled to pay an enormous ransom. He 
then went to the Holy Land, rebuilt some for- 
tresses, but accomplished little of importance. 
In 1270 he started on the Seventh Crusade, 
hut was induced to turn aside to Tunis, W'here 
he died. Edward Plantagenet associated him- 
self wnth Louis IX in that Crusade. He aban- 
doned the Holy Land in 1272, and this year is 
generally considered to mark the end of the 
Crusades. 

In addition to the seven principal Crusaijes, 
there were countless other expeditions. In some 
of these large armies took part, as in the Cru- 
sade of 1101, of which mention has been made; 
the German Crusade of 1197. the Children's 
Crusade (qv.) in 1212. and the Crusade of 
Jolin of Brienne and Andrew^ II of Hungary in 
1217-21, which achieved the conquest of Dami- 
etta, in Egypt, in 1219. The last is often 
called the Fifth Crusade, and in fact the first 
four Crusades are the only ones to which the 
same numbers are assigned by unanimous con- 
sent. In addition, almost every year, from 1100 
to 1270, small bands of Crusaders w’ent to the 
Holy Land, and after 1270 many attempts w’ore 
made to reconquer Jerusalem There w^ere aRo 
Ciusades m the West against the Moors in 
Spam and against the heathen Prussians. (See 
TEnoxiC Kmghts.) Besides these Crusades 
against pagans many Crusades w’ere preached 
against the Albigenses (q.v.), the Hobenstaufen 
(q.v.), and other opponents of the popes, the 
name being used for all kinds of expeditions in 
which the Church was interested. 

The Results of the Crusades. The Crusades 
w^ere of very great importance in the history of 
Europe in that thtw accelerated many move- 
ments w’^hicb without them would probably have 
advanced much more gradually. They contrib- 
uted to the giow’th of the ^eat Italian sea- 
ports by establishing closer commercial com- 
munications between Europe and the East; 
they enriched the Church and increased its 
powers, and they helped to develop the strength 
of the French monarchy by killing off large 
numbers of the turbulent nobility, or remov- 
ing them to a more grateful field of activity 
in Asia, and Africa. For Europe at large the 
most important results were these: 1. They 
cheeked the advance of the Mohammedans for 
a considerable period of time; for, by carrying 
the war into the enemy’s country, they pre- 
vented his advance into Europe. It is true 
that too much stress may be laid on this fact, 
for the Crusades undoubtedly weakened the 
Bymntine Empire and made it an ^isier prey 
for the Turks in the fifteimth century; but in 
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the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the Cru- 
sading states in the East served as outpmta to 
guard against the invasion of Europe, 2. The 
Crusades enricl»d Europe greatly hy promoting 
the growth of commerce. In order to transfer 
the Crusading armies and to supply their various 
needs, large ships had to he built. Thest' 
brought back to the W^t the products of the 
Orient- In Asia and Africa the Crusaders ac- 
quired new tastes and desires, which had to Ih* 
gratified by a more extensive commerce — ^wit- 
ness the remarkable growth in the use of sugar 
and spices in the twelfth century. Money, which 
previously had been hoardt'd, was put into cir- 
culation to equip the crusading hosts. All of 
these causes led to a remarkable growth in 
wealth and prosperity, which benefited eaptH^ially 
the inhabitants of the cities in western Europe. 
This is regarded by many as the most important 
result of the Crusades. 3 The Crusades caused 
a broadening of the intellectual horizon and 
originated a tendency towards skepticism. ‘*0n 
its Oriental ^tudienremen young Europe studied 
industriously and with great results.” The con- 
stant contact for two centuries with the more 
advanced Byzantine and Arabic culture taught 
the Crusaders many les'*ons in civilization. The 
admiration which they learned to feel for here- 
tics and Mohammedans dispelled many of their 
prejudices. Some Crusaders became Moham- 
medans, others became frtHdhinkers. There was 
a rapid spread of heresies. ” The roots of the 
Benaissance are to lie found in the civilization 
of the Crusades.” There have been three periods 
of great advance in the history of Europe — the 
Crusades, the Reformation, and tlie French 
Revolution; and of these thn*e the Crusades 
vrere not the least important and influential. 

Bibliography. The literature of the Crusades 
is very extensive, and only a few of the princi- 
pal titles ean be given. Tlu* most important 
collection of source-, is the Rrcueil de<t his- 
tortcns fle^ croimdeH, of which 1.) folio volumes 
have been published (Paris, 1841 et seq ). Con- 
sult also Bongars, (irnia Det per Francos 
(Hanover. 1611); the publications of the So- 
ci^t4 de rOrient (Paris, 1878-84), Villchar- 
douin and De Joinville, FhromdeH of the Crusades 
(“Everyman’s Library,” lh08). Of general his- 
tones the best are* Wilken, (ieschichte der 
Kreuzzuge 17 vola , Leipzig, 1807-32) . Micliaud, 
f/Htstotre des crotmdes (Paris, 1825-20, nianv 
later editions), and also an English translation 
by Robson, History of the Crusades (London, 
1881) ; Kugler, Ceschichte der Kreuzzuge (Ber- 
lin, 1891), Archer and Kingsford, 7'he Cru- 
sades (New York, 1895) ; Br6hier, J/Eghse 
et VOrtent mi Mogen Age (Pans, 1907) , Prutz, 
Kulturgeschwhte der Kreuzzuge (Berlin. 1883) ; 
Von Sybel, (feschiekte des ersten Kreuzzuges 
(Ijcipzig, 1900) ; Rohricbt, Ceschichte des 
Komgreichs Jerusalem (Berlin, 1898). See 
Antioch, Pbincipalitt of; Dandolo, Latin 
Kingdom of Jisusalem. 

CBITSJlBE, Chiujren’s. See Children’s 
Crusade. 

CBITSCA, krm ' Bkk , Accademia deixa. See 
Academy. 

CBtrSEHSTOLPE, kroo'zen-stoPpe, Magnus 
Jakob von (1795-1865). A Swedish publicist 
and author, bom in JOnkbping. He became 
editor of Btallningar och forhillanden in 1838 
and for publishing therein certain expressions 
against the government was imprisoned from 
1838 to 1841. He is best known for his his- 


torical fiction, such as Mormnm (' The Mtmr,* 
1840-44) and Carl Johan iteh Brmskame. (*Cftrl 
Johan and the Swedes,’ 1845-46), Ctmsult 
Ahnfelt, flows Jakob C. (2 vols„ 188(^-81). 

CBHSHIHG MACSmEBT, Sec Grinding 
A.ND PUIVERIKINO MaUHIKERY, 

CBUSIHS, kroi^j^-qs, Otto (1857- ). A 

German clas-sical scholar, h<»rn at Haii«vt»r. 
He became professor at the l^niversitv of Heidel- 
berg in 1898 and at Munich in 1903. His 
w'orks include; Zur gi techm'hen Heligiornge-' 
sehtehte (1886); Vntersttrhuugen zu Nerondas 
(1892); ete. He tMlittnl Phtfologus : Herondas 
(1901); Faheln d* s Uabtuts (1897); and 
Gnechische Lyrtker (1897 et seij.). Since 1910 
he has, with other'«, published soverul volunit'S 
of Das Frbc der After Hehtiften uher Wesen 
vnd Wtrkung drr Anitke (Leipzig). 

CBTTSOE, kroo'sd, Robinson, See Koiunson 
Crusoe. 

CBUSQTTiE, JAcqi ks dk Sec Latiiiizid form 
CKI'QUIUS ♦ 

CRtrSTA'CEA (Neo-Lat, nom. pi., from Lat. 
crusta, crust). A class of gill-hcaring aijuatic 
anthropods, differing from other Brunchiata in 
having five pairs of appendages on the head, the 
first two of which are antentue, and in having 
all of the limbs except the first pair of antenm® 
hirainoso. 

Structure. The Crustacea derive their name 
from the hard armor which in most of them 
coiers ti>e whole IkkIv, forming a complex exo- 
skehdon, ealcarcous and mteriwdiate between 
shell and hone in the higher forms, wliile in the 
lower and smaller kinds it consists principally 
of chitin and corresp»»nds more in'arly m its 
nature with the integuincmts of insects. It is 
secreted b\ the epid<*rrniH on its miter side and 
ser\es not inerelv for protection, hut also for the 
attachment of the rnusclea. Its color is depend- 
ent upon the absence or presence and amount 
of pigiiumt, wliieh is also a product of the epi- 
dermis and IS formed during the growth of the 
skeleton. These pigment cells an* ofttm very 
ornamental, especially under the microscope, 
as their shape is beautifully and very irregu- 
larly stellate llswallv, howeviT, the pigment 
is so abundant as to make th«‘ body W’all opaque 
and the individual pigment cells are no longer 
visible. The imneral mattiT of the skeleton is 
chiefly carbonate of lime. The smallest crusta- 
ceans have little or none in the skeleton, hut 
in all of the larger forms it is present in greater 
or less ahundanee. In the so-called “stone 
crabs” so much is present that the skeleton is 
really as hard as a rock. In all cases, however, 
where tile skeleton coders a joint it is thin 
and free from mineral matter, thus permitting 
perfect freedom of movement. 1'he bristles and 
hairs often found on the outside of the skele- 
ton are of the same essential structure as it and 
have a central core of epidermig. In barnaeies 
(q.v.), oatracods, w'ater fleas (q.v.), and a ff*w 
other crustaieans, there is, in addition to the 
external skeletmi, and formed as an outgrowth 
of it, a true, ghell, who^ only function is 
protection. This shell may consigt of several 
pieces, as in barnacles, or be strictly bivalve, as 
in water fleas, and it may be wholly chitinous 
or very firmly calcified. Sometimes it is capable 
of inclosing the entire animal, hut often it <mly 
seems to protect certain parts. It is usually 
hinged along the dorsal side of the animal, 
where it is attaclM*d to the skeleton and is 
supplied with inuseles for closing it. 
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The erttfttaeean hody is composed of segments, 
some very distinct, while others coalesce or are 
©onsolidated, of which the thorax of a crab af- 
fords an excellent example. The first five rings 
are r^arded as forming the head, the next 
eight the thorax, when that part of the body 
is separable from what follows. 

Epidermis and Molting . — ^The crustaceous cov- 
ering has beneath it a true skin and, like the 
epidermis, is cast oflf from time to time and sup- 
plied anew, as the growth of the animal requires 
more room for the internal parts In this 
molting or casting of the shell the animal divests 
itself of its covering, not in separate parts, but 
in one piece, including the coverings of the 
limbs and even of the antennae, although the 
membranes which connect the hard plates are 
split and torn. A period of apparent sickness 
precedes, and agitation accompanies the process; 
and the thick muscular parts of the limbs of 
crabs and lobstt^il become soft and flaccM, so 
as to be more easily extricated from their hard 
covering. The loss of a limb, which sometimes 
takes place in this process and is otherwise a 
frequent occurrence, is easily repaired, for a 
new one grows in its stead; but it is a curious 
circumstence that in order to this reproduction 
the limb must be broken off at a particular 
joint, the second from the body, thus leaving 
only a short stump, and when a limb is broken 
elsewhere, the animal itself exercises the re- 
markable power of throwing it off by this joint. 

Eocomotwe and Other Organs . — The principal 
organ of locomotion in many Crustacea, as in 
tht» lobster, shrimp, etc., is the abdomen, ter- 
minating in fanlike appendages; by bending 
the abdomen suddenly down under the body, t!ie 
animal darts backward in the water. The 
limbs, which are connected with the thoracic 
rings, are, in some, organs of swimming; those 
of others are used for walking at the bottom 
of the water or on dry ground. Some have 
“swimming feet” or pleop^s attached to the 
abdomen, often very different from the thoracic 
legs. The legs of home are fitted for burrow- 
ing. The first pair of legs .is not infrequently 
transformed into a pair of powerful pincers or 
“claws,” the last joint but one being prolonged 
BO as to oppose the last joint, which becomes 
attached as to the side of it, and these are 
used for seizing and tearing food. The first 
pair of appendages are organs of touch called 
“antennules” ; following these are the an- 
tenna?, also sense organs , them come a pair of 
powerful jaws, the mandibles; and back of these 
are two pairs of accessory jaws, the maxillae. 
The thoracic feet, which follow in regular order, 
are sometimes modified to function as Jaws and 
are then called “maxillipeds.” In some forms 
the mouth parts are greatly modified to form 
sucking instead of masticating organs. The 
di^stive organa are very simple: there is a 
short but capacious gullet, a large stomach, and 
a straight and simple intestinal tube. A well- 
develop^ digestive gland called the “liver** is 
often present. The pyloric region of the stom- 
ach is sometimes furnished with a remarkable 
apparatus of hard tubercles or sharp teeth for 
grinding or tearing food. Many of the Crus- 
tacea OB animal food and aiv very vora- 

cious; many, however, feed on vegetable food. 
The nervous system of crustaceans agrees gen- 
erally with that of other anthropoda and ex- 
hibits many gradations of concentration. The 


eyes are either simple (ocelli), aggregate (con- 
sisting of several ocelli under a common cornea) , 
or compound ; and the compound eyes are 
often elevated on stalks. Besides eyes some 
crustaceans have ciliated pite or cavities that 
seem to be sense organs, perhaps for smell or 
taste. Others have otocysts or positional 
organs, but it is doubtful whether any have 
the sense of hearing. In some Schizopoda there 
are also “accessory eyes*’ on the basal points 
of certain thoracic feet and in the middle line 
of the abdomen. The gills are variously placed, 
on the sides of the body, or on the thoracic 
limbs, on the abdominal legs, etc. The heart is 
always in the middle line of the body on the 
dorsal side, is of variable form, and distributes 
the blood by a number of trunks through the 
system; but the blood returns to venous si- 
nuses, from which, and not from the heart, it is 
sent into the gills, and it is not until after its 
aeration in the gills that it comes to the heart 
again. 

Beproduction and Ecology. The sexes are 
distinct in most Crustacea, and all are ovipa- 
rous. The eggs are almost invariably hatched 
in water, even thc^e of terrestrial forms, and a 
sort of incubation often takes place, as the eggs 
are carried about under the abdomen or thorax 
of the female, attached to the pleopods or other 
appendages. Except in a few cases the develop- 
ment takes place by metamorphosis, through a 
very remarkable series of larval stages. All the 
lower Crustacea hatch as minute, oval, unseg- 
mented creatures with three pairs of append- 
ages, and this larva is called a “nauplius.” Al- 
though the higher Crustacea hatch as a more 
higlily organized form called “zoea,” and later 
pass through an intermediate larval form, the 
“megalops,” all pass through a nauplius stage 
in the egg. See Barnacle for illustration of 
nauplius, and see Crab for illustrations of zoea 
and megalops. 

More than 10,000 species of living Crustacea 
are known, of which the greater number are 
marine, some inhabit fresh waters, running or 
stagnant, comparatively few are terrestrial. 
Many exhibit a high degree of intelligence. The 
Crustacea constitute, in an economic sense, per- 
haps the most important group of invertebrates. 
The myriads of the smaller forms that drift 
about the ocean and the great lakes furnish the 
greater part of the fare of the important food 
fishes and are thus indirectly of value to man- 
kind. In the economy of the ocean itself Crus- 
tacea are also of great importance, for they act 
as the natural scavengers of the sea. 

Classification and Phylogeny. Classifica- 
tion of the Crustacea is based upon the number 
and manner of consolidation of the segments of 
the body and upon the number and character of 
the appendages. There are thi^e large groups, 
(1) Trilobita, (II) Entomostraca, and (III) 
Malacostraca (qq.v.), which may be considered 
to constitute subclasses. The principal charac- 
ters of these subclasses and their component 
orders, together with some notes of the geologi- 
cal history of the groups, are here briefly given. 

I. Trilobita. This is an extinct group of 
Crustacea that lived during Paleozoic time only. 
No near relatives are known, though they ex- 
hibit some affinities with the Phyllopoda. The 
body consists of three regions-^head, thorax, 
and* abdomen — ^and it is ^rtber divided by a 
raised median dorsal rid^ into three longiteid- 
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iml l<rties trmk wMck character the gfovtp de* 
iItm its name. The thormx has a variable 
Bumbcr (i to 19) of s^memts that are so 
articulated as to enable tlie animal to coil itself 
more or l^s clo^ly after the manner of an 
armadillo. The trilobites constitute a very 
primitive group of Crustacea, and. as their 
remains are found in the oldest sedimentary 
rocks, they were among the earliest inhabitants 
of the earth. They are of great importance to 
the geologist, as the various species are very 
characteristic of the particular layers of rock in 
ahich they occur, and for this reason they will 
be more fully described in an article under their 
own name. 

II. Er^TOMOSTRACA. The members of this sub- 
class present a great variety of form and habit 
of life, but they are alike in the variabiliti of 
the degree of segmentation of the body. They 
are with few exceptions small, and all are 
aquatic. They are divided into four orders. 1 . 
In the order PJuiUopndn the segmentation is 
distinct, the anterior portion of the body is 
covered bv a cephalic shield, and the thoracic 
appendages are leaflike, this latter character 
giving the group its name. In Bome phyllopods, 
as .4 pus, and the brine shrimps {Branehtpus 
and Ariemia), the bod\ is elongated, well M'g- 
mented. partly covered by a single dorsal shield 
and divided into three regions In other genera, 
as Daphnia and E^ihcria, the body is not well 
aeginented and is inclosed in a bivalve shell 
articulated hr a hinge at the dorsal median 
line. Tile phvllopods are douhtfullv reprentmted 
m the Cambrian rocks One genus. Estheria, 
has enjoyed a remarkably long life period, since 
it has existed from Dovoniun to r«>cent times. 
During the Devonian and Carboniferous periods 
the Phyllopoda abounded in the brackish uatera 
of the eoa'^tal swamps, in the rocks of the 
Tertiary era thi* members of this order are leas 
common. A single doubtful representative of 
the suborder Cladocera. the genus Ltfnrettrs, 
has been found in the ('arboniferous rocks 2. 
()fst}arof!a . — In this order the animals are all 
small, mostly microscopic, and with the body 
inclosed in a hinged bivalve shell tliat can he 
tiglitlv shut by a specially diweloped adductor 
muscle These animals occur by myriads in the 
modem ocean, sea.-,, and lakes, mostly swimming 
near the surface of the \vater, and they seem 
to have lived in t^jual abundance in the seas of 
past time, for their fossil shells are common m 
all the aqueous rwks from those of Cambrian 
to those of r<‘cent time. Their greatest ex- 
pansion was in the Ordovician and Silurian, and 
again in the Carboniferous and Cretaceous 
periods, hixamples are Beyrtchta, Leperditia, 
and Cypris. 3. Copepoda — These are all recent 
forms, w'ltli elongated well -segmented bodies in 
all except the degenerate parasitic members of 
the order. The limbs of the free-swimming 
gpc^cies are biramous; those of the parasites 
are greatly reduced in size or entirely wanting. 
Examples; the water flea (Cyclops), the flsh 
lice {Lem€m), and carp lice (Argutus). 4. 
Ctrripedia. — In this order, the barnacles, we 
see perhaps the most aberrant of all crusta- 
ceans. Bwause of the usual sessile habit of 
life, the body of the animal has suffered so 
great modification that only the study of the 
developmental stages shows that the peculiar 
forms of the adult barnacles are acquired after 
passing through a series of larval stages exactly 
parallel to th«^ of other Entomostraca. The 


body of the adult is attached by the hmd* It fa 
inclosed in a leathery int^ument that dewlqpt 
articulated calcareous plates and is raised up^ 
a peduncle as in the gome barnacle {Eopm) \ or 
it may be eontaimd in a calcareous hm made 
of a stories of stony platt® firmly joined to each 
other and to the foreign ohjwt that serves as a 
support, as in the acorn shell (Balaaua). The 
earliest members of the order, TurrUepas and 
Plumuhtes, appeared in Cambrian and Ordo- 
vician time, and ivere ancestors of Lepm, while 
the oldest relative of viz., Potopo- 

t^rruma, iiceurs in the Lower Devonian rocks, and 
the genus Bafanus itself 1ms been found in the 
;Mesoj'oic and Tertiary deposits. The Cirripedia 
atTord the largest examples of Entomostraca in 
some of the goo.se barnacles that attain a length 
of 8 or 9 inches, and they furnish also the 
most degenerate forms in those RhizcKH‘phala 
that Ii\e as parasites in the bodies of crabs. 
See BAR^’ACLE; COPEPODA; OsTRACODA; PllYL- 
lopoda; Entomostraca; and Plate of Bar- 
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Til. Malacosiraca (crabs, lobsters, etc ). 
The most commonly known, the largest, and the 
most highly organized Ciustacea belong to this 
division. The body consists of a constant num- 
ber of segments (20 or 21), distributed betwwn 
the head (5), the thorax (8), and the abdomen 
(7). In most of the orders the head and thorax 
are fused to form a ceplmlothorax of 13 seg- 
ments, and each segm, iit hears a pair of append- 
ages, all of which are usually well differentiated 
to perform special functions. The compound 
eyes are stalked in all orders except the Cuma- 
eea and Arthrostraca. 1. The order PhpllO’ 
earida wa.s much more fully repri'senteil in 
Paleozoic times than it is now by such gtmera 
as Veratwcnris, ErhtnoeariK, Pephneartt^ etc., 
in which the (s’phalotliorax was covered by a 
lunged bivahe shell provided with an adductor 
niusoJe like that in the bivalve phyllopods and 
the ostracods. The order enjoyed a long life 
period, as it first appeurisl in the Upper Cam- 
brian, and it lasted to the end of the Paleozoic 
3'hrough the Mesozoic and Tertiary eras the 
ord<*r could not ha\c lieen very abundant, as no 
fossil remains referable' to it have been found 
in the rocks of those ages, and the modern 
genera, three in number, show eonaiderable modi- 
fications from their early ancestors. This 
group presents syntlietic types which may have 
given rise on the one hand to the Phyllopoda, 
and on the other to the higher Crustacea repre- 
sented by the Rchizopoda and Deenpoda. (Ree 
Phyllocarida.) 2. Bchizopodn . — ^Tbe animals 
of this order, the opossum shrimps (My ms), 
resemlde in their general form the shrimps and 
prawns among the decapods. They are, how- 
ever, more loosely built, and the thordcic limlis, 
of wdiich tiiere are eight pairs, are biramous 
(whence the name), and all alike. These char- 
acters mark the group as of primitive rank. 
Its redation, as one of lower phylogenetic rank, 
to the Decapoda, is shown by the fact that cer- 
tain decapods, such as the prawns, pass in their 
ontogeny, i.e., in their development from egg 
to adult, through a “mysis stage,” in which 
sehizopod characteristics are strongly marked. 
The fossil genera Archmomris, Crangopms, and 
Pygocephalim from the Carboniferous, and pos- 
sibly also Padmemris and OampsonyaCf the latter 
from the Permian, are the earlieat ancestors of 
the Schizopoda. These all present very primi- 
tive characters and are separated from the 
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modern de»£^4aiits by tbe ioterval irf 

and Tertiary time, from which we have no 

traces ©f the group. 

S. Bempoda , — The character npon which the 
order (shrimps, lobsters, and crabs) is based is 
the prominence of the five posterior pairs of 
thoracic limbs developed as walking fc^t; the 
three anterior pairs being adapted as maxilli- 
pedes or accessory moutli parts. The first pair 
of walking feet is usually provided with strong 
ehebe, or nipping claws. The cephalothorax is 
covert*d by a single firm carapace, which in many 
crabs IS so shaped as to afford a most efficient 
protective covering for the entire animal, includ- 
ing the legs. The frontal portion of this cara- 
pace is produced into an anterior rostrum that 
is often of considerable length, and the lateral 
portions are extended downward to cover the 
gills, which are borne on the bases of the thoracic 
limbs. The order is divided into two suborders: 
the Macrura, with long-tailed bodies, as the 
shrimp, prawn (Pafrvmon) , and lobster {Ho- 
maruf!) ; and the Briichyura, or crabs, with the 
abdomen reduced and closidy applied to the 
under surface of the cephalothorax. A number 
of species allied to the hermit crab (Pagurus), 
often distinguished under the Bubordinal desig- 
nation Anonnira, arc either Macrura or Brachy- 
ura wliich, througli adaptation to their ptn-uhar 
habits of life, in occupying the discarded shells 
of gastropods, have lost tlie regularity of their 
thoracic and abdominal segments. The com- 
pound eyes of all decapods are raised on stalks, 
which in many crabs are developed to extraor- 
dinary lengths. Some of the largest among 
Crustacea are found among the dwapods. As a 
rule, the quick -swimming decapods (prawns) 
may be recognized by the lateral compression 
of the body, wftile the bottom crawlers have a 
more or less flattened form. The crabs are the 
most highly spindalized forms of all Crustacea, 
and they exhibit many interesting and peculiar 
adaptations to habit of life. (Stnj Ckab; Lob- 
ster; Prawn, eic.) The early ancestry of 
the decapods is not well known for those periods 
previous to Mesozoic tune. Borne doubtful 
Paleozoic forms that eccni to be transitional 
between the sehizopods and decapods are Palmh 
patmmim^ from the Devonian of Ohio, and 
AnthrapaJtrmon, from the coal measures of Illi- 
nois, but during this era the older was greatly 
8ul»ordinaied to other crustaceans like the 
trilobites and ostracods, and to tlie merosto- 
mates, represented by Eurgpterns, In the Meso- 
zoic of Kurope the groiiji attained a great 
development, and this continued through the 
eaily Tertiary period. Fossil decapod remains 
are peculiarly sparse in the American deposits 
of these periods. The Jurassic lithographic 
slates of 'Bavaria have afforded large numbers 
of finely preserved specimens of fossil decapods 
of many genera and species. Some of these, as 
Erym, have modern representatives, as IPd/e- 
morsto, still living in the abysmal depths of the 
ocean. Other genera, among them the prawn 
(Pmwm), began in tiie JiiraNsie and Cretaceous 
periods and have survived without change of 
greater than specific rank throughout the suc- 
ceeding ages, and are now abundant in the 
Mediterranean Sea and the Atlantic and Indian, 
oceans. The Macrura declined to'warda the end 
of Cretawous time and gave way to the Brachy- 
ura, which attained great expansion during ttie 
Eocene or earh Tertiary period. In fact, the 
crabs were the dominant type^ of invertebrate 


life in many parte of the Tertiary seas of 
Europe, and their fossil remains are now found 
in abundance in the rocks that are relics of 
those seas. The Eocene depi^ite of the I^ndoa 
Clay of England, those of Bavaria and Hungry, 
and especially those of Vicenza, in northeastern 
Italy, have afforded the finest specimens, nearly 
all of which belong to modem families. 

4. Stomatopoda , — This is a small order com- 
prising nine marine genera, of which the best 
known is the mantis shrimp {Sguilla). They 
have the body loosely built, elongated, and flat- 
tened, with an incomplete carapace that leaves 
the three poi^terior thoracic segments uncovered, 
and with a disproportionately large abdomen. 
The five anterior pairs of thoracic limbs func- 
tion as maxillipedes, the second pair being much 
the largest and provided with a spiny terminal 
segmtmt tliat folds back upon the penultimate 
segment, like a knife blade into its handle, to 
form a very efficient clasping organ. A powerful 
burrowing organ, developed by the union of the 
sixth pair of abdominal appendages with the 
terminal plate, or tel son, enables the animal to 
bury itself in the sandy bottoms near shore. 
Fossil forms of this group are rare. The earli- 
est, Necroseylla, from the coal measures of Eng- 
land. resemi)les Sqnilla. Another allied genus, 
Hculda^ is found in fine preservation in the 
lithographic slates of the Bavarian Jurassic, 
and HquxUa is found in the same horizon and 
in Bueceeding horizons of the Cretaceous and 
Tertiary. 

6. Cumacca . — Another small order of prawn- 
like Cru.stacea, in W’hich the compound eyes 
are sessile and sometimes fused together or 
are entirely absent. The carapace is further re- 
duced than in the Stomatopoda, for it leaves the 
five posterior pairs of thoracic segments uncov- 
ered. ()nlv two pairs of thoracic limbs function 
as maxilhpides, and six pairs are legs, of which 
two or three anterior pairs are biramous. This 
group is related to the Scliizopoda and Isopoda, 
no fossil representatives of it are known. 

6. Arthrostraca . — In this large order the 
fusion of the segments is still further reduced, 
only one or two of the anterior being united 
with the head to form a rudimentary cephalo- 
tliorax. These fused segments bear maxilli- 
pedes, while the remaining free segments bear 
legs that end in claws or are built for swim- 
ming. The two suborders are quite different in 
outw'ard appearances. The Amphipoda have the 
body laterally compressed and the legs adapted 
for swimming and jumping, as in the sand fleas 
{Gammarus and Orehestia.) The Isopoda have 
the body dorsoventrally flattened, the legs 
adapted for crawling, and the abdominal seg- 
ments are fused to form a single terminal plate. 


Explanation op Pi.at» op Cbubtacea, Fossil.. 

1. Dromiopsts, a touimI crab from the Upper Cretaceous 
of Denmark 2 LeperdUia, an ostracod; Silunan, island 
of Gotland. 3. Mger, a prawn, Jurasme liihographic lime- 
atones, Bavana. 4. Xanihepsis, a cyclometopan crab, 
Eocene, Bavaria. 5. Tumhpas, a primitive cimped, al- 
lied to the goose barnacle, Siluiiui; Dudley, England. 6. 
Sculda pennata, a stomatopod, Upper Jura of Bavana, A, 
outline of the fossil, B, dorsal view of head, C, ventral view 
of entire body, showing thoracro and abdommal appendi^;^. 
7 Cwaltocom, a phyllocand, Ordovician, Lanarkshire, S^t- 
land; showing the bivalve shell, some of the he^ append- 
ages, and the segmented long adidomen with termund roinea 
8. PiUmocretma, a barnacle, allwd to the acorn shelf, im- 
bedded in a fossil coral of Lower Devoniaa age. New York 
State, a, a phyllocwid with ^ino^ canroai*; 

Chemuiw; New York State. 10 Erifon, a maenuran; litho- 
graphic of Bavana; A, ventral aigieet; B, dorsal 
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The Amfhwp^a) are wheSij 

ac^oatie, in both wmttMe and fresh water, and are 
oftoi also found lining in the damp flotsam and 
jetsam of the hei^h between low and high tides. 
The isc^>ods. while generally aquatic^ afford some 
fine examples of adaptation to terrestrial con- 
ditions in the wood louse lOatsens) and pill 
bug (ArmadiJUdium) f which are commonly 
found under the bark of dead trees «nd in other 
like situations, Paleontol^ically the ainphipods 
are of little importance. The earliest indis- 
putable ancestor is AcanthoteUony of the Car- 
boniferous, and the genua OammaruB itself is 
found in the Tertiary roeks. The isopods are 
better known in a fossil state, and the ancestors 
seem to have been, as a rule, of larger size than 
the recent forms. Arthraplmra of the Car- 
boniferous attained a length of about 20 inches. 
PraareturuSr also a large form, from the Old 
Red Sandstone of the English Devonian, is the 
earliest isopod known. Archfrom^ma^ 
sphittoma, and Eosphctronm are other genera 
from the Mesozoic and Teitiary naks that are 
closely allied to modern forms. 

Guolog^cai Distribution. The accompanying 
table indicates in a rough way the larger classi- 
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BCrSTOBICAL VIEW OF CBOfftACaA. 


tieation of the Crustacea and the distribution 
and expansion of the various subdivisions in 
past geologic times. It shows that certain types, 
especially the more primitive, played more im- 
portant roles in the early ages than they do 
at present, and that they have been superseded 
by the more specialized types. The letters at 
the heads of the vertical columns indicate the 
geological systems as follows: C, Cambrian; O, 
Ordovician , B, Silurian ; D, Devonian ; Cb. Car- 


boniferous; Pj Permian; T, Tria^ioi ff, 
Jurassic; Cr. Cretaceoua; K, Eocene; M, 
Miocene; PI, Plioc^e; R, Recent. An intwro- 
gation point indicates the doubtful presence of 
a member of the group, and the width of the 
black line indicates in a very imperf^t way 
the relative amount of expansion of the group. 
The articles on the different orders and subor- 
ders should be consulted for further Information. 

BibUograidiy. The lH*st general introduction 
to the study of the Crustacea is T. H. Huxley, 
The Cm p fish: IniroduHim to the Studp 

of Zoology ^ in “Intt'rnational Beientifle Series*^ 

{ Xew \ork, 1884), and the most interesting 
and comprehensive account of the whole group 
is Caiman’s The Ltfe of Vmstaeea (ib., 1911). 
Other works of a p'liera! nature on the mor- 
phology’ and classification are; J, 8. Kingsley, 
“The Classification of the Arthropoda,” in Amer- 
iran ^ntur(tlwt, vol. xxviii (Philadelphia, 
1894); K. tlnflien, “The Oenealogy and Classi- 
fication of the Crustacea,” in .IntwiVa and Maga- 
zinc of Satural History, 6th series, vol xi 
(lAmdon. 1893) , T. R. R. Stehhing, llmtorg of 
the CntHtaera (New York, 1893): H. Riithhun, 
“Natural History of the Economic Crustaceans.” 
in Bulletin l^mted Btates Fish Cnmmismmi 
(Washington, 1889); H. Milne-Kdwards, Hts^ 
iotre natiin lle des rrwafacca (3 vols , Pans, 
1834-40); H. (lerstaecker, “Gliederfllssler, ’ in 
Bronn's Kla^srn und Ordntmgen des Thiei'retehs, 
\ol. V (Leipzig, 1866-04). Consult also Cor- 
nish, Crustaeeans (London, 1883) ; Rankin, 
The Northrop Collection of Crustacea from the 
Bahamas (Lancaster. Pa„ 1808); id., “The 
Crustiuea of the Berimida Islands," in Annals 
of \eir Yoik \rademg of Setonees, voL xii 
(New York. 1900): Sharpe. “Report on the 
Fresh- Water ('estracoda of the ITnited States 
National Musiniin.” in Froeeedtngs of the ( mted 
Btates Saiional Museum, voL xxvi (Washing- 
ton, 1003); Poulnuer, “Higher Crustacea of 
New York Citv," in Btate Edueatum Depart- 
ment t .\Ibany. 190.5), Smith, “Crustacea," in 
Camittulge Satural History, vol. iv (London, 
1000) . ('alinan. “Crustacea," in Lancaster’s I 
Treatise on Zindogy, vol. vu (ih., 1900); 

Stappers, Cruslan's malm astraees (Bnissela, 
1911). For description of the fossil forms, con- 
sult the \aiious mamuilH of paleontology, such 
as those' by Zitbd- Eastman, Bernard, Nicholson, 
and Etheridge. A good synopsis of the clash* 
dwelling more especially on tlie fossil forms, is 
to lie found in ZitteLKastman, Text-Book of 
Paleontology (New York and London, 1000), 
where are given very usiTul hihliographk lists 
of works on both recent and fossil forms. 

CRTJST OF THE EA.BTH. It was formerly 
believed by scientists that tlie interior of our 
globe la in a state of fusion due to excessive 
heat, and they accordingly gave the name “crust 
of the earth" to the external solid portion of the 
earth with which we are familiar. Modern in- 
vestigation has tended to show that the interior 
of the earth may not be liquid, as this term is 
ordinarily understood, and the term “crust of 
the earth,” suggesting, as it does, the liquidity 
of the earth’s interior, has fallen somewhat into 
disfavor among scientists. The term “litho- 
sphere,” mining “rock sphere," has been pro- 
posed as a substitute, but in popular usage it 
has not displaced the earlier terra. The crust 
of the earth is composed of igneous and sedi- 
mentary rocks. The rocks occurring deepest 
below the surface, chiefly of the Archaean age, 
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are ipi^us. Resting on them, and formiiig 
the smfme rocks for much of the globe, are 
sedimentary rocks, which have everywhere the 
same ^neral geological suecemion, although 
varying widely In minor stratigraphy and struc- 
ture. The basal igneous rocks, owing to erosion, 
are now exposed at the surface over consider- 
able areas, and later igneous rm^ks are asso- 
ciated with the sediments which they have in- 
vaded by de<»p-8eated or volcanic processes. 

The rocks of the earth’s crust are fractured 
and folded, the folding involving an actual plas- 
tic deformation or “flowage” of the rock mas.H. 
It IS probable that fractures are confined to the 
outer portion of the earth’s crust, while at a 
tiirisidcrable depth, perhaps 10,000 meters or 
more, the pressure is so great that fractures 
<annot be developed, and the rock is deformed 
by flowage. For convenience in discussing its 
structure, Van Hise has accordingly proposed 
a division of the earth’s crust into (1) a deep- 
seated zone of flowage, where rocks are deform<‘d 
by flowage and where fractures cannot exist; 
(2) an upper zone of fracture, where the rocks 
are deformed by fracture alone, and f3) an 
intermediate zone of fracture and flowage. By 
surface erosion rocks which have been deformed 
in the zone of flowage may ultimately reach the 
surface of the earth, and henee it is that we 
have, side by side, the effects of deformation in 
all zones. Consult Van Hise, “Principles of 
North American Pre-Cambrian tJeology,” m 
Nixtermth innual Report t'mted Htateft Oeolog^ 
leo? Rurvctf, part i (Washington, ISfifl). Sw 
(iKOi.ody; MKTAMORriiic Rocks. 

CBTTVEILHIEB., kry'vft'yfl^ Jeak (1791-- 
1H74). A French anatomist. He was educated 
in the University of Paris and became pro- 
fessor of patliologieal anatomy at Montpellier 
in 1824 and at Paris in 1830. His publications 
include* aur Vnnntomtr pathologtquc en 

pfW’ro? (1810); Anatomic drscnptivc (1834- 
30) . Anatomic pathofogiquc du corp/t humatn 
(2 vols , 1828-42); Inafowie du st/sfc'me ncr- 
reu.r dc Vhommc (184.5) , Traits d^anntumie pa- 
thologufuc qinfraic (5 vols., 1849 -04) , Traite 
d anatomic dcHcnpttvc (3 vols., 1833-38; 5th ed., 
1872-79). 

CRTTVELLI, kri.i-v?ni, FkiPHiE, CorxTEss 
Vkuek (1820 1W7). A German singer Her 
mil name wa*^ Ci dwell. Hhe studied under 
Bordogni in Paris, made her debut in Venice in 
1847, and sang with increasing success in various 
Italian theatres and afterward in Ixindon and 
Paris. Endowed with a contralto voice of great 
strength and purity, she w'as one of the most 
jKipular vocalists of her time. On marrv'ing 
Count Vigier, in 1856, she left the stage and 
tlicreafter lived at Nice. 

CBtTX ( Lat . rrua', a cross ) . A southern con- 
stellation. eominonly known as the Southern 
Cross. It is situated near the Antarctic circle 
and therefore never visible in northern lati- 
tudes It consists of four bright stars, to which 
fancy, aided by Christian associations, gives 
the crueiforni shape. The tw'o brilliant stars 
which mark the summit and foot of the South- 
ern Cross have nearly the same right ascension. 
The constellation, therefore, is almost vertical 
when passing the meridian, and these two stars 
act as pointers to the Antarctic Pole. 

CBtnrS, krois, or KBXTYS, Coiikei:.18 (1657- 
1727). A Russian rear admiral of Norwegian 
extraction. He enteri'd the* servie'e of Peter the 
Great in 1698 and re>se to be a vice admiral and 


vice president of the Russian Admiralty Bcmrd, 
He served Peter faithfully in the wars with Swe- 
den and Turkey, but was hampered by the Jeal- 
ousy of the native Russian officers, and in 1714, 
after an unsuccessful encounter with some Swe- 
dish vessels, he was arrested and tried by court- 
martial. Sentence to death, he was reprieved 
by order of the Czar and exiled to Kazan, but 
later in the* year was recall^ and restored to 
bis office. As chief assistant to Count Apraxin 
(q.v.), Cruys did much to build up the Russian 
navy. He promoted the building of dockyards, 
canals, and the drawing up of charts. At the 
time of his death, in 1727, he owned a large 
estate at Kexholm and the island of Birken in 
Finland. In memory of his work, the Russian 
men-of-war still fly a white flag with a blue 
eniss (kruts). Consult “The Russian Fleet un- 
der Peter the Great.” in English Xaiy Records 
Hocicty (liondon, 1899), and Browning, Peter 
thr (}rcat (ih, 1808) 

CRUZ, kroos, Jo.sfe MarIa he la (1801-75). 
A ( hilean gen<‘ral. He was born at Coneepcidn 
and beeann* a member of the Republican cadet 
class when 10 years old In 18.38 he became 
chief of staff in the Peruvian campaign, was 
twice appointed Minister of War, and in 1842 
was elected Governor of Val[)araiso In 18.>l, 
defeated as the candidate of the Liberals for 
tiie })residency, he organized a revolution which 
b-rminated m the disastrous defeat of Lon- 
coniilla (Dec 8. 1851 ), and was followed by his 
retirement from puldic life. 

CRUZ, .Ti'ax Pantoja de la. See Pantoja 

1)E I \ ('Bl 7 , JrAN. 

CRUZ, krJToth, San .Tuan de la (1542-91). 
A great Spanish mystic, horn at Fontiveros. 
Ills real name was .Juan de Yejies v Alvarez, 
but upon entering the Order of the Carmelites 
(1.56.3) he assiiiiKHl iliat of de la Cruz (‘of the 
( rohs ) . St. Theresa was then engaged in the 
reformation of the Order of Carmel, and San 
Juan hwame lier ard<‘nt disciple. His efforts 
brought him into constant trouble, and into one 
imprisonment of seven months, and he was 
practically in exile at the time of Ms death. 
He was canonized m 1726. The many waitings 
of Juan de la Cruz m prose and verse contain 
some passages of great lieauty and others of 
untranslatable vagueness, hut wonderfully har- 
monious. In his Ohras c<^pirituahs Spanish 
mysticism finds its loftiest expression. Many 
of his poems have been translated into English 
hv Arthur Symons. His best single works are 
Voc/te Qscura del alma and Rulnda del Monte 
Carmelo. His W'orks. published first at Bar- 
celona in 1580, were translated into French bv 
P. Maillard in 1694 and have frequently been 
reprintod. Consult M. Dominguez Berruete, El 
misttcismo de Ran Juan de la Cruz en stis poestas 
(Madrid, 1894), and R. Enemas y Lopez de 
Espinosa, La poesta de San Juan 'de la Cruz 
(Valencia, 19()5). 

CRUZAJDA^ krw-zfi'da or -za'dii. Bull of 
THE. This was one of many special dispen- 
sations from the rigors of f..enten abstinence 
and was originally granted for wur against 
the Moors Later it was practically forced 
upon the people for a money consideration 
and became a regular source of consider- 
able revenue. It was promulgated by Pope 
Pius Tl, who reigned from 1458 to 1464. By 
a brief dated at Rome. Jan. 28. 1.35.5. Poi^ 
Julius in conceded to His Catholic Nfajesty the 
sale of the Bull of the Cruzada. The Cort^ 
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more timn once con^lained of the Bull and 
daimed the prerogative of dteeidiiig for them- 
selves whether the Bull should be published or 
not. They also claimed that if the Bull were 
to be sold, the purchase must be purely volun- 
tary and not forced, as lias Iwen asserted, on 
the people by itinerant friars who kept eon- 
gr^tions for days in church and refused ab- 
solution to all who did not buy. Those who 
sold the Bull ivere known as bulderm. The 
abuses practiced in the sale were frequently the 
subject of witty, satirical works, llie sale by 
the King of Spain was also a stock subject for 
a quarrel between the King and the Pope. Pius 
IV withdrew the right, and Pius V renew’ed it. 

CBxrz cAJxo y olmeduxa, krooth 

kh'nd e dPinft-Del'ya, Ram6n Francisco de la 
(1731-94), commonly known as Don Ram6n 
i)E LA Cri'Z. The 'most important dramatist 
produced by Spain during the eighteenth cen- 
tury; also a poet. He essayed nearly every 
kind of drama — tra^^y, tragi-coniedy. com- 
edy drama, comedy, farce, comic opera, and, 
lak of all, the samHe, a short, witty piece, 
w ith little or no plot ( since its length, of 
one act, forbade), that gives a faithful pic- 
ture of some little scene in everyday life. 
This genre is the further development of 
the older pmos and cntremenes, and in Cruz’s 
hands forms the natural bridge betw'een rigid 
classicism and elastic romanticism in things 
dramaturgic. In his early days Cruz attempted 
the classic drama along lines strictlv classic 
and even earned his admiration thereof so far 
as to imitate in some cases, and to translate 
In others, certain French and Italian plays. 
But m the sainete he ivas himself, and a Span- 
iard, with no debts to foreign influences or 
models. The effect of this lesson in patriotism 
and independence w'as later felt even in serious 
drama, and thus prepared the way for the 
modern renaissance of the drama in Spain. 
Before the time of Cruz the zarzuela (a kind 
of Spanish comic opera) had been the pastime 
almost exclusively of the rich. Not the least 
of Cruz’s achie\e*ments was its democratization 
as we now* know it During 30 years he kept 
the Madrid theatres supplied with his plays, at 
a time when long runs were uiiknow’n, and runs 
even of a week practically unheard of. llis 
productivity caused one of his editors to call 
him the Lope de Vega of the eighteenth century. 
We know the titles of more than 50() of his 
plavs, of which number nearly two-thirds are 
still inedited. Although Cruz realized the im- 
portance of what lie was doing (as shown by 
his celebrated phrase, “Truth dictates and I 
write”), posterity long failed to recognize him 
as a master. Only m relatively recent years 
have we come to realize that his works are an 
inexhaustible source of information concerning 
Spanish life in his period, and that he is en- 
titled to be called, as he has been, “the Ooya of 
the theatre.” Consult: Cruz y Cano, Teatro 
(10 vols., Madrid, 1786-91); Coleemdn de 
sametes^ etc., ed. of A. Durhn (2 vols.. ib., 
1843); Batnetea tneditos. etc., ed. of C. Cam- 
bronero (ib., 1900); Baincteg deaconoeidoa (Ist 
series, ib., 1906) ; Perez Oaldds, “Ramdn de 
la Cruz y su 4poca,” in Revtsta de Eapana, 
(1870-71) ; Cotareio y Mori, Ramdn de la Cruz 
y sua ohraa (ib., 1*899) ; Perez y Gonzfilez 
“Cuatro sainetes ^andnimos* de Don Ham6n 
de la Cruz,” in llustramdn EspaBola y Ameri- 
mm, vol. Ixxxiv (1907). 
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Diniz da Cruz e Silva, Antonio. 

CBtIZ Y OOYEHBCHEy kriHis 4 
chft. Louis m la (1768-1828). A Chilean gen- 
eral. He was born at ^oncepcidn, where he held 
several municipal office His exploration of 
the Andes in 1806 results in the discovery of 
several important mountain passes, which are 
described in a report publish^ in the Angelis 
collection at Buenos Aires in 1835. Four years 
after his famous Andean expedition, he bwame 
a member of the revolutionary junta of Coueep- 
ciOn, but was captured dinring the ensuing cam- 
paign and imprisoned until 1817. He was 
afterward for a time acting President of Chile 
and upon the outbreak of the Peruvian cam- 
paign joined San Martin’s arnn (1820), ad- 
vancing to the rank of grand marshal. Shortly 
before his death he was appointed Minister of 
Marine. 

CBYING BIBB, See Courlan, Limprin 

CBYOHYDBATES. See Frizzing Point. 

CBY'OLITE (Ok. sp4o$, kryo&, frost -f kt^ot, 
hthoa, stone). A sodium and alumiiiium floride 
that crystallizes in the monoclinic system. It is 
found chiefly in west Greenland, near Arksuk. 
where it occurs as a large btdi in a granite vein, 
and in El Paso Co., Colo. Cryolite is an im- 
portant ore of aluminium (q.v.) and is used in 
the manufacture of alum, sodium hydrate ( for 
making soap), sodium carbonate, and other 
salts. It IS also employed in the making of an 
opaque white glass, sometimes called hot-cast 
porcelain, which is said to be prepared bv fusing 
together 100 parts of silica, 35 parts of cryolite, 
and 15 parts of zinc oxide. 

CBYOPH'OBTJS (Neo-Lat., from Ok. apios, 
kryoa, frost g>4ptiv, pheretn, to bear). An in- 
strument consisting of a glass tube with a bulb 
at both ends, from which the air has been ex- 
hausted. A little water is present in one of 
the bulbs, and when the second bulb, containing 
only W'aUT vapor, is jilaecd m a freivmg mix- 

CKYOPHORUS 

ture, the vapor condenses, thus producing a 
diminution of pressure, which causes more 
vapor to rise from the water in the first Imlb. 
The result of this evaporation from the first 
bulb is the ab.straction of much heat, and even- 
tually the remaining watt*r freezes. 

CBYOSCOFY. gfee Moleculks—Moleculab 
Weights, 

CBTPT, krlpt (Lat. crypta, Gk. Kpinryi, 
krypte, crypt, vault, from apitwretp, kryptem, to 
hide). In its ancient meaning, a subterranean 
chapel in the catacombs; hence, in more gen- 
eral usage, a chamber under a church, wholly 
or partly subterranean. The crypt was the 
logical enlargement of the confession (q.v.), 
which became a crypt when so expanded as to 
provide space for an altar. This expapion 
progressed, with the development of ecclesiasti- 
cal architecture, until in many cases the crypt 
occupied the entire space under the choir and 
apse. It was reached from the church by a 
single or a double staircase, usually in the 
neighborhood of the high altar, in the nave or 
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side aisle*. Although wome crypts exifided as 
early a« the sixth century, it was not until 
the Carolingian period (ninth century) that 
such chambers attained to any size; but from 
that time until the tiyrtet-ntb century the^ 
formed a very irnpe^rtant part of church archi- 
tecture, e«p«*cially of the Kornanes<|ue style. In 
rare instancf*s they extend under the entire 
body of the ehurch, including nave and aisk^s, 
m in Bt. Kutrope at Batnk’s, the cathedra! of 
Otranto, San Xieeold, Bari, and certain con- 
centric churches of the Holy Sepulchre type, 
such as Bt. Bdnsgne at Bijon. Crypts were 
invanably and almost of necessity vaulted, 
usually with groin vaults carried on rows of 
eolunins or, in Romant*sque and Cothie ex- 
amples, on heavy round or elust<*red piers. In a 
number of important cburcbes great height is 
seeiired for the ervpt under the choir by raising 
the floor of the choir cori«ti(Ierab!y above that 
of the nave, with picturt^sque effect. Sometimes 
the change of level is ho great that the centre 
of the crypt opens widely U[)on the nave by 
one long central stairway, and tv\o side stair- 
cases ascend to the choir. In such eases the 
ery|)t is apt to Is* n ver> monuinental struiture. 
Bueh are the enpts of Ban Zeno at Verona, of 
San Miniato at Fb>renee, of the catlndral of 
Are/zo, of the abbey ehureh of St. Denis, of 
the eaihedral of Btrassburg (the largi'st in 
(lerrminyi, ami inunv others Some (Jeiinnn 
ehurehes, having a choir at the west as well 
as east end, had ervfits under both choirs, as 
in the cathedral of Bamberg In Kngland the 
finest ervpt is that of (''aiiterbury ; next to it, 
that of (Jbisgow Cathedral, ft is not ahvava 
etthv to draw a clear distinction between sucdi 
crypts and the lower ebureli or iindereroft of 
two-stoijed edifici'S like St. Francis at Assisi, 
the Bainfe-Chapelle (Fans), and the chiircdi of 
Bchwar}' Klieimlorf. ('ryfits are not only in- 
teresting in themsedves, and from their grcait 
vaiietv of plan and arrangement, but also be- 
cause, on account of tbeir protected subtewra- 
nean situation, they liiuc» sufTc>r«*d k'ss from 
\aiulalisni than the nioie exposed structures 
abovesTtound and are often the only rcanaining 
part of a mediawai church. The age of cathe- 
dral budding of the Mendicant orders, in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, put an <‘ncl 
to the building of crypts, because the cardinal 
ich*a of this era was to provide iuunense in- 
teriors cm a singli' Uwel for large eongregutions, 
instead of interiors divicknl by a rnisc^ci choir 
iiitcv two se<tions. 

CBYR'TO-CAL^IHISTS. A name given 
to Mcdanchtlum and those who agreed with him 
in wishing to unite the I.utherans and Calvin- 
ists, and cspcHuillv in his supposc'd leaning 
towards the Cahiiustic viewv of the Lord’s Bup- 
per as shewn in the dilTerence between the origi- 
nal and tlie alteri'd Augsburg Confession (qv ). 
The former said "The body and blood of Christ 
are truly presemt in the foird’s 8«ppt>r in tlio 
form of bremd and wine and are there dis- 
tributed and recedved by the communicants; 
therefore the opposite dm-trine is rejecrtc'd.” In 
the lAtter the last edause is omitted. Luther 
did not approve the altc^ration, bnt tolerated 
]Melanehthon*H change of doctrine. Many, how- 
ever. called him a Crypto-Calvimst. The truth 
swins to have been that he did not consider 
that either opinion W'as a sufficient bar to cmin- 
munion with Christ and therefore thought that 
both of them ought to be allowed. The con- 


troversy was becoming violent before his d^th, 
but afterward it broke out with great virulence, 
and continued with alternate success on each 
side for 50 years, during which time frequent 
attempts were made to suppress the Calvinistie 
opinions by imprisoning their leading advocates 
and at last, in 1611, by the execution of Chan- 
cellor Nicolas Crell. The term has also been 
applied te the Missouri Lutherans l^cause of 
their aec’cptanc'e of the doctrine of uncondi- 
tional election. Consult Richard, Philip Me- 
lanchthon (New York, 1898). 

CRYP'TOQAMS (from Gk. KpvrrSs, krpptos, 
hidden -f- ydp.o$, gamoSy marriage). A general 
term that includes all plants below the aper- 
matophjies (ai»ed plants l, it* , the pteridophytes 
(ferns and their allies), bryophytc'S (mosses 
and their allies 1, and thallophytes (algae and 
fungi). The name means ‘’hidden sex reproduc- 
tion.’’ and, in contrast with it. the sperma- 
tofihytes are often called ‘‘phanerogams,” which 
means “evident sex reproduction.” The names 
{lie not appiopnate, since the sex reproduction 
of cryptogams is “very evident” and that of 
phanerogams is very niueh ‘ hidden.” The mis- 
take arose from regarding stamens and pistils 
as sex organa. Tlie term “crvptogam,” how- 
ev«*r, remains one of great convenience, but 
the term “phanerogam” is being replaced bv the 
much more significant term “spermatophyte” 
(seed plant). The old distinction between 
crvptogarns and phanerogams, that the former 
reproduce l>y spores and the latter by seeds, is 
a false one. Botii groiq>s produce spores, but 
the cryptogams do not produce seeds. Since 
the pteridophvtes are di‘-tinet from the brvo- 
pliytes and thallopbxtes in developing a vascular 
system, they are very frequently called ‘ vas- 
cular crvptogams.” For full account, see 
articles iiiubT the difTcnuit grou]> names. 

CRYPTOG'RAPHY (Gk. xpi'Trrds, kryptoSy 
seeiet -j- ypdifteit', graphein, to write 1 . The art 
of writing messages and dotuinents in cipher, 
intended to he read onh' by tliose possessing 
the key. The use of secret metluHls of corre- 
s]>ondence in important matters of state is of 
eonsiderable antiquity. Plutarch and Gellius 
tell of a method employed by Spartan ephors 
in conmiunicating with their generals abroad, 
wiiicli has received the name of sn/te/f. from 
the staff used in dtviplienng it. A nariow strip 
of parchment was first wound spirally upon the 
staff, its edges lust meeting, and the message 
was then written along the line of jointure. 

hen it was unwound, the broken iHters could 
afterward be read only bv rolling the parch- 
iiu'nt U[)on a duplicate staff in possession of 
the general to whom it was sent. This is but 
one of a large number of mechanical devices 
for reading secret dispatches, such as papers 
jiiereed with holes, to 1»e laid over the doeu- 
nient. revealing only such words or letters as 
compose tlie secret message. 

Cryptography, in its stricter sense of a cipher 
alphabet form^ either by changing the value 
of the different letters or bv substituting for 
them groups of letters, numbers, or arbitrary 
svmbols if not of Semitic origin, was at least 
already known to and used by the sacred writers, 
in its simplest form of using the alphabet in its 
inverted order By the Jews this form is known 
by the name of Atlms, a word formed from A, 
the first letter of the Hebrew alphal^. T, the 
last letter; B, the second: and S. the last but 
one. An instance of its use occurs in Jeremiah 
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xiv, wliere tlie prophet, wishing to veil Ma 
meaniiig from all but the initiate, writ^ 
**Shehaeh” instead of “Babel/' using the second 
and twelfth letters from the end of the alpha- 
bet inst^d of from the beginning. Julim 
C«^r*8 “quarta elementorum littera,’* in which 
D tak€« the place of A and K of B, is only a 
variant of this simplest form of cipher. Sue- 
tonius states that a similar raethc^ was em- 
ployed by Augustus. In mediaeval and modern 
times many scholars have turned their attention 
to crypt(^aphy. * Among them are John 
Trithemius, Abbot of Sponheim, in his Poligra- 
phta (1500); Anastaaius Kircher, and his 
pupil, Kaspar Schott, whose work. Be Magia 
Umvermli (Wiirzhurg, 1678), contains a cryp- 
tographic table that lies at the foundation of the 
modern cipher telegraph systems. It consists 
simply of the alphabet repeated 24 times in 
horizontal rows, each successive row dropping 
off one or more letters from the beginning and 
adding it at the end. Thus, in the second row 
B stands under A. C under B. etc. In the 
third C represents A, in the fourth D = A, 
etc. Thus correspondents ha\e a choice of 24 
alphabets, it being necessary only to agree be- 
tween themselves upon the first or key letter. 
For diplomatic purposes this form is much too 
simple, since bv the siinple mechanical task 
of making at most 24 versions, any one could 
decipher dispatches made in this way. Accord- 
ingly various methods of complicating the ci- 
pher have bwm tried, one simple and effective 
\%av being that which is known in France as the 
method of Saint-Cyr^ It consists in using alter- 
nately two or more of tlu^se 24 alphabets, the 
order in winch thc> are to he used being deter- 
mined by a key word pre\ lously agreed upon. 
Thus, if the k('V viord is **Ariny/‘ four alpha- 
bets are to be used, viz., those in the rows 
beginning respieetnely with A, R, M, and Y. 
Various other ehihorations have bwn sometimes 
emplo\ed, such as arhitraril\ changing the se- 
quence of the letters of the alphabet, inserting 
at regular intt‘r\’als letb'rs or s\ mbols that have 
no meaning (“nulls and insignificants,” Bacon 
called them ) , or U'^ing gnuips of letters to rep- 
rc-scnt separate letters. Of the last-named 
variety is the famous biliteral cipher of Bacon 
himself, consisting of various combinations of 
A and B, arranged in groups of five. Thus, 
aahah, ahaha, hahha = fiy. Ro us^sl. such a 
cipher would be but little more difficult to 
detect than any ordinary set of single symbols. 
But Bacon went a step further, for the a’a 
and the b's of his groups he substituted two 
fonts of type, differing so slightlv as to present 
little distinction to the untrained eye. Tbi*se, 
called respectively the a font and the h font, 
can be used for setting up anv ordinary page 
of printed matter when, by the proper admix- 
ture of the two fonts, each successive group of 
five letters on the page may be made to stand 
for a single letter in Bacon’s biliteral system. 
The fact that Bacon took a deep interest in 
cryptograms is probably the origin of Ignatius 
Donnelly’s theory that the Rhakespearean plays 
contain a cipher wliich, if interpreted, would 
prov^e that Bacon wrote them. And recently a 
still bolder attempt has been made by a certain 
Mrs. Gallup to apply the biliteral cipher to 
the early Sliak^p^re folios, in which, as is 
generally known, more than one varii-ty of type 
was used. The general principle involved in 
Bacon’s method — ^that of representing the whole 


alpliabet with groups and eomhinatioiis of two 
symbols only — -lies at the basis of many imalern 
methods of signaling. 

It is hardly toti niueh to my that ingenuity 
and perseverance w ill solve any code bas«*d upon 
a regular mathematical jprinciplc. If the lan- 
guage of th** document is known in advance, 
the rtdative frequency with which the letti^rs 
of the alphabet normally occur in that language- 
forms an important initial clue. Thus a is the 
letter of mo-^t frtHjiient occurrence, not only 
m our own language, but in French and German 
as well. In Knglish tlie next in order of fre- 
quency are #, «, o, tt, i, t. s, h, d, f, c, le, m, 
etc. Single letters must he either a, r, or o. 
Words of two letters most likel> to occur are 
o/, to, tn, ft, ifi, he, he, hg, or, eU\ Double letters 
are most apt to be cc, oo, jf, 11, or If there is 
doubt whether the iipher !.« in Latin. English, 
French, or German, the lack of double letters at 
the end of words suggests that it is Latin; if 
but few words end with double letteis. it is 
probably French; if double letters jiie very 
numerous, it is German. Those v\ho make a 
science of intf-rpreting cipher dwuments receive 
no small assistance from a knowledge of the 
frequency with which certain svinmetrieal eom- 
hinatioRs of letters occur in the vocahulars of a 
language. Thus, the combination which may 
be represented for convennmee by the formula 
ahah, is comparatively rare in English ♦ one 
may cite papa, dodo: in French, t^tc, beb^. 
The form aluha is found in ierel , Fr , r^err. 
In German, the formula aldm gives onlv Anna, 
IJhbe, Kgqe, Esse, Otto ; in French, the formula 
aboilaho gives only two w‘ords, rherche and 
gnehfuc. An intert'sting evumple of the relative 
fretjuency of letters bmng used to soh«‘ a cryp- 
togram will b<* found in P<k‘'s tale. The (Jold 
Bug. 

(’onsult John Baptist Porta, De FvrtiviH 
Ijiterarum A’otis (Llfi.')), Blaise d<* Vigenere, 
Ttaite drs ehiffres (L'>87); 'Ihieknesse, .4 irea^ 
ti'te on the \rt of Dedphenng and of Writing in 
Cipher (1772); and among more motlern 
writers, J. L. Kluber, Kryptographtk (Tubingen, 
180!>), Romani, Ea dyptoqiaphxe d/'rtnlee 
(1875); Fleissner, Ifandhurh der Krupto- 
praphtk (Vienna, 1881 ) , A. J. Butler’s “Eliza- 
ijethan Cipher-Books,” in TrnnmeUonH of Ihb- 
ifiographtt a\ Hodelq (London, 1601). 

CRYPTTTGR.I (Xw-I^at. nom. pi., from Gk. 
KpvrrSs, krypton, bidden H- ovpd, oitra, tail). 
An order of birds, the tinamous. oeeiipving a 
singular position and placed bv Stefnegcr near 
the Apteryx and certain extinct forms. They 
are now included in tlie suhelass Cannatfic, in 
the order Tinaraiformes. I’hey differ from all 
other Carinatap (q.v.) in the character of tlie 
palate-, wdneli is like that of the ostrieli The 
order contains only a single family, of eight 
genera, which include nearly 70 forms, all con- 
fined to Routh America. Rts' Tinamotj. 

CRYS'TAL. Ree Cbystaixoorafiit. 

CRYSTAL CLA^ and CRYSTAL SYS- 
TEIC. Re^‘ CRYS'lAn.OCiRAPnY 

CRYSTAL FALLS. A city and the county 
seat of Iron (*o., Midi., about 210 
(direct) north of Milwaukee, Wis, on the Chi- 
cago, Dfilwaukce, and Rt, Paul, ancl the Chicago 
and Northwestern railroads (Map Michigan, 
A 2). The courthouse* and high-school build- 
ings are notewrorthy. Hie citv' is of considerable 
importance comraercially as tlie centre of a lum- 
bering and iron-mining region. Crystal Falls 
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dtAriarad a« & city io 1^9 and owns its 
lighting and water plants. It is govemid by 
a mayor and a unicameral ©ouncil- Pop., 1910^ 
3775. 

GBTS^JX GAZIH0. See CsTSTAixoMAifCY. 

0B7S^AIXZir. See Gi^onuiaiis. 

CaaYS^AIXIHE LEHS (Fr. cnstaUin, Lat. 
erytUMirma, Gk. KpmoXkipht^ hfyatullvnoat from 
ap^trraXXef, kryaiallos, crystal, from KpvffrdvaiPf 
hryatanmn, to fr«!ze, from sp^of, kryoSf frost). 
A Mconvex, transparent, solid Imdy, situated 
immediately behind the pupil of the eye and 
imhedd«»d in the yitr€M>U8 humor. Through it 
the rays of light from any object must pass to 
reach the retina. The crystalline lens is more 
convex on its posterior than on the anterior 
surface, and its shape and consisteney vary at 
differimt periods of life. In early youth it is 
nearly spherical and soft; as age advances, it 
heeomeg flattened and Arm. In the adult human 
being it measures three-eighths of an inch trans- 
versely, and one-sixth of an inch in antero- 
posterior diamcder. The lens is retained in 
position by a capsule of equal transparency, 
compos’d of tissue «‘xactly similar to the elastic 
layer of the cornea. The lens has no vascular 
connection with its capsule, but is nourished hy 
means of a very delicate layer of nucleated cells 
on its surface, which absorb nourishment from 
the capsule. Opacity of the lens is called “cata- 
ract** (q.v.). In rare instances the lens may be 
entirely absent. It may he dislocated either 
cong«*nitally or from traumatism. 

An increase in the refracting power of the eye 
for the purpose of near vision is called “accom- 
modation.” The mechanism of accommodation 
is as follows: The ciliary muscle contracts, 
drawing forward the choroid and ciliary proc- 
es8<»s and reiaving the yonula. The lens, which 
had been flattened by the tension of the zonula, 
assumes, through its own idasticity, a more 
spherical shape. The posterior surface of the 
lens alters but little in shape, being fixed rather 
firmly in place; but the anterior surface be- 
comes more convex, and thus its refracting 
power is increased. The eye can see objects 
accurately at every distance between the ‘‘far 
point” (the most distant point of distinct vision 
for that eye) and the “near point.” The near 
point is situated at that place at which the eye 
can begin to see clearly the fine print on 
page held close to the eye and then moved 
slowly from it. Between the near point and the 
eye vision is indistinct, because the ciliary 
muscle cannot hy any effort produce the amount 
of convexity of the lens requisite for so short a 
distance. 

CBYSTAEMITE ROCKS. A term used to 
include the igneous rocks (q.v.) and the meta- 
TOorphic rocks (q.v.), both of which classes have 
a more crystalline texture than that of the sedi- 
nu*ntarv rm%a. 

CBlfSTAXLIHE SCHISTS. See Metamob- 

pinc Rckks. 

CRYSTAIiOOEinr, kr!8*tal-loj'5.nI. See 

CBVST AU.OGB A Pll Y . 

CmYS^AXEOCKRARHY (from Gk. icpO- 
rraXXof, krystmllm^ crystal -f gmphein, 

to wri^). The science which treate of crys* 
tals. A crystal is a portion of inorganic matter 
which has a definite molwular structure and an 
outward form bounded by plane surfaces called 
“crystal faces,” These crystal faces result from 
the regular arrangement of the particles of 
the substance which is undergoing solidification. 


every addition of matter to the crystal in the 
process of formation being piled upon the parti- 
cles already solidified in much the same nmnner 
as cannon balls or oran^s are built up into a 
pile. The r^son which we assume for this is 
that every minute particle of a crystaEizing 
substance, which we qall a ‘‘ciystal molecule,” 
has certain lines of attractive force by which 
it gathers to itself otlier crystal molecules of 
the same substance in much the same way that 
a magnet attaches itself to a piece of iron or 
to another magnet. Crystal molecules of differ- 
ent substances have, m general, different lines 
of attraction, some of which are of different in- 
tensity; hence it follows that in most cases 
the solid formed by the piling together of the 
crystal molecules of a certain chemical com- 
pound has an outward shape which is char- 
acteristic of that compound. It is also as- 
sumed that the directions of attraction of the 
unit of crystal accretion, i.e,, the crystal mole- 
cule. is dependent upon the structure of the 
chemical molecule of the substance crystallizing, 
being, it 18 supposed, made up of a numb<*r of 
cht‘mical molecules grouped together. Hence 
only eiem<*ntary chemical substances and definite 
chemical compounds form crystals. In order 
that the crystal molecules of a substance may 
come into sufficiently dose proximity to admit 
of their being mutually attracted along their 
lines of crystallizing force, it is necessary that 
they should be crowded together by reason of the 
contraction of the space in which they are con- 
fined. This happens where a mass solidified 
hy cooling, or when by c\a]poration the amount 
of a substance dissolved in a liquid, such as 
wat<*r. exceeds in quantity the amount which 
the solvent can retain in solution under the 
conditions obtaining. Either of these condi- 
tions results in the formation of crystals. A 
condition of formation more rarely met with is 
that in which crystals form directly from 
vapors, as in the case of iodine or chloride of 
ammoiiia. By far the best means of studying 
the formation of crystals is afforded by the 
evaporation of a solution of some soluble com- 
pound, such as salt or blue vitriol, until it is 
supersaturated, when crystals of the dissolved 
substance will be thrown dow-n. If two sub- 
stances, such as salt and borax, are dissolved 
in the same solution, the result of evaporation 
will be crystals of both substances, each set of 
molecules building themselves up m distinctive 
forms. Solutions show considerable inertness, 
and it is often necessary to start the process 
of crystallization hy introducing some solid 
substance — best of all, a crystal of the substance 
— ^to form a nucleus for the growing crystal. 
The outward form — i.e., the solid bound^ liy 
plane faces — is only an expression of the regular 
grouping of molecules which takes place wlnm 
a substance crystallizes, and consequently we 
may expect other evidences of this molecular 
arrangement. These evidences become apparent 
when we consider the physical properties, such 
as tlie transmission of light, heat, and electric- 
ity through crystals. A sphere cut from a 
quartz crvstal, e.g., does not expand equally in 
all directions when heated, as does a sphere of 
an unerystallu^ substance, such as glass or 
amber, neither does a piece of beryl transmit 
polarized light in the ^me way as does a 
piece of glass of the same shape. This latter 
property of crystals is of great use in the de- 
tection of imitotion gems. In the ca^ of the 
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spMre of we find that the iu^tlon of 

h^t polls apart the mcdecolM more in one 
dirw^ioB than in all other direotions, so that 
the sphere becomes an ellipsoid. Substances 
which, like glass, show no eviden^s of crys- 
tallimtion am said to Iw anmrpkom. A sub- 
stance in which the molecules have responded 
to crystallization hut in which crystal faces 
have not been developed is said to be crystalline. 
Crystalline mas8€a§ are often the result of the 
close crowding of crystals to the exclusion of 
the development of crystal outlines. 

Symmetry. Just as in the organic kingdoms 
we are familiar with unfailing r^ulatity of 
repetition m parts of a flower or of an organ- 
ism, as the opposite halves of a leaf or the 
arms of a starfish, so, as the result of the 
growth by regular accretions in crystals, w’e 
find a symmetrical recurrence of crystal faces 
corresponding to the lines of attraction of the 
crystal molecules. This is beautifully illus- 
trated in tile familiar snow crystals^ 'which 
throughout their infinite variety of complex 
forms show a sixfold grouping; i.e., through 
the centre of every such crystal there passes an 
axis of sixfold symmetry. Similarly in a cubic 
crystal of salt there are axes of fourfold, tliree- 
fold, and twofold symmetry, about which the 
crystal edges and angles are grouped in fours, 
threes, and twos respiHrtively, A plane of sym- 
metry is one ivhich divides a cristal into equal 
halves, each of which m the reflected counter- 
part of the other — such a plane as would pass 
through the opposite edges of a cube. The point 
within a crystal in which tlie axes and planes 
of symmetry inter'^ect is known as the centre of 
the crvstal and ih a centre of symmetry; i e., 
every line through this point intersects the 
cr\^tal in similar faee*^, edges, or solid angles. 
These elements of svinmetry form the basis of 
the mathematical study of crystals, and from 
them 32 groups of crV«talb, divided into six 
system^*, have been inatliematically deduced. 
An} substance of which definite crystals are 
foinied produces forms which show " the sym- 
metry of a distinct group, and it is impossible 
to find m nature a crv'stal whose symmetry 
would place it m more than one group. Begin- 
ning at the lowest degree of symmetry, the six 
er}stallographic svsteraa are: 

Tlie tnchnic si/stem, based on three inclined 
axes, corresponding to three non rectangular 
and nonmterehangeable lines of crystallizing 
force. Crvstals referred to this system, which 
includes two groups, are symmetrical only to a 
point. 

The monoehnic system, based on three non- 
interchangeahle axes, two of which are at right 
angles and the third inclined to the plane of 
these. This system includes three groups, all 
crystals of which show one plane of symmetry. 

The orthorhombic system, based on three non- 
interehangeable rectan^lar axes of twofold sym- 
metry, the highest of the three groups under 
the system having three planes of symmetry. 

The hes;agonal system, based on three inter- 
changeable axes in the same plane equally in- 
clined to each other (i.e., 60® apart), and 
one axis at right an^es to the other three 
and noninterchangeable with them. Thia system 
includes two subdivisions, (1) the trigonal, 
comprising seven groups, and (2) the hessago- 
imt, marie up of five groups. The character- 
istic feature of the system is that the n<m- 
interchan^ble axis is always an axis of three- 


fold symmetry (trigonal division) or of sIxiOld 
symmetry (hexagonal division). 

The tetragonal system, based on three rectan- 
gidar axes, two of which are interchangmhlo. 
Five of the seven groujp# under this system 
ehow fourfold symmetry with r«pect to the 
noninterchangeable axis.* 

The i^ometrio system, baswd on three rectan- 
gular interchan^able axes, giving, in the normal 
group of the five included under the system, 
the highest symmetry possible. 

Crystal Forms. From tlie fact that in five 
of the SIX systems enumerated above, at least 
one axis, or direction of crystallizing force, is 
different from the other*-, it follows that this 
difference may vary in degrw between sub- 
stances crystallizing in tlie same s} stent; e.g„ 
the fundamental six-sided pyramid of beryl i*- 
not as stc*ep as the corresponding pyramid of 
apatite, although botli crystallize in hexagonal 
forms. Tins characteristic relation constitutes 
a means of differentiation between substanees 
crystallizing in the same system, so that with 
a knowledge of these relations, cr.vstals of any 
substance, except those of the isometric system 
may he readily reeognizid from one another. 
This is done by measuring the angle's between 
the faces of the crystal, these angles being al- 
ways constant b«>tween the same kind of fiiee*-, 
provided the substance is pure and the tempera- 
ture constant. Instruincmts for measuring the 
angles betw'een crystal faces are known as 
goniometers and are of various forms, the more 
accurate of which depend on the reflection of a 
beam of light from the smooth surface of the 
crystal face. 

Although the simple action of the crystalliz- 
ing fones produces comparatively simple geo- 
metrical solids, like the cube of salt or the 
six-sided prism of quartz, we frequently find 
them acting m combination, the resultants pro- 
ducing secondary forms, as, e.g., when the re- 
sultant of thnsj forces at right angles to the 
faces of a cube acting together priiduce faces 
which cut off the corners of the cube. The 
crvstal in the lattiT instance would be made up 
of a combination of two crvstal forms, the culie 
and the octaliedron. In the same way a aeries 
of faces may he firoduced which bevel the edges 
bctwxvn the cube and the octahedron, consti- 
tuting a form of 24 planes. From this it will 
be readily seen that extremely complicated 
crystals are possible. The multiplication of 
crystal forms is, however, suliject to the Imo 
of rational indices, which admits of the usual 
occurrence of such forms as will intercept the 
crystallographic axes in proportion to a series 
of low nuTn>»er« and simple fractions. It is this 
law, tracing as it does a dir<»ct relation betwwn 
the simplicity of the axial intercepts of a crystal 
form and the frequency of its occurrence* in na- 
ture, which goes far tow^ards proving the theory 
of regular molecular structure in crystals. 

A very significant fact in relation to the 
connection between the molecular structure of 
crystals and their chemical -molecules is that in 
many instances substances related chemically 
crystallize in similar forms of the same ci^a- 
tallographic system. This is known as iso- 
morphism. (See MmEEALOGY, Mineral Chem- 
istry.) Among certain cbemicjil compounds a 
reversal of the order of molecular grouping 
often takes place, resulting in the production 
of <UH« crystals, which are formed by the unit- 
ing of two or individual crystels in reverwsd 
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juxtapositioii. Tlte interrelation of twin crya- 
tali 18 alwaj« referable to »oine simple crys* 
tallograpliic aJtis or plane. 

Bivlskme of Crystallo^aplxy. The science 
of crystallography is divided into (1) mor- 
pholt^ieai cry«tttll(»graphy, which deals with the 
ext«*riial forniH of crystals and includes the 
niathcinatieal relations of crystals; (2) crys* 
tallogcny, or chemical crystallc^aphy, which 
treats of the genesiH or growth of crystals, and 
(.1) physiMil crystallography, which discusses 
the phv steal properties of crystals, a very im- 
portant branch of which in its relation to 
petrography is optical crystallograpin . Con- 
sult Dana, Te,wt Booh of Mineralogy, parts 
1 ill (Kew York, 1002), illiamh. Elements 
of (Wifstalloyiaphy (ib., 1891). fJroth, I*ht/si~ 
kahmhe Kryntallogiaphie (Leip/ag, 1805), 
Mo'^es, ChmactcrH of (^i ystah (New York, 
1890); Phillipa, Mineralogy, part i (ih., 1912). 
Hw Miivkbvlooy. 

CiElTS'TAIXOIBS (Ok KpvaraWoetdr}^, krtfs- 
ialloeidfn, like ci vsial, fnrnt KpuaraWo's, /crystal- 
los, cry'stal -f el5ot, culot, form). Crystals of 
rew^rve pioteids in plants They occur in small 
pruteid giaiinUs (se<‘ Au.rRONK), in the i-iido- 
sperm (the ftHsl healing tissue surrounding the 
embryo)* and in the embryo of various seeds. 
Simiiar erystals aie found free in tlie outer cells 
of potato tubers and in eeitam seaweeds Crys- 
talhdds aie angular in hum. but their faees and 
angles are ineoiihtant. 'Iliey are insoluble in 
watei, !»ut absorb it and swell, as oidmary 
niiiieral erysfals ilo not They tire insoluble in 
weak solutions, hut dissolve in ■strong mdutions 
of eonifimn salt 'rtu* pn^leid materia! com|M»s- 
ing ervsta Holds belungs to the group of globu- 
lins See also (’(U.i,on»s 

CKYS'TALLOMAN'CY (from Ok. /cpiVraWos, 
kt pslallos, ciystal -f- parreia, manteia, divinu- 
tion) At one time a populai praetiee of divi- 
nation, accomplished In means of transparent 
bodies Conmnuil} a tiaiisparent jewel would 
be eniplovetl. but a beryl was tleeiiietl ino.st elTec- 
tive d’he ojieiator tiist muttered o\er it eertain 
formulas of piayei and then gave it into the 
hands of a voutli or viigm — none others were 
pill e enough to discern its r<*vt*lations — wdio read 
in it the inhumution lequned. The desired 
facts were eoineved by means of wiitten ehar- 
ttcters on the eiy‘'tal, but sometimes the spirits 
invoked vvi’re ».up])OHetl to appeal in the crystal 
to aiisvvei the que-^tions asked. This method of 
divination is htill piaetietHl In magicians Con- 
sult ShorthoiC'e. John InglesanI i London, 1881 ) , 
Thomas, (bysfoC f/a;riHr; Its Ihstoiy and Ptac- 
tiee (New York, 

CRYSTAL PALACE ( so called liecause 
made of glass) An edifice eieeteii in Hyde 
Park, London, for the Wot Id's Fair held in 
1851. Designetl by Sii .loseph Pavton, it was 
built of glass and non. with Uoois of wood. Its 
length was ld08 feet, and its area 21 acres. It 
cost £1,4504){MI Kverv ib‘partment of art and 
seienee was represimted, and the visitors num- 
bert*d over 6,090,090. Its materials were re- 
moved in 1854, and the stiueture rebuilt at 
%denbora, 8 miles from Loinlon. There the 
park and grounds cover nearly 200 acn»s, and a 
permanent fair is held. In 1853 a similar but 
smaller “crystal palace’* was eri'cted bt'tween 
Fortieth and Forty-sefoiid stieets on Sixth Ave- 
nue, New York, * It was used for exhibitions 
and grand coneerts. but was destroyed by Are 
in 1858, Tbe locality it now Bryant Park 


eSABA, ch^Tbo, or B3i«KiS-£5SABA^ bS,'- 
kAsb-chdlid, a town of Hungary, in the County of 
Bekes, 5 miles from the W'hite K5r6s, with which 
it IS connected by canal, and 105 miles east- 
southeast of Budapest (Map; Hungary, G 3). 
Its industries are principally agricultural- 
cattle raising, wine production, wheat and hemp 
growing. The women are noted for their skill 
in making linen and hemp fabrics. Csaba has 
the largest Protestant community of any town 
in Hungary, excepting Budapest. It is an im- 
portant railway centre. Pop , 1890, 32,244, 
largely' Slovaks; 1900, 37,547 ; 1910, 42,599, The 
Lutheran religion pretlom mates. 

CSANYI, cha'ny^, Laszl6 (Ladislaus) 
(1790-1849). An Hungarian statesman. He 
was born at (’sdny (Countv of Zala), and served 
in the campaigns of 1809-15. He early mani- 
fested an interest in local politics and became 
intimate vvitli Francis Defik In 1848 he was 
appointed commissioner plenipotentiary to vari- 
ous divisions of the revolutionary army, and 
subsequently received from Kossuth a portfolio 
in the ministry After the surrender of the 
Hungarian army at VilSgos he refused to avail 
himself of the opportunity for flight; but as he 
liad priw'iou'^ly been one of the most active or- 
gatir/.ers of the revolution, so he now became a 
martyr to his convictions, and after a voluntary 
surrender to the Russians at Barkad he was 
deliveied bv them to the Austrians, and executed 
on Oct 10* 1849. 

csArbAs, chUr'dash (Hung, from csdrda, 
tavern). The national dance of Hungary It 
eoimixts of two movements, tlie fiist a slow 
lassti in lied form and in four-fouith or tw'o- 
foiirlh tune. It is mostlv in the minor mode 
The second movement. ffu<i8 or frtschka, is an 
«*.\ciH*dingly lively dance, also in four-fourth or 
two'foiuth time. This is in the major mode 
and consists of 8 and 16 bar phrases, which are 
repeated Towards the end the time is greatly' 
accelerated, and the rhythm boeomes more and 
more eomjilex, so that the wdiole piece has a 
wild, tumultuous, and abrupt character. In 
both parts of the es&rdds the accent comes on 
the weak beat The alternation from the lassu 
to the friss is made at the will of the dancer, 
who motions to the pLiyers when the change is 
to be made. The figures of the cs&rdAs vary 
gieatly in dilferent districts The usual form 
opens With a stately promenade, which changes 
into a rapid whirling motion. The dancers then 
hcparate and cany on a sort of pantomime, the 
girl alternately approaching and retreating from 
her partner, vUio follows and finally seizes her 
Again they whirl wildly around, then separate 
and go through much the same performance 
The dance may be performed by any number of 
couples, but, as no two couples are ever dancing 
identically the same figures at the same time, 
the whole presents a varied and complex appear- 
ance. Bet' Magyab Music. 

CSEHQERY, ch6n'g^-rf, Anton (1822-80). 
An Hungarian statesman and publicist. He was 
born at Gross vvardein and early devoted himself 
to journalism After editing the Pesti Htrlap 
for three years he was in 1848 appointed minis- 
terial councilor and followed the Hungarian min- 
istry to Debreezin In 1849 he returned to 
Budapest and devoted himself to literary pur- 
suits. In 1857 he founded the review entitled 
Budapest I Bzemle, which he conducted for 12 
years. He was an active promoter of agricultural 
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and trade sweietiea and was one of the chief 
founders and afterward the director of the 
Hungarian Institute of Land Ciedits. In Iddl 
he was elected to the l>iet, where he became, as 
the most intimate friend of Deik, a powerful 
leader of the DeJk party. In addition to his 
excellent translation of Macaulay’s Hutory of 
England (latest ed., 1874), hi^was the author of 
seieral important and bnlliittltly written works 
in Hunpiriaii, among whicli may be mentioned: 
IJutonval studies and Character Sketches (2 
\ols., 1870) ; History and Historians (1874); 
Memorial Adiiress on Francis Deak ( 1877 ) His 
collected works were published in Budapest in 
1884. 

CSIKY, chd'k^, Gebgely, or Gsegor (1842- 
91). An Hungarian dramatist, horn at Pankota 
(.4rad). After studying (.atholic tlundogi at 
Jiudapesst and Vienna he heeaine professor at the 
Priests’ Heiiiiiuiry in Teme^var After an aetu- 
ity here of several veais he Wcaine a convert to 
Protestant l^m in 1878. ('siky is considervd one 
of the greatest of modern Himganan drama- 
ti'^ts; he was equally cireetivc in tragedy and 
comedy. He also wrote several successful novel", 
among them A:: Atlaszcmldd (‘The Atlas Fam- 
ily," L890). awd translated into Hungarian the 
woik" of Sophecies, Kuilpuies, and Plautus, as 
will as standard work" of French and English 
dramatists. Among lus numerous plays, most 
of whieli have been highly successful." ina\ lie 
mentioned tiie comedies 1 Joslat ( The Ora- 
cle ), Miihangit and Koriaf . the tra^redies danus, 
Spat tarns, \orn, and Tlnodota, and the popu- 
lar drama The Ft olein) uin,s (.1 Ft olctiuoh ) 

CSOKONAI, cluVkb-noA., Vixfiz MiiiAiy 
( 177.‘L 189.1 ) An lluiigaiian poet, born at De- 
brec/in ib* wti" apjtomted professor of ])oetrv 
in tile college at Detireivin in 1794 but resigned 
the post in 1795 , in order to study law. and, 
with the eMeption of a brief (tuineetion witli 
the gvrnnasium of ('surgo lie lived themeforth 
111 private, devoting himself wiiollv^ to literature 
His .nequirements, particularlv in linguistics, 
vvi're notabb* In poetry he was to 8<»me extent 
influenced by Foldi. but remained essentially 
independent He was preeminently a Ivrist, in 
both the nanovver domain of the folk song arul 
the largei realm of aitistic fMMtiy I!i« tlution 
1 .S simple and often naive Some j)roiioune<*d de- 
fects of taste hav’c met with the cimsure of the 
ciitics, but a distingursbeil place among modern 
Hungarian pra-ts has been conceded to him. Ho 
wrote a most original mock-heroic potm called 
Doroitgn, or the Triumph of the hadns at the 
i'armial (1804), several comedies, and a num- 
ber of odes which enjoyed considerable popu- 
larity principally lieeause they opposed Napoleon 
and the Fiencb Revolution A collective edition 
of his wi.rks was published by Toldy in 1840 
Two specimen poems rendered into German may 
be found in Sch wicker, Qrschtchte der mtgatt- 
schen Littcratyr (Leipzig. 1889). The city of 
Debreezin erected a statue of him in 1871. For 
his biography, consult the works of Szana (Pest, 
1809) and ftaraszti ( ib., 1880) 

CSOHA DE KdBdS, ch6'm5 de k^rPsh, SAv- 
OOB (1784-1842) An Hungarian traveler and 
Tibetan scholar. He w'as born, April 4, 1784, at 
KOriis, in Transylvania, and w'as educated first 
at the college of Nagy-Enyed. and subsequently 
at Gtittmgen, where he devoted himself especially 
to the study of Oriental languages It was the 
dream of his life to discover the original home 


of his race, Hie Magyars, in Asia, In 1829 he 
set out on his pilgrimage for that purjK^!. H© 
went to Egypt, then to Teheran, and, di«^ised 
as an Ariueman, to Little Bokhara, and finally 
settled for four years (1827-30) at the Buddhist 
monastery of Kaimm on the confines of Tiliet 
and India, wheie he studiiHi TibiLan. He found 
to hi.^ diMippointuieiit that the TilM*tan language 
had little iHuinng tm the Magjar problem, but it 
led him to Calcutta to study fcsaiiskrit, as the 
literature of ’Fibct is birgelv translated from the 
Sanskrit. At Calcutta, wliere he bt»canie the 
object of geneial attention on the part of Brit- 
ish scholars, he devoted himstdf to cataloguing 
the Tibetan books, iipwaid ot 1000 volumes, in 
the library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. He 
prepannl, likewise, a Tthttfin ihammur (1834) 
and a Hicttonary (18, ‘14) winch is still 0 stand- 
ard work, and he wn»te a luimlict of articles on 
TilH‘tan hteratiue in the \ smite Fesnitche'i 
’Once more he set out on his obl-tuuc seanh to 
find the early lioinc oi the Magvars and bent bis 
way towards the vvest»*iii coiifinc.s of Cluiui. but 
while on tins joiirncv he died at Daijiling, north- 
t‘asterii India, April 11, 1842 Consult Th Duka, 
Life and Works of t, C de Kotos (Ismdon, 
1885). 

CSONGEAB, chOn'grUd. A market town ot 
Hungary, in the county of the same name, 
situated near the eonfluernU of the Theiss and 
the Kolos, 70 nub's southeast of Budapest 
(Map* Huiigarc, G 3) The inhabitants aie 
ehiefiy engaged m the raising of eattle, agrieul- 
ture, tlie making of wine, and fi'‘«hing. lh>p., 
1990. 22.(519 1910, 28.310. mostly Magyars. 

CTENACOBON, tf -m'ik'A-don. ‘ One ‘of the 
rale pnimtive fossil mammals found in the 
I ppei .lurassic lock*^ of W’yonnng. It is known 
onlv bv the lower piws and a portion <»f the 
uppei The foimer has a length of about one- 
half inch ami indii aics an animal <»f the Hire of 
a mous«‘ Tlie tcOh aie ()f the rnuitituher<*ulate 
type and consist of a prominent chiHel-shaped 
inris«*r, font longitudnially compressed pie- 
molarH, which are distinctly cutting tt*eth with 
SCI rated edges and grooved suies, and of which 
the fourth is much the largest, and two small 
molars with tubeides surrounding the central 
eavities on their <*r<»vv'ns. 1 liis type oi dentition 

indicates relationship to the Monotiemata lOr- 
nithorhynehuN and Eehidna), w'hich, together 
with the fossil (Henneodun and its allies, IHa- 
amn)na' and Folymnslodmi fiorn the Eocene, and 
other Me<sf»zoie and Tertiary genera, form the 
order Multituberculata of the subclass Broto- 
tbena. Consult Cope. “The Tertiary Marsupi- 
alia,” in \mer%ran Snturahst (Philadelphia, 
1884) , Marsh, “American durassic Mammals,” 
in American .Journal of Science, \ol \xxiii, 
dlst scries (New Haven, 1887) : Osborn, “On the 
Structure and Classification of the Mesozoic 
Mammalia.” in Journal of the Academy of 
Katural Snence, Philadelphia, 2d senes, vol ix 
(1888) ; id., “Supplementary Note on the Above,” 
in Frofcedings of the Academy of Natural 
Snenfe fib, 1888). 

CTENOIB (te'noid) FISHES (Gk. «rero. 
€t5^s, ktcMomdes, eomblike, from Krelt, kteis, 
comb -4- eUot, etdos, fonn). One of the four 
orders into which Agassiz classifiixl fishes, the 
others being cycloid, placmd, and ynnouL The 
name refers to the scales, which bear tt*eth or 
sharp projections on the posterior or free mar- 
gin These teeth may be in one or more row*. 
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farther aisEtward, a group of mmy isleti, known 
aa the Jardines dte la Rewa. 

The western province of Pinar del Rfo is hillv, 
and is traversed by a mountain range. Sierra ^e 
los Orga&os, 2500 feet high. The ^ebrated 
tobacco region, Vuelta Abajo, is on its south 
slope. The central provinces of Havana, Ma- 
tanaas, Santa Clara, and Ca maguey have an 
undulating surface, broken only here and there 
by hills, such as the group near Trinidad, on the 
south coast. The most elevated portion of tiie 
island is in the eastern l^ovinee of Santiago de 
Cuba, which consists m the main of an elevated 
plateau, 1000 to 2000 feet high, deeply scored by 
streams. Along the ^uth coast of this province, 
«stretclimg from Cape Cruz ea.Htward, is the 
Sierra Maestra, the highest land of the island, 
its highest peak, Turquino. beinsr 8320 feet in 
height. The south ecmst, except in the Province 
of Santiago, is low and mardiy. In the prov- 
inces of Santa Clara and Matanzas is the great 
Zapata swamp, ha\ing an area of 000 8<|uare 
miles. Just west of tlie city of Matanzas is the 
beautiful Yuinurt vallev. the most attractive 
scenic feature of the island Tlie rivers are 
numerous, but short, and in general unfitted for 
navigation- the river Canto, in the southeastern 
part, IS about 150 miles in length, and is navi- 
gable for a distance of 50 miles to Cauto 
EmViarcadero- 

Climate. The climate of Cuba on the coast is 
extri'inely equable, but less so inland The aver- 
age tempernturof, for Januaiy vary fiom 72® F. 
at the north, to 75® F at the south, and the 
Julv tempi'ratiires average about 82® F.; the 
coast temperatures seldom exceed 00® F. in 
summer, nor go below 05® F. in winter. In the 
mountain regions, however, the temperature 
often falls below 50® F. The rainfall is exces- 
sive m the northeastern section, reaching over 
100 inches in some plaee«, at Havana it is over 
50 inches: the soutliern coa-t region has, how-- 
ever, much less rainfall. Tlie chief rainy season 
is in summer, but rain falls througlioiit the 
year. The prev'ailmg winds are the trades, from 
the northeast Cuba lies within the path of the 
We-'t Indian hiirricanc^s, which are liable to 
occur dunnsr August, September, and October. 
The unhealthfiil conditions formerly prevalent 
were due to the absence of sanitary ptecautions. 
Yellow fever was an annual epidemic. Tlie 
recommendation of sanitary measures by a com- 
mission of American scientists, in 1901, and the 
energetic administration of these measures, first 
by the United States military authorities and 
subsequently by the Cuban national government, 
have resultiKi in the practically complete extir- 
pation of this disease. See Havana: Yellow 
Feveb. 

Flora. The v^egetation of Cuba is tropical in 
its species and luxuriance, although, strangely 
enough, tret»s usually found only in colder cli- 
mates are also found even in the Cuban lowlands. 
Thus, the pine grows side by side with the ma- 
hogany tree. Palms are plentiful, including the 
magnificent and useful royal palm. The maja- 
gua, granadillo, Cuban ebony, lignum vitae. 
Cuban cedar, Cuban mahogany,* the flcana, jiquf, 
cottonwood, logwood, rosewood, and the <^d 
Jagiiey are all Indigenous. The plants of great- 
est eronomie value are sugar cane and tolmcco ; 
coffee, cacao, and henequ#n are also cultivated 
Among the economic fruit and vegetable products 
may mentioned the banana, coconut, pine- 
apple, orange, lemon, lime, fig, date*, tamarind, 
Tol. 


mango, guava, lapote, p^^anate, eisrtafd 
apple, alligator pear, melon, bean, cassava, aiB^ 
sweet potato. 

Fauna. The fauna of Cuba includes rabbits, 
the butia (q.v.), and bats; the domestic bc^, 
dc^, and cat f which have run wild and become 
very numerous 1; over 200 species of birds, in- 
cluding scavenger bui^rds and vultures, grouse, 
quail, snipe, and w-ild turkeys: alligators, chame- 
leons, Iguanas, small lizards, and tree toads. 
Few- species of snakes are found, although wime, 
like the ma|A, grow to large size (16 to 18 fet4K 
llie land crabs, which mtwe over the country in 
countle.‘«s numbers and grow in size up to 8 
inches in diameter, are very annoying, as are 
also the flying cockroaches. Scorpions, centi- 
pedes, and tarantulas are pUmtiful. Insects are 
numerous in species and limitless in numbers: 
among these are ants, beautiful fireflies, and 
what has been described as the “wor?»t pest on 
the island,” the nigua, or jigger. Nearly 650 
spts'iea of fish have be*m found in Cuban waters, 
among w-bieh are large sharks, the giant aguja 
(weighing sometimes 500 pounds), the snoring 
ronco, gallego, garfish, and the parego, or reii 
snapper. The poi poise and manatee are also 
fi'und in numbers in the coast w-^aters. Over 
1600 species of niollusks are found in Cuba. 

Qoologfy. Cuba was largely formed in late 
Tertiary times. The rocks composing it are 
mainly rectmt stratified deposits There are ir- 
regular areas of granite, serpentine, and erup- 
tive rocks nt'ar the middle of the island, sur- 
roundtxl by Tertiary beds exbmding over most 
of the island to the coast. The Sierra de los 
Orgafios is eompoaed mainly of Triassic sand- 
atonea, and the Sierra Maestra of Cretaceous and 
Tertiary lads. The mineral resources consist of 
iron, asphalt, manganese, coal, and copper. 

Mineral Besources. Tlie mineral deposits of 
Cuba are eonfined chiefly to Oriente, and are 
exploited almost exclusively by Ameriean com- 
panies. The chief mineral, iron, was first 
worked on a large scale m 1884, and the output 
has since then growm at a steady rate, increas- 
ing from 2.3.977 tons in 1884 to over 600,000 
tons annually at present, almost all of it going 
to the United States The ore is of good quality 
and especially adapted for the manufacture of 
Bessemer steel. Another mineral product of 
importance is manganese, which is also found in 
Oriente and exported to the United States. Cop- 
per was mined in (’uba as early as the sixteenth 
century in the Sierra del Cobre, near Santiago 
de Cuba, Oriente*, and prior to the discovery of 
copper in the United States the latter imported 
most of the copper for its domestic use from 
Cuba. Owing to unfavorable circumstances cop- 
p<*r mining ceased in 1869, not to be resumed 
until afb'T the Spanish- American War. In, 
general, the mining industries of the island are 
little developed. 

Agriculture, Owing to its climate and soil, 
Cuba is exceptionally well adapted for agricul- 
ture, but long years of political oppression and 
unfavorable labor conditions, combined some- 
what with the indisposition for work inherent in 
the natives, retarded the agricultural develop- 
ment of the island. Prior to the last war with 
Spain the number of farms was estimated at 
over 90,060, valued at nearly $200,000,000. But 
the war, with the Spanish reeoncentrado policy, 
caused a great destruction of farms and live 
stock. In 1905 it was estimated that about 16 
per cent was under cultivation. Ownerrfiip 
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the part of colored inhabitants is eoaftned l&rgely 
to tne smaller farina. 

iKtt^or.~~8ugar vias one of the earlieat products 
of the islaTicl. (’ane la suppose to have been 
introduced in 1523, but its cultivation for three 
centuries was insignificant. The animal output 
prior to tin* opvnmg of the nineteenth century 
averaged ais^iit 28,000 tons, which w’as increased 
to 70,000 in 1817 and by the end of the first 
half of the century to aljout 300,000. During 
the latter half of the nineteenth century also the 
tendency was upward, although the industry was 
greatly handicapped hy frequent internal dis- 
til rhaiic^i’s and hy the low pric*6 of sugar, brought 
about largely by the competition of In^et sugar. 
In IH.l.q the oiitput of the island was 322,000 
tons, the average from 1850 to 1878 was aliout 
470,000 tons, and in 1870 tlie output was 726,000. 
In 1881 the amount had fallen to 403,000 tons; 
but in 1804 there were produced 1,0.54,214 tons, 
or nearly 50 per cent of the world’s output of 
cane sugar, Kveri in 1805, the first year of the 
t’uhan war, the output exceeded l,(KMl,000 tons; 
but in the foUov\ing vear it fell to 225,221, with 
a further .decreuHe in 1807 of 13,221 tons Since 
the Spanish-Aruerican war the figures ha\e 
rapidly grown, 335,668 tons in 1800, 1,132,482 
tons m 1906, 1,450,630 tons in 1011, 1,806,000 
tons in 1012. and in 1913 (i.e, the season of 
1012' 13), 2,285,000 tons. The cultivation of 
sugar lequiies a large* outlay of capital. The 
successful i’ofonta, or sugar estate, generally con- 
tains several thousands of acres, seiern! miles 
of piivate railway for trans[K)rting the cane 
to the mills, numerous buildings and costly 
plants of machinery for the manufacture of the 
sugar, iK'hides buildings for the housing of 
1000 or more enil»loyee8. I’lie cane, which re- 
quites replanting but once in seven years, is 
ehielly grown on elevated land, no fertih/a^r be- 
ing required. About one-half the cultivated land 
IS given over to sugar In 1012 the sugar ex- 
port was valued at $102,033,516, most of which 
(valued at $04,264,287) went to the Unit<*d 
States. 

7’obaeco,— -Next to sugar, tobacco is the most 
important agrieiiltuial product of the island. 
The eultiviition of that plant in ('uha dates from 
alamt 1580. when it was introduced into the 
Vuelta Aba jo, which lias since lunm famous for 
the quality of it" tobacco. The Vuelta Abaio is 
geiteiall.v regaided as that part of ('uha west of 
the meridian of Havana, and thus includes Pinar 
del EIo Provmee and part of La JIabana Prov- 
iiK’e. sometimes the term is applied to a re- 
stricted area wuthin Pinar del Ilfo. The output 
of Pinar del Hfo is over 70 per cent of the 
entire crop of the island , I.ia Habana yields less 
than 25 per cent, Santa Clara producing the 
bulk of the remainder. At the outbreak of the 
war for independence the normal annual output 
was over 62,000.000 pounds, but in 1806-07 the 
amount had dw'indUxi to about 41,000,000 
pounds; in 1904-05 it reached about 45,700,000 
poundt, and in 1011 it was 37,019,640 ^Kninds. 
In 1012, £3,684,044 pounds of leaf tobacco were 
exports, of w’hich 16,760,318 pounds went to 
the United States. Tobacco covers about one- 
tenth of the cultivated area 

Olker Agricultural Product$ — Corn, or mail®, 
ia grown throu|^out the island and is used ex- 
tensively for the feeding of domestic animals. 
Rict» is also cultivated, but the harvest goes 
entirely to satisfy the domestic demand. Wh(^t, 
barley, and oats* are little cultivated, and it is 


doubtful whether the output of wheat will ever 
meet the home demand. Sweet potato^ are 
raised almost everywhere and form a very im- 
portant article of food. The natural conditions 
are exceedingly favorable for the cultivation of 
fruit The banana is grown in enormous quanti- 
ti(*a and, besides being extensively exported to 
the United States, figures very prominently in 
the diet of the poorer classes. Coffee, once an 
important prcxluet, is now m a state of decline, 
and the output is barely sufficient for home con- 
sumption. Pineapples, oranges, coconuts, limes, 
lemons, and numerous* other southern fruits 
grow in abundance, their cultivation and ex- 
portation have increased notably in recent years 
The fruit interests are largely in the hands of 
foreign (chiefly American) companies. 

The forests of Cuba are supposed to occupy 
about 50 per cent of the total area of the island. 
Jh'cides the valuable mahogany and cedar woods 
which find their way to foreign markets, there 
aie alMiut 30 species of the palm, of w'hich the 
royal palm is probably the most useful tree on 
the island, every part of it, from the leaves and 
fibre to the roots, being utilized by the natives. 
Of the forest area tlie state owns 1,250,000 acres. 

The. natural conditions for the raising of live 
stock are very favorable, and at one time this 
industry was in a high state of development. 
During the decades pieceding the war for inde- 
pendence, how'ever, the supply was far short of 
the natural demand, and most of the animals 
necessary for agricultural purposes and slaugh- 
tering had to be imported. In 1894 the live 
stock of the island numbered 584,725 liorses, 
2.485,760 cattle, 570,194 hogs, and 78,494 sheep, 
with a total valui* of over $101,000,000. The 
effiK?t of the late war on the live stock of the 
island may be seen from the census figures of 
1800, which give the number of horses at 88,000, 
cattle, 376,650, hogs. 358,868; and sheep, 9982. 
In January, 1902, there were 805,000 cattle, 
137,000 horses, and 25,700 mules In June, 1912, 
theie w ere 2,829,553 c.ittle, 560,580 horse", 41,192 
mules, and 2298 asses. 

Manufactures. The manufacturing indua- 
tni's <»f Cuba are almost wholly confined to the 
jiroduction of sugar and of cigars and cigarettes 
— both industries closely connected with agriciil- 
tur<‘ In fact, the first is so intimately connected 
with the plantations that it is rather to be 
regarded as an adjunct of agneultiire than a 
sepal ate industry. In the ease of tobacco prod- 
ucts the line of demari'ation is more distinct, 
and, while some of the laige mamifactunng 
companies have their own plantations, most of 
them prefer to buy the raw material of the 
planters. The centre of the cigar manufacturing 
is Havana, and most of the large firms are in the 
hands of foreigners 

I^abor Conditions. One of the prominent re- 
tarding faetois in the agricultural and indus- 
trial development of Cuba is the scarcity of 
labor. Tlie liberation of slaves had a detri- 
mental effect on the economic development of 
Cuba as well as the West Indies in general 
With the supply of black labor cut off, the 
Chinese coolies became the chief factor in the 
Cuban labor market, but, owing to real or al- 
lied inhuman treatnmnt, the Chinese govern- 
ment prohibited further emigration to the is- 
land. Since then Spam and the Canary Islands 
have been drawn upon to some extent, but the 
supply falls short of the demand. The war still 
further depleted the ranks of labor, and accord- 
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iog to ttie census of 18&9 only persons 

were «a^fag«d in a^r|cultore» filing, and mlnii^; 
§3,034 in manufacturing and m^hanieal pur- 
suits. The 1007 census showed that of all wage 
earners 48.S .per <^nt were engaged in agricul- 
tore, mining, and fishing, 16.3 in manufacturing, 
and 17.7 in trade and transportation. To the 
sugar planter the problem of securing eom|»et€3it 
laborers is serious. In the tobacco industry the 
labor question does not offer such diffleulties, 
owing to the fact that the work requires great 
skill, and white labor can be utilised to a large 
extent In the mining industry the problem is 
also simplified, largely InH'ause of more favorable 
climatic conditions in the mountain districts. 

Tninsportatioii. Existing tran8|>ortation fa- 
cilities are inadequate. Tht‘ roads are mostly 
unearetl for ami during the rainy season Iwcoine 
almost inipa«sahle. Much of e\en the Camttio 
Central, the cliief higliway of tlie ibiand running 
from Havana to Santiairo de ( uha, is in ptwir 
condition Howeier. tht' impetus given to pub- 
lic improvement-* dunng the American occupa- 
tion has been eontimuHl to some extent by tlie 
Cuban government, which is bteadilv improving 
the highways of the country In the introduc- 
tion of the railroad Cuba was 12 years in ad- 
vance of Spain the first railway in a Spanish 
country wa-> the line from Havana to (iUme--, 
opened in 1837 A ‘system was built up between 
the city of Pinar del llfo in the we^^t ami the 
city of'S.inta (dara in the middle of tlie I'-lund, 
and short lines were oon'-tructed .from several 
ports into the interior In 1002 Santa Clara 
was (‘onne<ti‘d with Santiago de Cuba, through 
eonimiinu ation being tluis establislied nearly 
from one eiul of the island to the other. For the 
most part the railways are narrow gauge, with 
light rails and poor rouilheils Havana is the 
centre of the railway sv stern Among the ports 
eonneettd v\ ith the line running fioni Havana to 
Santiago de Cuba are ( lenfuegoa, t'ttidenas, 
Caibarien, Kiievitas (conneeting with Cama- 
guev’). and Man/anillo All the railways are 
owned and operated by private oompani«‘s In 
1013 tlie length of railway in operation, includ- 
ing the private lines owned by the gntit sugar 
estates, was upward of 22(K) miles. At the eml 
of 1010 there were 5H48 miles of telegraph line, 
w’lth 6184 miles of wiie and 180 ofiices, post 
offices, 406. 

Commerce. The commerce of Cuba, under the 
Spanish regime, notwithstanding the rentnctions 
placed upon it, was, relatively speaking, exten- 
sive. By a system of heav'y protection, w’hieh 
had grown out of the monopoly idea of the 
seventeenth century, most of the commerce was 
diverted into Spanish channels, although only a 
few of the demands of the island could be sup- 
plied by Spanish domestic products. But the 
adoption of a reciprocal treaty between the 
United States and Sjmm gave Vn impetus to 
commercial relations between the former country 
and Cuba. The exports of merchandise from 
the United States to Cuba rom from $12,224,888 
in 1801 to $24,1.57, 6§8 in 1893, while the im- 
ports of Cuban products into the United States 
increased during the same period from $61,714,- 
395 to $78,706,506. With the eito^ration of this 
trmty in 1894 and the beginning of the war 
for independence in the following year, Cuban 
<»mmerce began to decline, and the exports and 
imports in 1899 amounted to S49,7(K),0<W and 
$75,300,000 respectively, as against $64,000,000 
and $93,OOO.OW> in 1892. Comparing the mean 


animal value of imports by imuntries for 1^4^ 
($67,335.8001 with that for the period of 1809- 
10W ($64,965,8001, we find that Spain^s share 
fell off from about 44 to less than 16 fier cent; 
that of the United Statos increased from about 
33 to over 45 |H*r eimt, while that of the United 
Kingdom practically remain^ the same, over 15 
pt*r cent. Ihe export trade of Cuba for 1900 
was distributed as follows i United States and 
possessions, 68 per cent ; United Kingdom and 
possessions, 12 per cent; Spain. 2 per cent; and 
Germany, 11 per cent. In 1903 the imports 
amounted to $67,000,01)0, and the exports to 
$78,000,000. The principal imports in that year 
were; foods and drinks, 36 per cent; textiles, 
16 per cent; animals and animal pitiducts, 13 
per cent; metals, machinery, and chemicals, 15 
per cent. The principal exports were; sugar 
and its products, 54 per cent, tobacco and its 
products, 20 per cent; the remainder cousis^tiiig 
of woods, fruits, minerals, and aiiimuU. Im- 
ports inci eased from almut $77,000,000 m 1904 
to $91,447,581 in the liseal ymi 1909. and ex- 
ports from about $89,000,000 to $124,711,069, 
In the fiscal vear 1910 imports and exports were 
$103,675,581* and $1,50,909,020 respivtivelv . in 
1911, $108,097,782 and $129,178,865, in *1912, 
$120,229,317 and $146,787,295. Principal ex- 
ports in the fiscal years 1911 and 1912* sugar, 
$85,168,933 and $102 033,516 (of which $85,- 
081,624 and $94,204,287 to the United States) , 
unmanufacturi'd tobacco, $16,888.7(51 and $17,- 
399,403 (of which $i4.;519,155 and $14,954,309 
to the United States) ; manufactures of tobacco, 
$13,097,982 and $13,057,484, iron, gold, and 
coppei ores, $3,874,172 and $3,910,305, fruits, 
$1,835,952 and $2 204.229. The growth of 
(Mba’s tiade with the United States after tlie 
reciprocity tieaty of December, 1903, may lie 
seen in the following figures imports from’ and 
exports to (he Unitial Slutes in 1903, $26,000,000 
and $(50,000,000; in 1904, $33,000,000 and $74,- 
000,000, in 1905. $44,000,000 and $95,000,000, 
in 1909, $46.33(5,000 and $109,408,000; in 1910, 
$51, .569 and $129,329,000; in 1911, $57,128,000 
and $113,451,000, in 1912, $(52,826,000 and 
$122,969,000. Second to the United States in 
commercial importance is the United Kingdom, 
imports from wlndi in 1911 and 1912 amounted 
to $12,759,000 ami $14,834,000; exports, $5,087,- 
000 and $11,067,000. 

Banks. Of all the banks founded in Cuba m 
the course of the last three decades of the past 
century, only two survived the Sjianish- Ameri- 
can War, VIZ., the Spanish Bank of the Island 
of CMha and the Bank of Uommercc. The for- 
mer, though owned by private stockholders, was 
a semiofficial inntitution under the Spanish rd- 
girae, being subject to certain official regulations, 
and its governor appointed by the Spanish gov- 
ernment. It acted as fiscal agent of the gov- 
ernment, collecting the internal revenue and 
floating the paper currency. The Bank of Com- 
merce Gives its uninterrupted, though by no 
means entirely prosperous, existence to its 
valuable railway and other properties, which 
have helped indirectly to swell its banking busi- 
ness and have yielded a revenue outside of that 
derived from its purely banking operations. 

Finaxu^. The history of the currency of 
Cuba does not differ much from the lamentable 
record made by nearly all of the Spanish- Ameri- 
can countries as well as Spain. It is the story 
of desperate, but in the end of vam, altempto to 
make the fiat of government pass for comme^i- 
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tiffS dt l»lriii»ie worth in the monotaiy trans- 
action# ol the people. For a time such attempts 
sucee^ed^, hat in the end the government was 
compelled to refuse its own worthies# currency. 
This i« particularly true ol the paper currency 
of the Spanish government, which was worth at 
the time of American occupation but seven cents 
mi the dollar. Kvcn before that event, when the 
Spanish grwerninent accepted 10 per cent of 
customs dues in that currency, the price rose 
only to 15 cents, varying between that value and 
12 "cetitH. The last issue of Spanish paper cur- 
rency took place during the war for independ- 
ence, when $20,000,000 of paper money was put 
in circulation through the Spanish Bank of the 
Island of Cuba upon the security of $6,330,000 
(silver) deposited with the hank. In spite of 
having been made legal ttmder, the paper w'cnt 
at a discount from the start, and as soon as the 
goveriunent had shown by its illegal withdrawal 
of the silver fund from the bank that it did not 
mean to depart from its old-time methotls, the 
paper was repudiated throughout tlie island, 
until, as stated above, tlie action of the govern- 
ment in accepting the paper in payment of 10 
per cent of customs dues raised it to from 12 to 
15 per cent of its par value. 

The standard of money in Spanish Cuba was 
Spanish gold, a 25-peHeta pi(*oe being the prin- 
cipal coin. In addition to that th(*re was a 
large amount of silver currency, Tlie principal 
silver coins in circulation wcr«‘* the peso (dol- 
lar), medio pi's!! (half dollar), peseta (quarter 
dollar), r«-al (bit), medio real (half dime). 
Sinci* siher was not exchangeable for gold at 
its face value it tondid, as is always the case, 
to drivi* the gold out of cireulation. To counter- 
act that tendency the government by a roval 
decree artificially inflated the value of the gold 
25-peseta pioci* to $5.30, the real value being 
only about $4 80. In 1893 the French louis, a 
20-franc piece (real value $3.86), was similarly 
and for tin* same reason inflated to $4.24 

Upon assuming temporary administration of 
the island, the goiernment of the United States 
found itself in a predicament. The only rational 
course lai in rtducdng the coin to its face 
value and putting an end to all inflation and 
artificial substitutes for currency of intrinsic 
worth On the other hand, tlie people had be- 
come accustomed to existing conditions: prices 
had adjusted thetnHelves to the level of the in- 
flated curii'iiey, and all eontracts had been 
concluded on that basis. Nevertheless, by order 
of the President of the Ignited States, w’hieh 
biok efleet Jan 1, 1899, the United States gold 
dollar was deelared the standard in which all 
customs, taxes, public and postal dues in Cuba 
should be paid, and foreign gold coins should be 
current at their real value. At the same time, 
since retail prices and ivages have been usually 
fixed on the island on the basis of silver money, 
and in order to prevent a sudden rise of wages 
to the detriment of the planters who could not 
expt'Ct a corresponding rise in prices of their 
product# in the foreign market#, the Spanish 
silver money w’aa also dwlared lej^l ^nder. 
The old inconveniences of a fluctuating currency 
were done away with by giving the ooina a 
fixed rate in exchange fo/gold as follows: peso, 
69 cents: medio peso, 30: peseta, 12; real, 
6 : medio real, 3 cent#. A fixed value was also 
given to the bronze and copper coins, which 
were made legal tender for sums not exceeding 
one dollar. 


During the last 30 years of Spanish wwear- 
cignty in Cuba the bud^^ of the island remained 
almost stationary, at from §6,000,0<W to 30,000,- 
000 pesos. Although the entire revenue was 
derived from the p«>ple of the island, <wftly about 
15 per cent of the expenditures was incurred 
for local needs, while about 85 per cent went to 
defray “sovereignty expenses,’’ i.e., the expenses 
of the general govWnment. The average annual 
budget for the period July, 1890, to June, 1895, 
was as follows: 


REVEmiE 

CuBtoms 
Internal revenue 
I^ottenes 
Other sources 


. *11,599.270 


2,919,945 

2,058,305 


Total 


*22,459,725 


EXPENDITURE 


Government *3,634,439 

Justice and instruction 902,449 

Finance . 664,911 

Fubho works . . ^0,685 


Total civil administration *6,082,484 

Army and navy *6,493,281 

Service of the debt 10,334,421 


Total 
Deficit . . 


*22,910,186 

450,461 


As compared with the foregoing average bud- 
get of the Spanish regime, the following budget 
for the fiscal year 1900-01 (during the American 
occupation) is of interest: 


REVENUE 


Cuatoma 

Postal 

Internal 

Miscellaneous 


*15,945.666 42 
367 950 28 
658,535 92 
182,736 96 


Total 


*17,154,889 58 


EXPENDITURE 


State and government 
Ju8t)<% 

Public instruction 
Finance 

Agriculture, industry, and commerce 
Public works 
Municipalities 
Military department 


*1,756,689 53 
871,152 52 
734,335 78 
2,363,863.61 
223.688 56 
1,735.231 38 
8,226,748 39 
1,732,885.04 


Total 


*17,644.494.81 


The chief sources of revenue under Spanish 
rule were (1) taxes and excise duties, yielding 
less than one-fourth of the total; (2) import 
and export duties, which furnished about 55 
per cent of the entire revenue; (3) stamp taxes, 
6 per cent of the revenue; (4) lotteries, over 7 
per cent; (5) state property — rent and sale of 
public lands and rent from docks — producing 
aboiit IVg per cent of the total revenue; (6) 
miscellaneous, over 5 per cent. Thus the great 
bulk of taxation fell upon the consumer, while 
the expenditures took little account of the needs 
of the people. As the above table shows, the 
army absorbed 30 per cent of the entire 

expenditure; nearly 50 per cent went to pay 
the debt incurred by the Spanish government, 
while only about one-fourth of the total went 
for civil administration, of which the greater 
part was absorbed by salaries of Spanish officers. 

It will be dbserved that under the new r4gime 
the customs duties furnished over 90 per cent of 
the entire revenue of the island. Dn the i^her 
hand, on the side of raqpi^idituies a radiad 
change may he noted. The expem^ of the mill- 
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tary deoreai^ from n^rly one-half 

of the total eiq^ditnre to less than 10 per 
«^iit. The serriee of the debt natuimlly diiap- 
peared from the budget it was not the 

busing of the Unit^ States to pay the debts 
incurred by the Spanish government, and the 
Cuban Convention, by repudiating that debt, 
relieved the pet^le of a ^eat burden. A de- 
tailed comparison of expenditures under the two 
regime is impcmaible owing to the different 
method of classification; however, a comparison 
of the four leading iten^ common to both 
budgets shows the following changes: 

The expense for state and government de- 
creased from $3,6S4,439 to $1,756,689.53, or 52 
per cent, although the latter sum includes the 
cost of the census. The expense for justice and 
instruction, on the other hand, increased from 
$902,449 to $1,605,488,30, or 78 per cent. The 
finance department showed also an increased ex- 
penditure of 255 per cent, and that of public 
works increased from $880,685 to $1,735,231.38, 
or 99 per cent. An unusually large item, $8,- 
226,748, alm(^t one-half of the total budget, was 
formed by the supplementary grants to munici- 
palities. These subsidies were occasioned by 
the poverty-stricken condition of the people, 
who were unable to raise the necessary local 
revenue, and the money was advanced largely to 
defray expenditures affecting the most vital in- 
terests of the people, such as instruction, sanita- 
tion, hospitals and asylums, public buildings, 
etc. 

Such were the finances of Cuba during the 
period of American military occupation. The 
national budget for 1905-06 showed estimated 
revenue of $19,699,805 (of which $17,862,000, 
customs) and estimated expenditure of $19,138,- 
104, for 1912-13 estimated revenue and ex- 
penditure were $37,940,000 and $33,974,147 
respectively. Estimated receipts for the latter 
vcar were as follows: customs, $26,434,000, 
racise, $3,900,000: iSttery, $3,700,000; direct 
taxes, $1,113,000, posts and telegraphs, $1,076,- 
000, consular dues, $500,000; other, $1,217,000; 
total, $37,940,000. Estimated disbursements 
for 1912-13: administration, $10,117,394, public 
instruction, $4,782,653 . sanitary service, $3,784,- 
987, public debt, $3,710,500*; public works, 
$3,704,625; finance, $3,329,504; justice, $2,038,- 
220, executive, $1,000,540, foreign affairs, $717,- 
224; agriculture, industry, and commerce, 
$488,400; total, $33,974,147. The public debt 
in 1911 was $62,083,100; charge, $2,464,585. 

Government. Tlie constitution of Cuba was 
adopted by the constitutional convention on 
Feb. 21, iooi. It provides for a republican 
form of government and in its mam provisions 
differs but slightly from the Constitution of the 
United States, President, who must be 

either a native Cuban or a naturalized citizen 
with at least 10 years’ service in the Cuban 
army during the * wars for independence, is 
chosW by an electoral college for a term of four 
years and is disqualified for more than two con- 
secutive terms. He has the right of appoint- 
ing and removing the members of his eabinrt. 

The legislative power is vested in the Con- 
gress, which eonsiste of a Senate and a House of 
Bepresentativei. The former is composed of 
four senators from each province, chosen by an 
electoral b<mrd compose of the provincial 
councilmen and electors, the latter being twice 
the number of the former and chemen by popular 
vote. Provision is made for tbe retirement of 


one-half of the ^atora every^four year*. Tito 
House of Bepreaentativ^ consists of one num- 
ber for every 25,0W1 tnhabiteiitte, or for a fric- 
tion of more than 12,5(K1. They aie el<^t^ 
directly for four yearn, one-half i^tirlng every 
two years. Congre^ meets twice annually (on 
toe first Monday in April and Kovemberj and 
is endowed with extensive powers, controlling, 
besides the financial affairs and foreign relations 
of toe republic, also the preparation of electoral 
laws for the provinces and muiiicipalities. The 
approval of two-thirds of the members of both 
l^slative bodies is nwessary for a change in 
the constitution. 

For administrative purposes the republic is 
divided into six provinces. 1'he provincial gov- 
ernors and assemblies are elected dirt'ctly for a 
period of four j’eara. The provinces are inde- 
pendent in their Internal administration, but 
the President has the right of interfercnee in 
case of abuses of power on the part of the 
Governor or the Assembly. Tlie municipalities 
are administered by mayors and assemblies 
elected dirt*ctly by popular vote. Tht‘ judges 
of the Supreme Court aie appointed b> the 
President A\ith the apjiroval of the Senate, The 
voting franchise is accorded to every male Culmn 
over 21 years of age, and not mentally incapaci- 
tated, convicted of crime, nor serving in the 
army or navy, to all Spanish male residents of 
like age who have been on the inland since April 
11, 1899, and to all male foreigners of like age 
who have resided in Cuba since Jan. 1, 1899. 
For foreigners who have arrived on the island 
after Jan. 1, 1899, a five years* residence is re- 
quired for naturalization. 

Education. Primary education, according to 
the provisions of the constitution, is free and 
compulsory, and the expenses are to be paid by 
the central government in case of inability on 
the part of a province or a municipality to 
maintain its primary schools. Secondary and 
advanced education is under the control of the 
state. During the Spanish r/*gime education 
was controlled to a large extent bv the church, 
and the provisions for primary education were 
very inadequate. According to the census of 
1899 the proportion of illiteracy among the 
voting population was: Cubans, 59 per cent; 
Spaniards, 12 per cent. In 1894, just before tlic 
war for independence, there were about 900 
public and about 700 private schools, with an 
enrollment of not more than 60,000. Witii the 
American occupation the school systim was en- 
tirely reorganized, and the facilities for teach- 
ing as well as the enrollment imreased with an 
extraordinary rapidity, so that in 1900 the 
number of public schords was 3550, with an en- 
rollment of 172,000 and an average* attendance 
of 123,000. In February, 1911, there were 3774 
public schools, with an enrollment of 152,658 
and an average attendance of 105,774: enroll- 
ment in private schools, 24,434. The 1907 cen- 
sus showed that 56.6 per cent of the people 
above 10 years could read (as eornpar<*d with 
43-3 p<»r cent in 1899). Cuba has a university 
at Havana. The population is Roman Catholic. 
The island forms one arehiepiseopal diocese. 

Population. The population of Cuba in 1910 
is stated at 2,220,278; the estimate of 1912 is 
2,473,600. There have been various censuses, 
banning with 1774, but the results of those 
prior to 1887 are regarded as untrustworthy. 
The census returns have toen as follows: 1774, 
173,620; 1792, 272,300; 1817, 572,363; 1827, 
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704,487*. 1841, J,OO7,0245 1801, 1,396,530; 

1877, 1#09,291; IS87, 1,631,687; 1899, 1,672,- 
797; 1907 {ecneras of September 80), 2,048,980. 
The decrease of 3.6 per cent shcwrn in 1899 was 
due to the war. The increase shown in 1907 
was 30.8 per cent; the increase was largest in 
Pinar del Rfo f41J per cent), next largest in 
Orientc |38.8), and smallest in Matanzas 
(13.5). The 1907 population was returned by 
race and sex as follows: 



Mole 

Female 

Total 

Nftttvp whites* 

008,597 1 

! 61.5.942 

1.224..539 

hcirfiiin whiten 

103,014 

40.023 

203.C37 

N«*aroes 

133.0.55 ! 

140.017 

274,272 

.Mixed 

1.57,975 i 

170,720 

3,34,095 

Yellow , 1 

11,641 I 

196 

11,837 

Total 

1,074,882 

974,098 

2,048.980 


The percentage of 'w bites was 60.75, negroes 
13.28, mixed 16 40. and yellow 0.57. Among 
the white pt>pulation males exeeed<*d females by 
316,046; while among the negroes females ex- 
ceeded male.s by 0062, and among the mixed 
Inhabitants by 18,746. Of the total population, 

I, 820,239 were born in (hiha, 185,303 in Spain, 

II, 217 m tOiiria, 7048 in Africa, and 6713 in 
the United States Tlie jiercimtage of negroes 
W'as largest in Onente (431) and smallest in 
Cnmaglley (18.3), The inhabitants dependent 
upon agrieiilturi*, llsherics, or mining \vere 48.1 
per cent of the total, domestic and personal 
service, 22 8 per cent, rnaniifactuniig and me- 
chanical pursuits, 14.0 per cent: trade and 
transportation, 12 8 pr cent; professional sen^- 
ice, 1.4 piT cent. Tltt* larger cities were; 
Havana (capital of the re{»ublic), 207,159; 
vSantiago de Uuba. 45.470; Ma tan/us, 36,009; 
Uienfuegos, 30,100, UamagUey, 20,616; Cftr- 
denas, 24,280. Tlierc wen* 18 other towms 
having over 8000 Sancti-Sptntus (17 thou- 
sand), Santa Ulnra (17), M.in/anillo (16), 
(lUnntAnanio (15), Cruanabaeoa (14), Sagua la 
(iramle (12). ITmir del Kfo (11), Tnnidad 
(11), San Antonio de los Bafioa (0), .Tovellanos 
(0), Mariaiiao (9), (’aibaritm (8), Guinea (8). 

Tlie area of the Republic of (.'uha (i.e., tlie 
island of Culm and the adjacent isles) is ofli- 
cially stated at 44,104 sipiare miles (the pro* 
Mneial lucas in the table below are ap- 
iroximations). By provinces the total popu- 
ation and the density per sepia re mile were as 
follows in 1907: 


pHovmcBa 

j Square j 
1 luiiea j 

Population 

1907 

Denaity 

Pmar del lifo 

j 5,000 

240.372 

48 1 

La Habana 

' 2.772 

538,010 

mi 

Matanxas 

1 3.700 

239 812 

04 8 

Santa Clara 

e.riiHi 

457.431 

47 8 

('‘ainaisat'v 

i 10,500 

118 209 

[ 11 2 

Onente 

5 12,408 

455,080 

1 30 5 

Total 

44,(KMl i 

j J 

2.048,980 

1 ** 


In 1904 immigrants numbered 28,467 (from 
Spain, 23,750); in 1905. 54.219 (47,902); m 
1910, 82, ec^ (26,947); in 19U. 38.053 (32.104). 
In 1911 there were 12,846 marriages, 74,286 
births, and 38,104 deaths. 

History. The “P^rl (or Qu«»en) of the An* 
tilles,**' the “Ever-Faithful Isle,** as the Spaniards 


used to term Cuba (from the attitude of the 
Cubans at the time of the Kapolconic overthrow 
of the Spanish Bourbons), was discovered by 
Columbus during his first voyage, on Oct. 28, 
1492. He landed, it is supposed, on the north 
coast, pear Nuevitas, by the river MAximo, and 
believed it to be a part of the mainland, until 
assured by the natives that it was an island: 
but in 1494, on his second trip, he reiterated 
his previous belief and called the land Juana, 
after Juan, the son of Ferdinand and Isabella. 
Subsequently he changed the name to Fer- 
nandma in honor of Ferdinand, and still later 
to Santiago, tlie name of the patron saint of 
Spain, and finally to Ave Maria, m recognition 
of the kind offices of the Virgin Mary, but the 
almriginal name of Cuba clung to the island 
and was never supplanted. A peaceable race of 
Indians, calling themselves Cibon-eyes, were its 
inhabitants, living under nine caaques. In 
1502 Columbus vi.sitt*d Cuba a third time, and in 
1511 his son, Iliego Columbus, fitted out a 
colonizing expedition of 300 men, under Diego 
Velfisquez, who in 1514 founded Santiago and 
Trinidad, and also a place on the southern coast 
called San Cristobal de la Habana, a name soon 
transferred to another settlement on the northern 
coast, and in 1519 *to the present locality. The 
natives were so cruelly treated that by 1553 
tlieir race was almost extinct, notw’ithstandmg 
the appeals of Las Casas, the Roman Catholic 
apostle to the Indians, to the home government 
in their behalf. Tins humane missionary hav- 
ing observed in Santo Domingo that the negroi*s 
seemed to possess a capacity for endurance su- 
perior to that of tlie Indians, in order to save 
tlie latter, w'i*nt so far as to suggest that negroes 
should be imported to take their places in the 
mines and cane fields. Tlie colonists w'ere not 
slow to act upon tins suggestion, and thus negro 
slavery gained a foothold in the Wi'stern world 
Tlie Indians of Cuba, however, did not escape 
extermination, w’hile the ^fegroes were subjected 
to cruelties that checked their natural increase 
and made it n(*ceshary to recruit their numbers 
by con8t.int importations. In 1.537 Diego Co- 
luinbiis relinquished to the crown his right to 
appoint a governor for the island, and Hernando 
de 8otowas appointed, under the title of captain 
gencial. Havana was destroved by the French 
111 1538 and again in 1554. and for a century 
and a half the people of the island were in 
almost continual fear of invasion by tlie French, 
Dutch, or English, or the pirati s infesting the 
adjacent w'aters. Many laws were also made in 
Spam that were exctH^dingly disastrous to the 
prosperity of the island — t*g., a law prohibiting 
all foreigners, even Sjmniards not native Cas- 
tilians, from trading with or settling in the 
island. This led to smuggling, which was 
carried on largely, especially after the English 
captured Jamaica in 1655. Whatever im- 
portance and prosperity Cuba has attained seems 
to date from tlie Treaty of Paris, 1763. which 
ended the Seven Years* War during which the 
English had captured Havana. The island w^s 
restored to Spain, and for the rest of the cen- 
tury it enjoyed unusual prosperity. Las Casas, 
appomteti captain general in 1790, was espe- 
cially indefatigable in his efforts for the public 
good*, removing many restrictions from com- 
merce and promoting many useful public works. 
During the nineteenth century the i&land was 
ruled by a succession of captains general pos- 
sessing almost absolute power, and, althoi^h 
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mmt of th^e m the face of graw racial and 
social difficulties did excelleat work, tkc majority 
proved both tyrannical and inefficient, as the 
great number of rebellions throughout the 
century indicate. Among them were; a number 
from 1820 to 1830, a sympathetic relteetion of 
the revolutions in South America; the Black 
Eagle revolt of 1830, to some extent a servile 
insurrection; the great Ten Years' War, from 
1867 to 1877, which was suppressed with 
revolting cruelty; and, finally, the insurrectum 
in 1895, which was to end with the indejiendence 
of Cuba. In the meantime the United States 
made repeated efforts to purchase the island. 
The first of these was by John Quincy Adams 
in 1825. In 1848 President Polk authorized 
the Ammcan Minister at Madrid to offer $10i),- 
000,000. and in 1858 a proposal was made in 
the Senate to authorize an offer of $30,000,000, 
but this was finally withdrawn. In 1854 what 
is known as the “Ostend Manifesto’* (q.v.), 
drawn up in the interest of the slaveholdmg 
South by Buchanan, Mason, and Soul4. United 
States mini''ters to Great Britain, France, and 
Spam respectively. claimiMi the right of this 
country to annex Uuba if Spam refused to sell. 
Various attempts were made to secure the in- 
dependence of tlie island and the abolition of 
slaver}". The msurreetions of 1849-51, under 
Lopez* Cl-v.) , and of 1854 failed to aocomplibh 
anything and were suppressed by the most 
erind measures and. fmally, under President 
Grant the’^e efforts were renew (‘d Ihe constant 
jeopardizing of American interests, killing of 
American (itizens, and interference with Ameri- 
can shipping, as is illustrated in the I trginms 
and Black \Vain(*r affair, led to constant fric- 
tion between the United States and Spam, and, 
though the rebellion of 18(>8~78 induced the 
Spanish government to promise the representa- 
tion of Culia in tht‘ Coites hv her own deputies, 
and a Liberal party was fotmed to WH’ure the 
fulfillment of this pledge, to encourage white 
iinrnigration, and to promote free trade, the 
general discontent remained In 1895 came the 
final revolt. The insurgents, under (fenerals 
Gomez, Maceo, and (Jarcia. succeeded in kwp- 
ing the field in spite of e\i‘ry effort to exter- 
minate tlnun, and became so bold as in Fcb- 
ruarv. 1896. to approadi so near to Havana 
that'the sound of their firing was lieard within 
the capital. In the same month General Cam- 
pos was recalled by the home government, and 
Oneral Weyler, a soldier reputed to be savage 
in his measures, succeeded him. The revolu- 
tionists were able to maintain the semblance of 
a government, and their conduct, as well as that 
of .Spam, aroused for them much symi>atliy 
throughout the United States. Before tlie close 
of 1897 General Weyler w'as rt'called and super- 
seded by General Blanco. In the United States 
the criticism of Spanish methods suddenly de- 
veloped into widespread and outspoken hostility 
to Rpam upon the mysterious destruction of 
the American w-arship Maine in the harlnir of 
Havana on Feb. 15, 1898. Diplomatic relations 
became strained, and in April, 1898, owing to 
the apparent success of the insurrection and 
justified by that, President McKinley called the 
attention of CongressS to the situation in such 
words that Congress, on April 19, declared that 
the people of Cuba were and of right ought to 
be free and independent.” War followt^d, and 
by the Treaty of Dec. 10, 1898, Spain relin- 
quished all right and Mwereignty over Cuba, 


and the United States to<*; temporary pc«ae^i<m 
of the island and assumed all the international 
obligations arisix^ from such <wcup«tion. For 
three years thereafter the affaire of the island 
were administered exclusively by the War De- 
partment of the United States, and extensive 
public improvements were effected. In Decem- 
ber, 1901, after tla^ pt'ople had adopted a con- 
stitution, a president of the republic was 
elected, in the person of Estrada Palma. On 
May 20, 1902, the I’nited States formally with- 
drew from the island, and Governor-General 
Wood was replaced by PFreident Palma. 

The conditions set for the withdrawal of the 
American occupation, as incorporated in the 
Cuban constitution and in the permanent treaty 
with the United States in 1903, were tliat the 
Cuban government should enter into no treaty 
with a foreign power tending to impair the inde- 
pendence of the republic or permitting a military 
or naval occupation of the island, and that no 
loans aJiould bt» issued beyond the limit justi- 
fied by the public revenue. The acts of the 
United States military go\ernment were recog- 
nized as valid, and the United States received 
the right to intervene f<»r the discharge of its 
obligations under the Treaty of Paris. Pro- 
vision was aUo made for the lease of coaling and 
naval stations to the United Statea. The ques- 
tion of the ownership of the Isle of Pines was 
reserved for future settlerntmt. The first Con- 
gress of the Cuban repuidic met on May 6, 
1902. In August a public loan of $35,000,000 
was authorizod for the jmrpose of facilitating 
the revival of the sugar-cane industry. With 
the Spanish market dosed to Cuban sugar and 
the United Stabs as the leading available 
market, a modification of the American tariff 
laws in so far as they affected Cuban sugar be- 
came a matter of vital necesaity. A r<>eiprucity 
ticaty between tlie tw"o count rn“' was ratified by 
tlie tbntcd States Senate in March, 1003, but 
the ILmse of Representatives did not enact the 
necehsary legislatum until November. A tariff 
reduction of 20 per cent on Cuban piuduets 
was granted, in September, 1903, the United 
Stab s obtained the lease of the naval stations 
at Bahfa Honda, near Havana, and Guanta- 
namo, not far from Santiago. In April, 1904, 
an extradition treaty was eonduded with the 
United States. In the latter part of 1905 the 
American residents of the Isle of Pines set on 
foot a raovennmt for th«‘ annexation of the 
island to the Ignited States, but the agitation 
received its qun'tus from tlie American Secre- 
tary of State, who announced that the T’liited 
States government recognized the sovereignty 
of Cuba over the Isle of Pines, a position 
affirmed in a formal treaty bt'tween the two 
governments, then under consideration by the 
United States Senate. 

Party politics entered on an ominous course 
in 1905. At that time the two leading parties 
were the Liberals, formerly the National party, 
and the Moderates. The latter comprised the 
conservative dements, induding the great eom- 
mercial and industrial interests. Tlie Lilieral 
party, embracing probably a great majority of 
the nation, consisted of the more democratic 
dements, including the colored population which 
had supplied the bulk of the forces in the war 
against Spain. Up to the lieginning of 1905 
President Palma carried on his administration 
with Liberal support, but at that time he 
abruptly w'ent over to the Moderate camp. 
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actuated probably by the widespread corruption 
and ine&ieney that characterized the muni* 
cipal governmente under Liberal rule. The 
Liberal cabinet resigned and was replaced by 
one composed of Moderates, and there followed 
wholesale removala of Liberal municipal officers 
throughout the island. Both parties made ac- 
tive preparations for the presidential and con- 
gressional eb*ctions at the end of 1905, and 
there is no doubt that the Palma administration 
had extensive recourse to illegal methods. Tims 
the r<*gi8ter of votes for the primary elections 
of .September, 1905, contained 432,000 names, 
or “one-half larger than any possible number 
of voters.” Intimidation was also practiced by 
the government. Convinced of the hopelessness 
of their cause* the Liberals remained away from 
the polls. Pr^ident Palma was reflected, and 
a unanimously Moderate Lower House was 
chosen. 

There were trivial uprisings in August and 
Decemlitr, 1905, hut it was not till the third 
week of August, 1906, that the Liberal outbreak 
came. The insurrectionarv movement was be- 
gun by Pino Guerra in the Province of Pinar del 
Rfo, the first notable incident occurring on 
August 20, about 20 miles from Havana, when 
0en. Quentin Bandera, a noted veteran of the 
War of Independence, was captured by a govern- 
ment force and brutally murdered. The govern- 
ment attempted to check the insurrection by ar- 
ri'sting some of the Liberal leaders, including 
Oen. Jos^ Gomez, the candidate of the Liberals 
for the presidency in 1905. On August 27 
President Palma issued a prwlamation of am- 
nesty in the hopv of bringing the Liberals to 
terms, but it failed signally. How great was 
the general discontent throughout the island 
was attested by the helidess condition to which 
the government was reduced almost at a blow 
It had at its command only 3000 rural guards, 
and it proceeded to organize a maelune-gun bat- 
tery which proved effective in one engagement 
with Pino Guerra’s troops. But as early as 
September 8 President Palma secretly appealed 
to the United States government for interven- 
tion. professing liis inability to cope with the 
insurrection. In the following week he gave 
public acknowledgment of the desperate state 
of affairs by suspending the constitution in the 
provinces of Havana, Pmar del Rto, and Santa 
Clara. On September 12 the United Statics 
cruiser JJea Moineft arrived at Havana At 
the request of President Palma a detachment of 
marines was landed the following day for the 
protcidum of the presidential palace, hut re- 
ceived orders from Washington to reembark. 
On SeptemlMT 1 4 the Congress heatow*ed on 
President Palma full powers to deal with the 
situation, and on the 16th the latter, after a 
conference with a number of insurrectionary 
leaders, proclaimed a cessation of hostilities in 
view* of the expected arrival of Mr. Taft, United 
States Secretary of War. who had been ordered 
to Cuba by President Roosevelt in the r61e of 
a mediator and w'lth the hope of obviating the 
necessity of intervention by the Unit«»d States. 
Secretary Taft landed in Havana on Septemlier 
19, and immediately proceeded to inform himself 
of the merits of the issuer at stake by soliciting 
testimony from the adherents of both parti<Ms. 
The weakness of the Moderate cause, in fact as 
well as in law, was speedily made apparent. 
Havana, as well as other large cities, was at 
the mercy of the insurgents 


It was decided by Secretary Taft that peace 
might be reSstablishwl by d«;laring null the 
eh-ction of all candidates chosen m 1905 with 
the exception of President Palma, whose reten- 
tion w^as necessary to maintain the continuity 
of constitutional government. But this possible 
solution was frustrated by the resignation, on 
September 28, of President Palma, who declared 
it incompatible with his dignity to remain in 
office under the specified conditions. A crisis 
was thus precipitated and intervention made in- 
evitable. On September 29 Mr. Taft assumed 
the office of provisional Governor, and the dis- 
patch of Ignited States troops was liastened. 
The disarmament of the Cuban forces was at 
once bc^un and rapidly completed. For the 
next three years the United States occupied 
Cuba. In 1909, order having been restored, the 
republic was declared established for the second 
time, and the American troops left the island. 
For tw'o years the new government under General 
Gomez prospered, but in 1911 the discontent of 
old veteran.s, who felt insufficiently rewarded for 
their services to the fatherland, led to trouble. 
American interv'cntion was threatened, but the 
Cuban authorities quelled the incipient revolt, 
and order was restored. In 1912 the Conserva- 
tive party under Menocal were victorious at the 
polls. The question of amnesty to those who op- 
posed the government now became the foremost 
political issue, and it has not yet been settled. 
The new administration, however, has proven 
itself wdde-aw'ake to the neecbSity of economic 
and industrial progress in Cuba, and to further 
tins has succeeded in floating a large loan m 
the Ignited States in 1014. vSi>e Spain, United 
States; Spanish-America.v War. 
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CUBAN FEVER. See Calenttbe. 

CUBAN LITERATURE. ‘Tn Cuba every- 
body versifies,” said the eminent critic Meneh- 
dez y Pelayo. It is certainly true that in her 
compositions in verse Cuba has made her most 
important contribution to literature in the 
Spanish tongue. The earliest poem known to 
liave been WTitten on the island is the Espejo 
de padencta (1608) of Silvestre de Balboa, a 
native of the Canaries, but neither the seven- 
t«*enth nor the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury produced any Cuban poet of great merit. 
Mention may, however, be made of the names 
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of Surf j Agnila (1696-1762), wh& wrote 
gome rdigions loos; Mariaao Jo»4 de Alva and 
Lorenzo Marttnez de Avileira, authors of gloms 
and coplm; an unknown poete^ of Havana, 
who indited a little pwm on the English in- 
vasion of 1T62 ; and the cleric Di^o de Campo«, 
who commemorated the game event in his 
dicimas. To another cleric of the eighteenth 
century, Fray Josd Rodriguez (Vapacho), who 
Iikewi<wi wrote decimas on various subjects, has 
been attributed the earliest dramatic work com- 
posed in Cuba, El prineipe jardinero y fing^do 
(loridanOf but the bibliophile Barrera ascribes 
the play to one Santiago de Pita. The Uni- 
versity of Havana w&n established in 1721, and 
at an early date in the century the first print- 
ing press was set np. In 1790 the first news- 
paper, El papel periddtcOf made its appear- 
ance and had among its mos^t active collabora- 
tors aiicli men of force as the L^acher of phi- 
losophy Jose Agustln Caballero, the physician 
Tomfts' Romay, and, above all, the poet Manuel 
de Zequeira. Quite a niimher of epigrams are 
due to the pen of ^Manuel del Socorro Rodriguez, 
a journalist wiio founded several papers €*lse- 
viiere in Spanish America. The epic was at- 
tempted with little Buec'css by Count Colombini 
in his Glorias de la Hahana, All thus far pro- 
duced ^'a8 rather verse than poetry; the first 
r<*al poets of Cuba are Manuel de Zequeira 
< 1 760-1 S4f») and Manuel Justo de Rubalcava 
{lT69-lS0r»K Zequeira, perhaps the most at- 
tractive Cuban poet anterior to Heredia, echoed 
in the colonies the note of patriotic fervor 
called forth in Spain by the stirring events of 
1608: in the heroic strains of his liatnlla naval 
de Cort('<i, of his Dos de Maifo, and his Primer 
siiw de Zaragoza, he is as much a Spaniard as 
Quintana and Callego m their heroic odes (cf. 
his Poesias, Kew York. 1820) Rubalcava, who 
VI as *l)Ucolic m L inperann'iit. translated the 
E< logue^ of Vergil and componed some original 
idyls and descriptive poems (cf. the Poesias de 
M, J. Ruhaleara, Santiago de Cuba, 1848). 

But toviering above the countless jim'tasters 
of the time, the greatest of all the poets tliat 
Cuba has vet produced was Jos4 Marla de 
Heredia 1 1803-39). A patriotic pioct, who w’as 
exiled from Cuba becaiC'C of liis opposition to 
Spanish government, Heredia is held in high 
esteem, not only for lus political poems like 
the Himno del de<fterrado, Imt also for his 
descriptive poems like tlie Niagara, the Teoealli 
de Cholula, and the Tempested (often called 
also tile Huraedn), pervaded by a melancholy 
sentiment and full of most noble imagery. 
Among Heredia’s works are many translations 
and imitations of the poems of English. French, 
and Italian writers, such as Young, Campbell, 
the pseudo-0>5sian, Lamartine, Delavigne, Mille- 
voye, Arnault, Foscolo, and Pindemonte (cf. 
the edition of Herc*d}a’s poems and his transla- 
tions and imitations of foreign dramas, pub- 
lished at Kew York, 1875; his prose Leemones 
de historia umverml, Toluca, 1831, and other 
prose works: and consult* Yillemain, Essai sur 
le gS^nte de Ptndare et sur la po^sie lyrique, 
Paris, 1859: J. Kennedy, Mod^n Poets and 
Poetry of Spain, London, 1852). Among the 
lesser lights must be count#*d Domingo del 
MonM, a Venezuelan, who, residing in Cuba, 
there composed pleasing romances, played the 
part of a generous patron of other poets, and 
strove energetically to have purity of idiom 
maintained in the Cuban use of the Castilian 


speech; Ignacio VaJd^ who imltetdl 

MeWndez Valdes In his Ocios p(dticm (1819) 
and also translated and imitated Jean-Jaequea 
Rousseau; Manuel OonMlcii del Valle, a teacher 
of philosophy and the author of a Bwmmarm 
de Im Mums (1827), etc, A prot4^ of Del 
Monte’s was the romantie spirit Jacinto 
Milanas (1814-63), a man of superior powders, 
whose lyrics are now gently sentimcntel and 
again madly socialistic. Milanas is also deem«4 
one of ttie best playwrights that the island has 
had so far. His pieces include El €<mde Alar- 
cos, Et poeta en la eorte. Par el jmente d por 
el rio, and A buena hamhre no hay pan duro. 
Pictures of manners in dialogue form are to 
be seen in his Mir6n cuhano (ef. the Ist ed* of 
his Obras, Havana, 1846; 2d ed., New York, 
1865). Another true poet was Cabriel de la 
Coneepeidn Valdds, best known by hm pseu- 
donvm Plfteido (1809-44). He was a mulatto 
and a foundling and had but slight training, 
yet few Cuban lyrics will live longer than his 
romance entitled Aicotencal, and his sonnets, 
La muerte de Qessler, Fatahdad, and Plegaria 
(ef. the editions of his verse, New York, iSJO; 
and Havana, 1886). Of undisputed excellence 
IS the work of the poetess Gertrudis Gbmez 
de Avellaneda (1814-73). She was eminently 
8ueces<-fu! as a lyric poet and as n dramatist, 
levs so as a novelist (cf. an edition of her 
w’orks, Madrid, 1860). Juan Valera says that 
as a lyric poet she has no rival of her sex in 
any literature, unless we go back to Rappho and 
Connna, or perhaps to the Italian Renaissance 
and Vittoria Colonna; and in some res|KH*t8 he 
prefers the Cuban to the Italian. 

Among the countless writers of verse that 
Imve arisen in Cuba later than Avellaneda, 
three are of particular merit: Joaquin Lorenzo 
Luaees (1826-67), the author of war songs (the 
Ca'ula de Mtssolonqht, etc.), of odes (see es- 
pecially the Oraet^n de Matatias of biblical 
inspiration and the ode A Cyrus Field, on the 
laving of the Atlantic cable), and of one or 
another drama (cf. the Poeslas de J. //. Luacm, 
Havana, 1857, and tlie Koekes Itierarim en 
ensa de N. Azedrate, Havana, 1866) ; Juan 
Clemente Zenea (1831-71), whose elegiac verse 
is full of a tender melancholy (cf. the complete 
edition of his Poesiaa, New York, 1872); and 
Rafael Marla ae Mendive (1821-86), not^d for 
bis translation of the Irish Melodies of Thomas 
Moore, whose influence is also easily discernible 
in his original Cuban verse (cf. the PoeMas 
of Mendive, Havana, 1883, and the Melodlas 
trlandt'sas. New York, 1875). To the list of 
the nineteenth -century poets there may further 
lie added the names of Raindn V41ez y Herrera 
(born 1808), Miguel Tefirbe de TolOn (1820- 
58), Francisco Orgftz (1815-78), Ram6n de 
Palma y Romay (1812-60), Ram6n Zambrana 
(1817-66), Jos^ Fomaris (1827-90), Jos^ GlUdl 
y Rente, etc. 

As compared with her poets, it is clear that 
the prose writers of Cuba arc distinctly in- 
ferior in importance. In tbe eighteenth cen- 
tury she has the historians Arrati and Urrutia; 
in the nineteenth, Valdez, Jos^ Arrango y Cas- 
tillo, etc. Among her Ic^al writers have figured 
Conde, Ayala, Armas, BermOdez, Cintra, etc., 
and among her moralists and writers on phil- 
osophical matters, Barea, Veranes, Jos4 Au- 
gustin Caballero, F41ix Varela, Jos^ de la Luz 
Caballero, etc. In the fine arts Verraav and 
Perouani have earned some recc^ition, and in 
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mmie TtlMe ha# gained notice hj Mb of>eratie 
^mpiwitions. A r«i^lly good critical a<^imt 
of proie and poe^ ha» yet to be written ; 

more light on the eubject may he «rpected from 
the publication of the ^Mecia hw- 

pMO" 0 ub«ifw de proniAtas and the AntotogUi de 
p&esia cubam, which a cominisaion of littera- 
teura has presented to the Bpaniah Academy. 
Cha (hiban lyric poets an excellent essay has 
been written by M. Men^ndea y Pelayo and now 
appears as the preface to the ^•ond volun^ of 
the I niol4>gia ds ptmtm hupano-amentanos 
(Madrid, 1893 ), which contains %’ery good se- 
lections from the wwks of the most important 
Cuban poets. Consult also; the Pamaso 
mbano, Poteccidn fie pocmaa aetertaa dc antfjrea 
cubam$ deads Xequinra^ etc., by A. JApez Prieto 
(Havana, 1881 ); the Cuba poetica, coUccidn 
CBCogida de laa aompoaictonca cn verao de loa 
poetaa cubawta dtade Zegueira^ prepared by 
Fomaris and Luac<*8 (2d ed., ib., 1861). Hills, 
BfMrdoa eubanm, antoloipa de laa mejores poeaiaa 
Hrtma de Heredm, "PM<ndo** AvellanedOt 
Milaniaf Menflite^ huacea^ y Zenea, with bio- 
graphical notices of yacli of the poeds and a 
comprehensive Inhliography of their works and 
of t'uban poetry in general (Boston, 1901); 
Bachiller y MornltSH, Apuntca para la htatoria 
de laa tetraa y de la tnairueeton puhhca cu la 
lala de Cuba (Havana, 1859) ; Mitjans, A«»- 
tudio aobre el morimtento cienttfico y htcrano 
ds Cuba (lb., 1890); MerehAn, Eatudios etiti- 
coa (BogutA, 188(i); (’aleagno, Jhvewnario 
htogrdfioo Ciihano (New York, 1878); Con/Alez 
del Valle, La poeala Unva en Cuba (new ed., 
Barcelona, 1900) ; A. del Valle, Parnaao cubana 
(ih., 1912) ; C. M. Tr<‘lle8, Bibltografta cubana 
del aiglo All {2d \ol, appeared at Matanzas, 
1912, and carries the account from 1826 to 
1840). 

CUBE (Ijat. cubua, Gr. av^ot, Ay boa, cube), or 
Kiwjulab Hexaueuron. a regular solid with 
six square faces, eacli of which is parallel to the 
one opposite to it. It is a form of frequent oc- 
eurrence in nature, especially among crystals. 
The cube, or third power, of a number is the 
product formed by taking the number three 
times as a factor, e.g., the cube of 4. or 4* = 
4 • 4 ' 4 = 64. This use of the term arises 
from the circumstance that tlu\ solid contents 
of n cube may be expressed by the third power 
of the number which expresses the length of 
one of its edgi's. Thus, if the edge of a cube 
is 4 inches, its volume is 4 • 4 • 4 • 1 cubic 
inch, or 64 cubic inches. The cube root of a 
nimibcr is one of the three equal factors of tlie 
number; e.g, the cube root of 8 is 2. since 
2 • 2 • 2 = 8 . The numlier of wdiich the root 
is sought is called the poww, and if it is a 
power of a eommeiisurahle (q.v.) number, it is 
ealU'd 11 perf<*et power. Roots of perfect powers 
are often readilv obtained by factoring, e.g., 
to find the cube root of 216, 216 = 6 • 6 • 6, 
therefore 6 is the cube root of 216. If the 
root is incora mensurable, the binomial formula, 
logarithms, or the ecjuation (q.v.) is available. 
Every number which satisfies the equation 
#• = 1, or jp* — 1 = 0. is a cube root of 1. But 
— 1 = 6 is the same as (a? — 1) {;r* -f- 
a? 4. 1) =0, and equating each factor to 0 and 

solving,® 2= 1, ~ i + 1 V~”3, - i ~ I V ~ 3, 
the three cube roots of unity. (See Cokpixx 
Nitmber,) The th ree* c ube roots of 8 are 

2,2(-| + lV^), 2(-J-jV^). 
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Thus any number has thiue cube roots — one 
real and two imi^nary. In extensive calcu- 
lations tables of roots and of logarithms are 
employed. 

Duplication of the cube, or the Delian prob- 
lem, according to tradition, originated w'lth the 
oracle of Delos, who declared to the Athenians 
that a pestilence prevailing among them w'ould 
cease if they doubled the altar of Apollo, i.e., 
replaced his cubical altar by another of twice 
its contents. The problem reduces to the solu- 
tion of the continued proportion a : ® ® : y 

= 1/ • 2a, or to the solution of ar® = 2a®. This was 
effected geometrically by Hippocrates, Plato, 
Menaechmus, Archytas, and others, but not by 
elementary geometry. This is one of the three 
great problems whose appearance has been of 
wonderful significance in the development of 
mathematics. Consult Gow, History of Creek 
Mathematics (Cambridge, 1884), and Klein, 
Vortrage uber auagewahlte Fragen der Elemetir 
targeomctrie (lAjipzig, 1895; Eng. trans , Bos- 
ton, 1897). 

CU'BEBS, or CUBEB PEP'PEB (Fr. cubebe, 
from Ar. kahaba). The dried unripe berries of 
Piper euheba, a species of climbing shrub of 
the family Piperacete, very closely allied to the 
true peppers. Piper cubeha is a native of 
Penang, .Java, New Guinea, etc,, and is said to 
be extensively cultivated in some parts of .Java. 
Its spikes are solitary, opposite to the leaves, 
and Usually produce about 50 berries, which 
are globular and, w’hen dried, have much re- 
semblance to black pepper, except in their 
lighter color and the stalk with which they 
are furnished Piper camnum, a native of the 
Sunda and Molucca islands, is supposed also to 
>ield part of the cubebs of commerce, and the 
berries of Piper rihesundes possess similar 
properties. Culiebs are less pungent and more 
pleasantly aromatic than black pepper, *they 
are used in the East as a condiment, but in 
Europe chiefly for medicinal purposes. They 
act as a stimulant and are sometimes found 
useful in eases of indigestion, also in chronic 
catarrh and in many affections of the mucous 
membrane, particularly those of the urino- 
genital svstom. The chief constituents of cubebs 
are a volatile oil, resin, cubebic acid, cubebin, 
and wax. Cubebs are administered in many 
ways. For illustration, see Plate of Cypress, 

ETC. 

CUBE BOOT. See Ci^be, Involutiox. 

CUBIC EQUATION. A rational integral 
equation of the third degree is called a cubic 
equation. It is called binary, ternary, or qua- 
ternary according as it is homogeneous of the 
third degree in twm, three, or four unknowns.. 
The general form of a cubic equation of one un- 
known is <nr* -p bar cw -p d = 0. It is shown 
in algebra that this equation can be reduced to 
one of the form a;® -p p® -p <? = 0. Every cubic 
equation of this form has three roots, of which 
one IS real and the others real or imaginary. 
The roots will all be real when p is negative, and 

^ ^ . This is known as the irreducible case 

in solving the equation. Onlv one root is real 
when p is positive, or when it is negative and 

^ . If © is negative and ^ , two of 

27 4 . 27 4 

the roots are ^ual. Tlie cubic equation may 
be solved by the following formula, due to Tar- 
taglta and Ferro, Italian mathematicians of 
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muturff l^ut known as C^ar^in^ 

fonniila: 

..{/-l + vg+g) 

+ ^-|-v(? + S) 

Brides Ferro, Tartaglia, and Cardan, there 
were Vieta, Euler, and various otliers who con- 
tributed to the early theory of cubic equations. 
In case the roots of a cubic equation are all 
rasl their values are more readily calculated 
by means of trigonometric formulas; e.g.. as- 
sume a? = ft COSO, and tlie equation jp* -f px 

-f g = 0 may be expressed by cos®o 4“ ^ com 

4-4=0 But it 19 shown in trigonometry that 

n cos 3<i 

co^a — I cosa r- =0: therefore, equating 

4 

corresponding wefficients of eos o, and solving the 
equations, n = y/— ^and cosSa = — 4q^— 

Hence x may now be computed from a* = « . cose , 
^ 4- a ; n.cos^ — aj For history and 

methods, eon-sult Matthit“-sen, Grundtuge der 
nnttlcn i(nd modenien Aiaebra dcr httcraien 
Gfeichtmgen (T.eip/-!g, 1890). Fee al^o C’a»dan, 
Jehome 

CUBIC'XrLUM (Lat., bedroom, from cuhare, 
to lie down). A teim ummI to designate a small 
room or cell in a Roman house, containing a 
bed or coiuli, and opening off tiie court, also a 
rece«'S or alcove, a box at the theatre or circus, 
and lastly, a final resting place or hunal recess 
for one or more hodic's in the early Cliristian 
cataeonih^i. In Fngland, and le'^s commonly m 
the Fnited States, the term is applitni to the 
hod ah oxen of a eommon sleeping room or dormi- 
tory in a lodging house, seluMil, or other institu- 
tion, often in the Anglicized form ouhtHe 

CXJ'BISTS. A group of post-lmpresMoniat 
painters, wlio see and depict natural ohjects 
as if eomjiosed of innumerable cube** They 
are best treated with painters similar ten- 
dencies undi r Post Impkk.smom.sm {<j\ ). 

Crcr''BIT (Lat, cubitut, eliioyv). A mtasure 
employed by the ancients, equal to the length 
of the arm from the elhovr to the tip of the mid- 
dle finger. The cubit of tlie Romans was about 
17% inches and that of the Hebrews 22 inelo's, 
hut its length is now generally guen as 18 
English inches 

CXJ'BITT, Sm Wiij.iam (1785-1861). An 
English civil engineer, born at Diihain, Norfolk. 
In 1800-04 be w'as apprenticed to a cabinet- 
maker at Stalham, and at Swanton w'as asso- 
eiated with a manufacturer of agricultural ma- 
chines and devised self-regulating sails for 
windmills. In 1818 he began the manufacture 
of his invention known as the •‘treadmill,” 
w'hieh was quickly introduced into the principal 
jails of Great Britain. From 1826 he was con- 
nected as engineer with important works in the 
improvement of canals and rivers and the con- 
struction of bridges and railways. He conducted 
the improvement of the Severn and the building 
of the Southeastern Railway. The water works 
of Berlin were also executed by him. In 1850- 
51 he was president of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers 

CtfCKOO, kiik^ (Fr. cowcon, Lat. etictifna, 


Ok. K^ein^, Skt, i^eko@)» 

A niune given to many birds of the pic«iria& 
family Cueulidje, which contains about 175 spe- 
cies. mmtly confined to the warii»r redout of 
the globe, although sc^e of them are summer 
visitors to cool climates. Only 35 of the known 
spjecies hve in the New World. The beak is 
slightly eompr»*8st'd and somewhat arched; the 
tail long, rounded, and usually of 10 feathers; 
the wings rather long: the tarm short, with two 
toes dirtK'ted forward and two backward, the 
outer hind toe capable of being brought half 
round to the front. The feet are thus adapted 
for grasping and iiKwmg about upon branches 
rather than for climbing, 

Cuf'koos of the Old irorld.— The name 
“euckoo” is derived from the note of the male of 
the common European cuckoo {Ciiculu^ mno- 
which, although monoionoiH, is always 
heard with pleasure, being asstuiated with all 
that is delightful in returning spring, A Hiini- 
lar name is given to the bird in many language's. 
This eommon cuckoo is very witlely diffused, 
as it is also found in India, Africa, and, m 
summer, even in Lapland and Kamchatka. It 
appears in Great Britain in April, and all ex- 
cept the young birds are bcluoed to migrate 
southward* again before the middle of August. 
The adult cuckoo is about a foot in length , 
ashy gray, barred beneath with black . the wings 
are black, and the tail is black, marked with 
wiiite. It frequents both cultivati'd districts 
and moors. There* is no pairing or continued 
attachment of tlu^ male and female; ami the 
female, after liaving laid an egg on the groiiiul, 
take's it in he'r mouth and deposits it, by mt'ana 
of her lw*ak, in the nest of some othi'f smaller 
bird, leaving the egg to be» batched and the 
young one to be fe'd by the preqx'r owners of the 
ne'st. This egg is very small for so large a 
bird, not larger than a skylark’s, and the num- 
ber laid is uuceTtain. the young one, soon 
after hat<*hing, acepiire'S size and strength enough 
to e jes't from the nest any eggs or young birds-— 
the true offspring of its foster parents — wdiich 
may remain in it, and it seems restless and 
uneasy till this is aetoinphshed. It works it- 
self under them and then jerks them out by 
a motion of its rump. Other species of cuckoo, 
closely allied to the European euikoo, inhabit 
Africa, Asia, and Australia, and have essen- 
tially the saiiM' habits, one*, about the Mediter- 
ranean, victimizing pies alone, its eggs liaving 
a remarkable resemblance to those of the mag- 
pie. Equally parasitic are many Old-World 
tropical 8pe«*it*s of various other genera; yet 
some of them (see CoECAL) do not shirk paren- 
tal responsibility, but incubate and rear their 
owm offspring. This extraordinary practice of 
bird parasitism, in respect to its facts and 
probable origin and development, is thoroughly 
discussed by A. Newton, DtcHomry of Birds, 
artude “Cuckoo” (London, 1896), and Baker, 
The Ibis (ib., 1913). 

The Amencan mekoos represent thri*e dif- 
ferent subfamilies — the anis, the road runners, 
and the tree cuckoos. The last compose the 
group CcaicyzmiB and are characteristic of and 
confined to America. The best-known species 
are the blaok-billed cuckoo {Coccyzun erythro- 
phthalmuH) and the yellow-billed {Coccyzm 
amerteanus). Both species occur commonly in 
summer throughout the United StaWs and east- 
ern Canada, but pass the winter in Central and 
South America, The black -billed cuckoo does 
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not oemr w©st of the Mmkj MotmtaJna, The 
two species are of about the mme size, a foot 
and are olive brown above, white beneath, 
but are easily distinguished by the color of 
the bill and the amount of white on the tail. 



Unlike the Old-World cuckoos, they are not 
para«it€"S, but build their own nests and incu- 
bat<; their own eggs. The lU'sts are flimsy struc- 
tures of twigs, the eggs large and pale blue. In- 
cubation begins when the first egg is laid, so 
that no t%vo of the eggs or young are in just 
the same stage of development. The American 
cuekoos are insectivorous and are very useful 
birds. Their note or call is a series of acceler- 
ated ‘‘cliucks,” not exactly harsh, but far from 
musical. In the Middle, Western, and Southern 
States the yellowbill is known as “rain crow," 
because its note is supposed to predict ram — 
an idea prevalent in regard to these birds in 
other parts of the world. C’onsult Beal, Food of 
Cuckoofi (Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, IfltiS). See Plate of CrcKoos, and Colored 
Plate of Kocis of Song Birds 
CUCKOO AND THE NIGHTINGALE, 
The. a poem uttrilmted in the sixteenth cen- 
tury to Chaucer, but probably not composed by 
bun. The sulijcct is tlie dincuHsion between a 
nightingale and a cuckoo on the comparatu'e 
blcMsings of love. 

CUCKOO BEE. A naked, somewhat wasp- 
like bee of the family Nomadidte, all the many 
species of W'hich are parasitic in the nests of 
(dher bws, after the manner of the European 
cuckoo. Each genus makes its home witli some 
particular form or forms of wild bee; thus, our 
eoniinon Aowada imhrtvata is found in nests of 
Andrenn and JlahHus; lives on Osmxa, 

etc. These intiuilines have no means of collect- 
ing or carrying pollen and so have bt^en forced 
to seek the liospitality vif forms able to do so. 
The investigations of .1. H. Emerton show that 
this forced association arouses no quarreling, 
but that there is frequently enough food for the 
larva of both the proper ow’ner of the cell and 
of the guest, whose egg is laid in the same pol- 
len mass- The term ‘'cuckoo bee” is also ap- 
plied to hynicnopterous insects of the family 
Chrvsidida*. See Bee; CrcKOO Ply. 

CUCKOO ELOWEE. Sw Cress. 

CUCKOO FLY. One of a family (Chrysi- 
didfip) of diminutive, beautiful, metallic-green 
w^asps, in which tlie aMomen has only three, 
four, or five visible segments, and can be turned 
under the thorax and closely applied to it. This 
“fly” seeks out the nest of a solitary wasp or 
bee, and, when the rightful owner is absent 
collecting food, the cuckoo fly deposits an 
in each cell. These eggs are walled in by the 
bee, together with her own eggs. The cuckoo- 
fly larva* hatch, eat the food stored up in the 
cell by the bee, and perchance even the rightful 
larvie. The adult fly, when seen by the wasp. 


is fought de«|^ately, and during such emxmn- 
ters it rolls iteelf up in a defensive baH. In 
Europe, where the Germans call them Gold- 
icesperiy one of the cuckoo fli€« is parasitic on 
the currant worm. 

CUCKOO SPIT. See Pboq Spittle. 

CUCU'JXDJB (Neo-Lat. nom. pi,, from Cucu- 
juSf of South American origin ) . A large family, 
cliiefly tropical, of oblong, flattened beetles, most 
of which live under bark. See Corn Insects. 

CU'CUMBEE (OF. cocomhre, Fr. eoncombre, 
from ML. cucumer, from Lat. cucumis, cucum- 
ber), Cucumia sattvus. A common garden 
vegetable, native of Asia, and cultivated from 
the earliest times. The plant is vinelike and 
somewhat similar in appearance to the musk- 
melon. The oblong fruit (4 to 30 inches long) 
is eaten in the green state as a salad and is ex- 
tensively used for pickling. The smaller sorts 
of pickling cucumbers are sometimes called 
“gherkins.” The many varieties of cucumber in 
cultivation differ greatly in size and shape of 
the fruit. Cucumbers are very sensitive to 
frost. They are growm during the warm months 
in nearly all parts of the United States. The 
seeds are planted in hills 4 by 6 feet apart. The 
soil should be a fertile, warm loam, and the 
hills made rich with a few shovelfuls of well- 
rotted manure. The long English varieties ex- 
tensively used for forcing in Europe are less 
used in America, the white-spine varieties being 
used more extensively for this purpose. To this 
genus belong other species valued for their 
edible fruit. Cucumts anguria is known as the 
West Indian gherkin. The snake cucumber 
{Cucumis melOy variety flexuosus) grow’s to a 
great length and is similar in quality to the 
common cucumber. Cucumis serottnus is cul- 
tivated in Turkey; Cucumis macrocarpos in 
Brazil; the conomon {Cucumis conomum) is 
much cultivated in Japan. The dudaim {Cu- 
cumis dudaim) is very generally cultivated in 
gardens in the East, for tlie fragrance of its 
fruit. Tlie musk cucumber is Cucumis moschata. 

CUCUHBEH BEETLE. Of several beetles 
wliose grubs attack cucumbers, the most impor- 
tant ones are described under Melon Insects 
(q.v.). A species of flea beetle found about 
cucumber vines is Haltica cucum€rx% which is 
about the size of a small grain of wheat, black, 
with clay-colored antennae and legs. The larvae 
mine the seed leaves of the young plants, and 
both old and young feed upon the mature vine 
leaves and also upon other garden vegetables. 

CUCUlffBEB. DISEASES. The cucumber is 
subject to the attack of a number of fungi, only 
the more important of which can be mentioned. 
In the seed bed it is liable to the attack of 
Phythium deharyanum, the disease being called 
“damping off’ (q.v.). In the field one of the 
worst* pests is Plmmopara cuhemiSy producing 
mildew. It attacks the foliage, causing the 
leaves to turn yellow, to wilt, and die, the whole 
vine being involved. Spraying with some fungi- 
cide, as Bordeaux mixture or pota^ium sul- 
phide, will prevent this disuse if applied 
early and often. Care must be taken to spray 
the mixture upon the under sides of the 
leaves. In addition to cucumbers, this mildew 
occurs on muskmelons, squash^, and pumpkins. 
Another fungus, Cladospm^um cucumerimiin, 
attacks the fruit of the cucumber and melons, 
producing upon the young fruits small, sunken 
areas that later become black, rotten places. 
Often a sort of gummy exudation is associated 



CUCUMBER ALLIES 



1. LUFFA OR OISHRAG GOURD <Luffa aegyptlaca). 

2. BOTTLE OR CALABASH GOURD <Lageoarla vuJgarls). 

3. SNAKE GOURD < Trichosa nthes Anguina), 

4. FLOWERS OF MUSK-MELON <CuCumls 

5. SUMMER SQUASH (Cucurbita^; Crookneck; b, Cua- 

tard or Patty-pan ; c. Vegetable Marrow, 


6. WATERMELON (CftruUus vofgaris) ; MUSK- 
MELON iCucumis melo). 

7. CUCUMBER (Cucumla sativus). 

8. a, PUMPKIN (Cucurblta pepo>; WINTER OR HUf- 

BARD SQUASH (Cucurblta maxima). 
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mill iM& <Usc»uE^ Ute pv«ai aboire 

is f«eoiniaead«^ for this la ti» ^raea- 

bimse a «griow8 trouble to eacural^ forciag ia 
tbe powdery mildew (Brymphc cwkors^arum)* 
It may be kaowo by the white, flourlike splashes 
OB the l€av4^ The lesTes beoBBe ydlow, then 
biuwB, and diy np, kUling the plant. The 
dism^ sprei^s witt grmt rapidity, but may 
be kept under control as in the above cae€». 
A dis^&se known as the “wilt disease** is often 
of great d^truetion to cucumbers, mi^ons, etc. 
It is caused by a kind of bacteria to which the 
name BacUlmi tracheiphUua has been given. 
The organisnm fill the water ducts of the plant, 
causing it suddenly to collapse. The leaf blades 
shrivel and dry up, and later the petioles 
and stem become flaccid, and the whole plant 
perishes. If a stem be cut across, a sticky, 
milk-white substance exudes. The disease is 
readily produced by inoculation and is largely 
spread through the agency of insects, A some- 
what similar disease is caused by a species of 
FasoHum, a fungus. A disea^ due to Myco- 
sphcprella cttrulhm has recently become serious 
on cucumlH^rs and other cucurbits grown under 
glass. It also attacks tomatoes. 

CXJCniMBEB INSECTS. See Melon In- 
sects. 

CITCITMBEB TREE. An American forest 
tree, Magnolia acamtnata, growing in nearly 
all the States from New York to Arkansas and 
southward. The fruit, which looks like a cu- 
cumber, when macerated in spirit, makes a bit- 
ter tonic drink. The timber is light and useful 
for boat building. See Masnolia. 

CXT'CURBITA'CRffl (Neo-Lat. nom. pi., from 
Lat. cucurhxta^ gourd). A family of dicotyle- 
donous plants {the gourd family), consisting 
chiefly of herbaceous plants, natives of the 
warmer parts of the world, having succulent 
stems which climb by means of lateral tendrils. 
The epigynous flowers are monmeious or di®- 
cious and sympetalous. The calyx and corolla 
are five-parted and more or less coherent. The 
stamens exhibit a number of peculiarities, in 
some cases having both unilocular and bilocular 
anthers; in other cases the often tortuous 
anthers adhere, and sometimes the filaments 
are united. The fruit, called a “pepo,’* is pecul- 
iar, 18 more or less succulent, has a fleshy rind, 
and the seed-bearing placent® either surround 
a central cavity or send prolongations into it. 
The seeds are flat and more or less imbedded in 
the pulp, which may be dry or juicy. The coty- 
ledons are large and leaf like. This family con- 
tains 90 genera, with about 700 species, many 
of which produce edible fruits and are culti- 
vated in temperate regions. To this family 
belong the cucumber, melon, gourd, pumpkin, 
squash, vegetable marrow, etc. (qq.v.). In some, 
important medicinal properties abound, as in 
bryony, colocynth, momordica, etc. (qq.v.). 
Telfairia pedata^ a tropical African species, is 
cultivated for its seeds, which are used for 
food and from which oil is expressed. 

C'O’CIITA, kflS^W-tlu See San Josfe de 
C t^CUTA. 

CUDAHY, kud'4-M. A city in Milwaukee 
Co,, Wis., 5 miles south of Milwaukee, on the 
Chica^ and Northwestern Railroad and on Lake 
Michigan (Map: Wisconsin, F 6). The manu- 
factures of the city include rubber goods, ma- 
chinery, vinegar, and gloves, and there are foun- 
dries and a meat-packing establishment. Pop., 
1900, 1366 ; 1910, 3691. 


CUDBEAR, See Akhil. 

CUDDADORE, kfld'dfi W, w EUDADUR, 
kad*^ii-l5br'. The chief town in the soutliem di- 
vision of South Arcot^ Madras, British India, 
at the junction of the Pounaiyar and Qadelain 
rivers, 15 mil^ south of Pondicherry and 125 
south of Madras by rail (Map: India, D 6). 
It has an ancient Siva temple and a ruined fort. 
The river, obstrnctetl by a bar, admits only ves- 
sels of moderate size; but there is good anchor- 
age lYg miles off shore, and the port Is the 
largest in South Arcot, The chief manufactures 
are Litton goods and earprts. There are a num- 
ber of sugar refineries, oil presses, and paper 
mills, and an extenshe export trade in cotton 
and grain. Cuddalore was the scene of exciting 
struggles betw'een the French and the English 
from 1768 to 1795, when it was flnallv acquirtHl 
bv the latter. Pop., 1891, 47,400 ; 1901, 52,216; 
1911, r>6,.>74. 

CUDDAPAH, kftd*d&-pa.'. Sen* K a dap A. 

CUD IDDER O, ktS5'D^-lya'r6. A maritime 
towm in the Province of Oviedo, Spain, 20 miles 
northwest of the city of Oviedo (Map. Spain, 
B 1), The harbor, protected by a jetty, has a 
lighthouse which marks its eastern point. It 
admits, however, only small craft. The port 
is engaged largely in fishing, and thi're are 
fish-curing establiidiments and manufactures of 
linen and chocolate; stock raising and agricul- 
ture also are carried on, and in the vicinity are 
mines of manganese. Pop. (commune), 1900, 
10,160, 1910, 10,703. 

9UDRAKA, 8li?>6'dr&-kA. The reputed author 
of the Sanskrit drama Mncchakattka (q.v.). 

See SUDRAHA. 

CUIFWORTH, Ralph (1617-88). An Eng- 
lish theologian and pluloaopher lie was born 
at Aller, in Somersetshire, and admitted jam- 
sioner of Emmanuel Colh’gc. Cambridge, in 1632. 
where he took his degree of M.A. and becanre 
a prominent tutor. In 1645 he was appointed 
master of Clare Hall and regius professor of 
Hebrew, in 1654 he was (hose*n master of 
Christ’s College, in 1662 appointed to tin* rec- 
tory of Ash well, and in 1678 installed preben- 
dary of Gloucester. Cudworth’s chief work, 
entitled The True Jntelleatual ^yatem of the 
Universe (1678), advocates a Platoiiizing dm*- 
trine of philosophy, especially emphasizing the 
necessity of a teleological view against the con- 
tention of the mechanists of the day, and defend- 
ing the doctrine of innate ideas. From such 
views the remarkable group of which he was a 
leader obtained the name of the Cambridge i*Ia- 
tonists (q.v.). His Treatise Concerning Eternal 
and Immutable Morality, which was posthu- 
mously published in 1731, champions the innate 
character of our moral ideas, w'hieh are held 
to cognize the objective reality of good and evil 
with the same immediateness and certainty 
which attend our geometrical knowledge. Selec- 
tions from this treatise appear in 8elby*Biggc’a 
British Moralists (1807). Consult* Martineau, 
Types of Ethical Theory^ vol. ii (Oxford, 1898) ; 
Lowrey, The Philosophy of Ralph Cudworfh 
(New York, 1885) ; Birch, Ldfe, in the edition 
of Cudworth’s works (1743; reprinte-d 1820), 
and the preface to Mosheim’s Latin translation 
of Cudworth’s works (1733); Beth, English 
Philosophers amd Pehools of Philosophy (1912). 

CUENCA, kw&n'kA. The capital of the Prov- 
ince of Azuay, Ecuador, situated on the Bfo 
Matadero, 8640 feet above sea level, 190 miles 
south-southwest of Quito (Map: Ecuador, B 4L 
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It ha® straight streets and contains, among 
the chief hnildings, the cathedral, the high 
school (formerly a Jesuit collie), the prison, 
and the government hutiding. It is the centre 
of a fertile grain, cotton, sugar, and cochineal 
producing region, and rieh metal deposits are 
worked in tie* neighborhood. The most impor- 
tant manufactures are pottery, hats, and wool- 
ens, and a considerable trade* in preserved fruits, 
cheese, and grain is carried on. It is the third 
most important city in Ecuador and has a 
population of about 30,000. Cuenca was founded 
m on the site of the old native village 

Tumibamba, and in 1780 was created an epis- 
copal we. There are numerous interesting Az- 
tec remains in the vicinity. The mountain of 
TarijUi on the south was chosen in 1742 for 
determining the meridian line of La Condannne, 
Bouguer, and Godin. At the base of the moun- 
tain occurred the battle of Tnrqui in 1B28 be- 
tween the Colomliian and Peruvian forces. 

CtTEHCA. A city of Spain, the capital of 
the province of the same name and tlie seat 
of a bishopric, alxmt midway between Valencia 
and Madrid (Map; Spam, I) 2). It is pie- 
ture8<|uely situated, at an elevation of about 
3000 feet, on the river Jdcar, at the conflu«*nce 
of the Ilufsar, and is poorly built, with narrow, 
crooked strwts. The walla ar<* in ruins, and 
the city, once ecOehrated for industry and art, 
hut faintly suggests its former prosperity A 
ftn^ bridge spans the Jfleur, and tiieie are a 
eoIlSu^* and seveial notaltle cliur< lies, tie* most 
prctmitiouH of %\hlch is the Gotliic catluslral, 
withjtlie eha])el of tlie Allxirnotes. The city has 
some] munufattUT ing inteie^ts ami a trade in 
lutnliT and wme. Pop., 1900, 10,505; 15)10, 
11,7'il. 

tHienea first apfiears in the hmtory of the 
ninth century, under Saracen power. In 1177, 
aHt*r a long siege, it fell into C’hnstian hands, 
though earlii‘r m the c*entury it had besm cap- 
tured, l»ut retaken. It was granted the dignity 
of a municipality in 12r)7. The city was taken 
by the Englmlv in 1700 after bombardment, and 
ill 1808 and IHIO was sacked and burned l»y the 
French— -disasters which contributed materially 
to its dceline. In 1H74 Cuenea fell into the 
power of the Carlists, who ravaged the city, 
infuriated bv its stubborn resistance. 

CUERHAVACA, kwkr'nii-vanca. The capital 
of the State of Alorelos, Afexieo, magnificently 
situated m the \ alley of the CuermnacH. 47 
miles south of Mexico t'lty, 5000 b-et above 
sea level (Map Mexico, J 8). It contains a 
church built by t^ortes, an agricultural academy, 
a fine government budding, a theatre (with a 
capacity for 2000 spectators), a hospital, and 
a literary institute. The city is the centre of 
a fertile district and has extensive sugar lefin- 
eries and distilleries. Near by are the ruin.s of 
an Aztec temple. 400 b*et high, composed of 
five terraces. Cuernavaca, at the advent of 
the Spaniards. wa*> an old Indian village and 
bi'came, after its capture, the favorite residence 
of (^ortes, his palace being still extant. In 
1863 Maximilian made it his residence. It bears 
many marks of his royal favor, especially in 
its public gardens. As a health resort it is 
frequented by those who cannot stand the ex- 
cessive altitude of Mexico C itv. Pop., 1895, 
8747*. 1900, 9584; 1910, 12,776. 

etJEEO, kwi'rd. A town and the county 
seat of Dt'witt Co., Tex., lO.i miles hy rail east- 
southeast of San Antonio, on the San Antonio 


and Aransas PaM and tlie Southern Pacific 
railroads, and on the Guadalupe River (Map- 
lexas, D 5). It k in a rich agricultural belt, 
proilucmg com. rice, truck, and cotton, carries 
on a large trade in turkeys and cattle, and has 
cotton gins and conipres^s, a cotton mill, cot- 
tonseed-oil mills, machine shops, turkey-dressing 
plants, and a creamery. The water works and 
■Mjvverage system are owned by the town. Pop., 
1909, 3422: 1910, 3109. 

CUEBVO, kwAr'vd. Rvfiso Josfi (1844- 
1911 1 . A Spanish-Araerican humanist and phil- 
ologian, born at Bogota, Colombia, the son of 
Dr. Rufino Cuervo, a distinguished lawyer and 
statesman. Owing to various revolutionary dis- 
turbanc*es Rufino Jose Cuervo was obliged to 
give up his professorship in Latin and help 
recoup the family fortunes. With his elder 
brother Angel he went into the brewing business 
about 187L All during the darkest days the 
brothers held to their ideal of keeping the path 
as clear as pc-sible for the studies of the younger 
one; and about 1882 they retired and went to 
Pans to spend tlie rest of tlieir lives on the 
wurk Rufino Jose had planned. This work 
made of Cuervo the greatest {Spanish gramma- 
rian and lexicographer of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. witiiout dulling his delicate appreciation 
of literary values, so much so that Juan Valera, 
the most Attic stylist of them all, called him 
el mas prof undo ronofcdor de la lengua castel- 
lana. In addition to the work lie (in collabora- 
tion uith bis biother) devoted to his father’s 
career, Vida de liufinu ("uervo y noticias de su 
fpoca (2 vols.. Pans, 1892), he published five 
sueeessivelv revised and enlarged editions of his 
ipuntaemnes o tin as &o/>rf tl lengua je hogo- 
tano (r)th ed., ib., 1907) , repeated new^ editions, 
tliorouglilv rcvisi'd and brought up to date, of 
the Bello-Cuervo (iramutira castellana ; and his 
magnum opuSy the Diecionano de construcoion 
y rtgimen de la. lengua castvllam. Although 
the work was completed, Cuervo's bad health 
after his hrotlier's death prevented him from 
pubhsliing more than the fiist two volumes: 
\ol. i (Pans, 188.)), letters A and B; vol li 
(lb.. 189.3), letters C. Ch. and D. The manu- 
s<Tipt of the remainder was intrusted, by Cuer- 
vo’s will, to the Colombian Aeadeiny for publi- 
(*ation. Consult Fr. Pedro Fabo, Rufino Jose 
Cuervo y la lengua easteUana (3 vols., Bogota, 
1912), and articles in tlie Bulletin htspamquCy 
111 (1901) and xiii (1911) and the Romamo 

Rei'ictOy ill (1012). 

CITESTAS, kwfCstas, Juan Lindolfo (1837- 
1905). A South American politician and a 
president of rruguay, born at Paisandu. In 
1879 he became collector of customs, in 1880 
Secretary of the Treasury, in 1884 Secretary 
of .Justice, Worship, and Public Instruction, in 
1886 Secretary of State, and in 1891 Senator 
for Paisaiidfi. He was appointed President of 
the Senate in 1897. in 1898, after the assassina- 
tion of President Borda, was placed in ehar|]^ 
of the provisional government, and from 1899 
to 1903 was President of the republic. 

CTTEVA, kwa'v^, Juan de la (e.l550-c.l609). 
A Spanish poet and dramatist, born m Seville. 
Bespite his importance as one of the most in- 
fluential of Lope de Vega’s predecessors, modern 
scholarship has not yet succeeded in learning 
much about his life. He is supposed to have 
been a pupil of Mai Lara and to have spent 
five years in New Spain (i.e., Mexico) with 
his brother Claudio, an officer of the Inquisi- 
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tioik. The date of this voyage is uncertain, as 
is also that of his visit to the Canary Islands. 
During many years he acknowledges himself 
as being in love with Fehpa de la Paz, whom 
be celebrates as Felicia. He is also credited 
with a love affair with Brfgida Luefa de BeF 
monte, whom he is suppos^ to have met in 
the home of Argote de Molina*, but there seems 
to be little ground for this second tale He 
lived in his native city until 1607. when he 
went to Cuenca. We do not know exactly the 
dates of his birth and death. The last certain 
date we have is 1609. the date of his signature 
to a new topy of his Exemplar poetieo. which 
he had written m 1606. He left a quantity of 
works i plai s, poems, letters, epigrams, romances^ 
etc.), but he is of interest and importance 
only as a dramatist and dramaturge. In thc^e 
respects it is difficult to exaggerate his impor- 
tance and influence. He expounded his drama- 
turgic theories in 1606 in the third epistle of 
his Exemplar poetico, after he had long been 
putting them into practice. His fame rests 
secure on several important innovations: the 
introduction of the historical drama, the suc- 
eessful use of the old romatKe^, the refusal to 
be bound by the rule of the threc^ unitu*a, the 
sketching oi the main lines of the eomcdia de 
eapa y e^pada, and the emhellishiiient of the 
drama by the use of metrical forms thitherto 
unknown to the drama (unless they had lu'en 
used, us Walberg con lectures, in the lost plays 
of Cuesta's imister, Mai Lara). He believed, 
too, that he was the first to reduce the number 
of acts to four (not knowing that Mieael de 
Carvajal had preceded lumi. and the first to 
Use a national theme (unaware that Bartolome 
Palau had written, c.ir)24, his Kawfa Oria), But 
e\eu m these respects Cueva was the first to 
make a deliberate effort to reform tlie drama. 
Only two of his phns liave been reprinted: El 
Kaeo de Roma, whicb demonstrated the drama- 
tutgic posMbilito'S of modern history, and El 
Infnmndor. w'hich is a foietaste of the peiuliar 
form that is later to be taken by the Spanish 
drama of manners, and gives us in the character 
of the libertine Leui ino a first sketch of the 
t\pe that w'as to become immortal under the 
name of Don Juan. Consult K. de Ochoa, 
Taoro del ieaito CHpanol, vol. i (Pans, 18.18), 
for the two plays, E, Walberg, Juan d* la Cueva 
et son> “'Exi niplar poetu'O’' (Lund. 1904). K. 
Menendez Pidal, L'Epopee ca'ittllanr d travers 
la htierature e<ipagnole (Pans. 1010). 

CDEVA, EH^BfQDEZ ABIAS DE SAAVE- 
DBA, §n-re'kfith a'r^s-as da sa-\a'dia, Bal- 
TAZAB DE LA (1626-86). A Spanish states- 
man. He w*as born in Madrid, and was the sec- 
ond son of the seventh Duke of Alburquerque 
and his third wife. Ana Enrfquez. He was 
educated at the University of , Salamanca and 
successively became Councilor of 8tate, Coun- 
cilor of the Indies, Ambassador to Germany, 
and Viceroy of Peru, Tierra Firma, and Chile, 
in W'hich capacity he intro<lueed many beneficent 
reforms and greatlv improved tlie condition of 
the Indians. He married Teresa Marla Anas 
de Saavedra, seventh Countess of Castellar and 
Marchioness of Malagdn, and by courtesy, as- 
sumed her names and titles. 

CIJirVAS DE VESA, kwl'v&s d& va'rft. A 
town of Spain, in the Province of Almerla, 42 
miles northeast of Almerfa (Map; Spain, D 4), 
It is situated in a plain on the right bank of 
the Alraanzora, 8 miles from its entrance into 


the Mediterranean, and k generally well built^ 
with broad and regular atrwts. It has two 
spacious plazas, and among the principal edi- 
fices are an old Moorish castle and the parish 
church of the Inearnatioit, a handsome Doric 
structure, dating from 1768. A large number 
of persons are empl4>yed in the silver mines of 
the vicinity; agriculture and stock raising are 
also important industries. There are some 
manufactures, principally of pottery. Pop,, 
1800, 20,341; 1900, 20.603; 1910, 26,130. 

CDFA, koo'fA. A ruined city in the Turkish 
vilayet of Bagdad It w-as founded by the Arab 
conquerors of Persia about a year after the 
decisive battle of Cadesia. in 637, and speedily 
became one of the most important centres of 
Moslem life. After the murder of ITthman, in 
656, All made it his capital. Even when 
Muawna had overthrown the son-in-law' of the 
prophet in 661, established the Ihnayyad cali- 
phate, and made Damascus the capital, Cufa 
continued to flourish. At the height of its pros- 
perity it is said to have numbered from 150 000 
to 200,000 inhahitants, for the most part of 
•South Arabian stock. Cufa w’as the strong- 
hold of various revolutionary movements. Tlie 
sehools of Cufa exercised tlie very greatest in- 
fluence on the development of Arabian literature 
and theology. It possessed a famous school of 
grammarians. (See Arabic Lanou.vge and Lit- 
EHATUiiE.) The peculiar script alTeeted by its 
scholars spread far and wide and was for Wane 
time generally used by calligraphists in manu- 
scripts of the Koran and inscriptions, (8ee 
Krvie Writtvo.) Owing to the unsuccessful 
political rivalry with DaniHscus and, aft<‘r the 
establishment of the Abliasid caliphate, the 
growth of Bagihid, the city Ix'gan to decline 
already tow-ards the end of the eighth century. 
Consult: A. Miiller, f)rr Islam %m Morgm- und 
Ahendland (1885) . Wellhausen, Has aralnsehe 
Reteh (1902), C. Iluart, /Itstoire dcs Arahes 
(1912-13). 

CDFFE, WiLiiAM Click 0'(^onnor. Seo 
Di-s\ht. fourth Karl of. 

CDF'FEE, Pall (1759-1818). An American 
Bca captain, half Indian, half negro, born near 
Xew Bedford, Mass. He* w'as a member of the 
8neiety of Friends and used his wealth, Required 
at sea, in the effort to encourage the coloniza- 
tion of his people in Sierra Leone, He carried 
out 38 colonists on his own ship in 1815 and 
died while waiting for permission from England 
to make further settlements in the colony. 

CUF'TEY. A name formerly given to ne- 
grocH in the West indies and eonirnon among 
the maroons of Jamaica. 

CD'FIC WBITING. See Kufic Writing. 

GDI, CfesAR Antonovitch (1835- ). 

A Russian composer and military engineer, 
born at Vilna. He studied at the gymnasium, 
where his father, a survivor of Napoleon’s army 
of inv'asion, taught French. After studying 
music with Moniuszko (q.v.) for some six 
months at Vilna, he entered the Behool of Engi- 
neering and the Engin^ring Academy at 8t. 
Petersburg, becoming subsequently professor of 
fortification in several military academies, and 
gradually rising to the rank of lieutenant gen- 
eral. Among his pupils have been several grand 
dukes, the famous Skobeleff, and Nic-holas 11. 
During the Russo-Turkish War he was sent to 
examine the fortifications on the Danube, His 
report. Tour Notes of an Engimermg Officer 
from the Theatre of Mthtary Operations in 
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Mumpmn Turkey, was translated into several 
language and attracted considerable attention. 
Among bis textbooks the best known are A 
Mhart Manual of Field FarHfioatton (7th ed., 
1S94) and A Short Historwal Sketch of Perma- 
nent Fortifioatum (1889). His musical studies 
he continued with Balakireff (q.v.), making 
his d^but with a Scherzo in F major lor orches' 
tra (1859). His opera The Pruoner of Cau- 
cams (1857-58) and the comic opera The Man- 
darings Son were performed privately and ex- 
hibited no departures from established tradi- 
tion. In 1864 he became musical critic of the 
St. Petersburg Qamtte, He championed the 
theories of the Young Russian school, attacking 
the conservative attitude of the critics, rejudg* 
ing established reputations, subjecting cvery- 
tbin|( to a keen and searching analysis. He 
received the nickname “Musical Niliiiist,” and 
his opera William Katchff (1869), based on 
Heine% drama and embodying the new theories 
of “melodic r^itative,” met with severe cnti- 
eism, Angelo (1876), based on Victor Hugo's 
drama, carried the theoru^s even further and 
met with a similar fate. In 1883 he rewrote 
The Prisoner of Caucasus, adding a new act, 
and the work had considerable bueecss. Le 
Fhbustier (1894), words by Uichcptn, was suc- 
cessful at the Pans Opi*ra Comique, and The 
Saracen was favorably received in 1899. In 
(he following year Mamzelle Ftfi was written, 
in 1908 Matteo Falcom, and in 1909 The Cap- 
tain's Daughter, His purely instrumental works 
include two scherxi and four sutten for orchestra 
and a number of works for piano. But his 
talent shows to best advantage where inspira- 
tion is deprived from words. His numerous 
songs, both to Russian and to French words, 
are veritable gems, while his pieces for chorus 
enjoy great vogue. He was never fond of orches- 
tration and is far behind his Russian colleagues 
in that line, but for this sliortcouung he makes 
amends through tlie sincerity and passion of 
his works. As a critic, in Russian periodicals 
and the French Pevue et Gazette Musicale, Cui 
enjoys an enviable reputation. His La musique 
vn iiusste (Pans, 1880) is the only sketch of 
Russian music written with authority, even 
though it 18 at times marred by the author's 
wsthetic views. The Kussian Lied (1896) is 
a detailed study of all important Russian song 
writers, with careful reference to both music 
and text. Consult Countess de Mercy-Argen- 
teau, Cesar Cui (Paris, 1888), and Pougin, 
Fssai hmtortque sur la musique en Russie 
(Turin, 1897). 

CXJIABA. Bee CuyabA. 

GTJIB.ASS, kw^-rfts' or kw^'- (Fr. cnirasse, 
from ML. earattum, breastplate, from Lat. rori- 
acem, leathern, from comum, leather). Origi- 
nally a jerkin, or garment of leather for sol- 
diers, so thick and strong as to be pistol proof 
and even musket proof. The name was after- 
ward applied to a portion of armor made of 
metal, consisting of a backplate and a breast- 
plate hooked or buckled toother, with a piece 
joined to the back calltHl a culet, or garde de 
reins, and still worn by some European regi- 
ments of eavalrv. For illustration, see Abmor. 

CXIXBASSIEB^ kw#^rfts-8#r' (Fr., from cui- 
rasse, cuirass). In modern armies, the name 
given to certain soldiers of heavy cavalry. They 
are survivals of the troopers of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, who wore helmet and 
cuirassa. There are four regiments of cuirassiers 


in the Russian army, and 12 regiments each in 
the German and French armies. (For illus- 
tration, see Plate of Abmob. ) The Russian 
cuirass is of iron, coated with copper, and 
weighs 30 pounds; the German is of white metal 
with a brass plate, and the French of steel with 
a brass plate, their respective weights being 
13^^ and 16 pounds. There are no cuiras- 
siers in the British army, although the Life 
Guards and Royal Horse Guards wear dress 
cuirasses of steel, costing £3 08. each, which 
are discarded on active service. In the time 
of Queen Mary there were heavy horsemen 
known as “cuirassiers,” who wore body armor 
over buff coats. They carried swords and pis- 
tols, and their reins w'ere strengthened with 
iron chains. The bodyguard of Kapoleon HI, 
Les Gent-Gardes, wore aluminum cuirasses. No 
cuirass is bullet proof against a direct shot. 
Bee Cavalry, where an historical sketch of 
mounted troops is given. 

CTJISSAB.T, kw^-sart' (OF., from emsse, 
thigh, from Lat. coxa, hip). A variety of an- 
cient armor w'orn by troopers. Cuissarts con- 
sisted of small strips of iron plate laid horizon- 
tally over each other round the thigh and riveted 
together. 

CTTITLAHTTATZIH, kwet-U-wat-sen', or 
CITLAHUATZIN (1470-1520). An Aztec 
prince, younger brother of Montc/uina II. 
When the latter w'as seized by the Spaniards, 
Cuitlahuatzin, often mentioned as Quetlavaca, 
or Ciutlahuae, was aKo for some time in their 
hands, but was ultnnati'ly released. As the 
acknowieilged loadiT of t!»e Aztecs after the 
capture of Montezuma, he led the famous at- 
tacks upon the army of Cortes. He also di- 
rected the operations of the Aztecs during the 
ri'treat of the Spaniards to the coast He was 
afterward elected to succeed Montezuma, but 
died of a pestilence after his installation and 
was succeeded by his cousin Guatemotzin, the 
last of the Aztec rulers 

CITJACITJS, kh-jfi'si-fis or kn-va'si-us. prop- 
el I v JACQUES DE CUJAS, zhak de ku'- 
zliUs'. or CUJAUS, ku'zhos' (1522-90) A 
F'reneh jurist of the sixteenth century, born at 
Toulouse. After studying law he w’as appointed 
teacher of the law" at Cahurs (1554) and in the 
following year gained the chair of law in the 
University of Bourgea, after which he taught 
successively at Valence, a^m at Bourgea, at 
Valence, at Pans, .md at Bourges. at which 
last place he resided from 1577 till his death. 
He was one of the moat eminent jurists of his 
day and is recognized as the founder of the 
historical school of jurisprudence. His learning 
was founded on the most diligent study of orig- 
inal manuscripts of the Roman laws. His treat- 
ment of these authorities and of the feudal sys- 
tem was clas^ieal and reconstnictiv’c, free from 
scholastic subtleties. He had in his library 500 
manuscripts on Roman law and by his emenda- 
tions contributed greatly to remove the obscuri- 
ties of junsprudenee. A complete collection of 
his works was edited by Fabrot (10 vola. ), at 
Pans (1658). and reprinted at Venice (1758- 
83), and at Prato (1834-43). Uhl has edited 
separately Cujacius’ Ammadvers tones et Oh- 
senationes. Consult; Spaiigenberg, Cufacius 
und seine %ettgeno8sen (lidpzig, 1882) : Berriat 
Baint-Prix, Mistmre du droit romain/ Hist&ire 
de Cufas (1821). 

CUUkMAN, k(w-m^m5n. Bee Makobo. 

CUIAlSI, ko5-irs^, or COLASI. A town of 
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Panay, Pltilippmes, ia the Province of Aatiqac, 
situated oa the w^t c<^st, about 47 miles 
north of San Jose de Buena vista ^Map: Philip- 
pine Islands, 1> 5), Rice, cacao, fruits, and 
pepper arc cultivated. Pop., 100.1. 10,906, 

C'U'li'3£BS01f, Charles A. ( ISon- ) , An 
American legislator, born in Dadeville. Ala., 
but taken as an infant to Texas. He graduated 
from Cirgiiiia Military Institute in 1874 and 
in 1876-77 studied law under his father and at 
the University of Virginia He returned to 
Texas to engage in the practice of laa% in 
1800-04 was Attorney-dcneral of the State and 
was thereafter, until 1898, Governor. He was 
chosen United States Senator in January, 1809, 
and w'as reelected in 10O,» and again m 1011 
for the term expiring 1017. In the Sixty-third 
Congress Culberson was chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

CtlL^DEES (Olr. celedi, servant of God, from 
cele, ser\ant -f />e, gen. sg. of Dm, God). An- 
chorite monks who came into Scotland from 
Ireland in the eighth and ninth centuries, and 
established theniselveH in many jilaces, but who 
in the twelfth century had been absorlM'd by 
the regular orders, particularly that of St. 
Augu.s'tine. Ihe list of books handed over by 
the Culdees of Ia»eh Levon to the canons regu- 
lar under Bishop Boliert (e.ll44) is the oldest 
Siottisli library catalogue. Their monasteries, 
which, on tile Columban model, w’ere really 
Milages on St. Serf's Island, Lwh Leven, at 
St. Aiidrt'ws. Monymu''k. Abernethy, and at 
Monifeith, near Dundee, are matters of record. 
Iheir abbots were often hiMiien The mystery 
about their origin and fate ga\e rise to the idea 
that they w*ere partnularlv holy and that they 
retained the primitive Christian faith. So 
claimed Ilei tor Bo«‘(e in his Latin history of 
Scotland (Pans, LilOi, as many, especially ar- 
dent l*rebl)ytenan>, have done since. But the 
facts Were cstuhhshed hy W. Riswes The Cul- 
difs of the lieitish l^le<i (Dublin, 1864), and 
W. F. Skene, ('eltie Scotland (3 vols., Edin- 
hiinih. 1876-80). Consult also W Beveridge, 
Mahers of the Scottish Church (New York, 
1008). 

CULEIUBOBG. See KuirEXiH Ro 

CIT'LEX (Lat., gnat). A short pastoral and 
mock'lxTOic poem of 414 hexameter lines A 
sleeping goatherd is aw'akened hy the sting of 
a gnat and kills the insect, but finds that it 
has saved his life hy rousing him in time to 
escape an approaching serpent. The gnat’s 
shade in the night reproaches him whereupon 
the goatherd builds a tomb for the gnat and 
celebrates the usual funeral rites. Ancient 
w riters state that Vergil w'rote a Culex, with 
the plot described above. Modern scholars have 
usualh’ refused to charge the extant poem 
against Tergili hut consult Mackail. *‘Virgil 
and Virgilianiam.” in Lectures on Poetry (Lon- 
don. 1011) and Elizabeth S. Jackson, "The Au- 
thorship of the Culex,” in The Classtml Quar- 
terly, vol. y (1011). 

CtTLEX See MosQcrro. 

CITEIACAH, ki^ly& kan' The capital of the 
State of Sinaloa, Mexico, on the Culiaean River, 
50 mil^ from the Pacific coast (Map* Mexico, 
E 5). It is situated in a broad valley and 
contains several plazas, those of Rosales and 
La Constitucidn being notable, an ancient cathe- 
dral, a seminary, and a mint. It is an episcopal 
see. The citv has some manufactures, princi- 
pallv of textiles, and a large tobacco warehouse. 
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It is fast becoming an important comraerrfaJ 
<^ntre. Culiaean wms founded in 1509, with 
the name San Miguel. Pop,, 1060, 10.5W; 
1910, 13,527. 

CtniilCXDJE, kflJIsT-d^ (N^eo-lj»t. nom. p!., 
from I^t. culex, gnat). A family of ncmatoee- 
rous Diptera, tlie inosquitc^s, with long shmder 
wings, the veins and body bearing fiattaned 
scales. Sc'c Mos^qfjto. 

CXnjIAWAN (kWld-irwftn) BAl^* Tim 
bark of a tree of the Moluct*aa, Cinnamomum 
cuhlaitan, uat*d like cinnamon (q.v.). 

CU^m, Stewabt (1H58- ). An Ameri- 

can anthropologist, born in Philadelphia, a de- 
scendant of Johan van Culm, one of the earliest 
Sweilish settlers on the Delaware. He was edu- 
cated at a Friends’ school and afterward at 
Nazareth Hall. Leaving this scliool at the age 
of 17, he engage<l in business, hut soon devel- 
oped a deep interest in scientific matters and, 
through contact with Dr. Daniel 0 Brinton, 
was led to take up original work in anthro- 
pology. In 1883 In* was elected secretary of 
the NnmiKmatic and Antiquarian Society of 
Philadelphia, and began a study of the Chinese 
in Ameriea, resulting in a series of papers on 
Cliinehe games. In 1880 he became secretary 
of the Archieological Association of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and a curator m tlie 
Museum of Archoeology, and in 1802 he was 
appointed director of the museum. In this 
capacity he rejpresented the IJiiiversity of Penn- 
sylvania at the Columbian Historical Exposi- 
tion 111 Madrid, where he was at the same time 
secretary of the United States Commission. In 
1888 he organized the Oriental Club in Phila- 
delphia, of which he became swretary; in 1800 
he was electe<l a fellow of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Senmee He 
was president of the Arnericiin Folklore iSoeiety 
in 1807 and w'as elected to the vice presidency 
of anthropology in the American Assmuation in 
1001. He is author of* Chinese (lames mth 
Dice (1880) . Chess and Playing (^ards (1806) *, 
Korean (lames (1806) ; Ameriean Indian Carnes 
(1005) 

CITLION ISLANDS. 8ee Calamianer. 

CHL'LEN, Paul (1803-78). Cardinal and 
Archbishop of Dublin. He W'as educated in 
Rome, where he biH-ame rector of the Irish Col- 
lege and. in 1848, of the Propaganda College. 
During the revolution of that year he saved 
the college property by ap|>ealing to Lewis Cass, 
Jr., the American Minister. He became Ari’h- 
bishop of Armagh and Primatt* of All Ireland 
m 1840, and Archbishop of Dublin in 18.72. He 
bad great executive ability and zeal in the 
restoration and erection of churches, reforma- 
tories. and hospitals. He assisted O’C’onnell, 
opposed the Fenians, forbade the clergy to take 
active part in politics, and advocated at the 
Vatican Council the definition of papal infalli- 
bility. He was the main 8Upport<‘r of the f’ath- 
olic University at Dublin, hut hia quarrels with 
Dr. Newman, its head, wrecked the scheme. In 
1866 he was made a cardinal, being the first 
Irishman to receive that dignity since the K<*for- 
mation. In 1873 he was sued for libel by a 
parish priest, who received a farthing damages. 

CULLEN, William (1710-00). A celebrated 
fScottish physician, professor of medicine in the 
universities of Edinburgh and Glasgow. He 
was bom at Hamilton, J^cotland, his father 
being factor to the Duke of Hamilton. He 
acquired his medical education between 1727 
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ftsdi 17S0 great difficulties, but fortu> 

imteli’ the aid of Joh» Paifley, a »ur- 

geem a^stbeeary, and Monro the £Mer. In 
17M he began to practice hie prole^ion in his 
natire town and was rapidly sw^^sfuL One 
of hi# pupils was William Hunter (q.v.). In 
1740 he rt^eived the degree of M.D. from Glas- 
gow University. In 1744 he removed to Glas- 
gow j in 1746 he began to lecture on the theory 
and practice of physic, on botany and the ma- 
teria medica, and finally on chemistry', in Glas* 
w University. In botany Cullen seems to 
ve lectured in Latin, but in the other depart- 
ments he adopted the English language as the 
vehicle of expression-— an innovation of great 
importance, which permitted him to adopt a 
more familiar style of lecturing than had hith- 
erto been in use. One of his original hearers 
records that “in the physic class Dr. Cullen 
never r^d lectures, but only used notes, m the 
chemistry he sometimes read, but very seldom.” 
In 1757 he became full professor of chemistry, 
continuing to teach clinical medicine in the 
Royal Infirmary. In 1760 he undertook also 
the lectures on matoria medica. In 1766 Cullen 
was placed in the <*hair of institutes of medi- 
cine, vacant by the death of Dr. Whytt. and 
Black, the greatest chemical discoverer of the 
time, took C^ullen’s place as professor of chem- 
istry. In 1773 Cullen was transferred to the 
chair of the practice of physic. 

His most important works are the Firftt Lines 
of the PracAice of rhyme (1777), in which he 
sets forth his system of nosology founded on 
his theories of nerve inlluenee, and which was 
translated into many languages, la^ynopsia No- 
aologia' Methodtvw { 1785) ; Jmtiiuttona of Medi- 
cine (1787); A Treatise of the Materia Medioa 
(1789). His writings have been collected in 
two volumes by Dr. John Thomson (Edinburgh, 
1827), by whom also a life w'as commenced, the 
first volume appearing in 1832. This biography 
was continued by his son, and finally completed 
in a second volume by Dr. Craigie in 1859. 

CULLEBA, k?5i5-lyfi'rft. A fortified town of 
Spain, in the Province of Valencia, on the J6car 
River, near its entrance into tiie Minliterranean, 
23 miles south-southeast of Valencia (Map- 
Spam, E 3). Its stri'cts are irregular hut level, 
and among the notew'orthy features are a ruined 
castle ana the chapel of the Vlrgen de Cullera. 
Pishmg, agriculture, and stwk raising are the 
principal industries. 1'he city is the centre of 
a considerable trade in grain, rice, oranges, wine, 
etc. Cullera was of great military importance 
under the Moors, by whom it was strongly 
fortified, and successfully withstood attacks of 
the Christian armies m 1234 and 1235, though 
later it w'as taken bv Janies I of Aragon. Pop., 
1900. 11,957; 1910,* 13,556. 

CUUbCPDEH, or Drummossie Moor. A 
Scottish battlefield in Inverness-shire, near the 
Moray Firth. The place was formerly a deso- 
lato tohle-land, but is now well cultivatod. Here 
on April 16 (new style, 27), 1746, the Duke 
of Cumberland, with 12,000 royal troops, over- 
whelmed an army of 5000 Highlanders, under 
Prince Charles Edward, the Young Pretender, 
and extinguished the hopes of the house of 
Stuart of raining the English crown. A 
monumental cairn marks the spot where the 
lattle was fiercest and where many of the slain 
lie buried. At Culloden House, a mile to the 
north, the family seat of Duncan Forbes, the 
valuable historical eolleetion of Culloden Papers^ 


covering the y^rs 1625-1748, was discovered in 
1812. They were published in London in 1815. 
Consult William Augustus, Duke of Cumber- 
land, Authentic Account of the Battle of Cullo- 
den (London, 1746). 

CT7I/LOM, Shelby Moobe (1829-1914). An 
American politician, born in Wayne Co., Ky. 
He was admitted to the bar in 1855 and began 
the practice of the law at Springfield, 111. Here 
he soon became a leader in politics, was sev- 
eral times elected to the Illinois Legislature, 
and was Speaker of the House in 1861 and again 
in 1873. He w'as a member of Congress for 
three terms after 1865 and was Governor of 
Iliinoia from 1876 to 1883. He then entered 
the United States Senate as a Republican, and 
served continuously until 1913. He was the 
author of the Interstate Commerce Law, and 
for many years was chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, In 1898 
he w as appointed one of the commissi oners to 
establish the government of Hawaii. He wrote 
Fifty Years of Public Hemce (Chicago, 1911). 

CTTI/LUM, George Washington (1809-92). 
An American soldier and writer. He was born 
in New York, graduated in 1833 at West Point, 
and was instructor of engineering there from 
1848 to 1855, He was made chief engineer of 
the Department of the Missouri in 1861, super- 
intended engineering works on the Western 
ri^'ers, and was chief engineer at the siege of 
Corinth. He w'as superintendent of the Military 
Academy from 1864 to 1866 and w'as brevetted 
major general m 1865. He retired from active 
service m 1874. He published Systems of 
Military Bridges (1863), Biographical Reg- 
ister of the Officers and Graduates of the United 
Btates Military Academy (1868, 3d ed , 1891- 
1910) , Campaigns and Engineers of the War 
of (1879). On his death he left part 

of hib fortune to he used for the erection of the 
Memorial Hall at West Point and for the con- 
tinuance of his Biographical Register, 

CULM. Ree Kulm. , 

CULM (ME. culme, colm, soot, smoke, or per- 
haps connecti'd with Welsh ciclm, knot, the coal 
being found in knots in some plai'cs in Wales, 
OIr, colmmenc, ner\e, Bret koulm, knot) A 
term used in the United States for the waste 
coal thrown out in anthracite mining. Giving 
to its fine size, much difficulty was experienced 
for some time in using it. At the present day 
it is either pressed into bricks or burned on 
special types of grate, often with forced draught. 
The name has a similar application m parts 
of Wales, but in some parts of England it 
is used in a general sense for anthracite. See 
Anthracite. 

CULMANTM, kuPm^n, Karl (1821-81). A 
German engineer, born at Bergzabern, Bavaria. 
He studied at the Artillery School of Metz and 
the Technical School of Karlsruhe and from 
1841 to 1849 was active as an engineer m bridge 
construction. In 1855 he w’as appointed pro- 
fessor of engineering in the Polytechnic School 
of Zurich, of w'hich he was director from 1872 
to 1875. He was the originator of the method 
of graphical statics, by which the strength 
of structums is inveati|^ted through diagrams 
made to scale. In exposition of this he pub- 
lished Graphische Statik (1864—66: 2d ed.. 
1875). Among his further works is Unter- 
suchungen iiber die Bchwetzer Wildbdehe ron 
1S5S his 186S (1864), translated into Italian 
and French. 
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CTO MBACag. See Kt’LMBACH. 

OXTUCBACH; kylm'MLK, Hans von. See 
Kolmbach, Hans von. 

Ctri^'JOHA^TIOK (from ML. eutminare, to 
culminate, from Lat. eulmen^ OL*t, columen, 
height, from coUis, hill, celsus, high). An as- 
tronomical term, bignifying the passage of a 
star across the meridian. The star is then at 
the highest or lowest point of its course. The 
sun culminates at midday, or 12 o'clock, ap- 
parent solar time — ^which seldom agrees exactly 
with mean time as shovm by a v?atch or clock. 
The full moon culminates at midnight. The 
time of culmination of a fixed star is always 
exactly midvcay between the times of its rising 
and setting, in the case of the sun, moon, and 
planets it is only approximately so. 

CXTEiP, JcLiA (1881- ). A distinguished 

Dutch contralto. Siie was born, Oct. 6, 1881, 
at Groningen, where she received her first musi- 
cal instruction on the violin. Her progress was 
so rapid that she soon appeared in various cities 
of Holland as a violinist. When fourteen years 
of age it was discovered that she was gifted 
with an unusual voice. Thereupon she aban- 
doned her career as a violinist and entered the 
conservatory at Amsterdam, After completing 
her course she went to Berlin, w^here she con- 
tiimeti her vocal studies with Etelka Gerster. 
Her d#but as a vocalist took place at Magde- 
burg m IPOl, in a concert with Busoni. The 
following year she was heard in Berlin and won 
instant recognition as one of the foremost lieder 
singers. Her fame spread rapidly all over Ger- 
many. Her tours of Austria, France. Italy, Bel- 
gium, Spam, and Russia were a series of bril- 
liant triumphs, so that her place as the greatest 
of all lieder singers w’as established oven before 
she made her first American tour in 1913 
This was so successful that she visited America 
a second time in the following season, appearing 
m numerous recitals and with almost every sym- 
phony orchestra of importance. Aside from "the 
extraordinary beauty of her voice, wdiich she 
handles with supreme mastery, her preeminence 
as a lieder singer is due to her fine musician- 
ship, dramatic intensity, soulful delnery, and un- 
limited versatility. It is due largely to her art 
that the genius of one of the greatest of song 
writers, Hugo Wolf, has found wider recognition. 

CUL'PA. A term of the Roman law, signify- 
ing a fault or breach of a legal duty, but later 
restricted to denote carelessness or negligence. 
When damage has been done without right and 
willfully idolo), the doer is always responsible. 
When damage is occasioned by a careless act 
or by failure to act as a careful person would 
act, the person chargeable with carelessness is 
not usually responsible unless he be under some 
special obligation to exercise care {dthgentia). 
Such an obligation regularly exists only in 
contractual and quasi-contractual relations, and 
here the question what degree of carelessness 
creates liability depends upon the degree of care 
w'hich the law requires, ITie standard, in most 
cases, is the care commonly exercised in similar 
matters by a good householder {diligentia bont 
patrts familtm). Exceptionally, in some cases, 
a person who is habitually somewhat careless 
is held to that degree of care only which he 
is accustomed to exercise in his own affairs 
idiitgentia quam in suis). This is true when 
the advantage of the contractual relation is 
wholly on the other side, as in the deposit, or 
bailment, of goods for safe-keeping without 


reinuneraiioB, and also when the other party 
is chargeable with negligence If h© enters inte 
relations with a careless person, as in partner- 
ship. By reason, however, of the fiduciary 
character of these relations, the careless de- 
positary or partner who has failed to exereise 
even that degret' of care which he is wont to 
exereise in his own affairs is regarded as guilty 
of willful WTong {dofu^). In contractual re- 
lations \ery gross carelessness (ml pm fate) 
is also treated as willful wrong. Whether this 
is true outside of eontra< tual relations — whether 
gross eareleasni'ss liegets an action in tort—is 
disputed. Regularly, of course, at Roman law 
as at English law, an action in tort lit^ only 
w'hen willful intent can be shown or presumed. 
Exceptionally, however, and by statutory rule 
(lex Aqutha) , the person who has damaged 
another’s property by a careless act is liable, 
although no contractual relation exists lictwetm 
the parties. 

By the modern civil law% as administered on 
the contmemt of Europe, most of the rules of 
the Roman law- relating to culpa still obtain. 
Modern legislators, how-ever, have generally dis- 
carded the exceptional standard of the dihgmtia 
quam tn suis; and the French civil code (art, 
1383) and some of the codes based on the 
French, eg, the Spanish civil code (art. 1089), 
lay dow’n the broad rule that every person of 
sound mind who has reached the age of dis- 
cretion is responsible for damage oi-casiont'd by 
bis negligence, wiicthcr of act or of omission", 
but these provisions have not been interpreted 
as creating a gimeral duty to act in the interest 
of fitrangt'ra. For the English and Ainerieaii 
applications of the civil-law doctrine, see llArn- 
MKNT, Neoi.igenck. Gonsult the authorities 
referred to under Civil Law 

eXTL'PEPER, John. An early English emi- 
grant to the Carolinas. leader of" the “(’ulpeper 
Insurrection.” In 1677 and 1678, with Zech- 
anah Gilliam (or Gillam) and others, he led 
a successful insurrection in the northern or 
Albemarle Colony of Carolina against Thomas 
Miller, royal collector of customs, who strictly 
enforced the unpopular customs regulations, 
and whose office Culpejx'r smzed lie and liis 
follow-ers gained control of the government, but 
when he went to London to arrange a compro- 
mise with the home authorities he w'as arrestexl 
on a charge of treason. He was finally ac- 
quitted, however, on the ground that there had 
really been no authorized government in the 
Colony at that time to rebel against. In 1680 
Culpeper laid out on paper the plan of the 
city of Charleston. • 

CTLPEPEB, or COLEPEPEB, Thomas 
(T-1719). A grantee (1673) and ('olonial (iov- 
ernor of Virginia. In 1673 he received from 
Charles II for a period of 31 Tears a grant of 
the entire territory of Virginia. He was ap- 
pointed Governor for life in 1675, but did not 
come to the Colony until 1680, In 1683, hav- 
ing administered the office chiefly for his own 
gain, being shrewd and unscrupulous to the last 
degree, he returned to England in spite of his 
orders, was tried and convicted of corruption, 
and was deprived of his commissi^m. Hm 
daughter Catherine brought his great posses- 
sions in dower to Baron Fairfax and his de- 
scendants, who were related by marriage to 
Geor^ Washington. Consult Doyle, English 
Colonies in America, vol, i (1882). 

Cin/PEB. A local name in Africa for a fish 
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rpsttuibHng a pereb, but of ttncertain ]>ositioit, 
ichthyologically, which inhabita the lambed 
valley. It btirrows in the mud and thins aur- 
vives droufhtH. and is exhumed both by animak 
and the native negroei for food, but is not 
thought palatabk by the white colonists. 

CULWMIT WAY, The, The title of a poem 
by Joseph Rodnmn Brake llSld). Its »ub)e<*t 
i» the love* of a fairy for a mortal maiden and 
his expiation of the offense. 

CUL'TI¥A'TIOH. See Tin^aoE. 

CtJIi'TIVA^TOBr fFr. culHvateur, from ML. 
i'ultivare, to cultivate, from Lat. cultufa, culti* 
vation, from colere, to till ) . An agricultural 
iiiiph'riM'nt extensively manufaeturetl and ii«ed 
in the United States. The <-ommon name for it 
in Great Britain is “gruldier.” (hirtain forms 
are ealled “scariflers.” It is umhI for a number 
of purposes, such a» pr<*paririg soil for planting, 
hwsening soil lietween rows of plants, tlestroy- 
mg wei'ds, ete. Thf*re arc many forms, hut 
UHUallv the essential feature is a triangular or 
reetangular iron frame m whicli are fixed tines 
or teeth, somewhat like those of a harrow', hut 
eurved, and so placed as to enter the ground 
ohliquely when the iin])h‘inent moves forw'ard. 
Handles like those of a plow are prov ided for 
control of tlie implement, and the ci*iitre beam 
of the iron framework projects m front for the 
attachment of wheels and draft clevises. In 
some forms tin* impleuierit is mounted on whtxds 
and provided with u scut for the oj*eiator and 
various levers for the control of the implement 
These are eulled tider <*ultiv ators, while the 
simpler forms are known as ualkrr cultivators. 
The two forms are sometimes combined. One 
of the more modern foims of tlie rider eultivator 
is the disk eultivator, in winch revolving sharp- 
edged disks take the place c»f teeth or tines. See 
h1m> iMUI.KMFNTh, AoiUCriTl^HAL; TILLAGE. 

CITL^TtTBE ( Lat. cw//ura, cultivation). When 
used hy anthropologists and historians, the term 
signifies tiie complex of habits and customs 
pis'iilmr to any group of people. Partuul.ir 
customs are designated as traits of culture. 
Hee Anthbopology, ('ivilizatiox , Etiixology 

CtrLTURKAMPF, kpl-toor'kampf. See Kul- 

TIBKAMPK. 

CtlLTirS COD. A marine fish {Ophtodon 
etongatus) of the family C'hiridae, abumlant 
from Lower California to Alaska, and one of 
the most iinportuut food fishes of the Paeifie 
coast, where it is also known us “Img,” “buf- 
falo eod,” and “blue ewl.” Vultufi, in the Ghi- 
iKM»k jargon, means “common” or “ordinary,” 
and was applied to distinguish this species from 
tin* true cod td fiiat coa«.t It is cotilike in form, 
dark brown above, variously spotted, and bluish 
green below, the flesh being also bluish; and 
reaches a length of 5 feet and a W'eight of 30 
to 40 pounds, hut much smaller spwainens are 
usually brought to market. It lives aliout 
rot'ky places, sometimes in considerable depths, 
and spawms in summer; and it feeds upon fishes 
and Crustacea and is excessively voracious, often 
being taken by aei/ing a fish upon the angler's 
hook. Its flesh is regarded as of superior 
quality. 

CDI/VEBIir (Fr. eouletierme, ML. coluhrina, 
eulverine, from Lat, voUthvr, serpent). In early 
times, any small gun. the name being derived 
from the serpen t-shapeti handles east on the 
piece. In tlie sixteenth century and later the 
name was usctl with rtderenee to the heavier 
cannon, like the 18-pounder. Variations of the 


name were culver or tchole culver, referring to 
the heavier guns, detm-culvertn to the smaller, 

CUD'¥EB»S PHYSIC, CDLVEB^S BOOT. 

See Leptasdba. 

CXn/VEBT (probably from Fr. couloure, 
drain, from couler, to flow, from Lat. colare, to 
Alter, from colum, sieve, influenced in termina- 
tion by analogj' with covert ) . An artificial 
ehannei for carrying a giuall stream under- 
neath a canal or tlie embankment of a roadway 
or railway. For very small streams vitrified 
clay pipe or cast-iron pipe is u^d for culverts. 
For streams of larger size stone box culverts 
are employed, consisting of tw'o parallel ma- 
sonry walls covered over with stone flagging and 
having a paved bottom. Where stone is scarce, 
box culverts are sonmtmies built of timber, and 
sometimes, instead of ‘-tone flagging, a roof of 
iron beams imbedded in a concrete slab is em- 
ployed. Large culverts are usually built with 
parallel masonry side walls, supporting a stone 
or brick roof arch. With the increased use of 
concrete m railway engmeermg this material 
is increasingly used, botli in the form of plain 
arches and various Linns of reinforc£*d concrete 
structures. A culvert, besides the passageway 
for the water, has wing walls at one or both 
ends to hold the enihankmeiit in place and 
protect it from the rush of the flowing water 
in times of frt*shet. A full technical description 
of culvert construction is given m Baker, Treor 
tise on Masonry Construction ( 10th ed.. New 
York, HH2) , and also in Amcttfan liailuay 
Engineering and Mamtenanee of Ways, Bulletin 
JOB (Chicago, 1008). The various railways 
have special fonnulas for the eonstruetion of 
culverts which are n*f<*rrt*d to with other ap- 
propriate matter in Merriinan, Amniran (Ui il 
Engineers Podet-BooL (2d e<i., New York, 
1013). 

CULVEB'WEL, Nathaniel, Bee Cam- 

BBIIKJE PlATONIsrS. 

CUMA'CEA. St*e Cbustacla. 

CtT'MjE (Lat., from Gk. Kc/ut 7 , KymS), An 
aneu*nt city on the coast of Campania, foundi'd 
conjointly by colonists from Chalcis and Cvuue 
III KulHBa. According to Btrabo, it was the 
eailiest of all Greek settlements in eith<*r Italy 
or Bieily , it is probable that it was founded 
before the middle of the eighth century bc, 
(ancient authorities give lOoO b.c). It soon 
attained wealth and power, built several har- 
bors or port tow’ns of its own, mekuhng Dica*- 
arcbia ( Pozzuoh ) and Neapolis ( Naples K and 
earned on an extensive trade with the interior. 
From the Chaleuiian alphabet of Cumae the 
Etruscan and the Italian alphaliets seem to 
have biH*n derived. Its property led to wars 
with the Etruscans and other Italian tribes, 
and in 524 lie. a great land arinv was routed 
by the Cumo'ans. In 474 b.c. Cumae, thanks 
to the aid of lliero of Syracuse, broke the sea 
pow'er of the Etruscans in a naval battle near 
the city. The victory stH'ras to have left Cuina' 
dependent upon Syracuse. Its power now rap- 
idly w*aned, and in 421 B.c. it w’as captured by 
the Samnites and became an Oaean community 
About 340, along with Capua, it passed under 
tlie control of the Romans and from this period 
steadily adhered to the fortunes of Rome. In 
the Becond Punic War Hannibal tried to cap- 
ture it, but was repulsed by Bempromus Grac- 
chus. Tow'ards the close of the Republic it 
became the municipal capital of the district 
in which the Roman nobles had their villas 
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and emcmut residences. It eontimied to exist 
as a “quiet” place (Juvenal, iii, 2) dot'll to the 
close of the Roman Empire, but reassunitHi a 
momentary importance during the wars of Bell* 
sarius and Narisca. Its strong fortresu*. gar* 
risoned by the Goths, was the last place in 
Italy that held out against the Byzantine army. 
The town was finally destroyed! as an abode 
of pirates, by the Xeapolitans in 1205 ajd. Of 
the ancient fortifications considerable remains 
nia 3 ' still be traced, and both on the Acropolis 
anci m the lower cit.v there are fragments of 
architecture and scanty rums. Underneath the 
Acropolis are a number of grottos and sub- 
ttwranean passages of unknown origin and pur- 
pose. One of these caverns was the seat of 
the orade of the Cuma?an Sibvl (q.v.). Alimit 
the city lay cemeteru^, showing Greek, Samnite, 
.and Roman graves. Recent excavations here 
have l(*d to the v ievv^ that there was on the site 
of Cumsp a pre-Hellenic settlement. Consult: 
Beloch, Campunicn tm Altcrthum (Breslau, 
1890) : Pellegrin, Monumenti dei JAncei, xiii 
(100,‘i): Patroni, .IfO dd (ongresso dt sdetne 
storifhc, V (1904) 

CXTMJE'AN SIB'YTi. Tlie most famous of 
the ancient sihvls. She has lua'ii represented 
pictonallj' b\' several of the great m.^sters. The 
most noted examples are paintings bv Michel- 
angelo in the Sistine Chapel, ami iw Rtiphael 
in the church of Santa Maria della Pace m 
Rome. See CvMM Sibyl. 

cumanA, koo-mi‘i-na' A town in the State 
of Beriuude/, Vcne/uela, situated on the Man- 
znnares River, ne.ir its mouth, on tlu* Gulf of 
Cariaco (Map. Vene/uela, R 1) It has a col- 
lege and is the seat of a United States consular 
agent. The town is an important commercial 
centre, its tiade iieing promoted bv’ an t'xcellcnt 
roadstead and harbor, wliuh are {lominated bv 
the fort of San Antonio on a lull overlmiking 
the town It exports cacao, sugar, coconuts, 
tobacio, pearls, and hides Pop., 12,225 the 
suburbs of San Frantiseo, (tuav<jueri.is, and Ser- 
ntos have an aggregate population wlinb equals 
tliat of the mother town, Cuimina, possibl\ the 
oldest eitv" m Amerua, w.is founded Iw Jaeomo 
Castellon! in 1523. iimbT the name of Xiieva 
Cordoba (not far from tin* settlement made in 
1520 bv Gon/alo de Geampo, under tbe name 
of ATieva Toledo), and be(ame in the following 
V'car capital of the newH erected Province of 
Xueva Andahicfa. It has suffered eonsniiTabh’^ 
from eartbijuakes, notablv in 1700 and 1853. 

CXJ'MARIK, or COTTMARIH ffrmn cou- 
tnarou, the Gallicized form of the native name of 
the Tonka bean ) , 
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The anhydride of eumarie (ortbo-oxy-cinnamic) 
acid. It is a colorless, crystalline* substance, 
melting at 67® C. and Ixuling at 201® C It has 
an exa?edingly agreeable odor. It is found in 
various plants, including tbe Tonka lH*an (the 
st^ds of the Dtptert/x odornta and oppoaitifohn) ; 
the woodruff {Asperula odorata) •, the melilot 
{Mehlotus offkinahs) ; a numlier of grasses, such 
as the sw’eet-seented vernal grass {Anthoxan- 
thum odoratttm) ; the faam or faham lea\<^ 
(Angrecum fragrans), much prized among Asi- 
atics for their vanilla-like scent, the Indian 
sarhaparilla (the root of 11 emtdf’smu indtmis) t 
etc. Cumann is soluble m hot water and in 


alcohol and ether. It may be cditaiin^ from 
Tonka beans by extracting with alcohol. It has 
also bet‘n preiwreil b^mthetiaslly by heating sali- 
eviie aldehyde with sodium acetate and acetic 
aiilivdride- Tonka beans have lieen used to im- 
part tbe odor of cumarin to snuff, Cumarin is 
also employed in }H»rfumery and in preparing the 
beverage well known in Germany as Mmttrank 
(‘May drink'), which is made by adding a small 
quant itvr of pure eiimarin to wine. 

CTJM^BEBIiANB. A penm.sula of Baffin 
Land, forming tlie west coast of l>avia Strait 
(Map: Canada, S 3i It cuts off the gulf known 
as Cumberland Sound. 

CT7MBER.XfAH!D (AS, Vumbrui), Tbe ex- 
treme northw'est comity of England (Map: Eng- 
land, D 2). It has 75 ituIch of coast and an 
area of 1520 square miles A little more than 
half of the couiitv is cultivated, the rest is cov- 
eri*d by moiintaiu and lake, 'fhe highest peaks 
of the Cumbrian Mountains (tj.v.) are in the 
lake region, whence vallevs radiaft* in all diiec- 
tions, gradually ending in a flat eoastal Is'lt. 
Tlie chief rivers are tlie Eden and Derwent. ^Iin- 
ernl wealth abounds, clueffv' coal, iron, and leail. 
Duirv' farming and domestic manufactures arc 
earned on Tlie chief towns are Carlisle, the 
capital, VVhifcliaven, Brampton, Woikington, 
Alarvqiort, and !Millom. Pop,, 1901, 266.933; 
1911, 265.780. ('onsiilt Ferguson, Historg of 
Cumberland (London, 1890), and Wilson (cd ), 
The Victorra Ihstoiy 0 / Cumberland (Westmin- 
ster. 1901). 

CUMBEBLAlirD. A city and the county 
seat of All(*gany Co, Md., 152 miles by rail 
west-northwest of Washington, J>. C., on tlu* 
Chesapeake and Ohio ('anal, and on tlu* Penn- 
8\ Iv’Hiua, the Baltimore and Ohio, the Cumberland 
and INmii'-yhania, and the Western Maryland 
lailioads (Map Mai viand, C 2). It is in a 
remarkably jueturesijue locality on the Jhitonmc 
Riv»t, «oni<* 650 f(>ct above tub*, on the outer 
edg<* of the Cumberland -Gc'orge’s Ci*eek coal re- 
gion, and ships vast quantities of semibituminous 
eoal. I’here are (‘xti'iisive rolling mills for the 
nianufactnie of inilroad materials, iron foun- 
diies, ht(‘e] -shafting work^, railroad shops, tnii- 
neriea, briekwoiks. dveing and cleaning works, 
tlonr itnlls, glassworks, distillci ics, silk and tin- 
plate nulls, and cement works. Cumberland was 
laid out in 1785 on the site of Fort (Minberland, 
which was erected in the winter of 1754-55 at 
the outbreak of the French and Indian War. 
The town was incorporated m 1815, becoming a 
city' in 1859 It adopted the <*ominis»ion form 
of governmemt in 1909. A new half-million- 
dollar water-works system and the eleetrie- light 
plant are owned by the city. Pop, 1900, 17,128; 
1910, 21,839. (\>nHult Ixiwdermilk, Ihstorg of 
Cumberland (Washington, 1878) 

CTTMBEBXAIiTD. A town in Providence Co., 
R, L. 6 miles (direct) north of I^'rovulcmee, on 
the Blackstone River, and on the New York, 
New Hav'en, and Hartford Railrcwid (Map* 
Rhode Island, C 2) Cumlierland coiitams the 
onty Cistercian Trappist Monastery in New Eng- 
land; Nine Men's Misery, a cairn under which 
are buried nine men who W'ere killed in one of 
the early Indian wars; the ( atholie Institute 
Association (ncmsectarian) ; the Elder Ballou 
Mei'ting House, built almut 1740: and the 
grave of William Blackstone, the first white wit- 
tier in Rhode Island. It has granite quarries, 
some deposits of copper, gold, coal, and iron, and 
extensive manufactures of hors^ho<*s, cotton, 
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silk, wortted pK^g, and women*§ eloth©i, etc. 
Cumberland wa« incorporated in 1747. The 
goverameBt i§ adaiimstered by a council, elected 
by the people, a police commiseion is appointed 
by the governor of the State, Pop., 19(W, 8926; 
1910, 10,107. 

CtTMBEBLAin), The. A Federal war vessel 
under the command of Lieut. George U. Morris, 
sunk by the Con federate ram Merrtmac in Hamp- 
ton Koads, March 8, 1862. She went down firing 
and with colors flying and carried with her a 
hundred of her erew. 

OTMBEBLAOT, Dxjke of. See William 

Auai’STFH, Duke op Cumbeeland, and Ebnst 
August, Kt:?»o of Hanoveb. 

CtTMBEBIiAlCD, Eabl of. See Clifford, 

Gkobgk. 

CHMBEBLAK13, Richard (16.31-1718). An 
English moralist. He was born in London, edu- 
cated at St. Paul’s Sehofjl and at Cambridge, 
where he became a friend of Pc[)y8; appointed in 
lafjg to the rectory of Brampton, Northampton- 
shire, and in 1667 to the living of All Hallows, 
Stamford. In 1691 he wa.H made Bishop of Peter- 
borough. Him work, Dc fjcgibua Naturw Dxa- 
guiatho Phtlosophtra (1672), translated into 
English by John Maxwell in 1727 and into 
French (1744), was one of the first protests 
against the egoism of Hobbes’s ethics. He main- 
tained therein timt *‘tlie common good of all” 
is the chief end and ultimate standard of moral- 
ity, and he is thus one of the forerunniTS of 
the well-known Fnglish Utilitarians. Consult: 
Spaulding, Ihchord Cumberland ala Bcgrunder 
dvr enyltaahvn Kthik (laiip/ig, 1894) ; Albee, 
“The bkhical System of Richard Cumberland,” 
in tbe Phtloaophival Remcm (Boston, 1895); 
likewise id., Hiatory of English fjtxhtananiam 
(1902). 

CUMBERLAND, RiciiABn (1732-1811). An 
English draniatie writer and essayist, born m 
C ambridge. He was the great-grandson of the 
Bishop of PeLwlioroiigh and was the grandson, 
on his mother’s side, of Dr. Richard Bentley. 
He graiiiinted at Trinity College, C^ambridge, in 
1750, and two years afterward was elected fel- 
low. Having been appointt*d private seeretaiy 
to the Earl of Halifax, he gave up his intention 
of entering the Cflmreh, and became PTlster Sec- 
retary during Halifax’s term as Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland. In 1775 he obtained a sinecure in 
tlie Boaid of Trade and retired to Tunbridge 
Wells, wlieni he devoted himiM^lf to literature 
and wrote some 54 farces, tragedies, and come- 
dies; pamphlets; essays; novels, and transla- 
tions from the Greek poets. Many of his comedies 
weie well received, but have not survived. They 
include The lirothcrs (1769) and Weat Indian 
( 1770) , his best play. Goldsmith describe Cum- 
berland with gentle satire in The Retahaiton, 
m “The Terence of England, the mender of 
hearts.” His Menioira appeared in 1807, but are 
considered untrustworthy. Consult George Pas- 
ton’s Little Memoirs of the Eighteenth Century 
(London, 1901). 

CUMBERLAND AND TETIOTDALE, te'* 

vl-ot-dil, Duke of. English titles borne by the 
first cousin of Queen Victoria, George V of Han- 
over (q.%’.), and perpetuatol by his eld^t son, 
Prince Ernest Au^istus, born Sept. 21, 1845. 

CUMBERLAND GAP. A pass through the 
Cumliciland Mountains on the State line between 
Kentucky and Tennessee at the southwestern end 
of Virginia (Map: Kentucky, H 4). It is a 
notch about 500 f«i d€^p and in some places so 
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narrow as merely to allow room for a ix>adway. 
The road between Virginia and Kentucky laid 
out by Daniel Boone in 1769 passed through 
Cumberland Gap, and over this road journeyed 
m<»t of the early emigrants to Kentucky. lur- 
ing the Civil War the Gap was of great strategic 
importance, constituting as it did a kind of pas- 
sageway between central Kentucky and eastern 
and central Tennessee. It was occupied by the 
(’onfederate General ZolliiKiffer on Nov. 13, 
1861, but on June 17, 1862, the Confederates 
withdrew on the approach of a superior Federal 
force under Gen. G. W. Morgan, who took pem- 
session on the following day and immediately 
be^n to strengthen the fortifications. Various 
minor skirmishes occurred in the vicinity, in the 
most important of which, that of August 7, the 
Confederates lost 125 men in killed and wounded, 
the Federals 68 in killed, wounded, and missing. 
On the night of September 17 Morgan secretly 
evacuated the place, destroyed the fortifications 
and the war material, and by a skillful retreat 
saved his command from capture at the hands 
of the superior Confederate forces in the vicinity. 
On October 22 General Bragg occupied the Gap. 
On vSept. 8, 1863, the place again passed into 
the hands of the Federals under General Shackel- 
ford, the Confederate General Frazer surrender- 
ing, without resistance, 2000 men and 14 pieces 
of artillery; and here on April 28, 1865, 900 
Confederates surrendered and w’ere paroled. 

CUMBERLAND MOUNTAINS, or PLA- 
TEAU. The westernmost division of the south- 
ern Appalachian phybiographic province. The 
belt of country occupied by the plateau extends 
through eastern Kentucky and Tennessee and 
northern Georgia and Alabama nearly to the 
Mississippi line. The higliest (2500 feet) ele- 
vations are attainefl in Kentucky, the descent 
tow-ards the south and west being gradual In 
central Alabama the plateau merges into the 
Gulf coastal plain. The plateau lias a general 
elevation of 1000 feet. It rises occasionally to 
2000 feet (Map: Virginia, A 5). Its eastern 
edge is defined by a strong escarpment, while on 
the west the slope is abrupt in Tennessee but 
less 80 in Kentucky. The rocks at the surface 
of the region are of carboniferous age. They 
include sandstones, limestones, and slates, which 
inclose valuable deposits of coal. They are usu- 
ally w'ell timbered with ash, hickory, chestnut, 
and other hard woods, but the soil is not suffi- 
ciently fertile to support a large agricultural 
population. The slopes of the Cumberland Moun- 
tains are drained mostly into the Ohio River by 
the Cumberland and the Tennessee, the latter 
river ciossing the southern poition of the range 
after flowing along the greater part of its east- 
ern edge. 

CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH. See Pbesbyteriakism. 

CUMBERLAND RIVER. A river of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, rising in the Cumberland 
plateau, in eastern Kentucky, near the Virginia 
line. It flows at first generally northwest and 
then southwest through southern Kentucky and 
enters Tennessee in long. 85“ 30’ W. (Map: 
Kentucky, C 4). It then runs, in a very tortu- 
ous course, southwest, west, and then generally 
northwest, through northern Tennessee, reenter- 
ing Kentucky nearly at 88 From this point 
it approximately parallels the Tenness^ River, 
to its confluence with the Ohio River at Smith- 
land, about 12 miles east of Paducah, Ky. The 
total length of the river is 688 miles, and ifei 
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basin mtm, is about 18,000 square miles. It is 
navip^ble for steamboats to Kasbville, 193 
miles, and for vessels of thr<^-feet dralt 325 
iiiib‘8 farther, to Burnside, Ky., whieh is com- 
monly considered the head of navigation. 

CtOCBEBUUrB EOAB, The. A road 800 
miles long, which extended from Cumberland, 
Md., to Vandalia, 111., and whieh had an 
important part in opening up the West and 
Southwest to settlement from the East. It 
was begun about 1806, was constructed in sec- 
tions, and was finished about 1840. It was to 
have been built by the Federal government out 
of funds derived from sales of public lands in 
the States to be traversed ; but additional appro- 
priations soon became necessary, and, largely 
owing to the influence of Henry Clay, the na- 
tional government advanced the sum of $6,821,- 
246 for this purpose between 1806 and 1838, 
For many years the road vas under Federal 
control and was called the Great National Pike, 
but by 1856 the government had turned over 
to the various States through which it passed 
the portions included within each. For many 
years it was perhaps the chief avenue for West- 
ern emigration, and thousands of prospective 
settlers passed over it from the various Eastern 
States. Consult. Hulbert, The Cumberland 
Road (Cleveland, 190.3) , Sparks, The Expansion 
of the American People (Chicago, 1901) : and an 
article “The Old National Pike,” in vol. lix of 
Harpers Monthly Magazine (New York, 1879). 

CUM'BRIA (Lat., the land of the Cymry, 
or Welsh), An ancient British principality, in- 
cluding Cumberland in England, and most of 
Scotland as far north as the Clyde. In Scot- 
land, howeier, the boundaries were indefinite 
and depended upon the strength of the ruler. 
Cumbria had a mixed popu^tion of Britons, 
Goidcls, and Piets, who, on account of common 
danger from the Saxons, united and took the 
name of Cymry. During the sixtli century Cum- 
bria ceased to be governed by one ruler and was 
united only m times of war. The country, how- 
ever, was "hilly and easily defendetl. Edmund 
conquered Cumbria m 946* with the help of the 
King of South Wales, and gave it to Malcolm 
of Scotland. William II of England annexed 
Cumbria early in bis reign. In 1107 David I 
of Scotland became Pi inee of Cumbria, holding 
it from the English crown 

CUMBRIAN MOUNTAINS. A group of 
mountains, 37 by 35 miles in length and breudth, 
in the northwest of England, occupying part of 
Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Lancashire. 
This tract, embracing the Englisli lake district, 
is of great picturesqueness and beauty and much 
frequented by tourists. There are 25 mountain 
tops upward of 1500 feet high, including Sca- 
fen Pike (3210 feet, the highest mountain in 
England), Scafell (3162), Helvellyn (3118), 
and Skiddaw (3054) The deep valleys hetw«*n 
the mountains contain 14 lakes, 1 to 10 miles 
long. The largest of the lakes are Windermere, 
Ullswater, Coniston Lake, Bassenthwaite Lake, 
and Derwentwater. Many eminent persons have 
resided among the lakes, the beauty of which 
has inspired some of the fln^t writings of 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, Professor Wil- 
son ( “Christopher North” ) , De Quinsy, Arnold, 
and Harriet Martineau. The h^vy rainfall of 
the rc^on is utiliaed by the conversion of one 
of the lakes, Thirlmere, into a reservoir for the 
water supply of Manchester, and some of the 
streams are used for producing electrical energy. 


CUM^iaNU, ALFMto (1802-73), An Ameii* 
can official bom in Augusta, Gu, In 1857 b« 
was apj^inted by President Buchanan Govermwr 
of Hie Territory of Utah, whither he was sent 
with a protective foroe of 2500, under Hie com- 
mand of Gen. A. S. Johnston, later famous in 
the Confederate service. He i^ued, on Novem- 
ber 27, a proclamation which declared the Ter- 
ritory to be in a state of reliellion, a cow of 
which was forwardiHl to Salt Lake City. Brig- 
ham Y'oung, the Mormon president, i^taliated 
by announcing that the region was under mar- 
tial law and forbidding the expedition to enter. 
A compromise was subscijuently effected, and 
Governor Gumming asmmied office on April 12, 
1858. The troops were retained at Camp Floyd 
until Feb. 29, 1860. In 1861 Oumming was suc- 
ceeded by Stephen S. Harding. 

CUMMIN0, John ( 1807-81 ) . A Scottish 
preacher and author, born in Aberdeenshire. He 
was educated at King’s College, Aberdeen, and 
in 1833 was ordained to the. Scotch Church, 
Crown Court, Covent Garden, London, where he 
ofliciated till 1870. He was very popular as a 
preacher and lecturer, but is remembered chiefly 
for his controversies with the Roman Catholic 
dignitaries and for his intcrjiretation of the 
apo'calyptic writings. The most important of 
his voluminous publications are; Apocalyptic 
Sketches (1849) ; The Great Tribulation (1859) j 
Destiny of the Nations (1864); Bee-Keeping 
(1864); The Seventh Vial (1870). 

CUMOttlNGS, Amos Jay (1841-1902). An 
American editor and politician, born at Conklii^, 
N. y. A journeyman printer at 15, ho set type 
in nearly every State of the Union. He was 
with William Walker in the last “invasion” of 
Nicaragua (1857), and during the Civil War 
served as sergeant major of the Twenty-sixth 
New Jersey Infantry and received the congres- 
sional medal of honor. Subsequently he became 
editor of the New Y’^ork "Weekly Tribune and in 
1869 joined the staff of the Sun, of whose weekly 
and evening editions he was afterward editor. 
From 1887 he w'aa a Democratic member of 
Congress from New Y’^ork. He was the author 
of a senes of letters, which attracted much at- 
tention, written from Florida and California to 
the Sun, over the signature “Ziska.” 

CUMMINGS, Joseph (1817-90). An Amer- 
ican educator, bom in Falmouth, Me. He was 
ordained a minister in the Methodist Episcopal 
church in 1846 and was president of Qenmee 
College (later Genesee Wesleyan Seminary), 
Lima, N. Y. (1854-57); president of Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn. (1857-75), and 
professor of mental philosophy and political econ- 
omy there (1875-77), and president of North- 
western University from 1881 until his death. 
He edited Butler’s Analogy of Religion in 1875. 

CUMMINGS, Thomas Seib (1804-94). An 
American miniature painter and author, born at 
Bath, England. He came to New York early in 
life and studied there with Henry Inman. He 
painted miniatures in water color, and many of 
bis sitters were well-known contemporaries of 
the artist. In 1826 he helped to found the Na- 
tional Academy of Design, was its treasurer for 
many years and one of its ^riy vice presidents. 
He also wrote an account of its history, entitled 
Historic Annals of the National Academy from 
its Foundation to 1865 (Philadelphia 1805). 
His later life was spent in Connecticut, and 
Hackensack, N. J., where he died. 

CUMGHXNS, Albebt Baibd (1850- ). An 
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Amerkaa bom at Carmichaels, Pa. 

He was educated at Waynesburg Coll^, was 
admiti^ t© the bar in Illinois in 1875, and from 
that year until 1878 practiced in Chi^go. Re- 
moving to lies Iowa, he was in 1898 a 

membet of the Htate IIousc* of Representatives, 
from 1902 to 1008 Republican Governor of the 
Btate, and after filling out the unexpired term 
in the United Btates Benate of Senator Allison, 
was reflected in 1909 for the term expiring 1915. 
During his period of seridce in the Senate Sena- 
tor Cummins came to be recognized as one of 
Its most able and conspicuous members. While 
{governor of Iowa he had made a thorough study 
of matters relating to the Filiation of railroad 
and other c<»r|»oration8, and to him was largely 
due the passage hy the Senate of various impor- 
tant measures relating to trusts and railroads. 
Although not actively affiliated with the Progres- 
sive party in 1912, be was in favor of many of 
the principles advocated by the leaders of that 
party. Aftiir the Republican Convention in 1912 
(in which he himself had been mentioned for 
the presidential nomination) , Cummins denounced 
the action of the majority of the delegates in re- 
nominating President Taft and declared that he 
would not vote for the latt<»r on account of tJie 
means used to assure his nomination. 

CITM'MIirS, Gkoboe David (1822-76). An 
American clergyman. He w'as born in Delaware, 
graduated at Dickinson College in 1841, and en- 
tered the Methodist ministry. In 1845 he took 
orders in the Kpig<*opaI church and was rector 
of several Kpiscopal churches in Virginia, VTash- 
ington, and ( hicago He was chosen Assistant 
Bishop of Kentucky in 1866, but in 1873 resigned, 
aftt‘r being criticized for taking communion with 
ministers outside the ProU^stant Episcopal 
church, and founded the Reformed Episcopal 
clmrch (qv.), of w'hicli lie was the first bishop. 
Ikuisult the Memoir hv his wife (New York, 
387H). 

CUMMINS, Mabia Susanna (1827-66). An 
Amerieun novelist, born at Salem, Mass. After 
leceiving a good education she began writing 
for contemporary magazines. In 1854 she scored 
an immense success with her story The Lamp- 
lighter — more than 100,000 copies in all being 
sold, a surprising sale for ante-bellum fiction. 
Her later hooks are negligible, and her reputa- 
tion has not been maintained, although The 
Lamplighter is still read. 

CUMTKrOB HALL. 1, An old manor house, 
near Oxford, of which only a few ruins remain 
— the place where Amy Robsart was imprisoned, 
ns mentioned in Bcott’s Kentlworih. 2. A ballad 
of that name by W .1. Meikle, supposed to have 
sumrested to Scott the idea of Kenilworth. 

CUMONT, ky'mAN', Franz Valery Marie 
(1868- ). A Belgian writer on Oriental re- 

ligions. He was l>oni at Ahait, eastern Flanders, 
find studied at the universities of Ghent, Bonn. 
Berlin, Vienna, and Pans*, from 1892 to 1910 he 
was professor in the l^niversity of Ghent, and 
from 1899 to 1912 curator of the Royal Museum 
at Brussels. In 1913 he was made an a^iociate 
member of the French Academy of Inscriptions. 
His principal works are on the Eastern cults 
that took root in Rome about the be^nning of 
the Christian era: they include Tejptes et monu- 
ments relatifs mtje myeth-es de \f%thra (1894- 
1901), partly translatevl by AleCormack in 1903 
m The MysteritB of Mithrm: Catalogue Codteum 
iefrologontm frreeeomm (1898 et seq.) : StudUu 
Ponttm (1901-11, with Anderson)*, Lee rMi- 


giom mientales dans le pagamsme romam 
(1906 ; 2d ed., 1909; Eng. trans., 1911); 
kecherehes sur le mamchetsme { 1908-12 ) ; As- 
trology and Religion in Antiquity (1912). 

CUMUIiATI\rE VOTING. A method of 
voting at elections for office and in representa- 
tive assemblies, intended to obviate the ineon- 
venienec* of the majority system by giving pro- 
portional weight to the minority vote. As com- 
monly practiced, each voter is permitted to cast 
as many votes as there are candidates for a 
given office, and he may distribute his votes or 
give them all to one candidate, as he may choose. 
Jt has been advocated for many years, both in 
P)ngland and the I’nited States, as an important 
measure of electoral reform, but has made head- 
way slovily. The system has been employed to 
some extent in Illinois and Michigan and in 
parliamentary elections in England. Its consti- 
tutionality was estaldished by a decision of the 
Supreme Court at Michigan in 1891. See Elec- 
'jioN; Electoral Reform. 

CU'MULUS. See Cloud. 

CUNA, koo'nd. A linguistic stock of Ameri- 
can Indians at one time occupying the Isthmus of 
Panama, in Colombia, from the Chagres River to 
the Atrato. m Cohmihia They are also known as 
Darien or Ban Bias Indians, likewise Tules, etc 
They are extremely jealous of the w'hites, and 
have lately wotlidrawn farther into the interior. 
l*hey are of small stature, but athletic and of 
liglit complexion, some of them even approach- 
ing the blonde type. They formeily lived m 
villages of communal houses, cultivated com and 
cotton, and wmrked gold obtained from the 
streams and mountains The women were 
clothed, but the men usually went naked. They 
used poisoned arrows. They have never been 
entirely subdued and still retain their lov*e for 
frt*edom and wild life. Riv*et attaches the China 
language to the Talamanca-Barbacoa group of 
Ills Chibchan stock. For recent literature on the 
Cimas, consult. Mrs Boll, in Rmithsoman Re- 
port for 1909, Pittier d<* Fabrega, in Katwnal 
Geographical Magazine for 191. 3-, and several 
articles of an ethnological and linguistic nature 
by Dr. J. Dynelev Prini’e in* the Ameruan .An- 
thropologist for 1912 and 1913 

CUNARD', Sir Samuel (1787-18673). An 
English shipowner, born in Nova Scotia He 
was the founder (1839) of the (.'unard line of 
ocean steamers plying between England and 
America, He wa.s a member of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society' and w*as made a baronet in 
1859. 

CUNAX'A (Lat., from Gk. Koi*i»a|a, Kou- 
najca). A plaee in Mesojiotaima, on the eastern 
bank of the Euphrates, probably about 60 miles 
north of Babylon. It w*as the sc^me of the battle 
fought (401B.C.) between Cj’rus the Y'oung^r 
(q.v.) and his brother, Artaxerxes Mnemon, m 
w’hich C'yrus was killiHi. See Anabasis; Xeno- 
phon. 

CUNDINAMARCA, korin'd^-nA-mhrica. A 
department of the RepuWic of Colombia (Map: 
Colombia. C 3 ) Its area was estimated at over 
79,691 square miles, but in 1900, in the new ter- 
ritorial division, it was reduced to 8046 square 
miles {Statesman's Year Book, 1913). This 
description applies to the old department, as the 
new boundaries are not defined. The western 
portion belong to the Eastern Cordilleras, and 
the basin of the Magdalena, while the remainder 
forma a part of the Orinoco Imsin, Numerous 
rivers flow acrc^ it, the largest of which are the 
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0iift]bib«»e and the Guayabero. All the «iMern 
are tributary to the Orinoco, The soil, 
with the exception of the mountain r^ons, ia 
veiy fertile, but imlj a email portion Is culti- 
vate, The chief crops are corn, wh^t, coffee, 
tobatwo, cacao, and sugar. The chief exports are 
cinchona and tobaeco. Bogotd, the capital of the 
State of Cundinamarca, is also the capital of 
ColcMnbia. Cundinamaica derives its name from 
an old American gtKldess and before the conquest 
of the land by tiie Spaniards w&s one of the 
chief r^ions of nati\e civilization, as is proietl 
by numerous remains found in the state. Tire 
population of the new department in 1912 was 
715,010. 

CtTHDtrBAKGO, kQnMd-rftii'g6 (Quichua, 
eagle vine ) . A vine growing in northern South 
America. It contains a strong hitter principle 
and was at one time claimed to he valuable in 
the cure of cdncer, as a remedy for which it 
was sold in the United States at eiiorinous prices. 
Subsequently it was found to lx* worthless for 
the cure of that disease, although it is still 
claimeil to be valuable as a blood purifier, ht is 
not recognized in the American pharmacopoeias, 
althougli it is still given in the German. 

CtThTETFORM INSCRIPTIONS. The term 
“cuneiform’’ (denied from Idit. cuneus, w’^edge, 
and fotma, shape) appears to have been em- 
ployed foi the first time by Thomas Hyde ^died 
1703), and is now commonly u^ed as a designa- 
tion for the script moat preialent in western 
Asm before tlie adoption of some form of the 
alphalx^t (q.v ). It is generally held that tliia 
anting was invented by the Sumerians (qv.). 
Whether they brought it with tlieni into Baby- 
lonia, or developed it aftei their settlement in 
that coimiry, cannot yet lie determined. While 
the arguments formerly reluxl upon to prove a 
non-Babv Ionian origin have lost some of their 
force, new considerations have been urged that 
are not vv ithout cogency , but a decision is at 
prch^ent irnpos^-ible The earliest texts are more 
than dOOO yeais tdd, and the latest inscriptions 
come from* the first eenturv b.c The script is 
conipo'-ed of w'odge-t»hafH*d characters consisting 
of combinations of the five elements* 

wdiich often become exceedingly complex. Many 
of them are polyphonous, so that one cunei- 
form group may represent a large number of* 
entirely different combinations of sounds. As 
a rule, the writing is syllabic, each character 
representing, not a letter, but an entire syllable. 
There are also ideograms, standing for whole 
wolds, or ^rving as determinatives to indicate 
the class to wdiich an obiect belong. In some 
of the systems, however, as in the Mitanian, Arza- 
w lan, ( haldian, Susian, and notably the Persian, 
there is a tendency to simplify the script by as- 
signing one value only to each sign, to use signs 
for single vowels, and to eliminate the majority 
of the ideograms. 

Origmallv the cuneiform signs, like the Egyp- 
tian. Hittite. Cretan, Chinese, and Mexican, were 
pictographs. This was already suggested by Op- 
pert in 1863, and the theory was accepted by 
Menant, Bayce, Hommel, Hilprecht, and others. 
But before the discovery of early linear inscrip- 
tions no definite proof could be addu^. A new 
direction was given to the investigations as 
U> the origin of the cuneiform characters by 


Mitaach. who in propounddl, wifck 
learning and ingenuity, a peculiar view mmmm' 
ing a class of signs to which the Babylcmians 
gave the name of gumu. These 11 signs he re- 
garded os ciMupounds of simpler forms and ad- 
ditional wiwjges prefixed, added, or inserted to 
heighten oi intensify the meaning. In spite of 
the opposition of deiisen lAtUmtut' 

zextung^ July 31, 1897) and Peiser {M%ttmlungm 
der Voidera^tQitschen iimeUachnft, 1897, pp. 316 
ff.), this view won vety general acceptance. 
Other scholars added 21 signs that seeuwil to 
them to Ih‘ of tlie same nature as the gotiws. 
An important contribution was made by TTiu- 
reau-Dangm in 1898-99, who exaiiiiiied Mil 
signs, presented the linear forms then known, 
indicated the modifications of many signs, lu- 
cidly explahuyi the changi* in the ductus of the 
script, and strengthened the eonvution of its 
pictorial origin. Serious doubt was east upon 
behtrsch’s theory by Ogtlen in 1911. She showetl 
that in the case of the 11 tttmu signs suine were 
originaily pictures of wholly dissimilar objects, 
some were pictures of different, though iidated, 
objects, and none revealed a heiglitening ot the 
meaning through tlie additional wedges. Her 
conclusions in regard to the 21 signs sujjposed 
to be of the same character were eijually sub- 
versive of the theory. Finally, Barton, in 191.3, 
published a work on the origin of Babylonian 
writing m which he jiresenttKl a collection of the 
actual pictographs, found in early inscriptions, 
traced then development, identified and regis- 
tered in an index 288 different pietogfaphs, indi- 
cated the signs formed by doubling, tripling, or 
quadrupling, noted 209 eonipounds of dissiiniJar 
signs, and Birnislied explanations of 619 out of 
a total of 719 characters. According to Barton, 
the signs arc drawn from the human body ami 
its parts, manunals, birds, insects, iishes, trees, 
stars and clouds, earth and water, buildings, 
boats, household furniture and utensils, lire, 
weapons, clothing, implementH of worship, nets, 
traps, pottery, niuaical instruments, lines and 
circles. All the meanings of each sign, so far 
as known, have been considerixl by him. In a 
very large number of instances his identifica- 
tions can bt* accepted without ditliculty. Many 
may indeed be questioned, but the principle 
seems to have been catablished without perad- 
venture. As characteristic examples, the fol- 
lowing pictographs actually occurring in early 
inscriptions and some of their later modifications 


may be given: 1. nrehaic, 

(Judea, later, ‘star,’ also meaning 

‘heaven,’ ‘god,’ ‘lord,’ ‘king,* etc ; 2. 

archaic, o by Hammurapi, later, *rts- 


archaic, 


archaic, 


ing sun,* ‘sun’; .3. 
by Gudea, later, ‘bird*; 4. ^ 

by Manishtusu, later, ‘fish’; 6 

” archaic, by Hammurapi, 

later, ‘hand*; 6. archaic, later, 


‘foot,’ ‘go,* ‘lead,* etc In his OrundzUge der 
sumerischen Grammatik (T>*ipzig, 1914) Ife- 
liizsch riHJOgnizes fully tlie pjetographic origin 
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of the ottBeifonn characters, hot do@s toot refer 
to the eritieiffioi of his ffunu theoiy. 

To the period of linear writing the peculiar 
arrangOTtent of the signs goes back which is 
chamcteristic of the earlj inscriptions down to 
the time of Gudea. The surface on which the 
inscription was phiced was divided into horiaion- 
tal bands or stops, and of these into 

i^uares or sections. So far as the long bands 
were concerned the text ran from the top down 
on the obverse and from the bottom up on the 
reverse. Within the squares of which they were 
composed the signs were arranged vertically, Iwit 
within each band the text was read from the 
right to the left. This was later changed: the 
signs within each square fell into horizontal 
lines, the one at the top bixioming the first on 
the left-hand side, so that the writing assumed 
a direction from left to right, w'hile the bands 
became columns. Thureau-Dangin has suggested, 
as an explanation of this change, that the tablet 
was held in such a manner that it was possible 
to maintain in theory that the writing was ver- 
tical, though in reality the w^as to make 

it horizontal. 

The transition from the linear to the cunei- 
form signs was no doubt influenced by the writ- 
ing material and the implement used. As the 
Germanic runes, which were carved on wood, are 
angular in shape and avoid cuncs, while the 
Singhalese, which was written on palm leaves, 
has almost no straight lines, which would split 
the leaf, so the cuneiform received its shape from 
the soft clay that was substituted for stone and 
the stylus that took the place of the chisel. On 
the clay tablet the straight line was the easiest 
stroke, and the triangularly prismatic stylus 
formed the peculiar arrow-shaped head of the 
wed^. The clay bricks, after the writing was 
finished, were carefully baked or dried m the 
sun. A chisel was of course employed for longer 
inscriptions carvi*d in the rock or on stone slabs 
and cylinders. 

History of Decipherment. Although allu- 
sions are made to cuneiform texts by Herodotus, 
Diodorus, 8trabo, Plutarch, Arrian, and the epis- 
tles ascribed to Themiatocles, on the age of which 
consult Bentley, DtssertaHon upon the Epistles 
of Phalarw (161)0), all remerabrance of them 
seems later to have been lost. But European 
travelers were at length attracted In' the signs 
on the mountain w'all at Behistun. Josafat Bar- 
baro, in 1472, noticed them; Pietro della Valle, 
in 1621, copied some of the signs; Carsten Kie- 
buhr brought back to Europe and published the 
first complete and accurate copies in 1777. 
Upon these copies of the great trilingual inscrip- 
tion of Darius I in Persian, Susian, and Baby- 
lonian a number of scholars worked vritb vary- 
ing success. The Persian was the first to be deci- 
phered. Tyehsen identified the wedge marking 
the division of words and four other signs ; Mtin- 
ter found the true value of another sign and con- 
jectured that an Achsemenian king was the 
writer; Grotefend read the name of Darius; 
Rask found the plural ending; Eugene Burnouf 
recovered all the signs of this cuneiform system ; 
and Henry Rawlinson independently discovered 
the interpretation of the text he "had himself 
copied afresh from the Behistun rock. Wester- 
gaard the decipherment of the Susian text 

in 1844. Of the Babylonian text Ldw'enstern 
made out the sign for **king.” But it was 
through the efforts of Rawlinson, Hincks, De 
Saulcy, and Oppert that the Semitic version 


yielded up its secret. The knowled^ of modem 
Persian, and specially of Pahlavi (q.v.),wa8 of 
much value in the deciphering of the ancient 
Persian text; and the similarity of the Baby- 
lonian version to well-known Semitic dialects 
assisted greatly in the deciphering of the third 
text. The fact that the same text is repeated 
word for word in the three languages was of 
great importance for the translation of the 
Susian, where no medern or hitherto known 
language gave any help. (On the recently found 
Aramaic version, see Behistun.) The decipher- 
ment of the Chaldian and the peculiar form of 
the Assyrian found in Cappadocia is largely the 
work of Sayce; the Mitanian and Arzawian have 
been deciphered by Sayce, Jensen, Peiser, and 
Winckler chiefly: the Anzanian by Schei and 
Weissbach, and the Elamitish by Frank. 

Sumerian. There are a number of distinct 
systems of cuneiform writing. Among these may 
be mentioned Sumerian, Akkadian (adopted for 
the Assyrian, the Lulubian, and the Gutian as 
well as in Egypt, Syria, and Asia Minor) , Elami- 
tisli, Anzanian, Susian, Mitanian, Arzawian, Hit- 
tite, Chaldian, and Persian. The Sumerian was 
first WTitten in linear form, but even after the 
introduction of the wedge-shaped characters the 
pictographic origin was for a long time quite 
apparent. The bulk of the signs consists of 
ideograms. The real pronunciation of many of 
these signs is doubtful. It is customary to 
transliterate the Sumerian signs w'lth capital 
letters. Especially is this the rule w'hen they 
occur in Akkadian texts, and the pi onuneiation 
or equivalent on the lips of the Semites is un- 
certain. While the syllabaries and bilingual 
texts were of great value, the discovery in re- 
cent years of numerous Sumerian texts not ac- 
companied by a Semitic translation has greatly 
increased our knowledge both of the language 
itself and the Sumerian form of -writing. The 
Sumerians failed to single out the individual 
consonantal sound w'hich the Egyptians did; 
but they added to their ideograms phonetic syl- 
lable signs, thus preserving the vow'el, so often 
lost to us in the Egyptian hieroglyphics. The 
numerical system, as in all cuneiform writing, 

consists of simple wedges, y, for units, and 

angles, tens. After 60, w'hich, like the 

first digit, is represented by the simple vertical 
wedge, the system becomes sexagesimal, differ- 
ing in this respect from the Elamitish. Consult 
Delitzech, Chntndzuge der sumerischen Gramma- 
itk (1914) and Pumertsches Glossar (1914); 
and see Sumawan Language 

Akkadian. Probably already before Sargon I 
of Agade the Semitic Akkadians had taken over 
from the Sumerians the art of writing. They 
had to adapt, however, the cuneiform system to 
the needs of their owm language. The script be- 
came more distinctly syllabic. Sometimes the 
syllables w'ere open, sometimes closed: sometimes 
a syllable was divided so as to consist of only a 
consonant and a vow’el, as par or pa-ar. But 
there are not only ideograms taken over from 
the Sumerian, but also such created by the Se- 
mitic Akkadians. In reading, these ideograms 
W’ere not pronounced according to their phonetic 
value, but the corresponding Semitic word was 
used. With the homophones, or different signs for 
the same sound, the polyphones, or signs with 
various values, and the ideograms, tiiere are over 
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7(W characters. To simplify the imding deter* 
minatives are used, as in Egyptian, by which the 
noun is shown to denote a class of ohjects, being 
a god, a man, an animal, a country, or the like. 
The clay tablets that form the lar^t part of 
the inscribed objects are of various sizes, some 
being as large as 0 by 6 inches, while others are 
little more than an inch square. The character 
of the writing also vanes, so that the later 
Assyrian or Chaldsean letters are different from 
those of earlier times. Seals, cylinders, stone 
obelisks, statues of hulls and lions, and the walls 
of palaces were favorite places for texts to be 
inscribed. The writing is often exceedingly 
minute, some tablets having six lines to the inch, 
so that the complex characters must be read 
with the help of a magnifying glass. It is prob- 
able that the letters were cut with such assist- 
ance, as lenses of considerable power have been 
found among the ruins of Babylonian cities. 
From the Akkadians the Assyrians adopted the 
cuneiform writing, though there were slight dif- 
ferences in the pronunciation of some signs. 
The Lulubians and Giitians at an early time 
likewise adopted it. With the language itself 
it went to conquered Elam, to Asia Minor, where 
it is found m the so-called Cappadocian tablets 
as well as centuries later in the Boghaz-keui 
tablets, and to Eg>q»t and Syria, as the Tell el- 
Amarna tablets and those found at Lachisli, 
Gerer, Taanach, Megiddo, Zenjirli, and elsewhere 
show. Thus far, however, no tablet has been 
found in Syria on which Hebrew or Aramaic is 
written in cuneiform characters. The theory 
that a large part of the Old Testament was 
written originally in cimeiform letters, and 
possibly in the Babylonian language in earlier 
days and in Aramaic later, as the lingua franca 
of the time, presented recently by Naville, Arc/ur- 
oloqy of the Old Testament (1912), can scarcely 
be regarded as plausible. 

The ancient Akkadian scholars designated the 
cuneiform signs by names. A systematic presen- 
tation of these names was given by Brhnnow m 
his Classified hiit of All Simple and Compound 
Ideographs {Eeyden, 18871. Since then it has 
been briefly treated by Weber in 1907, and most 
fully by Viktor Christian, Die Aomen der as- 
syrtsch-bahylonischen Keilschriftzeichcn (Leip- 
zig. 1913). 

Elamitish. In Elam, as in Babylonia, the 
cuneiform system developed from pictographs. 
But the combinations of lines and wedges are 
entirely different from those of the Sumerians 
or Akkadians. It is indeed a syllabic writing, 
with a few determinatives, and this has been re- 
garded as indicating dependence uj>on Babylonia ; 
but in view of the great age of Elamitisb civi- 
lization, and the uncertainty as to the origin of 
the Sumerian, the question must l>e left open. 
It is significant that the numerical system and 
the signs used in it are decimal, and not sexa- 
gesimal as m Babylonia. The decipherment by 
Frank (“Zur Entzifferung der altelamischen In- 
schriften.” in Ahhandlungen der Berliner Aka- 
demie, 1912), with the aid of the bilingual 
inscriptions of Basha-shushinak, has shown that 
the language is substantially the same as that 
in the Anzanian inscriptions. The script seems 
to have disappeared after the middle of the third 
millennium b.c. 

This system, u^d for the native 
language of the Hatamti or Anzanian tribes, is 
found in inscriptions of kings from the twelfth 
^ntury to Achsemenian times. It shows already 


strong tendenci^ in Hie dir^iem of the later 
Susian, and has sonietiines been called Middle 
Susian, though Sclieil, to whose investigations 
we owe our knovrledge of it, prefers tlie term 
**Anzanian.” 

Susian. The third variety of the cuneifoim 
inscriptions in Elam is very much simpler. 
Mordtmann 8ugge^tt^ the name **Susian,” wnkh 
has now taken the place of many otlier names 
that have been proposed by seliolars at different 
times. It is also tennwl the ^'language of the 
second form,’^ in allusion to the fact that it is 
found in the second of the three versions of the 
AchaMneiiiiin inscriptions This system contains 
96 syllabic signs, which at times, however, show 
a distinct approach to alphabetic \ahies. Like 
the other ciinetforni systems, tlie Susian pos- 
sesses ideograms and determmatnes, lia\ing 16 
of the former and 5 of the lattci It is note- 
worthy that each idwgram, exct*pting for sm«- 
ktk, ‘king,’ which already has one deteriniiia- 

tive, is followed by the determinative 

The readings of the Suniaii characters are in 
g<moral fairly dear, although there is still un- 
certainty about some vords. 

Mitanian. The Tell el-Amarna tablets ac- 
quaint us with the language and script of the 
hlitanians, a people living in Mesopotamia in the 
fourteenth century n c. The language seems to 
he akin to the Ilittite; the script is a develop- 
ment of the Akkadian. 

Arzawian. I'he Tell cl-Aniarna tablets also 
contain a letter from the King of Egypt to the 
King of Arzawa, a country that is probably to 
he sought east of Cappadocia and north of 
Mesopotamia m tlie territory afterward occu- 
pied by the Chaldmns around Lake \'an It is 
written in the language and cuneiform charac- 
ters of Arzaua. The ArzaiMan language st^ems 
to be nearer the Ilittite than the Mitanian, it 
is also found in another letter referring to the 
“sons of Lapayu.” 

Hittite. Through the diaeoveri<‘R of Wincklcr 
it IS now known that the Hittites theni8elv«‘s, in 
addition to their peculiar system of hieroglyph- 
ics, also had adapted for their use a systimi of 
cuneiform writing based on the Assyrian or 
Babylonian, and possibly upon the form that 
had been in vogue among the Babylonian and 
Assyrian colonies in Cappadwia. At Ilatti, the 
modern Bogliaz-kcui, immeious tablets and frag- 
menls of tablets, evidently written in the native 
language, but in cuneiform script, were found 
along with those written in Babylonian. Tlie 
character of this system is lik<*ly to resemble 
that of the Arzawian, but la-fore puhlifation of 
these important tablets, which is now eagerly 
expected, judgment upon all such points must 
he held in suspense. 

Chaldian. The cuneifonn inscriptions which 
are found in Armenia, chiefly in the neighbor- 
hood of Lake Van, are wTittcn in a language 
which is r<*garded by some scholars aa related 
to the modern Georgian dialects. The inscrip- 
tions, which come from the ninth and eightli 
centuries b c , were first noted by .Saint-Martm 
in 1823, and studied by Schulz, who was mur- 
dered by the Kurds in 1829, lief ore his regearches 
were completed. Despite the erroneous view 
held by one of the <^rly iniestigators that the 
language of these texts was Armenian, while 
another more naturally tried to read them as 
Assyrian, researches into them were at last sue- 
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tamful Imrgdy throiigli the efforts of Sayce. 
1 he alphabet of th€* Chaldlan cuneiform iii«jrip- 
tions is an obvious modification of the Assyrian 
characters. It is relatively extremely simple, 
since polyphones are discarded, and the number 
of signs 18 hut 158, including 51 ideograms and 
7 determinatlveH. The type of this script, like 
the Su«ian, forms a kind of transition between 
the Assyro-Babyloiiian and the Persian, since it 
has partly given up the syllabic system and often 
approximates the alphabetic form. Home of the 
determinatives, as those for god and man, and 
the numerical system, are borrowed from the 
Assyrian system of waiting. 

Fersian. The most simple of all the cunei- 
form systems, and the one which, as stat<'d 
abo\e, gave the key to all the others, is the 
Persian. This is employed from the sixth to the 
fourth eentury b.c. in the tablets of tlie A<*h«*- 
meriiana, Darius the (Jreat, Xeixes, Artaxerxea 
1, IJ, and III, and (\vrus the Younger, together 
with a few seals of pin ate persons. By f.u the 
most important text m that of Darius at Behis- 
tuii, whieh is about 41.*1 lines long. Other in- 
scriptions, gome of them oi great valm*, are 
found at Persi*polis, Suna, Xaqs-i-Bustam, El- 
vand, Kirmaii, Hainadan, and Murgiiab. In addi- 
tion, there are shoiter tablets at Van, wliere the 
most important Armenian inHenptiona exist, and 
at Suez. The trilingnul inscription of Ih'histun 
wag known to Diodorus Siculus (q.v.) in the first 
century u.c., who nays that the deeds of Semira- 
mis W'ere carved theio ‘*iii Syiian letters.” Tlie 
Persian cuneiform characters are almost entirely 
alphabetic, each sign standing either for a vowel 
or foj a eonsoiuint plus a vowel Tiaees of the 
earlier syllabic system may perhaps exist in the 
case of eharaeters wliicli, like some of those 
found in the Cfiahlian inscriptions, have differ- 
ent forms aeeoidiiig to the following vowel, aa 

;a, but in The Persian system 

jioMseshes 5(5 letters, in addition to which there 
ate four ideogiaitis, for king, land, earth, and 
Ahuia Mazda Polyphones and liomopliones are 
altogether lucking, and the only possible trace 
of a detenu mat ne is in the oblique wedge, al- 
leady mentioned as the first cuneiform character 
to 1 m* deeiphercMl, which marks the end of a word. 
The Aeliamienian kings probably derived the use 
of this system of writing from the Modes, as is 
suggested hj Ed. Mover {(Jcschiahte dm Alter- 
turns, .5d ed.. 101.5, i, 2, p 5.57). But no Median 
cuiwuforin itiMtiption has yet htnui found. 

The differenee in the three systems represented 
in the Behintun inscription may be illustrated 
by reproducing the name of Darius in Persian, 
DGtayauamht SuMun, Tatiifaivaushf and Baby- 
lonian, IHinimu'ush : 

If fn <?f ^ 

£-0 dTK l^T < 

SOSIAN. 

SKI -IK! £5^1? ^H< 

aXBVLOKIAN. 
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CTJNENE. See Kc'xexe. 

eXJNEO) k5o'n&-6 (dialectically called Com). 
An episcopal Qity, the capital of the province of 
the same name in north Italy, 55 miles south of 
Turin, at the confluence of ‘the Stura and the 
Gesso (Map: Italy, B 3). The towm has a 
twelfth-i^ntury Franciscan church, now used as 
a military storehouse, a cathedral, and a city 
hall with a high tower. It markets grain, silk, 
and hemp of Nice in Lombardy, Switzerland, 
and Germany, and manufactures paper and fab- 
rics of silk and wool. Cuneo has often been be- 
siegcM since it came into possession of the house 
of Savoy in 1382. Pop. ( commune j, 1901, 26,- 
879; 1911, 29,122. Consult Bertano, Stona d% 
Cuneo (Cuneo, 1898). 

CUHBCA, kmS’^ny4,TBiSTlo da, or IPACIlirHA 
(e.l460-c.l540). A Portuguese navi^tor. In 
1506 be was at the hmd of an expedition to 
Africa and the Indi^ in company with Affonso 
d’ Albuquerque, to carry aid to the Viceroy of 
India, Francisco Almeida. Afterward he fought 
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in Madagnscay, and he was distinguished for his 
conduct in the East. In 1514 he 'was made 
special ambassador to f^resent to Pope Leo X 
the new p<^s^ions of Portugal. Upon his re- 
turn he was made one of the special council of 
the crown. Da Cunha was the discoverer of 
three volcanic islands in the Atlantic, one of 
which bears his name. 

CD'HIBEBT, Sai-W (c.500-f»65U In Latin, 
Honohertm. One of the earliest bishops of Co- 
logne. He was coii^crated m H23, was pre^mt 
at the synods of Rheiins (625) and of I'lichy 
(626), and soon took a place beside Pepin as 
one of the most influential men in the kingdom 
of the Franks. He educated Sigebert HI and 
other Merovingian princes: was prominent in the 
revision of the Salic and Ripuarian laws, and in 
drawing up the Alemannian and Bavarian codes, 
and spread the power of the Church over Saxony, 
Westphalia, Fnsia, and part of France. He died 
after forty years in the bishopric. 

CTJNLiFFE, John William ( 186,5- ) 

An American educator and literary critic. He 
was born in Bolton, Lancashire, and was edu- 
cated at the University of London (Litt.D., 
1802) and at Owens College. Mant-hester. He 
taught English literature at McGill University, 
^lontreal. from 1800 to 1006, at Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1006, and at the Univ’crsity of Wis- 
consin until 1012. He then became piofessor of 
English and associate di lector of the school 
of journalism, Columbia University. He wrote 
The Influence of Heneva on Elizabethan Drama. 
(1007) , edited Gascoigne’s (Suppose.s and JocaMa 
(1000), and a complete edition of Gascoigne 
(1007-10. m Cambridge Enqhuh Classics), and 
“Eastward Hoe” in vol ii of Gaylev’s Kepresmt- 
atue English Comedies (1013) . an<l contributed 
to vols. Ill and v of the Cambridge Htsfon/ of 
English hitrratnre on “A Mirror for Magis- 
trates,” Gascoigne, and early tragedv. 

CXJN'NER. A small, brown labroid fish, com- 
mon 111 summer about all the eastern short s of 
the United States, where it affords amusement to 
hosts of amateur anglers who fish for it from 
wharves and anchoret! boats. It is closely allied 
to the tautog, but less valuable, and la variously 
known as burgall, cliogset, blue perch, sea perch, 
nipper, etc, and to ichthyologists as Taut<> 
glabrvs adspersus. 

CITNr'KnK'GHAM, 8ir Alexavher (1814-93). 
An English soldier, aiehieologist, and author, 
born at Westminster, son of tl»e poet. Allan ( im- 
nmgham. He studied at Addiseombe, went to 
India in 1833 as second lieutenant of Bengal 
engineers, and in 1836 w’as appointed an aid- 
de-eamp to Lord Auckland. From 1836 to 1846 
he was m military and engineering service, in 
1846-49 was field engineer in the Sikh wars, and 
m 1856, with rank of lieutenant colonel, w'aa 
appointed chief engineer of Burma. In 1858 he 
was appointed to a similar post in the North- 
west Provinces, and, as a major general, retireii 
in 1861. He was from that time until 1865, 
and again m 1876-85, dirwtor general of the 
Indian Archaeological Survey, editing its Reports 
(23 vols., 1871-86). He made extensive explora- 
tions, excavations, and drawings, gathered the 
mo«t valuable collection of Indian coins yet made, 
and conducted important research^ in the his- 
tory of Buddhism as revealed by its archi^- 
ture. In the Lahore Museum is the collection 
of Gr*co-Buddhist sculptures which he made and 
which was arranged by J. Lockwood Kipling. 
His publications include: Essay on the Arum 


Order of Architmture (1848); Bhilm Topm 
(1854) : The Aftdent Omgrapky of India part i, 
(1871): Corpm insertpimmm indtearmm, vcd. I 
(1877); The Coins of Aneimt India (1801), 
and The Corns of Medietml India (1894). 

CTJNinifGHAM, Allah (1784-1842). A 
Scottish pwt and mi saella neons writer. He was 
born in the parish of Keir, Dumfriesshire, His 
father w'a» for a time a neighlmr of Burns, and 
Allan, as a boj , was presimt at the poet’s funeral. 
At the age of 1 1 Cunningham was taken |froin 
school and apprenticinl to his brother, w'ho was 
a stone mason: hut his spare time was given to 
song and the coUwtion of traditions. In 1816 
he contributed largely to R, H. Cromek’s Me- 
viatns of Xithsdalc and Oallouay Hong, The 
ballads in this collwiion, though purporting to 
Ih‘ ancient popular songs, weie Cimnmgharn’s 
own composition'*. Removing to London pist be- 
fore this publication, Cunningham heeaine one 
of the best-knowui WTiters foi the lAindon Maga- 
zine. He subst'quently obtained a situation in 
Cbantroy’s studio ns foi email, or confidential 
manager, and this ofliee he held till the sculp- 
tor’s death. Among Cunningham ’s many works 
are Hongs, Chiefly in the Rutaf Ihalert of Heol- 
land (1813), Hongs of Heotland, Ancient and 
Modern (182.5) . sevt'ral romances, and a drama, 
Traditional Tahs of the English and Hcottwh 
Peasantry (1822), Lues of the Most Eminent 
British Pniuteis, Heulptors, etc, (1829*33), and 
an admirable life of Burns. Cunningham is the 
author of a fine sea song, “A Wet Sheet and a 
Flowing Sea.” He died in London. Consult 
Hogg, Life, with selections from woiks (Loiulon, 
187.5). 

CDNITINGHAM, John (1810-92). A Scot- 
tish divine. He was born at Paisley and was edu- 
cated at the univeraities of (Jlasgow and Edin- 
burgh. He was pastor at ChielF for 41 years 
(184.5-86). In 1886 he was moderator of the 
(General Assenihlv of the Church of Scotland and 
betaine professor of divinity at St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, St. Andn ws Ills (Ixnrch History of Hcoi- 
land (1859) is the best work <m this subject. 
He also wrote: 1 Xeic Thcoiy of h'noirmg and 
Knou'n, iciih Home Hpcmlntions on the Border- 
land of Psyehtdogy and Physiology (1874); 
The Quakers from thnr Origin to the Present 
Time. An International History (1868). 

CGNKINGHAM, John F. (1842- ). An 

\meTiean (’atholie divine, born in County Kerry, 
Ireland, lalueated at St BmaHliet’s (Jollege, 
Atchison, Kans., and at St. Francis Semiimrv, 
Milwaukee, Wis. He t<iok an important part in 
the development of the Catholic church influence 
in Kansas, having been the first resident pastor 
of that church at Fort Scott (1805-68). He was 
transferred to Lawrence, Kans., in 1868. was 
pastor at Leavenworth in 1876-82, and rector of 
the cathedral there in 1882-98, when he was 
consecrated Bishop of Concordia, Kans. 

CUITIITHQHAM:, Peteb (181 6-69 ) . A Brit- 
ish author, born in London, the son of the writer 
Allan Cunningham. He is best known by his 
Hand-Book of London (1849). He also edited 
a number of the English classics, wrote Life of 
Drummond of Hawthornden ( 1 833 ) , Poems upon 
Heveral Occasions (1841), Life of Inigo Jones 
(1848), The Story of Xell fjnynne (1852) , and 
w'as a contributor to English periodicals 

CXEBWLmmmAM, Richard (1793-18.35). A 
Scottish botanist, a brother of Allan (Junning- 
ham, the poet. He was bom at Wimbledon. 
From 1808 to 1814 he worked on the Ilortvs Kew- 
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ensis at K«n«iiigton*, from 1814 to 1832 he wsted 
m asaietent to the King^s gardener at Kew, and 
in the latter year web made Colonial Botanist 
and snperintendenf of the gardens at Sydney, 
Australia. After spending nearly a year in New 
Zealand, he returned to Australia in 1834, and 
in the following year, while out with an explor- 
ing party on the banks of the I^rling River, he 
was murdered by the natives. He wrote Ttvo 
Years vn Saw flout h Wales (London, 1827). 

CirNNIMGHAM, William (1805-61). A 
Scottish tbeolc^an. He was born at Hamilton, 
J^narkbhire, and was educated at Ediinburgh 
Fniversity. In 1834 he was appointed pastor of 
Trinity College Church, Edinburgh, and m 1843 
Ijeeame professor of theology in, and in 1847 
principal of. New College. He was a leader in 
the Free Church movement and in foimding the 
Evangelical Alliance and was a controversialist 
of exceptional abilitv. He was moderator of the 
Ceneral Assembly of 1859. Among his principal 
works are the following; Historical Theology 
(1862) ; The Reformers and the Theology of the 
Reformations (1862); Discussions on Church 
Principles <1863), Consult Rainy and Mac- 
kenzie, Life of Cunningham ( 1871 ) . 
CUNNINGHAM COAL CLAIM. See 

AiJiHKA, History, 

CtTNOBELINXJS. See Cymbfxixe. 

CUOCO, koti-o^A, Vincenzo (1776-1823). An 
Italian historian, born near Naples. He prac- 
ticed law for a time at Naples, but vias banished 
for participation in the revolutionary movement 
of 1799. and until Ins leturn in 1806 lived chiefly 
at Milan, where he edited the Oiomale Italiano 
and published his Ragqto stonco sulla revoluzione 
dt Sapoh (1800), a vivid narrative of the facts 
of 1799 , viewed with a philosophical and histor- 
ical criticism so sound as to make of Cuoco one 
of the greatest modern historians. From 1806 
to 1816 he was director of the Treasury and a 
member of the Court of Cassation at Naples. 
The best edition of the Slaggto is by Nicolini 
(Bari. 1913) ; best biography by Romano (laer- 
iiia, 1904). For (Tioco's philosophical ideas, 
where he was a follower of Vico, consult articles 
by Centile in Crtiica (Ban, 1005, etc.). 

CUP (AS. cuppe, Teel, koppr, OHG. choph, 
cup, from Lat capa, cask, OClnirch Slav. Jcupa, 
cup, Cik. Kviry, kypv, hollow, Skt. kupa, well), 
Divination by. A mode of foretelling events 
practiced by the ancient Egyptians and still 
prevailing in some of the rural districts of Eng- 
land and Si'otland. One of the Eastern methods 
consisted in throwing small pieces of gold or 
silver leaf into a cup of water, in which were 
plaet*d also precious stones with certain char- 
acti‘r8 engrai tnl upon them. The infernal powers 
were then imoktKi, and returned answer either 
in an intelligible voice, by signs on the surface 
of the water, or by a representation in the cup 
of the person inquiriNl about. By the modem 
method a person’s fortune is foretold by the dis- 
position of the sediment in his teacup after pour- 
ing out the last of the liquid. See Divination, 

CUPAm, kotfVr. or CUPAB PIPE. A royal 
and municipal burgh, the county town of Pif€^- 
shire., Scotland, on the Eden, 32% miles north 
of Edinburgh (Map: Scotland. E 3). It has 
several schools and a public library. The chief 
manufactures are linens, brick, lather, flour, 
building stone, printing, and earthenware. Coal 
is mined near by. A fortress of the Maeduffs, 
thanes of Fife, once stood on a mound called the 
Castle Hill, at the east end of the town. Pop. 


(royal, parliamentary, and municipal burgh), 
1901, 4511; 1911, 4380. 

CU'PEL AND CU^jPELLA'nON. See As- 
saying; Lead. 

CU'PID (Lat. cupido, d^ire, from cupere, to 
desire). In classic mytholc^, the god of love; 
called in Greek ''Efmt, Erds, and 1^ writers in 
Latin Jmor, love. Eros was worshiped at Thes- 
pi® and Leuetra in Bocotia, and Parion on the 
Hellespont, as a very ancient god of productivity. 
He also appears in the poets from the time of 
Hesiod as a mighty god, the personification of 
the power of love, which unites the gods and pro- 
duces all things. In this aspect he is called off- 
spring of Chaos, or of Heaven and Earth; in 
fact any symbolical genealogy is assigned to him 
which pleased the fancy of a poet or a philoso- 
pher. The prevailing later conception, however, 
is that Eros is the son and inseparable com- 
panion of Aphrodite, though there is considerable 
confusion as to his father. In the earlier Greek 
art Eros is a winged youth, holding a flower or 
very commonly a lyre, or a burning torch, and 
sometimes a whip, as symbol of his power. The 
bow and arrows, which were his common attri- 
butes in Hellenistic and Roman times, seem to 
have bt^n introduced in the fourth century b.c., 
when Praxiteles and Lysippus represented the 
god in famous statues The statue of Eros 
stretching the bow, probably influenced by Ly- 
sippus, which IS now in the Capitoline Museum 
at Rome, shows the passage to the type which 
afterw’ard became universal — the chubby, mis- 
chievous boy. The later Alexandrian and Roman 
literature, with its frequent mention of the love 
gods, finds a reflection m the contemporary art 
The artists of the time are exceedingly fond of 
genre scenes, in which the actors are Cupids, 
who appear hunting, driving chariots, making 
wine, selling their wares, or even playing like 
children. For such scenes cf. the famous “Cupid 
Frescoes” at Pompeii ; consult Mau-Kelsey, Pom- 
peii: Its Life amd Art, pp. 331-338 (New York, 
1902). 

CUPID, The Lettek of. A poem by Occleve, 
which was attriluited to Chaueei in the edition 
of 1532, thougli bearing a date (1402) two years 
after tlie latter’s death. 

CUPID AND PSYCHE, 1. One of 

the tales narrated in the Golden Ass of Apiileius 
(q.v.). Psyche, a princess, by her beauty incurs 
the wxath of Venus, who sends Cupid to punish 
her; but he falls in love with his prospective 
victim and visits her, cloaked in invisibility. 
He commands her not to attempt to see him. 
Curiosity leads her to disobey, and the lovers 
are s^arated. The pity of Jupiter, however, 
finally unites them for eternity. 2. A graceful 
antique marble in the Capitoline Museum at 
Rome, a copy of a Greek original. Cupid, un- 
draped, embraces Psyche, who is draped from the 
hips. The statue was found on the Aventme. 
See Psyche. 

CUPID’S REVENGE. Tlie title of an in- 
ferior comedy by Beaumont and Fletcher, show- 
ing strong resemblance to Sidney’s Arcadia, 

CU'POLA (It., dome, from Lat. cupula, m- 
pule, little cup, cupola, dim. of la,t. cupa, cask). 
1, A spherical vault or ceiling, so call^ from 
its resemblance to an inverted cup. The term 
may be used either of the interior or of the ex- 
terior structure, and is thus not to be sharply 
distinguished from the word “dome” (q.v,). It 
is, however, more commonly applied to the 
smaller forms of dome and to those which are 
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Bot conspicHoim externally. When the outer 
roof differa materially in form from the inner 
dome, it is proper to call the latter a cupola, 
though not the former; as in the Baptistery at 
Florence or that at Ravenna. The minor domes 
of Turkish mosques, the dmnical vaults over the 
Mihrab at COrdova, over the side aisles or even 
over the nave and choir of St. Paul’s at London, 
are cupolas, hut the term is hardly applicable to 
great external domes or lofty domes like those 
of St. Peter’s at Rome or of the Capitol at 
Washington. The inner vaults of these domes 
may, however, be called “cupolas,” In popular 
language the term is often misapplied to a small 
lookout or lantern crowding a roof, without re- 
gard to its form. 2. A circular furnace used 
in iron founding. See Foundry. 

CtJPTPIlJG. The application of cups, from 
which the air has been exhausted, to tlie skin, 
with the object of causing congestion or excessive 
fullness of the cutaneous blood vessels; and if it 
should be thought desirable to withdraw some 
blood, the skm may be cut or scarified, and the 
exhausted cups applied over the incisions, to 
favor its flow. The two procedures are respec- 
tively called ‘‘dry” and “wet" cupping. Cups are 
made of glass, with round mouths, from 2 inches 
to 1 inch wide The cup is held near the skin, 
and the liunie of an alcohol lamp i^ thrust into 
it till part of the air is driven out by expansion. 
The flume is then withdrawn, and the cup is 
quickly inverted on the skin, to which it ad- 
heres on account of the partial vacuum formed 
on cooling The “French cup” is provided uitli 
a rubber bulb connected with its interior. The 
bulb IS grasped as the cup is appliid, driving out 
the air, and when the cup is in position the bulb 
IS allowed to expand and fill, thus exhausting 
part of the air in the cup. Wet cupping shoiild 
be done under antiseptic prwautions A series 
of vacuum cups ingeniously devised to fit every 
part of the body, and provided with suction bulbs, 
ha\e been invented in connection with the system 
of treatment ailvocated bv Bier. 

CTTPBES'SirS, See Cypress 

CU'PEITE (from Lat cufirum, copper). A 
red cuprous oxide that crystallizes in the isomet- 
ric system and has an adamantine or snbmetallic 
lustre. It sometimes occurs in long thm needles 
{chaleotrirhife), as w'eli as in earthy varieties 
red, reddish browm, or black in color. Cuprite 
results from the oxidation of the sulphides of 
copper and is found associated with other copper 
minerals and with liinonite. It occurs in Thu- 
ringia and Tuscany, m England, in Chile, Peru, 
and Bolivia ; and with x^arious copper ores in the 
Lake Superior region, Missouri, and Arizona. 
It is found occasionally as a furnace product. 
Cuprite is a useful ore" of copper. 

CTJ'PtJLE (Xeo-Lat. cttpula, dim. of T>at. 
cupa, cask). A word with at least two distinct 
applications among plants. Among seed plants 
it refers to a peculiar involucre of coalescixi 
bracts, such as the acorn “eup,” and the husk of 
beechnuts, bazelnuts, etc. Among liverworts ( as 
Marchaniia) it refers to a cuplike structure 
that appears on the plant body and contains the 
peculiar reproductive liodies called “gemmae.” 
See Hepatic.^. 

CXTTtrLIE'EB^ (Neo-I^t. nom. pL, from 
cupula f cupule. little cup, cupola + Lat. /erre, to 
b^r). An old name applied to the family in 
which the oak was the most conspicuous repre- 
sentathe. This old family has now been divided 
into two: Betulacese (birch family), and Faga- 


cem (bewh family). To tti# former family 
nuts, birches, and alders Wiong; while to tihs 
latter family beeches, chestnut and oaks b#- 
Icmg. A ccnspicuous diffemnee tetween the two 
families is that in the Betulac^ both staminate 
and pistillate flowers are in catkins or catkin- 
like heads, while in the Pagaeew this is true 
only of the staminate flowers. The^ two fami- 
lies, along with the xvillow family and walnut 
family, constitute the amentiferous groups — a 
name lef erring to the eharaeteristic catkins or 
aments. In all of them the stamens and pistils 
are m separate flowers, so that the plants are 
either montecious or dioHumis. In none of tliem 
is there any corolla, except occasionally soma 
minute petals in the walnuts. In all of tlmm 
except the wdllovx’S the fruit is a characteristic 
nut. 

The Betulaceap contain six genera with about 
75 species, wdiile the Fagacea* contain five genera 
with about 375 species, the large majority of 
winch belong to the g^nus Quenus (oak)." In 
Ixith families the leaves are alternate, simple, 
and straight-veined. The eharaeteristic nuts 
of oaks, beeches, and chestnuts are w’tdl known. 
These tw'o families contain some of our most 
important forest trees and are mostly natives of 
the Northern Hemisphere, 

CURA, kSo'rh, or (Tudad de Cuba, syoS- 
inlu' da koo'ra. A city of Venezuela, formerly 
capital of the State of Mirada, situated near 
Lake Valencia, 1000 feet above sea level (Map; 
Venezuela, D 1 ). Owing to its position near the 
llanos of the GuUnco, it has considerable trade 
as tlu‘ centre pf a cotton-gi owing, agricultural, 
and stock-raising region, t'ura, founded in 1730, 
siifTereil considerably in the War of Independence. 
In 1900 it was visited by a destructive earth- 
quake Pop., about 12,000. 

CURACAmSCAN, kooTii-ka-nri'kAn. A minor 
linguistic stock of South American Indians in 
the low'cr Bolivian region. Rivet sees reason, 
how'ever, to make it a diak'ct of the Otuquian 
or Otiikk 

CURASAO, ko^'r&-sil^6 or ktys'rA-sb'. An 
island of the Dutch West Indies, lying in the 
southern part of the Caribbean Sea (Map* West 
Indies, E 4). It is situated about 41 miles 
north of Venezuela, in lat. 12® N. and long. 69* 
W., and covers an area of 212 square miles. Its 
surface is generally flat, except for the hills in 
the southwest, whose highest elevation is 1200 
feet. Streams are few, and the rainfall light. 
Sugar, tobacco, corn, and fruits are raised, but 
a considerable part of the island is and and un- 
cultivable. The principal minerals worked are 
salt and phosphate. Curacao liqueur takes its 
name from the island. The commerce of Cura- 
sao is chiefly with the adjacent islands and the 
United States. The imports of the colony in 
1911 were valued at 4,325,000 guilders; of the 
island for 1910 at 3,162,310 guilders (coal, divi- 
divi, cigars and cigarettes, sugar, coffee, cheese, 
tobacco, rum, etc.). The exports of the colony 
in 1911 were 1,952,000 guilders and in 1900 
1,716,880 guilders (Curasao, 925,.385; Bonaire, 
164,363; Aruba, 542,260; St. Martin, 69,926; 
St. Eustatius, 13,823 ; Saba, 11,129) . (Guilder = 
$.402.) The island of Curacao, together with 
the adjacent Dutch islands of Bonaire, Arulm, a 
part of St. Martin, St. Eustatius, and Saba, form 
a separate colony (area, 436 square mil^) 
ofBcially eaUed Curasao, administered by a gov- 
ernor, assisted by a council of four members 
and a colonial council of eight manbers. The 
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onoallcT islands are adniiiiister<*d by stibordinate 
officials. The menilM^rs of both wuncils, as well 
a# the minor officials, are nominated by the 
sovereign. Pop. of the colony^ Dec. 31, 1910, 
54,400 (of the island of Curasao, 32,585) ; 1900, 
62,109 (30,036 1 , Arwha, 9357, Bonaire, 6383. 
The capital of the colony of Curasao is Willem- 
stad, in Curacao, a well-built town with a good 
harbor. Curar.ao was occupied by the Spanish 
in 1527 and fell into the hands of the Dutch in 
1634. It was ruled by the English for eight 
years (1807-15), then returned to the Dutch. 
There IS a United States consul on the island. 

CtlBAQAO, koo'ri-s<y (so called from the 
peel of the Curasao orange). A well-known and 
palatable liqueur, made from orange peel by di- 
gesting in sweetened spirits, with certain spices, 
as cinnamon, mace, or rlov«*8 See Liqueuks 

CDBAHA (k?>?».rrn&) WOOD. SeePROTiUM. 

CDBJJtf, k7l5-ra''r^ (South American), Cir- 
KABE, OUBABl, UrABI, WooBAI.I, OF WoOBABA. 
A celebrated poison us«‘d by some tribes of South 
American Indians for poisoning their arrows. 
Its active principle is rurarine (C,rH, 6N), a 
yellowish -brown, intensely bitter powder. It is 
bv means of this poison that the small arrows 
shot from the blowpipe bei'ome so deadlj. The 
nature and source of this poison remained long 
unknown, the Indians being very unwilling to 
reveal the secret, which seems, however, to have 
been at last oidaineil from them bv Sir Robert 
8chomburgk, and it is now regarded as pndty 
certain that the principal ingredient is the 
juice of the Htrychm)/i tomfera, a tn'e or shrub 
of the same genus with that wliioli yields nuK 
vomica (8ee Sirychxoh.) It has a climbing 
stem, thickly covered with long, spr<%ding, red- 
disli huirs, rough, ovate, pointed leaves, and 
large, round fruit. Th(> poison, when introduced 
into the blood, acts on the end plates of the 
muscles, peripheral end organs of the motor 
nerves, cuusing complete paralysis without af- 
fecting consciousness, sensation, circulation, or 
respiration except indirectly, ('‘onvulsions are 
due to the asphyxia which results from paraly- 
sis of tiie muscles concerned in respiration. 
Death finally occurs from this respiratory paraly- 
sis. ('urari is supposed to be the most power- 
ful sedative known. Artificial respiration is 
the most efficacious means of preventing its 
effects. It has been proposed to employ it in 
the cure of lockjaw ana hydropholiia, but it 
merely stops tlie convulsions and is itself very 
dangerous on account of the liability to paraly- 
sis of the respiratory muscles. It has been 
used with success in tetanus. 

CDBABIHB. See Alkauiids, 

CTJBAS'SOW (from rwrucoo, an island in 
the (^aribliean Sea) or properly Cubaoao Bird. 
A large gallinac(‘oiiH bird of tlie genus Crao' of 
the family CracKbe. having a strong bill sur- 
rounded at the base with a skin — sometimes 
brightly colored — in which the nostrils are 
pierced, and the head adorned with a crest of 
feathers curled forward. They are natives of 
the forests of the warm parts of America. Their 
habits greatly resemble those of domestic 
poultry. They make large, clumsy ne«to in 
trees and lay wiiite tggs. They are easily do- 
mesticated. The best-known species, the Cura- 
cao bird (Cra^ alectar), is aliout the size of a 
turkey ; its plumage is almost entirely black. 
It is abundant in the forests of Guiana. Its 
fiesb is verv gmd eating. It is kept in poultry 
yards in South America, and was introduced 


into Holland at the close of the last century, 
where it seemed completely acclimated, but the 
stock has never become widespread. Consult 
Dixon, The Dcwecote and the Aviary (London, 
1853), and Bclater’s illustrated papers in the 
Tranfmcttfjm of the Zoological 8om,etg of Lon- 
d(m, vol. ix (London. 1877). Cf. Chachaiaca; 
GuA5f; and Hocco; and see Plate of Grouse, 
ETC. 

CtJ'BATE (ML. curatns, from Lat cura, 
cure, care). One who has the cure of souls In 
this sense it is used in the phrase of the Eng- 
lish prayer book, “all bishops and curates,” and 
similarly in France the w’ord cure denotes the 
parish priest. In England and America the 
word is applied, in Catholic and Church of 
England usage, to assistant clergymen. A few 
incumbents in England hold what are called 
“perpetual curacies” and are practically the 
same as vicarages. See Vicar. 

CDBAVECA^, kooVa-vft'kan. A minor lin- 
guistic stock of South American Indians, for- 
merly resident in the forestod region of eastern 
Bolivia. Rivet thinks it may belong to the Otu- 
qiiian or Otuk6 stock and thus lose its independ- 
ent character. 

CDBB (from OF. eourher, corher, curher, 
Fr. courber, It. curvare, from Lat. enrrare, to 
bend, from currm, curved, OChurcli Slav. krivU, 
Lith. kreivafi, crooked). A bulging or thicken- 
ing of the ligaments and other tissues of the 
back part of the hock of horses, following a 
sprain. Sw'clling appears, on the inner and back 
part of the joint, generally causing lameness, 
which is most apparent in trotting and in 
slight cases usualh' w’ears off after the animal 
has been out for 10 minutes It mav be most 
readily detected liy standing at one side and 
looking across the joint. Applications of cold, 
as intermittent or constant irrigation, or an ice 
poultice, must first be used to allay the irrita- 
tion and inflammation. When the swelling has 
assumed defined boundaries, efforts slioiild be 
direetiMi tow’ards effettmg its afisorption and 
reducing its dimensions by means of pressure, 
blisters of cantha rides, and frictions with oint- 
ments of bin-iodinc of mercury. All w'ork 
should be suspended. 

CUBBINA, koor-b6'na. See Drt^m. or Druai- 

FISll. 

CITBCI, koor'ch^. Carlo Maria (1809-91). 
An Italian priest and author, born m Naples 
He was a Jesuit and founded in 1850 Cinlta 
Vattohea, a journal which stood for the rehabili- 
tation of the temporal power of tlie Pope. But 
Curci later retracted these opinions and in 1877 
published, in H m<fderno di^sidio tra la chiem 
r Vltaha (1877), the reasons for liis opposition 
to the policy of Pius IX. This forced him to 
leave the Swiety of Je^us. but afterward Leo 
XIII induced him to recant to some extent, and 
he continued more favorable to the policy of 
the Vatican until the publication of his books. 
La nuova Itaha (1880), II Tatteano regio 
(1883), and Ln scandalo del Vatieano regio 
(1884), which were immediately placed upon 
the Index. Towards the end of his life Curci 
retracted again and died in the communion of 
the Church. Consult his Memone (Florence, 
1891), extending to 1849. 

CUBCD^'DIOH^IDJE (Neo-Lat. nom. pL, from 
Lat, eureuho, gnrgulio^ weevil). A Iar|^ family 
of rhynchophorous beetles; snout beetles. 
IV eevil ; Plum Insectb. 

CHB^CDICA (It., Fr. eurewwia, from Ar. 
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kurkum^ saffron). A of plants of the 

family ZingiberacMp, having the tube of the 
eorolla gradually enlarged upward and the limb 
two-lipped, each lip three-parted. The species 
are stemless plants, with tuberous roots, na- 
tives of the East Indies. The dried roots of 
Curcumu zedmrta are the jedoary of 

the shops; the roots of Vuri*tima tonga yield 
turmeric fq.v.) ; and Curcuma angu^ttfolta 
yields a kind of arrowroot (q.v.). The same 
species often yields both arrowrtH»t and tur- 
meric — ^the former being obtained from the 
young roots, the latter from the old. Curcuma 
owmda 18 called “mango ginger." It'« root in 
its qualities resembles ginger. It is a native of 
Bengal. 

CXTBB. See Cheese. 

CBB^S BE MEBBON, kii'rft' dc mCdC>y', Le 
(Fr., the curate of Meudon) The name fri^ 
quently given to Rabelais, whose last charge 
was at Meudon. 

CUBE EOB A CUCKOLB. The title of a 
play by Webster and Rowley (IHOl), also at- 
tributed to Middleton and Rowhn 

CBBEL, kii'reF, FRAN<;y)is de (18.’)4- ). 

A French dramatist, horn at Metz. lie studied 
engineering, but gave himsi>lf to the stage and, 
althougli he gained no great popularity, made 
his mark at tlie The&tre Libre and the Tb4Mre 
Antoine with the critics by his boldness of theme 
and hi8 originality, treating such serious topics 
as labor and capital, the genesis of religion, 
and the modern idolatry’ of science, and show'- 
mg the influence of lbs<‘n. His plavs include * 
I/Knrers d'une satnte (1892) : f/InviU'e (189;}) . 
Le repos du hon (1897), La nouvcUc ulole 
(1899) ; FiUe sauvagc (1902) . JjC coup d'aife 
(1906). He wrote two novels, L'Et^ dcs frmts 
seas (1885) and Le sainetagr du grand due 
(1889) 

CUBES, kii'rez (from Sabine euri% quttis, 
spear). A town of the Sabines, about 25 miles 
from Rome, near the Tiber, the Inrtliplace of 
Titus Tatius (see RoMULrs ) . and of Numa 
(qv). The town was destnned hv the Lom- 
bards near the close of the sixth century. It 
stood not far from the modern (’orresi. 

CUBETES, kft-re'tez (I^iat., from Ck. Koepn* 
res, Kourctes). Cretan demigods who protected 
the infant Zeus from Ins father Cronus (soe 
Sati'RN), by drowning his cries with the clank- 
ing of their brazen wwpons. The ('uretes were 
tlosely connected wdth the wmrship of C%bele 
(qv ). (See COBYBAKTE.S.) The prients of the 
Curetes, clad in armor, danced the P\rrluc 
dance (q.v.). On the Coribantcs and the 
( uretes both, consult an article bv Kaihel 
in Oottinger Naehrtchten, pp 512-514 (FK)!), 
and Farnell The Cults of the Greek states, 
vol V (Oxford, FM)9). 

CUBETOK, khr'ton, William (1808-64). 
An English Syriac scholar. He w’as bom at 
Westbury, became canon of Westminster and 
rector of St Margaret's, London, in 1840 He 
died in London, June 17. 1864. His fame rests 
upon his Synac studies, which include: Corpus 
Ignatmnum (1849); Four Gospels tn Eyrtao 
(1858) ; Ancient Syriac Documents Relative to 
the Earliest Establishment of Christiamtu tn 
Edessa and the Neighboring Countries (1864). 

CUBETU, kS^-ra-<»o'. A tribe of Betovan 
stock occupying the country' on the Yapurfi 
above the mouth of the Apaporis. They are a 
su btribe of the Yupua. 

GUB'FEW (OF. courfeu, corfeu^ from cuevre- 
You Yl.~24 


feu, eorrrr/cM, eoiw/e«, eomrrefm, ewer ftw, 
from comr, Fr. ctiMt'nV, to cover 4* fow, fire). 
In the Middle Ages, the ringing of a bell as a 
signal for the fires to be covered up for the 
night and eons^Hjuentiy for the people to go to 
bed. The custom existed in many countries 
and was very nwessary m a police measure, b«*- 
caiise the fires were built in the centre of the 
room and there were no chimneys; the wooden 
houses caught fire easily, and destructive con- 
flagrations w*erc frequent. Polydore Vergil at- 
tributes to William the Conqueror the intro- 
duction of the curfew hell into England, but 
the custom prevailed throughout Europe long 
before his time. There was so much opposition 
to the ordinance in England that llenr> I modi- 
fied it. The curfew is nnmtioned in English 
laws for more than a eenturv afterw.ird. hut 
Blaekstone says it refers to tlie time of niglit 
and not to the ordinance In parts of the 
United States and England the curfew bell is 
now rung: in some towns of tlie former it is a 
police regulation to warn children off the strtH‘ts. 

CU'BIA (Lat , court). In Roman history, 
the name of a division of a tribe, dating tra- 
ditionally from the constitution of Romulus. 
The tri^H's being thrc<‘ and the divisions in each 
tribe 10, there were 80 cnriic. Fioni the vuri(v 
plebeians w’cre at first excluded; later, ])leheians 
were admitted to them. The assembly of the 
curicp W'as calh'd I'omittn eunnta. The eutuv 
W’ere at bottom, probably, territorial divisions, 
including groups of related families. They had 
political functions, disciisseii under C^OMITIA, 
and religious functions of various sorts. The 
meeting place of a curia was itself called 
“curia.” Hence curia is also the name given 
to the Senate lions«‘ in ancient Rome. ("Consult 
Botsford, The Roman Assemblies (New York, 
1909). 

CUBIA MUBIA (kTTo'rl-fi miTo'rl-A) IS- 
LAE'BS. See Kikia Mi kia Ihi. 

CU'BIA BE'GIS (Lat.), or King’s Cofbt. 
The ancient HUj)ieme court of judicature of Eng- 
land, known also as the Aula Regia, or Royal 
Hall (of .Justice) It w’lis instituted by Vtll- 
liam the Uonqm nir as the instruineni of hia 
judicial and administrative authority as su- 
jir<‘me head of the state, and, exercising, as it 
did, a general and practically unlimited Juris- 
diction, it rapidly drew to itself all the im- 
jiortant litigation of the kingdom. There liad 
been no analogous tribunal under the Saxon 
kings, the popular county courts being in all 
ordinary cases supreme within their respective 
counties (shires), and a centralized adminis- 
tration of justice being foreign to the senti- 
ments and traditions of the English people. 
Among the Normans, however, it was the duke 
or king, and not the people, from whom tin* 
stream of justice floored, and the followers of 
the Conqueror could hardly be expected to sub- 
ject their cauM'fl — their controversies over land 
titles, their exactions, their claims to tithes and 
prefernienta — to the judgment of the popular 
tribunals. It was in the County Court of the 
County of Kent, however, that a gr«*at case, 
involving the title to 25 manors, between the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Cdo, the Bishop 
of Bayeux and Earl of Kent, the half-brother 
of the King, was tried and adjudged in the tenth 
year of the Conqueror, and cases of this kind 
were not uncommon m the earlier yc»rs of 
William’s reign. 

But the older tribunals could not long com- 
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pete witt the immediate jurisdiction of the 
King, at first administered by him in person, 
and thai by the chief justiciar, an officer of 
almost royal authority and importance-. All 
Important causes, public and private, whether 
civil, criminal, or ecclesiastical, might be 
brought before the King's Court in the first 
instance, and judgments of the county courts 
and other local tribunals were subject to be 
appealed and brought before it for review. Its 
learning and disinterestedne^ contributed as 
much as its authority to invest it with the 
function of the principal court in the kingdom 
for the adjudication of private controversies, 
and the position of the justiciar, as the chief 
executive and military officer, as well as the 
higiiest judicial officer in the kingdom, added 
to the weight of its judgments. 

The Curm Megis early became a peripatetic 
or circuit court, attending the King, or, in his 
absence from the realm, the justiciar, in his fre- 
quent progresses through tlie kingdom, and this, 
in the course of tune, became a great abuse, 
amounting in many cases to a denial of justice. 
To remedy this, it was provided in Magna 
Carta (1215) that common pleas, i.e., causes 
between private parties, should not follow the 
court, but be hc‘ard in a fixed place. The es- 
taWisbmcmt, thereupon, of a distinct Court of 
Common Pleas, in tiie reign of Henry III, to sit 
permanently at WestminstiT, was the beginning 
of the dissolution of the Curia Regis. A sep- 
arate* division of the court, known as the King’s 
Court of the Exchequer, had previously been 
created for determining questions relating to 
the royal revenues. When in the same reign a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was appointed as 
the permanent head of this department, it also 
became a s<*parate and distinct tribunal. Fi- 
nally, in the fifty -second year of Henry III 
(1208), a third court, thenceforth known as 
the (’ourt of King’s Bench, was created and 
took over the remaining jurisdiction of the 
Curia Regis. TJius, the latter, though never 
formally abohshi'd, lost its iinportaiiee and be- 
came obsolete, after 200 years of greatness. 
The last jusiieiar of the King’s Court, Robert 
de Brus, became the first Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench in 1268, and with him the line 
of great justiciars became extinct. From that 
time to the reform of the judicial system of 
Oreat Britain in 1873-75, England lacked a 
single supreme court, but the model of the 
Curia Regis of the Korraan kings was followed 
in the creation of the Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture, by which justice is administered in Eng- 
land to-day. See CoFRT; Supreme Court. 

Consult- Thorpe, The Anaent hates and In- 
stitutes of England (London, 1840); Stubbs, 
Constitutional Historg of England (Oxford, 
3883) ; Stephens, History of the Criminal Law 
(London, 1883) ; Essays t« Anglo-Saxon Law 
(Boston, l876) ? Dugdale, Origincs Juruhcalesj 
or, Eistoriml Memorials of the English Laws, 
etc, (London, 1666J ; Inderwick, The King^s 
Peace, A Hutomcal Sketch of English Law 
Courts (ib,. 1805) Pollock and Maitland, 
History of English Law (2d ed., Cambridge and 
Boston, 1809) ; Holdsworth, History of English 
Law (London, 1910) ; Jenks, A Short History 
of English Lam (ib., 1912). 

CUBIA. BOMAHJu See Roman Cathojac. 

OHBLATH, ktt'ri-ft'shl-I. The name of three 
Alban brothers, the opponents and victims of 
the three Horatii (q.v.) in the famous eem- 
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test by which Alba Lon^ became subject to 
Rome. 

CUBICAJrCHA, k^i^-kan'cha (Quichua, 
court of gold). A temple of the sun i®.id to 
have been founded by ^nco Capae, in Cuzco, 
Peru, and to have been fiisst used as a palace 
by the early Incas. 

CUBIC6, k5o^r^-k6'. The capital of the Prov- 
ince of CuricO, Chile (Map: Chile, C 10), situ- 
ated, at an elevation of 748 feet above sea level, 
114 miles south of Santiago. It is connected 
with Santiago by railroad and has considerable 
trade with Argentina through the Planchdn 
Pass. Curic6 was settled in 1743, though not on 
its present site. Pop., 1907, 17,573; 1910,18,313. 
Pop. of the province, 1910, 108,120. 

CUBIE, kp're', Marie Sklodowska (1867- 
). A Polish-French physicist and chemist, 
the wife of Pierre Curie (q.v.). She was born 
in Warsaw, where her father was professor of 
physics in the University. She studied the phys- 
ical sciences at Warsaw and later in Pans with 
Curie, whom she married in 1895. To the re- 
searches on radioactive substances and radio- 
activity which have made her name and that 
of her husband famous, she contributed at least 
an equal share. It was she who earned out 
the tedious and innumerable fractional crys- 
tallizations that finally yielded a minute sample 
of pure radium salt, enabling her to determine 
the precise atomic weight of radium. The 
honors and prizes for the discovery of the radio- 
active elements (see Polonium, Radium, 
Radioactivity) w-ere aw-arded Jointly to her 
and her husband, including part of the Kobel 
prize for physics in 1903. On her husband’s 
death, in 1906, she succeeded him as professor 
of physics and director of the physical labora- 
tory at the Sorbonne, where she continued her 
researches. Later she became profes‘?or al‘^o m 
the Ecole Korraale Superieure des jeunes filles 
at Sevres, In 1910 she was awarded the Albert 
medal of the Royal Society of Arts (England), 
and in 1911 she received the Isobel prize for 
♦ chemistry. She wrote Hecherches sur les pro- 
priHes magn6tiques des acters trempSs and 
Hecherches sur les substances radioactives 
(Eng. trans., 2d ed., Kew York, 1904). 

CUBIE, Pierre (1859-1906), A French phys- 
icist. He was born in Paris. He received his 
general education in Paris and early engaged in 
independent research, which resulted in a num- 
ber of valuable contributions to physical science. 
In 1895 he was made professor of physics at 
the Ecole municxpale de chimie et de physique. 
In 1896 he and his wife (see Curie, Marie 
Sklodowska) began to study the Becquerel 
rays, which led them to the discovery of 
polonium (q.v.) and subsequently of radium 
(q.v.). In 1901 they received the La Case prize 
of the Academy of Science and tw’o y^rs after- 
ward the Davy medal of the Royal Society of 
London, and part of the Nobel pri^. In 1904 
Curie was made professor of physics at the 
Sorbonne and in 1905 a member of the Institute 
of France. He was run over and instantly killed 
in Paris by a wagon, April, 1906. His memoirs 
were published mostly in the Comptes rendus of 
the French Academy. See RAMOAcrnTTY. 

CU^IO (clipped from curiosity) . A term 
still popularly used, thoiqrh somewhat obsolete, 
to describe any kind of object of curiosity, 
pecially such as would belong to cabinet (q.v.) 
collections, on account of antiquity, rarity, or 
intrinsic interest, in such domains as pottery. 
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por^lain, ^a&niels, metal work, ivories, wood 
carvings, arms, clocks, fans, watches, sni;^* 
lK»xes, musical instruments, and the like. 

CXnSlOf Gatus ScsmjKHTS. 1. A Rewnan 
statesman and orator, tribune of the people in 
90 B.C, He served under Sulla in Greece against 
Arehelaus (see Aechelaus, 4) and in Asia. 
He was consul in 76. As Governor of Mace- 
donia, he defeats! the Thracians and the Euro- 
pean Dardanians, making his way even to the 
Danube; for this a triumph was granted to 
him. He was a friend of Cicero, but a bitter 
opponent of Caesar, against whom he wrote a 
political pamphlet in dialogue form. As an 
orator, he was knowm for his brilliant style and 
his pure Latin. He died in 53. 2. Son of the 
preceding, best known in connection with the 
events leading to the outbreak of war between 
Cffisar and Pompeius. At first he supported 
Pompems; later, he went over to Caesar, per- 
suaded, it was said, by a large bribe. Wlien 
it was maintained that Caesar, then in Gaul, m 
order to be fret, to stand for office in Rome, 
should follow the usual procedure and lay down 
his imperium before entering the city." Curio 
proposed that Pompeius should do the same, 
and recommended that, if either refused, he 
should be declared a public enemy. The pro- 
posal was carried, hut the consuls nevertheless 
directed Pompeius to command all troops in 
Italy. Finding his opposition to this unsuc- 
cessful. Curio fled to Ccpsar. He served with 
success in Sicily in the interest of Ca?aar and 
then crossed to Africa and was defeated and 
slain there by King Juba 
CXJRIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. A work 
in six volumes by Isaac DTsraeli, which ap- 
peared. W'lthout indication of its authorship, at 
intervals from 1701 to 1824. 

CURISCHES HAFF, k^'rish-es haf. See 
Kurksches Haff. 

CURITIBA, kiaJ'rA-tt’^'ba The capital of the 
State of Parana, Brazil (Map: Argentina, K 3), 
situated on the Iguazfi River, in a fertile plain. 
3200 feet above sea level. It is well built and 
has a high school and a street raihvay. Rail- 
roads run to the interior and to the coast, 
and the towm exports corn, beef, fruit, tobacco, 
and Paraguay tea. There are gold mines m 
the vicinity. Curitiba was settled in 1654. and 
since 1831 has been the capital of the state. 
Pop.. 1800, 22,694, 1912 (estj, 60.000. 

CURLER, Arendt van. See Van Corleah. 

CUR'LEW (OF. corheu, It. chiurlo; probably 
onomatopoetic in origin ) A shore bird of the 
genus Aumentus. and snipe family, character- 
ized especially by its long, slender, downward- 
curving bill, and its liking for upland plains 



rather than marshy places. In America are 
the Hudaonian or Jack curlew {Aumeniun 
hudsontcus), the Eskimo curlew, or doe-bird 
( Nitmemus borealis ) , and the long-billed curlew 
lAwnenius amertcamis, or longirostris) . The 
first two are found in summer in far Arctic 
regions and in winter as far south as Pata- 


gonia, so that, durii^ some part of the yma 
they occur in m«Bt portions of the W«teim 
Hemisphere. The long-billed, wh^ beak is 
sometimes 8 inches loi^, bdongs in the oastem 
and central United States, ^p^ally at ike 
South, and on the Korthw^tern prairies, Ito 
nest, like that of other curlews, is on the 
ground and slightly constructed, and the 
are clay -colored, with various brown markings. 

The common curlew of Great Britain (Awme* 
mus arquatus), the “whaup" of the Scoteh, has 
an almost world wide distribution in the Old 
World, migrating even to Kew S^aland. Its 
flesh and eggs are both eaten. Other Old World 
species are the wdiimhrel ( Vnwtama phtropm) 
and the Otahiti curlew {Summtus tmtmsm) 
of the Pacific islands. Consult: Cones, Mtrds 
of the Km-thwest (Washington, 1874); Bclous, 
Ihrd Watehmg (London, 1901), Bent. “The 
Hiidsonian Curlew," Educatumed Leatlet No. (U, 
Xational Assoamtwn of Audubon Soaettea 
(New York, 191.3) ; Hornaday, Our Vamshtng 
Wild Life (ib., 1913). See Plate of Bi’htabds. 

CURI/INQ (so called from the twisting mo- 
tion of the curling stones). A game of Scot- 
tish origin AssiKuated 
with the parent body to- 
day, the Royal Curling 
Club of Scotland, are eluhs 
in England, Ireland, Can- 
ada, Newfoundland, New 
Zealand, Nova Scotia, the 
United States, Russia, and 
Switzerland. The first 
club to l)e organized in the 
United Statt's was the 
Orchard Lake Club, near 
Pontiao, Mich., in 1842 
The Grand National Curl- 
ing Club was organized in 
1867. 

There are two curling 
games — the rink play and 
“plajung for points " The 
rmk game is played on 
any piece of ice, upon 
which may be plotted out 
a nnk 42 yards long (oc- 
casionally 32 yards ) and 
10 yards wide. There are 
four players on each side, 
each using two stones of 
rircular shape, not heavier 
than 44 pounds nor lighter 
than 32 pounds (without 
handles), and not of 
greater circumference than 
36 inches, nof of less 
height than one-eighth of 
the greatest diameter. 

Each player in turn takes 
his position on thecrampet 
or iron fcmthold at one end 
of the rink and propels 
his stone as near to the 
tee, 38 yards off, as he can. 

The next man of the op- 
posite side then projects 
one of his stones still 
nearer, if possible, and so 
the game proceeds until 
eiu'h has cast his two stones, after which the 
end, or ‘‘head,’^ is counted. A stone is of no use 
unless it reaches the mark called the “hog score,” 
and of no value if it pas^s out of the parish, 
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which i« a 7'foot ring drawn round the t€^. AH 
the atones that atay within the parish are 
counted, and that side wins which has the great- 
mimhor of stones nearest the tee. 

It is p«»riiiitt<Hl during the game for one side to 
aim at its oppcments’ stones and to knock them 
out of the circle if possible. The sweeping of 
the ice, an important feature of the game, is 
under the direction of one player of each side 
called the ‘‘skip.” The player’s party may sweep 
the ice from the hog score next the player to the 
tee, hut when snow is failing the ice may be 
swept from tee to tee. In the “point” game there 
are no sides; each player has two stones to 
throw, and other stones are placed round the tee 
for him to make his points hy placing his ball, 
or displacing the other balls from the positions 
in which they have been placed. Originally the 
stones were simply rounihd stones, taken from 
the channel of a river; hut about the middle 
of the eighteenth century they were improved by 
chiseling, and later handles were introduced. 
Now each stone has usually two sides — one so 
curved that it ruim as on a pivot and highly pol- 
ished for use on dull ice, and the other less pol- 
ished, but with a larger concave or hollow, to 
give it a better*catch f»r hold on keen, ch^an ice 
A set of matches is called a “honspiel.” There 
are international honspiels between the United 
States and (’aiiada, and int(Tstat<* matches 
yearly at Montreal, Winnipeg, Ottawa, Hamil- 
ton, Toronto, 8t. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, 
Olucago, Buffalo, llobeken, N. d., and several 
other cities. NumcrouH tropliics arc contested 
for, among which are the International trofihy, 
the Quehi'C Challenge cup, the Orand Challenge 
cup of Manitoba, the (’aledonian tankard, the 
Viceregal tankiud, tlie Merrian trophy, and 
the Gordon-Mitcheli and Smith medals. Con- 
sult* Hfimsay. in Arraunt of the (Hawo of 
Curling (the earliest history of the game, Kdm- 
burgh, 1811); Ta.vlor, Curling, the Ancient 
(fame (ib., 1H77) , and the Official Curling 
(iuxde of “Spalding’s Athletic Library” (New 
York, published aiinuallv). 

CIJBLL, EuMiTNii 11675-1747) An English 
bookseller, to whom Pope devoted some of the 
least eompliineiitary lines of the Dunctad. He 
became known for his indecent publications, 
to describe w hieli the term “Ciirlieism” was 
invented. Some of the««» dubious works got 
him into trouble,, and one cost him an hour in 
the pillory. Besides his “Curlicisms,” he pub- 
lished more than 150 standard works 

CtlBBACH, COUBACH, khr'ra or kyr'rak, 
or COB'ACLE (Gael.. Ir. curaeh, Welsh corice, 
boat). The inline given in the Britir^h Islands 
to a eanoe or boat made of a slender frame of 
wood covered with skins. Skiff's of this sort, as 
well as canoes hollowed out of the trunks of 
oaks, were in use among the Britons in the 
earliest times of which we have record. Julius 
Ciesar, who built some of them afti^r the British 
model, tells us tliat the keel and gunwales were 
of light wood, and the sides of wicker covered 
with hides. A long voyage in the North Sea, 
made in a curraeh during the sixth century, by 
one of the companions of St. Columba. is com- 
memorated by Adamnan, who died in 704. In 
878 three Irish missionaries sailed in a currach 
from Ireland to Cornwall: the voyage occupied 
seven days, and the sixe of the currach is indi- 
cated by the remark that it was one of two 
skins and a half. An old life of St. I^triek 
speaks of a currach “of one skin, with neither 


helm nor <mr.” The curraeh of a larger size 
had a mast and sail. The currach still con- 
tinues to be used on the Severn, and on many 
parts of the Irish coast, especially on the shores 
of Clare and Donegal. The last one known to 
have been used in Scotland is in the museum 
at Elgin. See Coracle. 

CUBBAGH OF KILBABE, kiir'raG or 
kfir'rA 06 kil-dar', The. A famous race track 
and the seat of a military camp in County Kil- 
dare, Ireland. The plain is about 0 miles long 
and is the property of the crown, its administra- 
tion being in the hands of a ranger. The camp 
was established after the Crimean War and has 
accommodation for over 12 000 men. 

CtTE'BAKr, C’n ARLES Courtney (1861- ). 

An American figure and landscape painter. He 
was bom at Hartford, Ky., and studied m New 
York at the Art Students’ League, and in Pans 
under Doucet, Lefehvre, and Benjamin-Con- 
stant. He received tlie Hallgarten, Shaw, and 
Carnegie prizes in the National Academy, the 
Corcoran prize, Washington, and medals at the 
expositions of Paris (1000), Buffalo (IffOl), 
and St. Louis (1904). He was elected to the 
National Academy of Design in 1904 There 
are pictures bv him at Vassar College, in tbe 
National Gallery, Washington (“Perfume of the 
Hoses”), the Penn'^vlvania Academy (“The 
Breezy Day”), and in the museums of Coliim- 
Ima, Richmond, Jnd , Toledo, and Buffalo. He 
has a wide range of subjects, but prefers to 
paint beautiful female nudes in idvllic sur- 
roundings. His color is delicate, his drafts- 
manahip sure and minute. Among his more 
recimt paintings are “Wild Asters on the Moun- 
tain Side,” “Victoria.” “Huckleberries and 
Ferns,” ‘ Mountain Laurel,” all exhibited in 
1912, and “,hine,” “In the Garden,” “The 
Lanterns,” exhibited in 1913. 

CITRBAN, John Philpot (1750-1817). An 
Irish judge and orator. He was born at New- 
market, County Cork, July 24, 1750, and edu- 
cated at Trinity College, Dublin, where he was 
more dissipated than studious In 1773 he 
went to T.oiidon and studied law* assiduously at 
the Middle Tcoiiple. He was called to the Irish 
bar in 1775 and soon won succc'ss by his ability 
and social (junlities He was an expert cross- 
examiner and possessed a thorough acquaintance 
With eveiy intricacy of the cunning native 
mind. In 1782 he became member for Kil- 
beggan in the Irish Parliament and supported 
a liberal poliev. His sarcasm led him into 
several fortunately harmless duels In 1788 
he favored the formation of an Irish volunteer 
army corps and eloquently protested against 
the English policy which led to the rebellion of 
1798. His fearlt'-^s defense of the leaders at 
the State tiials. and Robert Emmet’s affection 
for his daughter, the heroine of Moore's pathetic 
poiun. led to Curran's examination before the 
Privy Council (m 1803), but he was found 
guiltless of complicity. He bitterlv opposed the 
Union, as the “annihilation of Ireland”, and 
its consummation, crowding on domestic trouble, 
seriously impaired his health. After the death 
of Pitt, Fox appointed him Master of the Rolls 
with a seat in the Priv’y Council. He held the 
office from 1806 to 1813 and retired on a pen- 
sion. As a distinguished man among the bril- 
liant men of the period, he spent the last three 
vears of his life in London, w*here he died, Oct. 
14, 1817. His memory is preserved by excel- 
lent examples of sparkling wit and repartee 
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loa&d in various memoirs. Consult: Phillips, 
Jiceotleetions of Curran and hts Contemporar%€^ 
< London, ISoOi : Curran. Life of Curran <ib., 
1819: Kew York, 18551: Stephens, Mrmmr 
^London, 1817): O’Regran. Metnotr {ih., 18171; 
Curran's Speeches, with a Li/e, edited bj Davis 
(Dublin, 1855). 

CXTS'TBiJLHT (Pr. cormthe. It. cortniho, cur- 
rant, from Lat. Conntkus, Gk. K^ti^cs. Konn- 
thos, Corinth, so called as being onginalh' ex- 
ported from that city ) . A name used to ilesig- 
nate some fruits of the genus Fifi^ well as 
both the plant and fruit of the genus Rihes. 
Originally this term seems to have la^en applied 
to the small raisin.s which are now a common 
<‘ommereial article much used in cookery. In 
general the term “currant” is applied to both 
the plant and fruit of those species of the genus 
Rthes that have no thorns and hear their fruits 
in bunches or clusters like grapes. Rtbes ru- 
hrum muv he taken as a type. This group is 
found chiefly in the northern half of the north 
temperate rone. In Europe it is wild and occurs 
in England and on the Continent as far north 
as Kamchatka, although it i** not found in t!>e 
Mediterranean countries In America it is 
found in Canada and both eastern and westein 
I’^nited States. Having a northern origin, it 
has proved a most valiiahle plant in the North- 
west, where few cultivated fruits thrive without 
protection. The currant is found in almost 
e\cry fruit garden throughout the northern 
Ignited ‘States and Canada and is cultivated to 
a considerable extent conimercially. 

Rihes rtihrum, from which our red and white 
varieties are derived, is the most important 
member of tins group, both in America and 
Europe. (For illustration, 8<‘e Plate of Cy- 
press ) It grow-, best on a strong, moist loam, 
with a northern exjiosure or partial shade. For 
this r<*ason it is oft<’n planted in orchards and 
on the north side of buildings. It is generally 
propagated by harthviwd cuttings, 6 to 10 
inches long, taken in the early fall The plants 
are set about 4 feet apart m rows 0 feet apart. 
Fre(}uent and shallow' cultivation is given, and 
good results are often RceuriHi by mulching. 
Not much pruning is required. The old wckmI 
should be thinned out each year, none over 
tiiree vears old being allowed to remain. Red 
varieties are the ones chiefly grow'n for market. 
The w'liite sorts are swc'cter. but not so popular. 
Both white and rc*d varieties are extensively 
u^-ed in the preparation of jellies and jams and 
for wine making. Black currants {Rihes 
nigrum) are little grown in the United Statens, 
but are extensively cultivated in Canada and 
in Europe, especially in Scotland. A kind of 
lujuor (liqueur de cassis) is made in large quan- 
tities from them in France*. The raw fruit has 
an unpleasant odor and flavor, which becomes 
agreeable only by scalding. It possesses medi- 
cinal properties and is used as a tonic and in 
throat troubles. 

Rtbes arnenmnum, the Western representative 
of the black currant, possesses all its good quali- 
ties and is more ornamental. Another American 
species very generally met with in ornamental 
plantations, under the name of ‘‘flowering cur- 
rant,” or “golden currant,” is Rthes aureum. 
It has been lately placed upon the market as a 
fruit plant under the name of “Crandall cur- 
rant”; its fruit is of good quality, but it is 
a small bearer. The red-flowered currant 
{Rihes sanguineum), now so common as an 


ornamental bush in sbrublasries and trained ®a 
walks, producing in April a profusion of deep- 
red flowers in large drwping racemes, is a 
native of iiorthwestern America and was intro- 
duced into Great Britain in I8t6. Ite bluish- 
black, mucilaginous, insipid bearriea are not 
poisonou!», as is popularly Wieved. Another 
currant, with beautiful red Iwcrries, larger than 
the largest English red eurrant, occurs on the 
Himalava-s, at an elevation of 13.000 feet. The 
name “native currant.” or “Australian cur- 
rant,” is given in Australia to the berries of 
different shrubs, particularlv the w'htte berries 
of Leucopogon rtrhti, of the family Epacritla- 
ceie. Other fruits bearing the same name are 
produced by species of Coprosma ( family Rubla- 
cea?), but they are very inferior. 

Currant Diseases -—Two diseases of the cur- 
rant are well known in the Unitetl States, and 
they both occur in Europe and elsewhere. The 
anthracnosc, caused by Cseudopeinza rthis, at- 
tacks the leaves, causing small black spots on 
the upper side, and later white artm on the 
under surface, the leaves turn yellow' and fall 
from the bushes. The leaf spot, due tti Sep- 
toita rthis, occurs a.s whitish spots with black 
centres, which spread over tlie leaf, causing it 
to fall prematurely, the whole bush being bare 
by late summer. Tlu* mildew, Rphivrotheca 
mors-uvw, aKo attacks currants. These diseases 
can he pri'vented bv the proper use of any 
standard fungicide. A wilt due to DothxoreUa 
sp. causes a sudden wilting and death of the 
canes. This disease is most common in the 
Hudson River region in New York. 

CUBBAHT INSECTS. Currants are most 
injured by the eaterpillar-like larva;, called 
“currant worms,” of two sawflies (q.v.). One, 
of foreign origin, is 'Sematus rtbesti, and the 
other, a native, is Dnstiphwa grosmlarm\ 
Both are fully described and treated of by 
Professor Riley in his Xmth Report on the in- 
serts of Afissoun, and helh'hore is recommended 
as a remedy. These defoliate the plant- Its 
stem and roots are attacked by scale insects 
and by tw'o borers of note. One is the cater- 
pillar of a small wasfdike a'geriid moth, or 
clearwmg {f^esia tipultformis) ; the other is a 
small, black, sparsely spotted, long-horned 
beetle { Penwcei us suprrnotatus) . It lays its 
eggs on the eurrant sterns early in -Tune, where 
thiTe are soon hatched tiny grubs that begin 
to bore into the stern until they reach and fwd 
upon the pith. W'hen full grown (before the 
010*^0 of the season ) , they are half an inch long, 
have brown heads, and whitish, pubescent 
bodies. W'hen about to change to a chrysalis, 
this larva gnaws a tunnel to, but not quite 
through, the outer bark, and then pupates in 
this chamber and sleeps tlirough the winter. 
As soon as it is revived by the spring it makes 
its final change, and the ‘beetle gnaws its way 
out. The way to destroy these beetles Is to 
prune and bum all dead twigs on the bushes 
early in spring. Compare Goobkberby- 8ee 
Clearwing. 

eXTBBANT WINE. A wine made of the 
juice of fresh red or white currants, to which 
sugar is added before it is set aside to ferment. 
F»‘rmentation requirc's several w'eeks, and the 
wine 18 not fit for use for at least some months 
afterward. Black-currant wine is made in the 
same way from black currants. 

CUBBEl/'ldEY, Charles Trick ( 1876- ) , 

A Canadian clergyman and archttolqgist. He 
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was I^B at Exeter, Ontario, was educated pri- 
vately, and afterward at the Harbord Collegiate 
Institute, Toronto, and Toronto University. 
He entered the Methodist ministry in 1809, but 
went to London, England, In and was 

appointed to the staff of the B^ptian Explora- 
tion Fund. In 1903 he Join^ the British »School 
of Arehwology at Athens. In 19(^r-03, while 
excavating at Abydcm, he discovered the tomb 
of Admeg, *‘the Pharaoh that knew not Jo- 
seph,” and also a stone which revealed the 
parentage of the founders of the eighteenth 
Egyptian dynasty. In 1903-04 he was in charge 
of explorations along the Fayoum and in the 
northern marshes, l^ypt. In 1904-05 he led 
an exploring party to Sinai, and afterward 
engaged in excavations in Crete, Asia Minor, 
and Syria. He discovered the statue of 
Hathor; also the inscription and portrait of 
(’heopg, for which the Khedive of Egypt con- 
ferred on him the Order of the Mejidieh. 
Itater he was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Oeographical Society. In 1907 he was ap- 
pointed curator of the Muw'um of Archaeology, 
Toronto University. He publighed 8tnat, an 
account of his explorations. 

CXTR'ItENCy (ML. currenHa, current of a 
stream, from Lat. currere, to run). The circu- 
lating medium in which debts are paid and the 
business of the country transacted. This would 
BIS*!!! to be also the definition of the term 
"money,” and. indis'd, among economic writers 
there is no hard and fast line to distinguish 
the use of the respeetive terms "currency” and 
"money.” In general, however, the term "cur- 
rency” applies more specifically to those attri- 
butes of money which are includod under the 
designation "medium of exchange,” as distin- 
guished from those which attach to its function 
as a standard of value. 

While, with few exceptions, the money of 
civilized stat(*a rests upon a metallic basis of 
gold and silver, the circulating medium is often 
exceedingly complex. Of this the statement of 
money in circulation in the United States fur- 
nishes an excellent illustration: 


MONEY IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES, OCT. 1, 1913 


Gold oom 
Gold certificates 
Standard silver dollars 
Silver certificates 
Sutodiary silver 
Treasury notes of 1890 
United States notes 
National bank notes 


$ 610.735.030 
1,029,828,159 
73,284,490 
478.735,722 
157,787,867 
2,602,750 
,339,826,454 
709,677,098 


Total 


$3,402,477,570 


The aggregate of these various forma of 
money constitutes the currency of the nation: 
but among them we can recognize one only, viz., 
gold coin, as possessing all the attributes of 
mcmey. It is in the relation of these other 
forms to the standard money that the questions 
touching the currency arise. While a fuller 
discussion of these questions must he reserved 
for other articles, a brief survey can be had in 
examining the list here given. In it we rec<^- 
nize three types — ^token currency, government 
paper eurreney, and bank currency. 

The subsidiary silver and minor coinage of 
the United Staf^ (the latter not given in tlie 
table) represent in the fullest sense token cur- 
rency. The metallic value of the coins is in 
contemplation of the law le^ than their nominal 


value; their legal-tender qualify is 'limited, mi 
is also their amount, while the government un- 
dertakes the obligation to redeem them in stand- 
ard mone^. The silver dollars apprtmeh token 
currency in the lack of correspondence betw^n 
their metallic and nominal values and in the 
limitation of their quantity, but they depart 
from its principles in possessing full legal ten- 
der and in not being directly redeemable in gold. 

Two forms of paper currency appear in the 
circulation of the United States — the certificates 
and the l^al-tender notes. The certificates, 
whether gold or silver, represent in another 
form a definite quantity of money deposited in 
the United States Treasury. They are not 
themselves endowed with the legal-tender quali- 
ties of the money they represent, though re- 
ceivable by the government as money. The 
United States notes convertible into gold on de- 
mand are secured not by an equivalent hold- 
ing of gold by the Treasury, but by a "reserve” 
of $150,000,000, which is deemed sufficient to 
meet all ordinary demands for redemption. Ex- 
perience has taught that all such obligations 
due on demand will not be presented simultane- 
ously. The Treasury notes of 1890, popularly 
known as "Sherman notes,” were issued in pay- 
ment for silver bullion bought between 1890 and 
1893. They are full legal tender and are re- 
deemable in gold like the United States notes. 
They are gradually being retired in exchange 
for silver certificates based on silver dollars 
coined from the bullion purchased by the notes 
when first issued 

Banking currency is represented in our circu- 
lation by the national-bank notes. These are 
receivable at par by all national banks and by 
the government in payment of all dues except 
customs duties, and are payable for all debts 
ow’ing by the United States except interest on 
the public debt and in redemption of United 
states or Treasury notes, for they rest, not on 
the credit of the issuing banks, but on govern- 
ment bonds, and their redemption is guaranteed 
by the government. Viewed in this light, they 
appear as a form of government paper currency. 
By Act of Dec. 23, 1913, provision is made for 
the gradual retirement of the bond-secured 
banking currency through the conversion of 
the 2 per cent bonds into 3 per cent bonds 
without the circulation privilege. A new form 
of currency, issued through the regional reserve 
hanks, is authorized by the law This currency 
is based upon commercial paper deposited with 
a Federal reserve agent, equal to the notes in 
face value. As additional security the regional 
reserve bank is required to hold a reserve of 
40 per cent in gold against such notes. The 
notes are a prior claim on the assets of the 
bank and are further guaranteed by the govern- 
ment, which redeems them at par at the Treas- 
ury. The word "currency” is often used to in- 
clude such credit instruments as cheeks and 
drafts and is usually then designated “deposit 
currency.” Consult: Sumner, A History of 
Amenmn Currency (New York, 1878) ; Bul- 
lock, fjccturcs <m the Monetary History of the 
United Statm (ib., 1900); Hepburn, Histon/ 
of Coinage and Currency in the Umted States 
(ib., 1903) ; Academy of Political Science, Tke 
Reform of the Currency (ib., 1911); Dodd, 
History of Money ta the British Empire and the 
United States (London, 1911). See Bank, 
Banking; Coinage; Gbeenbacks; Tseasuby 
Note; Money, 
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Blectbic* See Electwcjitt. 

OIJBJtEST METKE. Aa instrumeiit for 
the TelcKiity of flowiiif water, as in 
streams, <»nal8, rivers, etc., coasisting of a 
wheel revolving under the influence of the pres- 
sare of the flowing water in connection with 
an indicating or recording device. Such an 
apparatus was the fl^t wheel of Borda and 
Bupuit for measuring velocities at the surface; 
the first real current meter for use beneath the 
surface was invented in the year 1790 by Wolt- 
mann, the Grerman hydraulic engineer, and later 
improved by Darcy and others, until finally it 
reached the present form shown in the sketch. 

The current meter used by the United States 
Geological Survey, which may vary more or less 
in its detail, consists essentially of a vertical 
metal rod, to the bottom of which is securely 
attached a heavy lead weiglit B with a tail 
which insures the apparatus being maintained in 
a vertical position and directed upstream. 
Above the weight and on the rod is the device 
A, consisting of a wheel with cup-shaped vanes 
and a four-bladed rudder to keep the whecd fac- 
ing against the current 

The flow of water causes the wheel to revolve, 
and from the known relation between the num- 
ber of revolutions and velocity, the velocity 
of the stream m feet per second may be 
determintMi. 

By means of an electrical apparatus attached 
by wires to the spindle these revolutions are 
recorded as such upon an instrument which 
may be held either on shore or in the boat from 
which the work is being done. 

To determine the relation between revolutions 
and the velocity in feet per second, it becomes 
necessary to rate the meter, and this should be 
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done for each meter. This is done by passing 
the apparatus through a body of still water 
at uniform speeds varying from 0.2 foot per 
second to 10 feet per second, and noting the 
number of revolutions indicated on the dial cor- 
responding to the different speeds. From these 
observations a rating table is pla^d, or a 
curve, to show the velocity of flow in feet per 
second corresponding to any number of revolu- 


tions. It is fimnd, however, that this relatilim 
changes after uw, w that it is absolutely es- 
^ntial to rerate the meter at definite pt^riods 
if accurate rt*su!ts are d^ired. For this pur- 
pose the United States Geological Survey main- 
tains stations at Washington, B, C., Denver, 
Colo., and Los Angeles, Cal,, consisting of a 
track on which runs a car from which the meter 
is suspended. 

The current meter i§ perhaps more extensively 
used and gives more precise resulte than any 
other apparatus for dehrmining the velocity 
of flowing water in streams of average site and 
under normal conditions. 

The object of all measurements of rivers is te 
determine the quantity of water flowing through 
a given section in a given time, but, as this 
depends upon the velocity, it is niTessary to 
measure that. Where tlie "quantity or discharge 
is small, the more accurate wavs of measuring 
are by orifices or weirs, i.e., up to a discliarge 
of 200 cubic feet per second, but beyond this, 
either floats or the current meter must be em- 
ployed. Outside of the first cost the latter is 
always the more preferalde. 

The method applied by the current meter in 
determining the discharge of a stream, wiiicli 
depends upon the mean velocity, is as follows 
To get the mean velocity of flow in any vertical, 
it is assumed that this is repn*aentcd on ttie 
meter by the total numbt'r of indicated revolu- 
tions divided by tlie time, when the meter has 
been uniformly lowered from the surface to the 
bottom and raised again from the bottom to the 
surface. Several such readings being taken at 
various points in a plane at right angles to the 
axis of the stream, and a mean computed, will 
give the mean velocity at that section, whose 
area is computed from soundings. This mean 
velocity multiplied by the area of the section 
gives the discharge. By the direction meter in- 
vented by Ritchie and Haskell the oliserver is 
enabled to determine simultaneously on record- 
ing dials the direction and velocity of any 
current, fn addition to the current meter may 
be mentioned those of Fteley and Ellis. The 
use of the cuirent meter, as well as its eonstrue- 
tion, 18 fully discushcd in the following refer- 
ences Hoyt and Grover, Thver Discharge (2d 
ed., New York, 1912) ; Hoyt, *‘U8e and Care 
of the Current Meter, as Practiced by the United 
States Geological Survey,” Tramaotions Amer- 
%oan Boctety of Civil Engineers, voL Ixvi, p, 70. 
(ib., 1910) ; Murphy, Hydrographic Manual 
United Btates Oeologioal Survey (Washington, 
1904), and other Water-supply and Irrigation 
papers of United States Ge(>l()gical Survey. 

GXJBBENT BUnSB. A str^m less than 
250 miles in length, rising among the foothills 
on the east slope of the Ozark Mountains, in 
Texas Co., southern Missouri. It flows south- 
east, then south, crossing into Arkansas, where 
it joins the Black River in Randolph County 
(Map: Arkansas, El). 

CrDTBBENTS. See Ocean Cubbents; Tides. 

CBBBIC'UXiXIM (Lat. curriculum, a running, 
a course, from currere, to run). The term ap- 
plied to a course of study, or collectively to 
that of any type of educational institutions, as 
the college curriculum, the high -school curricu- 
lum, the common-school curriculum, etc. The 
historical basis of the modem educational cur- 
riculum is found in the Reven Liberal Arts of 
the Middle Ages, the development of #hich 
from Greek philosophical speculation and cdu- 
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eati«i«l practice* is traced uader tlie title of 
A8T», Skvkh hwmAL. As loag as the idea of 
the tymbolieiki perfection of this orgaitii^tion 
of stttdies and of human knowledge prevailed, 
tliere was no modification of the form of the 
curriculum, though the content of these terms 
was modified from time to time. All lower edu- 
cation was included in the subject of the 
irtvtum, i.e., grammar, rhetoric, and dialectic, 
which represented so many approaches to the 
Latin language. This was based, it is true, on 
tht» work of the “sii^ng” school, which fur- 
nished to the child the iwhool arts {reading and 
writing), with a modicum of arithmetic. Tlie 
curriculum of higher education included the 
subjects of the quadrimumt i e., arithmetic, 
geometry { mathematii'S and geograpliy), astron- 
omy (natural sciences), and music* (icstlietic, 
etc.). The elaboration of the curriculum under 
the influence** of the early universities and of 
the Kenaissanee consinti'd chiefly in the addi- 
tion of the 8uhjc*cts of mt‘dicme and law, both 
common and civil, and in the change m the 
content of the subjeeta of the quadnviuni. 
These changes can be followed in the suceessive 
papal rules and university regulations which 
prescribed the books that should be read in the 
^veral subjeeta. From the time of the Renais- 
sance to the close of the eighteenth century 
there was no modification in the organi/.ation 
of the educational curriculum and little in the 
content. From that time, liowever, the changes 
have been inmierouH and radical, and the old 
idea of the historical and logical perfection of 
the traditional curriculum has largely disap- 
peared. In the ITmted States, w'here conditions 
permitted these changes witli less opposition 
than in the more conservative societies, \ery 
extensive changes have occurred, and an almost 
chaotic condition has ensued. Tliese changes 
have consisb^d primarily in the addition of 
new subjects to each of the stages of the cur- 
riculum, due to the great developnu'nt of knowl- 
edge, espwially scientific, during tlie nineteenth 
century. The curriculum of the elementary 
school has expanded in content from the three 
fundamental school arts until it now embraces 
from 12 to 1.5 subjects in half that many 
spheres of intellectual interests, and in tune, 
from three or four jears to eight and nine, 
the swQjidary curriculum has undergone no 
expansion in time, perhaps a diminution, owing 
to the eneroaeliment of both the lower and the 
higher curricula, but has added so great a 
number of subjects that it deals in a prelim- 
inary way witli almost all thow included within 
the eurrieuluni of college and uiuversitv. This 
multiplication of subjects, wfitli no correspond- 
ing increase in tune and with but little im- 
provement m methods of teaching, has made 
the problem of the curriculum ot the secondary 
school jK^culiarly difficult, and that part of our 
educational system is most in need of reform. 

The problem of the curriculum in eaeli of its 
stages is twofold — that of content and that of 
organization. This twofold problem is now and 
long has been the chief topic of educational dis- 
cussions in the United Rtates. It cannot be said 
that any solution has bt>en offered, but a state- 
ment of the case will be found in the article 
Pedagogy. (See also Elettivi; Studies.) The 
matter has received extended study by American 
educators and has formed the subject of two 
important reports by committee appointed by 
the Kational Education Association, The ‘first 


of th^e, issued in 1802, is known as the Eepo^i 
of the Committee of Ten and relates chiefly to 
secondary education; the second, known as the 
Report of the Committee of Fifteenf relates 
chiefly to the elementary school and was issued 
in 1895. Consult, also: Reports of the Na- 
tional Education Assomation (Washii^on, 1865 
et seq. ); Proceedings of the National Educa- 
tion Association; Payne, Public Elementary 
Rchool Curriculum (Boston, 1905); Henderson, 
Textbook in the Principles of Education (New 
York, 1910) *, Ruediger, Principles of Education 
(Boston, 1910); Cubberley, Changing Concep- 
tions of Education (Boston, 1009). 

CXJB'BIE, James (1756-1805). A Scottish 
physician. He w^as born at Kirkpatrick Flem- 
ing, OumfriesHhire, held a mercantile position 
at Cabin Point, Va., from 1771 to 1776, and 
graduated at Glasgow University in 1780. He 
settled in Liverpool, where he obtained a con- 
hiderable practice as a physician, and published 
Reports on the Effects of Water in Fever and 
Febrile Diseases (1797; 4tli ed., 1805). He is 
best know'n, perhaps, for his (the first) edition 
of Burns (1800: 7tli ed., 1813), prefaced by a 
Life which wa.s long the basis for studies of 
the j)oet. Consult the Memoir by his son, W. W. 
Currie (London, 1831). 

CUB'BY, Jabez Lamak Moxboe ( 1825-1903) . 
An American lawyer, educator, and clergyman. 
He was born in Lincoln Co., Ga., but removed 
to Alabama in 1838, wdiere he w’as admittt'd to 
the bar m 1845, having graduated at the Har- 
vard Law School in this year. He served in the 
Alabama Legislatun* from 1847 to 1855 and in 
Congress from 1857 to 18G1 and then became a 
member of the Confi'derate Congress. After 
the war he became a Baptist minister, was pres- 
ident of How^ard College, Ala , from 1866 to 
1868. and was professor of law’ at Richmond 
College from 1808 to 1881. From 1881 to 1885 
he was general agent of the Peabody Educa- 
tional Fund, from 1885 to 1888 w’as United 
State's Munster to Spain, and sub'Aequently was 
chairman of the educational committee of the 
John F. Slater Fund. His publications include: 
Constitutional (Jovernment w Spam (1889), 
William Eivart Gladstone (1891) , The South- 
ern States of the American Union (1894), 
Difficulties, Complications, and Limitations 
Connected icith the Education of the Negro 
(1895); Ctiil History of the Government of 
the Confederate States, irith some Personal 
Reminiscences ( 1901) . 

CUBBY NOBMAL AWD IHDUSTBIAIi 
INSTITUTE. An institution for the training 
of colored youths, founded m 1889 at Urbana, 
Ohio, by E. W. B. Curry. The institute includes 
a Bible school and normal, literary, commercial, 
music, and industrial departments. The in- 
stitute extension work is conductc'd through a 
race conference and a social settlement. Since 
the foundation of the institute over 2000 stu- 
dents have been assisted in obtaining an edu- 
cation. These students have been instructed 
chiefly along industrial lines. In 1912-13 there 
were 10 officers and instructors in the faculty. 
There is one combination building used for 
chapel, recitation rooms, trade schools, and 
dormitories. There are also cottages for boys’ 
and teachers’ dormitories. Tlie real estate and 
^uipment are valued at $50,000 and the annual 
income to about $7000. In 1913 the institute 
received a gift of $2000 from Martha Fouae. a 
former slave. This is to be used as the founda- 
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tion of endowment, Tbe institute depends 
for its support upon gifts from the general 
puhlie. The library contains abtnit 5(KKI v«d- 
times. The president from its foundation has 
lM?en Dr. E. W. B. Currv. 

CnraBY FOWBEB and CtTSBY PASTE 
(Kanarese kan, kadi^ Malayalara A-or», curry). 

A compound condiment addwi to cwk^ dishes 
of meat and rice to render them piquant and 
appetizing, 8o gent^rally i^ curry powder em- 
ployed in East Indian cookery that it has been 
called the “salt of the Orient.” The substances 
that commonly form the basis of these powders 
are turmeric, fenugreek, and sago. To these 
ginger, black and 0a\ ♦•nne pepper, coriander, 
cara’way, and many other apices are added in 
varying quantities, or omitted, according to the 
locality. Such curry powders as contain the 
pulverized leaves of Muri'aua krrmgta (an East 
Indian tree of the natural order Rutaeese) are 
used not only as aromatic stomachic stimu- 
lants, but as remedies for dvspcpsia, diarrhtea, 
and even disentery. The basis of many curry 
pastes is tamarind (qv) 

CtTBSCHMAlSTN, kursh'man, Heinwh 
( 1846- ). A (lermaii physician, b<irn at 

Giessen. Ht‘ studied at the uni\ersity there, 
became a lecturer at the I’ni\ersitv of Berlin 
in 1875, and in 1876 wiis appointed head phy- 
sician of the hospital connected with the city 
barracks of Berlin. In 1870 he obtained the 
post of director of the general hospital at Ham- 
burg. and in 1888 was called to the chair of 
special pathologv and therapy in the University 
of Leipzig. He became recognized as a promi- 
nent authority on hospital administration, and 
from 1886 to 1802 w'as an as-soeiate editor of 
the Fortachrxttr d^r Mpdizin. His publications 
include* Fnimcklung drr Krnnkenpfeqe itnd 
de<( khmschen I ntcrncht** (1880). Kltni'xrhe 
Ihhtldunorn (18*)4), Hunqrrmotr im Mitfrl- 
alter (1000) : 7'yph(nd Fetrr and Typhia Fei rr 
(trails, by Alfred ‘stengel, 1001): Die Aeltern 
Papsturlitnden des Frzlnstums Ilamhurg {VWl) . 

CI7RSCHMANN, Kabl Fbiedrtcii^ (1805- 
41). A German musician, born m Berlin, He 
studied law at first, then mnsie und<*r Haupt- 
mann and Spohr at Kassel He became known 
in Berlin as a singer, made tours in Germany, 
France, and Italv, and was an exceedingly pop- 
ular song WTiter His works consist of “Ro- 
meo,” a seena and arm. “Abdul and Enn- 
nieli,” a one-act opera (1828): and hia 
Gemmmelte Liedrr, comprising 02 selectionH, 
published m Berlin in 1871. 

CUBSE OF KEHAMA, k^-ha'ma. The A 
poem bv Robert Southey (1810), relating to 
the adventurc*8 of an Indian rajah who is 
cursed wnth supernatural powers 

eXTBSE OF SCOTLANB, The. In cards, a 
term applied to the nine of diamonds Its 
origin is unknown. Among the many exjdana- 
tions offered are the following* 1, Tlie nine 
of diamonds is the*“pope” in the game of Pope 
Joan, and hence the symliol of Antichrist to the 
Reformers. 2. It is the chief card in comette, 
which game ruincHl many families in Scotland. 

3, It goes back to the nine* lozenges on the 
Dalrymple arms, the Earl of Stair having been 
responsible for the massacre of Glencoe. 4. 
Tradition says that the Duke of Cumberland, 
while drunk and gambling on the night before 
the battle of Culloden, wrote across the face 
of this card the order that no quarter was to 
be given on the morrow. 


OTB'SIVE WBITIH®- See Pawsoobapht. 
CITBSOB, Li*ei0s PApmim See PAWRim 

CHB'SOB MTO'DI (Lat., courier of the 
world, hut intended to mean the course of the 
world, mrnm mnndt). A poem dating from the 
Ixginning of the fourteenth century, professing 
to be a liisiorv of the world from St« creation 
to its destruetiun. It wa« based on the pam- 
phrase of Geiie><is by Csedmon. It is among 
the works prints by the Early Engliah Text 
Society. 

dJB'TAIET. A term used in fortification. 
See FoirriFiCArtox. 

CtTBTAIH, The. An old theatre in Ijondon 
at Slioreditch, calltHl also the “Greene Curtain.” 
mentioned in 1577 and prolialdy established 
about that year. The name v\as probably given 
from its green curtain, used for the first time 
in this theatre. 

eXTBYAL PBI'AB. A term used by Sir 
Walter Scott in Ivanhac to denote an irregular 
elerk or “hedge pnt'st,” and applied by him to 
Friar Tuck of Copnmnhurst. The phrase st*ema 
to denote a monk w*ith his govin or frock short- 
ened (curtaih'd) for convenitmee of moving 
about. Consult Iranhoe, chap, xxxii, and 
“Robin Hood and the Curtail Friar,” in Child's 
Balladv, v, 273 

CXIRTAOKTA (Neo-Lat.. from Lat. enrtus, 
short). 1. The name given to the sword of 
Ggier the Dane. 2 The sword of Roland, tlie 
point of w'hieh had bwn broken off in trying it 
3. A ])ointlehs sword, also known as “the sw'ord 
of Edward the (\)nf<*8sor.” carried before Eng- 
lish kings at coronation and symbolizing mercy. 

CXXB'TESY (OF. nxrtewtr, eortutnie, Fr. coui - 
fotuc, courtesy, from OF. cortom^ Fr. 

vaurtoiff, courteous, from ML. corfis, court, from 
Lat. eor.s, ciihors, place inclosed, connected wntli 
<;k. x^P''‘0fy f'hortos, garden. Olr port, sedgi', 
Goth gnids, Icel. gar'pr, bouse, OHG gart, 
circle, Ger Darten,, AS. qeaxd, lOng gard) . In 
law, the life interest which tlie surviving hus- 
band has in the inheritable estab* of the w'lfe. 
The origin of the estate is in\olved in obscurity. 
Both m England and Scotland this customary 
right IS regarded as a national peculiarity — 
in England, being known as the curtesy of Eng- 
land, and in Scotland as the curtesy of Seot- 
land — whereas there is reason to Iwdieve that 
it had found a place, with all the peeuliarities 
which now b«*long to it, in the rrmtume of Nor- 
mandy, whence it was transferred to England 
( Barnage, vol. li, p. 60; Stephen’s Commentary, 
vol, i, p. 204, Fras<^r’8 DomenUe UeJattfm^, vol. 
i, p. 6.3.5). The four circumstances wdiieh are 
requisite to make a tenancy by curtesy in Eng- 
land are lawJul marriage, actual seisin of the 
wife, birth of living issue, and the wife’s death. 
It is not rM'cessary, however, that the child sur- 
vive; it is enough that it was once in exisbmce, 
although it may have died iminediatelv after 
its birth. Not only must the estate of the 
wife be one of inheritance, i.e., a fee simple or 
a fee tail, in order that the husband shall be 
entith'd to eurb'sy therein, but the child born 
must have been one capable of inheriting the 
estate in question. Thus, if the estate were 
entailed on male issue, and a daughter were 
bom, the husband^s inchoate estate of curtesy 
would not become vested, or “initiate,” as the 
phrase was. As soon as the estate becomes 
vested in the husband bv the birth of appro- 
priate issue, he may alienate his life interest 
in it, subject of course to the wife’s rights 
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therein <itiriBg her life. If she die ftrs^ the 
estate, notwithstanding the conveyance, is de- 
feate<l Originally curtesy attached, as dower 
still do€^ in most of the Unitdl Stat^, to all 
estate of inheritanre of which the wife was 
seised at any time during the marriage. But 
it is now generally, though not invariably, 
limited to such lands as she is fieised of at her 
desatb; and she may therefore, in most States, 
by alienating the land during her lifetime or 
by last will and testament, defeat her husband’s 
claims m tenant by the curtesy. See Black- 
8ton<‘, Commeniartea on the Laws of England; 
Pollock and Maitland, Bistory of English Law 
{ Boston, 1 809 ) ; Tiffany, Law of Real Property, 

CtlB^rLAOE ( OF. eortillage, curtillage, cur- 
tilage, courtillage, from courtil, cortil, curtvl, 
courtyard, from I^t. oors, oohora, inclosed 
place). The inclost*d space of ground and 
buildings immediately surrounding or lying 
near a dwelling and used for its convenient oc- 
cupation. The term is of feudal origin and 
originally meant a castle and outbuildings in- 
closed in a stone wall for defense. There is no 
exact limit to the area which may be included 
under the terra, and it is a matter of proof in 
each case as to what is set apart for the use 
of any particular dwelling. The law has always 
given the curtilage greater protection than out- 
side property, and this idea prevails to-day, as 
in most jurisdictions breaking and entering 
curtilage is burglary, and setting fire to any 
building in it constituti'S arson. See Arson; 
BfROLARV; Heal PuoPERTy; and consult the 
authorities there referred to. 

CtTR'TIN, Aniibew Gbeqo (181,5-94). An 
American politician, known as the “war Gover- 
nor” of Pennsylvania. He was born in Belle- 
fonte. Pa., studied law m Dickinson College, was 
admitted to the bar m 1839, and soon was rec- 
ognized as a leading Republican in State poli- 
tics. He w'as apfiomted Secretary of State for 
Pennsylvania in 1854 and from "i860 to 1866 
served as Governor of the State. Prom 1869 to 
1872 he was Minister to Russia ; after his return 
he joined the Liberal Republican revolt, and 
later he served as a Democratic mt'niber of Con- 
gress from 1881 to 1887. During tlie Civil War 
he was alw’ays prompt in his response to Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s calls for troops, and by his minute 
care for the persons and families of the Pennsyl- 
vania soldiers w’on their esteem and became 
widely known as ‘‘the soldier’s friend.” Consult 
W. H. Egle, Life and Times of Andrew Qregg 
Curtm (Philadelphia, 1896). 

OTBTIN, Jeremiah (1840-1906). An Amer- 
ican linguist and translator, horn in Milwaukee, 
Wia. He prepared for Harvard and bv his own 
efforts graduated there in 1863, as "an excel- 
lent linguist. In the following year he went 
to Russia, where he remained until 1870 as Sec- 
retary of Legation for the United States at St. 
Petersburg. While serving in this capacity he 
made a careful study of the languages of the 
Slavic group, and it was the knowledge thus 
acq|Uired which enahltMi him to make his trans- 
lations of works by Sienkiewiez, Zagoskin, and 
Alexei Tolstoy. From 1883 to 1891 he was 
eonneeted with the Bureau of Ethnology of 
the Smithsonian Institution and after that 
time made independent researches in matters 
pertaining to the Korth American Indians. 
Curtin was familiar with more than 60 lan- 
guages, Besides his translations, he also wrote; 
Myths end Folktales of the Russian Western 


Sloes and Magyars (1890) ; Hero-Takes of Ire- 
land (1894); Creation Myths of Primitive 
America ( 1898) ; Myths and Folklore of IreUmd 
(1906); The Mongols (1907); The Mongols 
m Russia (1908); A Journey in Southern 
Russia (1909); Myths of the Modocs (1912). 

Benjamin Robbins (1809-74). A 
distinguished Amerimn Jurist, born in Water- 
town, Mass. He graduated at Harvard in 1829, 
was admitted to the Massachusette bar in 1832, 
and soon became one of the foremost lawyers 
of the State. In 1851 he was appointed by 
President Fillmore to the United States Su- 
preme Court, and in 1857 he dissented, in a 
powerful argument, from the opinion of the 
majority in the Bred Scott decision (q.v.). In 
the same year he resigned and resumed his 
practice in Boston. During the celebrated im- 
peachment trial of 1868 he was one of Presi- 
dent Johnson’s counsel. He published several 
valuable collections of law’^ reports, including 
Reports of Cases in the Circuit Courts of the 
United States (2 vols., 1854) ; Decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States (22 vols.) , 
and Digest of the Opinions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States to 185\. Consult Memoirs 
and Writings of Benjamin R. Curtis (Boston, 
1880), the first volume of which is a memoir 
by his brother, George Ticknor Curtis (q.v.). 

CITBTIS, Carlton Clarence (1864- ). 

An American botanist, born at Syracuse, N. Y, 
He w'as educated at Syracuse and Columbia 
universities and also studied at the universi- 
ties of Cambridge and Leipzig. In 1892-94 
he was principal of the Fayette Union School 
(New York City), in 1894-96 instructor in 
natural science at the Brooklyn Polytechnic In- 
stitute, from 1808 to 1908 tutor m botany at 
Columbia, and thereafter associate professor. 
Besides his contributions to botanical journals, 
he is author of Text-Book of Oeneral Botany 
(1897) and Nature and Development of Plants 
(1907; 2d ed., 1910) 

CITBTIS, Charles (1860- ). An Ameri- 

can legislator, born in Topeka, Kans. His 
mother was a full-blooded member of the Kaw 
tribe of Indians. “ He was educated in the com- 
mon schools, and after studying law w’as ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1881. in 1884 and again 
in 1886 he was county attorney of Shawnee 
County. From 1893 to 1897 he served in Con- 
gress from the Fourth Kansas District and 
from 1897 to 1907 represented the First Dis- 
trict of the State. He resigned from the House 
of Representatives in 1907 upon his election to 
the United States Senate to fill the unexpired 
terra of J. R. Burton, resigned, and was the 
first Indian to hold such office. He was a 
candidate for reflection in 1912, but a Demo- 
cratic la'gislature in 1913 brought about his 
defeat. 

CITBTIS, Cyrus Hiumann Kotzschmab 
(1850- ). An American publisher, born in 

Portland, Me. He was educated in the public 
schools and in 1876 reroov^ to Philadelphia, 
where he became publisher of the Tribune and 
Farmer. He later established the Ladies* Home 
Journal and made it one of the most successful 
periodicals in the United States. The Curtis 
Publishing Company, of which he became head, 
published, in addition to the Ladies* Home 
Journal, the Country Gentleman and the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, the latter established by 
Benjamin Franklin in 1728. Under Mr. <Cur- 
tis’s management the Saturday Evening Post 
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a larger circulation than had hitherto 
been r^ich^ by any American periodical. In 
1§IS he took orer the inter^t of A, S. Ochs 
in the Philadelphia Public 
CTJBTIS, iDWABD S. (1868- ), An 

American author and photographer, born in 
Madison, Wis., and educated in the public 
schools of Minnesota. In 1891 he settled in 
Seattle as a professional photc^apher. He was 
official photc^apher for the Harriman Alaska 
expedition; and in 1907-11 published the Korth 
Amenmn Indian^ edited by F. W. Hodge, with 
remarkably raluable photographs which he had 
taken in “field research under the patronage of 
J. Pierpont Morgan.’* 

CHETIS, Geoeoe Cabboll (1872- ). An 

American geographic sculptor, born at Abing- 
ton, Mass. He was educated at Harvard Uni- 
versity, where he was for a time an assistant 
in the geological department. Later he became 
assistant field geologist of the United States 
Geological Survey. He was the first to apply 
aerial perspective to topc^raphical models; 
this he did in models of Boston and vicinity, 
and of the city of Washington as it existed 
and as it would appear if a proposed develop- 
ment were carried out. A member of the 
expedition to the West Indian eruptions, he was 
the first to visit the crater of La Soufnere and 
discovered the new summit of ISIount Pelee. lie 
also spent a year among the coral islands of 
the South Pacific and in 1910-11 made a special 
study of the Atlantic coast from Maine to New- 
foundland Besides his special geological and 
topographical articles, he is author and illus- 
trator of A Description of the Topographical 
Model of Metropolitan Boston (1900). 

CTJE^S, Oeobqe Tickxob (1812-94). An 
American jurist and writer on the constitu- 
tional history of the United States. He -was 
born in Watertown, Mass., graduated at Har- 
vard m 1832, w'Rb admitted to the bar in 1836, 
and began the practice of the law in Worcester, 
Mass. In the following year he removed to Bos- 
ton, wdiere he continued with short intermis- 
sions to practice law until 1862. and from this 
time until his death he practiced in New York 
Citv and before the Ignited States Supreme 
Court in Washington, I). C While in Boston 
he acted for many years as United States Com- 
missioner, and m this capacity, though his 
83 ’mpathie 8 were strongly against the institu- 
tion of slavery and the rendition of the fugitive 
slaves, he ordered the return of the escaped 
slave, Thomas Sims (q.v ). to his master in 
accordance with the Fugitive Slave Law in 
1852 and for so acting was denounced by the 
Abolitionists throughout the country. Among 
the cases in which he appeared as counsel are 
the Bred Scott case, the legal-tender cases, the 
Colt revolver suits, and the sewing-machine 
eases. He was popular as a public speaker and 
delivered man.v able addresses dealing for the 
most part with legal or political subjects. He 
will best be remembered as a writer, and es- 
pecially as the author of the Constitutional 
Bistory of the Umted Htates from their Decla- 
ration of Independence to the Close of their 
Ciml War (2 vols., 1896), a part of which was 
first published in 1854 as The History of the 
Origin, Formation, and Adoption of the Con^ 
stitution of the United States ; and of the Jjtfe 
of Daniel Webster (2 vols, 1870), and the Life 
of James Buchanan (2 vols., 1883). He also 
published, besides numerous magazine articles: 


Digest of the English mnd Amerimn Ad^ralty 
Deemms (1839): Mights and Dutim of Mm^ 
chant Seamen (1841); Aiiierio(m Cmtveymm^r 
(1846); Laic of Patfcnts (1849); Equity Fra- 
cedents (1850); Commentary on the Juris* 
prudence. Practice^ and Pemliar JurmKchon of 
the Courts of the United Btatm (1854-^8); 
Afemmr of Benlamm R. CurtU (1880); Intm^ 
national Arhitratiom and Awards (1886); 
Creation or Erolution: A Philomphiml Inquiry 
(1887); and a novel entitled John Charasws: 
A Tale of the Ciril War m Amerim (1889). 

CHBTIS, George Wiluam (1824-92). An 
American critic, es'«ayist, and publicist, born in 
Providence, R. I., Feb. 24, 1824. After a 
fe\v j^ears at school he began life as a clerk in 
New York, joined the Brook Farm Community 
at West Roxbury, Mass., in 1842. wont thence, 
after 18 months, to Concord, Mass , and after- 
ward spent some years in Italj’, Germany, and 
the Orient. Returning to America in 1850, h© 
became well known through liis books of travel 
and his editorship of l*utnam's Monthly. In 
Harper’s Monthh/ he published a series of papers 
called The Editor’s Easy Chair, from 1853 on- 
ward. which increased his reputation. He was 
popular also as an antislavery orator and lec- 
turer, was long the chief editor of Harper’s 
Weekly, took an active part as Republican (till 
1884) in politics, and after 1871 in the agita- 
tion for eivil-service reform. He declined offers 
of diplomatic service abroad. Shortly before 
his death, which occurred at West New Brighton, 
8. I., Aug. 31, 1892, he became chancellor of 
tlie University of New York. He was the mas- 
ter of an attractive style, and his books of 
travel and light essays paved the way for the 
more important services rendered by hia pol- 
ished lecturcH and orations and by his single- 
hearted, patriotic labors in behalf of a pure 
civil service. His strictly literary reputation 
seems hardlj' so wall ansured as it did a few 
years since, but the man and orator are still 
remembered with pleasure and gratitude. His 
youthful years spent at Biook Farm arc charm- 
ingly feet forth in his letters exchanged with 
John S. Dwight, which have been published in 
a volume (1808). His most important publica- 
tions are: Nile Eotes of o Jlowadji (1851); 
The Howadji in Syria (1852); Lotus Eating 
(1852); The Pottphar Papers (1853), a satire 
on New York social life; Prue and / (1856), 
generally thought the best of bis early books; 
Trumps: A Kovel (1861); Eulogy on Wendell 
Phillips (1884); three series of’ essays from 
the “Easy Chair” (1892, 1893, 1894, etc.). 
He edited the Correspondence of Motley in 1889 
(2 vols). Charles Eliot Norton edited his 
Orations and Addresses in 1893-94 (3 vols.). 
Edward Cary wrote his biography for the 
Amenmn Men of Letters Series (Boston, 
1894). 

CUETIS, Heivby (1860- ). A British 

surgeon, educated at University College Hospi- 
tal, London, and in Paris, Berlin, and Vienna. 
He had charge of the bacteriological d€*part- 
ment of University College Hospital in 1890-97 
and was surgical registrar in 1898-1900. In 
1900-03 he was surgeon to the Queen’s Hospital 
for Children and assistant surgeon to the Royal 
Waterloo Hospital for Children and Women, 
and in 1904-06 he was resident surgeon of 
Bulawayo Hospital and director of the Pasteur 
Institute for Rhodesia. Later he be^me iror- 
geon to the Metropolitan Hospital, senior assist- 
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ant «urg€«>n to tin* Seamen’s Hospital Society, 
and instructor in operative surgery at the 
I^mdon School of Clinical Medicine. In 1912-13 
he was president of the yEsculapian Society. 
His clinical lectures on surgery and abscesses 
have betm published. 

CtlBTIS, John Gbeen (1844- ). An 

American physiologist, bom in Kcw York City. 
He graduated from Harvard University in 1866 
and received his medical training at the College 
of Physieians and Surgeons (C<dumbia Univer- 
sity), New York. At Bellevue Hospital he was 
an assistant in 1869, house surgeon in 1870-76, 
attimding surgeon in 1876-80. In the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons he was assistant and 
demonstrator in anatomy in 1870-75, adjunct 
lecturer in 1875—76, and adjunct professor of 
physiolf^ in 1876" 83, he became professor of 
physiology in 1883 and emeritus jirofes-ior in 
1909. Besides contributions to medical jour- 
nals, he is author of Amertoan Text-Book of 
Ph^mol ogy ( 1 8{)6 ) . 

CTJB'IHS, Olih Alfbed (1850- ). An 

American theologian, born at Frankfort, Me., 
and educated at Lawrence {'ollfgc jjnd Boston 
University, and at the universitii's of Leipzig, 
Erlangen, Marburg, and Edinburgh. He ser>'ed 
as pastor of Methodist Episcopal churches m 
Janesville, Wis (1H8(P83), Milwaukee! 1883-86) , 
and Chicago (1888-80), from 1889 to 180.") uas 
professor of systematic theology’’ at Boston I^ni- 
versity, and in 1806 accejiti'd the corresponding 
chair at Drew Theological Seminary. Professor 
Curtis came to be recognized aa perhaps the 
most distinguished Methodist theologian of liia 
gi'iieration. Besides many theological papers, 
his publications include: Electh c Vovrse of L(c- 
turefi in Eyftte matte Theolotjtf (lOOi), and The 
Phruttan Faith PerHonally (hrrn in a fltfutem of 
Daetnnr (P)0.>), a work of great importance. 

CXXETIS, Pamuei. Ryan (1807-66). An 
American soldier. He was horn n<‘ar Cham- 
plain, N V.. but when very young removed to 
Ohio. In 1831 he graduated at West Point and 
in the following vear resigned from tlu* service 
to become a civil engineer. He afterw’ard 
studied law, W'as admitted to the bar. and 
practiced from 1843 to 1845. In tlie Mexican 
War he served as a colonel of volunt(*ers and 
from 1847 to 1848 was (tovernor of Saltillo. 
He %vas then aueeessivelv an engineer and a 
law'ver in the West and for two terras and a 
part of tlie third was a member of Congress 
from Iowa (1857-61). He became a brigadier 
geni'ral of volunteers in 1861, commanded the 
southw'cstern district of Missouri from Decem- 
ber, 1861, to Fi'liniary, 1862, and the Army 
of the Southwest from Fehnuiry to August, 
1862. and on March 7-8, 1862, defeated the 
(Confederate general Van Dorn in the battle of 
Pea Ridge (qv.). 8oon afterwmd he was 
raised to the rank of major general and subse- 
quently commanded the departments of Mis- 
eemri (1862-63). of Kansas (1864-65), and of 
the Northwest (186.5), and in 1865, as United 
Htates Commissioner, ne|n)tiated treaties with 
several Indian tribes. 

CHBTIS, Willi \M (1746-90). An English 
botanist, born at Alton, Hampshire. He studied 
botany, pharnaaeeuties, and entomology, estab- 
lished botanic gardens at T..aml)eth Marsh and 
at Brompton, and published a number of works 
on subjects of natural history. His writings 
include: Wlorn Fondmetmu (1777-87: the 
same w'ork, edited by Graves and Hooker, was 


republished in 5 vols. in 1817-28) ; British 
Grms'ies (1700 and several later editions); and 
Lectures on Botany (3 vols., 1803-04; 2d ed., 
1807). In 1781 he established, and for many 
years thereafter edited, the Botanical Magazine. 

CUETIS, William Eleboy (1850-1911), An 
American journalist, born in Akron, Ohio, and 
graduated at IV’estern Reserve University in 
1871. From 1873 to 1887 he veas on the staff of 
the Chicago Inter-Oeean, and by securing inter- 
view's with the James brothers during their 
contest with Pinkerton’s detectives, and in in- 
vestigating the Ku-Klux Klan of the South, 
gained a national reputation. He w'as Washing- 
ton correspondent of the Chicago Record in 
1887-1901, when he became associated with the 
Chicago Record-Herald. He was a commissioner 
of the United States to the Central and South 
American republics in 1885, W'as the executive 
officer of the International American Conference 
of 1880-00, and was director of the Bureau 
of American Republics from 1800 to 1893. He 
wrote: The Life of Zachariah Chandler (1870) ; 
Capitals of Hpantih A me/ tea (1888) , The Land 
of the Sihthst (1887) ; The United States and 
Foreign Powers (1802, 2d ed,, 1890) ; The Yan- 
kees of the East ( 1806) ; Between the Andes and 
the Ocean (1000), The Trve Thomas Jefferson 
( 1901 ) , Denmark , Nii ecHn, and A oneaif ( 1902 ) , 
The Tutk and his Lost Prorinecs (10()2); The 
True Ahraham Lincoln (1003); To-Day %n 
Bgrta and Palestine (1004); Modirn India 
(100.)). Egypt, Burma, and Biitish Malaysia 
(1005). 

CUR'TISS, Glenn Hammond (1878- ). 

An American aviator, born at Haminondsport, 
N. Y. He began life as a new'sbov, but W'as 
early interested in mechanics. In 1006 at 
Ormond Beach, Fla,, he established the world’s 
ri'cord for the fasti^'t mile ever traveled on a 
motor cycle, making r mile m 26% seconds. 
From 1J»07 to 1000 he was the director of the 
Aerial Experiment Association of America He 
w'on the Ecientific Amenran cup m an aero- 
plane competition at Hararaondsport, N. Y 
(1008). obtained the international eiip in the 
udropl.ine contest at Rheiins (1000), and W'on 
a $10,000 prize offered by the New York World 
in a record-breaking flight from Albany to New 
York (1910). In 1013 he was aw'aided a medal 
by the Smithsonian Institution. Besides mak- 
ing a large number of flights in America and 
in Europe, (iirtiss became actively engaged m 
the commercial side of aviation, being secretary 
and treasurer of the Curtiss Exhibition Com- 
pany of New' Yoik and president of the Curtiss 
Aeroplane Company at Haiiiinondsport, N. Y. 
With the exception of the Wright brothers, 
none other has done so ranch as he for aviation 
in America. He is part author of The Curtiss 
Aviation Book (1012). See Aeeoplane and 
AEiioNAi”rir.s. 

CUB'TISS, Samitel Ives (1844-1004) An 
American biblical scholar, born at Union, Conn. 
He W'as educated at Amherst College, at U^nion 
Theological Seminary, and at the universities 
of Leipzig and Berlin. From 1874 to 1878 
he W'as pastor of the American Chapel at Leip- 
zig, Germany, and then was professor of biblical 
literature and, after 1870, of Old Testament 
literature and interpretation at the Chicago 
Congregational Theolc^ieal Seminary. In addi- 
tion to several translations of important works 
from the German, especially by Delitzsch, his 
writings include; A Plea for a More Thorough 
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Btudfi af the Semttic I*angvmges m -4 waited 
<1879) : Mmes and JngermU <1S81): “EzekM 
and his Times,” in The Btbk m Literature 
(1876), and Primitive Bemttw Rehgnms To'Day 
his special study. 

CXrBTHrS, kvr'ts^-Vs/ER^fST (1814-96). A 
distinguished German arcineologist and his- 
torian, born at Llibeck. He studied at tlie 
universities of Bonn, Gottingen, and Berlin, 
traveled in Greece and Italy, and in 1844 ^as 
appointed a professor at Berlin and preceptor 
of tlie Crown Prince Frederick William, after- 
ward Frederick III. From 1856 to 1863 he \ras 
professor of tbissical archirology and philology 
at Gottingen, whence he returned to Berlin as 
professor of ancient histor\. From 1853 Cur- 
tins was a nienilier of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences, from 1871 to 1803 he "was continu- 
ously secretary of the philologico-historical sec- 
tion of that institution. Under Imperial com- 
mission in 1874 he negotiated with the Greek 
government in regard to the German excava- 
tions at Olympia (qv), begun by him in the 
following lear. With Sehone he edited the 
Archiiohtgi^chv Zeitung. to which he made many 
important contributions lie imi>t lie reckoned 
among the great scholars of nKalern Germany, 
a tliinker of Imperious infhnmce alike in his 
aiadeniie instruction and in his published 
works. These latter include: Peloponncws (2 
vols , 1851-52), a study of the Greek peninsula 
W'lth spenal reference to its mythology, history, 
and numumenta of art. ({rieehi'tche (rewhichtc 
(,3 vols., 18.57-67: 6th (sl., 1880), m which he 
endeavored to present in popular form the re- 
sults of expert research. Attmehe Btiidirn 
(1863-64 1 , Die Btadtgesvhichte von Aihcn 
(1801) , three volumes of colb'ctcd lectures and 
addresses, entitled Altertum und (iegenwart , 
(ivinmmvlte Ahhandlungen (1804). Consult 
Gurlitt Erinnerunprn an Ernst Curtins (Ber- 
lin, 1002)* Gnmrri. ‘’Ernst ('urtiiis* Em Brief 
an seine Frennde,” in the Deutsche Runfhehau, 
vol Ixx.wiii (Berlin, 1806), and F t'urtius, 
Ei'nut Putfius: Etn Lehenebild in Brief cn 
(Berlin, 1003). Handya, 1 ihstirrif of Cla^sieal 
Bf-holarnhip, vol iii (Cainl>ri<lge. 1008) 

CXJBTTCrS, Geobg (1820-85). An eminent 
German eomparatne pliilologibt. He was the 
brother of Krnst Curtius and was born at L(i- 
beck. II<‘ studied at the universities of Bonn 
and Berlin, in 1840 became professor extraor- 
dinarins, and in 18,51 full professor of philology 
in Prapie In 1854 he wa** ealh*d to Kiel 
and in 1862 to Leipzig, where he remained, 
Curtius was the teacher of many of the most 
eminent comparative pliilologists of the pres- 
ent day. His most important works are his 
Bpraehverqleivhnnq in ihrem Verhaltmss zur 
klassisehen Philolngie (1845); Sprachierghi- 
ehende Beitrnge zur grterhtschen und laietni- 
schen Grammatik (1846) . Griechische HHud- 
grammaiik (1852: over 20 eds. since), Grund- 
zrige der grtcchisehen Etymologic {5tli ed., 
1870) , Dm Terhum der griechtschen Bprachc 
(2d ed., 1877-80). In his Btudten zui qrie- 
ehisehen und latevni^chen Grammatik (1868—78) 
he published not only his own studies, but those 
of his pupils and others. In 1878, with Lange, 
Lipsius, and Ribbeck, he founded the Letpziger 
Studten zur Mmmschen Philoloqte. Several of 
his w’orks were translated into English and 
stimulated interest in Greek grammar and 
comparative philology'. Consult Sandys, A His- 
tory of Clasmcal Scholarship, vol. iii (Cam- 


bridge, lOttS), ai^ Platmer, The fo^gtnpky md 
Monuments of Ancient Pome (id etl., Boston 

1911). 

CTJBTlirS, fcftr'slil-fla, Mkttus, In Koman 
legend, the leader of the Sabinea who occu- 
pied the Capitoline Hill, in the battle nith the 
Romans of the Palatine, during the reign of 
Romulus. To v'seape death l«' plunm^ with his 
horM‘ into a morass, on ground afterward ik:- 
cupied by the Forum, from which lie extricated 
himself with difficultv . the morass wm tiience- 
forth called I.aeus Curtius. For the so-called 
Lacus Curtius m the Forum, consult Httlsen- 
Carter. The Roman Poium ( Uome, 1906). 

CXTRTITJS, Quint IS (Qcistus CuBTtus Ru- 
fus). A Roman historian, eomuionly sup- 
posed to have flourished in thi‘ time of Claudius. 
He was the author of the iiiteie-tiiig work 
JlistortiV Alexandtt Magni, in 10 bo<»ks, of which 
the first two have been lost, and the rest are 
incomplete. Curtius had a very inaccurate 
knowledge of geography, cUronologv. nulitary 
tactics, astronomy, and histone critkiam, hence 
his work is far from being reliable as a whole. 
Ihe stvle. though declamatory, is in general pure 
and elegant. Mixlern editions are by Vogel 
(Leipzig, 1884) . Bosson (Paris. 1887) , Heduke 
UflOS). There is a translation into English by 
Crosby (New York and London, 1858). (\msult 
S. Bosson, Etude sur Qmntc-Curve, sa tie vt ms 
a'uvres (1887). For a fresh presentation of the 
view that Curtius should be assigned to a much 
later date, coiisult Steele, PtovcedmgH of the 
Awerican Philology al 1 vol. xliii, 

li-Iiv (1912), and the Tniroduetioii to tlie Eng- 
lihli edition b.v lleithind and Raven (Cambridge, 
LS89). 

CXTRTIUS, kur'isA-ps. TiiLoixm (1857- ). 

A Genua ii clieiiiist. He studied at several Ger- 
man universities and, after thi' fuihlieation of a 
senes of original rescan lies, becuiue professor of 
chemistry at Kiel in 1889; in 1897 he went to 
Bonn, but on the death of Victor Meyer, in the 
same ;><‘ar, aeeepti’d the professorship of ehcin- 
istrv at Ileidellx'rg. Curtius discovered new 
series of important compounds of nitrogen, in- 
cluding Indrazine and inunv of its derivatives, 
and the diazo derivatives of tiie fatty series of 
organic compounds. 

CTJ'KTTLE CHATE (trans. of Lat. sella 
curuhs, from sella, lautt, and currus, chariot, 
from currere, to run). The chair of state, e(|Uiv- 
alent to a throne, among the early Romans, 
used by the curulc magistrates, dictators, con- 
suls, praters, and curule a^diles, on formal 
occasions. The chair was usually ornamenbd 
with ivory, gold, or other precious vv'ork. It had 
curved legs, but no back: it could be folded lip 
as a camp stool is folded. The right to sit in 
the presence of'others and to ride in a carriuge 
in the city of Rome were precious privilegen of 
certain ma^strates. The ancients explained the 
adjective curulei, applied to certain magistrates 
(see above), as given because tli<*y rode in a 
currus, ‘chariot.* 

eXTBTOE MAGISTBATES. See Cubulf 
Chaib. 

CTCTEXriOIHACAlH'y kTKJ-roo'm^-nll'lian. A 
minor linguistic stock of South American In- 
dians, in the region of Lower Peru. Rivet thinks 
it may turn out to lie a dialect of the Otuquian 
or Otuk^. 

CXTE'VATtmE. See Uurve. 

CtJBVATHBJE OF FIEEB OF A EEHS. 

See Light. 
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OTBTATOBE OF THE SFIHE, See 

Pottos BiisEase; Spl^e. 

OtTBVE I OP. murhe, eorhe, Pr. courhe^ Sp., 
Tortt^.f It. curvo, from Lat. curvm, curv^, 
CCbtsrcli Slav, krwu, bent, Lith. kreivas, 
crocked). In common language, a line that 
constantly departs from a fixed direction. In 
analytic geometry, however, the word is com- 
monly u^ to designate the loeim of a point 
moving according to any definite law and lienee 
to include the straight line. If the statement of 
the law according to which the point moves can 
be translated into an equation or equations be- 
tween the codrdinates (q.v.) of the moving 
point, these equations may be used to represent 
the curve — e.g., the circle is the locus of a point 
moving in a plane at a constant finite distance 
from a fixed point in that plane, and its equa- 
tion is -f ^ = r*. {See Coordinates.) If 
the curve pcmsesses the property of continuity 
(q.v.), it is precisely definable at every point, 
although it may contain singularities. The form 
of a curve corresponds to the nature of its equa- 
tion; hence a curve may he designated as alge- 
braic or transcendental according as its equation 
consists of algebraic or transcendental functions 
of the codrdinates; e.g., the conic sections are 
algebraic curves, and the cycloid, the logarithmic 
spiral, and the catenary are transcendental 
curv€‘s. Algebraic curves are fundamentally 
grouped into orders and classes, according to 
Newton’s classification. The order of a plane 
curve is determined by the number of points, 
real or imaginary, in "which it interhccts any 
line in its plane. Curves which out such lines 
in two points are called curves of the second 
order; those which cut the lines in three. points 
curves of the third order, and so on — e.g, the 
conic sections are all curves of the second order, 
and cubic curves arc of the third order. The 
straight line is the only line of the first order. 
Similarly the order of an algebraic curve in 
space depends upon the number of points in 
which it cuts any plane. The class of an alge- 
braic plane curve is determined by the number 
of tangents, real or imaginary, which can be 
drawn to it from any point in its plane. If two 
tangenta are possible, it is a curve of the second 
class; if three are possible, a curve of the third 
class, and so on — eg., the conic sections are 
curves of the second class; the cissoid (q.v.) is 
of the third class. Similarly the class of a 
space curve is given by the number of tangent 
plan^ which can be drawn containing any fixed 
line. The class of a plane cun*e depends directly 
upon its order when no singularities exist. If 
ft is the order and c the class, c = ft (ft— • II, 
Thus, a conic with no singular *pDiuts is of the 
second class, since c = 2 (2 — 1) = 2; the cubic 
is of the sixth class, since c=3(3-— 1)=6. 
But singularities tend to diminish the class. 
Plticker gave six equations connecting the order, 
class, number of double points, number of double 
tangents, number of stationary points, and num- 
ber of stationary tangents from which, if any 
three of these numbers are given, the other three 
naay be obtained. The one directly connecting 
the* order and class is c = 2d! — • 3p, in 

which c is the class, n the order, d the number 
of double points, and p the number of stationary 
points. Thus, a cubic with one double point is 
a curve of the fourth class, since e = 9 •— 3 •— 2 
= 4. By the aid of covariants (see Forms), 
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the cla^ of a curve can be determined 
directly. 

Singularities. 1. An algebraic curve whose 
equation is ^ = f (ir) is convex or concave 

dow'nward, according as is positive or 

negative. 

1. A point of inflection is one at which the 
tangent to the curve takes a limiting position — 
i.e., the point of contact of a stationary 

tangent, at which = 0 or 00, See Curve 

dr 

OF Sines. 

3. A multiple point is one at which more 
than one tangent exists — i.e., a point for 

which ^ has more than one value. Two values 
dx 

determine a double point, three values a triple 
point, and so on. A multiple point is also 
called a node or crunode. Multiple points of 
the third order are divided into classes accord- 
ing to the relative number of cusps and crunodes 
involved. 

4. When two branches of a curve have a 
common tangent at a point, but do not pass 
through the point, they are said to form a 
cusp, called also a spinode or stationary point. 
See Cissoid , Conchoid. 

5. An isolated point whose coordinates sat- 
isfy the equation of the curve is called a con- 
jugate point or acnode. An acnode is a mul- 
tiple point at which the tangents are imagi- 
nary. A node or conj'ugate point corresponds to 
a double tangent, and a cusp to a stationary 
tangent. See also Cvrdioid; Cartesians, Cas- 
sini an 0\al; Catenary, Caustic, Cycloid; 
Kllipse; Folium, Hodograph, Lemniscate; 
Spiral; Witch. 

Curvature. The curvature of a plane curve 
at any point is its tendency to depart from a 
tangent to the curve at that point. In the 
circle this deviation is constant, since the curve 
IS perfectly symmetrical round its centre. The 
curvature of a circle vanes, hoi\ever, inversely 
as the radius — i.e., it diminishes at the same 
rate as the radius increases The reciprocal 
of the radius is therefore taken as the measure 
of the curvature of a circle. A straight line 
may be considered a circle of infinite radius and 
as having no cun'ature, since Jl = 0. The 
constancy of curvature in the circle suggests 
an absolute measure of curvature at any point 
in any other curve, for whatever be the* curva- 
ture at that point a circle can be found of the 
same curvature. The radius of this circle is 
called the radius of curvature for that point, 
and the circle itself is called the osculating 
circle. By means of this radius we may com- 
pare the curvatures at different points of the 
same curv'e or of different curves. In simple 
cases, as in the conic sections, the measure or 
radius of curvature may be determined geomet- 
rically, but it is usually necessary to employ 
the calculus. The expression for the radius 
of curvature at any point {x. y) of a curve is 

[■+( 1 )? 

If the curve, instead of lying in a plane, twiate 
in space, it Is sometiines called a gauche curve 
or a curve of double curvature, and its curra- 
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tore at any point may be measured by the 
radius of its <Mculatmg sphere at that pmnt. 
The centre of the cBculating circle or sphere is 
called the centre of curvature. The curvature 
of surfaces is determined similarly to that of 
curves. Thus, the measure of the curvature 
of the earth, commonly taken as the deviation 
of the line of apparent level from the line of 
true level — i.e., from a line everywhere parallel 
to the surface of still water — ^is approximately 
8 inches ]^r mile, 

Illations, The following are some of the 
more important relations which exist among 
certain groups of curves* 

1. The evolute (q.v.) of a curve is the locus 
(q.v.) of its centre of curvature. Regarding the 
evolute as the principal curve, the original 
curve 18 called its involute. The normals to 
any curve are tangents to its evolute. 

2. Two curves or surfaces are said to have 

contact when they touch at two or more consecu- 
tive points. A contact (qv.) of the nth order 
exists between two curves p, ^{ae) 

at the point whose abscissa is a when 0 (a) = 
^'{a), 0'{o)=^{a). 0«(a)=^„(a). If n is 
c\en, the curves cross at the point. No curve 
which has contact of a lower order can pass 
between th^ given curves. Curves which have 
contact of the first order have a common tan- 
gent, and those having contact of the second 
order have a common radius of curvature at 
the point of contact. 

3. The envelope of a curve is the locus of the 
ultimate intersections of the individual curves 
of the same species, obtained by constantly vary- 
ing a parameter of the curve. That is, the en- 
velope touches all of the intersecting curves thus 
obtaint*d. e.g.. if p is a variable parameter and 
/ = 0 is the equation of the curve, then the re- 
sult obtained by eliminating p between f z:z 0 

and ^ = 0 is the equation of the envelope. 

Every curve may be an envelope, and some 
curves are evidently so by definition — e.g., evo- 
lutes and caustics ( qq v ) . 

4. The process of replacing each radius vec- 
tor of a curve by its reciprocal is called inver- 
sion. The origin is called the centre of inver- 
sion and the resulting curve the inverse of the 


given one. See Ciecle, Inversion, 

5. The locus of the feet of the perpendicu- 
lars from the origin upon the tangents to a 
curve 18 called a pedal curve. The pedal of a 
pedal is called the second pedal, and so on. Re- 
versing the order, the curves are envelopes and 
are called negative pedals. The pedal and re- 


ciprocal polar are inverse curves (See Cibcle.) 
In general, to find the inverse of a curve whose 
equation is given in rectangular corirdinates, 

Bubstitute for x and y the expressiona — % and 

*• 1 

respectively. 

6. A roulette is defined as the locus of a 


point rigidly connected with a curve which rolls 
upon a fixed line or curve. See Cycloid. 

Centres. A point such that every radius vec- 
tor (see CooBDiHATis) drawn from it to a 


point on the curve is matched by another vector 
of the same length in the opposite direction is 
called the centre of a curve. See also Cibcle 


and the paragraph on Curvature above. 

When a plane figure moves in any manner in 
its own plane, the instantaneous centre of rota- 
tion is the intersection of two lines drawn 


throu^ two pointi perpendicular to the 4ir^ 
tions in which the pointe are moving. 

The number of kinds of curves that might be 
drawn is infinite. A large number are known 
by specific names and are objects of great in- 
terest on account of their beauty, their remark- 
able properties, or their relation to physical 
problems. Among time discussed under sepa- 
rate titles are the conic sections, eissoid, con- 
choid, lemniscate, cycloid, trochoid, witch, car- 
dioid, cartesians, Cassinian ovals, caustic 
curve, tractrix, cuive of pursuit, catena^, 
curves of circular functions (e.g., curves of 
sines), logarithmic curves, and spirals. 

Though the historv of curves is inseparable 
from that of gwroetry, it may roughly be 
divided into four periods: (1) the synthetical 
geometry of the Gret'ks, in which the conic sec- 
tions (q.v.) play an important nMe. (2) the 
birth of analytic geometry, in which the svn- 
thetic geometry of Ouldin, Desargut's, Kepier, 
and Roberval merged into the eohrdinate geom- 
etry of Descartes and Fermat; (3) the period 
1650 to 1800, characterized by the application 
of the calculus to geometry and including the 
names of Newton, Leibnitz, the Bernoullis, 
Clairaut, Maclaurin. Euler, and Lagrange; (4) 
the ninetetmth century, the renaissance of pure 
geometry, characterized by the descriptive geom- 
etry of Monge. the modern aynthetic geometry 
of Poncelet, Bteiner, Von Staudt, Cremona, 
and Plficker. Descai tes’s contriliutions were 
confined to plane curves, but led to the dis- 
coverv of many general properties. The scien- 
tific foundations of the theory of plane curves 
may be ascribed to Euler (1748) and Cramer 
(1750). Euler distinguished algt^braic from 
transcendental curves, and (^ramer founded the 
theory of singulariticH Clairaut (1731) at- 
tacked the problem of double curvature; Monge 
introduced the use of difierential equations. 
Mobius (1862) summed up the classification of 
the cubic curve. Zeiitlien (1874) did the same 
for the quarties, and Bobillier (1827) first used 
trilinear coordinates (q.\ ). In 1828 Plficker 
published the first volume of his AnalyUach-yeo- 
metrischc Entnickclungen^ which introduced 
abridged notation and marked a new era in 
analytic geometry To him is due (1833) the 
general treatment of foci, a complete classifica- 
tion of cubies (1835), and his celebrated “six 
etpiations” 1842). Hesse (1844) gave a com- 
plete theory of inflections and introduced the 
so-called Hessian curve as the first instance of 
a covanant of a ternary form. To Chasles 
(qv.) is due the method of characteristics de- 
veloped by Hnlphen (1876) and Schubert 
(1879), and the general theory of correspond- 
ence (1864), completed by Cayley (1866) and 
Brill (1873). Cayley's influence was also very 
great. He advanced the work of Plilcker, in- 
vestigated bitangents and osculating conics, 
extended the properties of covariants and in- 
variants, as well as Salmon’s theory of recip- 
rocal surfaces and the theory of double curva- 
ture. Mention should also be made of the* 
labors of Jean-Claude Bouquet (1819-85) and 
Charlcs-Auguste-Albert Briot (1817-82), two of 
Cauchy’s most eminent pupils, whose labors In 
the field of geometry and theory of functions 
are well known. Their Legom de giom4tri€ 
analytique (Paris, 1847) has been translated 
into English (Chicago, 1896) and forms an ex- 
cellent introduction to the subject. Besidjes the 
works of those mentiemed in connection with 
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the derelofimeiit of curves, consult, for ttieory: 
Balinon, Trmttse on the Utgher Plane Curves 
(DiiMin, 1852) ; Btudy, Vorlesungen uber 
auHffewaklte (tegmntande der Oeometne (Leip- 
ssig, 1911); Clehsch, Vorlesungen uber Oeome- 
trie (ib., vol. i, 1875-76; voL ii, 1891) ; Btoudo, 
Analgttsche Oeometne des Punkt^paarer, des 
Kegelschmttes und der Flache eweiter Ordnung 
(lb., 1910) ; Runge, Analgtwche Oeometrte der 
Ehene (ib., 1908); Hilbert, in the Mathemat- 
iuche Annalen^ vol. xxxviii; Brill-Noetber, in 
the Jahreabertcht dea deutach Math,- \ erein., vol. 
iii ; and for history, Merriman and W'oodward, 
Higher Mathematics, chap, xi (New York, 
1896) ; Brocard, Notes de hihhographie den 
vourbes giomSttigues (Bar-le-Duc, 1897-99). 

CUBVE Of f tTBSHIT. The problem of the 
curve of pursuit first attracted attention in the 
following form: To find the path of a dog which 
takes the shortest course to reiich his inast<‘r, 
while the master is walking in a straight line. 
This problem, though stated in various forms, 
resolves itself mathematically into finding the 
curve traced by a point .1 whose movement is 
always directed towards a point B moving on 
a known curve. The curve setmis to ha\e been 
studied first by Pierre Bouguer (1732). The 
result is, in general, an algebraic cur\e, in 
particular cases, logarithmic. For a solution 
of the problem, consult Salmon, Tieattsc on the 
Higher Plane (hirres (Dublin, 1852). 

CUBVE OP SINES. A curve whosi' ordi- 
nati‘8 are equal or proportional to the sines of 
a variable angle and whose abscissaM are equal 
to the corresponding arcs of the unit circle. 
This curve is also called an harmonic curve, it 
being the curvt* in which a musical string vi- 
brates when siiunded. 



CtraVE OF BIKES. 


In the figure, OA repre^ehts the length of an 
arc whose sine is i/,. OB the length of an arc 
whose sine is 3/3. and so on. The ordinate Vs 
is the sine of 90“. and is the maximum ordi- 
nate* of the curve. D, which corresponds to 
an angle of 180®, is a point of inflection, the 
radius of curvature being infinite. Similarly 
the curves of the other trigonometric functions 
(eoeine, tangent, etc.) may be reprinted 
graphically. 

CHBVBS, Anticlinal and Synclinal. See 
Anticl ine a nd Syncline. 

CHB^PEN, John (1816-80). An English 
music reformt'r and writer. He w’as born at 
Heckmondwike, in Yorkshire, and w^as early in- 
fluenced by the community music, in those da\s 
characteristic of every Yorkshire village. The 


influence of Handel, and his oratorios, mote 
than any other single factor, had caused choral 
and philharmonic societies to spring up through- 
out the northern counties of England. In order 
to develop these and the numerous local band 
organisations, C’urw’en, then a dissenting minis- 
ter, resigned his pastorate and, becoming inter- 
ested in the ^‘tonic sol-fa*’ system, invented by 
Miss S. A. Glover, spent his entire time in 
propagating it. In 1853 he had begun to found 
associations for spreading the theory and in 
1862 established the Tonic Sol-Fa College. He 
was successful enough to start a publishing 
house in London, where he published the Tome 
Pol-Fa Reporter. Nearly all of his many pub- 
lications are for the system of his choice. He 
died at Heaton Mersey, near Manchester. Con- 
sult J. S. Cunven, Memorials of John Curicen 
(lAmdon, 1882). 

CTJBITONSVILLE. A borough in Clear- 
field Co., Pa., 34 miles (direct) northwest of 
Altoona, on the New York Central and Hudson 
River, the Buffalo, Rochester, and Pittsburgh, 
and the Pennsylvania railroads, and on the Sus- 
quehanna River ( Map * Pennsylvania, D 5 ) . 
The chief industries are coal mining, tanning, 
and the manufacture of fire brick. Pop., 1900, 
1937; 1910, 2549. 

CITBZOLA, kooi-dzf/lii (Slav. *Korcula, an- 
cient Coteyia Sup a so called from the sombre 
color of its pine forests) An island in the 
Adriatic, off the coast of the Austrian Ci own- 
land of Dalmatia, of which it forms adminis- 
tratively a part, and is situated in lat 43° N. 
and long 17® E. It is about 2.> miles long, 
has an area of 107 square miles, and is hilly, 
the greatest altitude being 1880 feet It is 
well wooded and produi(*s grain, wine, and 
olives. The inhabitants are engaged chiefly in 
boatbuilding, seafaring, and fislimg. There are 
several good harliors Pop. of Curzola admin- 
istrative district, Dec. 31, 1910, 29,908, al- 
most entirely Roman Catholic. The principal 
towns are (’urrola, the administrative seat, with 
2157 inhabitants in 1010 (as a commune. 7144), 
and Blatta, with 6837 inhabitants (as a eom- 
ninne, 88(52). The island came under Aiistiian 
rule in 1815. 

CtTB'ZON, Geobge Nathaniel, Earl (fb 
zoN OF Kedleston (1859- ) All English 

statesman, born at Kedleston He studied at 
Balliol College, Oxford, became assistant private 
secretary to the Marqun of Salisbury in 1885, 
and from 1886 to 1898 sat as a Conservative 
for the Southport division of southwest Lan- 
cashire, In 1891-92 he was Undersecretary of 
State for India and in ISO.Ii-OS Undersecretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. He was appointed, 
in 1898. Viceroy and Governor-General of 
India. He gave himself up to the duties of his 
office with almost unprecedented devotion and 
energy, making the promotion of the material 
w'elfare of the jieople of India his special con- 
cern. Owing, however, to his masterful dispo- 
sition, he did not escape criticism, and, m 
particular, the partition of Bengal in 1905 
aroused violent resentment among the natives. 
In the same year he came into conflict with 
Lord Kitchener, commander in chief of the 
forces, over the latter’s proposals looking to the 
restriction of the power of the civil government 
over the army, and when the home government 
supported Lord Kitchener, the Viceroy resigned, 
Aug. 12, 1905. He did not, however, retire from 
public life. In 1008 he became chancellor of 
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Chcford Uravem^ and in the e&me year a peer 
of Irelauad* In Whe latter capacity, in 1910, 
he was one of the most influential leaders of 
the Unionist party in their great struggle 
with the Libemls, and it was owing <»n- 
siderably to Ms influence that the House of 
Lords permitted the Parliament bill to be- 
come law, Curzon became known also as an 
advocate of unirersal military service and an 
active opponent of woman’s suffrage. In 1895 
he marri<^ Miss Leiter, of Chicago, who died in 
1906. He published; Russia m Central .4«io 
i 1889) ; Persia mid the Persian Question ( 1892) ; 
Problems of the Far East (1894). Consult Lip- 
sett, Lord Curzon in India, 1898-1905 (London, 
1906). 

CTJ'SA, Nikolas of, or Nikolaus Cusanus 
(1401-64). A Roman Catholic philosopher and 
theologian. He was born at Kues, on the Mo- 
selle. m the Diocese of Treves; educated at 
Deventer by the Brethren of the Common Life 
and at the University of Padua; became Arch- 
deacon of Li4ge and attended the Council of 
Basel (1431-49). where he opposed the papal 
claims- but, altering his views, he entered the 
papal service and was made a cardinal in 1448; 
Bishop of Brixeii in the Tirol, and papal legate 
for Germany In 1450. He died at Todi. Italy, 
Aug, 11, 1464. He was interested in promoting 
reform in the church. As a philosopher, he was 
one of the first to break with the ruling 
scholasticism. He taught that God cannot be 
apprehended by the intellect, but by intui- 
tion. As a mathematician and natural' philoso- 
pher, he first taught the revolution of the earth 
about the sun and the plurality of worlds, as 
critic, he declared the so-called “Donation of 
Constantine” to be a forgery. His most im- 
portant writings have been translated into Ger- 
man by F. A Scharpir (Freiburg, 1862), who 
also published the first part of a biography 
(Mainz, 1842), and subsequently Der Cardinal 
und B well of ytkolaus ron Cum (Tilhingen, 
1871). Consult also Falkenburg, Grundzuge 
der IGuhiSophte dcs Xtkolaus ron Cum (Bres- 
lau. 1880) : Schanz, Cardinal Kikolaus ron 
Cum ah Mathcmatiker (Rottweil, 1872) ; id.. 
Die asi? onomischen Anschanungen des ytkolaus 
ron Cusa und seme Zett (ib., 1873); Hoffding, 
History of Modem Philosophy, vol. i (New York, 
1999). 

CIT'SACK, lilAKY Fkaxces (1820-99). An 
Irish nun, known as the Nuv of Kevmabe. 
8he was born near Dublin, Ireland, and spent 
her youth in England, where she joined a Church 
of England sisterhood. She later bi'came a Cath- 
olic and upon her return to Ireland took a deep 
interest in the Franciscan sisterhoods known as 
Poor Clares, or^nized for the purpose of pro- 
viding poor and friendless girls with a useful 
education. From 1861 to 1884 she conducted 
the celebrated convent of Poor Clares, estab- 
lished by her at Kenmare. In 1884 Pope Leo 
XIII sanctioned the founding of the order 
known as Sisters of Peace After the estab- 
lishment of a house in Nottingham, England, 
in 1884, she founded a branch of the order 
at Jersey City, N. J. (1885). Among her 
works are: A BtudenPs Manual of Irish His- 
tory (1870) ; a biography of O’Connell (1872); 
Woman’s Work in Modem Society (1874) ; The 
Book of the Blessed Ones: The Trias Thau- 
maturga (1877), lives of St. Patrick, St. 
Bridget, St. Columba; and several volumes on 
the riirine of the Virgin at Kinock, County Mayo. 


Ckmsult The Nun of Kmmam: An Antohiaf- 
raphy (Boston, 1888). 

CTTSACK-SltraH, Bm Mmxt (1859- ). 

An English legislator. He was bom at Dublin 
and was edu^^ted at the Middle Temple. After 
acting for one year m Consul at Samoa and 
Deputy Commissioner for the western Pacific, 
he was in 1891 sent as Consul Geneod to Val- 
paraiso, whence he was again transferred in 
1892 to the Tokelau Islands. As special judi- 
cial commissioner to Samoa, he acted, conjointly 
with the consuls of Germany and the Uni^l 
States, as receiver and cust^ian of the reve- 
nues of the islands and as President of the 
municipality of Apia. From June, IMK), to 
December, 1901, he was charge d’affaires at 
Santiago, and w^as Consul General at Valpa- 
raiso in 1898-1905. 

CXJS'CHS, See Phalakqeb, and Plate of 
PllAl.AXOFBS. 

CUSCUS. See Vetivfb. 

CUS'CUTA. See Doddkb. 

CtTSH (Heb. Kiish). The eldest son of Ham, 
according to the genealt^ical scheme given in 
the tenth chapter of Genesis. In the Bible he 
seems to he regarded as the eponymous an- 
cestor of the Cushites, or people of tlie land of 
Cush, a country mentioned in a number of 
nassages of the Old Testament. The Babylonian 
Nimrod is also said (Gen. x. 8) to have been 
a son of Cush. The “Land of Cush” is rimdered 
“.Ethiopia” in the Septuagmt, in the Vulgate, 
and in most modern versions of the Bible, and 
until comparativtdy recent times the country 
has Iw'en generally identified with the ancient 
Ethiopia (i.e, Xuhia), called by the Egyptians 
K6sh, though some scholars have supposed that 
it also included a portion of Arabia. Some 
modern critics believe that in Gen. x Cush 
(v. 6) the brother of Mizraim (Egypt) and 
Cl!usli (v. 8) the father of the Babylonian Nim- 
rod arc two different piTsons, and that the 
name of the second Cush represents Kashshu, 
an old name for Babylonia. They further main- 
tain that the Arabian Cushites (<»en. x. 7) 
Were also of a different stock, and that thus, 
under the same name, three different peoples are 
confused in the biblical aeeoimt, Gther schol- 
ars, how'cver, adhering to the older view, be- 
lieve that the dark Ethiojuan race once extended 
across Arabia into, or even beyond, Babylonia. 

CUSHAT, kysh'flt (AB. eOsceote, ring dove, 
from cucu, quick -}- sceotan, to shoot*, so called 
from the bird’s swift flight), or Cusiiie-Doo 
(B eottiHh). A dove. 

CUSHING, kusli'Ing, Caleb (1800-79). An 
American statesman, the first American Minister 
Plenipotentiary to China. He was born at 
Balislmry, Mass., and was educated at Harvard, 
where he graduated wiien 17 years old. He 
practiced law at Newburyport and was elected 
to the Btete Legislature in 1825 and to the 
State Senate in 1826. From 1829 to 1831 he 
traveled in Europe. He was elected to Congress 
in 1835 and served four terms as a Whig, but 
afterw’ard joined the Democratic party. Presi- 
dent Tyler nominated him as Secretary of the 
Tr^sury, hut the Senate rejected the nomina- 
tion. Tyler then appointed him Minister to 
China, where new ports were to be opened ac- 
cording to the Treaty of Nanking. Here he 
made good use of his erudition and talents. 
When he arrived, Feb. 24, 1844, at Canton in the 
frigate Brandywine, he had already made the 
general outline of the treaty, which greatly 
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abridged tbe gobteqii^it n^Miaiiona. The 
Peking government honored the United States 
by sending as High Treaty Commimlcmmt Ki- 
Ying, a member of the Imperial family, who, on 
July 3, 1844, signed the convention, which con- 
tained 16 provisions not included either in 
the English Treaty at Nanking or in the treaty 
supplementary thereto. Among th^ was the 
right of Christian missionaries to follow the 
openings of commerce and to build dwelling 
houses, churches, and hospitals and to have 
cemeteries, while Chinese scholars acting as 
teaciicrs or assistants were to be protected from 
injury. The purchase of books was legalized, 
and American citizens were forbidden to engage 
m the opium trade, or to use the flag of the 
I’nited Btotes to cover a violation of the laws 
of China. In short, this treaty, because of its 
fullness of detail and clear exhibition of the 
rights conceded by the Chinese government to 
foreigners dwelling within its borders, was the 
leading authority in settling disputes until 
1860, when foreigners were admitted to Peking. 

After his return to the United States Cushing 
advocated the Mexican War and furnished the 
necessary funds to equip a regiment of which he 
was made colonel. He subsequently rose to be 
brigadier general. In 1852 he became associate 
justice of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts 
and in 1853 entered the cabinet of President 
Pierce as AttorneyJleneral, serving through the 
entire administration. He favored the Union 
cause during the Civil War. When the arbitra- 
tion of the “Alabama (’laims” was to be settled 
at (leneva in 1871, President Grant chose Mr. 
Cushing as one of the three men who were to be 
counsel for the United Btates. In 1873 he was 
nominated Cliief Justice of the United States, 
but the nomination was withdrawn. From 1874 
to 1877 he was Minister of the United States at 
the court of Spam. Mr. Cushing was a man of 
unusual erudition and of rare ability, imposing 
in person and forcible in argument. He was the 
author, among other works, of The Practical 
Principles of Political Economy (1820), The 
Growth and Territorial Progress of the United 
States (1839) ; Pemtmscences of Spam (1833) ; 
llmtorical Renew of the Late Revolution tn 
France (1833) . The Treaty of \Ya^hington 
(1873). 

CHSHXHO, Fbank Hamilton (1857-1900). 
An American ethnologist. He was born at 
Northeast, Pa., speut lus boyhood on a farm 
in New York State, and at the age of 16 began 
excavations on the sites of Indian camps. He 
studied for a time at Cornell University m 
1875 and in 1876 had charge of a part of the 
National Museum collection at the Centennial 
Exposition at Philadelphia. He went to New 
Mexico in 1879 as assistant ethnologist of the 
United States Bureau of Ethnology and re- 
mained for three years among the Zufti Indiana. 
He was adopted into the tribe, made a thorough 
study of the habits, folklore, language, and 
history of the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico 
and Arizona, and became the recognized author- 
ity in this branch of American etlinol<^. In 
1896 he conducted the Fepper-Hearst expi^ition 
to the Gulf ctMist of Florida and published a 
Report on the Key Bicellers of Florida. 

Among his publications are : ZuAi Fetiches 
(1881) ; The Relationakip between ZuM Socio- 
logic and Mythic Systems (1882) ; The Nation 
of the Willows (1882); Adtwntures in Zuhi 
(1883); Studies of Ancient Pmblo Kemmic 


Art, as Illustrative of Zuhi Culture Orowth 
{ 1884 ) ; ZuM Breadstuff ( 1885 ) . A volume en- 
titled Zuhi Folk-Tales was published posthu- 
mously in 19(M1. 

CUSHOlO, Habvey (Williams) (1869- 
). An American surgeon, born in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. He was educated at Yale and Har- 
vard universities, and in 1895 took up the prac- 
tice of surgery. From 1902 to 1911 he was 
associate professor of surgery at Johns Hopkins 
University, and in the latter year he became 
professor of surgery at Harvard. With Dr. 
George W. Crile (q.v.) he made an important 
contribution to the study of blood pressure in 
surgery. (See Blood Pbessube.) In 1913 he 
received an honorary fellowship from the Royal 
College of Surgeons. He is author of Dr. Garth, 
the Kit-Kat Poet, 1661-1718 (1906) and The 
Pituitary Body and its Disorders (1912). 

CUSHING, Luther Stearns ( 1803-56 ) . An 
American lawyer and law reporter, best known 
as the author of a Manual of Parliamentary 
Practice, commonly known as Cushing’s Manual 
(1845), a work which is still regarded as an 
authority. He was a native of ^ssachusetts 
and was judge of the Court of Common Pleas 
in Boston and reporter for the Supreme Court 
of the State. His publications include: Treatise 
on Trustee Process (1837) ; Treatise on Reme- 
dial Law (1837) ; Reports of Controverted Elec- 
tion Cases in Massachusetts (1852), Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Roman Civil Law (1854) ; 
Lex Parliamentaria Americana (1856; 9th ed., 
1874). 

CUSHING, Thomas (1725-88). An Ameri- 
can statesman, born in Boston. He was a 
graduate of Harvard, was Speaker in 1766-74 
of the Massachusetts Assembly, and in 1774-75 
was a member of the First and Second Conti- 
nental Congresses. In England he had the 
groundless reputation before the outbreak of the 
war of being the great leader of the American 
revolutionary movement, and Dr, Johnson, in 
some of his pamphlets, accused him of aiming at 
an American crown. At home, however, he made 
himself unpopular by opposing the Declaration 
of Independence. From 1780 to 1788 he was 
Lieutenant Governor of Massachusetts. In 1788 
he was a member of the convention which rati- 
fied the Federal Constitution for Massachusetts. 

CUSHING, William (1732-1810). An Amer- 
ican jurist, born at Scituate, Mass. He w’as ap- 
pointed Chief Justice of the State Superior Court 
in 1777, became an associate justice of the 
United States Supreme Court in 1789, and in 
1796 declined the Chief Justiceship, for which 
he had been nominated by Washington. He was 
a founder of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. 

CUSHING, William Barker (1842-74). An 
American naval officer, born in Delafield, Wis. 
He studied at the United States Naval Academy 
from 1857 to 1861, and at the outbreak of the 
Civil War entered the United States navy as a 
volunteer. In 1862 he was promoted to Iw lieu- 
tenant. * He soon became known for his fearless 
and successful performance of perilous tasks 
assigned to him, the most notable of which was 
the destruction by torpedo of the Confederate 
ram Albemarle, on the night of Oct. 27, 1864, 
at her moorings in Plymouth Harbor, N. C. 
This exploit won him the thanks of Congress 
and the rank of lieutenant commander. He 
also led a land attack on Fort Fisher in 1865, 
and later he served in the Pacific and Asiatic 
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CIJSHZH6, WnxiAM Hehby (1852- ). 

A Quiadian manufacturer and gtatesman. He 
was bora near Kenilworth, Ontario, and was 
^u<»ted at the public sehools. ‘After working 
on a farm for some years he went wi^t to Cal- 
mly in 1883 and engird in biwin^s, later ^ 
coming the head of an important manufacturing 
concern and the owner of extensive timber limits 
in British Columbia and elsewhere. In 1905 
he» was elects! Liiieral member for Calgary in 
the Alberta Legislature; and in the same year, 
when the government of Ali»erta was organized 
with Alexander Cameron Rutlierford as I’remier, 
Cushing became Minister of Public Works, re- 
taining that position until 1910. He was the 
first Canadian to make ownership of telephones 
a part of government policy. 

CXTSHMAK, Allebton Sewabd ( 1867- ) . 

An American chemist, bora in Rome, Italy, and 
educated at the Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 
at Freilierg, and at Heidellierg, Harvard, and 
Johns Hopkins universities. He was associate 
professor of cheinistri' at Bryn Mawr College in 
1900-01, associate director of the Office of Pub- 
lic Roads, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, for eight \ears, and then (1910) founded 
and became director of the Institute of In- 
dustrial Research. He is author of The Cw- 
roston and Preservation of Iron and httrel 
(1910), and of the following bulletins of the 
Department of Agriculture- The Useful Proper- 
ties of CJau (1904) ; The Decompositions of the 
Feldspars ( 1907 ) , The Use of Feldspathtc Rocks 
as Ferttlneis (1907) and also a bulletin of the 
Institute of Industrial Research, The Presert'a- 
iton of the Exterior of Wooden Buildings 
(1911) 

CUSHMAN, kysh'm&n, Ciiablotte Sauivdebs 
(1816-76). A celebrated American actress, liest 
remembered perhaps for her acting of Meg Mer- 
rilies in Hcott’s dug Mann4*rtng. She wag. born 
in Boston, July 23, 1816, of Puritan descent, and 
was the eldest of five children left poor with 
their motlier by the early death of their father, 
a West India merchant. She liad, how-ever, a 
fine contralto voice, which she cultivated, and 
in 1835 she made her appearance as an opera 
singer in the Marriage of Figaro, Her prospects 
were bright, when shortly aftenvard in Kew 
Orleans her voice suddenly failed. She was 
greatly disheartened, but, at the rwiuest of a 
tragedian (Mr. Barton), she undertook her first 
dramatic part. Lady Macbeth, which became one 
of her greatest roles. Long afterward Lawrenee 
Barrett said of her: “To the last she was the 
greatest Lady Jklacbeth of her age.” She played 
for a time in Albany and elsewhere, and then 
began at the Park Theatre, New York, an en- 
gagement which lasted for several years. She 
took a great variety of parts, both comedy and 
tragedy, among them Bianca, Helen McGregor, 
Queen Gertrude, Goneril, Nancy Sikes, her won- 
derful Meg Merrilies, and later, Queen Katha- 
rine, Cardinal Wolsey, Ophelia, Lady Teazle, 
and many others. In 1844, after a period of 
successful management in Philadelphia and a 
tour with Macready, whom she had supported 
before, she went to England. She met with 
great success; while there she and her sister 
Susan made their first appearance in Romeo and 
Juliet, which had, for that period, an exeeption- 
allv long run in London. She returned to 
America in 1849, but revisited Europe several 


tim^. In 1856 she went to Reams, where the 
had a home for some years. She was honored in 
the most cultivated society of Kurojie and 
America, not only as a great artist, but as a 
good woman. During the Civil War she show^^ 
her patriotM^spirit by giving performances for 
the benefit o; tlie Sanitary Commission, con- 
tributing in this way over $80(h>. In her later 
years she w-as known as a reader, with singular 
interpretative powers. Her last appeaimnce on 
the New’ York stage. Nov. 7, 1874, was a memo- 
rable oecasion. She played Lady MaclM'th. When 
the curtain fell, a body of eminent citizens, with 
William Cullen Bryant as spokesman, cam® 
upon the stage and presented the actress with 
a laurel crown, iiihcriU‘d (\ C. — Palmam gui 
meruit ferat. Charlotte Cushman never mar- 
ried. She died in Boston, Feb. 18, 1876. In 
1880 her grave in Mount Auburn was marbl'd 
by an obelisk which in form is a copy of 
Cleopatra's Needle as it stood in Heliopolis. 
Consult: .Stebbiiis, Charlotte Cushman Her 
Letters and Memories of her Life (Boston, 
1878) ; Clement. Charlotte Cushman (ib., 1882) ; 
Cook, Hours leith the Plapers (London, 1881) . 
W. T. Price, J Life of Charlotte Cushnmn (New 
York, 1894) ; H. A. Clapp’s Remmiscrnces of a 
Dtamatw Critic (Boston, 1002). 

CUSHMAN, Robert (c. 1580- 1625). One of 
the founders of the colony at Plymouth, Mass, 
lie was born in Kent and arranged the emigra- 
tion of the Pilgrims to Holland, later following 
them to Leyden. He accompanied Deacon Car- 
ver upon his fruitless mission to London (1617), 
assisted Brewster in obtaining a patent from the 
King (1619), and, together with Carver, char- 
tered tile Mapfloirtr. He emigrated to New Eng- 
land with his son Thomas in 1621 in the ship 
Fortune and, leaving him there in the care of 
Governor Bradford, returned to Europe three 
weeks later to act ns the agent of the colonists 
in London. Thc' cebtirated sermon on “Bin and 
the Danger of Self-Love,” delivered by him be- 
fore his departure, is memorable as being the 
lirst published discourse delivered at Plymouth 
and is the oldest sermon extant delivered in 
America. It was printed in London in 1622 and 
in Boston m 1724 and 1780. The strip of ter- 
ritory on Cape Ann s<*cured by him and Edward 
Winslow m 1623 aftervrard became the site of 
the first successful settlement established within 
the iKiundaries of the Massachusetts Bay Colony, 
Sixty facsimile copies of his famous sermon were 
published at Boston in 1870. 

CUSINS, kQz^nz, Sib William George (1833- 
93). An Pmglish composer, born in I.<ondon. 
He sang in the chapel royal at the age of 10. 
Sotm afterward he was simt to study under 
Fetis in Brussels and upon his return obtain<*d 
the King’s scholarship at the Royal Academy 
of Music At the age of 16 he was appointed 
organist to the Queen’s private chapel, and in 
1867 he succeeded Sterndale Bennett as con- 
ductor of the Philharmonic Society, which posi- 
tion he retained until 1883. In 1875 he became 
examining professor at Queen’s College, and in 
1876 joint examining professor of gcbolarships 
at the National Training School of Music. In 
recognition of his services in behalf of art, lie 
was knighted in 1892. Thc few but highly 
meritorious compositions which he wrote in- 
clude; Royal Wedding Herenata (1863); 
Gideon, an oratorio (Gloucester Festival, 1871) ; 
Masonic Prayers Set to Music; Respmmes to 
the Commandments; Te Deum; pianoforte con- 
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e«rto in A minor, a violin concerto, a se^m- 
phony, two overtures, a septet for woodwind 
instruments, some chamber music, and several 
songs. 

OtlSS. A fish of the cod family (Broeme 
hroswe), frequenting rocky Idlges fn the North 
Atlantic, especially olf the sh^ores of Scandi- 
navia and Newfoundland. It has much the same 
habits and characteristics as the cod and is 
more extensively iwed in northern Europe than 
in America, where it has never found favor in 
market. Bee Plate of Rockfish, Bunfish, etc. 

CtrSP (from Lat. mapts, point, spear). In 
architecture, the point formed by the meeting 
of two small arches, or foils, decorating the 
intrados of an arch. From its simplest form 
in late Romanescjue buildings, it was developed 
by the Gothic builders into a highly ornate fea- 
ture of the tracery in windows and on walls. 
In the earlicnr forms the cusp was always a 
solid triangular projection; in the more elab- 
orate form it inclosi’d a triangular opening 
(open cusp). The cusp, closed or solid, appears 
also in Hispano-Moresque and Indo-Moalem 
architecture. For illustration, see Abch. 

OtfSPABIA BABK. See Angostura Bark. 

CtrSSlIT, The capital of a canton in 

,the Department of Allier, France, on the Sichon, 
2 miles northeast of Vichy (Map: France, S., 
11 2). It 18 an ancient town, dating from 
a convent founded in 886, which was created 
an abbey in the thirteenth century. It has 
interesting fifteenth and si.xteenth century 
houses, and the Grosse Tour, now a prison, is 
a relic of the mediawal fortifications built by 
Louis XI, now replaced by boulevards, which 
surrounded the town It is noted for its cold 
mineral springs and lias manufactures of 
linen, chalk, textiles, oil, paper, confections, 
and baskets. Pop., 1901, 6.598; 1911, 6941. 

Consult Giraudet, Topographic physique et 
medical c dc Cusset. 

CirSSO. See Koobso. 

CXTST, Lionel (1859- ). An English 

author and art critic. He was born in London 
and was educated at Eton and Cambridge. In 
1882 he entered the War Office and two years 
later was appointed assistant in the department 
of prints and drawings in the British Museum. 
He was director of the National Portrait Gal- 
lery from 1895 to 1909, wlien he became direc- 
tor of the National Gallery, and after 1901 he 
was also surveyor of the King’s pictures and 
works of art. Ilia publications include: Index 
of Artists Represented in Department of Prints 
and Dramngs in British Museum (part i. 1893; 
part ii, 1896) ; Albrecht Durcr, a- Study of hts 
Life and Art (1897) : The Master *'E. SP and 
the “Ars MortendP (1898) ; A History of Eton 
College (1899) ; D nice's Chatsworih Sketch- 

Book (1901); Anthony Van Dyck (1903); 
Angelo Bastiani: A Story of Modern Venice 
(1M4); The Bridgewater House Gallery 
(1904); The Royal Collection of Paintings^ 
Buckingham Palace (1905) ; Eton College Por- 
traits (1909); Anthony Tm Dyck, a Further 
Study (1911) ; Notes on Pictures 4» the Royal 
Collections (1911) ; History of the Society of 
Dilcmnti (1898; 1914). 

CtlST, Robert Needham (1821-1909). An 
English Orientalist. lie Was born at Cockayne 
Hatley, Bedfordshire, was educated at Eton, 
and, entering tlie East Indian service, toede 
honors in the College of Fort William, Calcutta, 
for dcill in four Oriental languages. For many 


years he ^rv^ with the military in various 
parts of India, took part in several battles, and 
was present at the taking of Lahore in 1846. 
He also took an active part in the pacification 
of the Punjab after the Sepoy Mutiny in 1858. 
After his return from the ;&ist he filled various 
local ofliees and became a member of several 
societies. He died on Oct. 28, 1909. Among 
his 60 works are; Modern Languages of the 
East Indies (1878); Modem Languages of 
Africa (1883); Modem Languages of Oceania 
( 1887 ) ; Modern Languages of the Caucasian 
Group (1887) ; Modem Languages of the Turki 
Branch of the Ural- Alt ate Family (1889) ; Lin- 
guistic and Oriental Essays (5), seven series 
(1880-1904); Clouds on the Horizon (1890); 
Life Memmr (1899). 

CUSTANCE. See Constance. 

CHS'TABD APPLE. A common name in 
the West Indies and other tropical countries 
for several fruits of the genus Anona of the 
family Anonacese, Borne of the fruits of this 
genus are among the most delicious produced 
in tropical countries, as the cherimoyer (q.v.), 
and even the common custard apple {Anona 
reticulata) of the East and West Indies. The 
custard apple is a large, dark-brown, roundish 
fruit, sometimes from its size and appearance 
called “bullock’s heart” in the West Indies; 
tfie tree is of considerable size. The custard- 
apple family is represented in the northern 
United States by the common papaw {Asimina, 
now Urarta, triloba). There are two or three 
which arc natives of western Africa. To the 
genus Anona also belong the sweetsop, the sour- 
sop, the pinana, or pinha, all of them tropical 
American fruits, and the alligator apple of the 
West Indies {Anona palustris), a fruit which 
in its present unimproved state is probably 
not worth cultivation. Quite recently plant 
breeders have bc-en giving increased attention 
to this group of fruits, with the view of ex- 
tending their comracreial culture. to semitropieal 
sections of the United States and elsewhere. A 
number of species are now being grown to a 
small extent in southern Florida and California. 

CXrS'TEB, George Armstrong ( 1839-76). An 
American soldier, born in New Rumley, Harri- 
son Co., Ohio. He graduated at West Point in 
1861, was assigned as a second lieutenant to 
the Fifth Unit<5 States Cavalry, and arrived at 
the front on the day of the first battle of 
Bull Run. He served successively as an aid 
on the staffs of Generals Phil KeaVny, William 
F. Smith, and McClellan, was promoted to be a 
captain of volunteers, and served throughout 
the Peninsular campaign of 1862. In June, 
1863, he was made a brigadier general of v’olun- 
teers, and was placed in command of a brigade 
of Michigan volunteer cavalry, which under his 
leadership became one of the most efficient and 
best-trained bodies of cavalry in the Federal 
army. At the head of these troops he distin- 
guished himself at the battle of Gettysburg. 
His brigade was then attached to Sheridan’s 
cavalry corps, with which he served in the 
campaigns in Virginia in the spring and sum- 
mer of 1864 and the subsequent operations in 
the Shenandoah valley. Placed in command of 
the Third Division of Sheridan’s corps, he won 
a victory at Woodstock and distinguished him- 
self at the second battle of Winchester (C^ar 
Creek). He was hrevetted major general of 
volunteers on Oct. 19, 1864, for his services, 
defeated General Early at Wayn^boro, and todc 
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pari in teittles of Fit© Forks, Dinwiddie 
Oarthonse, and other engagements of OranFs 
last campaign. After aevei^ montlis’ serriee 
in Texas daring the winter of 18M-d6, he ap- 
pKed for leave of abswiee, in order to accf^t 
the offer which had li^en made him take 
command of the cavalry which Jaar^ was or- 
^nizing to drive the Emperor Maximilian out 
of Mexico. His request being denied, he ac- 
cepted the pt^ition of lieutenant colonel of the 
Beventii Cavalry. In 1867-48 he gained his first 
experience as an Indian fighter in Gen. W. S. 
Hancock's campaign against the Cheyennes, 
bringing the campaign to a 8ucc»»8gful eonclusitm 
by a decisive defeat of the Indians at Washita, 
Ind. Ter., in November, 1868. From 1871 to 
1873 he was stationed with his regiment in Ken- 
tucky In the spring of the latter year he was 
ordered to Dakota Territory to protect the sur- 
veyors of the Northern Pacific Railway while 
looting that line through the Indian country 
west of the Missouri River, llie discovery of 
gold in the Black Hills led to an influx of wiiite 
gold swkers into land belonging to the Sioux, and 
during the next three jt^ars CusUt and his com- 
mand s»aw consideralde active 8t‘rvice m the Bl^k 
Hills country and along the valley of the Yel- 
lowstone In the spring of 187C General Sher- 
idan pUnniHi a campaign against the Indians 
which he hoped would be decisive. Tliree cx- 
ptditioiis were set under way, with the expecta- 
tion tiiat they would meet and act in conjunc- 
tion against Sitting Bull and his force of about 
6000 Indians, who were 8iip{K)sed to Ik* encamped 
somewhere m*ar the ]uncture of the Rosebud and 
the YTllow stone. General (’rook, with 1000 
troops, was to advince nortliward from Fort 
Laramie, General Terry, with a similar force, 
was to march westward, and General OiblMin, 
with 450 men, was to come down from the north- 
west Custer and his regiment of 624 strong 
formed pait of General Terry’s force On June 17 
Crook, feeling ins way along the Yellowstone, 
came ujion Cra/y Horse and some hundred of Ins 
bravi'fe on the Rosebud and engaged them in a 
sharp but iiiclKisive struggle Terry and Gilibon 
had meanwhile effectiHl a junction on the Y’ellow’- 
stone, at the mouth of the Big Horn, without en- 
eountermg Indians in any number After their 
engagement with (’rook on the Rosebud, Crazy 
Horse and Sitting Bull led their forces in a south- 
westerly direction, until they w’cre directly south 
of Terry and Gibbon, where they set up their 
tept‘e8 on the west bank of the Little Big Horn. 
This new move of the Indians was discovered hy 
scouts s(‘nt out by Terry, w4o immediatelj de- 
termined to march upon them. Terry, having no 
intimation of Crook’s defeat, sent Custer w ith the 
Seventh Cavalry scouting up the Ros<‘bud to 
locate the enemy. He himself w'cnt to the mouth 
of the Big Horn with steamboats to ferry Gib- 
bon's men across the river and planned to re|om 
Custer at the junction of the Big Horn and Little 
Big Horn. But on June 24, Custer’s scouts in- 
formed him that the enemy was located on the 
west hank of the Little Big Horn. He supposed 
that there w-ould not be serious opposition from 
one Indian village, and although he did not know 
the strength of the enemy, prepared to attack In 
the hope of trapping the Indians by strategy, be 
formed his troops into three divisions. He kept 
with himself five companies, with which he planned 
to attack that part of the villa^ that lay diri^ly 
before him, dividing the remaining six companies 
betw'een Ylajor Reno and Captain Benteen, the 


latter being ^sit twu miles to the SRouHiwmxd, 
while Reno advanced midway b^ween Banteot 
and Custer. Tlius fatally divided, the Seventli 
Cavalry advam^d to the attack of an enemy 
greatly outnumbering them, Benteen's advance 
him far Miuth 0 ? the village. B^o’s ratlier 
spiritless attack led him against the south end 
of tlie village, where he was repuls^wl and driven 
back across the river to the slieW^r of a pro- 
tecting bluff. Custer and his five cmnpaaies 
daslied almost at the centre of the Indians, 
w'ere driven back and surrounded, but fought 
on desperately until the entire rommand of 208 
men were kilii'd. llie engagement lasted per- 
haps not more than tweiitv minutes. Reno lest 
56 officers and men. Neither Sitting Bull nor 
Rain m the Fat^^ were in this battle Tlie Imdies 
were found the next day, when Terry’s troops 
relieved the reunited forctnj of Ihuitei'ii and Reno, 
W’ho had been holding their position on tlie bluffs 
with difficulty. Custer w’as one of the bravest, 
most daring, and dashing soldiers America has 
produced, but he undoubtedly allowed his im- 
petuosity to get tlie better of his judgment. He 
was the author oi My Life on the ( 1874). 

Consult Whittaker, Life of iicncrul Oeurye A 
Coster (New' Y’ork, 1876); Report of the A^etrc' 
tary of HYu an4 Accompanymq Papers ( Wasli- 
ingiton, 1876) General Custer’s wife, Kliza- 
iiEiir Bacon Ci’hteb, whom he marriivl in 1H64, 
accompanied him in many campaigns, and pub- 
li8h{*d the following hiMiks Boots atul HaddJes, 
or Life mth General Custer in Dal^'ota (1885) , 
Tenting on the Plains (1887); Pollounng the 
Ouidon (1801). 

eXTSTINE, ku'st^n', Adam Philicpe, Count 
DE (1740-93) A French general, born at Met/ 
He served with distinction m the Seven Years’ 
War As colonel of the infantry nginient 
“Saiiitonge,*’ and quart<»nnaster-geiieral of the 
French tnaips, he took part in the Revolution- 
ary War and was pr(*sent at the surrender of 
Y^orktown. He was a member of the Htates- 
General in 1780 In 1792 he la*eame commander 
of the Army of the Ixiww Rhine and con- 
duet<*d the hVilhant eampaigna against Hiieyer, 
Worms, and Mainz. In conseijueneo of his fail- 
ure, in the campaign of 1793, to relieve Mainz, 
after it was recaptured by the Allies, he waij 
suspecUvI of ni^itiations W’itli the enemy and 
was aeeuHid of tri^son and executed His 
soldiers idolized him, calling him “Gdu^ral 
Yloufltache.” 

eXTSTINE, Astolphe Louis Leonard, Mar- 
quis DE (1790-1857). A French author, grand- 
son of the preceding, Imrn at Niederwiller, I.^or- 
raine lie wrote a play and several romances, 
but is most celebrated for his descriptions of 
travels in his Mdmoires et voyages (1820). The 
most amusing of his books of travels is La 
Russte en 1H39 (1843) His corri'spondcnce 
with Varnhagen von Ease was published in 
1870. 

exists, George Washihqtos Pabke (1781- 
1857). An American author, the adopted son 
of George Washington. He was bom at Mount 
Airy, Md., a grandson of Martha \Yashi ngbm, 
his father being her son by her first husband. 
Custis studied at Princeton and Bt John’s 
colleges, married Mary h&e Fitzliugh, and in 
1802 w'ent to ri^ide on an estate of 1090 acres 
at Arlington, near Washington Hi» daughter, 
Mary Randolph CMstis, married IRibert E, Lee, 
the (Amfederate ^sneral. The grand estate was 
confiscated by the government and is now the 
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Arlington Kational Cemetery . Besides orations 
and plays, he left Uecidlectums of Wmhmgton 

mm). 

CtJS'TOM lOF. costume, Fr, coutume, It. cos- 
tuma, ML. oustuma, costufim, from Lat. eon- 
SMctudo, habit, from eonsuescere, to grow accus- 
tomed, from comuere, to be accustomed, from 
cm-, together -f- sucre, to be accustomed; prob- 
ably from 8UUS, Gk, ih, heos, h, hos, Skt. sva, 
Av. hm, one’s own ) . One of the three great 
departments of swial psychology (q.v.), co- 
ordinate with language and myth (qq.v.). It 
may he defined as “any norm of voluntary ac- 
tion which has been developed in a national or 
tribal community.” (Wundt.) Like animal in- 
stinct (q.v.), it is the outgrowth of individual 
habits. But instinct is practically invariable, 
it expreSM‘8 the habits of past generations in 
the form of mechanized, not of consciously 
motived, actions, whereas custom, however rigor- 
ous its prescriptions, may always be disobeyed 
or modified; the customary action has not lost 
its conscious antecedents. Hence we may say 
that “instinct is habitual conduct that has 
become mechanieal; custom, habitual conduct 
that has become generic.” 

The origin of custom appears to hav<* been 
twofold. In the great majority of eases in 
which we are able to trace a custom back to- 
wards its first beginnings we come upon reli- 
gious or ceremonial ideas. In certain other 
case| custom seems to have originated in ancient 
rules of law, the meaning of which has been for- 
gotten, ^\hilc the usage which they enjoin still 
persists; although, when w<‘ considVr that every 
action of importanct* m a primitive society, 
whatever its special signifl<*anee, has a religious 
aspect, We shall probably not b<‘ wrong in re- 
ferring these legal customs also to an ulti- 
mately religious source. As an illustration of 
legal custom we may cite the Greek and Roman 
marriage ceremony, in wlii'-di it was an estab- 
lished tradition that the motluTs of the con- 
tracting families should bring the byidc and 
groom together — a clear indication of that law 
of motlnT right which the civilized societies 
of tlie ancient world had long outgrown. But 
the mother right is itself permeated through 
and through with primitive mythological con- 
ceptions, so that we are in this case thrown 
back with practical certainty upon a religious 
origin of tlie custom. As an instance of the 
transformation by custom of the purpose of a 
religious ceremonial, we may take the funeral 
feast. In primitive times the "funeral baked 
meats” were furnished forth as a sacrificial 
feast; the mourner seeks in part to obtain 
the favor of the gods for his dead and in part 
to offer worship to the dead man himself. 
Later the feast becomes a meal shared in all 
piety with the dead, the survivors svmbolize 
their brotherhood witli the departed by partak- 
ing of the meat which is to sustain him on his 
pilgrimage to the other world. Nowadays the 
cake and wine may be offer<‘d quite perfunc- 
torily, or may bring so much of comfort to the 
mourners as springs from the conviction that 
they have dealt handsomely w-ith the dead, or 
may serve as an excuse for ill-timed carousals. 
In any event it has completely lost its primary 
significance and has persisted only by virtue 
of that %ns inertire which makes custom at large 
so valuable a mine of information to the an- 
thropoli^st and social psychologist. 

Consult: Wundt, Ethics (London, 1902); 


id., T olherpsyehologie (Leipzig, 1911); id., Ele- 
mente der Viilkerpsychologie (ib., 1912) ; Ty- 
lor, Primitim Culture (London, 1903) ; M., 
Early Hwtory of Mankind (ib., 1878) ; id.. 
Anthropology (New York, 1903). See Anthbo- 
POLOOY. For the legal aspect of custom, see 
the following article. 

CTJSTOM. In the l^al sense, a usage which 
has obtained the force of law and which vt’ill, 
accordingly, he enforced by the courts. As is 
explained in the article on Customaby Law, 
the greater part of the legal rules enforced by 
society are the expression of customs, and cus;- 
toro continues to be an important, though di- 
minishing, source of law in civilized as well as 
in primitive society. Indeed, it is only in tbe 
progressive communities, where the constantly 
accelerating progress multiplies social needs 
faster than they can be supplied by the alow 
processes of custom, and where the political 
consciousness has kept pace with this progress, 
that conscious legal development by legislation 
and judicial action tends more and more to sup- 
plant the unconscious development of custom- 
ary law. In the nonprogressive societies, which 
vastly outnumber the progressive, custom is still 
the principal, if not tlie onlv, source of law. 

English and American law waiters distinguish 
between general and particular customs, the 
former being of general observance and consti- 
tuting the body of the common law% and the 
latter being restricted to the inhabitants of a 
particular district or the m'emberh of a certain 
calling. As an example of the former may be 
cited the right of the public to use the sea- 
shore, between high and low water mark, for 
landing and other lawful purposes; and, as 
an example of the latter, the right of persons 
engaged in the business of towing, on some 
parts of the river Thames, to go upon the banks 
of the river for that purpose, though the land 
is the private property of abutting proprietors. 
Tliere is, in truth, and from the point of view 
of jurisprudence, no distinction between the two 
classes of customs, both depending alike upon 
immemorial usage, and both, when established, 
having equally the force of law. In practice, 
however, the common-law system has made a 
distinction between them for the purpose of es- 
tablishing them, the courts taking ‘‘judicial no- 
tice” (q.v.) of general customs as a part of 
the common law which it is their business to 
interpret and declare, but requiring proof of 
the existence of local or other particular cus- 
toms. But the line between the two classes is 
not very accurately drawn, the custom of the 
County of Kent, known as “gavelkind” (q.v.), 
w'hereby lands descend to all of the sons equally 
instead of to the eldest only, and the still more 
curious custom of “borough English” (q.v,), 
under which lands descend to the youngest son 
in preference to his elder brothers, and which 
is confined to no particular area, but affects 
isolated estates or manors in various parts of 
England, being recognised as parts of the com- 
mon law, notwithstanding their limited occur- 
rence. Doubtless these exceptional cases are to 
be explained by the great antiquity of the cus- 
toms in question and their early recognition 
by the courts. Of a similar character is the lex 
mercatoria, or custom of merchants, which, 
though applying only to a limited class in the 
community, has also become incorporated in 
the common-law system and is noticed by the 
courts without special proof of its terms. 
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la onter that a fmrtieular or lo^ usa^, al- 
to be a eaotom, shaE have the ftMree 
law, (1) the practice ^^must have beea vmi so 
loag that the aiemotj of nwa roaoeth aot to 
the watrary” — i.e^ as the phia^ is aaderstood 
in England, from the ai^ession of Richard I 
<11801 ; (2) it must have been ccatinucfd with- 
out interruption; (3) it must have been jK*ac€- 
aWe and acquiesced in, not subject to conten- 
tion and dispute; (4) it must be definite and 
certain; {5) it must be rea^nable. The ques- 
tion of the reasonableness of a custom is often 
one of great difficulty. It has been decided that 
any usaj^ relating to land which is destructive 
of the land itself, or which deprives the owner 
of the btmeficial use of it, is unreasonable. 
Thus, a custom for all the inhabitants of a 
village to play games or walk for recreation on 
private property has been held to be reasonable, 
while a custom for all the inhabitants of a vil- 
lage to pasture cattle on private land is, in its 
turn, unreasonable. As usually stated, the rule 
is that a right in the nature of an easement may 
arise by custom, but not a right in the nature 
of a profit. 

It is doubtful wdiether local or particular cus- 
toms can arise generally in the United States. 
It has usually lKH*n assumed that the common- 
law’ rules above set forth are in force in this 
country, and a few States have so held. It has, 
on the other hand, been decided in New Jersey 
and Virginia that no rights in another’s land 
can arise by custom, and the decisions have been 
I>ut upon the ground that there is in the United 
States no possibility of a usage having the 
requisite antiquity (i.e., of dating from the 
reign of Richard I ) to give it the standing of 
a custom enforceable at law. 

The courts sometimes make a further tech- 
nical distinction between local or particular 
custom and usage — the former being of com- 
pulsory legal effect, and the latter consisting 
of current practices, to which parties may or 
may not conform, and in accordance with which 
they are supposed to have regulated their con- 
duct or agreements. Thus, in matters of con- 
tract, a usage affecting the trade or calling 
with which the contract has to do may be dealt 
with as an understood but unexpressed term 
of the agreement, and in matters of tort, as 
an alle-gation of negligence, the usage of the 
community (as, eg., the so-called “rule of the 
road” ) may be called into play to determine the 
presence or absence of negligence. Consult: 
Blackstone, Commentartes on the Laws of Eng- 
land; Holland, Elements of Jurisprudence {9th 
ed., London, 1900) : Holmes, The Common Law 
(Boston, 1881), Pollock and Maitland, Hts- 
toiy of English Law (2d ed., ib., 1899) ; Gale, 
Treatise cp the Law of Easements (7th ed., 
London, 1899) , Jones, Treatise on the Con- 
struction or Interpretation of Commercial and 
Trade Contracts (New York, 1886). See Com- 
mon Law; Contbact; Easement; Law; 
Pbofit. 

CXJS'TOMABY IBEEHOLD. In En^ish 

law, a variety of copyhold tenure, sometimes 
called “privileged copyhold ” which differs from 
the common form of that tenure in that it is 
not expressed to be “at the will of the lord.** 
It is not a true freehold, however, the freehold 
title being actually vest^ in the lord of the 
manor. As the title indicates, this form of 
tenure owes its origin to the local custom of 
a manor or borough. It is of infrequent oc- 


cttirence in Engbiiid and has a^ver existed in 
the Unit^ States. See and the au- 

thorities there referred to. 

CXrSTOKAmY UkW. The body of customs 
recognised as binding in any serial group or 
community and enforced by its authority. As, 
in the evolution of humanity, social habite or 
customs precede* the definite organii^tion of 
social groups, such an organisation, when It 
arises, finds a l»ody of customary observances 
ready to be transformed, and in process of being 
transformed, into positive law. This body of 
customs constitutes the entire legal system of 
primitive society, and the development* and rec- 
ognition of new customs and the modification 
of old customs are its principal, if not Its only, 
means of expansion and change. Intlecd, the 
primitive codes — as the Mosaic law of the Jews, 
the laws attributed to Lyeurmis among the 
Greeks, the Twelve Tables of Rome, and the 
more recent barbaric codes {leges barlmrarum) 
of the early Middle Ages — rt‘preacnt little 
more than a statement, in pri*cise and definite 
form, of the body of custom which had alreadv 
gained the force of law in the community. It 
ie only when a community has reached the 
stage of political eonsciouam'Ms that it under- 
takes deliberately, by legislation or judicial 
methods, to effect changes in its laws, and 
even then custom, tliough relatively diminish- 
ing in importance, continues to be an important 
source of new law*. 

Customary law, then, i.s the foundation and 
basis of all existing legal systems. Of many, if 
not most, of those systems it constitutes by far 
the greater portion of the body of rules of which 
they are composed, and in all of them it forma 
an important increment of their growth. Even 
wliere the political and legal conseiouanesa of a 
community has reached the stage of sweeping 
legal reform — as in the Eastern Empire under 
Justinian and in France under Napoleon Bona- 
parte — the resultant code of laws, however com- 
prehensive, must be hast»d upon, and must con- 
sist mainly of, the rules of the cuHtoraary law 
which it IS intended to supersede, and its most 
radical departur(*8 from that law?* are most 
swiftly corrected by the judicial organs of the 
community. Undoulitedly the most complete 
and widespread transformation which the cus- 
tomary law of mankind has ever undergone was 
the general reception throughout Europe of the 
civil-law system of Rome. (For the history 
of this process, see Civil. Law. ) Only the 
common-law system of England, upon which 
that of the United States is based, was able to 
withstand that influence; and this is still, 
for the most part, consciously and avowedly a 
body of customary law, (See Code; Common 
Law.) Under the influence of the spirit of 
nationality, which has so powerfully aff<*cted the 
nations of Europe during the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century, there has recently de- 
veloped a strong sentiment in favor of the re- 
vival of the local customary law, as against 
the more general law of foreign origin. This 
is particularly noticeable in the recent revision 
of the German codes. 

Consult: Maine, Ancient Law (llth ed., Lon- 
don, 1887, or any other edition), and Lectures 
on the Early History of Institutions (6th ed., 
ih., 1893); t^, Historical Jurisprudence (New 
York, 1900) ; Blackstone, Commentaries on the 
Laws of England^ bewk i, pp. 63-84; Bryce, 
Studies in History and Jurisprudence (New 
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York, 1901 h Holmee, fhe Common Law (Bos- 
ton, 1881 ) ; Pollock and Maitland, History of 
English Lam (2d t*d., ib., 1899). 

CTlSTOlEHOtrSE. The office tn a port of 
entry export or lake port) where masters of 
ships are bound to enter and clear their vessels 
according to the statutes governing the subject, 
and where importers of merchandise must pay 
customs duties. In the United States the cus- 
tomiiouse of each port is under the direction 
of a collector of the port, appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. He is responsible for its proper con- 
duct, subject only to the direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and it is his duty to carry 
out the United Stat^ statutes and tariff laws 
governing and restricting the importation of 
foreign goods. See Customs Duties. 

CUSTOM OP THE COUNTEY, The. The 
title of a play by Fletcher and Massinger 
(about 1628), in part taken from Cervantes. A 
play by Mrs. Centlivre, with the same title, 
was produced in 1715. 

CUSTOMS DUTIES. Taxes levied upon mer- 
chandise which passes a frontier, generally upon 
goods imported. Such taxes are of very early 
origin, and in the long conflict between the Eng- 
lish King and the Commons over the right of 
ta.vation it was claimed that these taxes were 
ancient customs over which Parliament had no 
jurisdiction. Hence the name which has since 
clung to this class of taxes. It appears that 
in their origin such taxes were largely in the 
nature of payments for privileges of trading 
at certain place's and for use of the facilities of 
ports and markets, but that they soon passed 
beyond the stage of fees into that of imposts. 
The name “customs duties” was applied indif- 
ferently to the taxes levied at ports of entry or 
at ports of passage or upon goods brought into 
a city from surrounding parts of the same 
country. Such internal customs have almost 
disappeared in modern countries, though rem- 
nants of them are found in the “octroi” of Pans 
and otiier continental cities. Transit taxes, such 
as those levied upon the navigation of the 
Khine, have* also disappeared. Such restrictions 
upon tlie freedom of commercial intercourse 
would no more be tolerated in modern times 
than the tributes once paid to the Barbary 
pirates. 

Taxes upon exports have become infrequent. 
They are no longer an element of consequence 
in tile fiscal system of modern states, though a 
few remnants of them can be found. In South 
America such taxes are more common. Chile 
derives considerable revenue from its nitrate 
exports, and Brazil from its coffee exports. 
Quite striking, as a return to older forms of 
taxation hupposed to be laid aside, w’as the 
imposition m 1901 of a tax of one shilling per 
ton upon all coal exported from Great Britain. 

Ctistoms duties are, therefore, generally syn- 
onymous with duties upon imports. Such 
duties may have no other object than to raise 
revenue. The most conspicuous case of such a 
purely fiscal tax is when the imported article is 
taxed to exactly the same extent as the home 
product, such a tax aiming to equalize the 
conditions of competition for the foreign and 
the home producer. Another distinctly fiscal 
tax is one imposed upon an article not produced 
in the home country, as the English duty upon 
tea. Taxes which weigh more heavily upon the 
foreign article than the home product, or which 


are levi^ upon imports where the same article 
is nedi taxed at home, may be purely fiscal in 
intent or may be deigned as a prot^tion for 
home industries. It is not the nmgnitude of 
the taxation which decides this point, but the 
effect upon the economic order. It is well un- 
derstood that any taxation whatever influences 
consumption and production, but this influence 
may be deliberately planned or incidental. It 
is the deliberate planning which characterizes 
a protective tariff. Whether such a course is 
to be justified is not to be discussed here. (See 
Free Trade; Tariff.) It is enough for our 
purpose to note that the injection into tariff 
legislation of ulterior economic motives com- 
plicates the machinery of customs duties in a 
high degree. Such a course does not eliminate 
the fiscal features of a tariff, as there are few 
states which can afford to handle their customs 
taxation in such a way as entirely to sub- 
ordinate fiscal interests to economic policy. 

The contrast between a purely revenue tariff 
and a protective tariff is illustrated most strik- 
ingly by comparing the United States and Great 
Britain. In the latter the general principle is 
freedom from taxation, duties being laid upon 
a few articles only, 27 in all. In the United 
States the general principle is taxation, and all 
articles not specifically taxed at rates named, 
or expressly exempt from taxation, are subject 
to a duty of 10 per cent if unmanufactured and 
of 15 per cent if manufactured in whole or in 
part. The articles subject to tax, by the tariff 
law of 1913, fall under 386 paragraphs, divided 
into schedules lett(*red from A to N. The fol- 
lowing table indicates the nature of these sched- 
ules and the paragraphs under each. The free 
list embraces 271 paragraphs. 


Paragraphs 

SCHEDULES fixing 

rates 

A. Chemicals, oils, and paints . . 70 

B. Earths, earthenware, and glassware . 41 

C. Metab, and manufactures of 66 

D. Wood, and manufactures of . 9 

E. Sugar, molasses, and manufactures of . 4 

F. Tobacco, and manufactures of 5 

G Agricultural products and provisions 51 

H. Spirits, wines, and other beverages 13 

I. Cotton manufactures . 17 

J. Flax, hemp, and jute, and manufactures of 19 

K Wool, and manufactures of . . 25 

L. Silks and silk goods 9 

M. Pulp, papier, and books . .... 13 

N. Sundries . 54 


Customs duties are specific and ad valorem — 
the former being reckoned by the quantity of 
the goods imported (weight, measure, or num- 
ber) , and the latter by the value. Theoretically, 
the ad valorem duties* are the preferaMe, as they 
adjust the amount of the burden to the value 
of the article. But they offer gr^t practical 
difficulties in ascertaining the value of the 
goods. As the statements of the importers, even 
when made under oath, are not accepted as 
final evidence as to the value of the goods, a 
complex machinery for the ascertainment of 
values is a necessary adjunct to all ad valorem 
taxes. Hence the preference for specific duties, 
which can be imposed readily according to the 
physical characteristics of the objects imported. 
Snich specific duties fall unequally upon objects 
of high value and low value in the same class. 
Thus, if all textiles were taxed 15 cents a square 
yard, such a tax would be prohibitive on print 
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clotiis, bttt Msignificimt upon ailks. It i« the 
plaint of the proieetionist that sp^fie duties 
pmi&et CMily we lower grades of goods from 
foreign eompetitaon. The only method of miti- 
gating this is to make a minute division into 
classy. The gmiter convenience of administra- 
tion has produced a general sentiment in favor 
of speelfie duties, but nations which pursue an 
avowedly protectionist policy cannot yield to 
this sentiment as largely as those whose tariff 
is for revenue only. Specific duties can best be 
applied when the product is comparatively uni- 
form in quality and value. In Great Britain, 
Germany, and Austria, only specific duties pre- 
vail, and the tariffs in France and Italy show 
very few ad valorem rates. 

With the^ countries the United States 
stands in marked contrast. Here ad valorem 
rates are abundant, but the provisions of the 
act are so complex that a separation of rates 
into two classes only is not practicable, and it 
has become necessary to add a mixed class. 
This includes several east's: (1) when two ar- 
ticles are named in the same paragraph, one 
leceiving an ad valorem and the other a specific 
tax : ( 2 } where one article receives both forms 
of tax; (3) where an article is classed ac- 
cording to value and then receives a specific 
tax for each class. Other combinations also 
occur, as where an article is classed according 
to value and receives a different ad valorem 
rate in each class, or again when classed accord- 
ing to specific characteristics and taxed at dif- 
ferent ad valorem rates, but these combinations 
are classed as ad valorem rates. Specific rates 
predominate in the schedules A, C, F, G, and H, 
but in the others ad valorem and mixed rates 
prevail. 

Consult: United States Tariff Law of 1913, 
Annual Reports of Commerce and Xavigation; 
Statistical Abstracts of tiuv United Kingdom 
and of the principal foreign countries. See 
Fbee Trade; Tariff, Tax. 

CUSTOMS OF WAR. See War, Honors of 
War, Saiutes, Laws and Usages of War. 

CUS'TOS BO'TULO'BUM (Lat., keeper of 
the rolls, or records). An oflice of great an- 
tiquity and dignity in England. It is usually 
held by the first civil officer of the county, as 
the Lord Lieutenant, though the actual custody 
of the records of the sessions of the peace and 
of the commission of the peace, constituting by 
eminence “the roli.s” of the county, is vested by 
statute in the clerk of the p'^ace. Formerly the 
office was filled by appointment of the Lord 
Chancellor, but it has for over 300 years been 
conferred by the crown. The Keeper of the 
Rolls is always one of the commission of the 
peace, though the title of the office points to 
ministerial rather than to judicial functions. 

CUSTOZZA, k<w-st6d'zA. A village in the 
Province of Verona, North Italy, situated 11 
miles southwest of Verona (Map: Itah, E 2). 
On July 25, 1848, and on June 24, 1866, the 
Italians were defeated here by the Austrians. 
(See Itaey, History.) In 1879 a monument 
was erected to the fallen. Consult Mathes von 
Bilabruck, Takttsche Studie uber die Schlacht 
von Custozza %m Jakre 18B6 (Vienna, 1891). 

CUSTRnr, kv-8tr6n'. See KffsTBiN. 

CUTA'ITEOUS SEHSATIOHS (Fr. eutani, 
Portug., It. cutaneo, from hat. cutis ^ skin ) . The 
sensations aroused by stimulation of the skin 
and of the superficial mucous membrane. The 
skin has been eraiit^, in one or anotber psy* 


choli^^ systcon, with a large numto of ma* 
sations: smisations of contaei, prwisure, im|met, 
movement, mistanoe, wei^t, toudh^ hai^lneM, 
roughness, wetness, and tli«r opposites } warmth, 
heat, cold; pain, tickling, goose flwh, pricking, 
tingling, creeping. (See Oommoh Sihsatioh.) 
When, how'wer, the organ is explored, point for 
point, mechanical, thenual, and elwtrlcal 
stimuli, it proves to be capable of four ^nsaiion 
qualiti^, and, as far as investigations have gone, 
of four only ; pressure, warmth, cold, pain. Tlie 
so-called sensations of dryness, weight, resist- 
ance, touch. Smoothness, etc., have proved to be 
lierceptions, made up of sensations from the skin 
and from the underlung tissues. Prieking, tin- 
gling, etc., are in all probal>ility circulatory sen- 
sations, aroused by change of blooti How' 0 / blood 
supply; their organs and mode of excitation are 
imperfectly known. We shall return to heat 
and tickling below; we now take up the ciita- 
lUHius qualities in order. 

1. Prcssure.-^lf a small point of cork or soft 
wood be set down firmly upon the skin surface, 
e.g., on the hack of the hand, one of two things 
will happen: either it w'lU arouse a dull, vague, 
diffuse pressure sensation, or it wdll arousi* a 
sharp, distinct pressure, the kind of sensation 
that one might suppose to come from the invvaid 
pressure of a little hard seed lodged in the cutis. 
( Goldscheider. ) If the point be now applied 
lightly, we g<‘t either no sensation at ail, or (at 
the place where the seed pressure was before 
produced) a light, fine, rather ticklish pressure 
sensation. The seetl pressure, which, however, 
probably involves subcutaneous in addition to 
the cutaneous organs, and the ticklish pressure 
come from the organs of the pressure sense, the 
“pressure spots” as they are called. The dull 
pressure with intensive Simulation is set up by 
the indirect affection of several pressure sjMifcs; 
the stimulus makes an indentation in the skin, 
and the dragging down of the tissue squeezes the 
pressure organs that lie about the point of ap- 
plication. The absence of sensation wdth ligiit 
contact means tliat the experimenter has applied 
the stimulus at a point of the skin which has no 
pressure organ. We see then, from this simple 
experiment, that the skm is not uniformly sen- 
sitive to pressure, it may rather be compared to 
a mosaic of tiny blocks, some of which an sen- 
sitive, while the rest are insensitive, to mechan- 
ical stimulation. 

A careful exploration of the cutaneous sur- 
face, undertaken with the objtK't of mapping the 
pressure spots, has led to two definito results. 
(a) If the portion of the skin explored is hairy, 
the prtsisure spot lies always to windward of a 
hair shaft, immediately above a hair hulh. It 
follows that the nerve skein which enfolds the 
bulb IB the terminal organ of pressure, and that 
the hairs are aa truly sense apparatus in man as 
they are, eg., in the eats, (b) If the region is 
hairless, pressure spots, arranged m lines and 
groups, can still be identified, Tlie or^ns in 
this ease are the corpuscles of Meissner. 

2. Warmth and Cold . — ^If the blunt point of 
an ordinary lead pencil be drawn slowly over 
the back of the hand, it will give rise, from time 
to time, to little flashes of cold; over the rest 
of its course it will arouse nothing hut pressure 
sensations. If tlie point be warmed, and drawn 
in the same way over the closed eyelid, it will 
give rise, from time t<f time, to little dots of 
w'arm sensation; at other points it excites noth- 
ing but pressure. There is, then, a mosaic of 
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tempi&ratore orpms as there is a mosaic of pres- 
sure organs. Moreover, if a small sqimre or 
circle of skin is accurately marked, and explored 
twice over, once with a cooled and once with a 
warmed point of metal, it will be found that the 
cold and warm organs do not coincide. A cold 
or^n never gives a warm sensation; a warm 
orp,n never responds to stimulation by a cold 
sensation. While, therefore, we are jnstifi^, 
physically, in speaking of “degrees” of tempera- 
ture, and in arranging “warms” and “colds” upon 
a single thermometrie scale, we must recognize 
the fact that, psycholo^cally r^p^rded, warmth 
and cold are distinct things; there are two tem- 
perature sens^, each with its own distribution 
and its peculiar terminal organs. The organs 
of cold are more numerous than those of warmth. 
They are to be found, perhaps, in tlie end bulbs 
of Krause, and the organs of warmth in the 
cylinders of Ruffini (von Frey). All these cu- 
taneous organs are of extremely simple struc- 
ture, consisting of little more than a skein or 
tangle of nerve fibrils, twined about a cluster of 
tjonnective-tissue cells. All alike are readily 
fatigued; and all show differences of responsive- 
ness or “attuneinent” — some answering a ‘given 
stimulus with an intensive, others with a weak, 
sensation. 

3. Pam. — ^If a small area of skin, say, upon 
the back of the hand, be shaved, moistened, 
stretched taut, and explored, point for point, by 
a fine horsehair or needle, sensations of pain — 
more cdosely distributed than any of the three 
preceding sensations — will be obtained. The pain 
sensations are the most delicate — the smallest, 
so to speak, of all tlie skin sensations. The pain 
quality is unmistakable, even a novice will have 
no difficulty, after the first few trials, in dis- 
tinguishing it from the ticklish quality of fine 
pressures. Moreover, it can be elicited inde- 
pendently of the pressure sensations. Hence 
there can be no doubt that pain is a new, fourth 
sense, emlowed with organs of its own. 

Tluw organs are, in all probability, the free 
nerve endings in the epidermis. The" epidermis 
lies, like a layer of stiff leather, upon the elastic 
cutis. When, then, the skin is lightly touched, 
the resulting vibration passes through the epi- 
dermis to the underlying cutis; the epidermis, 
witli its organs, is not stimulated at all. When, 
however, the skin is bruised, so that the epider- 
mis is actually broken or crushed; or when the 
epidermis is itself explored, under experimental 
conditions that render it accessible to stimula- 
tion—then the pain quality is evoked. Tlie me- 
chanical character of cutis and epidermis thus 
enables us to explain the apparently paradoxical 
fact that the pain organs arc placed more super- 
ficially than the organs of pressure, and yet 
that, under ordinary circumstances, it takes less 
stimulation to call out pressure than to excite 
pain. 

4. If fat. — We have seen that warm spots 
give only sensations of warmth, and cold spots 
only sensations of cold. It is remarkable that, 
while the cold spots do not as a rule respond to 
warm stimuli — as, indeed, we should not expect 
them to do — ^they respond, by a distinct cold 
sensation, to heated stimuli of some 45* C. or 
over (von Frey’s “paradoxical cold”). On the 
other hand, warm spots may mediate a faint sen- 
sation of warmth in raiponse to stimuli that are 
slightlv cooler than the skin (“paradoxlosl 
warmth”) ; a very cold stimulus does not affect 
them. If a piece of ^tel, heated above 45*, be 


laid upon a portion of the skin that is furnished 
with l^th cold and warm spote, the result of the 
combined excitations is not w^armth, or cold, or 
pain, but what at first ^ms to be a new qual- 
ity, that of hc^t. A good place for experimente- 
tion is the median line of the forehead, close up 
to the hair. Raise the temperature of the metal 
from 40“ upward, by 1® steps. For the first few 
trials you get nothing but a mild warmth, from 
the warm spots. But as soou as you pass the 
critical temperature (the heat that, if the metal 
were a point, would evoke from a cold spot the 
paradoxical cold sensation), you get a distinct 
sense of heat. Thus psychophysically heat is a 
fusion, a mixture of the stimulus qualities w-arm 
and cold. To introspection it is apt to appear as 
a simple quality, but may, under repeated ob- 
serv’-ation, yield to analysis. 

5. Tickling. — The psychophysics of this sen- 
sation complex is also obscure. Tickling may be 
set up, at certain parts of the cutaneous sur- 
face, by light intermittent pressure or even by 
a single light touch. The resulting pressure 
sensations are (a) in some way diffused, so that 
the area of sensation presently becomes much 
larger than the area of original stimulation. 
Concomitant sensations of pressure ( see Common 
Sensation) may also be aroused in remote re- 
gions of the skin. It is possible (5) that the 
smooth muscle fibres at the roots of the hairs, 
the muscles that cause the hair to “stand on 
end” and whose contraction produces goose flesh, 
may contain sensory nerve endings w'hicli func- 
tion in the tickling complex. (c) The occa- 
sional thrills of warmth which are characteristic 
of tickling are due, apparently, not to mechan- 
ical stimulation of the warm spots, but to a 
change of blood supply in the vessels of the 
cutis. Weak pressure or blowing upon the skin 
is known to increase the arterial blood pressure. 
(d) There is, in ‘■general, no reference to the 
stimulus, nor any definite visualization of the 
surface affected, (e) The movements of with- 
drawal have been ascribed to the unpleasantness 
of the intermittent stimulation; a flickering 
light, a beating tone, an interrupted pressure, 
are all disagreeable. While this statement may 
contain a part of the truth, it seems probable 
that the movements are referable, in part at 
least, to reflex connections between the sensory 
and motor nerves, akin to the connections which, 
on the purely sensory side, subserve concomitant 
sensation. Moreover, laughter is the direct 
motor response to tickling, and unpleasantness 
does not arise unless the stimulation be long 
continued. (/) For theories of the connection 
of laughter with tickling, see Laughteb. 

For the sensitivity of the internal organs, 
including the alimentary canal, to pressure, 
pain, warmthf and cold, see Organic Sensations. 

Bibliogpraphy. For a ^neral account of ex- 
perimental work upon the cutaneous “spots,” 
consult: Wundt, Phgsiologische Psychologic, ii 
(Leipzig, 1910) ; Titchener, Experimental Psy- 
chology ('^ew York, 1901) ; id.. Text-Book of Psy- 
chology (ib., 1910) ; Sherrington, in Schafer’s 
Text-Book ojf Physiology, ii (Edinburgh, 1910). 
See Pain. 

CXTTCH, or KACHH, kfich ( Skt. kaccha, 
shore). A native state under the Presidency of 
Bombay, British India, occupying the peninsula 
south of Sindh, between the marshy tracts of the 
Bann, or Rimn, of <?utch and the Gulf of Cuteh. 
It covers an area of 7016 square miles, exclud- 
ing the Rann of Cuteh (Map: India, A 4). 
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Its soil is aacmtly sterile* The climate and me* 
t«>rolc^cal conditions are extremely unfavorable 
for vegetation and rainfall is light. Its chief 
products are minerals and salt. The Bann is a 
morass of 9000 square miles in area. It is 
flooded during the monsoon by salt water, but 
by December 1 It is comparatively dry. Cu^h 
has a feudal system of government, the ruling 
power being confined to the dynasty of Jharija 
Rajput, of which there are alwut 200 members. 
Pop., 1891. 558,415; 1901, 488,022; 1911, 513,- 
529. About one-third of the inhabitants ^ are 
Mohamraetlans, the rest Hindus of various 
castes. Chief town, Bhiif, 

CUTCH, or KACSH GTTKDAVA, gfin- 
da'v&. A region in Baluchistan, east of Khelat. 
The Ilala Range of mountains extends along the 
western frontier. The area is a desert, with an 
annual rainfall of hut 3 inches, but the soil 
under irrigation yields bountiful crops of grain 
and cotton. The liot summer winds from the 
interior are not ea‘'ily endured. 

CITTCH, GrLF of. An inlet on the north 
border of tlie Arahuiii Sea, lying between Cutch 
and the peninsula of Kathiawar, British India 
(Map* India. A 4). It is about 30 miles wide 
and 100 miles long and connects at its upper 
end with tlie Kittle Kami (or Runn) of Cutch, 
and through this with the great westiTn Rann, 
tlie remarkable salt marshes lying to the east 
and north of Cutch 

CtT'THA, or KUTHA. An ancient city in 
Babylonia, identifietl by Rawlinson. Rassam, 
and Delitrsch with the present Tell Ibrahim, 
25 miles N. K. of Babylon, It was eoniunded 
witli Sippara (Abu Hahha) by a canal. The 
city is mentioned alreaily liv Sargon and Ma- 
nislituHU. Its famous Nergal temple was built 
by Dung! of Ur. the zikkurat, or Uunple tower. 
WM8 dedicated to Xannar, the moon go<i. One of 
the creation stories (see C'reation) came into 
Asurhani pal’s library from Cutha. It remained 
an important religious centre until the time of 
Xahunaid. Men from Cutha W'ere carried away, 
probably by Asurbanipal after 648, to Samaria 
(2 Kings xvii. 24) where they eontiniied to wor- 
ship Nergal (vs. 30). Hence the Samaritans 
were often spoken of in later times as Cuth.Tans. 
In 1881 Hormuzd Rassam conducted for a few 
weeks excavations at Tell Ibrahim without note- 
worthy results. Consult Delitzseh, Wo lag da^ 
Parodies (Leipzig, 1881); Zelinpfund, Baby- 
lonien tn semen tnehtigsten /iuinen^tat(en 
(Leipzig, 1910) , Ed, Meyer, Geschuhte drs Ah 
tertums, 3d ed. (Berlin, 1913) 

CHTHBEBT, kflth'bert. A city and the 
county seat of Randolph Co.^ Ga., 118 miles 
southwest of Macon, on the Central of Georgia 
and the Georgia, Florida, and Alabama rail- 
roads (Map. Georgia, B 4). It is the float of 
Andrew Female College (M. E. So.), opened m 
1854, and of Bethel Military College (for men). 
Fruit growing and farming are the principal 
industries, and there are fertilizer factories, 
cotton-compress and grist mills, cotton-oil mill, 
and ginneries. The water works and electric- 
light plant arc owned by the city. Pop., 19(K», 
2641; 1910, 3210, 

CtJTHBEBT, Saint (c.635-687). Bishop of 
Lindisfarne and one of the most popular saints 
in England in the Middle Ages. He was bom 
about 635, probably of Northumbrian parents. 
In 651, moved by & vision of angels carrying to 
heaven the soul of St. Aidan, he entered the 
monastery of Melrose. Ten years later he was 


put at the head of this monastery and did noble 
missionary work in the sunounding eountay^. 
He left it in 676 for an austerer hermit life, 
from which he was withdrawn in 684 to aecopt 
the Bishopric of Hexham, which he esehan|^ 
for that of Lindisfarne, holding the latter only 
two years and returning (687) to his solitary 
hut on Fame Island. Here he died, March 20, 
687. 

The influence of St. Cuthbert upon his coo- 
temporarit‘8 w*as great, but his fame became 
even greater after his death. His bwiy remained 
at Lindisfarne till 875, when the monks, bearing 
it on their sboulders, fled from the tuty of the 
Danes. After many wanderiii|^ through the 
south of Scotland and the north of England, 
they found a resting place at Chester-le-S(reet 
in 883. In 995 the remains were transferred to 
Ripon, andl then to Durham, where, inclosed in 
a costly shrine and believed to work frequent 
miraek^i^, they reiimineii until the Rtdormation, 
when the* shrine was defaced and the IkmIv buried 
imdiT the pa\ement of the cathedral. The tomb 
was opened May 17, 1826, when a coflin ascer- 
tained to ha\e been made in 1541 w^as found to 
inclose two others. The innermost ease con- 
tained a skeleton, still entire, wrapped in five 
robes of endiroidered silk, and al«o the head 
of King Oswald, killed in battle (642), which 
it w*as known had originally been buried with 
the saint, llis life was twice written by the 
Venerable Bede and still earlier by a monk of 
Lindisfarne. Besides these lives, all of which 
liave been printed more than once, and what is 
told of him in Bede’s Ifistorta Ecriestastiea 
Gentis Anglorunif aie modern lives: Kaine 
(Durham, 1828), Eyre (London, 1849; 3d ed., 
1887), and Frver (London. 1880). 

CITTHBEET OF CANTEEBUBY (T-758). 
An English prelate He was born in the King- 
dom of Mercia, became Bishop of Hereford in 
7.36, and Archbishop of Canterbury in 740. Ho 
died on Oct. 26, 758. An instructive letter 
was addressed to liim by f^t. Boniface, in reply 
to one from him relating the doings of a eoimeil 
which determined upon closer relations betwf*<‘n 
the English church and that of Rome. This 
letter has bcfm printed more than onee and 
wnll be found in the appt'iidix to Hussey’s edition 
of Redo. Ilisforia Eeclrsiastioa (Oxford, 1846). 

CTJTHBEBT^S BEADS, Saint. See Beads, 
Saint (’rTiniEBT’s. 

CXT'TICLE. See Skin. 

CXTTICIiE (JMt. cuUmla, dim. of skin). 
In plants, a hyaline film covering the surface 
of plants, and derived from the outer walls of 
the epidermal cells. The film consists of “eutin,” 
w’liieh is a transparent, elastic Bubstanee, only 
slightly permeable to water. The process of 
formation of the cuticle is called “cutinization,” 
or “cuticularization.” The tt^rm ‘’cuticle” is 
sometimes loosely used instead of “epidermis,” 
and is not to be confused with the same term as 
used hv zoiilogists. Bee Moephoi/kiy in Plants. 

CTJ'TIlir (in plants). See Cuticle. 

Cir’TINlZA'TIOir (in plants). See Cuticle. 

CHTTJkSS (Fr. coutelas, from OP. coutel^ 
cultelf Pr. coutean, knife, from I.At. cuUellus, 
dim. of cutter, knife). A short curved sword 
formerly used In men-of-war as a side arm for 
the men. The blade was usually about 27 inches 
long, an inch wide, and had a bowl-shaped guard 
on the hilt. See Bwobd. 

CXTTXASS FISH. A remarkable fish (Tricftf- 
urus Jepturm), alone representing in this coun- 
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try a family (Tricfeiuridas, the hairtails) of 
pelade ftshefl allied to the gailhshes and better 
known eliewljere. Its body is long, bandlike, 
tapering into a bairlike tail, scaleless, and cov- 
ered With a glistening white skin, so that its 
resemblance to a sword or to a silver scabbard 
Jnstifies the Kuropean “scabbard fish,” or the 
names “swordfish/^ prevalent along the Gulf 
coast, and “siJverfish,” heard in Florida. Its 
length may reach 2 or 3 feet, and it swims 
mostly at the surface, often leaping above it 
I whence another local name, “skipjack”) in 
pursuit of its prey; and it is sought by anglers 
both for sport and food. In Jamaica, indeed, it 
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forms the object of a eoniinereial fishery, and 
another species is the highly esteemed frostfish 
(q.v.) of New Zealand. 

CtJT'LEE, Elbbidge Jeffeeson (1831-70). 
An American scholar and poet, born at Hollin- 
ton, Mass. He was professor of modern lan- 
guages at Harvard from 1865 until his death. 
His works include War Voema (1867) and Stella 
(1868). In addition to his creative w’ork, he 
wrote much et itieism. 

CUTLEE, MANiisaEH ( 1742-1823 ) . An Amer- 
ican clergyman and botanist. He was born in 
Killingly, Conn., gradiuitod at Yale in 1765, and 
m 1767 was admitted to the bar. He then 
studied theology, was licensed to preach in 
1770, and from 1771 until his death was pastor 
of Hamlet Parish, Ipswich, now the town of 
Hamilton, Mass. During the latter part of the 
Eevolutionary War he served as chaplain of a 
Massachusetts regiriient. He subsequently stud- 
ied medieiao and botany and was the first to 
make a systematic stmiy of the plants of New 
England, 350 species of which he classified in 
accordance with the Liniuean system. As the 
repre^sentative of a number of old Revolutionary 
soldiers, he contracted with Congress for 1,500,- 
000 acres of the public lands northwest of the 
Ohio, and in 1788 materially assisted the party 
of Connecticut fanners who, under the lead of 
Rufus Putnam (qv.), founded Marietta, Ohio 
(q.v.). He is generally credited, moreover, with 
having made the first draft of the famous Ordi- 
nance of 1787. He himself went to Marietta in 
1788, but soon returned to Massachusetts, and 
from 1801 to 1805 was a member of Congress. 
He was a frequent contributor on scientific sub- 
jects to the Proceedinga of the American Acad- 
emy, and wrote the chapter on trees and plants 
in Belknap's History of New Hampshire. Con- 
sult W’illiam I*, and Julia P. Cutler, The Life, 
Journals, and Correspondence of Manasseh Cut- 
ler (Cincinnati, 1888). 

OTTEEE, Timothy (1683-1765). An Ameri- 
can clergyman. He v,m born at Charlestown, 
Mass., graduated at Harvard in 1701, became 
president of Yale College in 1719, but was forced 
to resi^ (1722) on account of his prelatical 
tendencies. He went to England and was or- 
dained a minister of the Church of England 
by the Bishop of Norwich (1723) and received 
the degree of D.D. from both Oxford and Cam- 
bridge; he returned to Boston, became rector of 


Christ Church (1723), and died there, August, 
1765. Some of Ms letters appear in Nichols, 
Illustrations of the Literary History of the 
Eighteenth Century (London, 1817-58), 

CTJT'TliEEY (from cutler, AF. eoteller^ OF. 
cotellier, Fr. eouteher, from ML. cuUeliartus, 
knife maker, from Lat. cultellus, little knife). 
A term broadly applied to cutting instruments 
in general, but, as more commonly employed, its 
use is limited to such cutting utensils as pocket, 
pen, and table knives, razors, shears, and scis- 
sors. Shells and sharp-edged stones formed the 
rudest and most ancient cutting instrumente. 
These were followed by bronze weapons and in- 
struments which were used by the Romans as 
late as the beginning of the Christian era. In 
the remains of Pompeii, hoivever, knives, shears, 
and lancets were found made of iron or steel as 
well as bronze. During the Middle Ages, when 
the chivalry of the period sought the best equip- 
ment, certain cities of Spain and Italy acquired 
a high reputation for the manufacture of cut- 
ting instruments, especially of swords. The 
knives used by the Anglo-Saxons resembled in 
appearance the modern razor blade. Forks were 
used only for smving, as the custom of eating 
with forks, which was introduced from Italy, 
vaa not knowm in England until the time of 
James I. Knives w'ere not placed on the table 
until about the cloa(‘ of the fiftetoith century, 
and eacii person carried a knife with him for 
use whenever the exigencies of dining required 
other instruments than his fingers. Ah early as 
tlie reign of Richard I Sheffield had gained a 
reputation for the excellence of its whittles, 
Chaucer referring to a Sheffield “thvvytel,” or 
whittle. In 1415 the cutlers of London ob- 
tained a charter from Henry Y. In the seven- 
teenth century, w’hen England had acquired a 
reputation throughout Europe for the quality 
of its cutlery, Birmingham was regarded as the 
centre of the industry; but during the nineteenth 
century Sheffield regained its old preeminence. 

In America, although some tools were manu- 
factured in Pennsylvania as early as 1810, the 
first cutlery factory was at Worcester, Mass., 
and dates from 1829. when a pen and pocket 
knife factory was established tliere. 

The manufacture of table cutlery in the United 
States began in 1832, when a factory was built 
at Saccarappa, Me. With the improvement of 
the quality and lowering of the price of Ameri- 
can steel, the industry steadily developed. The 
annual product in 1909 of cutlery and edge 
tools, which includes also shears, axes, swords, 
Joiner’s tools other than saws, as reported by 
the Thirteenth United States Census of 1913, 
amounted in value to $22,884,914, produced 
by 281 establishments, wnth a maximum num- 
ber of wage earners of 16,997, showing an 
increase in value from 1850, when the prod- 
uct was but $3,813,000 and the number of work- 
ers 4275, though there were 401 establishments. 
In 1913 the United States imported cutlery val- 
ued at $2,026,564 and distributed as follows : pen 
or pocket knives, $752,705; razors, and parts of, 
$391,.303; scissors and shears, $604,029 ; all other 
cutlery, $278,527. America has €*xcelled in the 
production of “medium” goods— i.€., goods of 
tasteful design and good quality at a moderate 
price, and has developed such speciahties as the 
safety razor; but in the manufacture of other 
branches of cutlery it has not been so successful. 
Although it is claimed that an equally good qual- 
ity is produced at home, still the United Stotes 
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iiapOTte from England large qnantitl^ of the 
grades, especiallj poeket knives. In the 
vcrj ch^p grades, such as vegetable and other 
kitchen knives which retail in the Unitfd States 
for a few cents apiece, America cannot compete 
with Germany. Many English workmen, at- 
tracted by high prices* and steady employment, 
came over from Sheffield to work in the Connecti- 
cut shops. As the industry early liecame estab- 
lished in that State, some of these afterward 
migratetl to Walden, K. Y., where they built a 
cwperative factory, and since that time over 50 
factories, many of them ccH.>|^rative, have been 
established, a number of which have failed, while 
others have sold out, or have been reorganized as 
corporations. The piece system of paying the 
operative still prevails to a large extent m cut- 
lery shops, though the work is done for the most 
part in large factories. All the early cutlery 
was hand-forged, and this practice is still gen- 
eral in England and in tlie United States for the 
manufacture of some of the best pocket and pen 
knives. In the latter country to-day, however, 
large quantities of poeket and pen knives and 
apparently all table knives and most carving and 
butcher knives are machine-forged. Machinery is 
used for driving the various grinding stones, 
emery and buffing whwls for finishing blades and 
handles. In some instances, also, the blades are 
placed in holders and manipulated by automatic 
machinery for the rough grinding. The evil ef- 
fwts from the grinding du«t are now obviated, as 
far as possible, by wet grinding and by exhaust 
fans and ducts for remo\ mg the dust. The hand 
and machine processes for making different kinds 
and grades of cutlery vary greatly in detail. But 
a fair general idea of the industry may be 
gained by fiist describing the actual operations 
of an American pocket and pen knife factory 
wffiere liand-forged goods are made, and then in- 
dicating in a more general w^ay some points of 
difference m the manufacture of other kinds of 
cutlcrv. 

Pocket and Pen Knives. Each knife, rough - 
speaking, consists of two parts, the blade and 
the handle, but each of these, from the manu- 
facturer’s standpoint, is composed of a number 
of parts. The blade consists of the blade proper, 
or cutting edge, and its supporting back, and 
of the tang, or the portion which joins the blade 
to the handle. The handle, in turn, includes (1 ) 
the horn, ivory, or other material wdneh is 
grasped by the hand, and which portion alone is 
technically called tlie hamlle; (2) the scale, 
wiiirh is the brass or iron lining of the handle, 
and (.3) the spring, w-hich, besides its primary 
purpose of controlling the blade in opening and 
slmtting. also closes the back of the lining. 

The edge-tool steel from which poc-ket and pen 
knife blades are made is called “rod steel”, it is 
fiat, of proper widths for the different sizes of 
blades, and of thickness one gauge great^^r than 
the finished Made. In the best goods the blades 
are forgtM and shaped by hand. In the case of 
cheap knives the blades are pressed into rough 
sha|^ by machines, then further shaped or forged 
by trip* hammers in much the same manner as 
that explained below in describing table knives. 
Comparatively little machinery is used on the 
blades in either case, except that the grindstones 
and finishing wheels are driven by mechanical 
power. The processes here descril^d relate to 
high-grade goi^s. 

Mooing is the name given to the rough shap- 
ing of the Made at the first heat, and the forma- 


tion of tlie tang is called After ^eae 

two proee^^s are mmpletfA the aietaj is fitted 
for the third time, tm Made again worki^ by 
hammer, and the nail mark cut, which 
tlie third or amtfhtwf prwess. All the foiging It 
done by means of spWiai haiiiniera on special 
anvils. Choilmg is filing the littte nick Just 
between the cutting edge and the tang. This re- 
moves a weak spot m the metal and serves as a 
guide in filing tlie blade flatwise. The Made is 
now shaiKHl in the rough, but before it leaves the 
forge It must be hardened and tempered. Hard- 
ening 18 effected by bringing it to a red heat and 
dipping it in water up to tlie choil. The tang is 
left soft, so it ma> be readily filed, drilled, 
stsimped with maker’s name, and fitted in the 
handle. Tempering (q.v. ) ig often aceoinplished 
by bringing the blades to a purple beat on a thin 
copper plate, resting on the fire of the forge. 
The blad«^ are set on their backs, thus keeping 
their edgi's furthest from the heat. The final 
work of the forger or smith is to straighten 
crooked blades, if any, by means of light hammer 
blows on the concave side of the blade. 

Grinding is next in order. The grinder places 
the tang in a holder, which he grasps with one 
hand, wiiile with the other hand, protected by a 
leather patch, h(‘ presses the blade against the 
rapidly revolving power-driven stone. Racing 
irons, consisting of small rods of Norway iron, 
are occasionally held against the face of the 
stone to restore the rough surface and preserve 
its cylindrical shape. Material is the name given 
to ail the separate parts except the blade*. The 
material maker presses out, or cuts out with 
dies, tiie steel springs and the brass or iron lin- 
ings, and fastens the tips or bolsters to the out- 
side of the lining, in ease the material forming 
the handle proper does not cover the tip ends of 
the lining. Cutler's uoric, curiously enough, in- 
cludes assembling, or putting together, the va- 
rious parts of the knife, including drilling, filing, 
fitting, polishing, and Imffing the handles. The 
material for handles embraces ivory, pearl, sil- 
ver and gold, t<)rtoi.so sbell buffalo and stag 
horn, celluloid, rubber, California redwood, cocoa 
wood, and eliony. Polishing the handles is ac- 
complished iiy power-driven built-up wood 
wiieels, covered first with leather, then with a 
mixture of glue and emery. Buffing is effected 
on wheels in which the leather, emery, and glue 
give place to cotton cloth, fastimexi on edge 
around a whitd or spindle. Blade finishing is 
done on emery w'heels, much like the polishing 
w'lieels already descnheil, exce.pt that the glue 
and emery are placed on very hard leather in- 
stead of on w'owl Glazing, on these wheels, re- 
moves the dirt and gives a glazed finish. Croeus 
finish is a superior glaze, or polish, requiring 
special wheels. 

Sharpening is done by hand, on flat stones. 
The edges of the blades are held at an angle of 
4.>® with the stone, a point that might well be 
borne in mind by all who attempt to sharpen 
old knives. The common practice of holding the 
knives flat on the stone gives a thin, easily broken 
edge. Finally, the handles are again huffesd and 
the whole knife wiped, packed, and boxed. The 
ordinary knife of fair quality has now gone 
through about 100 operations, while the finest 
goods receive 200 to 300. It may be added that 
the processes involved in machine-forged pocket 
and pen kniyes resemble those descrilxM for table 
knives in the next paragraph. 

Table Cutlery, including ordinary and carv- 
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wg kniwmt sad al^ forks, is aa iadusfcry which 
by the urn of machinery and factory organi- 
zation and method has fc^n brought to a high 
state of efficiency in America. The product was 
early standardized and adapted for large scale 
production as contrasted with England, w'here 
for many years manufacture was largely or 
wholly by liand. Knife blades and tangs are 
roughly shaped by rolling or by trip or drop 
hammers — an American innovation which, with 
its application to striking up the bolster or 
shoulder, increased the output of two men 
twenty foId-“and are brought to a uniform shape 
and size by means of dies. The blades are 
hardened in oil, which is sometimes burned or 
blazed off. They are sometimes heated in a sand 
bath to secure the desired color and temper. The 
holes in the tang are punched and the blades are 
ground on large power-driven stones, 5 to 7 
feet in diameter. Where machinery is used at 
every possible f>oint, the blades are rough-ground 
by placing six or more in a brass frame, which 
is so manipulated as to give them both a side 
to side and vertical motion on the stone. The 
finish, however, is done by hand, on wheels sim- 
ilar in general character to those explained in 
descTibing po<*ket knives. The highest grades of 
steel table knives receive more hand work, but 
the cheaper ones have evim less, and the handle, 
and in some eases the whole knife, is east in- 
stead of wrought. The same is likewise true of 
forks, though steel forks, except for carving sets, 
are gradually ilecreasing in use with the cheap- 
ening and more general availability of plated 
ware. Wooden handles are gcmerally in two 
pieces, united to the tang, but ivory, bone, horn, 
and various other materials are in one punje, 
with the tang inserted. The curved tines of 
forks are shaped by means of presses, or dies, 
and the tines are rough-cut in the same general 
manner. In some instances more or less forging, 
either by hand or machine, is employed. Silver- 
plated (see Electboplating ) table knives and 
forks are plated on steel or on some softer mal- 
leable metal. 

Scissors and Shears differ principally as to 
length, the dividing line in the trade being fi 
inches, and the shorter instruments being classed 
as seissors. Some of the cheapest scissors are 
cast, but the best ones are hand-forged, though 
die forging with a heavy press is very much used, 
and a fly press is used to shear off the rim of 
superfluous metal so that the portion of the scis- 
sors 18 turned out ready for the grinder. English 
slumrs are of steel, but some of the best Ameri- 
can shears, which are now largely exported, have 
their inner aides only of steel, “laid on” to shear 
blades of malleable iron, often cast in outside 
foundries. 

iRasors, at least those of good quality, are 
practically all hand-forged from razor steel, in 
much the same general way as pocketknives, but 
with greater care. There has been a recent ten- 
dency towards molding large quantities of razor 
blanks in a die or under a heavy stamp or hy- 
draulic press. While this process presents diffi- 
culties, it was lielievt^l tliat eventually it would 
supplant the hand-made article. Safety razors 
of various types are provided with guards de- 
signed to make cutting the flesh impossible. The 
earliest safety razor is said to have been made 
by Michael Hunter, of Sheffield, England, about 
1BT5. It was merely an ordinary razor with a 
guard. The later saf^y razors have detachable 
blades and adjustable giMirds. The cutting «ige 


is generally shorter than in the ordinary razor, 
in some cases not much over an inch in length. 
The safety razor not only met a world-wide de- 
mand, but as hand forging and hand grinding 
were eliminated it soon became a commercial tri- 
umph. Consult : Lloyd, The Cutlery Trades (Lon- 
don, 1013), an excellent summary of the indus- 
try from its earliest days, giving a cwnparison of 
British and other methods; Landrin, Dte Kunst 
dea Mesaerschmiedes . . . (Weimar, 1836) ; Page, 
La eoutellerte depuis Vortgim fusqud nos jours 
(4 vols., Chatellerault, 1896-98). 

CUT'LIPS. A curious sucker (LagocMla 
lacera) of the streams of the central Mississippi 
valley, distinguished at sight by its mouth, where 
the reduced lower lip is divided into two distinct, 
elongated lobes; the lower Up, further, is “en- 
tirely separated from the upper at the angles 
by a deep fissure,” cloaked by the skin of the 
cheek. It is olive or brown above, silvery on the 
sides and belly, and the lower fins are faintly 
orange. Many names have been given this singu- 
lar fish, such as harelip, or splitmouth. or rab- 
bi tmouth, sucker, and May sucker. See Plate of 

SUCKEBS. 

CUT'PITB.SE, Moll. The sobriquet of Mary 
Frith, a notorious character, born in London 
about 1084, a thief and prostitute and famous 
in almost every form of crime. She dressed in 
male attire and is said to furnish the first 
recorded instance of the use of tobacco by a 
woman. 

CUTTACK, ktit-tak', or KATAK (Skt. Ka- 
naka). The capital of the district of the same 
name m Bengal, British India, situated on the 
south hank of the Mahanadi, at its junction with 
the Katjuri, 220 miles southwest of Calcutta 
(Map- India, E 4). It contains the rums of 
an old fort and many educational institutions, 
including Ravenshaw' College. It is famous for 
its fine filigree w-ork in gold and silver. Other 
products are oil, fibre, carpets, and cotton 
goods, made largely by convict labor. Pop., 
1801, 47,186; 1901, 51,364; 1911, 52,528, largely 
Hindus. 

CUT'TER. Tlie name given to a portion of 
the equipment of boats on board of a man-of-war. 
They are double-banked and are fitted either for 
rowing or sailing. In sailing ships a nest of 
cutters of varying sizes used to be stowed amid- 
ships, one within the other, the launch being 
the bottom boat of all. At present the boats are 
either swung at the davits or in cradles resting 
on frames amidships, clear of the blast of the 
guns. Modern battleships carry very few cutters 
on account of lack of room. Instead they have 
steam launches, sailing launches, and motor 
launches, mostly of large capacity. (See Boat.) 
The name “cutter” is also applied to a small 
vessel with a single mast, a mainsail, a forestay- 
sail, and a jib set to the bowsprit end. Cutter 
yachts are sloop-rigged vessels, and the name is 
now generally applied to sloops of considerable 
draft and comparatively small beam. 

A revenue cutter is a light, armed government 
vessel, commissioned for the prevention of smug- 
gling and the enforcement of the customs regula- 
tions. (S^ Revenot Cutteb Sebvtce, United 
States.) A small, light sleigh with a single 
seat for one or two persons, usually drawn by 
one horse, is also called a cutter. 

CUT'TKB, CrEOBQE Washington (1801-65). 
An American poet. He w-as Imrn in Massachu- 
setts and, after studying law, settled in Ken- 
tucky. He fought in the Mesican War and later 
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entmNl tile pdlitical field, where he soon hecaii» 
kwiwn as a brilliant publle ^leaker. Btts most 
<^}ebrated po^s are “The Song of Steam,** “The 
Se^ of the Lightning/’ and “E Plturibns Unum/* 
His works were published under tbe respective 
titles: BuetM Fialo and Other PopmM (1848); 
8m^ of 8tmm and Other Poems { 1857 ) ; Poems, 
y aitonal and Patriotic ( 1857 ) . 

CUT^TMJfcOAT' raOHT. The Rocky Moun- 
tain, or black-spotted, trout {Salmo darkity or 
myktss). See Tbout. 

CXrrnNG. a detached portiim of a plant 
inserted in soil, ivater, or other media for the 
purpose of propa^tion. This proc^ is one of 
the oldest and mewt important forms of artifi- 
cial reproduction. Plants in general lend them- 
selves leadily to the process, thus enabling the 
propagator to secure hundreds of offspring from 
a single individual. Cuttings are superior to 
seeds, because, with the exception of bud varia- 
tions, plants so propagated come true to kind, 
i.e., varieties of cultivated plants wiiich do not 
come true to sort by 8t*ed8 can be perpetuated by 
cuttings. In the arts of budding and grafting 
the bud or scion is m reality a cutting inserted 
in another plant with vrhich it unites and thereby 
develops much faster than on its own roots. 
C'uttmi^ are made from such a variety of parts 
of plants — sometimes even from root, stem, and 
leaf of the same plant — tliat a corresponding 
number of styles of cuttings have been devel- 
oped. They may be classified, according to the 
maturity of the part used, as: 


Hard- wood 
cuttings 

Soft-wood 

(herbaceous) 

outtmgs 


(1) Simple stem, 

(2) Single eje, 

(3) Heel, 

(4) Mallet, etc. 


(1) Stem cuttings — slips, 

(2) Leaf cuttings, 

(3) Root, rootetalk, or rfatsome, 

(4) Tubers, etc. 


Cmrtship (1805) ; More 8$orws of Matrix tdfa 
(liKlfi) ; The Suhurhtm Whirl (1007) ; Tfc# Way 
farers (IW^); /or Two (WOO); The t!m> 
foreseem (1910) ; The L&mrs of Banna (1912) ; 
Refractory Uuehande (1913). 

CHTTHfCl R(ottiM') PtlLTON (1852- ). 

An American financier and philanthropist, tern 
in New York City. He ^aduattMl at (Columbia in 
1871 and was prominent in many munieipal re- 
forms, tecoming president of the Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Ptmr in 1892 
and president of the New York Trade School 
Assotdation in 1899. Of nig infiuence and wealth 
he contributed largely to political reform in 
New York City, eapwially to t!ie Citizens* Union 
(founded in 1897) and the Bureau of Municipal 
Research. He publisluKl The Church and 8oc4ety 
(1912), Kenney ItMC-tures in the New York 
School of Philanthropy. 

CtJTTINCl, Stabs Wiolabd (1858- ). 

An American educator and Germanic scholar, 
born in West Brattleboro, Vt. He graduated at 
Williams College in 1881, w’as principal of Dwi- 
field Academy, Deerfield, Mass., for five years, 
studied at teipzig, Geneva, and dohns Hopkins 
(Pb.D., 1892), and then taught in Chicago Uni- 
xersity, becoming head of the department of 
Germanic languages and literatures m 1906. Be- 
sides editions of school texts, he published Per 
Konjunktiv bci Hartmann t'on Aue (1894) . The 
Modem German Rdattves “Dag” and “B'as” 
(1904): Robert Woiaelhoefty Jena Uurechen- 
schaftcr, German R evolutionary , and Ametican 
Citizen (1911). 

CXTT'T^E, Captain. A rough -looking, good- 
hearted, retired merchant captain in Dickens’s 
novel Dombey and Son, His tavorite expression, 
“When found, make a note of,” was adopted as 
the motto of Notes and Queries, 

CUTTLEITSH (ruffle, AS. cudcle ; connected 
by popular etymology w’ith cuttle, knife, on ac- 


Some conception of the importance of this 
means of increasing plants can be gathered from 
the fact that, except for the production of new 
varieties, all commercial varieties of grapes, 
currants, and gooseberries are increased in this 
way, while among flowering and ornamental bed- 
ding plants millions are annually produced by 
one or another of these methods in the United 
States alone. Sugar cane, pineapples, and pota- 
toes are extensively propagated by this process. 

The parts used in making cuttings are numer- 
ous, but the methods resorted to are as varied 
as interesting. Some plants root readily from 
cuttings placed in the open ground, others re- 
quire special treatment before they will “strike” 
root, while still others require most careful nurs- 
ing in the greenhouse and even under a bell jar 
to induce them to take root. Special devices, 
carrying a variety of soils and capable of main- 
taining a given degree of heat and moisture, have 
been constructed in order to facilitate the work 
of propa^ting plants by this means. Consult 
Bailey, The Nursery Book, and article on “Cut- 
tings,” in Cyclopedia of American Horticulture. 

CHTTIHO, Maby Stewabt (Doubleday) 
(1851- ). An American writer of stories, 

tern in Xew York City. In 1875 she was mar- 
ried to Charles Weed Cutting. While still a 
girl, her verf^ were published in UpptncotPs, 
and after 1894 she was busied continuously m 
literary work, especially as a writer of short 
stories and trials. Her publications include: 
JAttle 8tori^ of Married Life (1902 ; 2d ed., 
1W)9) ; Heart of Lynn (1904) ; Little Stones of 



rOMlL COTTLSflia (BELSMKITiai). 

1. A belemiate iPaehyUndhu ounUut) from the Lower 
Lias, England. 2. A Wemmte (Bdemnottndhu mduim) 
from the Oxfend Clay. England, partly reatorwl b, »rtm% 
oc, eyes, m, mouth, d, ink bag* Ph, phrs^smacone, R, guard. 
3. Beefcoration of a beteminte'e shell Po, prodstracum; Ph, 
phragmaooM; R, giuud Bee Bblemmits. 

count of the knifelike cuttle bone, -f ftsh). A 
popular name of ^rtain cephalopoda, oripnally 
applied to a calamary {Septa opamalis)^ bul 
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now p»emUy raitertetei, in the United Stetes at 
least, to octopods* C See OCToroDJu ) The Euro- 
pean cuttlefish (^epMi) furnishes cuttlefish bone 
and sepia, which are of commercial importance. 
The former is the calcareous or brace, 

which lies along the “back** of toe creature be- 
neath the skin; and the sejpia is the substance 
in its “ink bag,” by throwing out which it be- 
clouds the water and elud^ pursuit. 

F<Mgil cuttlefish bones of fifepio, scarcely differ- 
ent from the modern spwies, are found in various 
Tertiary deposits. In the Triassic, tTurassic, and 
Cretaceous rocks are other forms of sepioid shells 
that are not calcified, but are thm, elongated, 
and liorny, often e<Mitalning fossilized ink bags 
and hardened ink, which may still be prepared 
and used for drawing, fifepfa and its allies 
are supposed to hav’e evolved from Belemnite- 
like forms through such intermediate stages as 
the genus Belompm of the Tertiary. Se<.‘ Ckpha- 
LOtoOA*, Squio; and Colored Plate of Octopods 
A iTO Decapohs in article Decapoda. 

CUTOS, Epwabd Lewes (1824-1901). An 
English cler|!^man. He graduated at Queens’ 
College, Cambridge, and was ordained in 1848. 
He W'as curate successively of Ide Hill (Kent), 
Cogg^‘shall (Essex), KcHedon (Essex), and in 
1859-65 of Billericay (Essex), and after 1871 
was vicar of the church of the Holy Trinity, 
Haverstock Hill, T^ondon, N. W. He wrote on 
English archieology, especially ecclesiastical, and 
published a Dictionary of the Church of Eng- 
land (1887). 

CUT'TYHtTNK, The most southerly island 
in Buzzard’s Bay, Mass , on which the first set- 
tlement of white men m any part of New England 
was made (Map* Massaehusetts, F 5). Sailing 
from Falmouth, England. March 25, 1602, Bar- 
tholomew Gosnold. in the ship Concord, with 
“32 persons, wher<*of 8 were mariners and sailors, 
12 proposing upon the discovery to return with 
the ship for England, the rest to remain there 
for population,” made land off the coast of 
Maine on May 14. (’oasting southwesterly, he 
discovered and named Cape Cod, and, coming 
"amongst many fair islands, all lying within a 
league or two, one of another, and the outermost 
not above 6 or 7 leugu<‘s from the main,” landed 
on Cuttvhunk on the 25th of May. This they 
called Enzaheth’s Isle, after the Queen, and here 
they built a fort. On account of disagreements 
the settlement was abandoned on June 18, and 
the colonists retuined to England. Cuttyhunk 
later liecame the home of many pilots, when New 
Bedford had 400 whaling ships. The winter popu- 
lation is 60, and in summer, in the clubhouses 
and hotels, several hundred. The United States 
Life-Saving Station \\m established in 1889, and 
the house of tlie Massachusetts Humane Society 
in 1847. Consult .Veir England Magazine (Bos- 
ton, 1897). 

CUT'TY STOOIi (Scot, cuttie, short, dim. 
of cut -f stool). A seat once used in the Scot- 
tish church for the exposure of offenders against 
chastity. The sinner w*as required to sit on the 
stool before the whole congregation during the 
entire service and, at its close, to stand up while 
fiwjverely reprimanded by the minister. 

CUT'WORMP. The terrestrial caterpillar of 
certain noctuid moths, mainly of the genus 
A gratis, which winter and pupate in the ground 
and are ready to attack carh vegetation. Cut- 
worms are night feeders and' cut the plants off 
at the level of the ground, destroying far more 
than they can eat. They attack wheat, Indian 


com, oats, and all the eer^ls, as well as ^rden 
vegetables. By day they hide under toe surface 
of the soil, where each patch of withering vegeta- 
tion marks their hiding places. In vegetebte 
beds these spots should be dug over and the up- 
turned wormf killed; holes made with a hoe or 
rake handle furnish favorite hiding places by day 
and thus serve as traps to catch many a worm. 
Some kinds of cutworms ascend trees by nmht 
and cut off tender leaves and buds, descending 
and hiding in the early morning. A widely dis- 
tributed example is Agrotu saucia, a pest of 
orchards in both Europe and America. 

CUVTEB, ku’vyft', Fb6d6bic (1773-1838). A 
French naturalist, born at Montbeliard. He was 
professor of zodlogy in the Jardin des Plantes, 
Pans, and keeper of the collection in com- 
parative anatomy at that institution. His pub- 
lished works include 8ur les dents des mammi- 
fhres comme caracUres zoologiques (1825) 
and Htstoire naturelle des mammtfh'es (jointly 
with Geoffrey de Saint-Hilaire, 1819-29). He 
was a brother of Baron Georges Leopold de 
Cuvier. 

CUVIEE, Georges Leopold CHB^:TIEN Fb6- 
DfeBic Dagobebt, Baeon de (1769-1832). A 
French naturalist, founder of the science of com- 
parative anatomy, born at Montbeliard, then in 
the Duchy of Wurttemberg, to which place his 
father, formerly an officer in a Swiss mercenary 
regiment, had retired on a pension. He was ed- 
ucated at home m the stricte“it tenets of the 
French Protestant or Calvinistic faith, and at 
the age of 14 entered the Academy at Stuttgart, 
where he remained four years. IIis father in- 
tended him for the ministry, but he showed such 
a love for natural liistory that he was allowed to 
spend his time in pursuing such studies in that 
branch of science as the academy afforded, and 
supplcimmted them with reading almost every 
scientific hook in the library. In 1788 he liecame 
tutor in the family of the Comte d’Hericy, a 
Protestant nobleman living near Caen, on the 
coast of Normandy. Here, during the stormy 
years of the Reign of Terror, he remained, quietly 
utilizing the rather unusual facilities the neigh- 
borhood offered for the study of marine animal 
life and fossil remains, thus laying the founda- 
tions of his future eminence. A chance acquaint- 
ance w’lth the Ahb4 Te.ssier, a writer on agricul- 
tural subjects, who was struck with young Cu- 
vier’s remarkable knowledge of zoology, secured 
for him an introduction to Geoffroy ^int-Hi- 
laire, wdio at once recognized in Cuvier a man of 
genius and ur^d him to move to Paris. Here, in 
1795, he became, through the influence of Lace- 
pdde, Lamarck, and others, assistant to Mertrud, 
the professor of comparative anatomy at the 
Jardin des Plantes. He immediately took a high 
position among the scientists in Paris and was 
chosen one of the original members of the Insti- 
tute upon its organization in 1795. In 1796 he 
was chosen professor of natural history at the 
central school of the Panthton, and in' 1800 he 
succeeded Daubenton in a similar position at the 
College de France. In 1802 he succeeded M^trud 
at the Jardin des Plantes. In 1798 appeared his 
first separate work. Tableau ilimentaire de Vlm- 
toire naturelle dm animaux^ in which he intro- 
duced tentatively his classification of animals 
upon which so much of his fame rests. Between 
18(H) and 1806 were published the five volumes of 
his Leeorm ^anatomie. which brought tc^ther 
the hitoerto disconnected knowledge of compara- 
tive anatomy and gave him the right to be 
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lidered the founder of that branch of science. In 
1800 he publishwl bis first work on paleontology. 
Mimmres sur lea espies dTilipkamts rimn^a ei 
fmsiles. At the opening of the nineteenth cen- 
tnrr, therefore, Cuvier may he said to have al- 
ready attracted the attention of the scientific 
world to the three branches with which his name 
will always be connected. 

Cuvier be^n his career as an administrator in 
1802, when he was appointed an inspector of 
education under the Consulate and helped esteb- 
lish lycics at Marseilles, Bordeaux, and Kice. 
From 1808 to 1813, as a mei^ber of the council 
of the Imperial University under Napoli^m, he 
spent considerable time in Italy, Holland, and 
Germany, organizing the academies in the dis- 
tricts recently annexed to the Empire. In 1814 
Kapoleon made him a Councilor of State, a posi- 
tion which he continued to hold under Louis 
XVin. In 1819 he became president of tbe 
Committee of the Interior, and chancellor of the 
University of Pans. He was made a member of 
the Academy in 1818 and a grand officer of the 
Legion of Honor in 1826. In 1822 he W’as ap- 
pointed grand master of the faculties of Protes- 
tant theology, in which position he had super- 
vision of all the civil, political, and religious 
affairs of Protestant institutions and organiza- 
tions. In 1831 Louis Philippe made him a peer 
of France, and m 1832, shortly before his death, 
was considering him for the office of Minister of 
the Interior. 

With all his administrative duties, Cuvier still 
found time and opportunity to pursue his scien- 
tific invt'stigations. His life work falls natu- 
rally into three divisions — paleontology, syste- 
matic zoology, and eomparatne anatomy. In 
each of tliese departments he achieved remark- 
able sutee^s and left a lasting impression, m 
Hjiite of mistakt^s due largely to personal piHU- 
lianties derivtsi from liis Calvinistic training, 
such as his refusal to acci'pt the theory of de- 
stent. By means of his knowledge of compara- 
tive anatomy, and his theory of the correlation 
of growth, Cuvier “reconstructed” a larg** num- 
ber of extinct animals, proving that eveiy geolo- 
gical epoch is repre-^enttHl by distinct animal 
forms, liaving a similarity uell defined to ani- 
mals m preceding or sineeedmg epochs Never- 
theless, he held to the Linna*an doctrine of the 
constancy of species, and looktai upon the simi- 
larity of animal forms in suctessive epochs as a 
recurrence of types rather than a steady devel- 
opment of the same type. In eomj>arativc anat- 
omy his work in special fields ’was as remarkable 
as "it was valuable. His investigations of the 
comparative anatomy of fishes and of the oste- 
ology of mammals may be mentioned as two of 
his "most valuable contributions to zoology. In 
systematic zwdogy his work was of great origi- 
nality and importance, for to him is due the 
reclassification of the animal kingdom on a nat- 
ural basis, in place of the artificial and arbitrary 
classification of Linnspus. Cuvier’s system was 
based on the constancy and morphological resem- 
blance of types rather thun on outward similari- 
ties of structure. It remained the standard ar- 
rangement of animals until set aside by modem 
investigators. Cuvier’s great wwk, Le rigne ani- 
mal (1816), became at once the standard refer- 
ence book in natural history. 

Among his works not noted above are : Les rep- 
tiles dhuteux ( 1807 ) ; Recherches sur les osse- 
ments fosmles dea quadrupides (1812) ; Mimmre 
pour Bcrvir A Vhistoire et A Vanatomie des mol- 


Imqum (1816) i DmeripUom pMogiqm dm 
rtrms de Pmris (182i) ; JBr««#o#a mtutelU dm 
pvusons 1 1828 ) ; i>iscmra sur les rAvolutims 
de la surface du globe e# sur les ebemgemem^s 
qu^elles out prcN^utto dam l« rAgm mdmal ( 1881 ) . 
Consult: Afi^woira of B&rmt Vumer (New 

York, 1883; Fr. trans., Paris, 1833) | Flourew, 
Rutoire des trmaux de Georges Cumm' (Paris, 
1848); Ducrotay de Blainville, Cmder #1 Gmf- 
frog Samt-Htlatre (ib., 1890). 

cxnrHiHEB-iXBUBY, Air 

FRED AroiiSTE (1802-^87). A French author, 
bora in Paris. His love of letters brought him 
to the attention of the Due d’Ortesns, w ho mMe 
him tutor to his son, the Due d’Aumale (1827), 
These duties ended, he became a political writer 
on the Journal des De&ote. In 1866 he was 
made a member of the Academy. Among hlft 
works are: Voyages et royageurs *(1837-84); 
Etudes histortques et httArmres (1854). Nm- 
velles Hudes htstoriques et Utthatrfs (1885); 
Demitres dtudes kxstortques et httSrairm ( 1859 ) ; 
IJistortens, poNes et romannera (1863) ; Etudes 
et portraits (1865-68) : Posthumes et fcrcnants 
{ 1878) . Consult the biography by the Due d’Au- 
male, in Le hire du centenatre des ddbatSf 
and Berlin’s edition (1900) of his Journal 
intime. 

CUXHA'VEN, Ger. pron. kuks-htt'fen. A 
German seajiort and wintering place on the North 
Sea, at the mouth of the Elbe, about 57 miles 
northwest rff Hamburg (q.v.), to which it be- 
longs (Map: Germany, C 2). It has a fine har- 
bor, which has been much improved in recent 
years, and which is now the station of the Ham- 
burg pilots. It is a free port, being outside the 
Zollverein, and the Ha inhurg- American Steam- 
ship Company have made it the point of arri’val 
and departure of their mail service. It is for- 
tified and lias a handsome old castle of the 
fourteenth century. Pop., 1900, 6906; 1905, 
11,145, 1910, 14,888. See Hamburo. 

CUYABA, koo'yS-ba'. An episcopal city oi 
Brazil, the capital of the State of Matto Graaso, 
situated on the Cuyabft River (Map* Brazil, 
F 7). It has broad, well-paved streets and con- 
tains barracks, an arsenal, and a military hospi- 
tal. The tovra was formerly famous for gold and 
diamond mines and is now an im|>ortant co-m- 
mereial centre. It has a steamship service to 
Montevideo, a trip of over 2500 miles. Pop., 
1890, for the city, 14, .507; for the municipality, 
1912 (est ), 20,000. 

CUYAHOOA (klA-hO'gfe) FALBS. A vil- 
lage in Summit Co , Ohio, 33 miles south by east 
of Cleveland, on the Baltimore and Ohio, and the 
Cleveland, Akron, and Columbus railroads, and 
on the Cuyahoga River (Map; Ohio, G 3). It 
contains a public library and has manufactories 
of paper bags, wire nails, sewer pipe, machine- 
shop products, rabber goods, and flour. The 
water works and electrie-light plant are owned 
by the village. Pop., 1910, 402(). 

CUYXEB, kfOgr, Theodobe Lebtabd (1822- 
1909). An American Presbyterian clergyman. 
He was born at Aurora, N. Y., Jan. 10, 1822; 
graduated at Princeton in 1841 and at Princeton 
Theological Seminary in 1846. After holding 
charges in NeW^ .Jer««y, he h«came pastor of the 
Market Street Reformed Dutch (ffiurch, New 
York, in 1853, and was pastor of the Lafayette 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, from 
1860 to 1890. His eightieth birthday was pub- 
licly celebrate in Brooklyn. He was prominent 
in temperance work. He was an influential 
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preacher and a prolific writer of books and ar- 
ticles. In he published his MmoUectiom of 
a, hmg Life, 

CUTO (klSTyd) ISLAHZ^. A group of the 
Philippine Islands, Province of Paragua, in the 
northern waters of the Sulu, or Mindoro Sea 
(Map: Philippine Islands, C 5). The larger 
islands are volcanic, and the smaller are low- 
lying sandy tracts on a coral foundation. On 
a bay on the southwest shore of Grand Cuyo, 
the largest of the group, is the town of Cuyo, the 
capital. Its chief support is fishing and its pop- 
ulation mostly women. It has defensive works 
and a thriving trade. Total numlier of islands 
in the group, 49; total area, 47 square miles; 
pop., 1903, 10,982. 

CTJyP, koip, (1620-91). A Dutch 

landscape and animal painter. He was bom at 
Dort, in October, 1620, and studied with his 
father, Jakob Gerrits Cuyp, a portrait and ani- 
mal painter of mediocre ability. The son 
paintm animals, still life, and even portraits, but 
in landscape he was one of tlie greatest and most 
original of his day. He was influenced by Jan 
van Goyen, hut soon developed the fresh daring 
color and glowing atmospheric effects which con- 
stitute the peculiar beauty of his work. He was 
a close student of nature, though at times over- 
hasty in execution. His landscapes found most 
appreciation in England, where most of them 
are still preserved, and he undouiitedly influ- 
enced such gr{‘at English painters as Wilson and 
Turner. He is best representtni in London — ^the 
National Gallery, Buckingham Palace, Bridge- 
water House, Wallace collection, Dulwich Col- 
lege, etc. Good examples of his work are also 
in tlie museums of St. Petersburg, Berlin, Paris, 
and Rotterdam, and a fine cattle piece in the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York. Consult 
WUrzimch, Niederfandiachen Kunstler-Lexikon 
(Leipzig, 19(M$), and De Groot, Beschreihtmg 
und Verzeichmsa der Werke hollandiacher Maler 
(ib., 1908). 

CTJYPEBS, koPpers, Peter (1827- ). A 

Dutch architect, born at Roermond. He studied 
at the Academy of Antwerp. The Royal Mu- 
seum at Amsterdam is by him. He restored the 
Mainz Catluniral and built a number of impor- 
tant church edifices, including those of St. Jacob 
at The Hague, St. Barbara at Breda, St. Cath- 
arine at Eindhoven, the Sacred Heart at Amster- 
dam, and St. Boniface at Ijceuwarden. He 
wrote Der Dam zu Mainz, Bauge8ch%chtliche 
8kizzo ( 1878 ) and Le Chdteav de Hour d Haar- 
zuglem (1910). 

CHiSA, kM'zA. See Alexander John I. 

CHZOO, ktBs'kd, CasUlunn 8p. pron. kiS^thTcfi 
(Quichua, navel, as being the centre of the an- 
cient Inea Empire). An episcopal city, the 
capital of the department of the same name, 
Peru, situated on the eastern end of that section 
of the Andes known as the Knot of Cuzco, more 
than 11,000 feet above sea level, and 360 miles 
east-southeast of Lima (Map: Peru. C 6). It is 
regularly built m part and contains several 
handsome buildings, prominent among which are 
the cathedral, in the Corinthian style, and the 
convent of Santo Domingo, built in part on the 
site of the great Inca Temple of the Sun. There 
are also hospitals, a university founded in 1692, 
a national college, and a mu^ura. The city is 
the centre of a fertile agricultural district and 
has considerable trade and manufactures of cot- 
ton and woolen goods, refined sugar, leather, and 
embroidery. Pop. (est.), 20,<W. Cuzco, the 


capital of the Incas, is said to have been founded 
in the eleventh century. It retains eviden^ 
of its former splendor, although the ancient city 
was destre^ed % Pizarro in 1535. These remains 
include the palace of the Incas, a fortress built 
of massive and irregular stone blocks, the temple 
of the Sun, and the temple of the virgins of the 
Sun. 

CDZeO. The second largest department of 
Peru, bounded by Loreto on the north, Bolivia 
on the east, Puno and Arequipa on the south, 
and Apurimac, Ayacucho, and Junin on the west 
(Map: Peru, C 6). Area, 156,317 square miles. 
The southern and 'western parts are mountain- 
ous, and the eastern and northern are low and 
covered with thick forests. The department is 
to a large extent unexplored, and only a small 
portion in the south is inhabited. It is watered 
by the Urabamba and the head streams of many 
tributaries of the Amazon. The population is 
chiefly engaged in agriculture and cattle raising. 
Pop., officially estimated in 1906 at 328,980. 
Capital, Cuzco (q.v.). 

CUZZONI, koo-dzo'n^, Francesca (1700-70). 
An Italian dramatic contralto, born at Parma. 
After studying under Lenzi she achieved her first 
great success at Venice m 1719, and later (1722- 
26) she added to her fame by singing in London 
in the operas of Handel, during the composer’s 
own venture as an impresario. (See Handel.) 
In 1727 she was engaged in a bitter rivalry with 
Faustina Bordoni, who had supplanted her in 
Handel’s company. She was married to Sandoni, 
the pianist and composer, and tliereafter sang in 
Vienna, in Italy, and in Holland, where she was 
imprisoned for debt. It is asserted that in lier 
old age she earned a living by covering silk but- 
tons and that she finally died in miserable 
poverty. 

CYAM'EMDE. See Cyanic Acid. 

CYAN'AMID. A trade name for an artifi- 
cial fertilizer containing about 45 per cent of 
calcium cyanamide and 27 per cent of calcium 
hydroxide. Calcium cyanamide is the name 
given by chemists and bcicntific agriculturists 
to the commercial cyanamid, though strictly it 
should apply only to the chemical compound 
designated by the formula CX . NCa, containing 
about 20 per cent of nitrogen Free cyana- 
mide, or acid cyanamide, designated by the 
formula CN.NHa, was first obtained by Bmeau 
in 1838, but was not isolated until 1851, when 
Cloez and Cannizzaro first described it. This 
work, however, w'as long before the commercial 
manufacture of calcium cyanamide, which is 
now made in the electric furnace. The calcium 
carbide, produced in the electric furnace, is re- 
moved, cooled, and crushed, and then packed 
into nitrifying ovens, which are cylindrical, per- 
forated steel cans set in heat-insulated brick 
ovens. The {»rbide is heated to a temperature 
where it will combine with the nitre^en by 
means of a carbon rod m the centre of the can, 
through which the elwtric current passes, and 
nitrogen, which is obtained either from liquid 
air or more usually by the copper-oxide process, 
is admitted. The chemical reaction resulting in 
calcium cyanamide is as follows: CaCs -f = 
CaCX, 4- C. 

The material, both powdered and granulated, 
is sold to manufacturers of mixed fertilizers. 
Its use as a nitrogen fertilizer was proposed 
in 1901 by A. Frank and H. Freudenthal, while 
the basic patents for its manufacture were is- 
sued te Prof. Adolph Frank and Dr. Nieodem 
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Caro in ISW. A number of large works in 
£iiro^ are in tbe snsaufactee of tke 

caleium eyanamide under tJieee faaeie patenfa^ 
and a large factorj" at Ki^ara Falls, Canada, 
in 1014, had, a capacity in eacc€s*8 of tons 

annually. 

A number of tests hare be^ made of the com* 
mercisd cyanamid at various experimeut sta- 
tions in Eurojie and America., and in Germany 
it has iMfcn used as a weed d^troyer in addition 
to supplying nitrogen to the young plants. 
It is said to be valuable for inducing a dow, 
steady growth of plants rather tlian as a forc- 
ing mab^rial, and is least efficient vrhen used as 
a top dresbing. It should be well mixed with 
soil at least a wwk before the crop is planted, 
and 2o0 pounds per acre is said to be the maxi- 
mum amount that can be economically im- 
ploded. It is not suited to acid soils, which 
sliould be first limed or treated with barn- 
>ard manure, as the latter material will supply 
the bacteria that are deficient in such soils. 
An even distribution of the material is facili- 
tated by mixing it with two or three times its 
weight of damp earth. When used mixed with 
the standard commercial fertilizers, the cyana- 
mid does not ri*quire any modification of tlie 
usual practice or special instructions. For its 
chemistry and use, consult* Pranke, Cyanamid: 
Jis Manufacture, Chemistry, and Use (Easton, 
J'a., 1913) , Fntsdi, “Manufacture of Cyana- 
mide and of Kitrate.” in Manufacture of Chem- 
ical Manures (1911), and special bulletins 
from the various experiment stations as well as 
journals dealing w'ith chemical technology. See 
also Manures and Manuring; Nitrogen, Fixa- 
tion OF. 

CYANE, sPa-n^ (Lat., from Gk. Keai'^, Ky- 
anf). In Greek legend, the wife of .Eolus, the 
god of the winds. Also a nympli, playmate of 
Persephone. She was transformeil "into tiie 
sjinng Cyane near Syracuse Iwcause of her grief 
when Hades earruil off Persephone from this 
neighborhood. See Ceres. 

CYAN'IC ACID (from Gk. icua^oj, kyanos, 
dark blue), HCXO. An unstable compound of 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, obtained 
by heating cyanuric acid (qv.) in a current of 
carbon dioxide. Under ordinary conditions it is 
a volatile liquid liaving a strong pungent odor, 
but IS transformed writh explosive rapidity into 
a wliite, poreelain-iike mass of the same per- 
centage composition as cyanic acid. This poly- 
meric modification of cyanic acid is known m 
cyamehde. (See Wohler.) After a long series 
of unsuccessful attempts, Van't Hoff succeeded 
in showing that three molecules of cyanic acid 
come together in the formation of cyamelide; 
which does not prove, however, that the result- 
ing cyamelide molecule is (HC*NO)„ and the 
probability is that the molecule of cyamelide Is 
much more complex. Among the salts of cyanic 
acid may be mentioned the cyanatc of potassium 
and the cyanate of ammonium. Potassium cy- 
anate may be readily obtained by cautiously 
heating a mixture of potassium ferrocyanide and 
potassium bichromate; when pure, it forms a 
white crystalline powder readily soluble in 
water, in which, hoveever, it gradually undergoes 
decomposition. Ammonium cyanate may be ob- 
tained from the cyanate of potassium by double 
decompositiem. The transformation of ammo- 
nium cyanate into urea, observed by Wbhler in 
1828, constituted the first synthesis of an or- 
ganic compound and formed an event of the 


^atest important in the hia^ry of dhemli^ry* 
See Chcmistby. 

The careful study t© which many derivatives 
of cyanic acid have been selected has led to the 
view that cyanic iM?id may po^ess two different 
constitutional formulas, vis., H H C — O — H 
and O = C := N — H, All efforte to prince two 
different compounds corres{>o«diiig ^ those for- 
mulas having failed, eheniists have propowd to 
explain this comparatively rare phenomenon on 
the following hypotheses; 1. Cyanio acid, like 
most other organic coinnounds,* has a definite 
8trneture--sa^, N = C — O — H; but while dur- 
ing gome of its transformations that structure 
remains unaltered, other transformations involve 
an intramolecular change resulting in the forma- 
tion of derivatives of the compound 0 = 0 — 
N — H (“isoeyanic acid"), which is, for gome 
unJknowTi reason, less stable than the compound 
N = C — O — H and incapable of existing in the 
free state. 2. According to another hypothesis, 
every single molecule of the aeid is constantly 
changing its structure, its hydrogtm atom rap- 
idly oscillating between the nitrogen and tlic 
o.xygen; go that while at a given instant the 
structure of the molecule might lie represented 
by the formula N = 0 — 0 -—H, we should find 
its structure tt* be O = 0 = N — H if we could 
stop the motion of the hydrogen atom at the 
very next instant. The substance is thus im- 
agined to h<* composed, at any instant, of two 
different kinds of mol**eules, and as under cer- 
tain conditions each kind may be capable of 
transformations which tlie other kind could not 
undergo, two series of derivatives should lie ex- 
pected, according to the nature of the transfor- 
mations nei'essary to prwiuce those derivatives 
and to the conditions under which the transfor- 
mations take place. Sw* also Fulmix’ic Acid. 

CYANIDE PROCESS. R.h' Ooi.d, Metallurgy, 

CY'ANIDES. See Hydrocyanic Acid. 

CY'ANITE (from Gk. iceai'os, kyanos, dark 
blue), Kyanite, Distiiene, or Sappabe. An 
aluminum silicate that crystallires in the tri- 
clinic system. Although sometimes gray or 
green, it usually has a blue color and a vitreous 
to pearly lustre. The handsomest fipwimens arc 
found in the St. Gotthard region in Switzerland , 
in the United States, Chesterfield, Mass., and 
Bakersfield, N. C., are well-known localities. 
Fine specimens have been cut as gems, but, as a 
rule, tlie material is too soft for wear. 

CYAN'OQEN (Gk. K{)a.vos, kyanos, dark blue 
-f yivys, genes, producing, from ylyrea$ai, gig- 
nesthai, Lat. gigncrc, Skt. jan, to 1^ born). An 
important compound of carbon and nitrogen ob- 
tained by heating dry cyanide of mercury in hard 
glass tubes. It is a poisonous having a 

peculiar odor and dissolving quite readily in 
water and in alcohol. If i^pited in air. it burns 
with a purple flame, its carbon combining with 
the oxygen of the air to form carbon dioxide, 
while its nitrogen is set fr^. When dry, cyan- 
ogen is an exceedingly stable substance and may 
be heated as high as 800* C. without being de- 
compoaed; in aqueous solution, however, it grad- 
ually undergoes a series of chemical changes 
resulting in the formation of ammonia, hydro- 
cyanic acid, urea, oxalic acid, and other com- 
pounds. The molecular formula of cyano|^ is 
C 2 X 2 , its molecule being composed of two **cyan- 
ogen groups” (CN, or, as it is still sometinies 
written, Cy), which enter into the composition 
of a large number of other substances known. 
Some of these inter^ting substances having a 
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Mae color, the name ^'cyanogen’* has been ap- 
plied to the gas from which they are derived; 
bat the gas itself is perfectly colorless. Daring 
the preparation of cyanc^en from the cyanide of 
mercury an amorphous brown substance forms, 
which has the same percentage composition as 
cyanogen, but probably a mach higher molecalar 
weight; this compound is called paracyanogen 
and is denoted by the symbol (CN)*, Paracyan- 
o^n may be readily transformed into cyanogen 
gas by heating. 

The derivatives of cyanogen form a large 
group of compounds, including hydrocyanic acid 
and its salts, the ferrocyanides and ferrieyan- 
id(^, cyanic and cyanuric acids and their deriva- 
tives, etc. The most important of these com- 
pounds are described in special articles. 

CY'AHOFDEA (Neo-Lat. nom. pi., from Gk. 
K^avos, kpanos, dark blue -f eUot, eidos, form ) . 
A suborder of the Carnivora (q.v.), composed 
of the family Canida* (dogs, wolves, jackals, 
etc,), regarded as forming the most central 
group of the Carnivora, from wTiich the bears, 
weasels, and racccsms (Arctoidea) depart on the 
one hand, and the cats, civets, and hyenas (Ailu- 
roidea) depart on the other. Consult Huxley, 
Anatomy of Vartchrated Ammala (New York, 
1878), and the hooks mentioned under Mam- 
ma.! .ia; J) 00 ; Fox; ETC 

CY^ANOM^ETEB (Gk. Kvavos, kyanos, dark 
blue -f- fihpop, motion, measure). An instrument 
for determiiiing the eolor of the sky, invented by 
Saussure — a disk divided into sections, the sev- 
eral sections being tinted and gradually increas- 
ing in intensity from white to deep Idue. When 
used to compare with the color of the sky, some 
of its sections will appear deeper and some 
lighter in tint. The section wdiere there is no 
perceptible differenci* gives tlie measure or degree 
of the blueness of the sky. 

CY'ANTOPHY'CEiE (Neo-Lat. nom. pi., from 
Gk. Kt'xupos, lyanos, dark blue -f- 0uicos, phykos, 
seaueetl). The lowest of the four great groups 
of alga‘. They aie called blue-green algae from 
the prevailing color of the cell contents, which 
are tinted by a diffused blue pigment named 
‘•phycocyan.’* The cell structure is very simple, 
agreeing m this respect with the Bacteria (q.v.), 
with which they are usually associated in a 
group “Schizophytes,” distinct from the true 
alga\ For details of cell structure and classi- 
fication, see Alg.i:. 

Many of the Cyanophyeeae arc one-celled, or 
consist of indefinite a^regations of cells situ- 
atiMi in a common gelatinous matrix. Other 
forms are filamentous, and some are elaborately 
branched. A well-knovn unbranched form is 
OseiUatona, interesting because of the move- 
ments of the tip of the filament, wdiieh swings in 
a complex cur^e. Rostov forms large gelatinous 
balls filled wuth convoluted chains of cells. Cer- 
tain cells in some filamentous forms lose their 
protoplasmic contents, bt'ccming the so-called het- 
erocysts, whose functions are but partly under- 
stoM; they are responsible in many cases for 
the branching of the filaments, because the heter- 
oeysts become firmly fastimed to the sheaths that 
inclose the vegetative cells. The growth of the 
latter causes such pressure between the fixed 
points, determined by the heteroeysts, that the 
sheath is ruptured and the filament grows out 
at one side. Such branching is termed “false 
branching.” Branches or portions of filaments 
that break off and start new plants are called 
“hormogonia.” 


The C^anophyeeiB are espwially fond of warn 
shallow water, although many grow in damp sit- 
uations on land, such i« spray-wet rocks, damp 
timber, and earth. They live among the reeking 
vegetation of salt marshes and flourish in open 
sewers and drains. The fouling of shallow 
reservoirs in w-arm weather, when they give 
off the well-known “pigpen odor,” is due to 
growth of Cyanophyeeffi. The remedy is to 
deepen the water or apply copper sulphate. See 
Algje 

One of the most remarkable displays of Cyano- 
phyceae is in warm springs, well illustrated in 
Yellowstone National Park, where the growths 
are brilliantly colored. Here certain species 
grow luxuriantly m water at a temperature of 
75® C. and above, conditions which no other 
forms of alga can endure. 

Another conspicuous display of blue-green 
alga is the water bloom or scum that frequently 
covers the surface of ponds and small lakes. 



aion (6), 3. Stigonema, ahowing f^ee branchinjg and hetero- 
oysts. 

Most of the water blooms are due to Cyanophy- 
cea, and the largest of all has given name to the 
Red Sea, whose tint is due to the presence of a 
flocculent sediment made up of bundles of short 
filaments of Trtekodesmtum. This peculiar con- 
dition of the ocean is not confined to the Red 
Sea, but has been reported off the coast of Brazil 
and South Carolina and in the Indian and Pacific 
oceans. 

Consult Wolle, Fresh-Water Algw of the 
United States (Betlilehera, Pa., 1887). 

CYAN'OPHYIiL (Gk. icwam, kyanm, dark 
blue -f- 0i)XXor, phyllon, leaf). A collective name 
for the blue coloring sul^tanee of leaves and 
flowers. See CoixiB. 

CY'ANOTSIS (from Gk. shapes, kyanos, dark 
blue) . Lividity of the skin, caus^ by interrup- 
tion of the circulation or of the respiration 
caused by nonoxidation of the blood. It may be 
temporary, as in a convulsion, when the face or 
lips are blue, or in croup (q.v.), where the face 
is bluish during an attack. It may be perma- 
nent, as in a *'*blue baby,” or chilS born with 
obstructed pulmonary circulation, or with a de- 
fect in the h^rt (patent foramen ovale), by 
reason of which the arterial and the venmm 
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blood Are ^mstsnilj mix^ T]i^> dlildron 
rarely live long*. 

GTt*JkMU A€#£D (from cyanogen -f- wric^ 
from Gk. o«ro«, urine 1, C»H,0,N*. Aa 

oi^nic chemicssJ compoiutd produced heating 
urea. The latter is pw^bfy first transformed 
into biuret and cyanic acid, which then c<wnbine 
to form cyanurie acid, according to the follow- 
ing equation: 

CAO*N, +.. J^^COH = C 3*0,N, -f NH, 

Bnuret Cyanic Cyanurie Axnmoma 

»sidi acid 

The most convenient method of preparing 
cyanurie acid is by heating the compound of 
cyanogen and bromine represented by the for- 
mula C^KaBr* with water at about 125® C., the 
furmation of the acid taking place according to 
the following chemical equation: 

’ CaXsBr, + 3H,0 = CaN.HA + 3HBr, 

Cyanurie acid is a colorless crystalline sub- 
stance sparingly soluble in water and yielding, 
when heated, ordinary cyanic acid. Like cyanic 
acid (q.v.), it is capable of yielding two series 
of derivatives, the study of wiiich has to as- 
signing to it two ‘‘desmotropic” formulas, corre- 
sponding to the two different ways in w’hich the 
acid may behave chemitally, according to the 
transformations to which ft may be subjected 
and the conditions under which those transfor- 
mations may take place. These formulas repre- 
sent the structures of two different cyanurie 
acids, though only one can be actually prepared : 

HO-C C~OH CO CO 

1 i i i 

N N NH NH 

I laooyanuric add 

OH 

Normal cyaniino acid 

CY'ATHAST»IS (Neo-Lat., from Gk. KiaOos, 
Jcyathos, cup -f- do'wts, aspis, shield). The name 
of a genus of Paleozoic fishlike forms, specimens 
of which are found in the Upper Silurian and 
Old Red Sandstone of Great Britain and strata 
of corresponding in New Brunswick. It has 
been commonly re^rded as an early ancestor of 
the fishes, but more recent study of the fossils 
which include only the dorsal and ventral shields 
lias tended to show that the genus belongs to 
a class by itself, lying between the arthropods 
and the vertebrates. No evidences of vertebrae 
or notochord have been found, nor are tlie 
jaws of vertebrate type, consisting of a mere 
opening between the anterior margins of the 
shields. 

CY'ATHOPHYL'LXTM (Neo-Lat., from Gk. 
KvaBoSf kyathos, cup -f 4>vXkop, phyllon, leaf). 
A genus of fossil stony corals common in rocks 
of Middle Paleozoic age. The characters that 
distinguish this from other ^nera are of very 
obscure nature. The species, of which there are 
about 100 in number, ranging through Ordovi- 
cian to Carboniferous rocks, vary greatly in form 
from small solitary individuals to lar^ mass^ 
of cicely c^mpact^ zobids, and their generic 
affinity can be determined only by stu^ of thin 
sections under the microscope. 'Ihe family of 
which Cyatbophyllum is the ty|^ is a large one 
and includes many genera, of which tlm m<^t im- 
portant, Helmphgllumf EndophyUum^ Lithostro- 
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dantly In the ff^il ^lal r^fs of tlie Silurian, 
Lower and Middle JDevmiian and tlie Carbonifer- 
ous. A recent T<^f-buildi»g coral, 
from Torr^ Straits, ^ows affinities with the 
ancient Cynthophylloidm and serves to link this 
family with the modern Astneidm. Sm Conan; 
ConaL IsLANi). 

CHTAX^AEBS I (Gk. Kwa|«pfs, MymmriBf 
OPers. Vi’AJsiutaru, having gooti growth or pros- 
perity, Neo-Elam. Vaktitara, Babylon. UpakuU-- 
for). King of the Medea from h%% to 685, or 
684 B.C., or, according to other aiitliorities, from 
634 to 594 ».c. Herodotus (i, 101-103) says he 
was the son of Phraortes, and grandson of Dei- 
oces, w*ho w»as the founder of the Metlian Em- 
pire. He describes the pioneer work which 
Cyaxares did in organizing a [luwerful and well- 
trained army, and alludes to an eehpse which 
took place about 585 b.c., when Ihm monarch 
was at war with Alya tit’s, King of Lydia. A 
large part of Asia was brought under ("yaxares^ 
away, and he was successfully iinadmg Assytia 
and besieging Nineveh wlieii his own kingdom of 
Media was invaded by the Scythians. In tlie 
combat which ensued the Scythians gained the 
day and held dominion over the Modes some 28 
years. Media at last threw off tin* Scythian 
yoke, and Cyaxares once more successfully e4i- 
gaged the Assyrians and conquered Nineveh and 
the surrounding provinces vvitiv tlie exception ot 
Babylon. The reign of Cyaxares lasted 40 years, 
including the Stytbian domination, and his 
name is often mentioned in the Old IVrsian in- 
scriptions as the one to whom the rebel princes 
of Media, who revolted against Darius, traml 
back their lineage in claiming the throne. Con- 
sult Messerschmidt, Die Jnaehnft der Htvle Na- 
bonatds in Mitleilungrn der rordetasiaftmhen 
Omcllschaft, vol. i (1896). Ree Mkdia. 

CYAXARES II. According to Xenophon 
(Cyrop. i, 5, 2), a grandson of Cyaxares I (q.v.) 
and son of Astyages, and maternal uncle of 
Cynis the Great. On the authority of Herodo- 
tus, however, it is generally Indieved that Asty- 
ages had no son, and it has been suggested that 
Cyaxares II muy have been the brother of Asty- 
ages and son of Cyaxares 1. His identity with 
Ahasuerus of the Bible has likewise, but with 
uncertainty, bwn suggested. In this way it has 
been thought that Cyaxares II may perhaps he 
the same as Darius the Made in the Book of 
Daniel or even be identical with Gobryas. But 
the whole matter is complicated and uncertain. 
See Dabius the Meue. 

CYBELE, (Gk. KvpdKri, KyheU, •na, 

Rhea ), or Ehea Cybeee, or the Gbeat Mother 
OF the Gods. A divinity whose worship spread 
far and wide through the ancient world, though 
its early seats seem to have Imm Crete and Asia 
Minor. According to the myth which belonged 
to the worship of Zeus on Mount Ida, in Crct<% 
Rhea was the wife of Cronus and mother of Zeus, 
Poseidon, and Had^, i.e,, of the ruling race of 
gods. (See Jupiteb; Satubn.) In Asia Minor 
we find widespread worship of a nature god- 
dess, regarded as the mother and source of all 
life, and honored with orgiastic rites upon the 
mountains and among the wild woods and 
caves. The wild bcaste attended upon her, es- 
pecially the lion, by whom her throne was 
watched and her car drawn. Her priests were 
called Orybantes (q.v.). The Asiatic worship 
of Cyliele had its chief centre at PeisiiMig in 
Phrygia, whence it passed into Lydia, United 
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dimee wherever f&vorable Mesomic depcwite 
ooe»r, mn^ng throwj^ l!^orth America, Eitro|»e, 
Asia, and extending into the Arctic r^ons, so 
that Ifennettital^ were evidently a world-wide 
type of gimt promineiice. The evidence is clear 
that the group is directly connected with the 
extinct Paleozoic group of gymnt^perms called 
Cycadoflliodes. It is altogether pridmble that 
this Paleozoic group gave rise to a Mesozoic 
branch, which differentiated into Bennettitales 
on the one hand,* and into Cycadales on the other 
— ^the former group dominating during the 
zoic, and the latter continuing to the prestmt 
day. In ^meral habit the Bennettitales resemble 
the Cyeads so closely that they were naturally 
mistaken for them until their internal struc- 
ture, and especially that of their cones, was 
understood ('onsiilt: Ckiulter and Chamberlain, 
Morphology of Gymnosperms (Chicago, Id 10); 
Scott, Kfwdtes t» Fosml Botany (lamdon, 1909) ; 
Wieland, Amertcan Fossil Cyeads (Washington, 
1906), 

CYCLABES, sik'la-dez (I,at.. from Gk. Kc- 
kX45€s, Kyklades, from icckXoj, Lyklos, circle). A 
})ortion of the archipelagti lying southeast of 
Greece, in the *E^can Sea, comprising, in ancient 
times, the islands of Ceos (Zea, Kea), Cytlmus 
(Tliermia). Seriphiis (Serpho), Siphnus (Si- 
phanto), Gyaros, Syros (Syra), Paros, Anti- 
paros, Andros, Tenos, Myconus, Delos. Rhenea, 
Melos, and Naxos (Map Greece. F 4) This 
group, arranged in tliret* series, was supposed to 
form a circle with the sacied island of I)elo8 at 
its centre, and this l>elief accounts for the name 
of the group. Tlie moelcrn noraarehy of the 
Cyclades includes, as well as the above, the is- 
lands of Cimolus, Polycandrus, Sicinus, Ioi!.(Nio), 
Amorgoa, Santorini (Thera), Anaphi. and about 
200 smaller islands, some of which were formerly 
grouped with the Sporades (q.v ). The total 
arcA is 1041 sejuare miles. The islands are 
mountainous, having altitudes of over .3000 feet 
in some instances Some are of \olcanic forma- 
tion. With the exception of Naxos they are 
generally scantily watered and sparsely wooded. 
The formation of the most northern islands is 
limestone, slate, gneiss, and marble, in tlie stmtli, 
eruptive rocks. They pnduce southern fruits 
and large quantities of marl»le. limeHtone, cement, 
fuller’s earth, emery', manganese, and sulphur. 
Wine, brandy, hides, and tobacco are exported. 
Pop. (pro^'ince), 1896, 137.747: 1907, 130,378. 
The chief town and capital is Hermopolis (q.v.), 
on Syra. 

CYCLAMEIT, sikaS-rngn (Neo-Lat., from 
Gk. icvicXdMt»'os, kykJnmtnos, from xexXos, kvldos, 
circle, referring to its corolla). A genms of 
plants of the family Pnmulacea?, having a wheel- 
shaped corolla with a long reflexed limb, and 
fl^ower stalks twisted spirally downward after 
flowering. The species are herbaceous perennials, 
about 15 in number, and chiefly alpine in the 
south of Europe. They have turnip-like, partly 
subterranean stems, which are very acrid, but 
nevertheless are greedily eaten by swine, and the 
plants are accordingly often designated “sow 
bread.” They are drastic and emmenagi^c. Sev- 
eral of the species are frequent in our flower 
gardens, on account of the beauty and fra^ance 
of their flowers. The most common species are 
Cyclamen europwutn and Cyclamen laiifoliumf 
the latter being the source from which are ob- 
tained many of the forms cultivated as Persian 
cyclamens. ‘ The corolla of Cyclamen laUfahum 
is strongly reflexed, giving the flower a curious 


apj^amnee. Consult t CkndoHe, Bar um mm* 
strumit4 du Cpclamtn mmptdUmum (Genew, 
1887); Wooster, Afpiwe Plants (London, 1885), 
witli color illustrations; Bennett, Flora of the 
Alps (ib.. 1897). For illustration, see Phite of 
GBEEX HOUSE PlJtXTS. 

CY'CLE (lat. cyclus, from Gk, awieXaf, fcy- 
k/os. eircle; connected with Skt. rnkm^ AS. 
hwedl, Eng. wheel). A term used in chronoli^y 
to denote an interval of time in which certain 
phenomena always rtvur in the same order. 
Cycles have chiefly arisen from the incommen- 
surability of the periods of revolution of the 
earth and other celestial bodies. Our unit of 
time is the day of 24 hourH. )>eing the peri^ of 
revolution of the earth round its axis. But 
neither the year — the jperiml of the earth round 
the sun — nor the month — the period of the moon 
round the earth — can be measured by days, or 
even by hours, so as not to leii\e fractions. 
CNcles have been invented in such a way* timt 
after a certain nunilH‘r of revolutions of tlie 
body whose period is to be compared with that 
of the earth on her axis, the body shall at last 
occupy the same place in the heax*en'< and calen- 
dar as it did when the cycle eommeiieed. Of the 
numerous cycles or jH*riod8 of this kind that 
ha\e been invented, tlie more important are no- 
ticed under their specific names. See Gol.OEX 
NUMBEB; IXDICTIOX; MeTONIC CYCLE, PERIOD; 
ETC. 

CYCLE CAB. A name given to a develop- 
ment of the motor cycle which has four wheels 
(or three) insb'ad of two and is provided with a 
body* within w'liich the passenger and the driv<*r 
Bit. -The capacity is usually two persons, and 
these mav sit side liy side, or the one in front 
of the ot\ier as in a* tandem motor cjjrcle. The 
driver usually is placed in front of the pas- 
senger. When the tandem arrangement is used, 
the gauge or centre distance between wheels on 
the same axle is 36 inches, or one meter in 
metric countries, llie wheels are of small di- 
ameter (28 or 30 inches) and the construction 
light in w'eiglit (from .3.50 to 6.50 pounds), so 
that two persons can lift and carry the car. 
With side-liy-side passenger 8t*ating, the gauge 
will be greater than 36 inches and the wheel 
base longitudinally lietweeii and BVSi f^t. 
The motor will usually be two-cylinder^, ar- 
ranged either in V-fortn or parallel swie by side, 
and with the shaft parallel to the axles, moving 
tlie latter by two chains at the sides of the body. 
Friction gearing has Iwen popular as a means to 
secure the variable speeds and reversal between 
motor shaft and the driving wlieels. and when 
belts arc ii8€*d from a jackshaft to the driving 

heels, no comiamsating gear seems required to 
operate on curves. The air cooling of the motor 
cylinders is popular for the smaller sizes. 

The line of separation between the small 
motor- ear and the cycle car is not very clearly 
defined, except BO far as the gauge of wheel 
track and the volume of the motor cylinders 
determines one. The motor vehicle has a gauge 
of 56 inches, the same as that of the standard 
wagon, and W'ill “track” with the latter in road 
ruts. 

At a meeting of the P4deration Internationale 
des Clubs Motor Cyclistes, on Dec. 14, 1912, it 
was formally decided that there should an in- 
ternational classification of cycle cars, this classi- 
fication to hold |^>cd in En^and, Canada, United 
States, Prance, Holland, Belgium, Italy, Auatria, 
and Oermany, It was also decided to divide 
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CYCMCAJL WOMMS 

the dagslfioLtion into two large and small 

cyele cars, as follows. 

JLAEGE CLASS 

Maximam welcht . . 784 pound* 

Maximum pbton displacement . ... 1 100 cubic centimetei* 
(67 1 cubic ioch») 

MinImuxD tire sine . .60 milUmetere 

( 2 ^ inches approx.) 

SMALL CLASS 

MiMmum weight ... 3^ pound* 

Masamum weight ©60 pound* 

Maximum piston displacement .... 750 cubic centimeters 

(45.75 cubic inches) 

Minimum tire dise 55 miliimeters 

(2i^ inches) 

The 8malle«t class of standard motor has a 
cylinder volume of 160 cubic inches 

The cycle car has been developed to meet 
the demand for a low-priced, mechanically pro- 
pelled vehicle, light in weight, using little fuel 
and small tires, chimp in first cost, in opera- 
tion, upkeep, and stabling, carrying two per- 
sons, and mfer against upset on poor roads or 
trails than the motor cycle. Its small wheels 
prevent its entering into tlie class of high-speed 
vehicles, and it is not so well adapted for long 
tours with luggage. 

CYCLICAL FORMS (from cyclic, Lat. cy- 
clicus, Gk. kvkXikos, kyJdikos, circular, from 
Ki'icXof, kyhlos, circle). In music, forms that 
consist of a cycle or series of movements, such 
as the suite, concerto, sonata, or symphony. 
The origin of cyclical forms is to be found in 
the form of the old overture, wliieh consisted 
of three parts — the first and third being slow, 
while the middle part w'as lively. Gradually 
these three parts were extended and detached. 
In the older compositions the movements were 
alternately slow and fast. But soon it became 
customary to begin and end with a fast move- 
ment. Ill the modern symphony the custom- 
ary arrangement is : ( 1 ) fast , ( 2 ) slow ; ( 3 ) 
fast, (4) fast. But Beethoven’s "Sonata,” opus 
too, and Tsehaikowsky’a "Symplionie Pathd- 
tiquc,” are two famous examples of cyclical 
compositions closing wTth a slow movement. 
Originally all the movements of a cyclical com- 
position were written in the same key. The 
development of the sonata ( q.v. ) WTOught a 
change in this direction, so that different keys 
(though always related to the fundamental) 
were assigned to the different movements. The 
first and last movements, however, are alw'ays 
in the same key, which is considered the funda- 
mental key of the whole work. If the first 
movement is in minor, the last is generally in 
the parallel major. 

CYC'LIC ANAFiiiST. See Versification. 

CYCLIC C&ORtrS (Gk. kcicXik^s xop^s, ky- 
hhkos ehwos). The chorus of 50 men or boys 
which danced in a circle around the altar "of 
Dionysus during the dithyramb. See Chobus. 

CYCLIC DACTYL. See Versification. 

CYCLIC FORTS (Gk. kvkXikoI irotijra/, kykU- 
koi poMtm). The name was given by the Greek 
grammarians of Christian times to a class of 
minor epic poets, who wrote on subjects deal- 
ing with events preceding, as well as during 
and following, the Trojan War; their works 
taken together formed a complete cycle of the 
events covered by the Trojan story. There was 
also a Theban cycle. The following titles are 
known to us: Thmgmy, Titmommhy, Cyprm, 
Little Iliad, Destruction of Troy, The Return, 


Telegony, (Edipodea, Thehais, Epigom, and 
JkJthiopis. Our knowledge of the Epic Cycle is 
due largely to Photius and to Proclus. The 
scanty fragments with testimonia are best pub- 
lished by Kinkel, Eptoorum Grwcorum Frag- 
menta (Leipzig, 1877) ; also as an appendix to 
Welcker’s Der epische Cyclus (Bonn, 1835-49). 
Consult the Appendix to Monro’s edition of Odys- 
sey, xiii-xxiv (Oxford, 1901), and Allen, The 
Epic Cycle,” in The Classical Quarterly, ii 
(1908). See jEthioPIS; AgiaS; Cypbia; 
Lesches; Photius, Proclus; Stasinus; 
Tabula Iliaca, Telegonus; Thebais; Theban 
Cycle. 

CY'CIilNG (from cycle). The use or act of 
riding the cycle, either bicycle or tricycle. Al- 
though now a common utility of everyday busi- 
ness life, as well as a means of recreation, it 
had its origin at the beginning of the latter 
half of the nineteenth century in what w’as then 
an improved velocipede and was used only for 
sport or recreation. (See Bicycle.) The prog- 
ress of cycling as a means of recreation was 
very rapid, its greatest general popularity oc- 
curring between 1890 and 1900. Thereafter for 
several years it steadily lost ground as a sport, 
partly if not largely as a result of objectionable 
features of professionalism wdiich appeared in 
many race meets. However, apart from the 
many physical advantages derived from the 
practice of c.> cling as an exercise, it has been of 
inestimable benefit to the community at large, 
in that it has given to all a capacity of locomo- 
tion which formerly none but those of ample 
means and leisure could enjoy, and, as a nat- 
ural consequence, has developed a general in- 
terest m tlie many "good roads” movements 
through the United States and England Many 
long-distance tours have been accomplished by 
its means, notably that of Thomas Stevens, 
w'ho, between April, 1884, and December, 1886, 
rode round the world, and Lenz, who (1892- 
94) rode a wheel carrying all his necessaries, 
as well as a camera, across America, Samoa, 
Japan, througli China, Burma, India, Balu- 
chistan, Persia, and Armenia. Road racing has 
always been a popular sport, and in the early 
nineties had attained such proportions that 
nearly every city and town throughout England 
and America had its annual road-racing fixtures. 

Track racing is entirely artificial, and confined 
usually to professional riders racing under un- 
natural conditions. Long-distance and relay 
races, such as have been held at TattersalFs, 
Chicago, and MadiNon Square Garden, Xew^ 
York, while financially profitable to their pro- 
jectors, have been very severely condemned as of 
no real value to the sport and frequently in- 
jurious to the riders themselves. The League 
of American Wheelmen, which was formed while 
cycling was at its height, was an excellent in- 
stitution and did much to improve the roads, 
but with the decline of the sport the League 
declined to a shadow. Similar advantages are 
obtained for tourists in Europe bv the Cyclists’ 
Touring Club of England, founded in 1873 with 
headquarters in London, S. W. With this latter 
organization is allied the Touring Club of 
France and the Deutsches Radfahrerbund. The 
military organizations of all the European coun- 
tries include corps of specially equipped and 
drilled cyclists, whose principal duties are the 
transmission of orders and Hie securing of in- 
formation , for which purposes their speed, their 
noiselessness, and the comparatively good roads 
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wliicli prevail have made them eonspiciioudy 
tiseftil. See Abmt Omakization ; Tactics, 
Mjutaby. , 

CY'CnLOH) (Gk. KikXoeiS^f. kpMmiden, circle- 
like, from kvkXos, kyktos^ circle etSos, etdoa, 
form). A plane curve, the Iwus of a point on 
the eircuraferenee of a circle which rolls along 
a straight line. If, m Fig. 1, circle O rolls on 



the line .4 ,.4,, the point P traces the are of the 
cycloid A 1 PA 3 . If the generating point is taken 
at Q, within the circle, the resulting curve is 
called a “prolate c}cIoid.‘* If the gen- 
erating point is taken at R, in the plane of the 
circle, the re8iiltm«t curve is a “curtate 

cycloid” or trochoid. If the generating circle 
ritlls on a fixed circle, instead of a straiglit line, 
curves like those m Fig. 2 are produced- (See 



Cabdioid ) The curve formed by rolling the 
generating circle around the outside of tlie fixed 
cireuinhTence is called an ‘epic\cloid.” On the 
other hand, that produced by« rolling the gener- 
ating circle on the inside of the fixed circle 
is called a “hypocycloid.” These curves belong 
to a general class called “ roulettes," of which 
the cycloid is the simplest member. Tlie con- 
struction for the cycloid was known to Bou* 
velles (1503), but its name is due to Galileo 
(q.v,), who in a letter to Torricelli (1630) rec- 
ommends it for bridge arcbes. The t<‘rm 
“trochoid*’ IS due to Roberval (q.v.), and the 
term “roulette” (1659) to Pascal (q.v.). Ro- 
berval also effected (1634) the quadrature of 
the cycloid, showing that it equals three times 
the area of the ^neratmg circle, and he deter- 
mined the volume ohtaim^ by revolution about 
its axis. Descartes constructed its tangents, and 
Pascal (1658) determined the length of its arc 
and the centre of gravity of its surface and of 
the corresponding soli4^ of revolution. The 
length of one branch of the cycloid is four times 
the diameter of the generating circle, and its 
area is tiiree times that of the same circle. If 


At (Fiq?* 1) IS taken aa the miMn of eoSrdi- 
nates, and a is the ri^iui of generating 
circle, the equation of the cyclmd is 

It is simpler, however, to use the expreg^ins for 
X and y separstoly; vii.j z « o (• — sin d), y * 
a (1 — cos #). The equatwns of tae hypocyefcid 

^ ^ 11 - (fl — h) 

X ** (a — 0 ) om f + o w — r — 
o 

y«=(o — 6)8ui#-68in #, 

where o and b are the radii of the fixed and 
rolling circles. If the radius of the fixed circle 
is four times that of the rolling circle, the equa- 
tion of the hypocycloid is x! 4* .vi = «l,« 
being the radius of the fixed circle, as In Fig. 2. 
Bwaust* of the elegance of its projicrties and be- 
cause of its numerous applications in mechanics, 
the cycloid is the most important of the transcen- 
dental eur\e8. One of its most interesting prop- 
erties is that the time of descent from rest of a 
particle from any point on its inverted arc to 
the lowest point is the aamei i.e., the cycloid is 
an isochronous curve. Thus, on an ideally hard 
and smooth surface whose sections are cycloids, 
the particle, having reached the lowest point, 
will through the momentum received in its 
fall, ancend the opposite branch to a height 
equal to that through which it fell, losing veloc- 
ity at the same rate as it acquired it. The 
cycloid is also the curve of quickest descent; 
i.c., an object acted upon by the force of gravity, 
and setting out from any point of the cycloid, 
will reach any other point of this curve in 
shorter time than by following any other 
path. The cycloid is therefore referred to as 
the hrachtstochrone (Gr. |3pdxixroi, hracMstoa, 
Bhort(*at, and xp6vot, chronos, time). The prob- 
lem of finding the brachistoclirone was pro- 
posed by Jean (Johann) Bernoulli in 1696 and 
formed the first important step in the calculus 
of variations. It was solved by Bernoulli him- 
self, by liOibnitK, Newton, L’Hfipital, and Jacques 
(Jakob) Ih'rnoulli. For the interesting history 
of the cycloid, consult any of the leading 
hi‘^tories of mathematics, ami also: ('basics, 
Aper^u htatonque sur Vortgine et le developpa- 
ment den mHhodea en g6ometrie (Paris, 1875) ; 
Do Groningue, Iliatmre de la cyeUMe (Ham- 
burg, 1701) ; Tannery, “La cyclolde dans 
I’antiquiU-,” in Bulletin dm sciences matM- 
matujues (Pans, 1883). 

CY^CLOID FISHES. One of the four orders 
of fjBlH‘8 proposed by Agassiz, based on the 
character of the scales. Cycloid scales have the 
posterior or free margin smooth and not spi- 
nous. Cycloid-like ctenoid (q.v.) scales are md. 
covered with enamel and belong to many of the 
present as well as many fossil fishes. The chub 
and its allies are examples, 

CYCLOH^TEB (Gk. icO/eXof, kyklos, circle 
-f pirpos, metron, measure). An instrument 
for recording the revolutions of any rotating 
object, as of a carriage wheel, bicycle wheel, or 
certain parts of machinery. One of the most 
common forms consists of a stud projecting 
from one of the spok^ of a wh^l and catching 
a toothed wheel, turning it one notch at each 
revolution. A similar instrument for mm.sur- 
ing distam^ traversed is an odometer. 'Riis 
instrument, invented by Hudson, is ^tensively 
used by surveyors in collecting data for maps. 
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It i» eominoiily attached to the whed of a 
wagon, or to a light vehicle drawn hv hand. 
The term ‘‘cyelometry*’ is often appli^ to the 
method of measuring circumferences or areas 
of circles (q.v,), but more generally it refers 
to the theory of circular functions. See 
PtrNCTIOH. 

CY'CXOHE. See Stobm. 

CYVIjO'BM^IA. See Encyci^op/edia. 

CY'CI.OPE'AN AaCHITECTUBE, or Ma- 
SONBY. The name frequently used for an an- 
cient wall of large, irregular stones, rudely 
hewn or quite unwrought. The term originated 
in Greece, where structures of this kind were 
fabled to have been the work of the Cyclopes. 
The ancients also attributed them to the Pelas- 
gians (q.v.), whence such walls arc sometimes 
calked Pclasgian. The walls of Tiryns (q.v.), 
near Kauplia, are an example of the ruder style 
of Cyclopean masonry. They are made of huge 
stones, from 6 to 10 feet long, from 3 to 4 feet 
wide, and from 2 to 3 feet deep. Tlie stpnes are 
either unwrought or roughly dressed with the 
hammer; some effort at horizontal joining W'as 
made. The intt*rstices are filled up by small 
stones, and clay mortar was eniplojed to bind 
them, though it has now been w'ashed away 
to a great extent. The wulls of Mycenae (q.v.) 
are in part of the same rude construction 
as at Tiryns, but near the Lion Gate they are 
fae«‘d with huge rectangular bkwks, fltt^ in 
rudely horizontal courses, and the same style 
of masonry (hut more carefully executed) is 
employed in the great beehive tombs. A por- 
tion of the wall of Mycenae — of much later 
date — is built of polygonal stones, carefully 
fitted so as to leave no interstices. Walls of 
the same general character are found In Asia 
Minor and Italy, where they surround many of 
the old Etruscan towns, though here the walls 
are more commonly in the rude ashlar masonry 
also found at Mycenae. WHiile in Greece these 
walls belong for the most part to the Mycensean 
period, and are probably to be attributed to the 
Acha>an domination, it is not likely that this 
style of fortification was peculiar to any one 
race, as similar masonry has been found in 
China and also in Peru and on a smaller scale 
in the British Isles. Polygonal masonry, com- 
posed of carefully hewn and fitted bl<^k8, is 
common in Greek works of later tunes, and the 
early walls of q’roy, as well as the tombs already 
mentioned, show that the Mycensean civilization 
was capable of building walls of hewn and fitted 
stones, as good as, or better than, those erected 
in the classieal times. The Cyclopean archi- 
tecture is discussed in histories of architecture 
(q.v.), or in works dealing with the Mycensean 
age (see Abch.eolooy) , or Etruria (q.v.). For 
a description of the remains of Cyclopean archi- 
tecture In Greece and Italy, consult: Middleton, 
Grecian Remains in Italy (London, 1812), a 
rare work; Dodwell, Views and Descriptions of 
Cpelopean or Pciasgic Remains in Greece and 
It alp (ib., 1834) , and, for a more general dis- 
cussion, Petit-Radel. Reeherehes sur fes monu- 
mefits cpclopSens (Paris, 1841). 

CYCIiOFES, sI-khVjH'z (Lat., from Gk. 

kpkldpes^ round-eyed, from xdicXot, kpklost 
circle -4- dps, eye). Tn Greek mythology, a 
race of one-eyed monsters, descriWd as fol- 
lows: 1. Homeric Cyclopes, a vrild, lawless, 
gigantic race of shepherds, inhabiting an island 
in the western sea. The mo*4t famous is Poly- 
phemus (q.v.). Homer describe him as one- 


eyed, and later poets attributed this charac- 
teristic to his ^mjmnions. 2. The Hesiodic 
Cyclopes, Brontes, Sterop^, and Arges ( i.e.. 
Thunder, Lightning, and Thunderbolt ) , each 
having one eye in the middle of his forehead. 
They were the sons of Uranus and Offia. Hurled 
into Tartarim by their father, but delivered by 
their mother, they helped Cronus to usurp the 
government of heaven. Cronus, however, in his 
turn, threw them back into Tartarus, whence 
they were again released by Zeus, w’h(^e ser- 
vants they now became. Finally, they were 
slain by Apollo, because they forged the thun- 
derbolt with which Zeus killed Asclepius. 
The Alexandrian and the Roman poets repre- 
sented them as the companions and assistants 
of Hephffistus at his forge, which was situated 
in a volcano, as at Lipari or Etna. In this 
capacity they were frequently reprinted on 
works of art. 3. The ^elopes, a people who 
were said to have come from Thrace or Lycia 
to Argolis, and to have built the mighty walls 
of Tiryns, My cense, and Argos for King Proteus. 
See Cyclopean Abchitectube. Consult Mayer, 
Die Otganten und Titanen (1887). 

CY'CLOPS. A play by Euripides, following 
the Homeric account of the adventures of 
Odysseus with the Cyclopes, and remarkable as 
the only preserved specimen of a satyric drama. 
( See Greek Drama, under Dbama ) It has been 
translated by Shelley, who omitted a few 
passages. 

CY'CXiOBA'HA (Gk. kvkXos, kyklos, circle 
-f- Bpafia, horama, sight). A term applied to a 
painting placed on the walls of a large cylin- 
drical room representing a landscape, battle- 
fi<‘ld, or otlier subject, wdth true perspective. 
The spectator stands in the centre, and the effect 
is extremely realistic, especially in the case of 
the representation of a battle, the cyclorama 
of the battle of Gettysburg being a well-knowm 
American example. See Panorama 

CYCLO^SIS {Neo-Lat., from Gk. xi^KXuxris, ky- 
kJ6sis, a surrounding, from kvkXos, kyklos, cir- 
cle). The rotation of the protoplasm within a 
plant cell. Only tlie outermost portions remain 
quiet. The various inclusions of the proto- 
plasm, such as chloroplasts, nucleus, etc., are 
sw’ept along with it. The mass descends on one 
side of the cell and ascends on the other. A line 
of no movement necessarily exists between the 
portions moving in opposite directions. See 
Protoplasm. 

CYCLOS'TOMI (Neo-Lat. nom. pL, from 
Gk. kvkXos, kyklos, circle arofia, stoma, mouth) , 
A class of ecl-hke marine animals, the lampreys 
and hags, regarded as the lowest existing verte- 
brates (excluding Amphioxus). They have eel- 
like bodies of very primitive construction. “The 
spinal column is represented merely by a thick, 
persistent notochord, inclosed in a sheath, w’lth, 
in the lampreys, small cartilaginous processes 
representing neural and hsemal arches. The 
skull is cartilaginous and is peculiarly modified. 
Behind it in the lamprey is a remarkable basket- 
like apparatus, compost of cartilaginous proc- 
esses. This branchial basket, as it is termed, 
supports the gill sacs. The gill sacs, of which 
there are either six or seven pairs, are the 
organs of respiration and represent the gills of 
the true fishes.” They are, however, very dif- 
ferently arranged, opening externally in some 
forms by seveml gill slits, and in others by only 
one, and communicating internally with the 
pharynx in diverse ways. Other organs do not 
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the moit remarkable fact being that tlwire is 
only one sac and n<^ril instead of a pair. 

The round mouth, without jaws, su^^ta that 
of l^h^. The Cyclostoini, which by some 
ichthyolc^ste are rt^rded as an order (Marsi- 
pobranchii) of fishes, are bottom^keeping, vora- 
Clous, slimy creatures, occasionally truly para- 
sitic, and are trai^ble back to Paleosoic 
times. 

Po«sU Porms. Minute teeth (conodontsl, 
found in I^leoixjic rocks, have been by some 
authors considered to be teeth of eyclostomid 
fishes, but they are more probably the teeth of 
carnivorous annelids like the modern Kereidse. 
In the Caithness flagstones of the Old Red 
f^ndstone of Devonian age, near Thurso, in 
Scotland, are found niinihcrs of a nniall, eel- 
like fossil, which has, with much probability of 
correctness, lH*en referred to the cyclostomes. 
These small fossils, known as Palseospondylus, 
\ary in length from 1 to 2 inchci. and consist 
of an oblong skull, made of bony plates, armed 
anteriorly with small calcified cirri, and provided 
posteriorly with two long prolongations that 
parallel the vertebral column. From betwwm 
these prolongations proji*ct8 tlie long vertebral 
column, made up of distinct calcified elements, 
w’ith jK'ural spines in the abdominal ri*gion. 
and both neural and Inenial spines in the caudal 
region. A long, diphycercal tail fin with very 
slender ra%s, of which those of the neural series 
are bifurcated, must have formed a powerful 
swiinniing organ for this small fish. Tins 
fossil, if it be a true cvclostome, differs from 
all others of the group m having a calci- 
fied skeleton, fonsult Calvet, “Diagnoses de 
quelques e8p^ces nouvelles de Bryozoaires Cy- 
elostonies,” m Instttut Oceanographtque, Jliiil- 
leitn Ao. 2/7 {Monaco, 1911), and Dean, “Tlie 
Devonian Lamprey, Palcrottpondiflua gunntf 
Traquair. with Notes on the Rystematic Ar- 
rangement of the Fish-hke Vertebrates," Me- 
motrs of the Xeir York Academy of Sciencea, vol. 
11 , part 1 (New York, 1890). This w’ork includes 
a complete biblioprraphy of fossil cyclostomes. 
See CONODONT. Hagihlsh; Lamprey; and 
Plate of LAMPRrrs and Dogfish. 

CY'CLOSYM'METRY. See Rymmetby. 

CYC'LTTS (Lat., circle). A curious fossil 
crubtacean found in the coal measures of North 
America and Kuropc. It is of a circular, convex 
form, with usually a low median ridge on its 
dorsum, and its surface is either smooth, radi- 
ally striated, or nodular. A pair of small ses- 
sile compound eyes, like those of the horseshoe 
crab, have been found near the anterior lateral 
margin of some American examples. These 
fossils are perhaps the larval stages of other 
crustaceans, like Behnvrus, Enproopa, Freat- 
wichm, of which adult specimens are often found 
in the same beds with Cydua, Consult Wood- 
ward, ‘On the Genus Cyclus," Geological 
Magazine, vol. viii (1870), and 4th senes, vol. i 
(London. 1894). Ree Pbestwichia, Xiphosuba. 

CYD IF^E (Gk. KvSIinn?). Bee Acontius. 

CYDTSrCTS (Lat., fr<Hn Gk. K63w)f, Kydnoa). 
A river of Cilicia, passing the city of Tarsus and 
emptying into the Mediterranean. It W'as on 
this river that Cleopatra made her visage to 
meet Antony. 

CTYIKKNiA. See Qini?CE. 

CYGH.mrS, Fbedbir (1807-81). A Finnish 
poet and literary historian. He was ^rn at 
Tawastehus and was ^ucated at the University 


wh^ he h^n an eartensive tour through 
Europe. In 1854 he became professor of wsth^- 
im and modern literature at the University of 
Helsingfors. He bequ^thed his fortune and 
valuable art collection to the state. His poetic 
works were published by him under the title 
Skaideatyeken (6 vols., 1851-70). 

CY0KJEtrS, Uno (1810-88). A Finnish edu- 
cator, born at Taw-astehus. From 1837 to 1830 
he w^as a pastor and teacher at Wiboig, from 
1839 to 1846 spiritual director of the colony at 
Sitka, jVlaska, and in 1861 w'as appointed chief 
inspector of the Finnish public-school system, 
which he thoroughly reorganirA*d. In 1868 he 
established the first normal school in Finland 
and lHH*aine its dirwtor. He was the first to 
make manual work {alojd, sloyd) a part of 
regular public-school instruction. He publislied 
Forslag rorande folkakolevaaendet (1861), 

CYO^NHS (I^t., from Gk. Ki»Kros, Kyknos, 
the swan). A northern constellation situated 
to the east of Lyra and northwest of Pegasus. 
Bi'veral stars in this constellation hare re- 
cei^ed the particular attention of astronomers. 
B Cygm, first dett*cb*d as a double star by Brad- 
ley, lias tw'o lieautiful colored components of the 
third and fifth magnitudes — ^the former tcqiaz 
yellow, the latter azure. 61 Vygm, also a doulile 
star, was the first star to have its parallax 
(q.v.) dett^mnned, tiiis was done by Bessel in 
18,88. The parallax, 0.37 sec., indioat<‘H a dis- 
tance of 9 light years, so that, with the exoejition 
of a Ccntnuii, 61 Cygni is our nearest stellar 
neighlMir. \ora Cygni, discovered as a star of 
the third magnitude by Schmidt at Athens in 
1876, 18 now. according to Barnard, of the 16tU 
magnitude, 

CYLTNDEB ( OF, ahndre, Ft cyhndre, from 
Lat. cyltndrus, from Gk. KvXirBpos, kyhndroa, 
roller, from KvXhdtir, kyhndetn, KvXinv, kyhetn, 
to roil). A surface generated by a line (the 
generatrix) which moves parallel to a fixed line 
and touches a given curve (the directrix) is 
called a cylindrical surface. The space incloseil 
by a cylindrical surface is called a cylindrical 
space. The portion of a cylindrical space limited 
hv two parallel planes cutting all the elements 
of the cylindrical surface is called a cylinder. 
If the directrix is a circle, the cylinder is called 
a circular cylinder ; if the directrix is an ellipse, 
the cylinder is called an elliptic cylinder, and 
80 on. If the ele- 
ments ( positions ^ ^ 
of the genera- 1^ ' 

tnx) are perpen- — — - — ^ 

dieular to the 
plane of the di- 
rectrix, the cyl- 
inder ia called 
a right cylinder; 
otherwise* it is 
called oblique. If 
a rectangle is 
revolved about 
one of its sides, 

a cylinder of 

revoiution, or a 

right ci rcular cyl- • 
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ures which form 

the ends of a cylinder are called its bases, and 
these are always congruent. The perpendicular 
distance betw^ the bases is billed the altitude. 
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The laterftl mrea of any cylinder, cacpresec^ in 
surface units, is the product of the number 
of linear units in the perimeter of a s^ion 
perpendicular to the elements (right section) 
and the number of linear units in an element. 
The number of units of volume of a cylinder is 
equal to the product of the number of souare 
units" of the base and the number of linear 
units in the altitude of the cylinder. 



A cylindrical surface may be considered as a 
conical surface (see Cone) with the vertex at 
infinity. Hence plane sections of the cylindrical 
space of a right circular cylinder lead to the so- 
called conic sections, in particular, to the ellipse. 
If V ^ volume, C ^curved surface, B ~ base, 
A S total area of surfaces, a ^ altitude, r ^ 
radius of the base (or of the inscribed sphere), 
and H ~ the radius of the circumscribed sphere 
of a right circular cylinder, then V = irr*a, C = 
2iira, A == 2irr* -f 2irra = 2irr (r -f a), JK = 


y/| + »-= I VW» + 4A’ 

sector of a cylinder of arc k* 


The volume of a 
A if the 


arc is given in radian measure, as n radians, the 


volume is 5 nr*a. 
2 


If a plane parallel to the 


axle cute off a segment, the corresponding an 
cut from the base being A*®, the volume o1 

the cylindrical segment is I’' = ^ ^ 


r — sin 


or if A* 


2 \h 
: n radians, T = ™ (n 


sin ft). The mensuration of the cylinder was 
well known to the Greeks and was studied 
specially by Archimedes (qv.). He showed that 
the \oIume and surface of a sphere are equal to 
two-thirds of the volume and surface, respec- 
tively, of the circumscribed cylinder. In conse- 
tpienee of tins discovery, as Cicero relates, the 
sphere and cylinder were sculptured on his tomb. 

CYXilHHiEB) SHAKE. One of a family 
(Ilysiidacl of small burrowing snakes allied to 
the Typhlopidre and shield snakea, and retaining 
vestiges of pelvis and hmd limbs, the latter 
showing in clawlike spurs protruding between 
the scales on each ‘side of the vent. The form is 
cylindrical, the scales small, polished, and hardly 
larger on the belly than elsewhere, and the colors 
bright. The few spiK'ies are scattered over the 
Malay Islands and Indo-China, where the com- 
mon “red snake” {Cylmdrt,ph%s rufus) reaches a 
length of 2^2 feet, and occur in Ceylon and 
South America. A beautiful species {llysia 
scytale) in tropical South America is one of 
those called “coral snake,” and is coral red with 
black rings. On account of its beauty, perfectly 
harmle^ nature, and “for ewding purpo^,” 
this snake is said to be scmietimes worn as a 
necklace by the native women. 


V'T-T^mr 'V A fill? 

CTOLEHE, gfl-le'n^* (Lat-, from Gk. KaXXil^, 
KylWne), A mountain in northwest Arcadia, 
the fabled birthplace of Hermes. (See Mras- 
ctTBV.) Its modern name is Ziria. Height, 
7790 feet. 

CY'LOH (c.66(I-€.610 b.c.). An Athenian 
noble, son-in-law of Theagenes of M^ara, who 
sought to make himself tyrant of Athens. He 
was victor at Olympia (640 b.c.). In 612 b.c., 
with the protection of the Delphic oracle, and 
with outside help from Megara and the aid of 
a disaffected party in Athens, he seized the 
Acropolis of Athens. He was blockaded there 
by Megacles, an Alcmasonid, archon for the 
year, and surrendered on being promised his 
life, but was killed with his followers. The 
immediate result was war with Megara; the 
more lasting effect was the bloodguiltiness of 
the Alemaionidae (q.v.), of which their oppo- 
nents so often took advantage to attack them. 

CY'MA (Lat. cyma, hollow sphere, from Gk. 
Kt^fut, ky^nOf swelling, from Kvetp, kyetn, to 
swell ) . In architecture, a molding having a 
profile of double curvature, part convex and 
part concave, each part usually a quarter round. 
When the convex part is next the wall or shaft, 
it is a cyma recta; when it is the outermost 
part, the molding is a cyma reversa. It cor- 
responds practically to the modern ogee mold- 
ing. See Moijung. 

CYHATIUM, st-ma'shi-fim. See Cornice. 

CYHOBALS (OF. dmhale, Fr. cymhale, Lat. 
cymhalum, Gk. KVfiSaXop^ kymhalon, from fnJgjSos, 
kymboSf cup, Skt. kumhimy pot, Ger. Humpe, 
drinking cup). Instruments of percussion in 
the form of round plates with leather holders. 
When struck one against the other, they produce 
a loud, harsh sound of no fixed pitch. The best 
cymbals are those made in Turkey and China. 
Attempts to discover and imitate the composi- 
tion of the metal have all failed. The notes in 
music for this instrument are written on the 
same line or space, in rhythmical succession. 
Although originally military instruments, cym- 
bals are now much used in the orchestra. 

CYMBELIHE, simTi^-lln or -lin, or Cuno- 
BELINUS. A king of the Britons, who lived in 
the earlier part of the first century of our era. 
His capital was Colchester. In 40 a.d. Cymbe- 
line banished his son Adminius, who made his 
submission to Caligula. The Emperor considered 
Britain a part of the Roman Empire, but no 
attempt was made to subdue the island till after 
the death of Cymbeline. In 43 Aulus Plautius 
was sent to Britain by Claudius, but was opposed 
bv Togodumnus and* Caractacus, the sons of 
Cymbeline. We have no other authentic in- 
formation of Cymbeline except what may be 
derived from the few coins extant. The story 
of Cymbeline which Shakespeare used in the 
drama is found in Holin shed’s Chrcmicle and is 
in large measure mythical. Consult Boswell- 
Stone, Shakespmre^s HoHmked (2d ed., London, 
1907). 

CYlfE, sIm (Gk. idJ/ta, kyma, swelling). A 
flat-topped flower cluster in which the p^icels 
arise at different levels upon an elongated axis 
and the innermost flowers blcmm first. See In- 
florescence. 

CYMOPHA HE. See Chrysobebyl. 

C’YBIB**Y or BTinfiBY’, kim^ii. See Waijss, 
H%9tory. 

GYHAHCME, si-n&o'kS (Gk. icv»*dXxif, kynah 
ehif dc^ quinsy, from icwwr, ky6n, dog -f- 
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emch 0 mi to pttm tight). Am ol]^lete medieal 
term applie d to th e severer forms of mm throat. 

CYnAMCWnXMf sl-nap'khm. Several drags, 
imciadiiig the knotty, acrid emetic roots of 
Cynamhum a caiee reputed cormter- 

poison; the nausea-productiig leaves of Cynum- 
chum oleagfoUnm^ an adulterant of Alexandria 
senna; and Cynanchum monspclmcumf formerly 
considered as the source of Montpellier scam* 
mony. See Asclepiabacil®. 

C3YNEWTJL1, kInVwvlf, or CYNWtTLF, 
klnVnW {AS., king wolf) (e,750-c.825). A 
\\ nter of some of the best Old English or Anglo- 
Saxon verse t Juliana, the story of the martyr- 
dom of St. Juliana; Blrnie, a legend of the dis- 
covery of the true cross by the Empress Helena; 
Christ, celebrating the coming of Christ, His 
ascension, and the day of judgment; the Fates 
of the Apostles; Andreas, or the Legend of 8t. 
Andrew, and probably several other extant Old 
English poems. There is, however, no good 
reason for assigning to him (as is sometimes 
done) the riddles in the Exeter Book. About 
the poet nothing is positively knoam beyond 
%liat he himself has chostm to tell in his verse. 
In the first four poems cited above, he wove his 
name in runes. In the epilc^ue to Elene, he 
gave a brief sketch of himself, in vNliich he 
speaks of his sinful youth, bis conversion, his 
old age, and his reflection on poetic themes dur- 
ing the watches of the night. Cook has shown 
that Cynewulf’s life must have been bounded 
very iiearh by the years 750 and 825. It is un- 
certain w'hether he livtsi in Mercia, East Anglia, 
or Northumbria. Consult. Grein, Bthhothek 
der angelsachsischen Poesie, revised by Willker 
(Gottingen, 1883-08) , Christ, by Gollancz, 
(London, 1892) and by Cook (Boston, 1900); 
Juhana by Strunk (ib, 1905), Root, The 
Legend of St, Andrew (New York, 1899) ; The 
Elene: Trans, into English Prose hy L. JI. Hall 
(lb, 1904); Legend of St. Juliana (Princeton, 
190G) . The Poews of Cynewulf, Translated into 
English Prose, bv C. W. Kennedy (New York, 
19 ^ 0 ) 

CYN'ICS (Lat. eynicus, Gk. kwikoi, hynikos, 
doglike, cynic, from Kvuy, kydn, dog). The name 
applied to a school of philcwophers founded by 
Antisthenes, a pupil of Socrates. The mam 
tenet of the extreme CjTjics was that civilization 
is a curse, and true happiiu^s can be obtainetl 
only by gratifying the most primary physical 
appetites which man has in common with the 
brutes. The general attitude of the Cynics, as 
distinguished from that of the Stoics, lay in the 
fact that while the Stoics regarded everything 
in the external material world with indifference, 
the Cynics viewed it with contempt. They were 
not an important philosophical school numeri- 
cally, but attracted attention largely by their 
eccentricities and insolence. On account of their 
contempt for refinement, their name came sub- 
sequently to be applied to any one who takes a 
mean riew of human life. The word “cynic*’ was 
probably suggested by the Cynosarges gymnasium 
where Antisthen^ taught. Astisthexes ; 
Diogekes; Mevippi s. 

CYNOCEPHAIiXIS, See Baboon; Mandeux, 

CYHODOH, sl'nd-don (Neo-Lat., from Gk. 
Kvp68mp^ kynodon, or Kvp6dov$, kynodous, dog- 
tooth, from K^tap, kydn, dog 4* odous, 

tooth). A small genus of passes, having digi- 
tate or racemo^ spikes, with spikelete on one 
side, glumes nearly equal, boat-shaped, and cem* 
taining one floret, which has two awni^ pM^, 


the fruit coated with ttie hardened pato, 
most important ^>«aes Is dmtylo^ a 

grass very widely difliiwed, which is the princi- 
pal fodder grass and h^t pasture grass of India, 
where it is the principal covering of many 
thousands of square miles and is known by the 
names of Bhob, Doorba, ete. It is also common 
in the south of Europe. It is introduced 
throughout the warmer parts of the world. Its 
creeping roots have medicinal virtues and are 
sometimes used as a substitute for sarsaparilla. 
See Bebmuda Gbass, 

CYNOGKATHITS, sl-nbg'nA-thfta (Neo-lAt., 
from Gk. Kcwr, kydn, dog -h ■y»4^s, gnatkm, 
jaw). A large tlieriodont reptile found fossil in 
the Karoo formation, of Jurassic age, of .South 
Africa. It Inflongs to the group Oyn<Kiontia, 
which probably contains the ancestor of the 
mammals. The skull, which has a length of 16 
inches, is. in respect to its form and dt'ntitioii, 
remarkably like that of the carnivorous mam- 
mals and recalls that of a wolf. The vertebrae, 
which are 29 in number, are amphieteloiis, and 
the ribs have double articulations. It is per- 
haps one of the reptiles which have given rise 
to some of the early maniiimls. See Tiiuuo- 
nOXTIA. 

CYNOIDEA. See Gahvivora. 

CYNOSABQES, sln'fi-silr'jf'Z (Eat, from Gk. 
Kvsdaapyes, kynosarges, explaineii in ancient dajs 
as from kvup, kyon, d(^ dp 7 <ij, argos, white). 
A place on the outskirts of ancient Athena, 
usually regarded as near the present site of the 
American and British schools of arehaology, 
northeast of the Aeropolih, on the slope of Mount 
Lycabettos. For a different view% consult Wel- 
ler. Athens and its Monuments (New York, 
1913). It contained a number of temples and 
a gymnasium corisecratid to Heracles, at which 
strangers with but one Athenian parent were 
diiliged to exercise. The philosopher Antis- 
thenes 18 said to have taught here, and thence 
his school probably derived the name "Cynic.” 

CYNOSCEPHAUE, sln'Os-s^PA-le (Lat., from 
Gk. Kvpbs Kf^ttXaf, Kynos Kephalat, Dogs’ 
Heads ) . The name of two hills in eastern Tlies- 
saly, where tlie ThebaiiH under Relopidas de- 
feated Jason, tyrant of Pherte, 364 n.c., and the 
RomaiiH, commanded by T. Quinctius Flamm- 
inus, defeated Philip V of Macedon, 197 n.C. 

CYNOSXJBE, sI'n6-shtM)r or sln'h-shoor (Lai. 
Cynosura, Gk. Kvp6<xovpa, Kynoaoura, constella- 
tion of Ursa Minor, from Kvedf, kynos, gen. sing, 
of Kvufp, kyon, dog -j- oipd, oura, tail). 'Hie 
constellation of whnh the pole star is the prin- 
cipal star. Milton’s lines in "L’ Allegro” — 

" Where perhaps some beauty lies, 

The cynosure of neighboring eyes" — 

have made the word popular; the metaphor is 
grounded on Ursa Minor being the constellation 
towards which the otliers look, as it were, and 
round which they wheel. 

CYH'OSTJ'RtJS. Ree Doo’b-Tail Grass 

CYN'THIA ( Lat., from Gk. Kvpdia, Kynthia ) . 
A surname of Diana (q*v-), from her birth- 
place, Mount Cyntlms, on the island of Delos; 
and hence a poetic term for the moon. Queen 
EUmbeth is referred to under this name in 
Spim^r’s Colvn OlouPs Come Home Again, in 
Fletcher’s Purple Island, and in Raleigh’s poem 
"Cynt hia.” See Cynthius. 

CYNTHIA MOTH. See Ailantiius Moth. 

CYNTHIANA, sln'thl-hn'k. A city and the 
county »^t of Harrison Co., Ky., 33 nulea by 
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mil of Lexin^on, em the Soutlt 

Licking RIv«f and cm the l^iiubville and Ka«h- 
villa ]^ilrc«d (Map: Kentncky, IF 2). It is the 
c^tre of a fertile agricultural regi«»i and con- 
iains diatilleriea^ flour milk, mud a tolmcco 
market of repute. The govemn^t is adminis- 
tered under a charter of 1803, which provides 
for a mayor, el«^ted every four years, and a 
municipal council, chosen biennially. The city 
owns and operates the water works. Pop., 1000, 
3257; 1010, 3003. On June 11, 1864, Gen. John 
Morgan, with 1800 men, captured Cynthiana 
and, later in the day, defeated 500 Union cavalry 
under General Hobson; but on the 12th he was 
in turn defeated by General Burbridge with a 
force of about 6400, the Union army losing, in 
killed, wcmnded, and missing, 414 men, the Con- 
federates about one-third of their number. 

CYH^raiA’S BEVELS. A comical satire 
by Ben Jons on, first acted in 1600. 

cmr'TKitrs (Lat., from Ok. Kyn~ 

thios), A surname of Apollo, from his birth- 
place, Mount Cynthus, in Delos. See Cynthia. 

CTFEBACEJE, slp'^-rft's^-e or 8l'p6- (Neo- 
Ijit. Bom. pL, from Lat. cyperoa, cyperunu Gk. 
K^nrupof, kypeiroa, sedge), commonly called the 
sedge family. It is asHociated with grasses in 
the order Glumales, the feature of the order 
l^ing the absence of a perianth and the protec- 
tion of the flowers by special bracts called 
glumes. The sedge family is smaller than the 
grass family, containing about 3200 specie's 
under about 76 genera. They are generally 
thought of as grasses by those who do not know 
the distinctions between the two families. The 
general contrasting features are as follows: the 
sedges have three-ranked leaves and often tri- 
angular stems, closed leaf sheaths, no ligules, 
and solid stems; while the grasses have two- 
ranked leaves on round stems, open leaf sheaths, 
ligules, and hollow stems. The greatest differ- 
ences, however, occur in the flowers of the two 
families. In the sedges the flowers occur in 
spik^, consisting of overlapping glumes, and in 
the axil of each glume there is a flower consist- 
ing of three stamens and a solitary carpel, 
which becomes an achene. This inflorescence is 
entirely different from that of the grasses. 

There are two great series of sedges. In one 
series the flowers are perfect, so that there is 
only one kind of flower and one kind of spike. 
In the other series the flowers are monosporan- 
gtate (“uiiisexual”), which means two kinds of 
flowers, staminate and pistillate. These two 
kinds may be in the same spike or in different 
spikes, and the two kinds of spikes may be on 
the same plant or different plants (dicecious). 

By far the largest and most diflicult genua of 
Cyperaeew is Carex, the common 8edg<^, with 
more than 1000 species. The other large genera 
are Cyperm, with 000 species; Rynchoepora 
(beak rushes), with 200: Svleria (nut rushes), 
with 200; Eleochana (spike rushes), with 160; 
and 8mrpm (bulrushes), with 150. 

Although sedges resemble grasses, they are by 
no means so nutritious, and many of them are 
80 rough that they are not e&tm by cattle except 
when very young. Much of Gie marsh 

hay is made from sedges, which mostly fre^ent 
marshy grounds. See Cypishjs; Scibphs; Bcl- 
BHSH CotTOjr Grass : Papyrus. 

CnrFl'BTJS (Neo-Lat., from Lat. cyperos^ cy- 
perum^ Gk, kypeirm, i^ge). A genus 

of plants of the family Cyperac«» which con- 
tains about 600 allies, chiefly tropical, and 


gradually daermsing in number towards the 
colder parte of the globe. Many of the species 
have tubars or corms, which in some are 
mucilaginorm and nutritious; others contain a 
bitter principle and possess medicinal qualiti^. 
Of the latter class is Cyperus lo»gu8^ or sweet 
cyperus, one of the species which is common in 
ditches and wet meadows in some parts of 
Europe, the rhimme of which has an odor of 
violets, and is astringent, tonic, and stomachic. 
It has been employed in medicine from very an- 
cient times, but is now more used in perfumery. 
Borne of the Indian species are also used medici- 
nally and in perfumery in their native country, 
as well as species of kindred genera. Of those 
with «M;ulent tubers, the most important is Cy- 
perue eaculentus, (See Chufa.) A number of 
species are frequently grown as house plants, 
common among which are the umbrella plant, 
or umbrella palm, Cyperus altermfohus, and 
Cyperus papyrus, formerly called Papyrus anti- 
quorum, the Egyptian paper plant. See 
Papyrus^ 

CY'PHEL. »See Houseleek. 

CY-PRiSS, sS'prft' (OF., as near). In Eng- 
lish and American law, a rule of interpretation 
wherebjp^ a testamentary gift which cannot take 
effect in the precise manner intended by the 
te'stator is given an effect as nearly as possible 
like that which w'as intended. The doctrine has 
been applied in two classes of cases. 

In the Creation of Fee-Tail Estates — It is an 
established rule of real-property law that a gift 
of land by way of remainder to the issue of an 
unborn person is void if it follow a gift of a life 
estate in the same property by the same instru- 
ment to such unborn person himself. But if the 
gifts be made by will, the remainder to the issue 
may be saved by construing the life estate of 
such unborn person as a fee tail, in which case 
it is capable of descending to the issue as tenant 
in tail. Bee Fee Tail; Estate. 

In Charitable Gifts. — IMiere the object of a 
charitable gift fails, as by the dying out of the 
entire class of persons intended as beneficiaries 
of the charity, or where a charitable gift might 
be void in consequence of the indefiniteness of 
the charity or the operation of the rule against 
perpetuities, the Court of Chancery may direct 
the application of the property to another or to 
a specific charity. Thus, in the first case, a tes- 
tamentary gift for the emancipation of slaves 
in the Uni^ States might, after the abolition 
of slavery, be devoted under the cy-prfes doctrine 
to the educatiem of emancipated slaves : and, in 
the second case, a charitable gift for the benefit 
of the American Zionist Society — there being no 
such society in existence and there being a possi- 
bility that it may not come into existence within 
the period fixed by the rule against perpetuities 
— ^may be applied to the purposes which the tes- 
tator had in mind, through the agency of any 
other society having similar aims and competent 
to make a beneficial disposition thereof. 

It is in cases of ehariteble gifts that the cy- 
pres doctrine finds most of ite applications in 
the United States. It has been repudiated in 
several of the States, but in mcMt of them it 
exists, and in New York, where it had for many 
years been in abeyance, it has recently been re- 
vived by statute. It is generally considered a 
mlutary doctrine, as temding to preserve to 
charity a gift clearly intended for benevolent 
purpo^^, and as effectuating the general inten- 
tioB of tile testator, even timugh the particular 




1. MONTEREY CYPRESS <Cupr«ssus macrocarpon). 

2. BROOM (Cytissus acoparius). 

3. CUBEBS (Piper cuSeba). 


4 . AN ORNAMENTAL CROTON (Croton Coopart). 

5. RED CURRANTS (RIbea rubrum). 

6. NOT GRASS (Cyperua rotuncfua). 
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intentioB «itertaii^ liy hxm \m earned 

into See CKJuumM^ Tbcsis; Praa^roi- 

n®si Tbust; Ikt^betatioh ; Wbuu*. and tlte 
authorities referred to under th^^ titi^ 
CT'PmiM (Fr. (^pr^s, Lat mpremus, Gk. 
0evirifitffff»s, kpparwBos; connected by some with 
Heb. gop]^^ a ^rt of tree, A^yr, oi^rti, reed, 
canebrakeK Evergreen trees lund shrubs of the 
coniferous genus Cupressm and of the tribe 
Cupressine®, They have small, often appressed, 
and imbricate opposite leaves and globular conea 
of a few thickened scales. There are about a 
dozen species, natives of Europe, Asia, and the 
western part of North America. One of the 
best known is the common cypress of the south 
of Europe (Cupressus sempermrens), and intro- 
duced into ICngland and parts of the United 
States — tree which attains a height of 80 
feet and is famous alike for the great age it 
reaches and for the durability of its wood. The 
w'ood is red or yellowish, hard, compact, and 
durable. It is not subject to attacks of insects 
and was once in great demand for cabinetwork. 
It is believed to the cedar wood of Scriptures 
and possibly the goplier wood also. Museum 
specimens of the wood are known to be several 
thousand years old, and the old doors of 8t. 
Peter's at Rome lasied for more than 1100 years 
until replaced by doors of bronze. Medicinal 
virtues were once attribut<‘d to the wood, but 
its present use is for cabinetwork and musical 
instruments. Perhaps the finest tree of this 
genus is Cupressus macrocarpa, the Monterey 
cypress of California. It is a beautifully sym- 
metrical tree, attaining a height of 150 feet and 
a circumference of trunk of 8 to 10 feet. It 
grows rapidly, even on poor soils, and thrives 
beat near the sea. It is not very hardy; freez- 
ing temperatures are fatal to it. A small tree 
{CttpresHu/i macnabtana) of California is much 
hardier. Cupresws funehrift, of China, has wide- 
spreading and often pendulous branches; it at- 
tains a height of 60 feet, and has been exbmaively 
planted as an ornament in regions adapted to it. 
Cupreiisu^ glavea is common ornamentally in the 
south of Europe, where it is known as cedar of 
Goa. CupressuH iorulosa is a valuable species 
found in the north of India. Thuja obtusa, a 
related species of Japan, is hardy, attains a 
height of 100 feet, has a hard, close-grained, 
durable wood, w'hich is considered of great value 
in Japan, where the tree is abundant in the 
forests. It is hardy in the latitude of New 
York, and some of its varieties are of great 
l>eauty. Other species occur in Japan, Mexico, 
and the United States. Among the best-known 
species are the yellow cedar {Cupressus noot- 
katensisi), and Port Or ford cedar (Cupremus 
Imcsemtana) , both of the Pacific coast region. 
The bald or southern cypress {Tawodium d%8- 
iichum) is a tall tree with deciduous leaves 
wliich occurs abundantly in the swamps from 
Maryland to Missouri and south to the Gulf of 
Mexico. The timber of this tree is valuable 
for many purposes. It works easily and is com- 
monly used for shingles. In water it is very 
durable. When growing in wet plac^ curious, 
conical, hollow upward growths, called “knees,'' 
rise from the roots. Their function is to aerate 
the roots when submerge temporarily by water. 
Permanent submergence kills the tr^- The tree 
will grow in dry placM and is fn^uently planted 
as an ornament as well as for ite timber. For 
illustraticm of a C^ifomia cypress tree, see 
Plate of Cycaus Cyhh^s. For fossil forms 


o€ ^ Omamm, Ckmstill Masters, **A 

Qateral Vi^ of the Genus Cui^rewas,** in Jimt* 
nmtofthe Idmmm Smwig, vol. 3oad (I8t6). 

SWJJfPS. Swamps of the sou^- 
eastern United Stat«i in which tW bald cypress 
(Ta^eodium disHehum) is one of the domimnt 
tr ees. See Swamc. 

CTPBmB VIOT. See IPOMffiA. . 
CYP'BTA ((Lat.* from Gk. K^wpm, Kgprmt 
from Kevpos, Kgprm, Cyprus!. The title of a 

S iem once ascribed to Homer, but d^laied by 
erc^otus not to be his. and later attributed to 
Stasinus. It relates the eauses leading to the 
Trojan War, and so is a sort of preface to the 
Iliad. Sc-e Cyclic Poets. 

CYPRIAN. A name stunetimes gh’cn to a 
courtesan as lieing a follower of Venus, the 
Cyprus-born goddess of love. 

CYP'BIA'inTS, or CYPBIAN, Thasctos 
Caecilius, Saint <c.200-258). The great leader 
of the early African church. He was Iwirn in 
North Africa and was of a wealthy family. His 
training had been in the la%v, and he had att&iiud 
prominence as a teacher of rhetoric at Carthage. 
Up to 246, when in middle life, he had been a 
pagan. Then he applied for admission to the 
Christian Church as a catechumen and after in- 
struction was baptized. Such a man was a 
great gain to the Church. He soon gave evi- 
dence of his piety by voluntarily parting with 
his property and giving the proceeds to the 
poor. In 247 be was made a presbyter, and in 
248 Bishop of Carthage. He owed his rapid 
elevation to his high character, his noteworthy 
gifts of administration, and to the promise he 
gave of being a devoted leader. These hopes he 
did not belie. No sooner had he become accus- 
tomed to the duties of his high office than the 
peace which the Church had enjoyed for many 
years was broken by the sudden exhibition of 
zeal for the old faith on the part of the Em- 
peror Dwius. By the Imperial decree of 246 
Christianity became a forbidden religion; its 
profession meant confisc‘ation, torture, exile, 
even death, and bishops had a price set upon 
their heads. Not from cowfardice, but from the 
conviction that it was better for him to continue 
to guide his flock, which he thought he could do 
as well out of Carthage as in it, in January, 
250, he went into retirement — not exactly con- 
cealment, because it must have been easy for the 
authorities to find him if they wished. Thus he 
lived 14 months and then as "calmly returned to 
Carthage, His time had been well Bjient, and 
the fruits of it appear in his preserved cor- 
respondence and treatises. But when once more 
in the city he saw for himself the desolation the 
persecution had caused. Many had denied the 
faith or pretended to do so, many had abandoned 
their homes, many had died. The more pressing 
question related to the treatment to be accord^ 
the “lapsed,'* wdiom he treated sternly and com- 
manded to repent and show contrition; then he 
would receive them. (See Lapsed.) He had 
indeed dealt with the matter while in retire- 
ment, but now he must take a more decided 
stand. In March, 251, he held his first council 
at Carthage, in which he yielded somewhat to 
his Gpponente, who had grown stronger in his 
absence. The relation between Stephen, the 
Bishop of Eome, and the Bishop of Carthage is 
the most interesting point. They differ upon 
the important ma&r of the reception into 
the Church upon their renunciation of heresy 
of those who had been baptizc'd by heretics. 
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Stephen— tibk was the Boman and ulti- 
mately the fenefal pwiition — did not re-!mptize 
giieh, while Cyprian did. The controversy was 
sharp and even acrniMmiotis. Stephen called 
Cyprian a pseudo-Christian ; Cyprian called 
Stephen a schismatic. 

Ae episcopate of Cyprian was indeed a trou- 
bled one; heretics, schismatics, feeble, timid 
Christiafis, scbeming, ambitiom leaders, and, to 
add to the turmoil, the horrors of p^tilence — 
all these must have greatly worried the Bishop. 
But he did much to strengthen the episcopate 
as an institution, and m^e Church councils part 
of the regular machinery of the Church. He 
held seven councils, the last in 256. But the 
end which he had long anticipated was very 
near. In Au^st, 267, persecution once more 
broke out, this time under Valerian, the suc- 
cessor of Decius, and Cyprian was apprehended. 
He was triated with the utmost tenderness, for 
manifestly the officers were discharging a very 
disagreeable duty. He was brought before the 
proconsul (Aug., 30, 257), required to sacrifice 
to the gods, and on his refusal banished to 
Curubis, a free town near the sea (modern 
Xurbo), 60 miles southeast of Carthage. There 
he lived, attended by many friends and active 
in his episcopal duties, for 11 months, when he 
was recalled to Carthage and lived for a while 
in his own home. On Sept. 13, 258, he was 
again arrested, brought before the consul, sternly 
questioned, and sentenced to death. “Our 
leasure is that Thascius Cyprianus be executed 
y the sword,” to w'hich Cyprian f»nly said, 
“Thanks be to God.” On S<*ptember 14 the sen- 
tence was carried out. 

The writings of Cyprian are most interesting 
and handle a great variety of topics. The 82 
letters are the most important, but tlie treatises 
on the "lenity of tlie Church,” the “Dress of 
Virgins,” the “Lapsed,” the “Lord’s Prayer,” 
the “Vanity of Idols,” “Against the Jevps,” are 
very instructive. The b<*st edition of his writ- 
ings is by G. Hartfl (3 vols., Vienna, 1868-71) ; 
there is an English translation in TAe Ante' 
Xurme Fa the} s, vol . v ( Buffalo, 1 886-96 ) . Con- 
sult A. Harnaek, Drei wenig beachtete cypri- 
amftche Schnften und die Acta Fault (Leipzig, 
1890) ; Von Soden, Die cyprtanische Brief saw m- 
lung (i., 1904) , and for his life PL W. Benson 
(London and New York, 1897), Faulkner {Cin- 
cinnati and New York, 1906). 

CYPBIHE, rip'rln or -rln (Lat. eyprmus, 
euprmuSf from ewpraw, copper ) . A name given 
to a pale sky-blue or greenish-blue variety of 
vesuviaiiite. Its color is said to be caused by a 
small amount of copper, wdience its name. 

CYPBXN^BJES (Neo-Iiat. nom. pi., from Lat. 
cyprinm^ Gk. Kvnpivos, kyprmos, carp). A 
fajnily of soft-raycMi fishes inhabiting the fresh 
waters of North America, eastern Asia, and 
Africa. The himd is naked, and the body, with a 
few exceptions, is coveriMi with cycloid scales. 
The mouth bears no teeth, but the pharyngeal 
bones l^ar from one to tliree series of teetli, with 
a maximum of seven teeth in the main series. 
There are about 200 genera and 10(W species. 
They are usually very numerous in individuals. 
With exceptions like the gold fish, they are not 
highly colored. The males often differ from the 
femalM during the spawning season, , not only 
in additional colors, but in the growth of tuber- 
cles on the head, fins, and other parts of the 
body. The family includes such familiar fish as 
the chub, dace, carp, tench, bleak, bream, barbel. 


minnow, ^Idfiib, r<m«h, loach, etc. Most of the 
North American species are small, undm* 12 
inch^ in length- The Old World forms and 
some of the Pacific coast species grow to a much 
larger proportion and are often important as 
food. All important kinds are described eke- 
wbere under their English names. See Caep- 
CYFEIH'ODOHr'TID.® (Neo-Lat., from Gk. 
Kvnpipot, kyprmoSf carp -f- odous, tooth). 

A large family of soft-rayed fishes closely re- 
lated to the Cyprinidae (q.v.), with which they 
w'ere formerly placed. The body is elongate, 
compressed beliind and usually depressed at the 
head, and both are covered wuth rather large 
cycloid scales. The mouth is small, extremely 
protractile, and provided with small teeth; the 
lower jaw usually projects, and the pharyn- 
geal bones are not armed, as m the Cyprmi^. 
The sexes are usually unlike, and some of the 
species are viviparous. In these tlie anal fin of 
the male is modified into an introraittent organ. 
The species are numerous, hut none attains a 
large size, and some are extremely small. They 
inhabit the fresh-waten streams, brackish waters 
and bays of America, southern Europe, Africa, 
and Asia. The family includes the top minnows, 
mummieliog, killifish, etc., and the interesting 
anableps, or four-eved fish. Many of the species 
are extremely resistant and have iieeome adapted 
to very diverse habitats. 8ee Minnow; and 
Plate of Killifishes and Top Minnow^s. 

CYPRIOTES, sip'ri-ots {from Lat. Cyprius, 
Cyprian, from Cyprus, Gk. Kerpos, Kypros, Cy- 
prus; Turk. Kibns). Natives or inhabitants 
of Cyprus. Since there appears to liave existed 
at least as early as 4000 n.c. an indigenous 
civilization in the island of Cyprus, the creative 
and stimulative influences of which are dis- 
covt'rable all over the eastern Mediterranean, the 
relationship of its ancient inhabitants is a ques- 
tion of great importance The idea that they 
Were simply Semitic Phoenicians is being aban- 
doned, since tiie civilization of the latter may 
very well have been d(*rived from Cyprus, and 
not vice versa. Some of the latest authorities, 
like Ohnefalseh-Kichter and Sergi, regard the 
autochthonous civilization of Cyprus as belong- 
ing, with the prehistoric Egv'ptian, to the Afro- 
Mediterranean or “Afro-European” culture 
centre, and its originators phi sically to the 
North African white race. Asiatic influence as 
such is later. 

The literature about the Cypriotes and their 
culture is listc'd up to date in Cobham, Bibliog- 
raphy of Cyprus (London, 1900), The enthn'o- 
logical questions involved have been discussed 
by Ohnefalsch-Richter, in his article in the 
Terhandlungen dcr Berliner Geselischaft fur 
Anthropologic for 1899 and by Sergi in his 
Mediterranean Race (London. 1901). 
CYP'RIPE'DIXJM. See Lady’s-Slippeb. 

(Lat., from Gk. Kerpoy, Kypros). 
The third largest island in the Mediterranean, 
in the northeast of that sea, nearly equidistant 
from Asia Minor on the north and Syria on the 
east, 40 miles from the former and about 60 
miles from the latter {Map: Turkey in Asia, 
E 5). It is 140 miles long and 60 miles wide. 
Area, 3584 square miles. Cyprus formerly be- 
longed to the Ottoman Empire, but since July 
12, 1878. has been under British control. Two 
mountain ranges extend from east to west in 
northern and southern Cyprus respectively. The 
southern uplift is the more important of the two. 
Its highest summit is that of Mount Troodi^, 
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about 6400 feet. *Pbi8 ra^e terniinatas m <Aie 
isolated pei^ of Oros Stavro, or Hil! of the 
Holy Cross, a conspicuous landmark from 
Ijtrnaca, and evidently tJie peak called Olympus 
by Strabo, although it is but 2260 feet high. 
The northern range is an unbroken ri%e for 90 
mil^, inferior in elevation to the other, its 
highest summits not exceeding 3200 feet. Be- 
tween these ranges is a br<md plain extending 
across the island from the Bay of J’amagusta 
to that of Morphott on the west, about 60 miles 
long and from 10 to 20 miles wide. This plain 
is called Messaria and is watered by two streams, 
the Pedias and lalias. It is bare of timber, 
forests, mostly pine, being confined to the moun- 
tainous areas*. The climate is generally healthy 
and dry except along the coast in summer. In 
the central plain and about Larnaca the heat 
is excessive, bxit is tempered by cool sea bret^zes 
until about the middle of September, between 
which time and the end of October is the hottest 
period. The winter is short and cold, but snow 
is seldom seen except upon high mountain 
peaks. Fevers are prevalent during the warm 
months. 

In ancient times Cyprus supplied the Greek 
monarchs of Egypt with timber for their fleets. 
It was also celebrated for its copper, a metal 
which takes its name (cuprum) from the name 
of the island, but little work has been done in 
modern times. Silver also was produced; Pliny 
says precious stones were found there. Salt 
working, an ancient industry, is still carried on 
near Larnaca and Limassol, 03 rp 8 um, terra 
umbra, and asbestos are the chief minerals 
found. The majority of the rivers dry up in 
summer, being only mountain torrents fed by 
rains and melting snows. The Pedias and the 
lalias are the most important. None is 
navigable. 

Agriculture is the main industry; the chief 
products are cereals, carobs, wine and spirits, 
fruits and vegetables?, linseed, aniseed, and cot- 
ton- Cattle, sheep, donkeys, and mules are 
raised; cheese, wool, and silk are produced for 
export. The development of the agricultural 
industries has been hindered by lack of water; 
but an irrigation scheme carried out by an 
Indian government engineer, the introduction 
of special machinery and implements, and com- 
pulsory reafforestation have done much towards 
bringing the soil to a high state of cultivation. 
Sponge fishing is remunerative, but sea fishing has 
declined. The imports, consisting mainly of cot- 
tons, flour, woolens, su^r, rice, petroleum, to- 
bacco, minerals, etc., were valued, exclusive of 
specie, for 1911 at £547,772 (£402,961 in 1902); 
and the exports at £626,557 (£271,098 in 1902). 
Tlie main articles of export (1911) wvre 
carobs, £182,883: live animals, £94,932: barley, 
£.56,415; wine, £53,685; raisins, £29,636; silk 
cocoons, £27,587 , raw cotton, £22,593 ; fruits, 
£21,585; vegetables, £14,106; wool, £13,452, 
bides and skins, £10,735; etc. 

The formation of the coast line is unfavorable 
to commercial development, as there are few 
harbors. The Famagusta harbor was completed 
in June, 1906. Improvements were subsequently 
introduced to make it accessible to large 
steamers, an area 900 by 600 feet having been 
dredged, up to 1913, to a depth of 24 feet at 
low water; the channel of approach is 250 feet 
wide and 26 feet de^. The town, little more 
than a fortified ruin, is to be rebuilt and ex- 
panded. Its pcqmlation in 1911 was 5327. 
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Larnaca (9262 Inhabitauts) and LiiAassoI (lOr 
302) are open rcNadstmds. An extension of the 
pier at Larnacm was completed in 1909. The 
ancient harbor at Paphos, the old capital of 
Paphe^, has been dredged to admit eclating 
craft. Nicosia (Lefktwia), with 16,052 in- 
habitants, is situated near the centre of the 
island and Is the capital. The six administra- 
tive districts are Nicosia (eapitel, Nicosia), 
Larnaca (Larnaca). Limassol (Limassol), 
Famagusta ( FamagU'?ta ) . Paphos (Ktima, with 
3091 inhabitants), and K.^rellia (Kyrenk, with 
1726). A government railway from* Famagusta 
to Nicosia (36 miles) was opened to traffic In 
Angust, 1905, and was sul)»equontly extended 
to Morphou, a total distance of 60 niiles. Tele- 
graphic communication is maintained between 
the principal towns and by cable witii Egypt by 
the Eastern Telegraph Company. Ltd.: the Im- 
perial Ottoman Telegraph Administration has 
a cable to the coast of Asia Minor. Ooml roads 
connect the important towns and vilbigt's. 

By the Convention of June 4, 1878, lietvrecn 
the British government and the Ottoman Em- 
pire, the former promised to defend Asiatic 
Turkey against further aggression by Russia, 
in return for the permission to occupy Cyjirus. 
Sir Garnet Wolseley was appointed Governor, 
and was installed as administrator, July 23. 
The head of the administration is the high com- 
missioner, who is assisted by an executive coun- 
cil consisting of three office-holders, and a 
legislative council of 18 members, one-third of 
whom are office-holders, the rest are elected on 
a property qualification, three by the Moham- 
medan and nine by the non-Mohammedan popu- 
lation. The municipalities are administered by 
elected councils. Education is to some extent 
controlled by the government and is chiefly of an 
elementary character. 1'he total number of 
elementary schools in 1911-12 was 595 (191 
Moslem, 404 Christian), w’lth a total enrollment 
of 31,780 (5926 Moslems, 25,854 Christians). 
Government aid amounted to £6110. Justice is 
administered by a supreme court, assize, district 
magistrate, and village courts, all of them, with 
the exception of the first, having natives for 
judges. The chief sources of revenue are titlu'S 
on cereals grown on the island, which are paid 
in kind, taxes on property, salt monopoly, eits- 
toms, excise, export dues, i*te. The revenue wms 
£319,572 in 1911-12, and the expenditure £23.5,- 
258. Under the terms of the Convention of 
1878 the sura of £02,800 annually was payable 
to the Porte; it was not actually paid over, 
however, but was retained and applied to the 
interest on the guaranteed loan of 1855. Cyprus 
was definitely ceded to Great Britain in 1913. 
The currency consists of English, Turkish, 
French, and native coins. The Imperial Gtte- 
man Bank has branches on the island. The 
W'eights and measures are Turkish. 

T^e population by districts follows, census of 
1911: Nicosia, 81,497 (.56,300 in 1881); Fama- 
gusta, .58,630 (38,207) ; Larnaca, 29,737 (20,- 
766). Limassol, 46,084 (28,717), Paphos, .38,- 
508 (28,424); Kvrenia, 19,752 (13,216)— total, 
274,108 (185,630). About 2.5.9 per cent of the 
people are Mohammedans; the majority of the 
remainder belong to the Cypriote church, an 
autocephalus branch of the Orthodox Greek. 

The early civilization of the island is known 
only from the excavations of recent ymrs, which 
have thrown little light on the ethnic affinities 
of the primitive inhabitants. (Bee CtinMOTl®.) 







scanty tmem oi the Btme »ge, 
but the MrmfXi age |cJOOO~l<KW b.c.)» both in 
the ^rlier peric^ when pure copper i« used and 
in the later period after tiie introduction of tin 
and the making of bronze^ |g characterized by a 
wdl-^doped and clearly marked civilization, 
presenting close aiialt^ies to that represented in 
the lower strata at Troy (Cyprus was one of the 
chief early sources of supply for copper; sec 
Con^). The people swm to have b«n pas- 
toral and to have avoided the mountains and 
forests- They early Immed to work the rich 
copper mines of the island, and seem to have 
been somewhat In advance of their neighbors in 
Syria and on the islands of the JSgean. From 
ite situation, Cyprus was expc^ed to foreign in- 
fluences and seems to have served as intermedi- 
ary between Egypt and Syria and the Mycenaean 
civilization of the West- The Mycenaean (Late 
Mincmn) civilization seems to have reached the 
island about 1600 b.c. and to have continued 
for about 800 years. Whether it was introduced 
by Greek colonists is uncertain, but these 
colcmiste certainly came to the island before the 
Borlans had occupied Peloponnesus, and before 
the introduction of the later Greek alphabet; 
for they spoke a dialect closely akin to that of 
the Arcadians and used a clumsy syllabic mode 
of writing, akin to that of Crete. The Greek 
and Pheenician settlements belong to the Iron 
age; the latter are found chiefly along the 
southern coast, where they remained pr^omi- 
nant in Citium, Amathus, and Marion even in 
later times. The Greeks at first settled along 
the northern shores and at the (‘astern and 
western extremities of the great plain which 
crosses the island at Amathus, Ralamis, Soli, 
and later predominated in Paphos, Curium, ami 
Lapatlms. Whether tlie worship of Aphrodite, 
which flourished greatly in Cyprus, developed 
from that of a nude nature goddess of the 
original inhabitants or from that of the Phoe- 
nician Astarte is uncertain, but it reached the 
greatest splendor and sensuality among the 
Greeks, who regarded Cyjirus as specially 
favored by the goddess. The island w’as in- 
vaded by Thothmes III of Egypt, about 1500 
B.C.. and was forced to pay tribute. In the 
eighth century before Christ it was tributary 
to the Assyrians. In the sixth century it was 
conquered by Amasis of Egypt, on the conquest 
of Egypt by Cambysea it passed under Persian 
rule, The Greeks of Cyprus joined in the Tonic 
revolt against Persia (500 b.c.), but were con- 
quered, and Cypriote vessels were in the fleet of 
Xerxes. The attempt of Cimon (q.v.) to bring 
Cyprus into the Athenian League was unsuc- 
cessful, and the island remained tributary until 
Evagoras (q.v.) became King of Salamis' (410- 
314 B.C.), made himself master of much of the 
island, and nearly succeeded in casting off the 
Persian yoke. After the battle of lasus, when 
Alexander advanced into Phoenicia, all the cities 
of Cyprus iteelared in his favor and sent ships 
to a^ist him in the siege of Tyre. Under the 
Persian rule tiie cities had been allowed a large 
measure of self-government under the control 
of kings, who seem to have claimed descent frcan 
heroic an^tors. After the death of Alexander 
the island, so important for its seemingly in- 
exhaustible forests (it is now quite bare of 
trees), became an object of contention among 
his succewors, being especially sought by An- 
tigonus and ^cdemy I. It finally passed into 
the hands of the latter and was for a long time 


a valued dependency of E^ypt. In 58-67 B-o. 
the tribune Clodius prop(»ed, and Cato effect^ 
its annexation by Rome, tinder Augustus it 
was made a proconsular province and from this 
time is scarcely mentioned in ancient history. 
Cyprus is noticed in Acto iv. 36, where it is 
mentioned as the native place of Barnabas; and 
in Acts xi. 16-20 it appears prominently in con- 
nection with the earliest spreading of Christian- 
ity- During the rei^ of Trajan (116 a.d.) it 
was the scene of a rising of the Jews, who are 
said to have killed 240,000 of the other inhabit- 
ants. After the division of the Roman Empire 
Cyprus passed under the Byzantine emperois. 
In 646 the Arabs became masters and destroyed 
the city of Salamis. Two years later the Greeks 
recovered sway; but in 802 it was again con- 
quered by Harun al-Rashid, who was soon com- 
pelled to relinquish it to the Byzantine rulers. 
In 1184 Isaac Comnenus made Cyprus an inde- 
pendent sovereignty. In 1101 Richard of Eng- 
land ejected Comnenus because he had ill-treat^ 
the Crusaders, and in 1193 put Guy de Lusignan 
in possession as compensation for the loss of 
.Tcrusalcrn, of which Guy had been appointol 
King. For three centuries, under this dynasty, 
the feudal system flourished in Cyprus, the cities 
of Nicosia and Famagusta were adorned with 
churches, splendid even in their ruins, and the 
island seems to liave been rich and prosperous. 
Through the Venetian Catarina Comaro, the 
wife of James II, the Republic of Venice came 
into full possession of the island in 1489, after 
the death of James and liis son, James III, and 
held it for about 80 years. In 1570 the Turks 
invaded Cyprus, quickly subdued the country 
districts, took the capital (Nicosia) after a 
siege, and murdered 20,000 of its inhabitants. 
Famagusta held out for a year and then made a 
capitulation, which was inWediately violated by 
tlie Moslem general, who slowly tortured to 
death the governor of the city. From that 
period Cyprus continued a part of the Turkish 
Empire. In 1878 it was placed under English 
control by a treaty which recognized the sover- 
eignty of the Sultan and assured him an annual 
income of £92,746. In 1882 a new constitution 
was promulgated, and under English rule the 
prosperity of the island has greatly increased. 

The antiquities of the island have repeatedly 
been the subject of exploration; at first these 
eflforts were largely unscientific and inaccurate, 
conducted chiefly for the purpose of obtaining 
booty. Of the earlier excavations the mc^t pro- 
ductive w'ere those of L. P, di Cesnola (q.v.), 
whose collections are for the most part in the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York. Later ex- 
cavations in the modern scientific method have 
been conducted by the Cyprus Exploration Fund, 
the British Museum, Ohnefalaeh-Richter, and 
others. Consult Bxmvattons %n Cyprus, pub- 
lished by the British Museum (London, 1900). 
See also Idauum ; Larnaca; Pabho; the second 
Salamis. 
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Perrot and Chipiez, Hwtmre de Vart antique, 
Tcd- iii (Paris, 1884; Eng. trans, by Armstrong, 
London, 1885) ; Ohnefalsch-Riehl^r, Cyprus, the 
Bible, and Homer (ib., 1883) ; Myres and Ohne- 
falsch-Riehter, A Catalogue of Cyprus Mu- 
seum, with a Chronicle of Excavattons since the 
British Occupation, and Introductory Notes on 
Cypriote Arcfmology (Oxford, 1889); Ober- 
hnmmer, Dte Inscl Cypem (Munich, 1903 
and later). The inscriptions in the Cypriote 
dialect are published in Collitz, 8amm- 
lung der grtechtschen Dialekt-lnscknften, vol. i 
(Gottingen, 1884), Schmidt, 8ammlung ky- 
priscker Inschriften m epwhorischer 8chrift 
(Jena, 1876), Deecke, Dte griechisch-kyprischen 
Inschriften (Ghttingen, 1883) . consult also 
Larfeld, Ortechtschc Epigraphtk (Munich, 
1914). For the coins of Cyprus, consult Hill, 
British Museum Catalogue, Coins of Cyprus 
(London, 1904). 

CYBAHO DE BEBGEBAC, do 

bar'zh-rak'. See Bergerac. 

CYBANO DE BEBGEBAC. An opera by 
Walter Damroseh (q.v.), first produced in New 
York, Feb. 27, 1013. 

CY^RENA'ICA (Lat., from Gk. KvpyvalKa, 
Kijrcnaika). The name of the district whose 
capital was Cirene (q.v.) It comprised the 
talileJand on the nort)i coa«t of Africa from the 
Great Syrtis to the promontory of Ardanis (Rfts 
el-Mellah), though its boundaries fluctuated ac- 
cording to the degr(*e of subjection in which 
the neighboring tribes were held. This plateau 
of Cyrenaica was, and still is, one of the loveli- 
est and most agr<*eable regions of the world. 
The climate is delicious, mountains on the south 
sheltering the land from the scorching blasts of 
the Rahara, and cool sea winds fanning it on the 
north. From the central plateau, wiiose breadth 
is about 80 miles, the land slopes down in ver- 
dant terraces to the Mediterranean. These ter- 
races are cut and watered by mountain streams, 
forming luxuriant ravines- The productions of 
Cyrenaica mentioned by ancient writers are 
wheat, oil, wine, honey, fruits of all kinds, 
cucumbers, truffles, cabbage , flow’ers yielding the 
richest perfumes: and a plant called silphium. 
This plant, which was figurt^i on the coins of 
Cyrene, has not been identified. The country 
was also celebrated for its breed of horses, but 
was much exposed to the ravages of loeusts. 

The chief cities of Cyrenaica were Cyrene, 
Taucheira ( afterward called Arsino^ , Hespendes 
(afterward called Berenice), Barca, and Apol- 
lonia. Since it possessed five cities, in the time 
of the Ptolemies Cyr^^naica was named Pentap* 
olis and Pentapolitana Regia. To each city 
a certain amount of territory was attached. 
This favor^^ their individual independence: and 
the consequence wm that the dynasty of Battus, 
who led the first Gredc colony to Cyrene (q.v.), 
exercised very little influence over Cyrenaica 
in general. After the death of Alexander the 
Great Cyrenaica became part of the Egyptian 
kingdom under the Ptolemies: in the second 
century b.c. it was a separate kingdom under a 
branch of the Ptolemaic family. In 96 B.c. it 
was bequeathed to the Romans by Apion, the 
last King, and shortly afterward was united 
with Ci^te as a Roman province. It continued 


te pre^per for some time, but with the Increas- 
ing wc^n<^ of the Eastern Empire, to which 
it belonged, was more and more exposed to tihe 
encroachments of the desert tribes, and in 647 
A.n. was overrun by the Arate. Ancient Cy- 
renaica nearly eorresimnds to modern Barca 
(q.v.). 

CY^RENA'IC SCHOOL. A school of phi- 
losophy established b> the followers of Socrates 
upon his death. Aristippus of Cyrene, its 
founder, taught that pleasure was the highest, 
good, thus developing one side of the Socratlc 
teaching to the exclusion of all others. Virtue 
for this school meant the course of life that 8©- 
eured the greatest enjoyment. For this, wWom 
is necessary, since the pursuit of pleasure, 
prompted by instincts and impulses as they 
arise, often defeats ittelf. The wisp man is the 
man who knows how he can obtain the maxi, 
mum of enjoyment and who acts upon this 
knowledge. This doctrine received various 
modifieationa according to the view its adherents 
took as to the way in which the hedonistic end 
is attainable. Thus Theodorus insisted that in 
the form, not of the pleasure of the moment, 
but of enduring joy or “chei'rful frame of mind,” 
can true satisfaction be obtained, Hegesiaa 
urged that an excess of pleasure ovc>r pain is 
unattainable, hence the true end of human en- 
deavor is to minimize the discomforts of life, 
and he carried this doctrine to its logical out- 
eoinp, that death is preterable to life: hence he 
was called the “reeoinmender of death.” This 
is perhaps the earliest appearance of pessimism 
(q.v.) in Occidental philosophy. On the other 
hand, Anniceris maintained that in the search 
for pleasure the friendly, social, filial, patriotic 
man is most highly successful, and thus went far 
towards carrying egoistic hedonism beyond its 
most obvious limitations. The (^yrenaiV school 
was the precursor of the Epicurean ( q.v, ) , 
Consult Watson, Hedonistic Theories from Aris- 
tippus to Spencer (Glasgow?, 1895), and the 
authorities riderred to in the article on Ethics. 
See Ethics, Hedoxjsm, Utii itarianihm. 

CYBENE, 8i-rf*'n^ (Lat., from Gk. Kvpi^py, 
Kyrfnc), In ancient geography, the capital of 
(’yrenaica, in northern Africa, situated about 
10 miles distant from the coast and 1800 feet 
above sea level (Map: Roman Empire, with ar- 
ticle Rome, E 3) . It is said to have been founded 
in 631 B.C.. by Battus and a body of Dorian 
colonists from the island of Thera. (S<*e Bat- 
TiADiE.) After the expulsion of the Battiadie, 
about 450 B.c., Cyrene had varying forms of 
government, republic and tyranny interchang- 
ing. The city submitted to Alexander in 331 
B c. ; shortly afterward it passed into the wn- 
trol of the*^ Ptolemies. ( For its later history, 
see Cybexaica.) For centuries the site has beiui 
without permanent inhabitants. In ancient 
days Cyrene carried on an eoctensive commerce 
with Egypt and Greece and was tlie Jurth- 
place of many distinguished men — the philoso- 
phers Aristippus and Carneades, the poet Calli- 
machus, the astronomer Eratosthenes, ami 
Bishop Synesius. Between 1703 and 1910 the 
site had been visited by various travelers. Ex- 
plorations and excavations were made in 1821-- 
22, and apiin in 1861, on the latter occasion in 
behalf of the British Museum. For a report of 
the latter excavations, consult Rmith and Por- 
cher, Dismveriea %n Cyrene (London, 1864). For 
f^rlier visits, consult Barth, Wanderungen durch 
die Kustenlander des Mittelmeers (1849), and 
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Hamilton^ W&ndermgs in l^orth Africa C1851). 
In Maj, 1010, a firman was ii^ued to a repre- 
icntativa of the Archaeolt^cml Institute of 
America for the excavation of Cyrene, and the 
sum of $15,0(W a year for three years was sub- 
scriht4 by members of the Institute. From 
October, 1010, to May, 1911, excavations were 
conducted at the site. On a hill believed to be 
the site of the ancient acropolis Greek and 
Roman walls were uncovered, and many small 
objects were discovered. It was found tliat a 
circle with the acropolis as its centre and a 
radius of 5 miles would not cover all the ter> 
races, tombs, buildings, and reservoirs in sight. 
For a popular account of these excavations, con- 
sult the BuUetm of the Archwologioal InsUtute 
of dmertoa, il (1910-11). later work un- 
covered a group of Ptolemaic buildings, and 
3000 terra cottas and some fine 8cul))ture8 were 
found. Work was then hu • upended because of tlie 
war between Italy and Turkey in Africa. Con- 
sult Robinson, “Inscriptions from the Cyre- 
naica,” in American Journal of Archceology, 2d 
s**ries, vol. xvii (1913). 

CYRFACUS, or Cikiaco de’ Pizzicolli (1391- 
C.1449). One of Die most diligent antiquarians 
of the Renaissance in Italy. He was born at 
Ancona. He early entered upon the life of a 
merchant, which enabled him to gratify his 
passion for travel. Led by his admiration for 
bantt* to Vergil, and thence to Homer, he turned 
to the study of the classics and devoted his 
trnvids to the enthusiastic study and d(*scription 
of the rtunains of the past. He visited Syria, 
Egypt, the islands of the .Flgean, and finally 
Athens and the mainland of Greece, everywhere 
purchasing manuscripts, coins, and w'orks of 
art, copying inscriptions, sketching and describ- 
ing roads, walls, buildings, and any other evi- 
dences of the life of ancient Greece. His notes 
and drawings were collect'd in three large folio 
volumes, but after his death, which occurred 
about 1440, they became scattered and now are 
known only by fragments or partial copies 
Though Cyriacus never became a thoroiighly 
learned man and often made ludicrous mistakes, 
bis breadth of interest and untiring zeal led him 
to copy nmeh that others neglected, and to him 
W'e owe our knowledge of many inscriptions and 
monuments whieli have since disappeared. Con- 
sult: Voigt, Wi^derhelehung dcs HiMSischen Al- 
tetriume, \ol. i (Berlin, 1893) , Jahn, “Cyriacus 
von Ancona iind Albrecht DUrer,’’ in Au^ der 
Altertumsiiissensohaft (Bonn. 1868), Sandys, 
A Butorg of Classical Scholarship, vol. ii (Cam- 
bridge, 1008). 

CYRIL, slr^l (Lat. Cgrillus, Gk. Ki'ptWos, 
Kyrillos), Baint (c.376~444). A bishop of 
Alexandria, one of the most energetic but least 
amiable of the Church fathers. He was born 
in Alexandria and was educated in the desert, 
65 miles south of Alexandria, by the cenobitic 
monks of Nitria, with whom he lived for five 
years, and who probably inspired him with 
that fiery, intolerant, and impetuous *eal which 
charaeteriised him through life. Subsequently 
he went to Alexandria, where he became a 
presbyter, and on the death of his uncle, Theo- 
philus (412 A4>.), obtained the episcopal see. 
The Alexandrian Jews, who were numerous and 
riotous, were the first to feel the effects of his 
inflexible character. Some Christian blood hav- 
ing Wen shed by them in a city tumult, Cyril 
put himself at tee head of a rabble of sealots, 
attack^ the Jewish quarter of Alexandria, de- 


stroyed the hou^, and banished tee inhabit- 
ants. Orests, the Prefect of Egypt, having 
drawn up an accusation against Cyril, was at- 
tacked in tee streets by 600 monks, who had 
come up from the deserts of Kitria, at the c^l 
of their old companion, ready to defend him 
against his foes. One of these monks having 
fallen in the skirmish, his corpse was carried 
in procession to the high church of Alexandria, 
wliere Cyril delivered a sanguinary discourse, 
gave the dead monk the name of Thaumasius 
(*the excellent’), and pronounced him a martyr 
and a saint. The violent death of Hypatia 
(q.v.), tlie famous woman philosopher of Alex- 
andria, a friend of the Prefect Orestes, at the 
hands of a mob, has often been laid to the 
charge of Cyril, but perhaps all that can be 
justly alleged against him is that he was in 
great measure responsible for the riotous con- 
ditions which led up to this deplorable event. 
But the most important historic event in his 
career was his controversy with Nestorius 
( q V. ) , whose doctrines were condemned by the 
Council of Ephesus, presided over by Cyril 
(4.31). All the sternest features of his disposi- 
tion appeared in this contest. In the midst of 
discjuietiides, which he himself had largely oc- 
casioned, he died June 9, 444 a.d. In the Greek 
church iiis day in the calendar of saints is 
June 9, in the Latin church January 28. Cyril’s 
numerous writings consist of commentaries, 
treatises, homilies, epistles, ete. The best edi- 
tion was published by Jean Aubert (Paris, 
1638, reprinted in Migne, Patrol. Orwea, Ixviii- 
Ixxvii). Certain of his works have been pub- 
lished in critical editions by English scholars, 
among them his commentaries on Luke (18.69), 
John (1872), Minor Prophets (1868), Five 
Tomes against Nestorius (1881), and his 
Scholia on the Incarnation (London, 1907). 
For his biography, consult Kopallik (Mayence, 
1881). Charles Kingsley’s brilliant romance 
Hypatia gives a view of Cyril tinged with the 
author’s prejudices against monasticism. 

CYBIL, Saint (c.315-386). A bishop of Je- 
rusalem and an eminent Church father. He 
was born in Jerusalem about 316 a.d., and or- 
dained a deacon in 3.34, a presbyter in 345, and, 
on the death of Maximus, in 351 was elected 
Bishop of his native city. His metropolitan 
w^as the Arian Bishop Acacius of Casarea, with 
whom he was soon engaged in hot conflict con- 
cerning originally the rights of his office, but 
ultimately their differences of doctrine. Aca- 
cius accused Cyril before a council at Caesarea 
in 358, whose competency Cyril did not ac- 
knowledge, of selling the treasures of his church 
in a time of famine to feed the poor, and this 
Arianizing assembly undertook to depose bim. 
He appealed to a larger synod, which was held 
at Seleucia (359), and was by it restored to 
his office: but once more, through the per- 
severing hostility of Acacius, he was deposed 
by a council assembled in Constantinople in 
360. On the death of the Emperor Constantius 
(361) he was s^ain restored to his episcopate. 
Soon after his old enemy Acacius died, hut 
Cyril was immediately involved in new difficul- 
ties, and was banished, by the Emperor Valens, 
in 367; he returned after the Emperor’s death 
in 378. He died March 18, 386. 

CyriPs writing are extremely valuable for 
the history of teeology and ritual. They con- 
sist of 23 treatises, 18 of which are addressed 
to catrehumens and five to the newly baprizeNd. 
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The immer are for the most part cloefr^l and 
pr€9^t to ns in a more complete and sjstem- 
atie manner than the writings of any* other 
father ttie creed of Chnrch; the latter are 
ritwd and give ns a minute account of baptism, 
chrism, and the Lord’s Supper. Their style is 
simple and unattractive. Cyril’s a»orks a'ere 
published by A. A. Tout^, the Benedictine 
monk (Pans, 1720; Venice, 1761); they were 
reprinted in Migne, Patrol, Oro’co, xxxiii, and 
by G. C. Reischl and J. Rupp (2 vols.. Munich, 
1848-60, Eng. trans. by E. H. Gifford in The 
yicene and Pust-Xicene Fathers, 2d series, vol. 
vii. New A'ork, 1894). Consult Delacroix, Saint 
Cyrtlle dc Jh'umlem, sa He ft scs cmi'res 
(Pari^ I860), and Ma^er, Per heiligen Cynllus 
iEmsiedeln, 1901). 

CYBIL (827-869) and METHOOJIUS (c.82.5~ 
885). The apostles of the Rlav^ in the ninth 
century. They were brothers and sprang from 
a family of high rank in the hdlf-Rla\ ic, half- 
Greek town of Thessalonica. Having been 
ordained priest. Cyril (wdiose name was prop- 
erly Constantine) bt‘camp secretary to the Pa- 
triarch of Constantinople and later prominently 
connected with the anti-Jewish polemics. The 
latter mtere-^t it was w'hieh induced him to go 
forth, during the reign of the Byzantine Em- 
peror Michael 111, to evangelize the Khasars, 
dwelling by the Caspian Sea under a Jewish 
king ^ho allowed Jews, Mohammedans, and 
Christians to live peacefully together. His 
labors were very successful, the Khan himself 
lanng among the converts. At this time Meth- 
odius, his elder brother, w'as abbot of a famous 
monastery in Constantinople. The Duke of 
Moravia, Rostislav, having established an in- 
dependent Slavic kingdom and driven out the 
German priests, applied to (’onstantinople for 
Christian teaching. The Patriarch sent him 
Cyril and Methodius (864). Cyril was long 
thought to ha\e in\ented the Slavic alphaliet 
(see Cyrillic ALniA-BET), a modification of the 
Greek, and the brothers, assisted by a number of 
their pupils, completed their translation of the 
Holy Scriptures, which is in use to the* present 
day among all Slavic Greek Catliolie Christians 
(Russians, Bulgarians, and Serbs). Feeling the 
necessity of linking the Moravian church to 
the power of Rome, the brothers, after three 
and one-half ymrs of work, went to Rome. 
There they were cordially received and were 
ordained. ' The younger of the two brothers 
died Feb. 14, 860, as monk in a mona8t(*ry at 
Constantinople, where he had takmi the name 
of Cyril. Methodius continued the work among 
the Slava, but in Pannonia, not in Moravia. In 
870 the Pope made him a bishop ami in 873 
archbishop. Supported by the Pop<% he long 
kept up a constant fight with the German emis- 
saries. He died at Wehlerad, April 6, 885. 
Consult: Ginzel, Ocschichte der Slawenapostcl 
Cyril und Methodius (2d ed,, Viemna, 1861) , 
Diimraler and Mikloaich, Die Legende vom 
hetligen Cynllus (Vienna, 1870) ; Gkietz, Ce- 
schichte der Slaicenapostel Constantmus iCyril- 
lus) und Methodius (Gotha, 1897); also Ftfa 
Sancti Methodkf ed. by Miklosieh (Vienna, 
1870) ; Maclear, Conversion of the Stars (Lon- 
don, 1879). The Apologia Moralts ascribed to 
Cyril was published by Corter (Vienna, 1630). 

CYBnyTiA (named in honor of Domenico 
Cirillo or Cyrillo, an Italian physician). An 
evergreen tree or shrub, of which there is hut 
one species, leatherwood {Cyrilla raeemiflora) f 


found iTOini the aoulb^m United Ernies to 
Brazil. In the United States it occurs from 
Korth Carolina to Teicas and is hardy as i&r 
north as Philadelphia, It has bright green 
leaves, and white flowers in racemes. The spe- 
cies is variable, and under cultivation some of 
th e var ietit*s are \er> onmn^ntal, 

CTBIL'hlC ALPHABET, or EIBILLITSA, 
k^riPlI-tsO. A method of writing long supposwl, 
wrongly, to have been invented by Cyril, apostle 
of the Slavs (fe,ee Cyril and Mbthompb) bcf- 
tween 855 and 863. It is based upon the Gret*k 
uncials of tlie luuth century, with the addition 
of some signs to represent sounds not found in 
Greek. It originally eonsisbd of 38 characters, to 
which 10 more acre addwl latiw This alphabet 
is of somewdiat more recent origini than the gfagth 
littCy or glagohtsa (q.v.), which is probably the 
alphabet invented by Cyril. The oldest-known 
document written in Cyrillic cUaraetera is an 
inscription of the Bulgarian Tsar Samuel, of 
903 A.D. The Old Bulgarian (Old Chureh Sla- 
vonic) nianiiscripta are mo-<tly written in glag- 
olitic characters, there being only two im- 
portant Cyrillic manuscripts, the Codejc Su- 
prashensiSy and the Gospel of Pttrst Sahha 
(Savvina Kniga). With gome inoditicatioim, 
the Cyrillic is the alphaljet now used in Russia, 
Bulgaria, and Servia ; it vv as formerly also 
used in the wTiting of Rumanian, althougli this 
is not a Slavic language. Consult: Taylor, 77ie 
Alphabet, vol. ii (London, 1899) ; Karskil, 
Ocherk Slavtanskol KitiUoiskol Paleografi 
(War-^aw, 1901). the introductory portion of 
Leskien, Grammatik der althulgarischen Sprache 
(Heidelberg, 1900), and, passim, the Aichiv 
fur slari^ihe PhiUdogie, 

CYEYL LU'CAB. See Lucarih, Cyril. 

CYR'OPJEDI'A (T.at., from Gk. Ki'poe irai- 
5c(a, Kyrou patdeia, education of Cyrus), Tine. 
The longest work of Xenophon (qv.), purport- 
ing Hi give a hi-story of the early life and 
training of Cyrus the Great, hut in reality an 
historical romance. Its elaborate scheme of 
government and education aie Sjiartan rather 
than Persian, and the whole work is to be re- 
garded as the exposition of an ideal government. 

CYBTOCEBAS, si'r-tOs'^f-ras (Neo-Lat., from 
Gk. kvpt6s, kyrfos, curved 4- sipas, kerai, horn). 
A genus of curved tetrabranehiate ceplialopods, 
of which fossil species are found in roc*ks of 
Devonian age. Tl»ey have large, laterally com- 
pressed, or triangular curved shells, with sub- 
triangular or T-shaped openings. The camcrae, 
or chamliers, are very short, so that the septa 
are close* together, and the giphuncle is large, 
ventral, or subventral, and restriet<*d at each 
se‘ptuin so that in a longitudinal section of the 
shell it givi‘s the appearance of a string of 
elongated licads. The genus Cyrtoeeras formerly 
included a great variety of cuned shells, most 
of which have been proved by Hyatt to belong 
to other genera and even other families from 
that whicii includes the type species. Consult: 
Hyatt, “The Genera of B’ossil Cephalopods,” 
Proceedings Boston Society of Natural History, 
vol. xxii (Boston, 1884) ; Von Zittel and East- 
man, Tesethook of Palwontology, vol. i (London 
and New York, 1900). See also Cephahjpoda; 
Obthoci»as ; Kautilus ; Nautii.oi»ea. For il- 
lustration, see Plate of Cephai.opo0A. 

CYGaUS, River in Transcaucasia. See KtJB. 

CYBUS 0BEAT, or (’yrus the Eldeb 
(c.600-529 B.C.). The founder of the Persian 
Empire and conqueror of Babylon, whom Isaiah 
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eall^ tlie of the Lord and M« $% 0 pherd 

(tm. xlir. 28; xlv, 1). The naiae tiiis mon- 
arch app€ars in Old Persian as KMruSf in the 
Bahjlonian inscriptions as KuraM^ in Hebrew as 
K&reSf and in Greek as KS/N>f, whence Latin 
Cvrm> According to Herodotus, the name sig- 
nifies Bun; but there is some possibility, Judg- 
ing from the Neo-Elanoitic, that its signification 
may have been shepherdt with which Hie Isaiah 
passage might be compared. The lineage of 
this great King we have on his own authority 
on a famous cuneiform cylinder discovered some 
years ago. (Consult Rawlinson, Journal Afnatio 
Society^ London, 1880, and Hagen, in Delitzsch 
and Haupt, Beitrdge znr Asayriologte, vol. ii, 
lucipzig, 1804.) This was written in the Baby- 
lonian language and is now among the treasures 
of the British Museum. In this Cyrus traces his 
royal claim through his father, Cambyses, and 
his grandfather, Cyrus, back to Teispes; the 
lattc*r was the son of Achsemenes ( q.v. ) , founder 
of the Achmmenian line. The ancestral home 
was Anslian, or Anzan, wliich is believed to 
have been a city or district of Elam (q.v.). 
However that may be, th#‘re can be no doubt 
that Cyrus was a Persian, and he is rightly so 
called in the Old TcHtament. 

According to the cuneiform records of Kaboni- 
dus iNabU-nfVid) , Cyrus was a vassal of Asty- 
ages {IStuvegu} , who is spoken of as King of 
the Modes, or again of the Scythians. There is 
good ground for believing that Cyrus w’as di- 
rectly connecti'd with this ruler by the ties of 
blood. Herodotus (i, 107 fl.) expressly states 
that Cyrus was the grandson of Astyages, whose 
daughter Mandane had been married to Cam- 
byses, a Persian noble. The Greek historian 
lias a number of interesting and highly colored 
legends to narrate regarding the fear of Asty- 
ages for the infant as his future vanquisher, 
with popular stories also regarding the fortunes 
of the youthful prince and his rapid elevation 
to power. Whatever value is to be placed on 
these picturesque accounts, there is no question 
that CvTUs’s triumphant career began with his 
ov(*r throw of Astyages and his final mastery 
of Media, before tlie \ear 5o0 b.c. The conquest 
of the Mt'dian Empire opened the way for 
further success, and Cyrus turned his victorious 
arms again“t Crmsus of I^idia, w’hora he van- 
quished 646 B.c. Asia Minor w*as thus brought 
practically under this ambitious ruler’s sway. 

The time had now arrived to strike a mighty 
blow against Babylon. Nabonidus, the King of 
that ancient capital, seems to have estranged 
himself from his subjects and to have lost the 
favor of the priestly cla^a. By preference he 
lived at TeraS. or Ttwa, and when the condition 
of oflairs within Bab.tlon itself became such as 
to call him back, it was too late. The account 
of the fall of the city we can gather by combin- 
ing the testimony of the cuneiform records with 
the biblical narrative and Herodotus. Internal 
factions seem to have been numerous; the Jew’s, 
w'ho were in captivity in the city, apparently 
played a part. Babylon is stated to have fallen 
Without fighting before the victorious hmi» of 
Cyrus,«and Kabonidus was utterly overthrown, 
Belshaizar of the Old Testament may have been 
B#l-M,r-tt 9 ur, the son of Nabonidus, who, accord- 
ing to the inscriptions, offered resistance to the 
advance of Cyrus's forces. The fall of the city 
itself oeeiim*d at the moment of the great Tam- 
mua festival (July, 639), and it was actually 
accomplished by Cyru'^’s satrap Gobryas (Gu- 


baru CHP Ugtem of the inscriptions), who vms 
in command of the advance an^. Cyrus him- 
self made his triumphal entry into the city in 
October, 639, and be^me King of Babylon. The 
famous cylinder above referred to records the 
inauguration of his rule. We know in general 
that his policy towards the conquered people 
was a most liberal one, and even though it may 
have fallen somewhat short, perhaps, of the 
enthnsiastie hopes of a prophetic Isaiah, its 
ultimate influence and effects are undoubted as 
having contributed towards the restoration of 
the Jews from captivity. See Babylon. 

The ambition of Cyrns, growing with advanc- 
ing years, led finally, it seems, to his own de- 
struction. The vision which Herodotus tells us 
Astyages beheld in a dream of the figure of the 
youthful Cyrus adorned with wings that over- 
shadowed all Asia seemed now on the eve of ful- 
fillment. The great conqueror’s dominions 
actually extended almost from the Hellespont to 
the Indus. But disaster was at hand. Cyrus 
engaged in an invading expedition against the 
Scythian hordes of the north (Herodotus, i, 204; 
Amraianus Marcellinus, 20, 6, 7, 40). In a 
battle against their Queen, Tomyris, Cyrus is 
said to have been slain. Ctesias (Pers. 6-8), 
how'ever, states that Cyrus fell in battle against 
the Derbicoe, a tribe bordering on India. The 
year of his death was 529-528 B.C., and his 
age is given as 71 years His body is said to 
have received a final resting place at Pasar- 
gadfip. A tomb, now emjity. still stands there 
surmounting a series of rising stone steps. 
Near by is a huge monolith slab that once bore 
his name; but this is broken and tumbled 
dowm, a monument, like the empty and lonely 
mausoleum, silently recording the fall of 
greatness.* 

In estimating the character of Cyrus, after we 
have considered all the accounts of him, we may 
judge him to have been not only a man of great 
liersonal power, but an ideal king. The Per- 
sianvS called him father (Herodotus, iii, 89, 160) ; 
the Jews looked upon him as their liberator, 
the Greeks admired his qualities as a ruler 
and legislator ( Aeschylus, Pers. 764-68 ) ; and 
Xenophon chose him as the hero of his famous 
historic romance, the Cyropadia. Taken for 
all in all, his claim to be entitled Cyrus the 
Great, as history has crowned him, remains 
unchallenged with time. The beat short ac- 
count of Cyrus, with abundant references, is 
that of Justi, in Geiger and Kuhn, Orundrtss 
der irantschen Phtlologie (Strassburg, 1897). 
Consult also Duncker, History of Antiquity, 
Eng. trans. (London, 1881). Passing mention 
may be made of Horner, Darnel, Darius the 
Median, Cyrus the Great (Pittsburgh, 1901); 
Amiaud, Cyrus, roi de Perse (Paris, 1887); 
and Ijessman, Die Kyrossage in Europa (Char- 
lottenburg, 1906). 

CYBXIS THE yOTOGEB ( ?-401 b.c.). 
The second of the sons of Iharius Nothus. or 
Ochus, and Parysatis, familiarly known through 
Xenophon’s Anahams. When his elder brother, 
Artaxerxes Mnemon (q.v.), suec^ded to the 
throne (404 b,c.), Cyrus conspired to deprive 
him of his crown and his life. The plot, how- 
ever, being discovered, he was at first sentenced 
to death, but afterward pardoned, through his 
mother's intervention, and was even restored to 
his dignity of sat^p of Asia Minor. Here he 
employed himself in making arrangemenla fmr 
war against his bre^her, although be cosc^led 
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id 401 BX. he left ^irdis at the h^d of 100,(H)0 
Asiatic and 13,WX) Greek mercenaries, under 
preteme of chastising tlie robbers of Pisidia. 
These numbers given by Xenophon are greatly 
exa^erated, for the two armies combined prob- 
ably fail^ to reach 100,000. Artexerxes, being 
warned of Cyruses perfidy, made preparations 
to oppose him, and the two armies encountered 
each otom*, in October, 401 b.c., in the Plains 
of Cunaxa, between 60 and 70 miles from Baby- 
lon. Cyrus was defeated and slain, although 
the Greeks fought with the greatest courage, 
and even routed that portion of Artaxerxes* 
troops immediately opposed to them. The for- 
tunes of the Greeks, on their retreat through 
the Mghlands of Kurdistan and Armenia in 
severe winter weather, are recorded by Xeno- 
phon in his Anabams (q.v.). That historian 
represents Cyrus the Younger ns endowed with 
every amiable quality. 

CTST (from Gk. Kiutmt, kystis, bladder). A 
tumor containing one or more cavities, the con- 
tents of which are of a fluid or semifluid con- 
sistence. Cysts arise from distention of pre- 
existing spaces (retention or exudation cysto) ; 
or in spaces of new formation, as blood cysts; 
or they may be of congenital origin or parasitic. 
The cyst wall is formed of connective and 
fibrous tissue, rarely of muscular fibres, and 
the inner surface of the cavity is lined with 
epithelium. Cysts are classified according to 
tlieir mode of development. Some are found in 
glands and are due to an excess of the normal 
cell secretion; others are caused by obstruction 
of the ducts through which the secretion nat- 
urally escapes. One class, known as dermoid 
cysts, are due to faulty embryonic development, 
and these at times contain hair, nails, or teeth. 
Occasionally solid tumors undergo cystic de- 
generation. Hydatid cysts are of parasitic 
origin and occur most frequently in the liver. 
Bt^ides these ther#* are numerous other varie- 
ties depending upon the tissues in which they 
grow. Cysts vary from minute retention cysts 
on the face to the enormous tumors of the 
ovary, weighing over 100 pounds. Surgical in- 
terference is frequently r<‘quired. See Ovary; 
Hydatid, Wen. 

CYSTEIN, sis'to-tn, or a-amino-thiolactic acid, 
CH,C ( XH, ) ( SH ) CO^H. A substance obtained by 
Baumann, by reducing cystin (q.v.) with nascent 
hydrogen from tin and hydrochloric acid. It is 
a white crystalline powder, soluble in water and 
in acetic acid as well as in the strong mineral 
acids. Its aqueous solution is readily oxidized 
by the air, with re-formation of cystin. 

CYS'TTCEB'CtrS. See Tapeworm. 
CYSTIiyEA. See Cystoidea. 

CYS'TXN (from Gk. Kucrts, kyatis, bladder), 
CeHt2N2S204. An organic acid (amido-sulpho- 
laetic acid), allied to lactic acid. It occurs 
normally in urine in very small quantities, and 
it is the principal constituent of the urinary cal- 
culus known as cystic calculus, from which it 
may be obtained by dissolving in ammonia and 
allowing the solution to evaporate, the cystin 
separating out in the form of characteristic 
colorless hexagonal or orthorhombic crystals, 
which are insoluble in water, alcohol, or ether. 
The ammonii^l or hydrochloric-acid solution of 
cystin turns the plaai« of polarized light strongly 
to the left. The internal administration of sul- 
phur appears to be the only remedy that pro- 
du«^ an appreciable diminution of cystin in 
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patoological cases. Th« eonstltuHonM fomMa 
of eystia is 

CE^ - C(NH.)S - OXH 

1 

CH,-C(KH,)S~CO»H 

CYSTI'TIB (Neo-T^at,, from Gk. kya- 

m, bladder). Inflammation of the urinary blad- 
der. Amo®^^ the causes of cystitis may be 
mentioned injuries, exposure to cold, injection of 
irritating m^icaments in treating the urethra, 
insertion of a dirty catheter when drawing off 
the urine, retention of fermenting urine, exten- 
sion of inflammation from other adjacent tissues, 
or the presence of a calculus (q.v.). Tlie in- 
flammation is accompanied bv chills, fever, some 
nausea, pain in the bladder, and a continual 
desire to urinate. The urine is generally cloudv, 
from mucus and pus, or bloody. In treating 
cystitis, heat should be applied to the abdomen, 
or the patient should take a hot sitz batli; he 
should take large quantities of alkaline drinks, 
and rest in bed. In many cases it is necessary 
to wash out the bladder, and a variety of drugs 
are used, according to the exact nature of the 
symptoms. 

CYS'TOCARP (Gk. /ru<rr«, kyatta, bladder 4- 
jcapiroj, karpos, fruit). A complex form of fruc- 
tification developed in the rf'd alg«e as a re- 
sult of the sexual act Kce Rhodophycejs ; 
Ai.g.«. 

CYSTOI'DEA (Nco-Lat. nom. pi., from Gk. 
Kvcrris, kyatia, bladder -f e^Sos, etdoa, form). A 
class of extinct echinoderms of the subphylum 
Pelmatozoa (q.v.), allied to the crinoids and 
blaatoids, but differing from these chiefly in the 
irregular arrangement of the plates of the calyx 
and the imperfect development of their arms. 
In general appearance tlie Cystoidca resemble 
the crinoids, wnth the remains of which they are 
often found associated in the Ordovician and 
Silurian strata. The cystoid body was ineltwied 
is a case or “calyx” of variable form, spherical, 
cylindrical, hemispherical, or discoid, which is 
made up of polygonal calcareous plates without 
regular arrangement. The calyx plates seem to 
have been, in many early genera, loosely united 
to each other, so that they became eakly dis- 
sociated after death of the animal. This ex- 
plains the rarity of perfect individuals in the 
Ordovician rocks, where the fragments are often 
exceedingly abundant. Another characteristic 
is the presence of pores that perforate the plates 
and that are arranged in rhombic series. These 
pores aro supposed to have been connected with 
the respiratorj' apparatus. The numlier of plates 
in the calyx is very variable, from 10 or 12 to 
over 100, and as a rule those forms with the 
largest numlier of plates show the greatest ir- 
regularity in their arrangement. In some of 
the forms, with less number of plates, these 
are arranged in regular transverse rows, and the 
calyx then appriwches more nearly the aspect 
of the simpler forms of crinoids. 

The arms are absent in many genera of cys- 
toids, and when present are seldom found at- 
tached to the calyx. They are never pinnulated 
like those of the crinoids, though they are com- 
peted in a similar manner, and are often sup- 
plied with grooves. In th<»e cystoids without 
free arms there is generally found on the ventral 
surface of the calyx a system of ambulaeral 
furrows that radiate irregularly from the mouth 
opening. These furrows, representing the arms, 
are bordered by rows of small plates that oft^ 
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l]^? |>inBitl6§ duplicate constructioii, as i^ea 
in Callo^j^stitm^ OlpptosphwriteSf and 
erinus, Th© more primitive eystoids have neither 
arms nor ambnlacral furrows. The openings of 
the calyx are four in number. The mouth is 
central or subcentral on the upper or ventral 
surface ; the anal opening is eccentric, and is 
generally closi^d by a pyramid of small, triangu- 
lar plates; a third opening, often present near 
tbe anal opening and generally closed by trian- 
gular plates, is considered to be the genital ori- 
iee ; and a fourth small, slitlike aperture, present 
in only a ft‘w genera, is of problematic nature. 
The calvx of the cystoid is usually elevated on a 
stem which often resembles that of tbe crinoid 
in being composed of a single series of plat^ 
pierced by a central canal. In some genera (as 
Dendroapstites) tbe stem is made up of plates 
arranged in transverse rows, and the central 
cavity is then much enlarged and continuous 
with the general cavity of the calyx. In Echino- 
sphesrites the stem is reduced to a tubercle on 
the dorsal surface, and the animal seems to have 
been a fr^ living form. The discoid genera 
AgelaeriniM and its allies are sessile, and are 
attached either by a pedestal or by ci'mentation 
of the dorsal surface of the calyx to foreign ob- 
jisds, generally the shells of mollusks. 

ilassilication of the Cystoidea is a matter of 
dilTiculty, not alone because of the general im- 
perfection of tbe material, hut also on account 
of the great diversity of structure 8t*en within 
the class, which contains a number of synthetic 
or ancestral types that seem to have given rise 
to all the other more specialized groups of the 
Kehinodermata. Through assumption of a more 
regular arrangeim'nt of the plates and the de- 
velopment of the arms, with conseejnent rear- 
rangement of tin* v(*ntral surface, as in Crypto- 
rrinus, Poroennuff, and Caryoninu^, they gave 
rise to the Crinoidea. Heduction of the plates 
and enlargement of the ainhulacral grooves, with 
the assumption of the pentamerul gmiimiform 
shape, as in Afiterohlastun, h*ads to the Blastoi- 
dt'U. Agclacrtmis is suggestive of the starfish 
(Abteroidea) and brittle stars (Ophiuroidoa), 
and finally the Kchuioidea and Holotliuroidea 
may hi* imagined to have been derived from the 
more spherical forms of urmless eystoids, the 
eehinoids presenting a aeries of progressive evo- 
lution. the holothuriana a regressive scries. 

Bangs. The cystoidea is the oldest-known 
class of echinoderms, their isolated plates, 
rarely united to give a clue to the form of the 
animal, known under the names of Eocystites^ 
Protocyutitcs, etc., from the Cambrian roc'ks, are 
the earliest representatives. The class enjoyed 
two periods of expansion. First, in the early 
Ordovician time they flourished in hosts in some 
regions, their remains forming the larger part 
of certain limestones, such as the lower Chazy 
liiiK'stones of Lake Champlain. Other lime- 
stones, of Beekmantown and Trenton age, in 
the St. Lawrence and Champlain valleys, and 
beds of equivalent age in the Baltic provinces 
of Europe, contain nmundant cystoid remains. 
The second expansion of the class occurred dur- 
ing the Silurian time, when these creatures lived 
in abundance in some portions of the seas of 
northern and middle Europe and eastern North 
America, In all about 250 species are known, 
and of this number only about 15 have been 
found in ro^ks above the Silurian system. The 
group entirely diwippeared with ttie close of 
Paleozoic time. 


BIbliogmpIiy'. Consult; Forbes, “On the 
C^stidea of Silurian Rocks of the British 
Islands,” Memoirs of the Geological Survey of 
Great Britain^ vol. ii, part ii (London, 1848) ; 
Billings, “On the Cystide® of the Lower Silmrian 
Rocks of Canada,” Figures and Descriptions of 
Canadian Organic Remains, Decade III (Mont- 
real, 1858 ) ; Hall, “Descriptions of Some New 
Fossils from the Niagara Group,^’ Twentieth 
Annual Report of the New York State Cabinet 
of Natural Eistory (Albany, 1867); Barrande, 
“Cystidees,” Systeme Silurien du Centre de la 
BohSme, vol. vii (Prague and Paris, 1887) ; 
Bather, “The Cystidea,” in Lankester’s Treatise 
on Zoology, part iii, chap, ix (London, 1900) ; 
Von Zittel and Eastman, Tesotbooh of Pedeonr 
tology, vol. i (London and New York, 1900) ; 
Jackel, Stammesgeschichte der Pelmatozoen 
(Berlin, 1899) ; Sehuchert, “On Siluric and 
Devonic Cystidea and Camarocrinus,” Smith- 
sonian Miscellaneous Collections, vol. xlvii, part 
ii (Washington, 1904). See Cbinoidea; Echino- 
DEBMATA , and articles on the other classes of 
echinoderms. 

CYS'TOLITHS (Gk. kvctis, kystis, bladder 
“f Xf^os, lithos, stone). Masses of cellulose and 
calcium carbonate (the chief constituent of lime- 
stones), found in the cells of plants belonging 
to the families Urticace® and Acanthaee®. They 
are most common in the epidermis of both leaves 
and stems, but are found also in the cortex and 
pith. A single cystolith occupies a cell, nearly 
filling it, though the cell is enlarged. Cystolitha 
are irregularly warty or nodulated like a com- 
pact bunch of grapes. Each is attached to the 
wall of the cell in which it lies by a short stalk 
of cclluiose. In reality the cystolith is an out- 
growth from the cell W’all, at first peg-shaped, 
later club-shaped, and finally warty. Its foun- 
dation substance is cellulose (the same as that 
of the wall), which is impregnated with a large 
quantity of calcium carbonate in the form of 
very fine granules, thus forming a stony ma«!S. 
The stalk often contains silica. The carbonate 
is to be regarded as a waste product from the 
chemical processes occurring in the plant and is 
of no further direct use. It can readily be dis- 
solved out by weak acids, the process of solu- 
tion being accompanied by effervescence and the 
evolution of carbonie-aeid gas (carbon dioxide). 
Good exarajiles of cystoliths are to be found in 
the leaves of nettles {Urtica) and of the fig 
( Ficus ) . 

CYS'TOSCOPE. An instrument for examin- 
ing the interior of the bladder, and consisting 
of a hollow* tube, electrically lighted, and fur- 
nisht*d with miniature lenses which reflect the 
image to the eyepiece outside of the body. 
Several types of the instrument are in use, some 
being used merely for examination and others 
devised to carry instruments for operating, mak- 
ing applications to the interior of the bladder, 
or even cathetenzing the ureters and pelvis of 
the kidneis. Previous to using the cystoscope 
the bladder is partly filled with warm, clear, 
sterile fluid, in order to keep its walls apart and 
prevent burning from the lights. 

CY'TASE (from Gk. kvtos, kytos, cavity, 
cell). A name now commonly applied to an 
enzyme or perhaps a number of different enzymes 
that hydrolyze hemicellulose (q.v.l, giving as 
final products mannose and galactose. It is of 
functional importance in digesting the reserve 
food in the seeds of Iris, Phamiat, Lupinus, and 
others. The enzymes that hydrolyze eelluli^, 
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m well as thc^ that dif^t wood ve^ds, are 
sometimes ineluded ander this ^neral 
CnrTHlOy L see Cebicio. 

CYTgE BE^A, See Vehijs. 

OYTSE^IB. A well-knowB Roman eour- 
iesan, the mistrei® of Mareus Antonins and later 
of Gallns, the elegiac poet. She is referred to 
under the name of Lycoris in Vergirs tenth 
Eclc^e. 

Cn^'lKtrS ILat., shruMiv kind of clover). 
A genus of plants of the family Leguminostt, 
of which some of the species, having long twiggy 
branches, are popularly called **broom,” others 
are eall«d “laburnum/’ while others still are 
generally known by the name “cytisus.” The 
species are numerous — small trees or shrubs, 
with leaves of three leaflets, and yellow, white, 
or purple flowers, natives chiefly of the warmer 
temperate parts of the Old World, Many of 
them are very beautiful, and some are among 
the esteemed ornaments of our shrubberies, 
otliers of our greenhouses. Several species of Cp- 
have been recommended as forage plants, 
stf>ck readilv browsing upon their green twigs, 
CptiSHfi scopariu,% the Scotch broom, is a form 
so valutMi, while Cpttsus proltferus alha, the 
tagasaste of the Canary Islands, is highly com- 
mended. Trials in California have not sub- 
stantiated the rather extravagant claims made 
for it. 

Cptinii'i adami, an interesting shrub that bears 
yellow and purple flowers on different branches, 
‘is a so-called graft hybrid between Cytisus pur- 
pureu<i and iMburnttm rulparc. 

CYTOL'OGY (Gk. ioJtos, lytos, cell -j- Xoyia, 
lopia, account, from Xeyeiy, legem, to say). A 
branch of the sciences of botany and zo<)logv. 
As histology is largely concerned with tissues, 
so cytology deals principally with cells, the ele- 
ments which make up the tissues. Although it 
is only recently that botanists have begun to 
make a specialty of this subject, the work has 
been prosecuted with great vigor, and the sub- 
ject is beginning to assume some definiteness. 
The chief problems at present are the structure 
and activities of protoplasm, the life history of 
plastids, the structure and function of the 
nucleus, the reduction of chromosomes, the origin 
and development of the achromatic figure, the 
centrosorae, the cidl wall, the development of the 
sex cells, fertilization and the formation of the 
embryo, and, most diflScult of all, the problem 
of heredity. 

Botanical Cytology. As yet little is known 
regarding the structure of protoplasm in plants, 
but the investigations which have been made 
favor the assumption that its structure is iden- 
tical with that in animals. Much more atten- 
tion has lieen paid to the nucleus Even the 
small nuclei of many of the alga? and fungi have 
been studied, and the details of their structure 
and mode of division quite accurately deter- 
mined. No organ of the cell has been so as- 
siduously investigated as the chromosome, but 
nevertbeless most of its important problems re- 
main to be solved. The fact that the number 
of chromosomes is constant for a given species, 
and the phenomena of fertilization, indicate that 
the chromosome is a permanent organ of the 
cell, but its life history from one cell generation 
to another has not yet been trac^, the identity 
of the several chromosome being Icmt in the 
reining nucleus. In vegetative cells the splittir^ 
of the chromosomes during nuclear division is 
longitudinal. During the process of forming 


fmir spores trem a uglier cell tte number ©f 
chromosomes is reduce by one-half, and some 
claim that during the reduction there Is a trans- 
verse spiiitang in the mmm of the Weissmann 
school: mo^st observers, however* now Mieve 
that the reduction in the numb^ is brought 
about by a pairing and subsequent separation 
of whole chromosomes without any splitting. 
Both observations and theories are still very 
conflicting. The origin and development of the 
achromatic figure have rectdved large attention, 
specially since the lieginning of the pre^nt 
century. It was formerlj^ supposed that the 
achromatic figure always rose under the in- 
fluence of the eeiitrosonunii, Init ft'cent observa- 
tions have proved that no eentrosome exists at 
all in the angiosperma, and it is doubtful 
whether such an organ exists in tite gymno- 
sperms and pteridophytes, unless the “blepharo- 
plast,” a centrosome-like body wliieh develops 
the cilia of the male cell, be interpreted as a 
genuine centrosome. In the other groups, ex- 
cept the mosses, which have received scant 
attention, an undoubted centrosome has been 
demonstrated. 

The development of the sex cells, from the 
earliest appearance of the archt'sporiuin up to 
the time of fertilization, has btxm repeatedly 
studied in various plants, but the work has 
been morphological rather than cjdologieal. little 
attention having been paid to the details of cell 
contents except in case of mother cells. In the 
study of cells more immediately concerned in 
fertilization, the cells of the sporogenous tissue 
have been slighted. Some of the moat impor- 
tant cytological work deals with the problems of 
fertili^tion. The question of sexuality in the 
Aseomyeetes has received a definite answer in 
the case of several forms by the demonstration 
of an actual process of fertilization. The fusion 
of the sex nuclei in ferns has bt*en described 
with more or less eompletimess. In the gymno- 
sperms, where the sex cells are extremely large, 
the process of fertilization has been more satis- 
factorily investigated, and it has lM‘en found 
that both the nucleus and the cytoplasm of the 
male cell enter the egg, but that the nucleus 
slips out from its cytoplasmic mantle before it 
reaches tlie nucleus of the egg. Tlic male 
nucleus with its nuclear membrane still intact 
is then received bodily into the much larger 
egg nucleus. The chromatin of the two nuclei 
in the form of two distinct spirems lias been 
observed, and in some species the chromatins of 
the two nuclei may remain distinct during the 
later stages of fertilization, and possibly during 
the cell divisions which follow. In the angio- 
sperma, while the union of tin* sex nuclei has 
been repeatedly observed, the behavior of the 
chromatin has received little attention, hut in a 
few carefully studied species the chromatin of 
the sex nuclei remains distinct during fertiliza- 
tion. Two male cells are discharged from the 
pollen tube into the embryo sac: the nuchms of 
one of these cells unites with the nucleus of the 
egg and the first cell of the gporophvte i» formed. 
The second male cell often unites witli the 
definitive nucleus of the embryo sac formed by 
the fusion of the two polar nuclei, so that there 
is a “double fertilization.” Double fertilization 
has been observed in monocotyl^ons and dic^ 
tyledons, and it is the usual method. While it 
is becoming conceded that the problems of 
heredity must be ultimately problems of the cell, 
nearly all the work of botanists along this line 
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1m lEMdic^bie, otology is the investigation 
of the i^llular elements of exuda^ or other 
h(^y fluids* particularly thc»e not containing 
pus. In order to separate the cells, the fluid 
to he studied is shaken up in a sterile cmitainer 
having within it small glass beads in order to 
prevent clotting, or to disintegrate a clot if one 
IS already present. The fluid thus separated is 
centrifuged for several minutes and the residue 
ejicamined under the microscope after being 
stained. The method (termed “eyto-diagnosis” ) 
is useful in differentiating the various types of 
pleurisy; an^ undue proportion of lymphocytes 
and endothelial cells, e.g., indicates tuberculous 
or typhoid pleurisy, while in malignant pleurisy 
tumor cells may he found in the precipitate. 
In the same way the different types of peritoni- 
tis may be distinguished. Tuberculous perito- 
nitis is characterized by lymphocytosis and the 
presses of polynuclear white blood corpuscles, 
whereas the fluid from ovarian cysts and that 
found in ascites contain only a few endothelial 
cells. Tuberculous meningitis is characterized 
by a lymphocytosis of the cerebrospinal fluid, 
while epidemic meningitis, due either to the 
pneumococcus or the meningococcus, will contain 
polynuclear white blood corpuscles. 

CY OOPLASM. See Cell (in plants). 

CYZ^enS (Lat., from Gk. Kyzikos). 

A colony of Miletus in the Propontis, founded 
about 700 B.c., on the soutii shore of the island 
of Arctonnesus, which has now liecome a penin- 
sula (Map: Greece, Ancient, El). In ancient 
times the island was connected with the main- 
land by bridges. Its situation and two good 
harbors made it early a prosperous town, while 
its strong position enabled it to maintain its 
freedom. It was favored by the Romans, and 
after sustaining a long sk^ by Mithridatea it 
was made a free city, a privil^e which it lost 
under Tilierius. By 1100 am. the city had been 
destroyed by a series of earthquakes. The site 
is still covered with extensive ruins, wliich in- 
clude walls, an amphitheatre, and the substruc- 
tures of a splendid temple of Hadrian. It lies 
to the southeast of the island of Marmora, 
and about 70 miles southwest of Constanti- 
nople. Consult Hasluek, Ct/zteus (Cambridge, 
1913). 

CSkAGKI, chdts'k^^, Taditjsz, Count (1765- 
1813). A Polish writer and statesman. He 
was bom at Poryck. Volhynia. At 20 he ob- 
tained an office in tlie Superior Court of Justice 
at Warsaw, and in 1788 was appointed to the 
Treasury Commission of the Diet. His interest 
in the economic welfare of his country impelled 
him to travel through Poland and to produce a 
map of ite river system. The development of 
navigation on the Dniester engaged Ills par- 
ticular attention. When his property was con- 
fiscated at the second partition of Poland, he 
bwame a professor at Cracow; but Paul I, to 
whose eoronati<m lie went as deputy from Vol- 
hynia, restored what he had lost. After this 
Csac^Ps whole life -was devoted to the education 
of his countrymen. His plans for disseminating 
instruction in the Polish provinces of Russia, 
the people of which were extremely ignorant, 
met with the approval of Alexander I, and in 
1803 he was made inspector of the schools in 
the governments of Volhynia. Podolia, and Kiev. 
He gave, out of his various resources, about 
600,<h)0 thalers to various schools. He also 
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donated a library containing some 4000 manu- 
scripte, 12,000 works in Polish, and 80,(MK) mis- 
cellaneous works. The Gymnasium of Kre- 
menetz, which he founded, was the main object 
of his care. For a generation this institution 
was the spiritual centre of Poland, furnishing 
the champions of national self-consciousness 
against the deadening influence of French 
pseudoclassicism. Accused of stirring up politi- 
cal discontent among his countrymen, Czacki 
went to St. Petersburg in 1807 and so ably de- 
fended himself that Alexander I appointed him 
deputy of Prince Czartoryski, who was curator 
of public instruction in the Polish section of 
Russia. Czacki died at Dubno, and his col- 
lections passed into the hands of Czartoryski. 
His miscellaneous works were published in 3 
vols. (Posen, 1843). They are in the main 
historical and archaeological. His most valu- 
able work is a treatise On Lithuanian and Polish 
Laws (2 vols., W’^arsaw, 1800; 3d ed., Cracow, 
1861). 

CZAJKOWSKI, cht-k6Fsk$, Michal (1808- 
86). A Polish novelist. He was born near 
Berditchev in the Ukraine, where, in 1831, he 
participated in the insurrection against Russia 
and was compelled to flee to Paris. In 1840 a 
number of Polish Emigres sent him on a secret 
mission to Turkey, and in 1851 he embraced 
Mohammedanism. As Mohammed Sadik, he 
commanded a body of troops called the Cossacks 
of the Sultan. He fought with distinction 
against the Russians in 1853-54. Amnestied by 
Russia in 1873, he removed to Kiev. In con- 
sequence of an accu-^ation of treason subse- 
quently made against him, he committed suicide. 
(V.a)kowski obtained wide celebrity through hia 
stories of Cossack life, several of which have 
become extremely popular and have been trans- 
lated into German, French, and English. 

CZAR, zar (Russ, tsari, Bohem. tear, OChurch 
Slav, tsi'sarif tsusaru, through OHG. kei^ar, 
from Lat. Ccesar), The alternative title of the 
Russian Emperor, written also Tzar. During 
the Middle Ages the Emperor of the East and 
the Mongol Khans appear under the title of 
Czars in Russian contemporary literature, while 
the rulers of the various Russian provinces are 
called grand dukes till the sixteenth century. 
In 1547, however, Ivan the Terrible caused him- 
self to be solemnly crowned •Czar of Moscow. 
Henceforth the Russian monarchs called them- 
selves by this title until the conquest of Little 
Russia and Smolensk caused them to assume 
that of Czar of All the Russias. The word 
then became practically synonymous with Em- 
peror. Yet in 1724 Peter I thought fit to as- 
sume this latter title in addition, and, as the 
Russian language had no term corresponding 
to it, the Latin word Imperator was introduced, 
while the Empress was termed Imperatritsa. 
At first several European powers refused to 
sanction the assumption of Imperial dignity by 
the Russian Czar, but ultimately they consented 
to do so. The wife of the Czar was named 
Czaritsa (Czarina); his son, Czarevitch; his 
daughter. Czarevna. After the death of Alexis, 
Peter I’s son, these titles were abolished, the 
Imperial prince being called grand dukes and 
the Imperial princesses grand duchesses. In 
1799 the Emperor Paul I introduced the la tie 
of Cesarevitch (not Czarevitch) for his ^sond 
son, the Grand Duke Constantin. The heir 
apparent and his wife are still called Cesare- 
viteh and Cesarevna. Among the Russiana 
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the Emperor is more {re^umtly called 
Gkisu^r, i.e^ lord, than Csar. RtjasiA, 
CZiPmiJS. Bm CsAm4s. 

C^LAJPmsCKI, or CZABlTl^m, chlni- 
Stefast (1S09-1665). A Polish ^sneral. 
He was distinguished by his bravery and bril- 
liant generalship in the* war against Charts X 
of Sweden (1655-401, upon the concltwicn of 
which he was hail^ as the liberator of his 
country, which, simultaneously with the great 
onslaught of the Scandinavians, had been as- 
sailed by the Russians and Transylvanians. He 
also won laurels in the war against the Cossacks 
(1660-61), successively defeating them in two 
great battles. He had* attained the highest rank 
in the Polish army when, attended by only a few 
horsemen, he undertook an expedition to the 
Crimea, in order to secure an alliance with the 
Tatars. “In consequence of the fatigue and ex- 
posure of this journey he died at a village in 
Volhynia. He b^n styled the Polish Du 
Guesclin. 

CZABTOBTSKl, char'tA-rls'k^, Adam ,Tebzy 
(Geobge), Peince (1770-1861). A Polish 
patriot, born at Warsaw, Jan. 14, 1770. He was 
the son of Prince Adam Casirair Czartoryski, 
the head of an ancient Poli'^h house. After 
studying in Edinburgh and London, he returned 
to his native country and took part against 
Russia in the war following the second parti- 
tion of Poland, in 1793. On the defeat of the 
Poles Czartoryski was taken to St. Petersburg 
as a hostage, and here he exhibited so much 
ability and prudence as to gain the friendship 
of the Grand Duke Alexander and the confidence 
of Emperor Paul, who made him Ambassador to 
Sardinia. When Alexander ascended the throne 
(1801), he appointed Czartoryski assistant to 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs: and he took 
an active part m official life until after the 
Peace of Tilsit (1807). As curator of the Uni- 
versity of Vilna he exerted all his influence to 
keep alive a spirit of ♦nationality among the 
Poles, and when some of the students were 
arrested on a charge of sedition and sent to 
Siberia, Czartoryski resigned his office. His suc- 
cessor reported to the Emperor that the amalga- 
mation of Russia and Lithuania had been delayed 
a century by Czartoryskfs activity as head of 
the university. When the revolution of 1830 
broke out, he* threw in his lot with his country- 
men, He was elected President of the pro- 
visional government, and in this capacity sum- 
moned a national diet, which met in January, 
1831, and dec!arc*d the Polish throne vacant, 
and elected Czartoryski head of the national 
government. He immediately devoted half of 
his large estates to the public service and adopted 
energetic measures to meet the Russian inva- 
sion. The Poles were soon crushed by superior 
numbers, and Czartoryski — specially excluded 
from the general amnesty, and bis estates in 
Poland confiscated — escaped to Paris, where he 
afterward resided, the friend of his poor ex- 
patriated countrymen, and the centre of their 
h<^es of a revived naticmalitv. In 1848 he 
liberated all the serfs on his Galician estates, 
and during the Crimean War he ineffectually en- 
deavored to induce the Allies to identify the 
cause of Poland with that of Turkey. He re- 
fused an amnesty offered to him by Alexander 
II, and dic^ in Paris, July 16, 1861. Consult 
his Mimmres et correspondence avec Vemp^eur 
Alee^andre ler (Paris, 1887 *, Eng. trans., Siel- 
gerd, London, 1888 ) ; Morfill, Story of Poland, 


in “Stories of the Kations Series” (l^ad^ 
1893) ; Ealc^, Life of Adam Czartm^yeki (Pdi.) 
(Paris, 1881). See PobAm 

GZAB TTHD BOaCEBlEJJm (Oer.. Cmr 
and Carpentt'r). An opera by Lortzing (q.Y.li 
first priAueed in I,eipzig. Dec. 22, 1837: in the 
United States in 1855 (New York). 

C aSASLA U, chasTou, or CASLAU, Bohem, 
pron, ehhs'iav. A town of Bohemia, about 40 
miles east-southeast of Prague (Map: Austria, 
D 2). The church of St. Peter and Bt. Paul 
was the place of burial of the blind Hussite 
leader Zi^a, a fine statue of whom adorns one 
of the public squares. The to-wn’s manufac- 
tures include beet sugar, alcohol, pressed yeast, 
and beer. Betwetm Czaslau and the nt'ighboring 
village of Chotusitz the Prussians under 
Frederick the Great gained a decisive victory 
over the Austrians under Cbarlc's of Lorraine, 
May 17, 1742. Pop., 1890, 814.’), 1900, 9105; 
1910, 9122; mostly Czechs. 

CZECH (ch&k), or BOHEIOAH, LAN- 
GUAGE. The Czech language, like the Polish, 
Kashubian, and Sorbian, belongs to the north- 
western group of the Slavic languages. The 
number of persons speaking Czech, exclusive of 
the Slovaks, is over 7,100 000. These are dis- 
tributed as follows: in Austria, about 6,500,000; 
in Germany, about 125,000; in Russia, about 
65,000; and in America, about 500,000. The 
Czechs occupy the quadrangle bounded by the 
Bohemian Forest, the Erzgt*birge, the Budetic 
Mountains, and the Little Carpathians. They 
are thus surrounded on three sides bv (hTmans, 
and only on the eastern side do the Czechs come 
in contact with Slavs, in Silesia w’ith the Pohai, 
and in southeastern Moravia and Hungary with 
the Slovaks, their nearest kindred, with whom 
the Czechs are usually grouped into the Czecho- 
slovakian division. Within the quadrangle the 
Czechs are interspersed with Germans, against 
w'hom they have maintained a continuous 
struggle. (See Czech Litfratcrk.) Literary 
(’zech is most nearly related to tin' dialect of 
the Prague District; but, taken as a wdiole, the 
Czech language presents a great variety of well- 
defined dialects. 

The first mention of the existence of Czech 
dialects is found in Jan Blahoslav’s Grammar 
(1571), published by Jiref^ek in 1857. Just as 
Roman Catholicism displaced the earlier Gretk 
Orthodox religion, so the Roman alphabet sufier- 
seded the earliest Slavic characters. The Latin 
alphabet was insufficient to reproduce all the 
native sounds, and diacritical letters were in- 
troduced. Thus, c = Eng. ch, & = Eng. zh (as 
in pleasure), i = sh, while the acute accent is 
U8<4i to denote long vowels. Among the pho- 
netic cliaraeteristics of the language may be 
noted: 1. The disappearance of the old Blavic 
sounds, «, f, and their transition into e: Old 
Church Slavic tmim, sleep, dint, day, llvu, lion, 
Itva (id., gen, sing.) = Czech sen, den, let), Iva. 

2. The substitution of open sounds «, u and a. 
A e for the old Blavic nasal vowels <* and « 
muka, torture, nesu, I eariy = Old Church 
Blavic m^lca, ne#«; patero, five, deset, older 
desH, ten = Old Church Blavic pHero, desHI. 

3. The so-called transvocalization, whereby a 
becomes d {e), A, ie iS, {) ■ zeme, land, foi 
zemia, duM, soul, for *du$ia, while u, A ■=. iu, 
H, become i, i: duH for *du»u (ace. sing., cf. 
Russian dushu), duH for dttM (abl. sing., cf. 
RuMian dmhoyu), lid for *lud, pe^le (Russian 
lyudA), 4. The obliteration of distinction be- 
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tween f (=r Eng. t) and i (Eng, §) in pro- 
mtheiaMon; bull^ myS, mouse, sp^r, cheese, 
are pronounce as if spelled tnkf miif sir; hyU 
I was, and hil^ I l>eat, are pronounce precisely 
alike. 0. The syllabic or vocalic r, I, m, » .* ssmo, 
gmin, ardee, heart, vltm, wave, wool, slny, 
strong, correspond to Russian zerm^ serdtse, 
mlna, mlniy; Roimherg, Liomhurk, represent 
German Rosenberg, Luxemburg. This peculiarity 
is common also to the Slovakian and Serbo- 
Horvatan { Serbo-Croat). 6. Long and short 
vowels: short, a, c, i, o, u, y; long, d, d, I, 6, d, J?. 
7. The primary accent is expiratory or stressed 
and is always on the first syllable of the word, 
as in Slovakian, Serbo-Lusatian, and South 
Kashubian. This accent has been proved to be 
an historical development of the primitive Slavic 
frw accent. See Slavic LAN'OtJAGES. 

1'he quantitative sysbun of versification based 
on the Latin has been almost entirely super- 
seded of late by the tonic system, better suited 
to the spirit of Slavic languages. Among the 
inflectional peculiarities of the language the 
following are most noteworthy In the declen- 
sion of nouns — loss of dual ; confusion of various 
stems: confusion of ease endings; change of 
quality and quantity of the root vowels. In 
conju^tion it comes' very close to the primitive 
Slavic, retaining both the infinitive and the 
sutune. All past tenses are periphrastic, and 
the forms of th(‘ future are either periphrastic — 
in verbs of incomplete or im])erb*ctivc action — 
or are represented by the present in verbs of 
completed or perfective action. 

From the point of view of eupliony, the Czech 
language stands lower than the Russian or 
Polish, although aiij)erior to the latter in some 
particulars, as in the comparative rarity of 
sibilants and the alisence of nasal vowels. 

Slovakian. Along with the Czecli language 
must he mentioned the Slovakian language, 
spoken by some 3,112,000 persons — about 2,610,- 
000 in Auntna-Hungary, 600,000 in America, 
and 2000 elsewhere. Its literature is only a 
century old, and its independent development 
was due entirely to the great wave of national 
reawakening that swept over Europe at the end 
of tlie eighteenth and the beginning of tlie 
nineteenth centuries. Tlie movement, communi- 
cated to the (''zech language, spread to the kin- 
dled Slovakian. In spite of the serious opposi- 
tion on the part of such prominent Bohemians 
as Ha^li^ek, ^afatik, and Kollar — the last him- 
self a Slovak — a Slovakian literature was estab- 
lished. The pioni»er of the movement was An- 
tonin Bernolflk (1762-1813), w'hose Dissertatio 
PhitoIogwa-(yittm de hitn-m Hldvoruntf Gram- 
maUca Slartm (Pressburg, 1700) and Lexicon 
Slartcum Bfthemico-Lattno-Oermanico-H%mgari- 
mim (6 vols.. Buda, 182.6-27) supplied the foun- 
dation for Slovak literature. The otlu*r great 
names are: the pcH»t Jan Holly (1785-1849), 
wlio wrote odea and epics in classical style, 
Ljudevit Stur (1816-56), Josef Hurban, and 
Mickael HodI, who brought the language to its 
high standard of literary perfection. Among 
the more recent WTiters the following dt^erve 
especial mention: the famous Martin Hattala, 
one of the foremost of Slavic linguists: Sveto- 
zftr Hurban Vajansky. son of Josef Hurban; 
the lyric poet Ors^ Hvfzdoslav, and the novelist 
Kukudin, a powerful portrayer of popular life 
and manners. The language, in the works of 
these writers, though closely kindred to the 
Czech, exhibits many w^l-defined peculiarities 


which justify its classification as a separate 
branch. There are numerous works that arc not 
found in the Czech language, and many futures 
bring it nearer to the Russian, Polish, and 
Servian thmi to the Czech. EthnographicaUy 
considered, the Slovaks aro yielding before the 
march of the stronger and politically dominant 
Hungarian nationality; but Slovakian litera- 
ture lias received too strong an impetus at the 
outset to allow of any doubt as to its future 
development. 

Bibliography. Grammabs of the Czech Lah- 
ot^AOE; Blaboslav, Qranimattca teska (1867) ; 
Dchrovsky, Jjehrgehaude der hohmischm kprctehe 
(Prague, 1819) ; Hattala, Brovndpaci mtuvnice 
jazyka deskiho a slovenskdho (ib.. 1857); Ge- 
bauer, HMshoaJovi, jazyka ceskdho (ib., 1876) ; 
id., Mluvnice eesla pro ikoly stredni (ib., 1890), 
excellent; id., Histortekd mluvnice jazyka 
dcskdho (lb., 1894, 1896-98), an epoch-making 
work ; Vymazal, Bohmisehe Grammatik fur 
deutsche Mittelschulen ttnd Lehrerlitldtmga- An- 
stalten (Brilnn, 1881) — although somew'hat be- 
hind latest pliilological researches, a most 
practical and simple handbook; Masafik, Boh- 
mimhe Hchulgrammatik (5th ed., Prague, 1890). 

Dictionaries of the Czech Language: Jung- 
mann, Blotmik deako-ndmeckd (5 vols., Prague, 
183.5-39) ; Celakovsky, Additions to Jungmann’s 
Dictionary (Prague, 1851); Gebauer, SloviUk 
staroi'esly (ib., 1901); Herzer, Bohmtsch-deut- 
srhes Worterhuch (ib., 1901) ; JonSs, Dictionary 
of the Bohemian and Rnghsh Languages (Wis- 
consin, 1891); Kott, Bohmi8ch-deutach.es Wor- 
ierhtich, especially Gram matico- Phraseological 
(7 vols, Prague," 1878-03) , Rumavsky, Boh- 
mische-deutsches AVorterhuch (3d ed., ib., 1874) ; 
Rank, Taschenuorterhuch der bohmisch-detit- 
schen Sprache (6tb ed., ib.. 189,5). 

CZECH, or BOHEMIAN, LITERATURE. 
Among the Slavic literatures the Czech is in- 
ferior to the Russian or the Polish, although 
chronologically it precMes them both. 

First Period (to 1410). — The earliest litera- 
ture of the Czecli language came into existence 
with the introduction of Christianity in Bo- 
hemia, in 865, by Cyril and Methodius, the 
apostles of the Slavs. The earliest extant monu- 
ment is tlie Kyrie Eleison Hospodine pomiluj ny 
(‘Lord, have mercy upon us’). Greek Christi- 
anity and the Cyrillic alphaliet ( q v ) , however, 
gave way to I^itin Catholicism and Roman 
script. The famous Grtineberg manuscript 
(ei^th or ninth century), the Judgment of 
Libusha, and the Koniginhof manuscript (thir- 
twnth or fourteenth century), discovered by 
Ilanka in 1817, are the only remains in the 
native tongue which belong to this period, and 
even their authenticity is somewhat doubtful. 
The influence of the Teutonic knights ivas grow- 
ing rapidly among the natives, with the result 
that up to the fourteenth century Latin litera- 
ture completely displaced works in the vernacu- 
lar. At the end of the thirteenth centuiy a 
Czech translation of the Iiatin Ahxandreis of 
Gualterus de Insulis (Philip Gaultier de Chft til- 
ion^ was made, and to the early years of the 
following century belong Czech versions of two 
episodes from the Arthurian legend — Trwtram, 
according to Eilhart of Oberge and Gottfried of 
Rtrassburg, and Taudariad and PloHhelH, after 
Pleier. Original works in Czech are the famous 
Rhymed Chronide of Bohemia^ by Dalimil. of 
1314. and the romantic story Tkadlefek (The 
Weaver), written in strikin^y beautiful prose 
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alHMit tibe fad erf the foorte^nth century. Other 
woriLs that e^ntributed to the derele^m^t of 
ttie literature were translations of the travels 
of Marco Polo and Sir John Manderille. The 
oripnal writers of the period are: Thomas 
Stitnl^ {1325-1410), one of the first alumni of 
the University of Prague (founded in 1^48) ; 
Andrew of Duba; and the poet Flagka. Stitni- 
exercise a great influence over religion and 
literature in Bohemia, and paved the way, as it 
were, for the later Hussite movement. Andrew 
of Duba is the reputed autlior of The Book of 
the Old Lord Emenberg and The Ejepositton of 
the Law of the Bohemian Land, Smil FlaSka, 
Lord of Pardubitz, composed the didactic and 
satirical poems, “Father’s Advice to his Son.’* 
“Contest lietwetm Water and Wine,” “Dispute 
between Body and Soul,” “Xew Council,” and 
“The Groom and the Scholar.” They almund in 
local allusions and are a ricli mine of informa- 
tion for the culture history of the country. 

Second Period ( 1 410-1620 ) . — ^The golden age 
of Czech literature. 

The reformer John Huss, who, by the religious 
movement he inaugurated, contributed so power- 
fully towards the assertion of nationality by 
the Cz(*chs, gave an immense impulse to the 
development of Czech literature, and 1410 — the 
year of his open breach with Rome — is commonly 
considered the beginning of a new era. Though 
a mastf'r of the Latin tongue, Huss preferred 
Czech for works which were dc'.ipnied for the 
people as a wliole, and the language received at 
Ids hands a perfection which it had never before 
attained. Since his time Czech has undergone 
comparatively little change from a linguistic 
point of view. Huss adopted as his ba'^is the 
spet'ch in actual use around Prague. He con- 
tributed, moreover, to the development of the 
language by grammatical works like his C^'ceh 
Orthography (published in 1857 by Seinbera). 
After the death of Hues the ^Moravian Brethren 
assiduously cultivated the spirit of nationalism 
and directed their energies to developing their 
native idiom. Among these champions of the 
people the following are the most noteworthy: 
Peter CheRicky (1300-1460). a pupil of Huss, 
was the theoretical expounder of Ids master’s 
doctrines. In his w'orks — in sueli as The Xet of 
Faith and Book of Fjcrpo^ntwns of Sunday Les- 
sons — vaiious religious and political questions 
are treated in a surprisingly liberal manner. 
Other W'riters of distinction of this period are 
Tietorin Cornelius T^hrd (1460-1 >20), the 
author of Xine Books of J,aw8 ... in Bohemm, 
and Ctibor Cimburg (1437-04), who wrote the 
famous Total ov Book — only two out of a long 
line of famous Jurists, who devoted their time 
and labors to the scientific exposition and 
systematization of Bohemian law. Their works, 
written in masterly style, contributed much to 
the progress of the Czech Juridical language. 
These two, with several others, constituted the 
Hussite minority among the humanists who 
made their appearance in Bohemia with the 
Rennaisance. The other, more numerous, faction 
of the humanists was, strange as it may seem, 
solidly opposed to the dex^trines of Huss. Among 
these^were Bohuslav of Lobkovic (1462-1510) 
and Reboi^ Hjrub# of Jelenf (1450-1514). Lob- 
kovic collected* the most remarkable library of 
his time, wherein he was greatly helped by the 
introduction of printing in Bohemia in 1468, 
when the Trojan Chronicle^ the first book to be 
printed in the Czech language, appeared at Pil- 


sen, Ld>kovic and his ccmt^poraries laid fdl 
subs^uent Bobtsalan literature under deep oUL 
gations. They translate Hrcdk and LaHu 
classics, such m Cicero, Seneca, and l8ocmt«i 
wrote Latin poems, conqplled lexicographical 
works (such as the Lemmn SympUmum) of the 
Czech, Greek. Latin, and German languag^, by 
Siegmimd Hrub.f (140T-1354), iwu of Rehot 
Hrub#. Grammatical studies of the Czech lan- 
guage were embodied in Jan Blahoslav’s (1523- 
71) Czech Grammar (1571). It contains dis- 
quisitions on the subject of how to translate 
idiomatically various words. phra«*»8. construc- 
tions, etc. Literary and scientific activity w'aa 
at its height, and Mich men of science as ^Tho 
Brahe and Kepler made Bohemia their home. 
Tlie Bohemian historians of this period com- 
bined with their patriotic zeal a scientific prep- 
aration and seriousnegs of pur[H)8e which made 
their work especially valuable ami reliable They 
found their prototv pe* in the anonymous Old 
Bohemian -innals, eiubracmg the peruai of 1378- 
1527. Adam Veli*shiviii (1545-1)8), whose His- 
toi ical Calendar is hia best-known work, repre- 
sents the highest type among tliese historians 
Vaclav Hfijek (’-1553) is the author of a 
Chronicle more interesting than accurate. Jan 
Blahoslav, vvlio has been mentioned above, wrote 
an exc(‘llent history of the Moravian Brethren, 
of whom he was a Bishop. He is also famous 
for his supervision of the Czech translation of 
the Bible from the original tongues, which 
is for the Czech what the King James Version 
of the Bible is for tlic Knglish. Blahoslav did 
not live to see his work printed it wnis publisluHl 
in 6 vols. in 1570-03. at tlie e.vpense of J9n of 
Giegnuiiid Hrbii;^ (1407-1554), son of Kehor 
i^erotin, a Moravian patron of letters, and is 
known as tlie Krahtz Bible. The unusual vigor 
displayed in the doinum of prose and the widen- 
ing of the intellectual horizon were naturally 
oommuni<'ated to the field of poetry. Prince 
Hynck Pod^^brad { 1452-02) wrote liia May Dieam 
and other pomns which won favor. Nicholas 
Dn?icky (155.5-1026) composed a gatirical 
poem, Prostoprarda, and many works of an 
historical character. Among the religious pofrfa 
Jan (1500-72), a Moravian bishop, deserves 
special mention. The greatest pot*t of the 
latter part of t^s period, which is known as 
tlie “golden age.^was Simon Lomnick;^ (1552- 
after 1622). His works include didactic and 
satirical poems and saered dramas. Chief 
among them are the satire Cupid’s ArroWf for 
which the King, Rudolph IT, ennobled him and 
granted him an annuity; and the didactic 
Short Precept for a Young Householder, which 
is full of valuable allusions to the manners and 
customs of the time. 

Third Period ( 1620-1774) .—In the battle at 
the White Mountain in 1620 the Bohemians lost 
their political independence. Seven ><*ar8 later 
Ferdinand I of Austria made Catholicism the 
state religion of Bohemia. The w’orks of the 
Protestent writers that had made the golden 
age so brilliant were now seized everywhere and 
destroyed. Nevertheless, it was during the 
opening years of this period that Czech litera- 
ture reached its highest stago of purity and 
finish in the works of Karl Zerotin and Jan 
Komensk#^. Karl Zerotin (1564-1636), great 
as are his polemical and historical writings, ac- 
quired a lasting fame through bis enormous 
correspondence, in which he stands in the very 
first rank with the few famous letter writers 
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of the world. Jan Amos Komen^# Co* 
METfiTO) (lS0i~I67O), who became one of the 
grmt ^ncatioii^ reformers, spent his life in 
exile, like Earl Zerotin. His Magna Didaaticaf 
Jmtm Idngmrufn Reserata A urea, and Jn- 
fornmtormm form bis permanent contributions 
to the domain of pedagc^, philosophy, and 
religious controversy; they, brides, advanced 
materially the stylistic standard of Czech lit- 
erature, His purely literary work, Labyrinth 
of the World and Paradiae of the Heart, is 
naturally more important as a product of pure 
literature. All the other writers of this period 
are of little importance. The systematic efforts 
of the Hapsburgs to crush the Czechs were 
successful. Higher society became Germanized, 
the Czech language was heard only in out-of- 
the-way hamlets, and Czech books became a 
great rarity. The works of the .Jesuit writers 
of the period, who employed the Czech language 
for religious propaganda among the masses — 
Sturm, BerliSka, Steyer, and KoniaS — are full 
of barbarisms, monstrous forms and words. In 
1774 Maria Theresa enforced by a decree the use 
of German in the intermediate schools as the 
language of instruction. 

Fourth Penodr^Renatsnwnce (1774 to the 
present day). — The forcible suppression of the 
native tongue in the common schools of Bo- 
hemia produced results entirely contrary to 
those expected and met a vigorous protest. 
Count Kinsky published in German a plea for 
the Czech language under the title Ermnerung 
uber einen hochwtcktigcn (legenstand (1774), 
which was followed in 1775 by Balbin’s Die- 
aertatio Apologetica Lingua' Moventcce, pub- 
lished by JVlzel. Pelzel himself (1734-1801) 
was one of a number of young scholars who 
devoted themselves to the study of their native 
tongue and the history of their country. Thus 
appeared Fr. Thomsa’s Bohmische Sprach- 
lehre (1782) and K. I. ThAm’s Kurzgefasste 
hbhmisrhe Kpiachlehre (1785), which laid the 
foundations for the study of the language. 
Pelzel’s own contributions were: Typus Declina^ 
Uonum hmqum Bohemica A ovo Methodo Dtapo- 
sitarum (1793); Grundsatse dcr hohmiachen 
Orarnmatik (1795) : and, especially, his histori- 
cal works, of which the New Bohemian Chron- 
tele was chief. These latter %ork8 awakened 
interest among tlie Czechs in their owm history. 
A chair of Czwh language W'a-> esl^ablished at 
Prague in 1793 (Pelzel). The greatest name of 
this period of Czech literature is that of Josef 
Dobro\sky (1753-1829), the ‘‘patriarch of 
Slavic philology." In liis works on grammar 
and literary history he gatliered enormous lexi- 
cal materials, and the historical and compara- 
tive method brought him to the discovery of 
the richne^s of the ancient classical language, 
to the study of which his main efforts were 
directed. It is true that he made a CoBectwn 
of Czech Prorerba in 1804, but all his wmrks 
were written in German. Such men as Proch- 
azka, Rulik, Piichmiiyer, Jan Nejedl;^, V. Nej- 
edl^. Hn^vkovsky, and others wrote pamphlets 
for the instruction of the people, compiled dic- 
tionaries and grammars, translated the classics 
of European literature, published periodicals, 
composed plays for the theatre, and even poetry 
in the sentimental style of the idyls of Gessner. 
These attempts met with very serious obstacles, 
owing to the imperfect state of the language, 
which was practically Giat of the old language 
of the classical period and which naturally 


lacked tarms for new ide^s and concepts that 
had come into vogue during the third period. 
The langtmge was brought to its final stete of 
perfection in the worl» of Jungmann (1773- 
1847), the most illustrious name of the early 
renascence. His translation of Paradise Lost 
(1811), an almost incredible tour de force, 
widened the horizon of poetical speech; his 
Czech Dictionary contained the vocabulary of 
the language; while his History of Czech Lit- 
erature presented a complete survey of all the 
literary remains. He was particularly happy 
in coining new words, and whenever this ex- 
pedient proved unsatisfactory he borrowed from 
other Slavic languages, more commonly Rus- 
sian and Polish. The four other names that 
are most closely linked with that of Jungmann 
as leaders of the renascence of Bohemia are 
Kollar, ^afafik, Palacky, and Hanka. Kollar 
(1793-1852), poet and scholar, is famous for 
his Daughter of Elava (1824), one of the poetic 
masterpieces of the Czech language, and his 
numerous prose works, among which that On 
the Literary Reciprocity between the Families 
and Dialects of the Slavic Ration (1831) advo- 
cated literary Panslavism. feafafik (1795- 
1861) was one of the greatest philologists the 
Slavic countries have produced. Among his 
wmrks, his Slavic Antiquities (1837) and edi- 
tions of many literary monuments are W'orks of 
importance. Palaeky (1798-1876) is a his- 
torian, whose History of Bohemia (5 vols., 
1836-67) presents an ideal combination of crit- 
ical judgment, profound erudition, and striking 
style. Along with them may be mentioned 
Hanka (1701-1861), who discovered the manu- 
scripts of Griineberg and Koniginhof and pub- 
lished a number of other important remains of 
Czech antiquities. The greatest poet of the 
period is FrantiSek Ladislav 6elakovsky (1799- 
1852), whose Echoes of Russian and Czech songs 
and the long poem The Rose of a Hundred 
Leaves, together with the poetic works of 
Kollar, were most responsible for the reawak- 
ening of the poetic spirit of the nation. Other 
names of importance are those of the lyric poets 
Jablonskf and Vinafickf, the epic writers 
Wocel, Marek, Holly, and Erben, and drama- 
tists like Kliepera and Tyl. Pm^try seems to 
have absorbed all the best energies of the na- 
tion at that time, and the novel, which holds 
the chief place of honor in the literature of all 
other nations, did not reach any high level of 
development. Most works of fiction dealt with 
themes from Bohemian history. The most noted 
novelists are ChocholouSek, Tyl, and, especially, 
Bo2ena Nemcova (1820-62), who deals with 
simple country life. The masterpiece of the 
latter, Bdbi^ka (‘Grandmother’), has been 
translated into English. 

The reorganization of the Austrian Empire on 
a constitutional basis in 1860-61, which al- 
lowed the people of Bohemia scope in the de- 
velopment of political life, and the furtherance 
of national aspirations, marks the beginning of 
the modern period in Cz€«h literature. The 
foundation of a new national theatre at Prague 
and the establishment of a Czech university 
by the side of the old one (1882) gave a great 
stimulus to literary activity. Little by little 
the narrow "national” current gave way to 
cosmopolitanism, with MAeha as the leading rep- 
resentative of Byronism. The recognized h^d 
of the young generation is Titeslav EUildk; 
(1835-74). The greatest recent pwt is Ti^h- 
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lidc:^ 1 1853-1912)* whom A Ymr m the SmiK 
PUffrimmffm to Eldorado, and tibe historical 
dramas Brothers and Drahomira, as well as 
translations from Enropean classies, are spe- 
cially noteworthy. Equal in popularity is the 
poet and novelist Svatopulk Cech, wh^ best- 
known work is Arahmky. Zeyer, Hevduk, 
Arbes, Vldek, and the two women EliSka Kr^s- 
Bohorski (born 1847) and Karolina Sv^tlft (1830- 
1899) are the most popular no^’elists of the 
present day. Great activity has also been ex- 
hibited in the departments of science, philology, 
and literary history, tlie most important names 
therein being those of Jiredek, ^mbera, Ge- 
baner, and Patera. 

Bibliography. In Bohemian: J. Junginann, 
Eistorie litemtury Cesk^ (Prague, 1825); K. 
Sabina, Di^iepw htrratury deskosloranskS (ib., 
1863-66) , J, Jiredek, BulovH k liter- 

atury ce^ikc (ib., 1874) : A ^embera, D^jmy 
rSii a Jiterafurif (4th ed., Vienna. 1874) ; 

K. Tieftrunk, Etfitorie Htctatiinf cesk^ (3d ed., 
I’ragiie, 1885) ; Fr. Bayer, B>tru^n6 dejiny htera- 
tury iesli (Olmtttz, 1879) : Backovsk^^, Zev- 
iuhn6 fUiiHU vesl^ho jnsmenictvi dohy not'd 
(Prague, 1888). German: Pypin and Spaso- 
vlch, Gcichichte der slairischen Littcraturen, bd. 
2, abt 2 (Leipzig. 1884). English* Francis, 
Count Lutznw, .1 //isforv of Bohemian TAterature 
(New York and Tjondon, 1890 and 1007). 

CZECH MUSIC. See SiJivoNic Music. 

CZE0Xi£D, tsfi'glad. A market town of Hun- 
gary, about 46 miles southeast of Buda^ieat 
(Maji* Hungary, F 3). The inhabitants are 
chiefly employed in agricultural pursuits, the 
surrounding country being particularly adapted 
to the raising of grain, fruit, and cattle. Grain 
is ground in local mills. Considerable red wine 
IS produced. It is a large military po-^t for 
cavalry. Pop. (largely Magyar), 1900, 30,106, 
1910. .3,3,942 

CZEKANOWSKI, cbf'kd-nAv'sk^, Alexan- 
der (1832-76). A Russian explorer. He was 
born in Volin nia and studied at Kiev and Dor- 
pat Banished to Siberia in 1863 for his par- 
ticipation in the Polish insurrection of that 
year, he was permitted to settle at Irkutsk in 
1868. Here, as the agcmt of the Imperial 
Geographical Society, he began a senes of 
geological investigations extending along the 
lower Tunguska, the Olenek, and the Lena, the 
results of which were published chiefly in Peter- 
mann’s Mitteilungen (1874 et seq. ). Amnestied 
by the government, he returned to St. Peters- 
burg, where during an attack of melancholy he 
committed suicide. 

CZELAKOWSKY, chg'M-kdv'sk^. See Cela- 

KOVSKY. 

CZEBMAH, ch€r'mAk, Jaboslaw (1831-78). 
A Bohemian painter, brother of Johann Kepo- 
muk Czermak. the physiologist. He was born 
in Prague, and studied in that city under Chris- 
tian Ruben, in Antwerp under Wappers, and in 
Brussels under Gallait. His early paintings 
treated chiefly subjects from the history of 
Bohemia. Tliey are powerfully conceived and 
carefully executed, but less rich and interesting 
in color than the genre scenes treating the 
southern Slavs, to which he devoted himself 
after a Journey in 1858 through Hungar>’, 
Cr^tia, Bosnia, Dalmatia, and Montenegro. 
Among his most noteworthy pictures are: “Mur- 
der of Wallenstein's Companions at Eger," 
“Slavonian Emigrants/' “Norman Fishermen 
in a Bcmt Reading the Bible” (1850); “The 


Court Poet of Eudcdf H B^^ng on the Bridge 
of Prague” (1854; Cs^rnin Gidlery, ; 

“Montent^in Woman and Child” (1861); 
“Rape of a Herzegovinian Woman” (1867); 
“Return of Monten^rins to their Devastate 
Village” (1877), Consult Hantich, L*Art 
tcMque en JIXe sUch (Paris and Prague, 
1904). 

CZERMAK, Johann Nepomuk (1828-73). A 
German physician, born in Prague. He studied 
at the universities of Vienna, Br^lau, and 
VVttrzhurg, and was appomted a l«K:turer on 
physiology and microscopic anatomy at the Uni- 
versity of Prague. Subsequently he held a 
professorship of zoology and comparative 
anatomy at Graz (18,>5“56). and of phyaiolt^y 
at Cracow (1856-58), Pest (1858-60), Jena 
(186,5-69), and Leipzig (1860-73). At Leipzig 
he erected at his own expense a laboratory and 
an auditorium specially arranged for demonstra- 
tions in experimental physiology. He is best 
known for liaving made notable improvements 
in the laryngoscope and for having been the 
first systematically to employ that instrument. 
His publications include Der Keklkopfspiegel 
nnd seme Verwerlung fur Phymologte und 
Medexin (1860; 2d ed., 1863). Consult the 
biography by Springer in the OesammeUe 
Sckriften (2 vols., Leipzig, 1879), and PopuUre 
physiol ogt^che Tort rage (1869). 

CZEBNHAUSEN, Babon Von. See Czobniu, 
K\kl. 

CZEBKOWITZ, ch&r'n6-\Its (Ruman. Cer- 
nduv). The capital of the Austrian Crownland 
of Bukowina, situated on a hill near the right 
bank of the Pruth, about 164 miles east-south- 
east of Lemberg, near the Rumanian and Rus- 
sian frontiers (Map: Austria, J 2). Its growth 
has bi*en largely within the last 40 years. 
Among the notew’orthy public buildings are the 
Archiepiscopal Palace, a handsome Byzantine 
structure, the Greek Oriental cathedral, copied 
from the church of St. Isaac m St. Petersburg, 
the Arimmian Church, tlie sumptuous Jewish 
synagogue in Moorish style, and a municipal 
theatre. Czernowitz is the seat of a Greek 
Oriental archbishop and the governor of the 
Bukowina. Its educational institutions include 
the Francis Joseph University, founded in 1875 
(about 1000 students), with a library of 94,000 
>olumes, a gymnasium, industrial and trade 
scliools. It has manufactures of machinery and 
oil, lumber and beer It carries on a trade in 
wool, cattle, and spirits. Pop., 1890, 64,171; 
1900, 67,622, of whom 34,441 were Germans, 
13,030 Rutheneg, 9400 Rumaniang, and 8601 
Poles; among them 21,587 Jews; in 1910, 87,128. 
Up to 1774, when it was occupied by the 
Austrians, who made it the capital of the 
Province of Bukowina, Czernowitz was an unim- 
portant village. 

CZERNY, cWr'n^, Kabl (1701-1857). An 
Austrian pianist and composer, horn in Vienna. 
He was at first instructed by his father, Wenzel 
Czerny (1752-1832), then studied under 
thoven, with whom he was a great favorite, and 
under Cfiementi. At the early age of 15 he was 
in great demand a# a teacher and alsw rapidly 
w*on high reputation as a virtuoso. Among Ms 
pupils were Liszt, Thalberg. Jaell, and Kullak. 
He left over 1000 compositions, of which his 
instructive works for the pianoforte are of per- 
manent value. They are • “Die Schule der 
Gel&ufigkeit,” op. 299; “Tftgliche Studien,” op. 
337; “Die »^hule des Virtuosen,” op. 365; “Die 
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Schule der Fingerfertigkeit,” op. 74W; and 
others, 

CmSmY, VlKCEHZ (1842-1916), An Aus* 
trian surgeon, born at Trautenau, Itohemia, He 
studied at Vienna, and until 1871 acted as 
Billroth^ assistant. In the latter jmt he was 
made professor of surgery at Frieburg-im' 
Breiegau and in 1877 at Heidelberg. In 1906 
he was made dircHJtor of the Institute for Cancer 
Experimentation. He introduced important im* 
prorements in operative surgery and published 
the following works: Veher die Beziehungen der 
Chirurgte zu den Naturmseenschaften (1872); 
Beitrage zur operatwen CMrurgie (1878); Das 
ftndelbergen Imtitut fUr expertmentelle Krebs- 
formhung (1912). 

CZEBHY (ch^r'i^) GEOBGE (i.e.. Black 
George) (1766-1817). The leader of the Ser- 
vians in their struggle for independence, gen- 
erally known as Kaba (Turk, kara, black) 
Gimjbge. He was bom, Dec. 21, 1766, in the 
nelghlmrhood of Belgrade. In 1787 he was in- 
volved in a rising against Turkish rule, but 
later setthni down as a cattle dealer. In August, 
1801, a band of .Tanizaries broke into his dwell- 
ing and plundertni it, and in retaliation be 
collected a band of malcontents and entered upon 
a course of guerrilla warfare. Gradually his 
followiTS increased; in 1804 he captured the 
fortress of Shabatz and subbequcntly invested 
Belgrade. In the beginning of 1806 he routed 
the Turks at the rivers Drina and Morava and 
captured Belgrade in December, 1800. The 
cause of Rervia was aided by the war which at 
this time broke out between Russia and Turkey. 
After the Treaty of Rlobosic (July 8, 1808), 
Oerny George was electi'd Governor by tlie 
people and recognized as Prince of S(‘rvia by the 
Sultan. The French invasion of Russia in*1812 
compel led the latter country to let Rervia shift 
for itself. Hostilities recommenced; the Turks 
were successful, and Czerny had to flee to 
Russia. He afterward went to Austria, where 
he hvc*d for some time. Meanwhile the freedom 
of Rervia w^as st*cured through tlie leadership of 
Milosh Obrenovitch, and in July, 1817, when 
Kara Gwrge returned, intendingj^ as some sup- 
pose. to rally his partisans round him for the 
furtherance of his ambitious selieims, he ivas 
murdered at the instigation of Prince Milosh. 
This was the beginning of a feud between the 
families of Obrenovitch and Karageorgevitch 
w^hicli lasted into the twentieth century. Kara 
George’s at*cond son, Alexander Karageorgevitch, 
was Prince of Rervda from 1842 to 1858, but 
was finally expelled, and the Obrenovitch family 
held the throne till 1903. wdien, after the as- 
sassination of Ah'xander I (q.v.), Peter Kara- 
georgevitch, grandson of (’zerny George, assumed 
the crown as Peter I (q.v.). *Seo Rebvia. 

CZEBNYSCHEW'SKY, eh?r*nl-shev’^sk^. See 

Tt’HEBXtSllFV SKI 

CZEBSKI, ehtVsk^^. Johannes (1813-9,3). A 
German divine, one of the founders of the Ger- 
man Catholics. He was born at Werluhien, 
West Prussia, and w'as educated at the Priests’ 
^minary at Posen. Sentenced to penitential 
oonflnement for contracting a secret marriage in 
1844, he resigned his vicariate in Silesia and 


founds an independent community of Catholics, 
known as the Cnristlich-Apostolisch-Katholi^jbe 
Gemeinde. He was excommunicated in 1845. 
Although he maintained his own views, he par- 
ticipate in the struggles of the German Catho- 
lics and upon their downfall devoted himself to 
quiet religious activity. His most important 
work is the Kachlass des sterbendm Papsttums 
(12th ed., 1870). He defended his delation 
from Rome in Rechtfertigung meines Ahfalles 
ion der romtschen Mafkirehe (1845). 

CZIBKHITZEB SEE. See Zibknitzeb See. 

CZOEGOSZ, ch5l'g68h, Leon ( 1873-1901 ) . An 
American anarchist, the assassin of William 
McKinley, tw'enty-fifth President of the United 
States. He was born of Polish-German parents 
at Detroit, Mich., and was by trade an iron- 
worker. He was tried before the criminal term 
of the State Supreme Court at Buffalo, N. Y., 
on Sept. 23-24, 1901, and convicted of murder 
in the first degree. No witnesses were sum- 
moned for the defense, but ex -Judge Lewis, of 
counsel for the prisoner, protected his consti- 
tutional and legal rights and at the conclusion 
of the case addressed the jury in his behalf. 
The assassin w’as electrocuted in the State prison 
at Auburn, N. Y., on Oct. 29, 1901. See McKin- 
ley, Wir,i.iAM. 

CZOBNIG, cher'ntK, Kabl, Babon von Czern- 
HAUSEN (1804-89). An Austrian statistician, 
born at Czernhausen. Bohemia. He studied at 
Prague and Vienna, and in 1841 became director 
of the bureau of administrative statistics at 
Vienna. In 1850 he represented his district in 
the Ministry of Commerce, in 18,52 was made a 
baron, and from 1852 to 1863 was leader of a 
society for the preservation of architectuial 
raoimnicnts. In 1859 he w’as appointed chief of 
the section of railw’ay affairs in the Ministry of 
Commerce, In 1863-^5 he was president of the 
central statistical commission, organized by him- 
self. He published an ethnc^raphic cliart'of the 
Empire, with text (1855), and other work's. 

CZT7CZOB, ts^o'tsOr, Geboet.y (or Gregor) 
(1800-60). An Hungarian poet and linguist, 
lie was born at Andod (County of Neutra), be- 
came a member of the Benedictine Order, and 
from 1825 to 1835 was a professor successively 
in the gymnasia at Raab and Komorn. In 1835 
he was appointed second secretary and archivist 
of the Hungarian Academy, by which he was 
commissioned in 1844 to prepare the great lexi- 
con of the Hungarian language (6 vols.. 1861- 
74). Four volume>< were edited by him, the re- 
maining two by Jfinos Fogarassy (q.v.). His 
disregard of the historical and comparative 
method in philology often impaired the scientific 
value of his work as a lexicographer, particu- 
larly in connection with etymolc^ies. His popu- 
larity was due chiefly to his epic poems, whose 
principal hero was John Hunyady. He vras im- 
prisoned in 1849 for the pubiication of his 
Rtado, a poem calling Hungarians to action on 
behalf of their liberties, but obtained his release 
under the Amnesty of 1850. His poems ap- 
peared collected in 3 vols, at Pest in 1858. 
Besides his fables and translations of Latin 
authors, he composed a Life of Washington, 
which ranks among his best works in pr<^e. 
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D The fourth letter and third conso- 
nant in the Graeco-Roman alpha- 
bets. Its form is derived by a 
rounding of the sign X evidently a 
cursive corruption of the triangle 
which is found in the West Greek 
inscriptions rather than from the familiar form 
of delta (A) 8<‘en in most Grt'ck scripts. (See 
Aijphabet, LfrrTERS.) Flinders Petrie {The 
Formation of the \1phahet, London, 1912) con- 
siders it one of the oldest and most generally 
used signs in the prehistoric signaries of Egj-^pt. 
It IS probable that it gave rise to the regular 
hieroglyphic, with value d or du, the sign of 
giving.* and da is one of the earliest and most 
w idespread roots having that meaning. The 
rounded form is distinctly European, occur- 
ring m Athens and Italj and in the Runic in- 
scriptions. The Greek name of the letter, delta, 
is a modification of the Semitic word daleth 
(oriixinally dalt\, which means a ‘door.’ The 
Greek capital. A, still retains the shape of the 
opening of a tent, the kind of door most familiar 
to a nomadic people. From the rounded form of 
the capital letter weie gradually evolved during 
the Middle Ages the uncial and minuscule forms, 
the latter gning rise to our small d. Consult 
E. ]M. Thompson, Introduction io Greek and 
Latin Palaeography, pp. 284 et seq. .(Oxford, 
1912). 

Sound. In sound the English d is a dental 
or rather alveolar (lingual) voiced explosive, 
made by a contact of the tip of the tongue and 
the roof of the mouth near the upper front teeth. 
(Consult Jones, The Pronunciation of English, p. 
16, Cambridge, 1909.) In Fremh the contact is 
rather dental than aheolar. (Consult Passy, The 
Kownds of the French Language, p. 72, trans. 
by Savory and Jones, Oxford, 1907. ) The North 
German d is betwa-en the English and the French. 
There is also m Northern English a slightly more 
cerebral d, as in droitn, made by liending up the 
tip of the tongue and touching the roof of the 
moutli fartlier back than in the so-called dental 
sound. This is due to its position before the 
lingual r. 

Source. English d comes; (1) from Indo- 
Ger, dh (Gk. d, Lat. /, d (with r), 6) , as door, 
Gk. Qvpa, Lat. form; udder, Skt. udhar, Gk. 
ovBas, Lat. uher ; (2) from Indo-Ger. t when 
not immediately preceded by the acMint; hund- 
red, Skt. gatdm, Gk. iKarov, Lat. centum; (3) 
from Germanic p, with 1; gold, Goth, gulp; (4) 
d arises as a special development from the affin- 
ity of n for d (as a transfer sound) , in such words 
as Eng. gender, Lat. gener, Eng. thunder (OE. 
VoL. VI.~-28 


pufMu), riband (ME. rihan). The d sometimes 
disappears, as in cruel (Lat. crudehs), borrowed 
from French. The letter d is often assimilated, 
as a/firm, accept, gossip (OE. godmhb) ; and in 
certain linguistic developments it intcrehanj^s 
phonetically wnth I, e.g., /, Lat. IVysaes, from 
Gk. ’05v<rff€^s, or with r in Lat. orbifer, from ad 
hetere. According to Grimm's Iaiw, original d 
becomes t in English, z in German. Thus, Indo- 
Ger. *dekm, Eng. ten, Ger. zehn, Di followed by 
a vowel becomes j, as in journal from dtumal, a 
phonetic law common to the Romance languages, 
from which this form is borrowed* Consult 
Fchwan-Belirens Orammatre de Vamnen fran- 
gats (Paris, 1913). 

As Symbol. 1. As a numeral, D = 600; 
D = 5000. This use of D tb denote .500 arose 
from a confusion witli0, the original symbol for 
that nuinlier, 2. In Roman names D = Decimus, 
Divus, Boniinus, and Deus. 3. In academic de- 
grees D stands for Doctor. 4. In music D is the 
second note of the natural scale and is a whole 
tone above C. It is vcritten in the first added 
space below the treble clef or on the fourth line; 
in the bass clef it is on the third line or in the 
second added space almve. (See MUblCAL No- 
tation.) 5. In chemistry D = didyraium. 6. 
In reckoning English money (£ a. d.), d= pence, 
penny (Lat. denarius). 7. In mathematics 1) = 
derivation, d = diffiTcntiation, A = differencing, 
and S == variation. 

BAB (probably from dab, gentle blow). A 
fish {Ltmanda hmanda) closely^ related to the 
plaice and flounder (qq.v.). It is common on the 
sandy shores of northern Europi*. It can easily 
be distinguished from the common flounder by 
the distinct arch in the lateral line at the an- 
terior end. It attains a length of 12 inches and 
is much esteemed as food. A nearly related spe- 
cies, the rusty dab {Limanda ferrugtnea), pos- 
sessing smaller scales, is rather abundant on the 
eastiirn coast of North America. 

BAB, BABB, or BHABB, dOb (Ar. Mbh, 
lizard). A lizard of northeastern Africa, as the 
common spiny-tailed agamoid Uromastus aean- 
thinurus. Two or more species, about a foot in 
length, are common in Algeria, Tunis, and 
Egypt, and in Algeria are called “‘lezards des 
palmiers,” perhaps because they eat dates. This 
genus has no voice, and their color, which is veij 
changeable, depends upon the weather, being dull 
on cool days and much brighter when it is warm. 
The term is also given to the dried flesh of liz- 
ards, especially of the skink (f^cmeus officinalis), 
preserved for use in medicine among the Arabs. 
BABYSAT (Ar. Mbat, reptile). The third 
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sig& of tibe of the judgmimt, tbe Apoot- 

lyptie imst of the Moharamedaii religion. 

n^cmam (variant of dob-ehiek, a diving 
bird, from dap, to drop bait into water, AS. 
d^ppa^ a water bird, from dppettan, to dive, 
from dypan, to dip). A small grebe, as (1) in 
the United States, the pied-billed grebe (Pod»- 
lymbus pod%mpft) (2) in England, the little 
grebe ( Podtc eps minor). See Gbebe. 

BABIUET, dab'nl, Chables William (1855- 
) . An American agriculturist and educator, 
bom at Ilampden-Ridney, Va., and educated at 
Ilampden-Bidney' Collie and at the universities 
of Virginia, Berlin, and Gdttingen (Ph.D., 1880). 
lie was professor of chemistry at Emory and 
Henry College and at tiie University of North 
Carolina between 1877 and 1881, director of the 
North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station 
and State chemist (1880-87), and director of 
the Tennessee Agricultural Experiment Station 
(1887-00). From 1887 to 1004 he served as 
president of the University of Tennessee; he 
then accept<^d the presidency of the University 
of Cincinnati, While in the South he added to 
his other duties those of Assistant Secretary of 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
(1863-96) and of president of the Summer 
School of the South (1902-04). He discov- 
ered phtmphate and tin-ore deposits in North 
Carolina. ^ Besides Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion reports hia publications include: OJd Col- 
lege and New (1896) ; A National University 
(1867); AgrtciiHural Education (1900; 2d ed., 
1904) ; The Problem in the Pouth (1003) ; Edu- 
eational Principled %n the South (1904); The 
Relation of Agriculture to Other Sciences 
( 1904 ) ; Washington — Educationist (1911). 

BABNEY, dfil/nl, Robebt Lewis (1820-98). 
An American Presbyterian clergyman. He was 
born in Louisa Co., Va., and studied at Hamp- 
den-Sidney College, at the University of Vir- 
ginia, and at the Union Theological Seminary 
of Virginia, in which he was professor of church 
history from 1853 to 1883. In the Civil War 
he served as chaplain of the Eighteenth Virginia 
Regiment and later became major and chief of 
staff to Gtmeral ^‘Stonewall” Jackson. In 1870 
he was Mmlerator of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly of the South and in 1883 was ap- 
pointed professor of inoral philosophy in the 
University of Texas. He founded the Austin 
School of Theology. He published: Life of Qen, 
T. J. (Stonewall) Jackson (1864-66); Sacred 
Rhetoric (Richmond, 1867 ; 3d ed., 1881); De- 
fmse of Virgtnia (1867); Sensuahstic Philos- 
ophy of the Nii^centk Century Examined 
(1875; 2d ed., 1888); Theology, Dogmatic and 
Polemic (1879; 3d ed., 1885); and the posthu- 
mous Penal Character of the Atonement (1898) 
and Discussions (4 vols., 1890-97). Consult 
Johnson, Life and Letters of /*. L. Dabney (Rich- 
mond, 1903). 

Leo?? (1869- ). An American 

mural and landscape painter. He was bom in 
Detroit, studied in Paris at the Eeole des Arts 
Decoratifs, the Academic Julian, and under the 
Spaniard Viergc, and in Rome and Florence 
under Gagliardi. He liegan as a mural painter, 
as may be seen in his decorations of the church 
of St. John the Baptist in Brooklyn and the frieze 
in the Flower Memorial Library, Watertown, 
N. Y. After 19(M) he turned to landscape paint- 
ing under the influence of Whistler and the 
Japanese, hut with a distinct originality. His 
paintings are usually harmonies in a single or 


in related ton^, wonderfully blende. They 
are highly d«Jorative, subtle in the rendition of 
values, broad and precise in brush work. He 
has found even more appreciation abroad than 
in his native country. His favorite subjects are 
the Hudson, of which he has painted over 1(K) 
pictures, or the shores of Staten Island, with 
the subtle conflict of sunlight and mist, light 
and shadow. He is represented in the Luxem- 
bourg, Paris, in the museums of St. Louis, New 
York, Washington, Chicago, Detroit, and Tokyo, 
and in private collections. Among the best of 
his works are two ‘‘Nocturnal F5tes on the Hud- 
son,” “The Wave,” “Winter Scene” (Reisinger 
collection, New York), “Dawn beyond the Hud- 
son” (1910), “The Rocket” (1912), and a por- 
trait of Whistler. — His younger brother, Thbo- 
DOBE Scott Dabo (1877- ), born in New 

Orleans, paints landscapes, very similar in style. 
Consult Clemen, in Kunst fhr Alle (Munich, 
1910), and the Studio for 1906. 

BABOFA (East Indian). The formerly ac- 
cepted generic name, which has passed into Eng- 
lish, of the very deadly Russell’s viper (Daboto — 
now Tipera — russelhi). See VlPEB; Sxake, and 
Plate of Snake. 

BABBOWSKI, da-brdv'sk^, Jan Henkyk. 
See DoMimowsKi. 

DA CAPO, d^L ka'p6 (It., from the begin- 
ning). A term in music, frequently placed at 
the end of a phrase or movement, indicating that 
the performer must return to the beginning of 
the movement, or to some otlier part of it, usually 
marked with the sign ."gr. and finish where th*e 
word fine is placed. Scarlatti is generally cred- 
ited with being the first to introduce the use of 
the da capo in his opera of Teodora (1693), 
though it appears that a da capo occurs in 
Tenaglia’s opera, Clearco, as early as 1661. The 
words are generally abbreviated D.C., sometimes 
D. C. al fine. See Aria, 

DACCA, dak'ka, or BHAKA. The Islam 
capital of the Presidency of Bengal, in the divi- 
sion and district of the same name in British 
India (Map: India, F 4). It is situated on 
the left bank of the Burlii Gaiiga, which con- 
nects the Brahmaputra with the Ganges, 150 
miles northeast of Calcutta. It extends along 
the river bank for 6 miles; its port is Narry- 
angany. The surrounding country is low and 
overflows during the rainy season. Many of 
the old temples and other public buildings are 
in ruins and give to the city an appearance of 
decay. Since 1870, however, it has recovered 
some of its ancient prosperity, and there are now 
a number of modern jpublie* buildings and edu- 
cational institutions, including a college. The 
city has modern W’ater works and gas. In 1801 
Dacca w’as a flourishing city of great commercial 
importance, famous for its muslins, which in 
the phraseology of the East were characterized 
as “flow'ing water,” ‘‘woven air,” and ‘‘evening 
dew.” In thi^e days Dacca was filled with mag- 
nificent temples and palaces, and its population 
was estimated at 200,000. It was formerly on 
the Padma, but the change in the river system 
of that part of India br^^e up its inland com- 
merce, while the invasion of British manufac- 
tures almost completely ruined the native tex- 
tile industry. With the construction of the 
Dacca-Maimansin^i Railway line the trade of 
Dacca has revived, and there is again a demand 
for the native textile products. Besides textiles, 
Dacca also produces fine silver and gold plate, 
filigree work, steel ornaments, carved shells, and 



AMERICAN DACE AND MINNOWS 



1. SQUAWFrSH CPtychocheilus oregonensis). 4, GOLDEN SHINER (Abramis chrysolettcaa). 

2. CREEK CHUB (Semotilus atromaculatus). 5. SPOT-TAILED MINNOW CNotropis hudsoniyiL 

3. UTAH CHUB (Leuciscus iineatus)- 6. HORNED DACE {Notrop«» corrsutus). 

7 SILVER- FIN (Notropts whipplei). 








hmM, *!^r« i« a torade ia 

Ifca cMef €^tpoxts are Jute, oH i^eeds, 
aad Mdias. ]>ae<m Col!^, it has a e^* 

of fiae arts, a eoUt^e of la^iciae, aad tech* 
aieal ajhools, la 1014 it had beea decided to 
combine th^ into a aniTersity. Dacca was the 
capital of Bengal in the seTcnteenth c^nturjr. 
Since 1012^ when Bengal Cq.v.) was reunite, 
it has bemi occnpi^ by the entire administra* 
tion for a certain period everr year. Pop., 1801, 
81,880; 1901, 80,733; 1011, 108,551, 

DAC£, DABS, or DABT •(OP. dam, dace, 
dart, ML. dardas/ ultimately connected with 
Eng. ddr#, OHG. tort. Javelin). A fresh-water 
flsh (Leuciscus tmciscus) of the family Cyprini- 
dsB, belonging to the same genus as the chub 
(q.v.) and common in the streams of western 
Europe. The body is robust and covered with 
rather large scales; the mouth is rather large. 
The upper parts are dusky blue, becoming paler 
on the sides and passing into vi bite on the belly ; 
the cheek and gill covers silvery white. The 
dace is gregarious and swims in shoals. They 
furnish the angler fair sport both with fly and 
bait, but the flesh is not highly esteemed. The 
genus includes many otlier species both in 
Europe and in the United States. In the United 
States the name is applied to species of various 
genera of the family, especially BemotiJua, of 
which the best known is the “homed” dace, or 
creek chub {SemoUlua atromaculatm) ^ w’hich 
commonly frequents brooks from the Hudson 
valley to that of the Missouri. It grows to a 
length of 10 indies, is bluish above and creamy 
below, has a vague dusty band on the side, and 
its dorsal fin always bears a conspicuous black 
spot at the base in front, bordered with red in 
the males. It is one of the favorite objects of 
hoys’ fishing, and it is a good fish for the aqua- 
rium. Several other species of SemoHJus occur 
east of tlie Rocky Mountains and are called 
chubs, fallfiahes, etc. See Plate of Dace axd 
Minnows 

DACE^O (transposed from Lat. alcedo, also 
alcyon^ Gk. dXfcewF, alkyon, kingfisher, halcyon). 
A book name for a genus (Dacelo) of Austral- 
asian kingfishers, representative of a subfamily 
(Dacelonina*) of kin^shers (q.v.), characterized 
by their large size, harsh voices, and their adap- 
tations to a forest life and a diet of reptiles and 
insects. The best known is the laughing king- 
fisher {Dacelo gigas), also called laughing jack- 
ass and king hunter, which is the largest of 
kingfishers, and widely distributed throughout 
Australia. "It is an uncouth-looking bird,” says 
Wheelwright, “nearly the size of a crow, of a 
rich chestnut brown and dirty-wLite color; the 
wings slightly checkered with light blue aftt-r 
the manner of the British jay, the tail feathers 
long, rather pointed, and barred with brown. It 
has the foot of a kingfisher; a very formidable, 
long, pointed beak, and a large mouth, it has 
also a kind of crest, which it erects when angry 
or frightened, and this gives it a very ferocious 
appearance. It is a common bird in all the 
forests of Australia throughout the year: breeds 
in a hole in a tree, and the egj]^ are white. . . . 
Its principal food appears to be small reptiles, 
grubs, and caterpillars. . . . The laughing Jack- 
ass is the bushraan’s clock, and, being by no 
means shy, of a companionable nature, a con- 
stant attOTdant about the bush tent, and a de- 
stroyer of snakes, is regarded, like jfche robin ^ at 
home, as a sacred bird in the Australian 
foreste.” Bee illustration of Kingfishebs. 


long-bodled formerty employed in 
Europe in hunting badgers, but now k^t wholly 
as pets. See Hound. 

dAOZA, dk'shl-i. 'tte land the IBicl, or 
Getw. Its ge^raphieal limits were very indefi- 
nite until its conquest % the Romans. After 
that period it comprised modern Transylvania, 
with adjacent parts of Hungarv. Rumania, and 
Bukowina (Map: Roman Empire, with Article 
Rome, E 2). The inhabitants, pmprly called 
Daoi or Dakoi (Daei), came origtnally fi^m 
Thrace. Greek and Roman wwiters fre<|Uently 
confuse or identify them witli their klnsm®* 
the Getae (q.v.). Their course uorthw’ard can 
be only imperfectly traced, but we know' that 
shortly before the time of Alexander the Great 
(335 B.c.) they had migrated across the Danulw. 
It is not known when or for what reason the 
Get® ehan^Kl their name to Daei. They seem 
to have been the most valiant of the Thracian 
barbarians. Curio, the first Roman general to 
penetrate as far north as the Danube, did not 
venture to assail them. Julius Ca'sai, however, 
is said to have contemplated tlieir subjugation. 
In 10 B.c. Augustus sent an army up the valley 
of the Maros. From tliis time there was almost 
continual fighting hetwwn the Romans and the 
Daei, on the whole to the advantage of the lat- 
ter, who actually compelled their civilized ene- 
mies, in the reign of Domitian, to pay tribute, 
in return for immunity from furtiier raids. In 
101 AD. the Emperor Trajan crossed tiie Theisa 
and marched into Transylvania, where he fought 
a great battle near Tordh. The Wallach peasant 
calls the battlefield, to the present day, Prat de 
Trajan (Pratum Tratani, ‘Field of Trajan’), 
The Daei, who were commanded by their famous 
chief, Decehalus, were defeated. A second e.x- 
pcdition of the Emperor resulted in the destruc- 
tion of their capital, the death of Decehalus, 
and the loss of their freedom (106 A.D.). (S«»e 

Trajan’s Ooi.T’MN.) Roman colonists were sent 
into the country, a bridge was built over the 
Danube — ^the ruins of which are still extant — 
and three groat roads were constructed. The 
chief towms w’crc Apulum and Sarmizegetuaa. 
In 270-275 a.d. the Romans abandoned the coun- 
try to the Gotha, and the colonists were trans- 
ferred to Mcesia. 

DACEEB, dii'syA', ANDsfi (1651-1722). A 
French classical scholar. He was born of Protes- 
tant parents at Castres, in Upper Languedoc, 
studied at Raumur, and in 1672 came to Paris, 
where he W’as employed to bring out, as part of 
the Delphin Classics (q.v.), an edition of the 
Latin writer Festus (1681). In 1683 he married 
Anne Lef(ivre, also a Protestant. Tw^o years 
later both entered the Roman Catholic church. 
Dacier subsequently became royal librarian, 
member of the Acaddmie des Inscriptions, and 
perpetual secretary of the Academic. Daeier's 
principal w'orks, besides his FestuSi are QJuprea 
d^Horace en Latin et m Fran^mn (Paris. 1681- 
80), an edition of Valerius Flaccus, and numer- 
ous translations into French of Greek authors, 
such as Plutarch and Epictetus, all of which, in 
spite of bis erudition, are of mediocre ouallty, 
while the expositions and criticisms are Bhallowr. 

DACIEB, Anne (1654-1720) The wife of 
the prec^ng. She was born at Saumur, and 
after the d^tb of her learned father, Tann^gny 
Lef^vre, who bad developed her talent, came to 
Paris, where she acquired such a reputetion 
by her edition of Callimachus (1674) that the 
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Duka of Mostausier cominissioBad her to edit 
Aurelios Victor, Dietys Cretensis, Eiitropius, 
tad Florus, fw the Delphi® Claries. Similarity 
of tastes and employment led to a marriage 
between lier and Andr6 Daeier, Besides editing 
various classical works, she trandated the 
comedies of Terence; the Amphitryon^ EpidicuSf 
and Mudem of Plautus, accompanied by an able 
dissertation on the origin, progness, and muta- 
tions of dramatic poetry; Anacr^n, Sappho, 
and the Plutua and Clouds of Aristophanes. 
Her admiration of Homer was unljounded and 
led to her translation of the Iliad (1699), and 
of the Odyssey (1708), her masterpiece, which 
made Homer known for the first time to many 
French mem of letters, and yet involved her 
in a controversy with two of these men con- 
cerning the relative literary merits of the an- 
cients and the moderns. Consult Rigault, Bis- 
totre de la querelle des anciens et des modemes 
(1856). Madame Dacier is generally acknowl- 
edged to have possessed a more acute and vig- 
orous mind than her husband. 

DA'CITE. A volcanic rock of generally por- 
phyritic tc*xture, eharactc^ri/ed by the occurrence 
of lime-soda feldspar and of quartz, and by mica, 
hornblende, or pyroxene. These minerals are 
imbedded in a grouml mass or matrix of rock 
glasses (»r of a ftner-graim^d aggregate of crys- 
tals. The eol(»r of the rock is generally gray, 
hut under prolongtnl weathering it may become 
brownish. Tlie newer or younger daVites are 
therefore, in contrast w'lth the older, mucli less 
brown in color. The average chemical compo- 
sition of daeite is‘ silica, 68 per cent, alumina, 
17 per cent, ferric oxide, 2 per cent; ferrous 
oxide, 1,5 per cent, magnesia, 1 5 per cent; lime, 
Jl per cent; soda, 4 per cent; potash, 3 per cent. 
Daeite differs from andesite (q.\.) principally 
in its higher percentage of silica, due to the 
jireaenee of quartz and a greater abundance of 
the light-colored mineral constituents. The name 
“daeite” has Ihmiii given Ix'cause of the great 
development of this type of rock in Dacia, an 
ancient Ilonian province comprising part of 
nuKiern Hungary and vicinity. Many recent as 
W'cll as more ancient volcanu la\as are daeite. 
Daeite graduates into trachyte, rhyolite, and 
diorite (qq.v,), 

DACOITS' (Hind, ^^kait, dSkayat, robber, 
ildk&, attack by robbers, from ddknA, to shout). 
Idle name given to hands of nien m India who 
live by robbery. They resemble the tliugs (qv.) 
ill that a sliglit religious element seems to enter 
into their conduct, hut plunder, and not murder, 
is their guiding motive. On the whole, they are 
a national type of banditti, closely resembling 
the bripnds of Sicily or Greece. Driven out by 
the British go\ernment from Hindustan, they 
are still fairly active in Burma. Technically, 
daeoity in British-Tndian law means the con- 
spiring of five or more men to engage in anv 
act of theft. 

DA COSTA, CLArnio ^I. See Costa, Claitjio 
M. DA. 

DAOOSTA, da-ko'sta, Gabriel. See Acosta, 
Gaiiriei-.. 

DA COSTA, dk kbs'ta, Isaac ( 1798-1860) . A 
Dutch poet and Protestant theologian, born in 
Amsterdam. He studied at Ijcyden, in 1818 re- 
ceived the degree of LL.D., and that of Ph.D. in 
1821. Though by parentage he was a Portugu^e 
Jew’, he embrae^ C'hristianity in 1822, and be- 
came a pi'ofessor and dirwtor of the Free Scotch 
Church Seminary. He was an effective public 


lecturer. The fri^od of Bilderdijk, the lattoPs 
poetic mantle fell upon him, and he was 
forth esteemed the greatest of HoUand’s poef». 
Hie more noteworthy of his volumes of verse are: 
Prometheus (1820); Poems (1821-22); FesUm 
Songs (1828); Hagar (1840); The Battle of 
Nteuwpoort (1859). Da Costa translated By- 
ron’s Cain and, as a theologian, produced a 
Gospel Harmony and Israel and the GentUes^ 
both translated. He died at Leyden, April 28, 
1860. His poems w’ere collected and published 
by Hasebroek ( i86 1-62 ) . 

DA COSTA, Jacob Mei?dez ( 1833-1900) . An 
American physician, one of the greatest clinical 
teachers of his time. He came of an ancient 
Portuguese family long resident in St. Thomas, 
West Indies, received his early education in 
Europe, chiefly in Dresden, and his medical 
training at Jefferson College, Philadelphia, from 
w'hicli he graduated in 1852 at the age of 19. 
Subsequently he studied in Paris and Vienna 
and returned to Philadelphia to establish a 
practice. He specialized in pathology and clin- 
ical medicine and soon became a fakor in the 
medical life of his city, his method of teaching 
and ability as a lecturer attracting much at- 
tention. In 1858 he became identified with 
Jefferson College, first as instructor, then as 
clinical lecturer, and finally, in 1872, as pro- 
fessor m the chair of practice. In 1858 he was 
made a fellow of tlie College of Physicians of 
Philadelphia, and he served as its president in 
1884-85 and 1895-98. He was a member of 
the staff of the Pennsylvania Hospital from 
1865 until the time of liis death, was also con- 
nected with the Philadelphia Hospital and with 
the Episcopal and the Cliildren's hospitals of 
that city, and took an active part in medical 
oiganizations — lie helped to found the Patholog- 
ical Society of Philadelphia and w’as its presi- 
dent from 1864 to 1867, and was president of 
the Association of American Physicians in 1897. 
He w’aa made honorary and corresponding mem- 
ber of many learned and scientific organiza- 
tions, and the degree of LL.D. was conferred 
upon him by Jefferson College, the University 
of Pennsylvania, and Harvard. As a w’riter, 
his style is clean cut, scholarly, and entertaining. 
Ills w’ork includes many papers and addresses, 
among these being: Harvey and his Discovery 
(Philadelphia, 1879) ; Modk^ Medicine (Phila- 
delphia, 1872) ; The Physicians of the Last Cen- 
tiny (Philadelphia, 1857), The Scholar %n 
Medicine (Boston, 1891). His chief work is 
his textbook on Medical Diagnosis (9th ed., 
Philadelphia and London, 1900). This has been 
translate into several foreign languages. 

DACBES, da^k^rz, James Richard (1788- 
1853). An English naval officer, born at Lowe- 
stoft. He entered the navy in 1796. accompanied 
the expedition sent against Ferrol, and in 1806 
was promoted captain and put in command of 
the sloop Bacchante. After distinguished ser- 
vice he w’as in 1811 transferred to the Guerriire. 
Upon the loss of that vessel in the famous con- 
test with the Constitution he was taken ab<^rd 
•the latter — he and Captain Isaac Hull were 
intimate friends — and subsequently paroled at 
Boston. By the court-martial assembled in 1812 
at Halifax be was bonorablv acquitted of all 
blame for the surrender of his vessel. In 1815, 
while commanding the Tiber, he captured the 
Leo, an American privateer. He b«?ame a rear 
admiral in 1838, commander at the Cape of 
Good Hope in 1845, and vice admiral in 1848. 
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Bm Stbkey Cowjys UW5~S4>. 
An Bullish admiral. He entered the navy in 
1817 and was cmptoln oi the da^hip of* the 
Channel fleet under Sir Obarlcs Napier from 
1847 to 1849, and as commander of the Sans 
Parml took a prominent part in Hie bombard- 
ment of Sebastopol, for which he was made C.B. 
He was made rmr admiral in 1858, and com- 
mand^ the first ironclad squadron. He was 
second in command on the North American sta- 
tion during the controversy over the Trent affair 
(1861) and commanded the Oliannel squadron 
in 1863-66. In 1868 he was appointed Senior 
Lord of the Admiralty and in 1872 governor 
of Greenwich Hospital, He had been promoted 
admiral in 1870. In 1875 he retired. 

DACBYIKtUlt (KeO“I.at., from Gk. Saitpf'- 
Sioy, dakrydton, dim. of Sdicpir, dakrj/, tear; re- 
ferring to the drops of gum exuded by the tree*). 
A coniferous genus of lofty trees of the family 
Taxaceae, belonging to the podocarp tribe. The 
species are chiefly native,8 of Australia and New 
Zealand. Baertfdnim frankhnii is called Huon 
pine, although it is not a pine. Its timber is 
harder than any Baltic pine and is excellent for 
spars for naval purposes. The tree attains a 
height of 100 feet, and a diameter of 6 feet. 
The wood is light, tough, and verv durable. 
It 18 said to be one of the best Australian woods 
for carving. Dacrydium enpresstnum and Da(*ry- 
dtum Jctrkn are two sjiecies occurring in New 
Zealand, where they are large trees of considera- 
ble economic value. The fleshy seeds of both 
species are edible. The young twigs of Da fry - 
dtum fnpresmnum are sometimes used for mak- 
ing a kind of beer. Closely relatt^d arc the spe- 
cies of Podocarpu^ of which there are about 40 
species in Asia and through the islands of Aus- 
tralia. Pfidocarpus totara is the nio-.t valuable 
timber tree of New Zealand, where it attains 
a height of 60 to 100 feet and a diameter of 
6 to 8 fei*t. The bark is extensively used for 
roofing bouses. Podoearptts sptcata and Podo- 
carpus excel sa are other species of value. 

BAC'TYL (Lat. daclylua, Gk. daKrvXos, dnk^ 
tyloa, finc^r). The name of a measure, or “foot,” 
in Greek and Latin versification. It consists of 
one long and two short syllables, as in the word 
omnlhua, and was so called from its resemblance 
to the finger, which consists of three joints-— one 
long and two short. The same name is. applied 
to a trisyllable measure in English versi*, con- 
sisting of one accent<‘d syllable and two unac- 
cented syllables, as in diatiny, (See Veesifi- 
CATiox.)' Dac'tylic verses consist of dactyls and 
equival ent fe et.* See IIexametee. 

BAC^ TYL IS. See Obchard Grass. 

DAC'TYIiOL'OQY (from Gk. SdKrvXos, dakty- 
I08, finger -Xoyia, dogta, reasoning, from 
Xiyeif, legetn, to say). The art of communi- 
cating thought by the fingers. See Deaf Mitte. 

DACTYl/OMAN'CY. See Superstition. 

DACTYXS, DAC^TYM, DAK'TYXOI, In 
Greek legend, a supernatural folk who dwelt on 
Mount Ida m Phrygia. They were the discov- 
erers of copper and iron and were deeply versed 
in the metal-working arts. The legends later 
transferred them to the Cretan Mount Ida and 
identified them with the Corvhantes. They were 
originally three in number — Kelmis, the Sradter; 
Damnaraeneus, the Hammer; and Acmon, the 
Anvil. Later, they were increased to 5, 10, 52, 
and at last 100. 

BADDY XOKGXiBGS. 1. In the United 
States, the long-le^d, spider-like creatures of 


the arachnid family ^l!ionidi%. (See 
itAS.) 2 . In England, the flies of the family 
Tipulidw, which includes the crane flies— -hig, 
long-legged insects, resembling exi^gcratt'd me©- 
quitoes, that swarm in late summer in grassy 
and bushy places. The c^ are not known. The 
larv® of some live in damp earth, decaying wood, 
etc., and of others in the water, wading on 
vi^etablc material, diatoms, etc. One curious 
wingless genus (rhioacu) contmins the “snow 
insects” occasionally seen in swarms on the sur- 
face of snow' banks Borne of the earth -inhabit- 
ing forms injure the roots of grain and other 
grasses. More than 1000 apwies have been 
described. 

(It-» a die). In arehittH’ture, the 
die or body of a pedestal. It is also applied to 
the lower part of the wall of a riHim, betwt»en 
the baseboard and the chair rail or cap mold- 
ing, whether w'ainseoted with wood or otlier 
material, or otherwise deeorativtlv treattnl to 
distinguish it from the rest of the wall. It is 
usually not over 3 or 4 feet in height. See 
Wain SCOT. 

BABOX'YLON' (Neo-Lat., from Gk. 5ds, dos, 
torch 4 - xyUm, wood). Fossil wood of 

Paleozoic age, found m the Devonian rocks of 
Europe ami America, and having a microscopic 
structure like that of (’ordaites wood and Arau- 
caria W'ood. Si*e CONirKR.E, CounAiTES. 

BZEHPALTIS (T.at, from Gk. AaiSaXo^, Datda- 
loSy literally, the ‘cunning w’orkcr’). The mythi- 
cal sculptor, placed by Greek legend at the be- 
ginning of native art, to whom were attributed 
many early wooden statues, apjiarently of the 
type of the early nude mah* figuies, such as the 
“Apollo of Orehoinenos,” The early forms of the 
legend seem to ha\e made him a native of Crete, 
and there seems to have been an early school 
of Cretan artists, the Dicdaluiie, who claimed 
him as their ancestor. Later, under Athenian 
influences, however, the more common forms of 
the myth arose. In these Da>daluH was a descend- 
ant of tlie Athenian royal race, the Erecfithidie, 
and having killed his pupil Tabm, fled to f'rete, 
where he w'aa received by King Minos, for whom 
he built the Labyrinth for the Minotaur, and, 
for Pasiphad (q.v.), the wmoden cow. These 
stories seem to imply that (*retc exercised an 
important influence on early Greek art. Having 
incurred the wratli of Minos, he fitted wings 
to his son, Icarus, and himself, and fled aeross 
the sea. Icarus flew too msir the sun, the wax 
whieh fastened the wings melted, and he was 
drowned in the learian Bea. Daslalus escaped 
to Italy, where he built the temple of Apollo at 
Cumin, and then crossed to Kicily, where local 
legend attributed to him many* architectural 
works. Consult: Kuhnert, Dordalua (Leipzig, 
1886) , Pottier, in Daremlierg and Raglio, Dtc- 
tifmnuiie dea antiquitea (Paris, 1873), Robert, 
“Die Daidaliden,” in Arehaologiaehe Mnrchen 
(Berlin, 1886) ; E. A. Gardner, A ITandhook of 
Ureek Sculpture (London, 1011 ). 

DiEBABHS OF SICYOH, glslinf fm. A 
Greek sculptor, who lived in the earlier half of 
the fourth century B.c., the son of Fatrocles of 
Ricyon, and kinsman of the famous Polyclitus 
(qv.). One of his earliest works was a 
“Trophy,” erected at Olympia by the Eleians to 
commemorate a victory over the Lacediemonians. 
His other productions includi' the figures of 
“Two Boys Using the Strigil,” the portrait 
statues of ^veral of the victors in the Olympian 
or the Pythian games, and statues of Nike and 
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AmidiiMEt in n larg^ group set up at I>el^M, by 
the Areadians, after a victory gain^ in 369 
B.o. over the Spartans. Consult ]^idal<^ 2, in 
Pauly-Wissowa, Bealeneyolopadie der klassi$ehm 
AUmtuimwimemchaft^ vol, iv 1 Stuttgart, 1901). 

Mjyictr'mus. See Glytpodom. 

DJB13COH. See Demon. 

DJEMOH'lLIX (Neo-Lat., from Gk. Hatp^p, 
dmmSnt demon 4- ^^*1* helix f spiral). A prob- 
lematie fossil found in great numbers in the 
sandstones of the Loup Fork Tertiary of north- 
western Nebraska and adjacent portions of Wyo- 
ming, and known to the ranchmen of the vicinity 
by the name of Devil’s corkscrews. The fossil 
ranges through a thickness of about 250 feet of 
sandstones and varies in form from delicate 
fibrous structures in the lowermost beds, through 
cylindrical, spherical, eakehke, and irregularly 
twisted forms in successively higher horizons, 
till in the uppermost beds it assumes the form 
of a vertical left- or right-handed spiral spring, 

2 to 10 feet high, with or without a central 
aa^li, and usually with a more or less curved 
fusiform or cylindrical “trunk,” 3 to 20 feet 
long, that rises obliquely from the base of the 
spiral. The fibrous forms penetrate the sand- 
stone and are also found traversing the surfaces 
of skulls and bones of fossil mammals entombed 
in the same beds. The spiral screws are wonder- 
fully regular in their proportions, Ixith as to 
the angle of pitch of the spiral and as to the 
increase in diameter of the same from bottom 
to top. The whole mass of the fossil consists of 
an aggregation of twisted plant fibres, which 
on examination wdth a microscope prove to have 
a simple cellular structure like that of paren- 
chyma tissue. This cellular structure has been 
found in all parts of the fossil and clearly in- 
dicates its vegetable nature. The beds in which 
the Dseinonelix is found are of lacustrine origin, 
and it is possible that the fossil is largely of 
algal affinity. The finding of numerous fossils 
of burrowing rodents within the corkscrews has, 
however, led some to consider the latter as well- 
preserved burrows of animals; and no single 
suggestion as to the manner of origin seems as 
yet to cover all the varied features. Prof. E. H. 
Barbour, the discoverer of Daemonelix, has de- 
scribed it fully in a paper on the “Nature, Struc- 
ture, and Phylogeny of Dieraonelix,” in the 
Bulletin of the (ieologir%il Society of America, 
vol. viii (Ivocheater, 1807). Consult also O. A. 
Peterrton. ‘’Description of New Rodents and 
Discussion of the Origin of Da'inonelix,” in Car- 
negie Mimum Memoirs, vol. li (Pittsburgh, 
1905). 

BABNDIXS, dan'dels, Herman* W’itxem 
(1762-1818). A Dutch general. He w'as born 
at Hattem, in Gelderland, where he took part 
in the revolutionary disturbances that broke 
out in 1787. Compelled to seek refuge in France, 
he rendered important service to l^mouriez in 
1793, in the latter's campaign against Holland, 
was made brigadier general, and, after the proc- 
lamation of the Batavian Republic, entered its 
service as lieutenant general. In 1799 he com- 
manded a division of the Republican army, 
which compelled the Anglo-Russian forces to 
surrender. Daendela liecame successively Gov- 
ernor of Mfinster, eomniander in chief "of the 
Dutch cavalry, marshal of Holland, and Gov- 
ernor-General of the Dutch East India posses- 
sions. This last office he held from 18(^ to 181 1 
and discharis^d his duties with gr«k,t ability and 
prudence. He participated in the Russian cam- 


paign of 1812-13 and distdngmshed himsdlf by 
his stalwart defense of Modlin. On the over- 
throw of Napoleon his services were swured by 
the new King of HoHand, William I, who in- 
trusted him with the organization of government 
in those colonic on ^e west coast of Africa 
which had been restored to the Dutch. In this 
capacity he labored with energy and success 
until his death. The work he published (1814) 
on his administration of Java was an important 
contribution to our knowledge of that island. 

DA£T, dft-at'. A town of Luzon, Philippines, 
on a river of the same name, in the Province 
of Ambos Camarines (Map; Philippine Islands, 
D 3). It is situated near the coast, 138 miles 
southeast of Manila. It has the rums of an 
old Spanish fort. There are gold mines in the 
vicinity. Pop., 1903, 13,423. 

DAF'FODIL. See Narcissus. 

DAFNE. The first, strictly speaking, of 
the Italian operas, produced in 1594, under the 
auspices o.f the Society of the Alterati. The 
score W’as by Peri, and the libretto by Ottavio 
Rinuccmi. Wlien translated by Opitz to the 
new music of Heinrich Schiitz, it became the 
first German opera as well (1627). 

DAFOE, diVfA, John Wesley (1866- ). 

A Canadian journalist. He was bom at Bangor, 
Hastings Co., Ontario, and was educated at the 
Arnprior high school. After some experience 
as a school-teacher, he became in 1883 the 
parliamentary correspondent of the Montreal 
Star and in 1885 was appointed editor of the 
Ottawa Evening Journal, In 1886 he went to 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, and for six years was a 
member of the editorial staff of the Manitoba 
Free Press, the most influential Liberal journal 
in the Canadian Northw’est. In 1892 he became 
editor of the Montreal Herald and in 1895 
joined the editorial staff of the Montreal Star. 
In 1901 he returned to Winnipeg and was ap- 
fiointed editor of the ^lanitoba Free Press. In 
1006 he W’as a delegate to the Commercial Con- 
gress of the Empire at London, England; and 
in 1909 he w'as a delegate to the Imperial Press 
Conference, lamdon. Among his publications 
are: The Fortunes of a, Manitoban (1891) , 
Western Canada (1907); The Imperial Press 
Conference (1909), 

BAGAMI, d^-^'niA. A towm on the Bina- 
haan Il,iver, of tiie island Province of Leyte, 
Philippines. 15 miles southwest of Tacloan (Map; 
PhilTppine Islands, E 5). It is in a plain, neai 
the east coast of the island. The women of 
Dagami make fine embroiderv. Pop , in 1903, 
12,591. 

BAGAN. See Dagon. 

BAGBEN. See Dago. 

BAG’GEiR (Icel. daggardr, dag^r, from Ir. 
daigmr, Welsh dagr, dagger, from Bret, dag, 
OGael. daga, knife). A short sword, or twm- 
edged, sharp-pointed knife. It is one of the 
oldest forms of the arms blanche and has its 
modern representative in the infantry sword 
bayonet. (See Bayonet.) In the Middle Ages 
soldiers often fought with sword or rapier and 
dagger, the latter being held in the left hand. 
(See Fencing.) The dagger proper has ceased 
to be part of the modern military equipment, 
except with some of the native or tribal troops 
of the British and Russian empires. 

The dirk, practically a dagger, is still carried 
by the Highlanders of the British army, but 
only as an ornamental part of their nmUfmal 
dress. The Ameri^^n bewie knife (q.v.) is in 
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^ect a . Uany ki&ds of d^^ers lure 

oaed by tte FilipiniM and More®, too Malay 
Kreese being one of the most eomoioii* The 
pmtiaf^f BtUetio^ mtameordey and atdwm are 
defers, as is &lm the ladi&n khuUm-. 

XI^OOBB MOTM, A moto of noctuid 
genus Aerowyefci, so nam^ bemuse of di^^r- 
shaped mar ks on the wings. 

BA.G0BBW JUTO. One of the smaU, slender- 
tail^ Korth American biitterdlm of the nym- 
phalid genu s Ttmctm. 

BAOHBSTAH, da^ge-sthi^ (Pers., place of 
mountains, from Turk, dagh^ tagh, mountain -|- 
Pers. sMn. OPers, stAna, place, from st§, Skt. 
sthA, to stand). A province of Transcaucasia, 
Russia, bounded by the Caucasian Province of 
Terek on the north, the Caspian Sea on the mat, 
Baku on the south, and the Caucasus mountain 
chain on the west (Map: Russia, G 6). Area, 
11.471 square A large portion of the 

territory belongs to the region of the Caucasus 
Mountains, Behind a narrow strip of level 
coast land rise heavily forested mountain ridges 
with single peaks attaining an altitude of 14,000 
feet. The climate of the plateaus is severe; the 
rainfall is everywhere meagre, varying from 17 
to 21 inches per annum. With the aid of irri- 
gation the coast districts produce cereals, wiae, 
fruit, cotton, and tobacco. Cattle and sheep 
are raised in the mountain regions. Sulphur, 
salt, and copper are worked. The commerce is 
insignifteant, and the transportation facilities 
inadequate. Pop., Jan. 1, 1911, 689,300, mostly 
Leaghians; the remainder being made up of 
Tatars, Georgians, and a few Russians, Jews, 
and Persians, The natives are chiefly Moham- 
medans ; educational facilities are very meagre. 

The seat of the provineial government is 
Temir-Khan-Slmra, and the chief commercial 
centres are Darbent (q.v.), and Petrovsk, both 
on the coast. Until 1812 Daghestan formed a 
province of Persia, although the inhabitants 
enjoyed partial independence under native khans 
and manifested their opposition to Persian rule 
by periodic revolts. It then passed into the 
nominal possession of Russia, whose authority 
was not established until after a fierce struggle 
of many years. (See Shamyl.) Daghestan still 
continued* to be ruled by native khans until 
1868. The last outbreak of the natives against 
Russian rule occurred during the Russo-Turkish 
War in 1877. 

DAQNA17-BOUVEEET, da'nyhN' bod'vVft', 

Pascal Adolphe Jean (1852- ). A French 

historical and portrait painter. He was born 
in Paris, Jan. 7, 1852, studied under G^rhme, 
and won his first important success with ‘‘A 
Wedding at the Photographer’s” (1879, Lyons 
Museum). *‘The Consecrated Bread” (1886), 
now in the Luxembourg, admirably displays 
his management of light in interiors and is 
painted with a sentiment that is poetic, yet 
quiet and serene. Other important paintings 
are: "The Conscripts” (1891, Minist^re des 
Beaux- Arts) ; several Breton scenes; “Painting” 
and “Lady with a Child” (Palais des Beaux- 
Arts) ; “Madonna” (Pinakothek, Munich, and 
“Madonna of the Rose” (Metropolitan Museum, 
New York). Bouveret was made Chevalier of 
the L^<m of Honor in 1885 and received the 
first medal at the Salon of 1889 for his “Breton 
Women at the Pardon.”. He painted excellmit 
portraits of Gdrdme, Courbet, and other promi- 
nent persons. Among his later pictures are 
“Spanish Dancer” (1909) and “Marguerite au 


Sahat” (1912), Hia work is eharaeMaed hf 
a fine color sen^ and excellent draftsmanship. 
Consult Van llvke, Aforfem Fremfh Mmimn 
(New York, 1896), 

BA'QO. A name ort^phially gtvw by sailor# 
to Spaniards, Portuguese, and Italian# in 
eral. It is said to 1^ a corruption of the Span- 
ish name Di^o, equivalent to the name 

Jam^, or Jack, By others it is supposed to be 
a title given exclusively to those hom of Spanish 
parents. Still others believe it to be purely a 
corruption or nickname derived from hMgo, 
which came to be applied to any fowigner from 
Latin Europe. Whatever the derivation of the 
word may have been, it is a terra of opprobrium 
applied chiefly to the lower class of Italian im- 
migrants in America. 

BAQd, dft'g6, or DAQDEN, dttg'den. An 
island in the Baltic Sea, belonging to the Rus- 
sian Government of Esthoniii. It lies near the 
entrance to the Gulf of Finland, north of the 
island of Osel, is quadrilateral in shape, and 
covers an area of 370 square miles (Map Rus- 
sia, B 3). The surface is mostly low land, 
lartly covered with marshes; the rest is chalk 
and and infertile. Fihlung and fanning are 
the main industries. Pop., about 16.400, com- 
posed of Esthonians, Swedes, and Germans, 
pagri belonged to Denmark until 1645, when 
it was aec^iiired by Sweden, and waft annexed 
to RiHsm in 1721. 

DACKOBERT, Fr pron. dd'gftTiftr', I ( 
638). King of the Franks, son of Clotaire II. 
He ruled in Austrasia from 622 to 632 and in 
Neufttria and Burgundy from 628 to 638. In 
632 he gave Austfasia to his son Sigibert. Con- 
sult Albers, Komg Dagnhert in Oe^chiehie, 
Leqendf und Baqc (Kaiserslautern, 1884). 

DAGOBEBT, Chanson du Roi (Fr., song of 
King Dagobert). A French song, in which the 
characters are King Dagobert and St. Eloi, hi# 
counselor. It became very popular ns a po- 
litical song, the coupletft being altered to fit 
dilTerent political conditions. A notable version 
which sprang up in 1814, aimed at Napoleon, 
was suppressed hv polici* regulations. 

DAOON, or DAGABf. A god worshiped by 
the Philistines, the Canaanites, the Aroorites, 
the Chanaitea in Mesopotamia, the Akkadians, 
and the Assyrians. In the Old Testament he is 
mentioned as a deity to wl^om a temple was 
deduated at Gara (Judg. xvi. 23), and another 
at Ashdod (1 Sam. v. 1 ff.; 1 Macc. x. 83 f., 
XI. 4). There seems to have been another at 
Ashkelon (Jerome to Isa. xlvi. 1). There was 
a Beth Dagon in Judah (Josh. xv. 41) and 
another in Asher (Josh, xix 27). Aceording 
to Philo Bybliuft, Dagon was one of the highest 
gods of the Phoenicians. The name Dagan 
takala occurs in the Araarna tablets (317, 318, 
ed. Knudtron). Dagon was the chief god of 
Tirka, the capital of Ghana, south of the Cha- 
horas in 8outh<*rn Mesopotamia. Names com- 
pounded with Dagan meed us a« imrly as m the 
days of Manishtusu, King of Ki»h, who is now 
supposed by Pocbel (Or. Lti. FMtung, 1912, pp. 
481 ff.) and Ed. Meyer (fJemh. d. Alteriumn^ 
1913, 3d ed., i, % p. 617), to be the second suc- 
cessor of Sargon I of Akkad. Two kings of the 
dynasty of lain have names compounded with 
Dagan, and lame Dagan occurs at an early time 
in Assyria. {Bee Babitlonia; Assybia.) Dagon 
W’as probably an Amoritish deity, adopted by 
the Canaanites, and at a much later tiiM by 
the Invading Philistines, who probably found. 
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Thim worshiped in tbc cities of the Shephela 
which they conquered. Since the time of Sargon 
I of Akkftd he may have been recognized to 
some extent in Babylonia, but it was no doubt 
through the Amoritish dynastic* in Babylonia 
and Assyria that his worship was established 
there. Priests and worshipers avoided step- 
ping on the threshold of Dagon’s temple at Ash- 
dod, and this custom was explained in Israel 
as due to the fall of a part of the statue of 
Dagfm on the threshold (1 Sam. v. 2-6 ) ; the 
same custom seems to have prevailed in Jeru- 
salem (2Jeph. i. 0) and probably originated 
everywhere in fear of, or respect for, the guard- 
ian spirits watching the threshold. Concerning 
the charaeter of Dagon very little is known. 
Kimchi says that he was half man and half 
fish, but this may not be based on any tradition, 
but only on a popular etymology, deriving the 
name from ‘llsh.’ Wh<d;her the connection 
of the name W'lth dagan, ‘grain,’ has any more 
validity is still uncertain. Consult: Menant, “Le 
myth© de Bagon,” in Revue de Vhtatoire den 
religionet vol. ix (1886); Jensen, Kosmologie 
der Bahylmier (1890); Martin A. Meyer, i?m- 
tory of the Vity of Oaza, pp. 118 ff. (1907); 
Jastrow, Die Hetigion Bahytoniens und Asnyr- 
%em (1002-12), Ed. Meyer, Oeschiohte den 
Altertums; 3d ed., i, 2, pp. 613, 606, 633 (1013). 

1>A0’'ONET, Bib. King Arthur’s fool, in the 
“Round Table” blends. 

BAQXTEBBE, d&'gir', Louis Jacques MandiS 
(1789''1851). A French painter and physicist, 
inventor of photography in the form of the 
daguerreotype, horn at Cormeilles, Scine-et-Oise. 
He first became a scene painter under Degoti, 
and was so successful in this art tiiat he began 
to paint extensive panoramas and finally evolved 
the diorama, which attracted much attention. 
About 1829 he began to interest himself in the 
discoveries which became famous under his name, 
lie entered into a correspondence with Nic^phore 
Niepce, who had bemi studying in the same di- 
rec’tion since 1814. Together they invented the 
art of photography on metal, the w'ell-known 
daguerrwtype process, the improvement of which 
was to result in modern photography. Before 
the completion of their experiments Nidpce died. 
In 1830 the discovery was matle known, and im- 
mediately its value was appreciated. Daguerre 
was given a pension of 6060 francs and made a 
member of the Legion of Honor. Wliile he was 
still laboring to bring his work nearer pt'rfec- 
tion, he died suddenly at Petit Brie-sur-Marne, 
near Paris. He wrote the following volumes de- 
scriptive of Ills invt'iitiims. Histortque et de- 
nvripiion dts proi^^den du daguerreotype et dio- 
rama (1839) and Nouveau moyen de preparer la 
couehe setmible des plagues destinies d revevoir 
tee images photograpMgues (1844). Consult 
Ernouf, Les mrentettrs du gaz et de la photog- 
raphic (Paris, 1886). See Daoubiuweotype 
Pbocess; Photographv. 

BA0DEBBEOTYBE (dd-g6r^6-tlp) BBOC- 
(Pr. daguerriotype, from Daguerre -p Ok. 
rvTos, typm, impression). Tlie original photo- 
graphic process, as introduced by its inventor, 
Dagwrre, in 1830. The pictures are pc^tive 
or direct, though they appear as negative when 
viewed at certain angh*, and are the result of 
the successive action of the vapors of iodine, 
bromine, and mercury upon a highly polished 
surface of chemically pure silver. The manip- 
ulations involvi'd in conducting tte proci^s are: 
(1) cleaning wid polishing the plate: (2) ren- 


dering the plate sensitive; (3) exposing it in 
the caimera; (4) developing the latent image; 
(6) fixing the picture. 

A copper plate of moderate thickness is fii*t 
coated with silver by electroplating and polished 
as highly as possible; it is then exp<»ed first to 
the vapor of iodine, and then to the vapor of 
bromine for a length of time, ascertained in 
practice by watching the succession of prismatic 
colors which begin to appear with the first con- 
tact of the vapor. The plate is then exposed in 
a camera, and the development of the latent im- 
age, which is the next operation, is effected by 
subjecting the plate to the action of the vapor 
of mercuiy, which attaches it^lf to the various 
parts of the picture in proportion as it has been 
acted on by the light. Those portions of iodide 
and bromide of silver unaffected by light are 
next removed by immersing the plate in a solu- 
tion of hyposulphite of soda; and the picture 
is subsequently fixed and intensified by pouring 
over its surface a solution of hyposulphite of 
soda and chloride of gold and applying heat; 
by which means it is coated with a thin film olf 
metallic gold and thereby rendered so perma- 
nent that it requires a chemical solvent for its 
removal. It may be mentioned in conclusion 
that, though Daguerre published in 1839 the 
first practu^hle process for taking pictures by 
the agency of light, his experiments would seem 
to have been suggested by the researches of 
Niepce, ivlio about 1820 obtained impressions 
on silver plates rendered sensitive by being 
coated with asplialtum saturatt*d with oil of 
lavender. Consult. Hunt, A Manual of Photog- 
raphy (London and 01a8gow% 18.64). Chapters 
from this volume, revised by T. W. Bmillie, 
United States National Museum, as ‘‘The His- 
tory of Sciiiie Disi'overies m Photography," will 
be found m The Annual Report of the' Flmtth- 
sonian Institution, V.)0) (Washington, 190.) ). 
The Reports for 1903 and 1905 also contain 
valuable chapters on the early history of photog- 
raphy. Bt'e Photography 

D’AGT7ESSEAU, da'g^'s6'. See Aguesseau. 

dagupAn, dli'g<K)-pdn'. A town of Luzon, 
Philippines, in the Province of Pangasinfin, sit- 
uated 8 miles from Lingayen, on the Dagupin 
River near tlie Gulf of IJngayen (Map* Lu^on, 
C 2). It is the tenmnal of the Mnnila-Dagupftn 
Railw'ay. The surrounding region, generally 
level, 18 very fertile, producing cane, corn, and 
toliaeco. Pop., 1903, 20..3,>7. 

DAHABEAH, da.'h&-be^& (Ar. dhahahiya, 
from dhahaha, to go). The name given to barges 
on the river Nile, much used by tourists, by 
whom tbev are hired by the week. They resem- 
ble m their conveniences and comforts the house 
boats so popular on English rivers. 

PA HAXA K. Bee Daheak. 

DAHL, dai, Johan Christian Clausen ( 1788- 
1857). A Korwi^ian landscape painter. He was 
bom at Bergen, the son of a poor fisherman, and 
c^rly showfed such talent for drawing that he 
wms sent to the Copenhagen Academy, where he 
studied under Lorentzen. He quickly developed 
an original style based upon nature and the old 
Dutch ^inters, particularly Everdm^n, which 
made him one of the pion^rs of modem land- 
scape painting. In 1818 he removed te Dresden, 
where he was appointed profes^r at the Acad- 
emy in 1824. In 1826. he revisited Norwav, and 
his landscapes, until then romantic and dr^iny, 
became more truthful to nature. Dahl is best 
represented in the piileries of Christiania, Ber- 
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gea, and Copenhagen. One of his finest painting, 
**Kronberg hj Moonlight ” is in Sehiefer Castle 
near Gotha, Consult Aubert, Maleren Professor 
Dahl^ 1788-1837 (Christiania, 1892-94), 

DABIt, Vladimib Iva^jotich (1801-72). A 
Russian lexicographer, born in Lugansk (Gov- 
ernment of Ekaterinoslav ) . He was educated at 
the University of Dorpat and in 1828-31 accom- 
panied the Russian army in a medical capacity 
in the Turkish and Polish campaigns. Subse- 
quently he was a government official at Oren- 
burg. Neither medicine nor his military expe- 
riences fully satisfied him; however. He there- 
fore turned his attention to literature, coming 
into intimate contact wdth Pushkin, Krylov, 
Gogol, and other great Russian writers of his 
day. His first literary’ work — a number of short 
stories — was published m 1832. After a few 
years’ interruption came numerous papers, 
liooks, and essays on medicine, philology, and 
other subjects. At the same time he wrote or 
edited a number of textbooks on botany, zoology, 
and other biological siibjwts. From 1849 to 
1839 he held an important government post, 
which gave him an excellent opportunity to or- 
ganize his accumulated ethnographic material 
and publish liis results to the world. His studies 
in Russian ethnography and piolology are valu- 
able, in particular his Dictiotmry of EonsUng 
Russian Dialects (4 vol-. , 1861-68; 2d ed., 1882). 
His works in belles-lettres were collected at St. 
Petersburg in 1860-61 (8 vols.). 

DAHLAK, da-lilk', or DAHALAK, dh'ha- 
liik'. An archipelago (a dependency of Italy) 
just off Massawa, Abjssinia, consisting of a 
number of islands of coral, rock, and sand (Map. 
Eg^^’^pt, E 4 ) . Three only have a permanent pop- 
ulation. The entire area is about 420 square 
miles, the larger portion of uhich is taken up 
by the main island. Dahlak-el-Kebir. 32 miles 
long and 18 wide. The chief occupation since tlie 
days of the Roman Empire has been fishing for 
pearls and sponges. Domestic animal?* are raised 
to some extent. The peojde are of mixed Nulnan 
and Arab ex'tr.u tion. The permanent population 
IS ab(»iit 1500 

DAHLBEBG, dalffi^rg, Erik Joexskoen, 
CouNi (1625-1703). A Swedish military engi- 
neer, born in Stockholm. lie aer\ed umler 
Charles X {1656-60) as an enginwr oflicer, took 
part in that monarch’s famous winter march 
across the ice belt, and directed the engineers in 
the sieges of Copenhagen and Kronherg. Becom- 
ing in 1676 director of fortifications, he rebuilt 
most of the works then existing with such skill 
as to he called the “Vauhan of Sweden.” He was 
appointed a royal councilor, in 1696 Governor of 
Livonia, defended Riga in two sieges in 1700, 
and retired as field marshal in 1702. Consult 
H. N. Heden. Erik Dahlherg (Stockholm. 1900). 

BAHLGBEN, dUPgr^n, Fbedbik August 
(1816-95). A Swedish poet and historian, born 
at Nordmark, Aug. 20, 1816. He is the author of 
many popular dialect songs and ballads (3 vols., 
1876) and of some successful dramas, of which 
Tarmlandingame (1846) is most noteworthy. 
He was also a facile translator for the theatre 
and w’rote a history of the Swedish stage. 

BAHLGBEH, dil'gr#n, John Adolf (1809- 
70). An American naval officer, prominent on 
the Federal side during the Civil War. He was 
born in Philadelphia of Swedish parentage; en- 
tered the United States navy as a midshipman 
in 1826: cruised for a time on the Maeetwman 
and the Ontario; and from 1834 to 1838 was en- 


gaged In the Unite! States Coast Survey woi^, 
for which his aptitude and training in imtfa- 
ematical studio had well fitted him. In 1837 he 
was promoted to tlie rank of lieutenant, but in 
the same year was forced by failing eyesight te 
leave the active service and" did not resume his 
duties until 1842. After a cruise of twm years in 
the Mediterranean on board the Cumberland^ he 
was assigned to the Ordnance Department, which 
ateor!^ the greater part of his energies from 
this time on, and of which he uas twice chief — 
in 1862-63 and in 1868-70. In his many years 
of service he gri'atly increased tlie efficiency of 
the department and l>ecame especially well known 
through his invention (1850) of the Dahlgren 
gun, which proved of the utmost \aluc to the 
government during the Civil War. In April, 
1861, on the defection of Franklin Buchanan 
( q.v. ) , he succeeded that officer as commandant 
of the Washington Navy Yard, a position which 
he held until the fall of 1862, when he became 
chief of the Bureau of Ordnance. In February, 
1863, he w'aa raised to the rank of rear admiral, 
and in July replaced Admiral Dupont as com- 
mander m chief of tlie South Atlantic blockad- 
ing squadron, the greater part of which was en- 
gaged in the siege of Charleston, S. C. Soon 
after taking command, he, in cotVperation with 
General Gillniore, the commander of the Federal 
troops near Charleston, succeeded in capturing 
Morris Island, silencing Fort Sumter, and com- 
pleting the closing of the port. Finally, in Feb- 
ruary, 1865, Charleston was evaeuat<*d by the 
Confederates, and Dahlgren occupied Chaileston 
harbor, while General Schiinnielpfennig took pos- 
session of the city. Soon afterward he resigned 
as commander of the South Atlantic squadron 
and from 1866 to 1868 commanded the South 
Pacific squadron. After finislung his second terra 
as chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, he was 
placed in command, at his own request, pf the 
United States Navy Yard in Washington, where 
several months later he died. In addition to 
many reports and magazine articles, he pub- 
lished: Thirty-tU'O-Pound Practice for Ranges 
(1850); Systems of Boat Armament in the 
Untied States A ary (1852); Kaval Permssion 
Locks and Primers (1852); Ordnance Memo- 
randa (1853); Shell and Shell Ouns (1856). 
An uncompleted volume entitled Notes on Mmi- 
time and International Lam was published post- 
liumously in 1877. Consult Madeleine V. Dahl- 
gren (his widow), Memoir of John A. Dahlgrm 
(Bosttm, 1882). 

DAHLaBEH, dfiPgrgn, Kael Fbedbik (1791- 
1844). A Swedish humorist and poet whose 
ballads and son^ are widely sung, lie was born 
near Norrkoping, June 20, 1791, studied at Up- 
sala, and was clergyman at Stockholm from 1815. 
Descriptions of natural scenes and the burlesque 
idyll are his fortes. Like Hood, whom in many 
ways he resembled, he published for some years 
an annual. The Muses’ Almanac, m a receptacle 
for his stories and comic sketches. His sole 
novel, Nahum Fredrik B&rgstroms kronika 
(1831), is excellent. He di^ at Stockholm, 
Mav 2, 1844. 

BAHLOBEir, d&l'grgn, Madeleine Vinton 
(183.5-98). An American author, wife of Ad- 
miral J. A. Dahlgren, born in Gallipolis, Ohio. 
Under the name of ^rinne, and later that of 
Cornelia, she wrote many sketches and poems. 
A list of her works includes the following : Ideal- 
ttus (18.59); Smith Sea Sketches (1881); Eti- 
quette of Social Life in Washington (1873; 5th 
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ed., 18S1) } Bmth Mmmimm M9>gw (18^) ; The 
Lo$t Wmm (1888j ; Lights Shadows of o 
h%fe (1887); Divorced (1S8T); CMm (1892), 
Sli« Aim rendered from the Spanish Bonoso 
Cor^^f Catholicism, Liberalism, and Soetalism, 
and from the French the Pius IX of Montaleni' 
l^rt and the Eweeutive Power of De Chaznbrtin 
(1874), with a prefa** by J&mm A, Oarfiield. 
She also wrote a raeraoir of her hnsband. 

I>AJBtIi0S£H T!!he type of gun de- 

signed by Admiral Bahlgren anm* a series of 
experiments to determine the pressures at differ- 
ent parts of the bore. They were introduced 
into the navy in 1852 and were in general use 
during the Civil War, but are now obsolete. 
See Ballistics; Guns, Kavai,; Obdnance. 

BAHliIA, dai'yA or dal'yt (Neo-Lat.). A 
genus of large perennial herbaceous plants of 
the family Campositfie, natives of Mexico. Most 
of the varieties in cultivation are derived from 
the spfcies Dahlia variahilis and Dahlia juarezti, 
the latter being the parent of the cactus forms. 
Dahlias were first brought to Madrid by Spanish 
botanists in 1789. The name was given in honor 
of Bah), a Swedish botanist. The dahlia varies 
greatly under cultivation. Some 3000 varieties 
have been catalogued. Most of these have been 
the showy and fancy kinds with spherical, sym- 
metrical flowers differing mainly in color, llie 
cactus or decorative '^pss are more chrysan- 
themum-like in form. Their introduction within 
recent years has done much to increase the pop- 
ularity of the dahlia. The dahlia possesses a 
wide range of colors and lacks practically only 
sky-blue and kindred shades. It is propa- 
gated by division of the root, cuttings, and seed. 
I’he first method is that usually employed by the 
amateur, the second that of the commercial 
grower, and the last is used chiefly in the pro- 
duction of new varieties. Interesting color ef- 
fects can be secured by starting seedlings in- 
doors and transplanting to the open when the 
weather is settled. In gardens the roots are 
planted 18 to 36 inches apart in any good soil 
and require ordinary cultivation, which should 
be frequent, but not more than 1 or 2 inches 
deep when the plants come into bloom. If the 
roots are set on their sides about 8 inches deep, 
covered at first with only 2 or 3 inches of soil, 
and the shoots pinched back when two or three 
sets of leaves have formed, the plants will 
branch btdow the surface of the ground and will 
be well braced against wind storms by the time 
they are ready to bloom. In the fall the roots 
are dug and stored in the cellar like potatoes. 

A beetle injurious to dahlias {Diabrotica 72- 
punetata) is illustrated under Ck)RN Insectts. 

BAHLMAHH, dll'mAn, Fbtedbich Christoph 
( 1785--1860) . A German historian and states- 
man, born May 13, 1785, at Wismar. His ear- 
lier studies in Copenhagen and Halle were de* 
vi^»d to archipology and philol<^, but his at- 
tention was subsequently directed to political 
science and history. In 1812 be was made a 
professor In the University of Kiel, and in 1815 
b^ame secretary of the permanent committee of 
the Schleswig-Holstein clergy and nobiliiy, in 
which capacity he opposed the INinish policy 
concerning those duchies. He published several 
historical works, and in 1829 was appointed pro- 
fessor of political science in Gfittin«en. where he 
published his valuable work, QuellmlmndB der 
dmtm^ Cfsehiehte (1st ed., 1880; reMited bv 
Weitr., 1875. and lubsequent editions). Bis- 
miiwed tram the universitv in 1837, with six of 


his coll^^^, by King Km^ Augustus, cm ac- 
count of ^eir protest sg^imt the abrqpiticm of 
the Hanoverian constitution, he went to Leipzig 
and afterward to Jem,, where he wrote his ad- 
mirable Cesehichte von D&nemarh (Hamburg, 
1840-43). In 1842 he became prof^sor of his- 
tory and political science at Bonn, and later on. 
took a prominent part in the politicfid affairs of 
Germany. At the outbreak of the revolution, in 
1848, he was appointed deputy of Prussia in the 
Germanic Biet, and was the principal member 
of the committee appointed to draft a new Ger- 
man constitution. He exerted his influence in 
the Frankfort Parliament in favor of an heredi- 
tary German empire, the dignity to, inhere in 
the King of Prussia, but his views were not ac- 
cepted, either by King Frederick William IV or 
the majority of the Parliament. After a less 
conspicutius parliamentary activity at Erfurt 
and Berlin, Bahlmann returned to his academic 
duties, to which he devoted himself till his death, 
Dec. 5, 1860. Besides the works mentioned 
above, he was the author of important histories 
of the English and French revolutions, of a work 
in two volumes on early Germanic history, and 
the editor of the Ditmarsh Chronicle. Consult : 
Springer, F. C. Dahlmann (Leipzig, 1870-72); 
Nasse, F. C. Dahlmann, an inaugural lecture 
(Kiel, 1885). 

BAHXjONEGA, dai6-n§'^. A town and the 
county seat of Lumpkin Co., Ga., about 60 miles 
(direct) north-northeast of Atlanta (Map; 
Georgia, Cl). It is situated among the foot- 
hills of the southern portion of the Blue Eidge 
Mountains in a gold-mining region and has gold 
mills. Until the Civil War a United States 
branch mint was situated here. Dahlonega is 
the seat of the North Georgia Agricultural Col- 
lege, a department of the State University, The 
Cherokee Indians called the place Dah-lo-ne-ga, 
nieaning “yellow money.” Settled in 1831, it was 
incorporated in the following year and is gov- 
erned by a mayor and a city council. Pop., 1890, 
896; 1900, 12.55; 1910, 829. 

BAHLSTIKHKA, daJ-sh§r'n&, Gitnno Eube- 
Lius (1661-1709). A Swedish poet, born at 
Ohr, Sept. 7, 1661. He was an intense patriot 
and Iwguiled the tedium of surveying expedi- 
tions in Sweden, Livonia, and Pomerania by com- 
posing songs that are at times the best of his 
epoch, and again nearly the worst in their pa- 
thetic puerility. He ‘had the misfortune to 
choose bad models, the Silesian poets of the 
school of Lohenstein and the Italians of the 
school of Marini. But their florid pomposity 
could not always smother his true poetic fire, and 
his “Elegy on the Death of Charles XI” (1697) 
{Kunga FkaM) is sometimes sublime, while his 
“Goth’s Battle Song” (1701) is an admirable 
popular ballad, an exulting defiance of the Rus- 
sians, whose triumph at Poltava Dahlstiema 
could not survive. He was a man of varied gifts, 
distinguished as a cartographer and as the au- 
thor of a number of scientific papers. He died 
in Pomerania, Sept. 7, 1709, 

BAHH, dftn, Felix (1834-1912). An histo- 
rian. jurist, and novelist. He bom in Ham- 
burg, Feb. 9, 1884. His parents were eelebrated 
actors, bis earlv training was cla^ic. He studied 
history and law in Munich and Berlin, became 
prlvatdocent in Munich in 1857 and professor 
of law thei^ in 1862. He afterward occupied the 
same position in Wteburg (1863), KOnigrtierg 
(1872), and Bredau (from 1888). To history 
he contributed DU K^ge der Cermanm ik 
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Wrp^m^Me dfer §mmmd»e^m 
m^ rmmmimkm 4 T«4a. (1881'-W), «nd 

ii»ny c^ee wiarks; t® jwigpnwj^c^ Dm Krie§9- 
rechtiWl^) l Bmtd^mmhtHche Vmrtr&$€{lB7B ) ; 
iieutMches Primi^echt ^1878) ; Die Vmumnft im 
Bmkt (1879); Die Jbmduot 4er Germanm 
( 1889 ) ; to poetry, seTeral coileetions of ballads 
and lyries. He also wrote several diamas, of 
which Budeger imm Beehel&ren (1875) 

is typical, as also the comedy. Die Stmtskunst 
dm' Frauen (1877). He also wrote ^rae opera 
texts, m Armin (1880), competed by H. Hof- 
mann. , But Dahn is most widely known, and 
de^rvedly, for Ms historical novels, which deal 
mainly with the primitive <3ermanic peoples, 
from the Vikings of Norway to the Goths of 
Italy, and from prehistoric times to the Cru- 
sades. Of these there are more than 20, the chief 
of wrhich are Odhins Trmt (1880) and the long- 
est and best of all, Ein Kampf «m Rom (1876). 
This latter work has an epic breadth and an 
artistic unity that make it one of the most strik- 
ing historical novels of recent times, but its 
characters are actors and its life only that of 
the stage. It is an epitome of the history of the 
German invasion of Italy, involving immense 
learning, borne so lightly by the author that it 
only now and then oppresses the reader. The 
period is that of Justinian and Theodora, of the 
Gothic kings Theodoric, Totila, Vitiges, and 
Teja. Through the four volumes the interest sel- 
dom flags, and the dread of impending fate in- 
creases to the tragic close. Much of Dahn’s later 
w’ork was not carefully done. There are also 
many shorter stones of the Migrations, Feheitae 
(1883), Fredtqundis (1885), AtHIa (1888), and 
Stthcho (1900). Later publications are 
und Siffndh (1898), Herzog Ermt von Schtrahen 
(1902), and Dte Germanen (1905). Dahn’s com- 
plete literary works appeared in 21 vols. (1898- 
99, continued in 1903 et seq.). 

DAHOMEY, da-hO'ml or da’hft'mfi'. For- 
merly a negro kingdom, now one of the colonies 
of French West Africa With a coast line of 
about 76 miles on the Gulf of Guinea, the colony 
(which extends much farther north than the 
old kingdom) is bounded on the north by the 
colony of Upper Senegal and Xiger (French) and 
the Military Territory of the Niger (French), 
on the east by Nigeria (British), and on the 
west by Togo (German) ; the Niger River forms 
the boundary between the Military Territory and 
Dahomey (Map* Africa, E 4). In 1907 the cir- 
cles of Fada N’Ourma and Ray were, for ethnical 
reasons, incorporated with Upper Senegal and 
Niger, from which they had previously been de- 
tached*. so that the area of Dahome^, as now 
estimated, is 107,000 square kilometers (41.313 
square miles), TTie population in 1911 was esti- 
mated at 902,000. The terms “Upper Dahomey’’ 
and “Lower Dahomey” are often used, indicat- 
ing the territories Iving north and south respec- 
tively of 10® N. The littoral, which is part of 
the old Slave Coast, is low and sandy and con- 
tains a series of lagoons. The country for about 
50 miles inland is flat and covered with dense 
vegetation. There is then a gradual rise to 
about 1300 fwt near the 10th parallel. South 
of this line the watercourses flow south; north 
of it, mortly to the north«ist. Upper Dahomey 
is hillv, hut the highest point is only about 
2600 feet: this is in the Ataeora hills of the 
northwest, which form a watershed between the 
basins of the Niger, the Weme, and the Yolta. 
The Weme. about 280 mil^ long, is the most im- 


portant iiv%r within the esAmf, The la 

unh^thful in the famds, bmng moi^ 

and (aven^ tei^p^ture al»ut 
F., though the h%h€st tanj^miur^ rarely m- 
ceed 95* F.). In the interior the cltma^ i« 
more favorable. The wet seascHS is from May to 
November. 

The foreste contain baolmb trees and coconut 
and oil palms. The soil is generally fertile, 
though w^te districts occur in Upper Dahomey. 
Palm oil is tte leading product, but eorn, swoet 
potatoes, manioc, yams, plantains and ^her 
fruits, ete., are cultivate^L Rome cotton is pro- 
duced. Fishing is important in the lagtmns, and 
there is some native weaving and pottery mak- 
ing. Trade, which formerly was little more than 
an exchai^e of trinkets for gold and other valu- 
able articles, has assumed a modern aspect and 
importance. The chief ports are Porto Novo, 
Kotonu, and Whydah. In 1910 imports were 
valued at 17,838,853 francs, and exports at 17,- 
886,254 francs, in 1911, 19,524,531 and 21,958,- 
301, In the latter year the importation of cot- 
ton tissues amounted to nearly 6,000.000 francs, 
and of alcoholic liquors to 2,250,000 francs (in 
1914 the government undertook to reduce the 
consumption of alcohol, which was working much 
harm among the natives). Principal exports in 
1911: palm kernels, 12, ,577, 000 francs, palm oil, 
8.088,000 ; dried flab, 441.000. About one-fourth 
of the trade is with France, the rest mainly with 
the United Kingdom and (lermany. 

A railway (begun in 1900) is under construc- 
tion from Kotonu to the Niger River, 429 miles 
distant. A branch (20 miles long) passes 
throu^ Whydah to Segbonie. Another line 
(about 25 miles) opens up the well-cultivated 
district betw*een Porto Novo and Rakete. Ko- 
tonu is connected by telegraph with Porto Novo, 
Abomey (capital of the old kingdom), and other 
towns of the colony and with the French terri- 
tories to the north, there being through tele- 
graphic communication to Senegal. By cable 
Kotonu is connected with I^agos, Grand Bassam, 
and Libreville. At Kotonu, also, is a wireless- 
telegraph station. There is regular steamship 
communication with Europe. 

Dahomey was an absolute monarchy previous 
to the French occupation. There was a stand- 
ing army estimated at over 15,000, consisting 
partly of female warriors or amazons, who were 
distinguished for superior physique and high 
skill in the nse of weapons. At present the col- 
ony, which is an integral part of the governor- 
generalship of Frcmch West Africa, is adminis- 
tered by a lieutenant governor, assisted by a 
council of three officials and three prominent 
residents. The seat of the lieutenant gover- 
nor is Porto Novo. The natives are full- 
blooded Guinea Negroes, or Nigritians of the 
coast (Deniker). The Dahomans are toll, 
very long-headed (index 75,1), but not so black 
as the tribes of Renegal. In their own tongue, a 
dialect of the Ewe language, common on this 
part of the Rlave Coast, they are called Fon or 
Fa win. Their religion is purely fetish, and the 
sacrifice of human beings, a widespread custom 
in former times, is still supposed to he practice. 
In spite of a low standard of morality and war- 
like attributes and usages, the Dahomans are 
polite in their intercourf^. The activity of mis- 
sionaries has thus far been attended with little 
sueeess, except in the case of the dervishf*, who 
are indefatigable in their efforts to spri^d the 
gospel of Islam. The population of Dahomey 
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was in Wll at ft0*2,0(W. Whiter nnin- 

ber less than 500. Porto Novo had about 40,000 
inWbii^nts; Whydah, Abomcgr, 10,780; 

Grand Fopo and Kotonu, 2000 each. 

The kingdom of Dahomey arose in the seven- 
teenth century around the city of as a 

nucleas. By successive conquests tlte kingps ex- 
tended their rule to the highlands of tlie Mah4 
on the north and to the Slave Coast on the 
south (1772). There they came into contact 
with the Europeans and 8ucc€*ddl in obtaining 
control of a large part of the slave trade, which 
was then carried on actively by the English, the 
Primch, and Portuguese, With the cessation of 
the slave traflftc the prosperity of the country 
came to an end. Prance secured a firm footing 
on the coast in the second half of tlie nineteenth 
century. Between 1878 and 188.*5 it obtained 
jmssession of Kotonu, Po'rto Novo, and Grand 
Popo, and after a bloody conb'st in 1800 forced 
King Behanzin to acknowledge its title to the 
coast region. W’ar broke out again in 1802 and 
rewultcd in the taking of Aborney, the deposition 
of Behanzin (since retained as prisoner at Fort- 
de-Franee, Martinique)* and the establishment of 
a virtual French protectorate. Since then the 
French have been actively engaged m extending 
their authority over tlie region to the north, so 
as to bring Dahomey into touch with their pos- 
si’ssions in the Sudan. In 1807 and 1808 they 
concluded treaties with the Germans and the 
English, and the sphere of influence claimed by 
each was det<*rmined. Tlie boundary question 
settled, the French government busied itself 
with GHllicuing the native population. In 1002 
compulsory education for all in the French lan- 
guage was inaugurated, and in a doyen different 
ways the paternal government undertook to win 
over the natives. Negro doctors cilucated in 
Paris dispensed free medical advice, and an 
elalmrate system of medals and decorations was 
invented to show the rewards of virtue and 
patriotism. The second decade of the twentieth 
eimtury has been marked l>y the beginnings of 
extensive railroad construction. 

Consult. Careb, Les tcrritotres africains et les 
conventions anglaises (Pans, P)01); Touttee, 
Du D(ihom4 au Sahara (ib. 1899); Keane, in 
Stanford’s Africa (I^ondon, 1895); Verdier, 
lrmtc-c%nq anm'cs dc luttc aur cotonicSf cote 
occidcntale iVAfnque (Paris, 1807); Francois, 
iSofre cotonte du Dahomey (ib„ 1906); I..e 
llcriss^, I/Ancicn romumc du Dahomey (ib., 
19U). 

DAIB'DTTSU, df'lioo'tym (.lap., great Buddha), 
A famous .lapanese image of Buddha at Kama- 
kura, near Yokohama. It date.'* from 1252 and 
is a unique production of Japanese art, wrought 
of bronze and siher, with eyes of gold, and meas- 
ures 50 f«H*t in height and 97 feet in circumfer- 
ence. More ancient, even, dating from 749, and, 
of more gigantic proportions, Imt of inferior 
artistic merit, is the Daibutsu at Nara, in the 
main* island of .lapan. 

dh^h^V. See Aigi"i»elle. 

DAILLil, da'yft*, or DABLASUS, dftl-lf'iis, 
Jkan (1594-1670) A French Reformed theolo- 
gian, born at Chfttcllerault. He was tutor to 
the grandsons of Philippe dc Mornay and trav- 
eled with tliem through Italy, Germany, Hol- 
land, and England in 1612-21. He was ordain^ 
in 1623, lieeaTne preacher at Raumur in 1625 
and at Charenton in 1626, and was president of 
the last national synod of the Reformed church 
held in Fraaw in 1659. He held the modified 


predestinarianisia of Amyraut (q.v.) and 
wrote a considerable nund^r of controversial 
works, among which the TrmtS de Vemploi des 
Saints P^es (1623) is of permanent value. 

BAXLY COBBANTX, The. A journal called 
the first English daily newspaper, which first 
appeared March 11, 1702. 

BAUniEB, d!-my&P. A town in Spain, in the 
Province of Ciudad Real, 20 miles east-north- 
east of the city of that name, with which it is 
connected by rail ( Map : Spain, D 3 ) . It Im on 
the Auer River, in the fertile Campo de Cala- 
trava; it has several squares, and its principal 
streets, though unpaved, are wide and compara- 
tively clean. Its chief buildings are.the churches 
of San Pedro and Santa Marfa — the former a 
Doric and the latter a Gothic structure — a town 
hall, and a hospital. One of the most important 
tow'ns in the La Mancha district, Daimiel has 
manufactures of woolens, linens, bricks, liquors, 
soap, hats, etc. Pop., 1900, 11,825; 1910, 15,940. 

BAIMYO, dPm^-d (Jap., great name). A 
term applied in Japan to a territorial feudal 
lord, in contrast with the huge, or landless noble 
of the Imperial court. There were two classes 
of daimyos, fudat-daimyo, and tozama-datmyo. 
The daimyos of the former class were the km 
of the shogun's house and were naturally given 
s|>ecial favors and privileges, while those of the 
latter class, who were not the shogun s relatives, 
not infrequently wc^re suspected as rebellious. 
From the decay of the Mikado’s power in the 
tw’elfth century this class, numbering nearly 350, 
flourished until the abolition of feudalism in 
1868, w'hen they were amalgamated with the 
huge, the two forming the Ki^azoku, or flowery 
nobility. According to their former rank, 
wealth, power, historical or personal importance, 
the individual datmyos have become princes, 
marquises, counts, viscounts, and barons. Con- 
sult Dickson, Sketch of the Jfistoiy and Oov- 
einment of Japan (London, 1869); Griffis, The 
Mikado's Empire (New Y'ork, 1900) ; The Jap- 
anese Aation m Evolution (ib., 1907); Lloyd, 
Every-day Japan (London, New Y'ork, Toronto, 
and Melbourne. 1909). 

BAINGEBnELB, Eluott (1859- ). 

An American historical and landscape painter, 
lie was born at Harper’s Ferry, Va., studied at 
the Art Students’ Ijeague, New York, and first 
exhihiti'd at the National Academy in 1880. In 
1897 he visited Europe for purposes of study 
and later was appointed professor at the School 
of De,sign in Philadelphia. Among his religious 
subjects, the rich and glowing color of which 
is reminiscent of the Italian masters of the six- 
teenth eeqtury, are the pictures in Lady Chapel, 
St. Mary the Virgin, New Y'ork, a “Madonna 
and Child,” “The Child of Mary,” and “The 
Story of the Madonna,” awarded a prize in 1902. 
He is also important as a landscape painter in 
such works as “Slumbering Fog” (Metropolitan 
Museum ) , “ The Midnight Moon” ( Brooklyn 
Museum) , and “Pearls of the Morning.” He was 
elected to the National Academy of Design in 
1906. 

BAIB'CEIX. An Irish saint of the seventh 
century, the illegitimate son of a farmer at 
Luachair (near Castleisland, Kerry). He was 
born in the wilderness and would have been killed 
at birth by his mother, haid not a dove descended 
from heaven to protect him. or “^ther him to 
her in her winp”; whence his name Daircell, 
meaning “a gathering.” 

BAIBEBr. See Balnt. 
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BAI^YXHO (ME. irom <l^e, dalry- 

maid) Ic<d. dkigja; prolwiWy eoaneeted wit& 
OSwed. to sockie, Skt 4tth, to milk). 

That branch of agricnJtnre which ha# to do with 
the production mid utilization of milk. It em- 
braces the f^ing and management of milch 
cow% the Irapplying dP cream and milk, and the 
making of buttor, cheese, etc. The term dairy 
husbandry is applied to a system of farming 
under which cows are kept and bred, and the 
principal crops grown with special reference to 
the dairy herd. Dairy was formerly used to 
designate the place or house where the milk 
was kept, cheese was made, etc. Like almost all 
other occupations, dairying has become in recent 
years divided into several distinct and special 
lines. These differ as to the form of the prod- 
uct and the manner of disposing of it. In one 
case milk or cream may be produced for delivery 
to consumers direct from the dairy, or the same 
product may be delivered to a creamery to be 
manufacture into butter and cheese, or the prod- 
uct of the herd may be converted into butter and 
cheese at home. 

In no branch of agriculture has greater prog- 
ress been made in recent years than in dairying, 
and it is now regarded as among the most pro- 
gressive and higlily developed forms of farming 
in the United States. While formerly believed 
to be confined by natural conditions to a limited 
area, known as the “dairy belt,” it has been 
shown that the industry can be profitably and 
successfully carried on over a wide range of coun- 
try, and that, generally speaking, good butter 
and cheese can be made by proper management 
in almost all parts of North America. Dairying 
was formerly confined to the spring and summer 
months, when pasturage could be had for the 
cows, and it w'as planned to have the cows calve 
as far as possible in the spring; they w’ere gen- 
erally allowed to go dry dm mg the fall and early 
winter, and w ere 'neither well fed nor well housed 
through the winter. Winter dairying was prac- 
tically unknown, as it was not supposed to lie 
feasible or profitable. Under the system at pres- 
ent followed, dairying is not confined to any 
season, and the cows are fed succulent fodder 
during the winter in the form of corn silage, 
and roots, in addition to hay and liberal gram 
rations, composed largely of bran, eornmeal, and 
the by-products of factories where glucose and 
similar products are made. Great stress is laid 
upon the value of succulent foods as supplements 
to dry feed in winter, and in all countries where 
dairying has attained a high dep-ee of develop- 
ment succulent feeds have occupied a prominent 
place in the ration given throughout the year. 
Corn silage is extensively relied upon for this 
purpose in the United States, being the cheapest 
food w%ich can be supplied over a wide extent 
of the country. There may now be said to be 
two general systems of summer-feeding cows, the 
pasturage sy^m and the “soiling^' system, in 
which latter the green crops ai^ cut for the ani- 
mals. Pasturage is still extensively practiced 
where practicable, and it is quite customary to 
feed some grain to good cows on pasture. A 
large number of cows in the eastern part of the 
United States are now “kept up” during sum- 
mer, such green feed as comes into condition in 
succession throughout the season being raised 
for them. This method is thought to be more 
economical in sections where land commands a 
high price. A much larger number of cows can 
be kept on a given area by this “soiling” system, 


and the animals are f<Miid to keep bm^lthy and 
do well under it. Perhaps the wmst remarkable 
advance in dsi lying has b^n in tbe keeping of 
better cows and in giving more attention to their 
feeding, comfort, and general mana^ment. The 
introduction of the creamery and cnee»-factory 
(q^.v.) systems has caused a great revolution in 
•dairy practice, to a large extent transferring the 
manufacture of butter and cheese from the farm 
to the factory. The invention of the Babcock 
test, which has made practicable the payment 
for milk by test and placetl it within the power 
of dairymen to test their individual cows, has 
been a very potent factor in improving the grade 
of cows which are kept and has probably done 
more than any other single tiling to advance 
American dairying. Milk of guaranteed fat- 
content is now* sold in most of the large cities, 
and cream is supplied of various degrees of rich- 
ness, according to the purposes for winch it is 
intended. The sanitary conditions of milk pro- 
duction have been greatly improve<l as a n^ult 
of bacteriological and other studies which have 
bi'cn made, and pastourized milk and cream arc 
now extensively used. 

Dairying has been very greatly advanced by 
the invention and introduction of various kinds 
of dairy machinery . such as creaming apparatus, 
notably the separator; band and power churns, 
butterWorkers, cheese vats and presses, etc. The 
cream separator, aside from its increas'd effi- 
ciency and reduction of labor, has almost elinii' 
nated the disturbing factor of climate from a 
large part of dairy management and has alto- 
gether worked a revolution in this industry. See 
Bi^tteb. 

The numerous by-products of the dairy are 
now very generally iitiliml in a variety of ways. 
The skim milk and buttermilk are, where prac- 
ticable, fed to animals, considerable quantities 
are sold m towns and cities for household con- 
sumption, and milk sugar is made from skim 
milk and whey. The casein of skim milk is also 
dried and prepared as a bakers' supply and sub- 
stitute for eggs, as the basis of an enamel paint, 
as a substitute for glue in paper sizing, and is 
also solidified and used for making buttons, 
combs, and many similar articles. 

The value of the principal dairy products of 
the United States (milk, butter, and ch(*ehp) was 
estimated bv the thirteenth census (1900) at 
$,>96,413,463'. 

The leading dairy States are New York, Wis- 
consin, Pennsylvania, IllinoiH, Iowa, Ohio, Min- 
nesota, Michigan, Indiana, Missouri, and Kan- 
sas. In the Middle and Eastern States the milk 
is used quite largely to supply the numerous 
large towns and cities. In the (Central West and 
Northwest butter is the principal dairy product 
Tbe United Btates is far in the lead of all for- 
eign countries in the extent of its stock-raising 
interests and the value of its dairy products. 
Dairying is also quite extensively praetic«*d in 
Canada, where both butter and cheese of ^>od 
quality are made. Canadian cheese, especially, 
enjoys an excellent reputation. Denmark has 
long" been famous as a dairy country, liaving an 
unusually large number of cows in proportion to 
its inhabitants. Tbe farms are small and numer- 
ous, and most of the butter is made in cream- 
eries. In 1902 that country, which is only about 
one-third the size of New York, export^ 193,- 
061,998 pHOunds of butter. Dairying is also ex- 
tensively practice in Australia and of late ymsm 
has greatly developed in Russia, 
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For liii#ier diacttsiion of topii^ relating to 
dairylBg, Cattle, Datry Cmttle; Bumat 
Makiso? Ckeese Maki!S6; Milk Pboduction; 

CBEEUE PacTOBT; CBEAMffliY, 

CoMttltt Curler, Amerimm^ Dairying; Lane, 
Tha of Dai/rymg; Wing, Milk and its 

ProdmeU; Eckles, Dairy Cattle and Milk 
ProducHm* 

DAdM (Pr., canopy). This terra was used 
with considerable latitude by raediseval writers. 
Its most usual significations are the following: 

1. A canopy over an altar, shrine, font, throne, 
stall, chair, statue, or the like. The terra was 
applied to the canopy without regard to the 
materials of which it was composed, which might 
he cloth, wood, stone, metal, or other substance. 

2. The chief seat at the high table in a hall, 
with the canopy which covered it, from which 
probably the word in all its significations was 
Introduced, Ite French meaning lieing a ‘canopy.” 

3. The high table itself. 4. The raised portion 
of the floor, or eetradc, on which the high table 
stood, and by which the upper was divided from 
the lower portion of the hall. 5. A cloth of 
state for covering a throne or table. In old writ- 
ings the word occasionally takes the form of 

and more rarely that of dez or detz. 

BAX^T (AS. d^gea, ^age, day’s eye, referring 
to the form of the flower } . A plant of the genus 
Beilis ^ of the family Ooinpositic, The common 
daisy {Bellia perennia), plentiful throughout 
Kurope, flowers almost all the year in pastures, 
meadows, and grassy places. (For illustration, 
see Plate of Dahlia, etc.) What are calleil 
double varieties, with flowers of various and 
often brilliant colors, are vjtv commonly culti- 
vated in gardens. One variety has the flow'er 
(head of flowers) surrounded by smaller ones, 
the short stems of which grow from the summit 
of the scajie or leafless stem. The daisy (goioan 
of the Hcotch) has long been a favorite with 
poets and lovers of nature, characteristic as it 
18 of many of the fairest summer scenes, its 
blossoms gemming the pastures, and recom- 
mended also by frequent appearance during 
the severer seasons of the year. Its flowers close 
at night. It is sparingly introduced in America. 
A species of Bellia is, however, found in the 
United States {Bclhs mtegrifoha) , but it is con- 
fined to Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, and the 
Southwestern States. The flow’cr commonly 
called daisy, or oxeye daisy, in the United States 
is a species of clirjsantheinuni {Cht tjaanthemum 
Immnthemum), A number of other plants are 
called daisies in the Unittnl States, among them 
Budhmkia htrta^ also called yellow daisy and 
blaek-eycd aiisan. Engerm oaauus, Ertgeron 
ramoma, and other species are called daisies or 
daisy fleabane, and a numlier of species of wild 
aster are likewise known as daisit's. 

DAISY mLXiBB. A well-known novel by 
Henry James (18?8i, so called from tlie name of 
its heroine, an American girl who disregardeii 
European rules of conduct. This character 
sketch was much criticiml as not being a true 
representation of the American type, but its 
veraci ty fa now admitted. 

DAIYYA, dft'yA (Skt., sons of Dfff, a popu- 
lar formation from Adtti, the boundl^ god- 
dess). The Titans of Hindu mythol<^, hos- 
tile to the gods and disturbers of religious 
observances, 

DAKAR, dA-kfir', A fortified import in the 
French colony of Benegal. Africa, situatoJ on 
the Gulf of GorAe at the extreme point of Cape 


Verde (Map: Africa, C 3). It has an exedlent 
harbor, finished in 19(m, and is the terminal of 
the railway to St. Louis, 163 miles distant. The 
climate is unhealthful. There are four big docks, 
and an arsenal with a l»rj^o-boat basin. It is 
the chief port of call in the West African trade 
with South America. Pcfi., 1910, 24914. 

DARKER HEH (dialectic Eng. and Scottish 
daker^ to loiter; ef. OFlem. daeckeren, to move 
to and fro). An English local name for a corn 
crake. See CJbake. 

DAKCPTA. See Nobth Dakota; South Da- 
kota. 

DAKOTA INDIANS. See Sioux. 

DAKOTA RIVER. A river of North and 
South Dakota, more commonly called the James 
River (q-v,). 

DAKOTA STAOE. A subdivision of the 
Cretaceous system in America, the rocks of 
which were first described as occurring in Da- 
kota. It comprises conglomerates, sandstones, 
and clays, with layers of lignite, and is found 
along the western ^ge of the great plains from 
Texas to Canada. In the Black Hills the series 
of rocks is from 250 feet to 400 feet thick. The 
sandstone, which is the main element in the for- 
mation, has considerable importance in the plains 
region on account of its affording artesian 
waters. The supply of water comes from the 
mountain regions where the beds are upturned 
and then flows down along the dip of the latter 
under the plains, coming to the surface under 
its own pressure wdien tapped by wells. See 
Cretaceous System. 

DAKOTA WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 

An institution for higher education, under the 
au.spices of the Methodist Episcopal church, 
founded at Mitchell, S. Dak., in 1883. The uni- 
versity consists of a College of Liberal Arts, and 
schools of education, commerce, elocution, and 
art. Tlicre is also a preparatory academy m 
connection with the university. The total en- 
rolment m all departments in 1913 was 407. 
Of these, 133 were in the College of Lilieral Arts, 
1,34 in the School of Music, and 124 in the School 
of Commerce. The endowment of the univer- 
sity in 1914 was $250,000, and the annual in- 
come about $40,000. The library contained 
40,000 volumes. The president is William Grant 
Seaman, Ph.D. 

DAKSHA, dllk'sliA. A deity in Hindu my- 
tliology, represented as having a goat’s head and 
regarded as a son of Brahma (qv.). His name 
means the dexterous or clever god, and m the 
oldest of the Vedas he is accounted especially as 
a progenitor of the race of the gods. His daugh- 
ter Uma, according to later mythology, was 
married te Siva (q.v,). Owing to an affront 
received in connection with a great sacrificial 
feast, Siva slew Daksha and cut off his head. 
The acme is portrayed in Hindu sculpture. Siva 
later restored his father-in-law' to life and re- 
placed his head, which had accidentally been de- 
stroyed, by the 'head of a goat, which the god 
still wfcars. 

DALA6UETE, A town of Cebu, 

Philiupines. 46 miles southwest of Cebu (Map: 
Philippine Islands, D 6). It is situated on tne 
coast, at the mouth of the river of the same 
name. Dalaguete was founded in 1711. Pop., 
1903, 21.3154. 

DALAI-LAMA, da-la'^la'ma. SeelAMAiSM. 

DAL’ARAGSIA. The ancient name appli^ 
to a district in Ireland, including the southern 
half of the prei^t (kmnty of Antrim and tim 
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ensftern the Cottaty of Bowa. The aaa^ 

is not to be e^foaaded with Balriada (^.v.), 
as Dalaradia, or ‘*I)al Araidh,” takoi its name 
from ‘*Fiadha Ariad,” a kiag of Ulster of the 
Irian ra^, while Dalriada belonged to the race 
of Heremon, A Pictieh colony from Scjotland 
i^ttied in Batayri^ia a century before the l^in- 
nmg of the Christian era. Consult Skene, Celtic 
Bcotl^nd (3 vols., Edinburgh, 1876-80). 

BAEAB HE. See BauBcaEUA. 

BAIiAYBAC, d^ai'rhk', Niccaas (1753- 
1809). A French dramatic cjomposcr, born at 
Muret, He was a pupil of Langld and in 1781 
produced his first oj^ra, Le petit souper. Its 
success encouraged him, and in the next 28 years 
he wrote no less than 61 operas, of which sev- 
eral became very popular. In 1798 he w^aa made 
a member of the Stockholm Academy and a little 
later a chevalier of the Legion of Honor. He 
died in Paris, and his bust is now in the foyer 
of the Op4ra Comique. 

BAEBEBCl, dai'bferK. The name of an an- 
cient German family, the members of which pos- 
sessed under the Holy Roman Empire the dig- 
nity of “First Knight of the Empire.” The most 
distinguished member of the family was KAbl 
Theodob, Baron von Dalbeeg (1744-1817), 
Archbishop of Mainz, and famous as a clerical 
magnate and patron of arts and letters. He 
assisted in the negotiations between Kapoleon 
and Pius VII at Pans in 1804 and was much 
esteemed, both personally and as a scholar and 
ecclesiastical prince, by such men as Wieland, 
Schiller, and GcH»tlie. *Hc was made Prince Pri- 
mate of the Confederation of the Rhine (1806) 
and Grand Duke of Frankfort (1810), but was 
constrained by public opinion to retire into pri- 
vate life on the fall of Napoleon (1814). His 
numerous writings are no longer of much value. 
For his Lt/e, consult Kramer (I^eipzig, 1821), 
and Beaulieu-Marconnay, Karl von Dalberg und 
seme Zeit (2 vols., 1879). 

BALBEBGIA, dSl-bgr'ji-A (Neo-Lat., named 
m honor of the Swedish botanist Dalberg), A 
genus of trees and climbing shrubs of the family 
Ijeguminosae, having a stalked membranous pod, 
which is flat, tapers to both ends, and con- 
tains one to three flat seeds. The leaves are 
pinnate, with a terminal leaflet. All the species, 
about 75 m number, are natives of warm cli- 
mates. ^me of them are valuable timber trees, 
particularly the sissoo of Bengal {Dalhergta 
818800 )^ much prized, and more extensively used 
in the north of India than any other timber tree 
except the sal (q.v. ) . The sissoo extends through 
India to Afghanistan, growing at elevations up 
to 5000 feet. The trees become 60 feet high, the 
wood is elastic, seasons well, does not warp, and 
has a greater transverse strength than teak or 
sal. Dalbergta latifolia furnish^ the East In- 
dian rosewo^, or Malabar blackwood, which at- 
tains a diameter of 6 feet. The wood is heavy, 
dark, and very strong, and is extensively used in 
cabinetwork, for ship knees, gun carnages, and 
agricultural implements. Dalbergia mgra and 
Dalbergm miscolobmm of Brazil furnish valu- 
able woods for export. Ecmtophgllum mone- 
tarutf a related tree, a native of Surinam, yields 
a resin very similar to dragon’s blood. See 
ibmxwooD. 

B’ABBEBT, dAl'bar', Eugkn Fbancis 
Chabubs. See Ai.BEm', 

BA3XBOZE, dAMcrhz', Emile Jacques (1865- 
). A Swiss eompewer and origiiiator of a 
syst^ of rhythmic training, eurythmies. He was 


bora of Swiss paimts at Vi^na, July 6, IW6. 
bat liv^ in Geneva from 1873 to 1910, While 
purstung the study of literature at tlie Univer- 
sity of Geneva, he also attended the 
tory. Later he studied with Fuchs, Gmedener, 
and Bruckner at the Vienna Conservatory, and 
also wito Delib^ (orchestration) in Paris. In 
1892 he became professor of harmony and sol- 
the Conservatory of Geneva. It was 
here that he first conceived Ills idM. of laying 
special stress on rhythm. He hc^pitt by insisting 
on his pupils heating the time with tlieir hands. 
Gradually the feet and the entire bqdy were 
called into play, thus ethrd mating the music 
with elaborate and grm'cful rh^ithmie movement. 
He liad developed his ideas to a considerable ex- 
tent when he sueceetled in interesting the 
French psychologist Edouard Claparide, and 
together with him he elaborated a apwial ter- 
minology and reduced his practice to a system. 
When his request to have his system introduced 
as a regular course into the conservatory was 
refused, he resigned and left Geneva. aI Ilel- 
lerau, near Dresden, he established in 1910 a 
special school for eurythmies, of which he was 
thereafter tlie director. The fame of this insti- 
tution spread rapidly, so that within three years 
the system found its way into many schools of 
Germany, France, Russia, and England, lu 
1913 it was introducetl into Bryn Mawr College, 
and two special schools were established in New 
York and Chicago respectively. Balcroze’s com- 
positions show considerable inventive power and 
originality, but are deficient in formal structure. 
They include two operas, Janxe (1893) and 
Hancho Panza (1897); La Vetll^e and IWme 
Alpestre for soli, chorus, and orchestra; a violin 
concerto, a string quartet and some really excel- 
lent songs. 

BALE, David (1739-1806). A Scottish man- 
ufacturer, born at St<;warton, Ayrshire, He se- 
cured the use of Arkwright’s spinning patent, 
founded the New Lanark mills, and subsequently 
other important establishments, and became 
widely known for his many benevolences. Rob- 
ert Owen married his daughter and succeeded 
him in the Lanark mills. Dale w^as the founder 
and chief pastor of a Scottish church of Con- 
gregational principles, the members of which 
were called Dalites, or Old Independents. 

BAlLE, James Wilkinson (1812-81). An 
American Presbyterian divine. He graduated 
in 1831 at the University of Pennsylvania and 
studied medicine there after studying theology 
at Andover and Princeton, was ordained in 1837, 
but had to give up his plan of being a foreign 
missionary, and was pastor from 1845 to 1876, 
with his last charge at Wayne, Pa. He 4i<*d at 
Media, Pa. He wrote the elaborate works on 
baptism: Classic (1867), Judaic (1869), Jo- 
hannic (1871), and Christie and Patristic Bap- 
tism (1874). For his biography, consult James 
Roberts (Philadelphia, 1886). 

BALE, Richard (1756-1826). An American 
naval officer. At the opening of the Revolu- 
tionary War he entered the English service, but 
afterward Joined the American navy, served 
under John Barry in the brig hemngion and 
later as first lieutenant under Paul Jones and 
gained distinction in the engagement betweaa 
the Bm Homme Rwhard and the Serapis, He 
was several times taken prisoner. After the 
declaration of peace with England he was ap 
pointed captain and in 1801 had command of 
the squadron sent against Tripoli. (See Bar- 
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Bi»y Powins^ WITH.) He fi^|ned in 

1802 mA the rest of hi* life in r^r^oit. 

DAM, Roniar? Wmiam ( IS^-OS ) . An Eng- 
lish Congre^thmal minister an4 author. He 
wa« hcnm in London, gradual at the Univer- 
sity of London in 1853, and in the same y«i,r was 
ordain*^ to the ministry and became pastor of 
Carr’s Lane Chapel, Birmingham. He was chair- 
man of the Congregational Union in 1868 and 
1869, edited The CmgregatimaUet for seven 
years, and in 1877 visited the United States to 
give the Lyman Be^icher lectures on preaching 
at tlie Yale Divinity School. In 1891 he was 
president of the first International Council of 
Congregationalists. He was influential in mu- 
nicipal politics and was a member of the Bir- 
mingham school board. Among his writings 
are: a bli^aphy (1861) of John Angell 
James, cqpastor of Carr’s Lane Chapel; The 
Jewish Temple and the Christian Church (ISQZ ) ; 
The Atommmt (1875) ; Impressions of America 
(1878); Congregational Church Polity (1885); 
The PellmcsMp of Christ (1891) ; and a History 
of English Congregationalism^ completed by his 
son (1907). 

DALE, 8m Thomas (T-1619). A Colonial 
governor of Virginia. He served for some time 
as an English officer in the Netherlands and in 
1606 was knighted by King James. In 16 U he 
was sent to Virginia, by the London Company, 
with supplies, and, in the absence of Lord de la 
Warr te.v.), the Governor-General, assumed 
control of the government, acting as Deputy Gov- 
ernor from May till August of this year. He 
was nominally reliev<*d in August of this year by 
Sir Thomas Gates, but nevertheless remaintMi 
the leading spirit of the Colony, holding the 
position of Iiigh Marslial, and from 1614 to 
1616 was again in full control. He returned to 
England in 1616, was put in command of a fleet 
sent out by the East India Company against the 
Dutch in 1618, defeated a Dutch fleet off the site 
of the present Batavia in November of this year, 
and in 1619 died at Masulipatam, India. His 
administration in Virginia vs as remarkable for 
its pitiless severity. Finding the colonists de- 
jected, listless, and disinelined to work, he placed 
them under martial law and republished a code 
which 18 always known as ‘’Dale's Code,” whose 
rigor has liecome proverbial. The years 1611-16 
were long known among the colonists as “the 
five years of slavery.” Dale founded a new set- 
tlement at Henrico* and also Bermuda Hundred, 
overcame the Appomattox Indians, and by ap- 
portioning some of the lands among private in- 
dividuals took the first step towards abolishing 
the pernicious communal system. His settle- 
ment at Henrico practically saved the Colony 
from destruction; for he thereby secured a more 
healthful location, thus preventing disease, and 
also a place comparatively safe from Indian at- 
tack, thus enabling the colonists to raise a sup- 
ply of corn. His administration of affairs was 
approved by the London (‘ompany, and Sir Ed- 
win Sandys (q.v.), one of the most influential 
members, said in 1619 that “Dale . . . with 
great and constant severity reclaymed almost 
miraculously those idle and disordered people, 
and ivdue^ them to labor and an hon^t mshion 
of life.” Much information concerning Dale and 
his administration is given in Brown, The Getic- 
sis of the United States (Boston, 1890), and The 
First RepmUie In Ammca (ib., 1898). A copy 
of “Dale’s Laws” may \m found in Force, Tracts 
and Other Papws Relating to the Colonies 


Amerim, vol. iii (Washington, 1836-46). Con- 
sult also Prince, “The First Criminal Cc^e of 
Virginia,” in the Report of the American Hwtori- 
eal Association for 1899 (Washington, 19(K)); 
Bruce, Economic History of FIrgtnIu, voL i 
(New York, 1907). 

DALE^ Thomas Nelson (1845- ). An 

American geologist, bom in New York City. He 
joined (1885) the United States Geological Sur- 
vey, of which he became geologist in 1892. From 
1893 to 1901 he was instractor in geology and 
botany at Williams College. He is author of 
The Scientific Spirit Applied to Living Subjects 
(1913), and also of the following bulletins of 
the United States Geological Survey: Structural 
Details in the Green Mountain Region and in 
Eastern New York (1902) ; Geology of the Hud- 
son Valley (1904); The Granites of Maine 
(1907) ; The Chief Commercial Granites of Mas- 
sachusetts, Rew Hampshire, and Rhode Island 
(1908); The Commercial Granites of Vermont 
(1909); The Granites of Connecticut (1911); 
The Commercial Marbles of Western Vermont 
(1912). 

DALECAELIA, daie-kar^i-^, or DA- 
LAENE, daTir-ne. An old province of Sweden, 
now forming the Lan of Kopparberg or Falun. 
The Dalecarlians are celebrated for the part they 
took under Gustavus Vasa in freeing their coun- 
try from tlie yoke of Christian II of Denmark 
in 1510~2.L 

Besides the peasants who till the soil, there 
is a large numlier who are engaged in industrial 
occupations, especially in the manufacture of 
wood pulp and different steel trades due to the 
existence of extensive forests and iron mines in 
this region. 

D’ALEMBERT, d&TaN’bar' (1717-83). The 
assumed name of .Jean le Rond, a French mathe- 
matician, philosopher, and encyclopopdist. He 
was the natural son of Chevalier Destouches and 
Madame de Tenein and was left as an infant on 
the steps of the chapel of 8t. Jean le Rond, from 
which he received I: is name. He was tenderly 
reared by a glazier’s wife, his father contribut- 
ing secretly to his support, and was educated by 
Jansenists at the Colh^ge Mazarin, where he 
show'cd a brilliant promise in mathematics, phys- 
ics, and astronomy, to which he reverted after 
essaying law and medicine. At 22 he published 
a scholarly M^moire sur le ealcul inHgral ; at 24 
another, Sur la refraction des corps sohdes. His 
Traiti de dynamtque (1743) marks an epoch 
in mechanical philosophy This work is based 
on the theory known as* D’Alembert’s principle, 
discovered by him at the age of 26 and expressed 
in the proposition: The impressed forces are 
equivalent to the effective force. His Rifiemons 
sur la cause genirale des rents (1746) contains 
the first conception of the calculus of partial 
differences. In 1749 he published the first ana- 
Ijrtieal solution of the precession of the equi- 
noxes. He was made a member of the Academy 
of Sciences in 1741, and in 1754 of the French 
Academy, whose perpetual secretary he became 
in 1772. As such lie wrote a ^ries of Eloges of 
members deceased between 1770 and 1772. In 
1751 he undertook, with Diderot, the editing of 
the great French Eneydopidie, and, though be 
withdrew from the editorship in 1758, because of 
government interference with the publication, he 
continued to contribute articles in science and 
philosophy. Very noteworthy is his preliminary 
disix»ur^, or general Introdu^on, to the work, in 
which he traws in bixmd outlines the ev^uHon 



oi civilimfcion, ^lea^e, art* 

Am artide of kls om OeneFa iavolTed Mm ia a 
edlebrai^ disptotie with Roti^aa on tli^ mauto 
of CalTiBism and the ifn^ as timchers of marais* 
Mfantime Ms aeimtifie work had attrw^ted the 
atf^tion of Fi^arkk 11, who offet^ 

him the presidaicy of the l^rlia Academy. 
Ckitharine II of Russia offered him (l?02> IW,* 
WH) frai^ a year as tu^r to her scm. This he 
al^ Alined. David Hume left him a le^cy of 
£200, and on the reconuneiidation of Pope fitene* 
diet XIV he was admittod to membership in the 
Institute of Bolc^a (1755). But he continued 
to live simply, being by nature a plain, independ- 
ent, bluff, benevolent, thou^ sometimes rude 
man. He was a totM abstainer from alcohol. 
His last years are closely associated with the 
name of Mile, de FEspinasse (q.v.), whom he 
learned to admiie at the literary salon of Mme. 
du Deffand (q.v. ). She nursed him during a 
serious illness in 1765, and they were never after 
separated, though not a breath of scandal at- 
tached to their connection till her death (1776), 
a shock from whicli he never recovered. D'Alem- 
bert is fully as important for his personality as 
for his works. VTiile he ranks among the first 
geometricians of his century, he was not so 
highly esteemed in literature and philosophy, 
though his works abound in ingenious and often 
profound thoughts, and his style is always clear 
and firm. He gave learning an official status in 
French society and did a great service to letters, 
both by his example and by his Essai 8ur les gens 
de lettres (1753), in fostering the independence 
of his class from subserviency to social promi- 
nence and political power. This essay expired 
thoroughly and finally the evils of patronage. 
His religious opinions, once the subject of eager 
controversy, are revealed as a tolerant theism in 
his correspondence with Voltaire, published in 
Bossange’s partial edition of D’Alembert’s Works 
(1821). Condorcet’s Ehge of him before the 
French Academy (1784) gives a judicious ac- 
count of D’Alembert’s life and writings. Con- 
sult Bertrand, D'Alemhert (Paris, 1889), and 
Tallentyre, “D'Alembert, the Thinker,” in his 
The Friends of Voltaire (London, 1906), 

DALilH, da'l^n, (Nils) Gustaf (1869- 
). A Swedish engineer and expert on gas 
lighting He was bom in Stenstorp and was 
educated at the Gothenburg Engineering Insti- 
tute and the Zurich Polyteehnicum. An eminent 
consulting engineer, he was employed by the 
Swedish Carbide and Acetone Company (1005) 
and then by the Swedish Gas-Accumulator Com- 
pany. He invented a method for dissolving ace- 
tylene in acetone which is used for automatic 
lighting in unmanned lighthouses and for rail- 
way signals; and he improved hot-air tuihines, 
air compressors, and milking machines. In 1912 
he receiv'ed the Nobel priise in physics and in 
1913 was elected to the Royal Swedish Acad«ny 
of Science. He wroto te<3ini<»l papers and a 
book, Chetnische Teehnologis des Papier s (1911). 

DAD€1AB<N0, Gio^e (c.1626-87). A Scot- 
tish writer, who interested himself in the sub- 
ject of a universal language and in the methods 
of teaching the deaf and dumb. He was bom at 
Aberdeen, studio at Maiischal Ckfik^, and 
afterward kept a school in Oxford for 30 years. 
His Ars Bignorunif Vuigo Character Unieermlis 
et TAngua FhUmophim (1661) is an attempt to 
represent and classify ideas by specific arbitrary 
characters irresp^ive of words. His Buiasca- 
loeophus, or the Beaf and Dumb Man's Tutor 
VoL. VI,— 29 


A 

{ 16^) was dealpiM **to bring the way of t^wh* 
ing tike dmf man to tmd and write as ««ar m 
possible to that of teachiip young ones to 
imd uMeritend Hieir motoear toi^gue.** 

A oity In Biurtiioy and 

c^intm, Tex., and the county soat of the latter, 
280 miles west of Oklahonui City,^ Okla., uu the 
Fort Worth and Denver «ynd too CWei^o, Rock 
Island, and Gulf railroads (Htep: Texiw, A 1). 
It contains machine sho]^ of the Rook Mand 
system and has cattle, sheep, and horae-raisi&g 
interests. Dalliart was incorporated ha IWl. 
Pop., 1910, 2580. 

DAXiHOHSIE, d&l-hSTto or dftl-hou'to* A 
popular summer report and port of entry, tom 
capital of j^tigouche Co., New Brunswiel^ 
Canada (Map. Nw Brunswick. Cl). It is sit- 
uated on the Intercolonial Railway, at the 
mouth of the Restigotmhe estuary on Clialeurs 
^y, and has a lar^ and well-protected harlnir. 
St^nmhip connection with points along the 
coast is maintairnd. Good fishing and hunting 
Miound. Among the manufacturing industries 
are lumber and shingle mills. There is a good 
tmde in fresh and fror^n fish and also in luni- 
ber. Boating, bathing, and b^utiful hill wjenery 
are among tiie town’’8 varied attractions. Pop,, 
1901, 862 ; 1911, 1650. 

BAIiHOtTSIE, James Andbbw Bboxjn Ram- 
sat, tenth Eak. and first Mabqitis of (1812- 
60). A governor-general of India. The third 
son of the ninth Earl, he was born at Dalbousie 
Castle, Midlothian, Scotland, April 22, 1812. 
He was educated at Harrow and Oxford. In 
1837 he was elected Conservative member of 
Parliament for Haddingtonshire, and at the 
death of his father in 1838 became Earl of Dal- 
housie and took his seat in the House of Lords. 
In 1843 he was apjKiinted Vice President of the 
Board of Trade and in 1846 succeeded Glad- 
stone as President. His administration at the 
time of the so-called “Railway Mania’* marked 
his ability, and at the chani^ of ministry in 
1846 Lord John Russell paid him a rare com- 
pliment in asking him to remain in office to 
complete his work. In 1847 he became the 
youngest governor-general ever sent to India. 
His administration, through additions of terri- 
tory, development of resources railways, 
canals, and other public improvements, forms 
an important era in Indian history, although, 
on account of his reduction of the array of cxjcu- 
pation, the Indian Mutiny was subsequently 
laid to his charge. He was the recipient of 
many honors and in 1849 was created Maiquis 
of Dalhonsie. In 1850 he returned to England 
as an invalid and died after a lingering illness, 
Dec. 19, 1800. Consult: Arnold, Historg of the 
Marquis of Dalhousi^s AdmmistraiUm of British 
India (London, 1862-65) ; the Duke of Argyll, 
India under Dalhousie md Canning (London, 
1865) ; Trotter, lAfe of Dalhousie, in the “Btatei- 
men Series” (London, 1889) ; Oswell, “Final 
Development of the Company’s Rule,” in Bketohes 
of the Balers of InMa, vol. i (Oxford, 19(^) ; 
Gilliat, **ltord Dalhousie: a masterful Ruler,” 
in Heroes of Modem India (London, 1910) ; 
Prieate Letters^ edited by Baird (Edinburgh, 
1910). 

dfi^Ahdr. An opera Sm^ana 
(q.v.), first produced in Prague, May 16, 1868, 

DALIH, da-l#n', Olof von (1708^3). **The 
Father of nuMlimn Swedish poetry,” wh^ liter- 
ary maturity i« known in Sweden as tlm of 
Dalin,” a periodi of transition from the tmmft- 





imim €j| G^smn to that <rf Ff«iidh, «Bd ««pe- 
etalto SnilM, Iftoraiy lie wm fmm in 

the rrotiBto ef HaHand, Ang. W, 1708, toe aon 
of a €lerg|rinafi. He etMied at li^, -w^t to 
^dtoolm aa totor, end entoi^ tlte'^ciw tondce 
in 1701. In 1700 he began to iM«e anonyniofiiely 
a Ittotory we^ly, Argm^ toafr iwon 

mam widely poptder tor Ito pgaant wit. Delia 
aimonne^ hia editortol|i, pnMialied fh&uphU 
«ho«f Criiimtm; a ecwiteOy, fhs Jmlom Man 
11788); a tragrty, Bryafewito (1780); and tUe 
witty Storp of fhe Horse (1780), tliTough whito 
runs a satire on the history of Sweden, following 
it by another aatiin m eontempomry pcditics, 
AprU Werfc of owr (Horious Ttme. Dalin’s higli- 
e^ poetle fight ia S$eedMk Freedom ( 1742), a di- 
daeHe allegory. In 17S1 he was made tutor of 
the Crown ^inee Hater King Cuatarus III), 
and eowimiasioiied hy Queen I^ui^ Ulrika, ais* 
tor ol Frediriek the Great, to write a Hutorif of 
Bweim (4 vole., 1747"-82). She also eonsulted 
him in etrtablifhing the Academy of Arts and 
Sciem^i (1768), of which he was made m:re- 
tory. In this year he was made Privy Councilor, 
but fell under suspk*ion of political intrigue and 
wiMi hanitoed from the court, to which he re* 
iumetl in 1761, two ymrs l>efore his daith at 
Ilrottningholm, Aug. 12, 1788, Dalin’s selected 
Works (issued in 1787 hy his half brother) show 
little of really pemmnent value, but his per- 
sonal Influence was path hrt^aknig and transform- 
ii^ in the national literature. Com;ult 
Otof Dahnt an claborato bicgraphy in Swedish 
(llpsala, 1908), and also a sketcli m the \or- 
disk Formljebok, vol. v ( Stm'kholra, 1906). 

DALKEITH, dftl-kC‘th'. A market town of 
Scotland, 6 miles southeast of Edinburgh ( Map . 
Scotland, K 4). It has a corn markcNt, a large 
and commodious market hall, erected in 18.14; 
manufaetures of carpets, brusiies, and bricks, 
besides iron foundries and tanneries. There are 
la^ coal mines near by. Much truck garden- 
ing for Edinburgh is carried on m the neighbor- 
ing «iuntry, Ihilkeith arose around an ancient 
mi^k, which was long a stronghold. It was 
suwessivHy held by the Grahafns, the Douglases, 
the Earls of Morton, and the Earls of Buccleuch 
Dalkeith Palace, the chief seat of the Duke of 
Buccleuch and Queensberry, built about 1700 on 
the site of the old is a large square struc- 

ture overhanging the Nortli Esk. Three times 
English rulers have occupied the palace on visito 
to tkotlaad. Three miles to the south of the 
town lies Cockpen, which took its place in litera- 
ture in Baronms Hainie’s lyric, “The l^aird of 
Oackpen.” Pop. (polk© bur|^i), 1901, 6713; 
1911, 7019. 

DAIX, Gaw)I.ini; Witto Healy (1822-1912). 
An American author and philanthropist, born in 
Boston. She lectured frequency on theological 
«ub|ects and on questiems associated with the 
fUnHioratiou of conditiOYis affecting woman and 
was a founder of the Social Science Association, 
toe ooBstitutimi of which she Iram^. For many 
y«wra she ccmducted a cls^s in litonMure and 
mcMils at her home in Watoington. With Mrs. 
Pakline Wr^ht Davis she founded fan, a jtmr- 
nal devotod to woman’s ri^ts and the pioneer 
publication of its kind in B<»8ton. The wrilUiags 
cl Mrs. Dali are devoted chiefly to a diacu*»ion 
of toe fights of woiMiu. and lier work caiDtled 
The Oirfiepe, the Market^ m»d the or 

Womaa’a Melotim to Edwmtmm^ Mmplf^mmt, 
mod Oitimmhip (IM7), is a widely known eem- 
liilmtioai to toat subject. is also author 


of Wlwsf im Reallif Know obmi Blmkmpmm 
11886; 2d cdL, 1886); Namreth (1903); Poff 
BeUs (1905). 

BALL, WtlmaM HEAI.EY (1845- ). An 

Ameri^n natumlist, born in Bc»ton. He was a 
speeia) f^dent under I^is Agassiz. In 1865-fi8 
he accompanied the International Telegraph ex- 
pedition to Alatoa, and from 1871 to 1884 he 
was on the United States Coast Survey of Ala^. 
In 1880 he became honorary curator of the 
United States National Museum, aud in 1893 
prof^sor of invertebrate paleontolc^ at the 
Wagner Institute of S<*ience, Philadelphia. In 
1884-1905 he was paleontoli^at to the United 
States Geological Survey. He wrote works on 
the natural history of Alaska, such as Almka 
and Us Resources (1870) ; Reports of the MoP 
Imoa of the Blake Empedition (1880-90) ; Mol- 
lusm of the Southwestern (Joast of the Umted 
States (1890). 

DALLABXJS. See Dkihut. 

BAI/LAS. A town and the county i«at of 
Paulding Co., Oa., 34 miles northwest of At- 
lanta, on the Southern and the Seaboard Air 
Line railroads (Map; Georgia, B 2). There are 
cotton yam, hosiery mills, and several gold 
mines. New Hope Church, 4 miles from Dallas, 
was the scene of a sharp conflict (May 25-28, 
1864 ) between the armies of General Sherman and 
General .lohnston. I’op., 1900, 044; 1910, 1259. 

DALLAS. A city and the county «>at of 
Polk Co., Greg., 63 miles southwest of Port- 
land, on tiie Southern Pacific, the Salem, Fall 
City and Western, and the Indeptmdence and 
Monmouth railroads, and on La t'reole Creek 
(Map; Oregm, B 3). It is situated in the fer- 
tile Willamette valley, has lumber, saw, and 
planing mills, and railroad machine shops, and 
manufactures flour, woolen gotsls, sashes and 
doors, organs, foundry products, and tanned 
leather, the industrial interests Ixdng promoted 
by good water power. Sandstone is quarried in 
the vicinity. Dallas was settled in 1849 and in 
1891 was chartered as a city. It contains a 
Carnegie library. Pop,, 1890, 848; 1910, 2124. 

DAJLLAS. Tlie leading manufacturing city 
of Texas and the county seat of Dallas County, 
situated 185 miles (direct) north-northeast of 
Austin, the State capital, on Trinity River, and 
on the Chicago, Rock Island, and Gulf, the Gulf, 
Coharado, anti Santa Fe, the St. liouiss South - 
westorn, the St. Louis and San Francist;o, the 
Trinity and Brazos valley, the Texas and Pacific, 
the Houston and Texas Central, the Texas and 
New Orleans, and the Missouri, Ivansas, and 
Texas railroads, and on several interurban trol- 
ley lines (Map: Texas, D ,*1). Dallas is the seat 
of the Southern Methotlist University, which has 
a campus of 625 acres and a $2,000,000 endow- 
ment. There are a number of other educational 
institutions, including the University of Dallas 
aad St. Mark’s €oU«^. Other noteworthy fea- 
tures are the municipal building, a fine Carnegie 
library, Baptist Memorial Sanitarium, St. Paul’s 
Sanitarium, two city hospitals, the caGiedrals 
of St. Mattoews and the Sacred Heart, a con- 
crete viaduct across Trinity River to Oak Cliff, 
and the courthouse. A city plan has b^n 
adopted, and all devcAopments and changes are 
being made in accordance with it under the 
supervimcoi of a city -planning expert. Eight 
parks and playgrounds, ecan prising 713 acres, 
have been set aside City Park, Pair Park, and 
For^t Park wdth its zoo, are especially attrac- 
tive, A boulevard system of 62 miles is being 
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Tkm State Fair of Texas, whifk baa 
bare annuity aiii^ 1886, and wbicb in 1013 
bad IWfiOQ Tfiaitors, baa fronnda and penna- 
B«»t fir^roof bnildinp worth $1,364^00. Dal- 
laa Is we Imdli^ indt^rtoial eity of Texas. 

oisting, eem^t, eonle<^oi^ry and 
bOseiy products, l^Uier goods, men’s clotiiing, 
macbwe^hop pitiducta, and sheet-iron goods are 
amai% the principal manufacture. In the c«at- 
put of mddl^ and hame^ and cotton-gin ma- 
ehinerf Balias occupies one of the leading posi- 
tions in the w)uiitry. The city is situated in the 
hlack-waxy belt, me chief cotton-producing re- 
gion of Texaa. The larg^t island cotton market 
in the United Stntei, Balias handles 1,500,000 
hal^ of spot cotton a y^r. It ranks second in 
the coun^ in the distribution of agricultural 
Implements The city has a commission form 
of ^vernment, with a mayor, and four otbei 
emnmissioners who act as heads of the depart- 
ment of police and fire, street and public prop- 
erty, water works and sewerage, and revenue 
and finance. The mayor and eommissioners are 
elected by the people at large and appoint al) 
the other city officers, who are responsible to 
the commissioners. The city’s income in 1013 
was $2,072,072; expenditures, $1,606,4*27, the 
chief items of which w-ere $342,000 ifor education 
and $267,500 for streets. Because of the agri- 
cultural development of the surrounding region, 
the express and pa reel -post businesses of Dallas 
have made great gams, the former now being 
seventh in volume of all cities in the United 
States. In 1914 Dallas was chosen as one of 
the reserve centres under the Banking Act of 
1913. Pop., 1890, 38,067; 1900, 42,638; 1910, 
92,104; 1914 (local est.), 131,278. 

DALLAS, Alexander James (1759-1817). 
An American politician, lie was born in the 
island of Jamaica, was educated at Edinburgh 
and at Westminster, and in 1783 removtHi from 
Jamaica to Philadelphia, In 1785 he was ad- 
mitted to the bar and soon became prominent 
both as a lawyer and a politician. From 1810 
to 1814 Dallas w^as district attorney for the 
eastern district of Pennsylvania. He w'as Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in President Madison’s 
cabinet from 1814 to 1816, and it was on his 
recommendation that in 1816 C’ongress passed an 
act to incorporate a new* United States bank. 
For a time m 1815 he discharged the duties of 
the War as w’ell as of the Treasury Department, 
The bankrupt treasury that be found on enter- 
ing office he left with a surjilus of $20,000,000, 
and with a definite financial policy for the 
future. He published Reports of Cases Ruled 
and Adjudged hy the Courts of the United States 
and of Pennsylvania before and since the Revo- 
luUon (4 vols., 1790-1807) ; Address to the So- 
ciety of Constitutional Republicans (1805) ; 
Ea^osiiton of the Causes and Character of the 
War of mt-15 (1815). Consult Life and 
Writings of Alemnd&r James Balias, by his son, 
George^ Mifflin Dallas (Hiiladelphia, 1871). 

DALLAS, Gtobge Mtpflih (17^-1864). An 
American stat^man and diplomat. He was born 
in Philadelphia, the son of Alexander J. Dallas, 
graduated at Princeton in 1810 and was admitted 
to the bar in 1813, and amimpani^ Mr. Galla- 
tin in his ^J^ial mnbassy to St. Petersburg, as 
private secretary. On his return he practiced 
law and filled the offices of deputy attom^- 
general and mayor in Philadelphia; be was also 
district attorney for the eastern district of Penn- 
^Ivania in 1820-31- From 1831 to 1833 he rep- 


resented Pennsyhmnia ia tihe United Stat*^ 
ate and from 1838 to 1835 was Attorn^-G«aeral 
of Peaasylvania. la 1887 Im impotated 

Americaa Miaister at St. Peter^um but was 
recalled at his own reqm^t in 1830. Ihtim 1841 
to 1840 he was Vice Fresid^t of toe United 
States, and as such cast the deciding vote for 
toe Tariff Bill of 1846, Pr^ 1^ to 1861 he 
was Minister to the Court of St, James’s, where 
he was ^led upon to dml with two nuittmw of 
importance, the Central Ameriima and 

the reimll of the British Minister at Washington, 
Sir John Crampton, botli of whidh threatened 
for a time to cause considerable friction hetw’eea 
the British and American governments. Con- 
sult his Dmry of hia stay in 8t. Petersburg and 
in I^ndon (Philadelphia, 1802). 

DALLAS, Hobebt Charles (1754-1824). An 
English misecllamHiUH w'riter and a friend of 
Lord Byron. He was born at Kingston. Jamaica. 
He passed his life in Jamaica, the Cnited Rtates, 
England, and France. On his return from the 
East Byron showed Dallas the maiiiisiTipt of 
Childe Harold (first two cantos) and was en- 
couraged by Dallas to publish it. In gratitu<ie 
for his many services Byron gave him the sums 
rtH*eived for this poem and the Corsair. Dallas’s 
RecoUecHons of Lord Byron appeared in 1824. 
Dallas also wrote novels, tales, and tragiHlies. 

DALLES, dfilz (Fr., slabs, fla^tones). A 
term applied, in regions whieh have tieen under 
French influence, to rapids where the nwky river 
bed wears in smooth slabs, and conswquently 
especially to rapids produced by the narrowing 
of rivers between basaltic rmks. The best- 
known dalles are those in the Columbia, the 
Wisconsin, the St. Louis, Minn,, and the St. 
Croix, Minn. (qq.v.). 

DALLES, The, or Dalles City. A city and 
the comity seat of Wasco C’o., Oreg,, 85 'miles 
by rail east of Portland, on the (’olumbia Riv'er, 
at the head of navigation, on the Great Southern 
Railroad, and on the line of the Oregon-Wanh- 
ington Railroad and Navigation Company (Map: 
Oregon, D 2). The Dalles contains St. Mary’s 
Academy, a Carnegie library, and a hospital. 
The city carricss on an extensive trade in wool, 
live stock, grain, and fruit, its manufactures 
include flouring and planing mills, a wool-scour- 
ing plant, box factories, salmon and fruit can- 
nery, lumber yards, machine shops, etc. A Meth- 
odist mission, follow^ed by a trading station and 
military post, was established here in 1838, and 
the settlement was incorporated in 1858. The 
government is administered by a mayor, elected 
annually, and a munieipal council. The water 
works are owned by the city. Pop,, 1910, 4880. 

DALLES mDLAHS. Ree Chinook. 

DALLIH, Cyrus Edwin (1861- ), An 

American sculptor. He was horn at Bpringvilk, 
Utah, where he came into close contact with In- 
dian life, in the r^Iistic and impressive por- 
trayal of which he excels all other artists. Ho 
studio under Truman Bartlett in Boston and 
under Chapu in Paris, where Buffalo Bill’s Wild 
West Show inspired his first equestrian statue, 
toe “Signal for Peai^” (1890), which received 
a gold medal at the Chicago Exposition (1893), 
and is now in Lincoln Park in that city; this 
was followed in 1899 by “The Medicine Man” 
(Fairmount Park, Philadelphia), consider^ one 
of the most notable products of American sculp- 
ture. His other works include the marble statue 
of Sir Isaac Newton in tbe Congressional Library 
at Waahmgtoii; ‘^Don Quixote,” which reedned 
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a foM at the St. Kkpc^itlcii {1004) j 
the in«ttmjii€«it to the pioaecre ia Salt Xia^ C5i1^, 
and "Peace er War" ( 1006) ; aad ttie ‘*B«^Wkia’8 
Frajer** (1000). C<«i®ult his M^mphy by 
Down#, in Bm9% and Pmml, vol. v, aii^ Taft^ 
Sfintor^ af Amerimn Boutpture (New York, 
1003). 

BJl/MJrCI AH3> BTO^WBB, Babos. 

Botwer, Wm.iAM HiaiiT IiYTtoh. 

BAIi^INGBB, WnxiAM HBifiy ( 1841-1900 ) . 
An English scientl^, hora at Devonport. He 
entered the Wmhsynn ministry in 1861 and for 
many years preached in Bivarpool. But he also 
gave a gr^at deal of his time to scientific in- 
vestigation with tl» microscope, and this work 
he continned while acting as principal of Wesley 
Collfge, Sheffield (1880-88), as well as later. 
In 1880 he was mi^e a fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety and from 1883 to 1887 was president of 
the R<^al Microscopical Society. He also lec- 
tured at Cambridge and at Oxford and was 
senior lecturer to the Gilchrist Educational 
Trust. He wrote* Minute Forms of lAfe ( 1866) ; 
The Origin of Life (1878); The Creator and 
%Vhat we May Know of the Method of Creation 
(1887) ; and a thorough revision of Carpenter’s 
The Microscope and its Revelations (1001). 

BALB^ONOABO, d&I-On'gh-rd, Fbancesco 
(1808“T3). An Italian poet, novelist, and pa- 
triot, born near Treviso. Abandoning the priest- 
hood, for which he found himself unfitted, he 
started at Triest a revolutionary journal, the 
Fmilta^ served under Garibaldi in 1849, and, 
after living for some years in exile in Paris and 
Brussds, returned to Florence to accept a' chair 
of literature. Later he taught at Naples, He 
led a life full of sorrow and misfortune. He 
left a great variety of writings, including plays 
once quite popular. He is remembered chiefly, 
however, for his graceful and spirited poems, 
many of them in the Venetian dialect, and for 
having adopted the stornello, a particular form 
of folk poem, as a medium for patriotic verse, 
his famous StornelU politici. 

BALBtAK^ GtJSTAF (Hermann) fl855- 
). A German Orientalist, born in Niesky, 
Silesia, and educated at Mtiravian schools there 
and in Guadenfeld. In 1881 he was made in- 
structor in Old Testament theology at Guaden- 
feld and in 1887, after becoming doctor of 
philosophy at Leipzig, lectured in Belitzach’s 
Hebrew College. In 1891 he was appointed in- 
structor, and in 1896 professor, at the Univer- 
sity of Leipzig, from which in 1900 he went to 
a chair of theology at Halle. In 1902 he took 
charge of the German Evangelical Archeologi- 
cal Institute at Jerusalem, where he received 
appointments as Swedish Consul (1903) and 
Banish Consul (1910). His most important 
work was done in Palestine and includes: Oram- 
matik des pidisoh-palisHnischen Aram&isch 
(1804; revised 1905); AramSisch-neuhehriiisches 
Wmerbueh (1897-1901); Worte Jem (1808; 
Eng. by Bay, 19C^) ; Patdstinajahrhmh (1005 
etseq.) ; Pefru und seine FelsheiUgtiimer{\i0S ) ; 
Kem Petra-Forsehungm (1912). 

BAiaCAJUTlSS, d&Fm4.Bl't4z (named in 
honor of the geologist Dalman). A genus of 
foskl trllobit^ found in rocks of Omovician 
to I^oniwi age, especially in thoo* of the Si- 
lurian, in North America, Europe, Asia, and 
Austri^la. The carapace is depressed, with 
well-marked axis, is ovate in ouwne, tapering 
to the tail, and has 11 thoracic segments, with 
a large, often pointed, pygidium. The head 
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shield is towd, mmmtiiaes with an wniarfor 
point, and the g^al angl^ are pointM. The 
eyes are large and n»mlly well raised almve fhfe 
general surfaro and are provided with numerous 
distinct facets. The patella him a broad frontal 
lobe and three lateral lobes. Dalmanites has 
several related genera — Aemste, ChasmopSj Pterp- 
gometopuSf etc. — ^which differ in more or leim 
conspicuous features, and which are all mevAwtn 
of the family Phacopidae, of which the type 
genus is Phacops, About 100 species are known 
in the genus Dalnmmtes, and of th^e the best 
known are Dalmanites Hmulurus of tlm North 
American Niaj^ran series, its representative 
Dalmanites caudatus of the English Wenlock, 
and Dalmanites soctdlis of the Bohemian Or- 
dovician, See Phacops and Tbilobite. 

BALTflAJTU'THA (Lat., from Gk. AuX/oa- 
pov$d, DcUmanoutha) . A place mentioned in 
Mark viii. 10, as the locality to which Jesus re- 
tired after feeding the 4000. Its site is not cer- 
tainly identified. Matthew, in the parallel pas- 
sage (xv. 39), has "Magadan,” which, if taken 
for "Magdala,” must have been on the western 
shore of the lake, some 7 miles south of the Plain 
of Gennesaret. It is of interest to note that 
between Tiberias and Magdala there is a bowl- 
shaped valley or hollow, containing the ruins 
of a village and some more ancient foundations 
near several copious springs, called *Ain el- 
Bdrideh. The dragomans speak of this valley 
as W&dg Dalmamtthaf and it is possible that 
Matthew and Mark may refer to the same gen- 
eral locality. Consult Tristam, The Land of 
Israel, p. 413 (1876), and Sanday, Sacred Sites 
of the Oospels, p. 22 (1903). Burkitt, Earliest 
Sources of the Life of Jesus, p. 328 (1910), 
considers the name due to the confusion of the 
copyist who was struggling with a poorly legible 
text, but offers no suggestion as to what the 
original name may have been. 

BALICATIA, dai-m5'shl-i (Fr. Dalmatie, 
Ger. Dalmatien, It. DalmaziOf Serbo-Croatian, 
Dal mad fa, Gk. AaXfiarla, from the name of the 
former capital city of the province, Gk. AeX- 
plviov, Lat. Delmtnium or DaXm%um, an Illyrian 
word believed to signify a sheep pasture). The 
southernmost crownland of Austria, occupying 
a narrow strip of land along the Adriatic, and 
bordering on Croatia, Bosnia, the Herzegovina, 
and Montenegro (Map: Austria, E 5). Its area, 
including the adjacent islands, is 4956 square 
miles. The eastern j^rt of Balmatia belongs 
to the region of the JDinarie Alps, which form 
a wall on the side of Bosnia, while parallel to 
the coast rise the mountain chains of Oastella, 
Mosor, and a few others. The coast is deeply 
indented with numerous rock-bound bays and 
inlets and is skirted by many islands. The 
i^nery of the Dalmatian coast is famed for 
its picturesqueness. The Gulf of Cattaro is 
one of the finest natural harbors in Europe. 
The mountains are generally ecmappi^ of lime- 
stone and barren of ve^tation. The lim^^ne 
is porous, abounding in caverns and passages, 
BO that there is a system of underground water- 
courses. There are no rivers of importance. A 
few small lakes occur, and considerable tracts 
are covered with swamps and morass^ but 
most of the country suffers from drought, Dal- 
matia has almc^t a subtropical climate. Tbe 
average annual temperature varies between 57* 
and 63*. 

Owing to the frequency of political uphravals 
in Dalmatia, agriculture has been in a back- 
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sMU. In ISIS 1 ^^ 12 |i«r «gBt of the 
«fe» w» in lasable land; in additliMi, ’Fine- 
raard» garden, ^reliaiNi« etc., prohah);^ eover^d 
lese than 10 cent. The gef^imphieal poei- 
lioii of tibe r^oo makes it weO adap^ to tlie 
[ndthmtion of southern fmita. The vine and 
the idive grow profiiael|' on the cmast. The fa- 
motm mara^hino cordial comes from Dalmatia, 
wl^e; it is made from a oharry (marasca) pe- 
crdiar to the country. Fishing is carried on to 
a coffimderable esKtent. Cattle raising and dairy- 
ing are also of Bonm important. The chief 
mineral products are li^ite, asphalt, and ^It, 
mined m a small scale. The shipbuilding ‘and 
the wine and oil-prising industries should 
be mentioned* The most important ports are 
&ra, Eaguas, and Spalaio, Cereals are im- 
port^; olive oil, flsh, meat, hides, honey, wine, 
and asphalt are exported. In 1911 there were 
145 miles of railway, 153 telegraph offices, and 
217 post offices. 

Lc^l affairs are under the control of the 
Diet, consisting of 43 members, of whom 10 are 
elected by citizens paying a direct annual tax 
of at least 100 kronen, 8 by the towns, and 20 
by the rural communities, and the remaining 6 
<»nsist of the Roman Catholic Archbishop, the 
Greek Orthodox Bishop, and three representa- 
tives of the chambers of commerce of Zara, 
Ragusa, and Spalato. To the Lower House of 
the Austrian Parliament Dalmatia sends 11 
dele^tes, of whom tw'o are elected by indirect 
universal suffrage. The crownland is divided 
into 14 administrative districts. In 1911 there 
were 458 public elementary schcxils, with an 
enrollment of 58,606 pupils. There are five 
gymnasia and three realachulen. The ma- 
jority of the inhabitants, perhaps three-fourths, 
are illiterate. The population of Dalmatia in 
1890 was 527,426-, in 1900, 593,784; in 1910 
< census of December 31). 64.5.666, or 2.26 per 
cent of the population of Austria. Ac-eordmg 
to vernacular, in 1910, about 96.2 per cent of 
the inhabitants were Serbo-Croat, 2.8 per cent 
Italian, and 0.5 per cent German. Roman Cath- 
olics constituted over 83.3 per cent, and Greek 
Orthodox over 16.3 per cent. The population 
of the larger towns was as follows at the 1910 
census < population of eommunem in parenthe- 
sis) : Zara, capital of the crow-nlann, 14,056 
(36,595) ; Spalato. 21,407 (27.492) : Sebenico, 
12,588 (29,579) ; Ragusa, 8958 (14.367) ; Biatta, 
6837 ( 8862). The Dalmatians are tall and 
short-headed (height, 1.715 m,; index, 87). 
They are suppos^ to be fundamentally the 
modem representatives of the ancient Illyrians, 
subjected by Augustus and modified afterward 
by Mceso-Goths, Avars, and Slavs. These Dal- 
matian Slavs often figure under the name of 
Morlaks. Capital, Zara (q.v.). 

In ancient times Dalmatia was inhabited by 
the Dalmatii, who for nearly 150 years resisted 
successfully the Romans, but who were finally 
subdued by Augustus. After the fall of the 
Western Empire Dalmatia, which had formed 
the southern part of the Province of Illyricam, 
was occupied by the Goths, from whom it was 
ts^en by the Byzantines. Early in the seventh 
ceBtnry the Crests and Serbs took jw^iession of 
the country districts, but not the cities, which 
were the places of refuge for the older popula- 
tion. Almut the banning of the twelfth cen- 
tury King ladislas of Hungary incorporah^ 
a |»rt of Dalmirfia with Croatia, while the other 
part was in the p<»seOTion of the Venetian Re- 


puhlk, the Doge «f which had in 998 asawed 
the title of of Dalin»tia, In the south 

the little Repuhlfe of R^iaa (q.v.) nmiateiBed 
an independent existenre. In the sixtieth 
tury most of the country wa« conquered by 
the Turks. In 1699 alm^ all eaccM'pt Ragusa 
was restored to Venire. By the Pi^ee of Oampo 
Formio (1797) Dalroatiar with Venice itself, 
breame subject to Austrian rule; and when Aus- 
tna, in 1805, retroceded it to Kapoleon, it was 
annexed to the Kingdom of Italy. In 18W it 
was constituted part of the dominion of the 
Illyrian Provinces. Since 1814 Dalmatia has 
formed part of the Austrian Empire. Consult; 
Jackson, Dctim^iia^ the Quarnrrn am4 fafHu, ete. 
(London, 1893) ; Freeman. and .Vcfghhor 

Lands of Fcntce (ib., 1881); Modrich, Dal- 
mazia (Turin. 1892) ; Royle, Dalmatm lllmimta 
(London, 1900). 

DALMATIA, Duke oe. Bee Boult. 

DALMATIA17 (dftl-ma'shnn) DOG. See 
CJoACll Doo. 

DALM A T TtC. In ecelcsiastical art and in 
the usage of the Roman Catholic church, the 
diatinguisljing vestment of a deacon or sub- 
deacon, taking its name from the ordinary cos- 
tume of Dalmatia. Pope Bylvreter, in the 
fourth century, ordered dea(‘ona to wear it in 
the church, it is also o-orn by hishops, cardi- 
nal priests, and abbots at pontifical functions 
As an ecclesiastical vestment it was originally 
white, with broad perpendicular stripes of pur- 
ple, it now follows the color of the day, with 
the stripes represented in embroidery. It 
reaches to the kmee and has wide sleeves* Con- 
sult Simpson, Use of Vrstmentn in the English 
Chureh (New York, 1909), and Namfa, Cos- 
tumes of Prelates of the Catholie Vhureh (Balti- 
more, Md„ 1909) , Bee CosTUifE. Eccijestasticat.. 

DALMOBlIS, dATmA'r5s', (^uarixss (IH71~ 
). A distinguished French dramatic tenor, 
horn at Nancy, His musical talent manifested 
itself at an early agy, and when only six years 
old be received systematic instruction. His first 
ambition was to become a violinist, and for this 
purpose he entered the conservatory at Nancy. 
Having to abandon tho violin after breaking 
his arm, he took up the horn. He continued 
his study at the Paris Gonservatory, won the 
first prize, and began his career as hornist in 
the Colonne orchestra. Prom 1888 to 1894 he 
was a member of the Lamoureux orchestra. 
At the same time he studied the *cello and at- 
tained considerable skill on this instrument 
also. Ever since his arrival in Paris he had 
felt a burning desire to become a great singer. 
His opportunity for study came in 18W, when 
he accepted a position as treicher of the horn 
at the conservatory at Lyons. Here Daupliin. 
one of the singing masters, heard him and 
trained bis voice. His d4but at Rouen in 1809 
was an emphatic success. His great fame began 
when in 1996 he appeared as one of the principal 
tenors of the Manhattan f^era House in New 
York. Ai^r his return to Europe the doors of 
the principal opera bouses were open to him, 
hut he would not bind himself permanently. 
Until the dissolution of the Manhatten Company 
in 1916 Dalmoris remained leading tenor of the 
organizatiem, and after that be was the fore- 
most tenor of the Chicago Opera Company. He 
is not only a grmt sinj^. but also an actor of 
more than ordinary ability. 

DALHY, dal^nl, or Taibeic, or Daiben. A 
seaport in Manchuria, on the peninsula of Liao- 
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tiing, aliQUt iO miles nortihi of Port Arthur 
(Map: China, P 4). The harbor of 132 acres, 
iec'frn© throughout the year, is deep enough for 
large vessels. The port was intended 1^ the 
Bumans to become the centre of their trade 
oa tte Pacific, especially with Japan and China. 
Although founded in 1890, Dalny has a csonsider- 
abl© and rapidly increasing fmpulation. It was 
cwcapied hy the Japanese, under General Oku, 
May 28, 1904, following the battle of Kin-Chow 
or Kanslian. The lease of it, tc^ether with the 
rest of the Liao4ung peninsuda, by Russia was 
tran»ferr(?d to Japan by the Treaty of Ports- 
nmuth. On Bept. X, 1906, it became a free port. 
Its commer^ has gr^tly increased in recent 
years. The Imports, which a decade ago were 
extremely small, w'ore in 1911 $17,047,199 and 
in 1913 $21,672,<XWi exports in 1911, $22,975,000, 
191.3, $28,973, (MKl. About three-fourths of the 
most important imports are from Japan, chiefly 
cotton goods and otlH*r manufactures. Soya- 
bean oil and cake are the articles of export. The 
area of the le^i^ territory is 1220 square miles 
and Its population in 1913 was about 510,000. 

DAIiOir, d4 W, IAim^:) Jules (1838-1902). 
The most eminent French sculptor, after Rodin, 
of the later nineteenth century. He was born 
in Paris, Dec. 31, 1838, the son of a glove maker. 
As a lad, he fought liehind the barricades of 
1848, and ever aftt^r he was Identified with the 
workingman's cause. His talent in modeling at- 
tracted the attention of Garpeaux, under whom 
he studied at the Ecoie des Juris I><»coratifB, and 
althtmgh he afterward was a pupji of the Clas- 
sicist Duret in the Ecoie des Beaux-Arts, Car- 
peaux was his real master. The young revolu- 
tionary held aloof from offldal contests, but ex- 
hibited with varying success until 1870, when 
his “Women Embroidering” obtained a prize. 
He was also occupitnl with dt*corative works, 
such as the four groups for the IIAtel Palva, 
and with designs ff>r goldsmith’s w'ork and cera- 
mics. Having held office under the Commune, he 
was corapelled in 1871 to flee to England. In Lon- 
don he was wtdcomed by his friend the painter 
Legros, who procured him commissions and 
aided him to secure an appointment as adjunct 
professor in the South Kensington Museum 
schools. The fruitful training which he gave 
liis pupils was the principal factor in breaking 
the dreary cla^ic traditions of British scu lpt ure 
and establishing its present excellence. While 
in London he modeled many terra-cotta busts, 
statuettes, and several statues, one of which, 
reproduced in bronze as “Maternity,” is in front 
of the Royal Exchange. After the general am- 
nesty oi^ 1879 he returned to Paris and soon re- 
ceived from the city the commission for his prin- 
cipal w'ork, the colosibal bronze “Triumph of the 
Republic,” in the Place de la Nation (l88()-89), 
one of the moat important public monuments in 
modern sculptures. The figure of the Republic 
towers over a chariot drawn by two lions, at- 
tended by the four figures of liberty, justice, free- 
dom, and peace. In 1883 he reived a medal 
of honor for two admirable high reliefs, “The 
Republic** and “Mirabeau Answering Dreux- 
Brei^,** the latter a eoni|M^ition of great power, 
now In the Chamber of wputies, A bronze cast 
of his group “Silenus” (1885) is in the Jardin 
de Luxembourg. In 1889 he was awarded the 
Grand Prix of the International Exposition. He 
was an officer of the Legion of Honor and the 
first pr^ident of the sculpture section of the 
secessionist SoddW Nationale des B^ux-Arts. 


Dslou may be weH e^ed the official ecul^»tm’ 
of the Third Republic. His powerful pidMfe 
monumente adorn the proviimiid citi^ as well 
as Paris. Herat of them ore ^ou{», in which 
the statue or bust of a hero surmoiuito the ped- 
estal with aUegori^l w other figures at the 
base. Among the best are the monument to 
Delacroix in the Luxembourg Gardens, that of 
the engineer Alphand with tibe stains of 
and thr^ others at the base, Iravoisi^^ in the 
amphitheatre of the Sorbonne, Gambetta at 
Bordeaux, and Hcrahe in Quiberon. He aloe exe- 
cuted many genre groups, ^eli€fs^ and portmit 
busts, such as thcrae of Charcot, l^jehefort, and 
others, and much d^orative work, archit^uml 
as well as ceramic, including the two celebrated 
vases in the Luxembourg. His last years w&re 
devoted to a colossal “Monument of Irabor,” lor 
which many plastic sketches survive, but which 
an untimely death prevented him from complet- 
ing. Dalou and Rodin are the most prominent 
and representative figures in French sculpture 
of the later nineteenth century. The former is 
the lo^cal successor of Rude and Garpeaux, 
whose influence appears in his work; but his 
art is al^ reminiscent of mediaeval sculpture 
and especially of the decorative art of the eight- 
eenth century. For, unlike Rodin, who broke 
entirely with the past, he insisted upon conserv- 
ing the national tradition. The best monograph 
on Dalou is by his friend Dreyfous (Paris, 
1003) ; see also that of Cornu, in Portraits d’Aier 
(ib., 1909). 

DAX*BiLA^A. The ancient name for the 
northern lialf of the Cuunty of Antrim in Ire- 
land, now known as “The Route.” The Dalriads 
are supposed to have descended from Carbry 
Riada ( Riogh-fhada, i.e., of the long wrist), a 
son of a chief of the Scots in Ireland, who ruled 
not only in the district of Ireland, named after 
him, but, according to Beda, crossed to Scotland 
and settled m the lands of the Piets. In the 
beginning of the sixth century the Dalriads, led 
by Fergus, passed over to Argylldbire, where 
they settled themselves permanently, and formed 
the kingdom of “Dalriada in ^bany.” The 
Scottish colonists increased so much in power 
that they threw off the yoke of Ireland and 
about 627 attempted to subdue that island, but 
were defeated at Magh Rath, in County Down. 
The Dalriads nevertheless extended their king- 
dom in Seotland, and in 844 their king, Ken- 
neth, became ICing of the Piets and thus united 
under one sceptre the Dalriads, or Scots, and 
the Piets. Later his kingdom was known as 
the Kingdom of Albany, or Scotland. Consult 
Skene, Celtic Scotland (3 vola., Edinburffh* 
1876-80). * 

PA L R YHPLE, dilFrlm-p’l, Axexxxueb ( 1737- 
1808). A British hydrographer; a younger 
brother of Sir David Dalrymple, Lord Hailes 
(q.v. ). He was born at New Hailes, near Edin- 
burgh, July 24, 1737. In 1752 he obtained an 
appointment in the East India Compajiy’s aerv- 
ice; but he labored under the disadvanta^ of 
youth and imperfect eduoition, until Lord Pi^t, 
Governor of the Presidency, ^ve him lessons in 
writing. In 1758 he made a voyi^ of observa- 
tion among the Eastern islands, and at Sulu 
ne^tiated a commercial trmty with the Sultan, 
which he rrtumed to consummate in 1762, but 
was unsuccessful. In 1765 he returned to Brit- 
ain and in 1775 was s^t to Madras as a memirar 
of council, but was recalled in two yesra, ap- 
parenGy without good reason. Four years later 





wm app«&n^ fajdi'cipapli^ la Um £i^ ladia 
Cosipanj sad sbomj f^cmvcd a penaioa* 
la lifiS, whea tb© firifclgb Admifiiltj' {'©solved 
to e^aMisb a iMJBul&r it was (^ferred os 
Dalrympk, who held it wstil hte sanumary dJ»‘ 
imi»ab wecasioned hy an ex&em of smi, oa May 

28, 1808. Depression at the hunuUstioa occa^ 
sioned his death, three W’eeks aiterward, on 
June 10, 1808, at Bdkrylelwne, London. He wrote 
a vast nninher of letters, pamphlete, eon- 
tain ing plans for the promoDoa of British com- 
merce in variotiB parts of the world, political 
dissertations, accounts of geographical expedi- 
tions, etc., and his library, containing valuable 
geographical and scienDfie works, was acquired 
by the Admiralty. 

DJJLBTMPLE, Sib David, Lobd Hailes 
(1726-92). A Scottish judge and antiquarian, 
born in Edinburgh, Oct. 28, 1726. He was the 
grandson of Sir David Dalrymple, youngest son 
of V'lscount Stair. Educabil at Eton, m Edin- 
burgh, and dually m Ltyden, he returntd to 
Scotland in 1746 and m 1748 was called to the 
Scottish bar. In 1766 he was appointed judge 
of the Court of Session, with the title of Lord 
Hailes, Ten years after, he was made Justiciary 
Lord. He set a high standard for humanitarian 
treatment of criminal eases — a practice W'hich 
was not prevalent at that time. He died Nov. 

29, 1792. He was a voluminous writer. Ilis 
most important works are. Annafft of Scotland, 
from the Accmston of Malcolm 111, Surnamcd 
Canmurc, to the Accession of Robert I (1776), 
with continuation to the Accession of the House 
of Stuart (1779) ; and An Inquiry into the Sec- 
ondary Causes which Mr. Gibbon Has Assigned 
to the Rapid Grouth of Chrutiamtq (1786). 
He also wrote woiks on legal antiquities and an- 
cient church history, edited old Scottish pcx'ms, 
and published biogiaphiial sketches of notalde 
Scotchmen. He was tlu* cstetimt*d friend and 
t orre^spondent of Dr. Johnson. Consult “Me- 
moirs of Lord Tlailcs,*' in late editions of the 
Inquiry. Consult also Boswell. Life of Johnson. 

DALBTMPLE, Si8 James, first Viscount 
Rtaib {1619-95). A Scottish lawyer and states- 
man. The son of a small proprietor in Ayrshire, 
he w^as born at Drummurchie in May, 1619. 
Educated at Glasgow^ and Edinburgh universi- 
ties, at an early age he entered the army raised 
in Gotland to repel the religious innovations of 
Charles I, but returned to civil and literary 
pursuits, and in 1641 was appointed professor 
of philosophy at Glasgow. In 1648 he entered 
as an advocate at the Scottish bar, where he 
rapidly acquired distinction. In 1649 and again 
in 1650 he was appointed secretory to the com- 
missioners sent to Holland by the Scottish Par- 
liament to treat with Charles II, and in 1657 
w'as induced to become one of the “commis- 
sioners for the administration of justice** in 
Scotland under Cromwell’s ^'ernraent. Dal- 
ryinple was a lioyalist, but resigned his seat in 
1664 on his refusal to take the “declaration** 
oath, W'hich denied the right of the nation to 
take up arras against the King, Charl^, how- 
ever, unwilling to lose so faithful a servant, 
allowed him to toke the oath in a modified form, 
and he returned to the bench. The King further 
honored him with a baronetcy and in 1671 ap- 
pointed him Lord President of the Court of S^- 
sioB. He was invariably the advocate of mod- 
erate measures. In 1681 be refuse to take the 
new tast with and resigned his apn^intmente. 
The same year he published the of 
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l^yden, he puMished at Kdtehttigh hit moL 
nous; and In 1^0, at Leytto, a Latte wmh 
mitiUed Hkysmlosm Rom He 

acc^panied the Prince of Orange tm hi* ex- 
pedition to England. William imj^tehM Mm 
Lord Pmident of the Ckmrt of deaMmi msA 
created him Viscount Btair, Loid aad 

Stanracr in 1690. He died in Edinhuigh, Hot. 
25, 1695. His daughter Janet, who died in IM9^ 
wuthin a month of her marriage to ItefiNur, 
Laird of Baldoon, is the original of Seott*8 Ante 
of Lammermoor. Consult Maekey, Memmm of 
Sir James Dalrymple^ First Vtmount Mtmr 
(Edinburgh, 1873), and Graham, Amiah ntte 
Correspondence of the Viscount and First md 
Second Earls of Stair (ib., 1875). 

DAXRYMPLE, Sib James (1-0,1714). The 
stHond son of Viscount Stair and the author 
of (yikcttom Concerning Scottish History Pre- 
ceding the Dmth of Havid I (1705). He was 
appointed one of the comniissartts of Edinburgh 
following his admission to membership of Hie 
faculty of advocates in 1675. He was made a 
baronet of Nova Scotia in 1698. As an antiquary 
he ranked among the best of his time. 

DAIiBTMPIJS, Bib John, first Eabl of Staiii 
(1648-1707). A Scottish statesman. He early 
became the leader of the Presbyterians in Sk»t- 
land, and in 1687 he bwame Ijord Advocate as 
a concession to that party. He took a leading 
part in the revolution of 1688 in Scotland and 
was one of those who brought the ofier of the 
Scottish crown to W'illiam and Mary. William 
reappointed him Lord Advocate, and in 1690, on 
his father’s elevation to a viscountey, he be- 
came the Master of Stair. But, inspired by 
his fanatical hatred for the Highland clans, he 
instigated the “MassaiTe of Glencoe,** which 
brouglit great odium on his head and forceti his 
retirement. At the accession of Anne (1702) 
he was a privy councilor for Scotland, and the 
next year he was created Earl of Stair. He 
earnestly promoted the union of Scotland with 
England, and his death from apoplexy, Jan. 8, 
1707, was very possibly brought alwut by his 
efforts in behalf of the treaty. Dalrymple was 
a strong partisan, and many of his acts are open 
to criticism, but his patriotism and love tor Scot- 
land are undoubted. Consult Graham, Annals 
and Correspondence of the i^iscotmt and First 
and Second Earls of Stair (Edinburgh, 1875), 

D ALB YMPXE, SiE John, of Crsnstoun 
(1726-1810). The grand^n of Sir James Dal- 
rymple* and author of Memoirs of Great Britain 
and Ireland from the Dissolution of the Last 
Parlianient of Charles U until the Sea Battle 
off La Hogue (3 vols., 1771), which created a 
simsation at its appearance, owing to the revela- 
tions it contained, culled from autlioritative 
state papers. 

DAXBTMPliJl, Sib John, se^mnd Eabl or 
Staib (1073-1747). A Scottish general and 
diplomat. Hie second son of the first Earl and 
grandi^n of Vi«i!ount Stair, he born te 
Edinburgh, July 20, 1073. When eight years 
old he killed his elder brother by the aiM^itentel 
discharge of a pIstoL Ali^ated from parental 
affection by this unhappy clrcumston*^, ho was 
pimped under the care of a clergyman, who by 
prudence and, htedpess develops fhh. 
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Fo€* Guards and gained high ^sitoetlon in 
mmmimii. In 1711 he retired 
the &tmft mm, when Omrm t anece^ed to 
iko #irone, Balrywple, wh© had heceme Earl of 
Stair by tlw d^th of his lath^^ in 1707, was 
made lord of the hed^bamher, Priif^ Councilor, 
and ^MUBiander in chief of the forces of Scot- 
land. In 1715 he ^^nt as Amlmssador to France 
and exhibits the M^imst ability in counteract- 
ing the ^hemmi 1m the relnstetement of the 
Pr€t«Bdw. Ihrt, as he Tefused to flatter his 
countiyttan, law, then high in favor with the 
mgent ^leam, he was recalled. For 22 years 
he Hv^ In r^tremeit at Kewliston, n«tr Edin- 
burgh, and devote himself chiefly to scientific 
agriculture, in which he originated distinct ad- 
vancements. He was the first to plant turnips 
and eablmges in tlm open fields. In 1742 he was 
sent as Ambassador to Holland and in the fol- 
lowing year served under George II at the battle 
ertf IhsWingen. Later he was made commander in 
chief of the forces of Great Britain. He died 
in Edinburgh, May 0, 1747. His Countess, a 
beautiful and cultured woman, who survived him 
12 y^rs, is the heroine of Scent’s novel My Aunt 
Mw^ery's Mirror. Consult Graham, Annals and 
Correspondence of the Viscount and First and 
Beeond Earls of (Stair (Edinburgh, 1875). 

BAX^GAABB, d&ls'ggrd, Christen (1824- 
1007). A Danish genre painter, l>orn at Knab- 
besholm, near Skive, Jutland. He studied at 
the Copenhagen Academy and under Kfirbye, 
was made professor of drawing at the Academy 
of Sorb in 1862, and was elected to the Copen- 
hagen Academy in 1872, His impressive de- 
lineations of Danish peasant life, showing a keen 
sense of observation and imbued with sincere 
sentiment, have justly caused him to be esteemed 
one of the typical masters of Denmark. Espe- 
cially noteworthy among them are; “Christmas 
Morning on a Farm” (1848) ; “Seizure for Debt” 
(1860); ‘'Fisherman and Daughter” (1854); 
“Mormons Visiting a Joiner’s Home” (1856); 
all in the Gallery at Cemenhagen and “The Fare- 
well” (I860), in the Museum at Aarhus. Con- 
sult his biography by Knud Sbborg (1902). 

BAXTOH, dgFton. A city ana the county 
seat of Whitfield Co., Ga., 98 miles nortb-north- 
w^t of Atlanta, on the Southern and the West- 
ern and Atlantic railrcaids (Map; Georgia, 
A 1). It is in a region po^ssing extensive 
depwits of iron, limestone, and manganese; ex- 
ports cotton, grain, and fruits, and has agricul- 
tural-implement and marble works, foundries, 
jail and convict ear factory, and machine shops, 
cotton mills, chair factory, and luml^r mius. 
I^ttl^ and incorporated* in 1848, Dalton is 
gOremed by a mayor chosen e^ry two years, a 
b^urd of aldermen, and three commissioners. 
The water works, and gas and dectiic-li^t 
plantai are owned bv the city. During the It^r 
part of TfWS and the spring of 1864 Dalton was 
the h^quarters of the Confederate General 
Joseph E, Johnston, who cN^mmanded the army 
for to© drfens© <rf Atlanto, Several minor bat- 
tles were fom^t In this vicinity. Pcm., 1896, 
8046; 1900, 4316 ; 1910, 5324. 

BAXTOH, A tmm in Berteshire Co., Mass,, 
S miles east o# Pittsfield, on tbe Beaton and 
Allmny Baitroad fliap: Massaebn^ts, A3). It 


^mtoias a puMic library. Hie chief manufac- 
tory are paper, woolens, and spark coil, the 
paper being of an unusually high grade and 
used by the govemmoit for currency. Pop., 
im 3914; 1910, 3568. 

BAXTOH, Hebmann (1833- ). A Ger- 

man Protytant theologian. He was born at 
Offenbach*ott-the*Main, Aug. 20, 1833; studied 
at Marburg, Berlin, and Heidelberg; was pastor 
of the German Reformed congre^tion in St. 
Petersburg (1858-88) and has since lived in 
Beiiin. He has written much on the history of 
religion in Russia, including Geschichte der 
refonnirtm Kirehe in Russland (1865); Jo- 
hannes a Lasco (1881; Eng. trans. 1886) ; Fer- 
fassungsgeschichte der evangehsch-lutherischen 
Kirehe in Eussland ( 1887 ) ; Urkundmtbuch der 
evangelisch-reformirten Kirehe in Russland 
(1888); Zur Geucissensfreiheit in Russland 
(1890); Die rusSische Kirehe (1891); Zur Ge- 
schichte der evangelischen Kirehe in Russland 
(1893-98); and also Lehenserinnerungm, vols. 
i-iii (1905-09). 

B’ ALTON, Johann Samuei. Eduabd. See 
Alton. 

BAXTON, John (1766-1844). A celebrated 
English chemist ,and natural philosopher, born 
at Eaglesfield, near Cockermouth, in Cumber- 
land. He received bis early education in the 
Quakers* school of his native place, and from 
1781 to 1793 acted as assistant and as joint 
manager in a boarding school kept by a relative 
in Kendal. Here his love of mathematical and 
physical studies was first developed. He wrote 
several mathematical essays and in 1788 com- 
menced a journal of meteorological observations, 
w’hieh he continued throughout his whole life. 
Prom 1793 to 1799 he was teacher of mathe- 
matics and the physical sciences in tbe new 
college at Manchester, where he chiefly resided 
during the remainder of his life, though fre- 
quently employed, after 1804, in giving lectures 
on chemistry in several large towns. In the 
years 1808 to 1810 he published his A"etr System 
of Chemical Philosophy (2 parts, London), to 
which he added a third part in 1827. In 1817 
he was appointed pryident of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society at Manchester. He was 
also a member of the Royal Society and of the 
Paris Academy and in 1833 received a pension 
of £150, afterw'ard raised to £300. In the same 
year Dalton’s friends and fellow townsmen col- 
lected £2000 to raise a statue to his honor, 
which was executed by Chantrey and placed at 
the entrance of the l^oyal Institution in Man- 
chester. Dalton was also honored by tbe Univer- 
sity of Oxford with the dej^ee of D.C.L. and 
with that of LL.D. by the University of Edin- 
burgh. His chief physical researches were those 
on the constitution of mixed gasy, on the force 
of steam, on the elasticity of vapors, and on 
the expansion of gases by heat. In chemistrv 
he distinguished himself by his progressive devel- 
opment of the atomic theory (see Chemistsy), 
as also by his researches on the absorption 
of gases by water, on carbonic acid, «»rbu- 
retted hydrt^n, etc. His papers are mostly 
contained in the Memoirs of the Literary and 
PMIosophiml Society of Mam^hester, the PMl- 
osophiml Tmnmeti&ns, Nicholson's PhRosoph- 
Journal, and Thomson's Annals of Phi- 
losophy, Besidy these, we have his Meteoro- 
logical Essays and Ohseri'ations (Londmt, 1793: 
2d ed., 1834). Profound, patient, and intoitive, 
Dalton had precii^ly the faculties requisite for 
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has i^Qlttti^ii^ tJhe sei^Mit of aaa 

hiMs fi«M^ a gfmtar number «f Taluabbe 
re^ta tbsMf perim^, my «lber Mm mm in' 
troduc^ into physical science* la bk ln^ts 
Daltoa was simple ; in bis imuii^rs, te- 

^rved, bvA kindly. Consiilt mad Harden, 
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Tkm»-g (Kew Ytak, 1806), and Meldrmm, Awga^ 
dro atid Umlt(m (Aberdeen, 1904, Unireraity 
Stadia I . 

BAJCi^Oir, John Cmx (18i&-80l. An Ameri- 
can physiologist and physician. He was bom 
in Chelmsford, Mass., and graduated at Harvard 
in 1844 and at the Harvard Medical Sehocd in 
1847. He was professor of physiology saci^a- 
sively m the University of Buffalo, in the Ver- 
mont Medical College, and in the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, and in 1888 succeeded 
Alonzo Clark as president of the last. Duruig 
the Civil War he served as surgeon in the Fed- 
eral array. He contributed many articles on 
medical subjects to scientific journals and, in 
addition, published a Trratvse on Human Phgai- 
ology (18591; A Treatise (m Human Physiol- 
ogy for Schools^ Families, and Colleges (1868) ; 
The Experimental Method of Medicine (1882); 
Docinnee of the Circulation (1884); Topo- 
graphical Anatomy of the Brain (1885). 

DAJLTON-IH-TORNESS, dftPton-in-fftr'n^. 
A market town in Lancashire, England, on the 
peninsula of Furness, about 4 miles northeast 
of Barrow-in-Furness (^lap: England, C 2). 
The church of St. Mary, restored, is famous as 
the burial place of the painter George Romney, 
A eanal about 3 miles long connects the town 
with the Irish Sea. It has extensive iron mines 
and iron works. Pop., 1890, 13,306; 1901, 13,- 
020; 1911, 10,763. 

DAL'TONISM. See Colob Blindness. 

DALTON’S LAW. See Gases, General 
Properties op. 

D’ALVIELLA, dbl-vyeni, Count Goblet 
(1846- ), A Belgian legislator and writer, 

born at Brussels. He served m the Belgian Par- 
liament and as rector of the University of Brus- 
sels, and was Hibbert lecturer at Oxford in 1891. 
As correspondent of the Independance Beige, he 
went to India with Edward VI 1, tlien Prince of 
Wal^; later he was Envoy Extraordinary to 
Constantinople; and for long he tvas director of 
tlie Revue Belgique ; finally he became Vice Presi- 
dent of the Belgian Senate, and professor in 
the University of Brussels. His publications 
include; Sahara and Lapland (1874); Inde et 
Himalaya (1877; 2d ed., 1880) j Contemporary 
Evolution of Rehgtous Thought in England, 
America, and India (1885); The Migration of 
Symbols (1894) ; Ce que VInde doit d U Qrhce 
(1807); Eleustma de quelques prohUmes rela- 
tifs aux mysi^es d^Eleums ( 1903 ) ; A travers 
le Far West, souvenirs dee Etats-Unis (19{HI); 
J/Umpermti de Bruxelles peiMant son troisi^me 
quart de si^cle (1909); Croyamces, Rites, In- 
stitutions (3 vols., 1911). 

DALY, Abnol® (1875- ). An Americ^ 

actor, bom in Brooklyn, N. Y. He made his 
first stage appearance in 1802 in The Jolly 
Squire. He b^ame known especially as a pro- 
ducer of the dramas of Bernard Shaw, having 
brought out that playwright’s Candida (1^3), 
and Mrs. Warren’s Profession and You Never 
Can Tell (10M), and having toured with Arms 
and the Man, Canada, and The Man of Besting 
in 1906. In 1911 be played the part M Bnuit- 


sehll, in Arms md the Man at to# AMtedmt 

Theatre iu Loiwkm. He ampear^ la 

John Regan in 1913-14 in New Ymrk. , 

DALY, dt’in cmtJt Emm mn-44U ^ 
French architect and writer m MchtoteKe, 
bom at Verdun, Mei»e. Hia principid work aa 
an architeet is the miri^ratitHi of the 
of St. Cecilia at Alhi, lor whioli were 

shown at the Exposition la 1856. But tot work 
upon which his reputation roste k to# 
mental joumiU, ^et'ue 4» TemMtt^ere 

et des travaux publics (1840-00). *Uhe 45 vol- 
umes contain a theoretical and practical Hbfwry 
of architecture. Among his other pB^lloidioBa 
are; Lm motifs hut tongues d^&rchitecture et de 
sculpture d'omement (1874); IMrekitmtute 
funhaire (1870); L’Arohitmture pHvie am 
XlX^me si^de (Pans, 1870-77) ; Motifs iKoer# 
de serrurene (ib., 1881-82) , Des hautes 4t«^s 
d’ architecture ( 1889 ) . 

DATiY, Chablib Patrick (1816-00), An 
American jurist and geo|prapher, born in New 
York City. He was admitted to the bar in 1837 
and was Chief Justice of tlie Court of Common 
Pleas in New York for 27 years, until retired by 
the age limit in 1868. From its organimtion in 
1864 until his death, Judge Daly was president 
of the American Geographical f^iety. Besides 
his Hist(mical Sketch of the Judicial Tribunals 
of Neio Fork (1855), and many legal papers of 
importance, he wrote? When Was tte Drama In- 
troduced into Amerioaf <1864); First Settle- 
ment of Jews in North America (1876) ; What 
ue Know of Maps and Map-Makipg before 
Mercator (1879); and a History of Physical 
Geography. 

DALY, John Augustin (18^18-99). An 
American playwright and theatrical manager. 
He w^as bom at Plymouth, N. 0., and educated 
at Norfolk, Va., and in the public achools of New 
York City. |le was dramatic critic for the Sun- 
day Coumer in 1850 and held similar positions 
on the Express, Citizen, Sun, and Timm for 
some years. Meanwhile he was pro<lu 0 ing adap- 
tations of several plays, and in 1867 hi» first 
original success, Under the Gaslight, was brought 
out at the New York Theatre. In 1869 he opuned 
in Twenty-Fourth Street the playhouse known as 
the Fifth Avenue Theatre, which, with such 
“stars” as Fanny Davenport, Mrs, Scott Siddoas, 
E. L. Davenport, and Clara Morris, quickly be- 
came very popiUar. After the destruction of 
this theatre by fire and an interval of a few 
months in another, he opened, in 1874, Daly’s 
Fifth Avenue Theatre, which he managed till 
1877. In 1879 he returned, after a year of study 
in Europe, and opened the Imuse since known as 
Daly’s Theatre on Broadway, near Thirtieth 
Street, which he controlled until the time of 
his sudden death in Paris. Mr. Daly liad in his 
comfwiny at various times many of the 
known players in America. For years Miss Ada 
Behan was his leading actress. Several times 
he went with his whole company to California, 
to England, and to Germany and France. In 
1893 ht leas^ a theatre in London. He wrote 
many adaptations from German and French 
plays, one of his earli^ efforts being from Mo- 
senthaTs Dvorak m In the long list Of 

works which he wrote cw adapted are; Bwwm, 
Pique, Under the GmUght, The Railroad of Love, 
Seven-Tumntg-Might, The Great Unknown, Love 
on Crutches, and The Imst Word (1800), Mr. 
I>aly was es^dally noted for excellence In scepic 
presentation, and his Shafce^imrean rwivak 
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bttT« wmtm pmiie bdik in ttfs wamtrr 

a»4 In In 1894 he wm pT^OTt©4%ith 

the L^tare mdial of the Unweralty <rf Notre 
lad. He wm a gf^l kiok loY«r «i4 ^ade 
a colleetion of pliit^ m bibHeal mth> 

jecte, Thaekewy, etc., whicfe was mM at mndAm 
in tte aettteJEtoeiit of his e^te, BesM^ Ms ^lays 
and dnumatk adaftoticms, he wimi the antMir of 
A Trihutn to the Aolreee am4 the 
Womm fl888), and varlowi ndnor articles. 

WMlitf JmwpK WmMtm <1840- ). An 

AmeriaMi Jurist, bom at Plywoiith, N. C. He 
stndied law in Mew York City in 185&-62, was 
admitted to the hnr in 1802, and from 1870 to 
1890 was a Jnd]^ of the Court of Common Pleas 
(if Mew Yora, of which he in the latkr year be- 
came Chief Justin. In 1806-08 he was a justice 
of the State Supreme Court and in 1000 was ap- 
pointed Unitedt States Law Commissioner to 
Porto Eico, 

JiJLLT, Bm MMJkcnr Bowes {1830- ). 

A CamklimK administrator. He was born at 
Qui^oe and was educated at 8t. Mary’s College, 
Osecdt, England. He entered the le^al profession 
and was emled to the bar in 1864. tn 1878-87 he 
represfflBkd Halifaic in the House of Commons 
in the Conservative interest, and in 1882-86 was 
Speaker of the House. In 1800 he was 
apj^inted Lieutenant Oovemor of Nova Scotia, 
and in 1805 he was appointed for a second term, 
vH^ich expired in 1000. He was knighted the 
same ^ear. He became known as a prominent 
Imperialist. 

BALT, Thomas Mayne (1852-1911). A 
Canadian lawyer and statmnan. He was born 
at Stratford, Ontario, was educated at Upper 
Canada College, and was called to tlie bar in 
1870. He later entered municipal life and was 
a member of the Stratford city council and pub- 
lic school board; but removed to Manitoba, and 
in 1887-00 was a ConsiTvative member of the 
House of Commons. During 1802-00 he was 
Minister of the Interior in we administrations 
of Sir John Thompson and Sir Mackenzie Bow- 
ell, During his ofllcial term he w<’nt abroad 
on a mission in connection with the reorganiza- 
tion of the Canadian immigration system, in be- 
half of which he carrit*d into effect important 
reforms. In 1897 he went to Eossland, British 
Columbia, where he became police commissioner; 
and he removed afterward to Winnipeg, where 
he was police magistrate in 1901-08. In 1000- 
11 he was judge of tlie juvenile court in that 
city. He published The Canadian Sp*rtt of the 
North^Weet (1907). lie was an ardent im- 
perial federationist. 

BALTEILL'’, or BALZIILL', Thomas (c,H^9- 
1086). A Scottish general, born at Binns, Lin- 
lithgowshire, In 1042 he aeeoinpanied Gen. Role 
ert Monro in the expedition to Ireland and 
foi^ht in 1051 at Woroeskr and in 10,54 in the 
Midland wsbellion. Especially excluded by 
Oromvmll from the Act of Grace* he took service 
under the Cmr of Russia and participated as 
a general again^ the Turk* and Tatars. In 16^ 
he was app^nted by Charles II commander in 
chief of toe forces in Srotland and wim particu- 
larly cwminiMiioiied to repress the Covenanterm 
His def^t of the Covenanting troops at BuUmn 
Gr^n was follow^ by cruelti^ which made his 
name a bywiwd thro^h the countiy'side. A stub- 
born Royalist, he did not. says Crekhton, “shave 
his beaiu sin<^ the murder of K.ing Charles I.” 
In 1081 be mirolled the lament afterward 
known m ^e Soots Gteys. 


BAX, Tomm^s. A guard of dou^ m tMj 
placed by a tinker around a cavity to confine tite 
melted mekil mstil it “sets.” It is worthli^ 
after use; hence the vernacular expr^ion, “not 
worth a tinker’s dam.’’ 

BAXA, Mfmk (I^t.). A gaz^Ue (Oaz^la 
damn) of the Sudan, with short fyrate horns and 
no dark band on the sides. See Gazelu®, 

D AMA QES fOP. damage j damage, Fr. dom~ 
mage, from Lat. danmum, loss ) . The pecuniary 
recompense given by a court of law to <me who 
has sirffercsd an invasion of a legal right tlirough 
the act of another. The right invaded may be 
one which the plaintiff enjoys in comin<m with 
other members of society, as, e.g., his ri]^t to 
have his persrni or property not interfered with ; 
or his right not to be injured through the negli- 
gence of others; or it may be a right which he 
has acquired through entering into a special 
legal relation with another, as by contract. 

But, although the law furnishes a legal remedy 
for every violation of a legal right, that remedy 
18 not always an action for damages. The en- 
tire jurisdiction of the equity tribunals is con- 
cerned with remedies of a different order — ^as 
injunction, the specific enforcement of contracts, 
etc. — ^the remedy of damages being for the most 
part left to the courts of common law. Further- 
more, not even at common law does every inva- 
sion of a legal right give rise to an action for 
damages. The breach of a condition, e.g., is 
remediable only by action on the part of the one' 
injured restoring both parties to tlieir fonner 
condition. Thus, if the condition was attached 
to a sale of land or goods, its breach enables the 
injured party to rescind the transaction and 
place himself in statu quo, but not to sue for 
damages. 

Strictly speaking, the term “damages” is not 
applnabie to all cases of a recovery of money 
for infringement of legal rights, but only to 
such as call for an estimate or admeasurement 
by the court or jury of the injury suiTered and 
of the proper compensation to be made theretor. 
Where the damages are liquidated, i.e., where 
the amount to be recovered is fixed in advance 
by agreement of the parties, they are not dam- 
ages in the technical sense of the term. Thus, 
an action to recover the amount payable on a 
bond, or the amount due for goods sold and de- 
livered. or to recover a sum of money paid to 
the defendant by mistake, is not an action for 
damages, but an action to recover a debt. But 
where the amount claimed is not ascertained, as 
where an injury has been done to a man's char- 
acter or property, or in the ordinary case of 
breach oi contract, the action will be to recover 
the damages suffered through the defendant's 
wrongful act or default. The complaint or dec- 
laration of the plaintiff sets forth an estimate 
of Hic daniaims sustained by him, the amount of 
which wall then be comdiisively ascertained by 
the court or jury (usually the latter) ujmn prin- 
ciples determint^ by law! 

The principles upon which damaii^s are meas- 
ured by the courte vary according to the nature 
of the right infringed and TOmetiBaes of the act 
by which it was violated, and are of a most 
illogical and unsatisfactory character. To a 
considerable extent tM?y are still influenced by 
considerations wlucb Wong rather to the €»n- 
ditifuis and fWi^p of primitive sotsiety than to 
those whkh now govern the relatioiis of the 
partif» and the adininistraticai of Jimtice, In 
tWr origin daoM^es were a pcouniarT comma- 
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Imaei not om any principle of r^ltaMon, but 
on tbm^ of Mtisfacticoi to ifte injured party, it 
wm a keg towards the orderly admlnistra* 
Umk of jiisti^ wh«ft tte rictim of a theft was 
compelied to satined with four tim^ the 
raliiffi ^ the thing token, instead of scourging 
the thief and selling him into slavery, as was 
the law of the Twelve Tables. But the damages 
m awarded were aa clearly vindictive in charac- 
ter as wim the harsher penalty of the earlier law, 
and this vindictiye element still snrvives in the 
modem law of damages. Thus, it is still the 
law in England and in many of the United States 
that a tenant who commito willM waste on the 
premises shall pay thrice the amount of the 
damage commit^, and that a tenant who re- 
fuses to quit after due notice shall thereafter 
jmy his landlord double rent. To the same prin- 
ciple is due the doctrine of a^yravation of dam- 
ages, or ‘‘vindictive,” “retrihutory,” or "exem- 
plary” dama^i, which permits a recovery in 
exce^ of the actual damage suffered in ceitoin 
cases of br^ch of promise of marriage, libel, 
slander, and seduction. There was abundant 
justification for furnishing this solace to the 
vindictive feelings of the injured party in an 
age when it was necessary to buy him off from 
a more violent vindication of tkem, but it is 
submitted that the survival of this barbarous 
principle into our milder age cannot bi* justified. 

Obviously, the sound principle for the award 
of damages is that of restitution rather than of 
satisfaction — the restoring to the injured party 
of the property of which he has been deprived, or 
making to him due compensation for the injury 
sustained by him — and this principle is generally 
followed by our law in most actions other than 
those above referred to. It is expressed in the 
phrase that damages are limited to the loss 
which the plaintiff has actually sustained. In 
practice, however, a more restricted rule is fid- 
lowed, the defendant b<‘ing liable only for such 
damages as he did in fact contemplate or which 
are the natural and probable consequences of his 
acts, whether contemplated by him or not. This 
rule is equally applicable in eases of contract and 
of tort and operates to exclude what are called 
"remote” or merely "consequential” damages. 
That, imder a perfect system, the latter would 
also be included in an award of damages can 
hardly be doubted, but the judicial distrust of 
the jury, by whom, both in England and Amer- 
ica, the award is usually nmde, has induced the 
courts to adopt the narrower rule. 

Damirs are also an available remedy in some 
cases of injury, even where no actual loss has 
keen sustain^i. It is the violation of a legal 
right, and not the detriment or loss resulting 
therefrom, which furnishes the ground for an 
action for damans. Such an action, accordingly, 
is the appropriate remedy in the case of a tres- 
pass uj»n land, an unauthoriaaed interference 
with a watercourse, and the like, although no 
injury or serious inconvenience to the tenant or 
riparian proprietor r^ults. The damages to 
which the plaintiff is entitled in such a case are 
not "sttbitaBtial,” but "nominal,” And, on the 
otoer hand, where toss or harm is sustained, but 
without the viifia^on of a legal right, the dam- 
age is irremediaMe by any legal pro<^^. It is 
dnmsutn oMgue mjurm. 

For the meimare ol damages appropriate to 
the various daises of righto, see the aiticl^ in 
whkh toc«e righto and the rem^i^ for thmr 


infringement are considered. See specially 
CoNTSjunr? Toar*. QcASt Ck>imA€Tt IsrjrtMYi 
lAQvioATm HAMAom. C^»»dt; Holrn^, STke 
Commm Imw t Boston, IMl ) ; Esmft m Anirlo- 
Sawon Low fib., 1876)1 Mwtori^ 

prudmm (New York. Arthur G. Sedg- 

wick, Etemmts of Damagm (BcMSttoft, 1866) i 
id., Tremtim on tht Mmmre of fktmaffm (8th 
ed., New York, 1891 )t Sutherland, TrmHse on 
iho Law* of Damages (M ed., Chicago, 1063) t 
Mayne, Trmttse on the Imw of IMmagm (fith 
ed., London, 1894 ) ; Watson, Trmtim on the 
Law of Damages for Perstmal fnfuries (Char- 
lottesville, 1901) ? Harris, Ttraiist on Damagm 
by Corporations (Rochester, 1894). 

BAMAN, dft-mRn^ or Portug. BAMIO, d&- 
mouN'. A fortified seaport and district on the 
west coast of India, hclonging to the Portuguese 
since 1558. The town stands at the mouth of 
the Daman River, about 100 miles north of Bom- 
bay, and has a good harbor (Map. India, B 4). 
The neighborhood is well stocked with suitable 
timber W the building and repairing of ships, 
which largely employ the inhabitants. Though 
the land is fertile, it has been little cultivated. 
The principal crops are riei*, wheat, cereals, and 
tobacco. Daman baa important deep-sea fisheries 
and salt works. It also engages in weaving and 
dyeing and the manufacture of mats and basketo. 
There is a scarcity of fresh water. The district 
ifl an admin istriithe dependency of Goa, Area 
of district, 169 stpmre miles. Pop. of district 
1910, about 70,000. 

DAMAN, dft'mun (Syrian). An old name for 
the Syrian hy rax ( /Vocan'a syriaea), tlie "coney” 
of Scripture ( Prov. xxx. 24 28, etc ) , also called 
rook rabbit. See Hvrax, nnd cf. Dassie. 

DAMANHtTE, dft'miln-honr' (Egypt, Tcma- 
cn flftr, city of Horus, Lat. Jlvrmopohs Minor), 
A town of Lower Egypt, capital of the Province 
of Bchira (Map. Egypt, Cl). It is situated 
on the Mahmudieh Canal, and has a cotton giu 
and considerable commerce in cotton and woolen 
goods. Pop,, 1897, 32.122, 1907, 38,752. Known 
as Hcrniopolis Parva, it was the ancient "City of 
Ilorus.” 

damAo. •See Daman. 

DAMAB, or DHAMAB, dh-mRr'. A town of 
Yemen, Arabia, situntcil about 63 miles south of 
Sana, on the route to Mecca ( Map ; Arabia, with 
Turkey in Asia, Q 12), It is situated in the 
centre" of an agricultural district and carries on 
some trade in liorsca. Pop. about 20,000. 

BAMABAXANB, dR-n^'rR-liiid, See Gib- 
man BOUTIIW'EST Afbica. 

DAMASCTENING. Sec Damasebentno. 

BAMASCETHTS, NicolaOe. A Greek his- 
torian. He lived in the time of Augustus and 
Herwl the Great, at whose court he spent the 
greater part of his life. His principal work was 
a universal history in 144 liooks, of which only 
fragments remain. He also wrote an autobi- 
ography and a history of the erlucation of the 
Emperor. Fragment* of these works, as of the 
first seven books of his universal history, are 
preserved in the rollections of Constantinus 
Porphyrqgenitus. Nicolalis was. in philowphy, 
an adherent of the Peripatetic school and wrote 
a eompendiam of Arist^lianism. The histori- 
cal fragments are «Jited by Mttller, Fragmmtia 
Historieorum Qrmoxrmm, vol. ili (Paris, 1868- 
83). 

BAMAB^'OinffS ilM., from Gk. Aapdanfost Da- 
maskms), A NeG^latonic philosopher of tl^ 
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sixth ^mtmry A.o. He was bora at l^^mageas 
mnd wm the liuit teacher ol Ke«f»la^ieai 
at Atbims. When the pMtc^j^c sdw^hi were 
cl^«i by Imperial eiiet of J^iaiiok m 5^, fee, 
with Simflicitu, Prisciaa, aii4 ot^s, 

was foK«d to go to rearsia, Orf his unritmgs we 
ppwaM hi* book On Fwst Prinmphg, a discus* 
mm of the nature and attributes of God and of 
tfee human soul, a commentary to Aristotle, and 
an extract from his life of Isi^rus of Gaxa, pre- 
served by Photitts. His <M First Principles was 
edited by Rnelle i Paris, 188»), Consult Whit- 
taker, The Nm-PlM<mmts (Cambridge, 1901). 

DAMAJ KCXrS (Arab, Dimuhk-eah’Ph&m) . 
The largest city of Syria, Asiatic Turkey, and 
eapital of the vilayet of Syria ( Map t Turkey in 
Asia, G 6). It is situated in a plain at the 
eastern base of the Anti-I^ibanus, 5.1 miles south- 
east of Beirut, The city, with its beautiful sur- 
roundings and its abundant supply of water, has 
since the earliest times laen regarded by the 
Arabs as the most l>eautiful spot in tiie world 
and is supposed to have served as a model for 
the paradise described in the Koran. The ap- 
pearance of Damascus from a distance is im- 
pressive, but upon a closer inspection it is, like 
most Oriental cities, disappointing. It is about 
6 miles In circumference and is surrounded by 
partly ruined walls, piereetl by seven gates. 
The streets, with the exception of the “Straight 
Street,” on which St. Paul is suppo8**d to have 
lived, are crooketl and narrow. The houses are 
generally built in tlie Moorish style and not in- 
frequently combine a splendidly decorated in- 
terior with a plain and sombre exterior. The 
walls fronting the street are usually without 
window's ; the courts in the houses of the wealthy 
residents are adorned with splendid marble foun- 
tains, fine trees, and flowers. Damascus derives 
its water supply, by an excellent system of 
canals, conduits, and pipes, from the Barada, the 
Abana of the Old Testament, wdiicb traverses the 
city from west to east and divides the newer 
portion of the city on the north from the ancient 
walled city with its sectarian quarters on the 
south. The surrounding plain is rich in vine- 
yards, orchards, and ganiens, being well irrigated 
by the Barada, which, wparating into seven 
branches, loses itself in marshlands about 18 
miles east of the city. 

Damascus has over 200 raosoues. Of the 71 
large mo«|ues, that of the Ommiads is the most 
important. H is supposed to have l>een origi- 
nally a heathen temple converted into a Christian 
church at the end of the fourth century. It then 
contained what was helievetl to he the ht^d of 
,Tohn the Baptist and was named the church of 
Bt. tlohn. The aite of the church was later ac- 
quired by the sixth Omniiad caliph, who erected 
on it a mosque of fabulous spUmdor, according 
to the description of the Arabic writers. After 
the conquest of Damascus by Timur the mosque 
was despoiled. It covers a site erf 143 X 41% 
yards and Imt the shape of a basilica. It was 
partially df^troyt»d by Are in 1893, and, though 
stthseouotttiy rebuilt ' has l^t much of its his- 
torical intereat. The dome, 120 feet high, la 
flanks by three minarets, one 250 ^et high. 
Other mosques are the Sinftnfy^ wi^ 

its striking ^en-tiled minaret, and the Tsk- 
ktyeh, wi^ ite graceful minarets and dome, 
founded in 151€ c® the river Imnk to the nfcsi 
of the city as a refuge for indigent pilgrinm. 
TTiere are id» numerous heautifulfy mrmim^irted 
ehap^s. The eha|^l of Abraham in the northern 


suburb of Bui^h, the 1^^ ho^tal iu.tfee house 
of Kaaama, the hou^ of Ananias, the place of 
Paul^e ^mversiem near the ©emt ^te, and 
the point where he was lowered from tte walhi 
are traditionally eauetified loc^litim. Tim Ihig^ 
lish caaetery on the smtoe^ oemtains the gmve 
of B^kle the historian, who di^ here in ISffiL 

Damascus vms once a famous seat of learning 
and exmtained numerous schools in which gram- 
mar, theolt^, and jurisprudence were tar^ht. 
The higher schools, with a few exeejrfions, aie 
now closed, and Damascus as a centre of culture 
hag been surpassed by Cairo. Elementary edu- 
cation is provided to ^me extent by the mission- 
ary schools, and a number of hi^er schcols are 
conducted by the French orders. 

The municipal aflfairs are administered by a 
council in which Christians as well as Jewish 
residents are represented. Bama^us is the ^at 
of the governor {vah) of the vilayet of Syria 
and of the eommander of the S 5 rrian troops. The 
chief manufactures consist of silver and gold 
ornaments, stuffs interwoven with silver and gold 
threads, brass and copper work, and inlaid fur- 
niture. The manufacture of the blades for which 
Damascus was famous has ceased. The «mimei> 
cial importance of the city rests chiefly on the 
transit trade, which, however, has considerably 
declined since the construction of the Suez Canal. 
The bazaars of Dama^us are numerous and well 
kept, but they are generally pcmrly stocked, and 
the magnificent khans formerly thronged by mer- 
chants are now but indifferently attended. The 
exports, which amount to about $2,000,000 an- 
nually, consist chiefly of wool, hemp, grain, and 
animal products, grapcjs, and dried fruit. The 
imports amount to about 41/^ million dollars 
annually and consist chiefly of textiles, sugar, 
and rice. Damascus is connwted by rail with its 
port, Beirut, and is the northern terminus of the 
Damascus-Medina line. It is visited monthly by 
caravans from Aleppo. The population is vari- 
ously ^timated, a figure often quoted being 154,- 
000: a later estimate is 350,000. About three- 
fourths of the inhabitants are Mohammedans; 
Jews number upward of 11,000; and the rest are 
Christians of various denominations. The United 
States is represented by a consular agent. 

Damascus has been thought to be the oldest 
city in the world. Its foundation is attrilnited 
by Josephus to Uz, the son of Aram. The city 
was the seat of a kingdom at the time of the 
Hebrew monarchy. Subjugated by David, ac- 
cording to 2 Sam. viii. 5, 8, and TChron. xviii. 
6, it soon regained its independence and even 
rwovered suflTiciently to attack the Kingdom of 
Israel, weakened by internal strife. In the sec- 
ond half of the eighth century b.c. Damascus 
w’w conquered by Die J^syrians, under Tiglath- 
pileser III, and its inhabitant were carried 
away to the land of the conquerors and re- 
placed by colonies from Assyria. After the 
death of Alexander the Great Daimig^us beeanm 
part of the Kingdom of the ^leucidfie. Con- 
quered by Pompey in 64 ».c.. it became a depend- 
ency of Rome, under n^ieh H enjoved local 
autonomy and rep^ined a part of ite former 
prosperity. Christianity vms earlr Introduced 
into Damascus {wm Paui.), and the eitv became 
the seat of a blslif^rie. In 635 it was taken hr 
the Mcdiamnwdans, under whom rule it was tor 
a time (previous to the founding of B^ad) the 
residmme of the odiphs and was gr^tlV adorned 
and fortified. A^er an unsuc^i^l siege by the 
Crnaaders under ^Idwin in 1148, Damascus whs 
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tai»m H«^eddMi i» 1154, and, lA tte deatti 
of ^ Isttar, fft^ed into the hands of Saladin, 
iitoa di^ tar 11^. The Tietory of 'fttmer- 
hu^ ov«r I^BMiM^s in 1401 

pli^^ city in the hands of the Mongol eon- 
who after earacti^ a large tribnte from 
its remdents slmighter^ most of them and pil- 
laged ai^bnraed the city. It was mmi rehnilt 
and in 1516 was wrest^ from E^rpt by the 
Tnrks nsder Selim I. Eetak<m by the Egyptians 
under Ibrahim Pasha in 1882, Bamasens re- 
mained under the rule of Egypt until 1841, 
when, tc^ther with Syria, it was restored to 
Itirkey. An uprising of the Moslem population 
in 1860 r^ttited in the distraction of the Chris- 
tian i^rt^ and the massacre of about 6(KK) 
Christians. Consult: Porter, Five Years in Da- 
memms < London, 1870); Macintosh, Datnoactts 
amd its People (ib., 1882) •, and the article ‘"Da- 
ma^os,*’ in Panly-Wissowa’s Real-Encyclopa4%e 
der classwdken Alterttimsvnssensckaft (Stutt- 
gart 1801). 

Bj&JCA&^XIS l^LADE. See Damaskeening. 

DMJttf A S K. A textile with satin, twill, or 
taffeta figures on satin ground of the sarje color, 
the lines of the figures contrasting sharply with 
the lines of the ground and causing the shifting 
sheen that marks the appearance of damask as 
viewed from different angles. In satin damask 
the figures are in weft satin, the ground in warp 
satin. Just as tapestry (q.v.) is primarily a 
wool weave and a weft weave, so damask is pri- 
marily a silk weave and a warp weave, the 
figures of tapestry being formed by the manipu- 
lation of the weft on bobbins, the figures of 
damask by the manipulation of the warp with 
harness. In damask the weft, being shuttle- 
thrown the whole width of the warp, is manipu- 
lated with difficulty. In tapestry the warp 
threads, being divided into only two sets — one 
consisting of the odd threads, the other of the 
even threads — instead of five or more sets as in 
damask, permit plain weave only. Damask, 
then, marks the development of the loom to a 
point where the warp threads can be freely ma- 
nipulated to form figures. (See Weaving.) 
Most upholstery and drapery silk damasks have 
the figures in taffeta, giving a holder contrast 
than would the finer lines of the weft satin 
thrmds. Damasks are also woven in wool, linen, 
mercerized cotton, and other materials less ex- 
pensive than silk. 

An important class of damasks are those in 
linen and cotton intended for use as tablecloths 
and napkins, usually white (the finer grades 
being woven in the gmy and bleached after 
weaving), but sometimes (especially in the 
ccmrse grad^ and lor the eb^per and less civi- 
lised peoples) in red or blim. The better grades 
are made of very fine linen threads woven close, 
with hhe warp in eight or more sets, and in pat- 
terns that are often most Elaborate, picturing 
architecture and lands<mp^ ^d human figures, 
s^inst a comparatively plain or striped ground. 

Th» word **damask** has fmr gmierations been 
so cai^essly and ineorrectly us^ that it is still 
incorr^lv defined in almc^ all books of refer- 
ence In all language, and often employ^ inac- 
curately in museum labels and Per- 

h^s ^ siuipleidi and most comprehensive, 
thcm^ hardly the dleaiest, definition would de- 
scribe damai^ as ftat-figured mtm. 

or 

ZKG. Tim art of producing upon ordiimty steel 
certain ornaimmtei a^^^ran^ remmMing those 


on the fammis Dama^m blad^. AikmUmt i^s 
first drawn to this branch of indusfciy by 
Crusadera, who biou^t from to 

Eurcqm Bmny artid» i»ad«r of »periM' steel, 
such as sword blades and daggers. T|w^ wmm 
found te imssess not only great rfaatlcity, united 
with considerable hardni^, but their surface 
were covered with beautiful designs, formed by 
a tissue of dark liw» on a light ground, or 
light lines upon a dark graund, and o^slonally 
by the i^aying of gold on the steel-blue grouna. 
In genuine Damascus bladm the deigns run 
through the substance of the blade, and the 
watering, or regular, almost symmetrical, figur- 
ing, IS not worn off by fnctioni or even grinding. 
Imitations of the watering of Damascus steel 
are produced on common steel by etching with 
acids: and in this way landscapes, inscriptions, 
and ornaments and d^orationn in general, are 
imprinted on the steel-blue ground. Gold and 
silver are also inlaid in the higher class of sword 
blades and other articles. Gun barrels are occa- 
sionally subjected to the process of damaskeening. 

DAJCASTl^, dh-mas'tez from Gk. 4«- 

adcrys, Damast^s), OF StOEOM. A Greek his- 
torian. a contemporary of Herodotus. Accord- 
ing to Suidas, he wrote a Dtstorp of Qreeee, a 
work on the Am^esfors of Those who Warred 
Aga%nst Troy; and a Catalogue of NaUms and 
Towns. Strabo charges him with ignorance and 
credulity. Consult Mtiller^s Fragmenta JBmtori- 
corum (!ra corum (Pans. 1868-83). 

DAM^ASDS. The name of two popea — ^D am- 
ASU8 I, Saint (Pope 366-84), A Spaniard by 
extraction, be was born in Rome about 305. In 
355 he was nm<i(‘ archdeacon. On lua consecra- 
tion to the episcopal office ho was opposed by IJr- 
sicinue. who was the choice of a considerahle fac- 
tion, but finally acknowledged by all. His reign 
was far from peaceful. It was spent in subduing 
the still numerous Arians in tlu* West, in com- 
bating the heresy of ApollinariH, which he caused 
to lie condemned at the Council of Constantinople 
in 381, and in defending the cause of Paulinus 
against Meletius. He was a great friend of 8t. 
.Jerome and was primarily instrumental in in- 
ducing him to undertake the revision of the 
early Latin texts of the Bible, thus producing 
the version later known as the Vulgate. His 
works are in Migne, Pair. LuL, xiii. For his 
life, consult: Rade, Damasus, Btsahof von Rom 
(Freiburg, 1882) , Wittig, in Romische QuartaZ- 
schrift fUr chnstUche Alterthumskunds und fUr 
Kirvhengeschichte, 14th suppl. Heft (Freiburg, 
1902 ). — Damasus II (Pope, for 23 days from 
July 17, 1048). He was a Bavarian by birth, 
and Bishop of Brixen, in Tirol, when he was 
chewen Pope on the nomination of Emperor 
Henry ITT. He died in Palestrina, near Rome, 
Aug. *9, 1048. 

BAHBACH, dam'Mo, Otto (1831-99). A 
German jurist, born at Querfurt. In 1862 he 
was appoints Justiciary of the General (now 
Imperial) Post Office, Berlin. The copyright 
laws and the postal laws of the Empire were 
devised chiefly hy him. In 1873 he was appointed 
professor csrtraordinary of law in the University 
of Berlin. He wrote: PUnfzig Gutaehtm Uher 
yaehdrudt und NmhHldung (Leipzig, 1891); 
Das Tdegmfm-Btrafrmhi (£d ed., ib., 1897); 
Das Qesetz %her das Posttresen des Deutsehm 
Reichn erldut orj (6th ed., ib., 1900). 

BAMBUIt, dkm-b?55l'. A vast rock temple 
of the Buddhists in Ceylon, about 40 miles north 
uf Kandy, cimtaining^, among a profusiim of 
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carviip^ flgiur^ of Buddto of es^mi^rdiBary 

BAMS |OF.f Fr. danm from h&t S&mmOf 
l^m. of dommm, master, Set. dam&m, 
eosquerl^, Lat. dommer 0k. Hfmwt dmmt, 
dem^ to to.ine; (Kwngdbd with OHO. mm, 
Ger, mkm, leeL tewr, AS. tom^ Hng, foots). A 
0tle of honor which l^ag distinguished high- 
horn ladies from the wlv^si of eityeas and of the 
mmmonaltj in j^sieraL In tlwe age of chivalry 
it was customary evon for a to be so call^ 
by her chosen knight (“th# mn^ of lus heart,” 
of his thoughts, eto.). Hence, too, the Virgin 
mother was @yied in France *‘Hodre Dame” ( ‘onr 
JLftdy*), as the noLother of tl» whole human race. 
From damet with the |i««se8sive pronoun tm pre- 
fixed, arose an ordinary title of honor, answer- 
ing in mcMiem French to the English “Mrs.” A 
daughter of the of France was called Mch 

dame as soon as she came into the world; and 
this was also the sole title of the wife of the 
King’s eldest brother, who was himself known 
simply m Mem^w, In England the word 
”dan^,” though not much used, is now applied 
to married women of all classes. The word 
*‘madam” (or “ma’am”) is to-day the informal 
manner of address used in England for the 
Queen. A curious local usage at Eton College 
appli^ the title “dame” to men as well as to 
women in charge of the boys’ boarding bouses. 

DAME AVX CAMtLIAS, dAm A k&’mA’lyA', 
La (Fr., The Ladv of the Cainelliaa). A novel 
by the youngtw Dumas (1848), dramatized in 
1862. It has been translated under the title 
0amilie. The heroine is Marguerite Gautier, a 
courtesan. 

DAME BLANCHE, La (Pr., The Lady in 
White). An opera by Boieldicu (q.v.), first 
prwiuet^d in Paris, Dt*e. 10, 1826; in the United 
States, May. 1831 

DAMEBOW, dft'mc-rO, Heinrich Philipp 
AiWJST (1768“ 1866). A German physician, 
bom in Rtottin. He studied medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin and became professor extraor- 
dinary there in 1830, The following years of 
his life, with the exception of a few years dur- 
ing which he held oiTice in the Ministry of Pub- 
lic Instruction, he spent at Halle as director of 
a sanitarium for mental and nervous diseases. 
He ia remembered for the important improve- 
ments that he introduced in the treatment of 
insanity and the management of asylums. His 
published works includt^* the follovving: Ueher 
die relattt'v Xerbindung der IrrmhetX and Pfie~ 
geamtatten (1840) ; Sefdoge, cine Wahminna- 
studte { 1853 ) , j?«r Kretinen- and Idiotmfrage 
(1858) ; Ueber die Orimdlage der Minick und 
Phgmognomik, ah freicr Bettrdg sur Anthra- 
potogie und Psgehiatrie (1860). He was also 
one of the founders of the d Pgememe Zeitachrift 
fdr Pageftiatne, 

DAMES; dfi’mga, Wilhelm Babnim (1843- 
08). A Cfcrman paleontologist, liorn in Stolpe. 
He studied at the universities of Breslau and 
Berlin, and became teacher of paleontology in 
Rjrlin (1878), regular profesi^r (1891), and 
director (1896) of tlie department of palecmtol- 
ogy at the mu^uin there. Several of Damas’s 
ublkatimis, specially those on fossil verte- 
rates, have bemi of the greatest impoitam^ 
nearly all of them having apj^ared in Paidonto- 
Jagmvhe Abhtmdlungm, iaamd in Berlm feora 
1883 to 1886, at which date the place of publi- 
cation was transferridl to Jma. Sp«.’ial ieatorea 


of his work are his descrlpHon# of tlm ^uui- 
derms of the Jur^^ne and Tertmry; a nmuMdr 
on the Jurassic bird Arehieopteyx; various 
iications on the ganoids of the M^oeoie, 
with other shorter memoirs on the pMh^i^te 
relations of both tlm invert^rste and vertrini^ 
fossils of Gesrmany. Coi^ult Fi^h, “Nefcrdk^ 
an W. B. Dames,” in the Pdltkmtologuehe Abh 
handliingen (Jena, 1990). 

DAME 8CHOOIE. Bee Oommoh Souocays. 

DAME’S VIOLET, He^eHs, A genus ei 
plants of the family Crucifer®, conteining abemt 
20 specie, annual and biennial h^hac^ms 
plants, natives chiefly of the middle and smith 
of Europe. The common dame’s violet, or white 
rocket {Ueaperie matrcmalw), cultivated in 
America to some extent, is found in Gi^t Brit- 
ain in hilly pastures, but has ^^rhaps escaped 
from cultivation. It has an erect brandhai 
stem, with ovate-lanceolate leaves, and termi- 
nated by numeroim large lilac flowers, which are 
scentless by day but very fragrant at night, on 
which account it is often cultivated in flower- 
pots by ladies, from which custom the plant ap- 
pears to have derived its eommon name. The 
night-scented rocket {Hesperw trtstts) is a 
favorite flower in Germany, numerous double, 
hardy, attractive forms of which are well known. 

DAM0HAN, dkm-gan'. A town of Persia, in 
the Province of Semna va Dainghan, on the 
south slope of the Elburz Mountains, 45 mil€» 
south of Astrabad ( Map : Persia, E 3 ) . It is on 
the highroad from Khorasan to Teheran, at an 
altitude of 3770 feet. It was a large city, con- 
taining 15,000 houses, in the reign of Shah 
Abbas, and has a ruined mosque, fine wood carv- 
ings, and several minarets of the eleventh cen- 
tury. It has a large export trade in nuts, espe- 
cially of khaghazi, or thin-shelled almonds, and 
pccana The extensive ruins of Hecatompylos lie 
a few miles to the southwest. Pop. (est.), 
10 , 000 . 

DA'MIA'NA. See APHmmtsiACS. 

D A M IA N l, dA'm^-a'n^, Pietro (1006-72). 
A saint and doctor (1828) of the Catholic 
church. He was born in Ravenna in 1006 or 
1007 and liad a sad boyhood through neglect 
and cruelty. Peeling the call to the monastic 
life, he resigned a promising career as teacher 
and became a hermit at Fonte Avellana, near 
Perugia, in 1035, became prior in 1043, and did 
much to reform his monastery and to cure the 
abuses w'hich had crept in. He also threw him- 
self energetically into reform of the clergy 
throughout the whole church. To tb^ ends he 
employed his promotion in 1057 to be Cardinal 
Bishop of Ostia, and his friendship with succes- 
sive popes. He ali^ endeavored to effect reforms 
Girough tlie German emperors. His efforte were, 
however, not always successful, as he could not 
swure the requisite backing; but he prepare 
the way for the gimter reformer, Gregory VIII. 
He died at Faenza, Feb. 23, 1072. His works are 
printed in Migim. Pot. cxKv, exlv. His 

Idber Goimmrhmims gires a Mg^tful pictuic of 
the eorrupticMis of the tinM. For his biography, 
consult L. Guerrier (Orlimns, 1881); J. feciner- 
mann (Steyl, 1882). 

DAGIdAMlEI^ or AMmtdmm. 1. A s^ ei 
the sixto century, f^dlowers of Dimianim, a Mo- 
nophysite patriai^ of Alexandria, who tai^ht 
that there was only a Bm0e suMNimoe in the 
Godhead, 2. A name for the Sistars of SI Clare, 
a Franciscan ^rder of nuns, which begim with 
the ccmvmit of San Damiano, Assisi. 
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cel^rate4 «©pMirt and rhetorician of 
wfe© lired aJtotirt^ tOO am* He taagbt rl^oiie vA 
Ephesus and follow<«d th® methods erf Adrianmi 
ai^ JBliim Aristides, of wHchb he had b^n « 
pupil. Phil^^armtus ^ves an amount of hdha in 
his hires of 'ike Sophists. 

BAMZAJIftrS. Bm CoSMAS AJto Damcftos. 
P AM I E IT BE VEUSTllB^ dA'myftN' de 
JoSKPH i 1840-80). A BHitiau priest of 
the RoMwa Catholic cimroh, better knewp, as 
Fatlier Damien, a missionary the le|»er settle- 
ment of Molokai, Hawaii. He was bewna near 
Louvain, studied thwlogy at the university 
there, entered the Sijciety of the Sacred Hearts 
of Jesus and Mary in 1883, was appointed to the 
mission to the Hawaiian Islands In 1873 he 
was sent, at his own request, to the Molokai 
sefttiement established by the Hawaiian govern- 
ment in 1885 for the enforced segrepition of 
lepers and their niamtenani^ at pubbe expense 
in the villages of Kalaupapa and Kalawao. He 
found the water supply unfit, the food Iwid, the 
people ill-Tvashed, ill-clothed, and ill-housed. He 
improved these conditions, organized religious 
worship, established i^’hools, erected a general 
shop for leper trade, lent his own skilled hand 
to the building of the church at Kalaupapa, and 
dug the graves of many of lus parishioners. He 
gradually gathered about him priests, lay breth- 
ren, ami nuns as associates. In 1884 he per- 
ceived in the insensibility of his skin the sign 
of the approach of the disease and could begin 
his sermons w’lth the words, ‘‘We lepers.” He 
finally succumbed to the concentration of the 
leprosy in his lungs. His simple, heroic life and 
death attracted wide notice, and led to agita- 
tion by Englishmen of the difficult lejKW problem 
in India. Much of his fame is due to Robert 
Louis 8ti‘venson’s Open. Letter to the ftererend 
Dr. Hpde, a rcplv to an attack on Damien by a 
Presbyterian clerg\mmn. Consult* Stoddard, 
The Lepers of Molokai (Notre Dame, 1885) ; 
Father Pamphile, Life and hetters of Father 
Damien (London, 1889), and a biography (1880) 
by Clifford 

" BAMIEMS, dii'myav', Rouert Fbak^ois 
(1715-57). A French fanatic, known for his 
attempt to assassinate Louis XV, He was born 
near Arras, in France. Opium and accompany- 
ing dementia eaustnl him to crowm a life of idle- 
ness, misehief, and dishonesty with an attempt 
to kill the King of France. ‘He himself alleged 
that it was the conduct of Louis towards the 
Parlement that drove him to the act. the op- 
ponents of the Jesuits sought to implicate them 
in this crime. On Jan. .5, 17.57, as the King 
was entering his carriage, bound for the Trianon, 
Damiens stabbed him in the side, but not seri- 
ously. All the agencies of slow fire, glowing 
pineWs, and boiling oil were visited upon the 
pwr wretch to make him reveal the names of 
possible aceonipliees. He confessed nothing, 
however. He was tom apart hy four strong 
hor^, and his reawtins wer« burned and his 
family was driven from France. Consult 
dTleiily, Le Parlemmt, la comr^ et la vUle pen- 
dant U proo^ de RoheThFrem^ais Damiens 
{Paris. 1875). 

BAXIB!rrA, da'inl-^Pta (Ar. DampAt, Copt. 
Damiati, l^t. Tamiathis). A town of Lower 
Egypt, situate on the right bank of the intern 
branch oi the Nile, about 18 miles above its 
mouth and 125 miles nortii-northeasfc of Cairo by 
rail (M^; %ypti Cl). It contains a number 
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®€ anci^t marU® hatha, a^ 

baaara It i« the seat erf a goveraor a 
Optic hish^ and of a numb^ of 
eon^ar repr^n^tativ^ 3h« mouth of 
river is clewed hy a hm vrtiich pjwveahi tim 
ontrance. of large ve^la. In former ymra 
IMinletta was a nourishing maniilaoturiBg moA 
commercial centre, with a fwpdation erf idmut 
80,(M)0. With the opening of the Sue* CkuMrf and 
the rise of Alexandria its docllnod 

and Its manufacturing industry, with the ex- 
ception of the weaving of cotton fahrlo^ have 
almost wholly disappt*ar«(i. The exports coBsist 
of ri^, 80 uthm*n fruits, and fish. IMmietta m 
oonnected by rail with Cairo and Alexandria and 
had a populatioii in 1007 of 20,354, including 
a few foreigners. Th® existing town was erected 
about 1260, but prior to that a city of the same 
name (anciently Tamiathis) stood about 4 milmi 
nearer the sea. It was strongly fortified by th® 
Saracens and formed on that side the bulwark 
of Egypt against the Crusaders, who. however, 
8U«;^i*d in capturing it in 1210 and 1249. It 
was rami and rebuilt farther inland, on the site 
it now occupies, by the Rultan Bibars, 

BAmBOM, ^'m^'rdN', Jban Philibbri 
(1704-1882). A French philosophical writer. 
He studied under Burnouf, Villeraain, and 
Cousin, lectured on philosophy in various Pari- 
sian institutions, and became professor in the 
Normal School and titular professor at the Sor- 
bonne. He a as one of the founders (1824) of 
the Globe, contributed largely to it, and afti*r- 
ward collected his contributions under the title 
Bssats mr Vhistotre de la philosophie en France 
au XIX siicle (1828). His most important 
works arc on the history of French philosophy: 
Cours complet dc phiiosophie (1842); Fssai 
sur Vhistmre de la phiiosophie en France 
au XV U Hih'le (1846); Mdmotres pour aervtr 
A Vhistoire de la phiiosophie dn XV 1 11 sUete 
(1858-64), and an edition of Jouffroy in which 
he so iHiitcd and changed the original text as 
to stir up a famous controversy, especially with 
Pierre laToux. 

BAMJANICS, dbm'yfi-nlts, Johann (1804- 
49). A Hungarian revolutionist, of Servian 
origin. He emtered tfi® Austrian army, in which 
he rose to a captaincy; was receiv^ into the 
councils of Kossuth in 1848, and, at the out- 
break of hostilities, organized a battalion, with 
which he fouglit bravely against the Servians. 
In March, 1849, he took Ssolnok and was made 
general. He fought under Gbrgci and was placed 
in command of the fortress of Arad. After the 
disaster of Yilfi^s he surrendered to the Rus- 
sians, by whom he was turned over to Austria. 
He was condemned to death and with 12 other 
generals was hanged by Haynau at Arad. 

BAM^AB, or BA10CA& POTB (Hind 
dAmar, pitch, resin), Agathu^ formerly called 
Dammara. A genus of coniferous tre^ of the 
arauearian tribS, distinguished by their broad, 
lanceolate, leathery l^ves, which have numerous 
nearly parallel veins. The name, originally ap- 
plied to it® resinous product, has been extend^ 
to a number of different trees, one of which is 
the Moluccan dammar {Agathu ^ orimtalis), 
which grows on the mountain ridg^ of 

the Molucca Islands. It grows to a gr^t nai^t, 
attains a dianmter of 0 feet, and ^neratty has 
the lower part of the trunk beset with kuote 
as larf^ as a man's hand. The timlter is light 
and of inferior quality, and the iw* Is ehidfiy 
valwalde for Its r^in, which is trauspm^ent, 
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1m, m km '4»'pk aM m ^mk witk 
& ef;^irt%lll »0 nff^rfince. The r^ifi elten &>wi 
ftpiM^taeeaidf^ item the tree m iiieh ^juasti^ 
itet it is SBiietsai like Mele« of » l»jtd* 

bn»d!^ ass & foot la«^. At asether .pmod 
of tibe jmt It is yellow smd less ir&lsed. By 
te^ies, oipi^aUy is the protsfaeimcea, of the 
f^&mf it is dbtiUBed is liu^ So long 

as 4aiBiiiar r^s is soft It has » st^os^ smell; 
spmt diyisg this odor is Iwt. It costaiss only 
a tra^ 0 t irolalNie ^1, hut of two die* 

tinet resins, one of which is solnble in alcohol, 
the other not. It is lig^t, brittle, and easily 
IriaUe, readily soluble in Ml of turpentine. It 
Is Ufl^ in Ama lew dcmaeBtic purposes, and in 
the arte like other resins; it is an article of 
^mmeree, and in Mwtme is employed in various 
ways to form vamisliei, which dry quickly, 
have a very bright lustre, are colorless, but 
readily be^nne viseid ^rain. and are not perma- 
n«M, so that this resin cannot be made a 8ub> 
stitevte lor ^)pal and amber. It is almost com* 
pletely soluUe in benrole and an this solvent 
mak^ an excellent coloring varnish for p^itive 
photographs on glass. To this genus belongs 
also Agalhia mstraikt the Kauri pine (q.v.) 
of New iSealand, which produces the resin known 
as Kauri resin, or Kauri gum. The tree attains 
a height of 80 to 100 fevt and a diameter of 
IS feM. The timber is straight-grained and very 
durable. The Kauri resin is dug in waste places 
where there were Kauri foiests in the past, 
whence the trees have long since disappeared 
through fire, etc. This gum is fossilised. Aga^ 
thU rohusta is a valuabte Queensland tree. The 
resin known as black dammar is obtained in the 
Molucca Islands from the trunk of Protxum 
obtuHfohum, a tree of the family Burseraoeae. 
It is a setniduid, strong-smelling resin, which be- 
comes black when dry; it is used as pitch, also 
to yield a kind of turpentine, which is obtained 
hy distillation. Cananum miGromrpum and 
Canarium atrietum, trees of the same family, 
also natives of the farthest East, yield by in- 
cision of the trunk a viscid, odorous, yellowish 
substance, verv similar to balsam of copaiva, 
which is called damar, or dammar, and is used 
in naval yards, mixed with a little chalk and 
the bark of reeds, for calking boats. The resin 
called white dammar, or piney dammar, in 
India, often also call^ copal in India, is the 
product of Vaieria indica and related species, 
laiye trees of the family Dipterocarpsceee. It 
is obtained by wounding the tree, and when 
fresh is clear, fragrant, and acridly ‘bitter; when 
dried, it becomes yellow, brittle, ‘and glasslike. 
It is used in India as a varnish (“piney var- 
nish**) which is hard, tenacious, and much es- 
teem^. It is also made into cmndles in Mala- 
bar, which, in burning, diffuse an agreeable 
fragrance and give a clear light with little 
smoke. Shmrea rolmera, the Sal (q.v.) , so much 
valued In India as a timber tree, of the same 
natural order, and some other species of Shore*, 
yield a resin, al«> known as dammar and as ral 
and dhewma, which is much used in d<n!kyards in 
India as pitch. For illustration of Agathte dam- 
mara, tee Hate of Dahlia, i?rc. 

DAJt'HAJtA- See KAtmt Hhe, 

DAlOKABrasr, drmhr^tftN'. A family of 
distinguished French architects of tiie late ^r- 
teenth and early fti^enth centuries. — Ann®* 
Dammabtih was archlteet of the diartreuwe, 
near Dijon (1383), in the service of the DMce 
of Burgundy. — Gtnt Dammabtin was aichftect 


of tl^ JkAm de Both were ebgag^ toi 

tJte Old Lenrsw fMad died about 
DAMMABrtH was en^Ioyed (1421-32) in tibe 
construMiem of the great cathedrals of Le Mans 
and Tours, complMii^ the niwth trar^ept of tite 
former and the nave of the lat^ of tl^ie 
cathedrals. 

BAMWATIOK DB WAUBT, dh'nh'sydK' de 
ffist, La (Fr., %e Damimticm of Faust). The 
title of a symphony cantata by Berlioz, first 
produced in Pari^ Dec. 6, 1846; in the Unitid 
8tat^ in 1880 (New York). 

DAMOCLBS, ^m'd-kl§z (Lat., from Gk. Aopo- 
«Xv*» DamokWe). A courtier and sycophant of 
the elder Dionysius, the tyrant of Syracuse. 
When Damocles lauded the lot of royalte, Diony- 
sius, to set him right, invited him to a luxurious 
banquet. On looking upward, he saw a keen- 
edged sword suspended over his head by a single 
hair, and at onc« changed his views eonceming 
the happiness of kings. Consult Horace, Odes, 
iii, 1, 17 ff. 

DAM'ODAE. A river of India, rising in 
Ramgarh, in Bengal, and, after a generally 
southeasterly course of 350 miles, entering the 
Hooghly from the right, below Calcutta (Map: 
India, E 4) , draining an area of 248 square miles. 
The valley of the Damodar, traversed by the 
East Indian Railway, abounds in coal and iron. 
It is navigable from the mouth of its chief trib- 
utary, the Barakhar, which flows into it from 
the north. It is the sacred river of the Santals 
of Hazaribagb. 

DAHON, Deb. An opera by Rubinstein 
(q.v.), first produced in St. Petersburg, Jan. 25, 
1875. 

DAMON, Isaac ( ?1 780- ? 1840). An Ameri- 
can architect of the early nineteenth century, 
a pupil of Ithiel Town (q.v.), and the designer 
of many churches, houses, and public buildings 
in Springfield, Northampton, Lenox, and other 
Massachusetts towns. 

DA^ON AND PHILaiDA. A mock pas- 
toraJ in dramatic form by Cibber (1729), pub- 
lished anonymously. 

DAMON*^ (LaL, from Gk. Mfiwv) AND 
PHIN^TIAS (lat., from Gk. ^ivrlas), less cor- 
rectly Pythias. Two Pythagoreans of Syracuse, 
models of faithful friendship. When Phintias 
was condemned to death by Dionysius, the Ty- 
rant of Syracu^, he begged to be allowed to go 
home, to arrange his affairs, and Damon pledged 
his own life for the reappearance of his friend. 
Dionysius consented, and Phintias returned just 
in time to save Damon from death. The tyrant 
pardoned Phintias, and desired to be admitted 
to fellowship with the friends. Consult; Plu- 
tarch, De Amidtm; Valerius Maximus, iv, 7; 
Cieero, De Officiis, iii, f 4S. 

p.^WHON (lAt., fixMtt Gk. A 

brilliant, erratic Greek sculptor of Messene, 
whose works, statues of in temples, were 
found chiefly at Measene, Megalopolis, and Ly- 
c^ura. He was skilled enmi^ in chry^lephan- 
tine technique to be called upon to repair the 
^tue of Zeus by Phidias at Olympia. His date 
is uncertain. FrsJier, in his Paumnms, iv, 372- 
379, puts him in the fourth century b.c. Dick- 
ins, Aanuaf of the British ScheoJ el Athem, xii, 
xiif, assigns him to the s^nd century b.c.; m 
too Ida C. Thalloti, “The Date of Damc^hon 
of Meaieue," in The Amerimn Jourmd of At- 
chmlogg, M series, x (1906). For a good 
account of Bamophon’s work, ixmsult E. A, 
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A 0/ mmh SmOptwm (Lob- 

4ob, i9il) » 

B&XOX'ESTO (l4*., Aron Ok. Am^ifaoi). 

Ah aomic pa^. Two of hi« plttrs, yii« 

FmterBr&thmr* {UpTp^^i) asd T*# 
mmtor 1I«i^^), are by 

Btttdas and by AthensstiSj wbo quotes a paa- 
from the former and a few lines from the 
latter work. Ctonenlt Meineke^s Fragmmia 
Comdcorum Bi^t&rworum^ toI. ir (18S®-^7), 

1>A1C^®B. 1. A door or ^Ive which, by 

sliding, rising and fadling, turning on a hinge, 
or otherwi^, diminisl^ tte ap^ui^ of a ehim* 
ney or air flue; this lessens the quantity of air 
that can pass through a fumaee or o^et Are 
and thus **damps” or checks the combustion. 
The damper of a pianoforte is that part of the 
mechanism which, after a key is struck, and the 
finger is lifted up from the key, immediately 
checks or stops the Tibration of the string. It 
consists of a 8m>nd hammer, which, on the ris* 
ing of the key, strikes the string and remains 
upon it instep of bounding off as the sounding 
hammer does. 2. Damper is also the name given 
in Australia to a simple kind of unlcavenM 
bread formed of wheat fkmr. It is made while 
traveling in the bush and baked among the 
ashes of a fire. 

DAMFIEB, dam'per, William (1652-*1715). 
An English freebooter and explorer. He early 
went to sea with a party of buccaneers, crossed 
the Isthmus of Panama in 1679, and embarked 
on the Pacific with a considerable force in canoes 
and similar small craft, and captured several 
Spanish vessels, in which be cruised along the 
coast of Spanish America, waging wdr on Span- 
ish subjects. In 1684 he engaged in another 
buccaneering expedition with Captain Cook, in 
which he coasted along the shores of Chile, Peru, 
and Mexico. After Cookes death he sailed with 
Captain Swan to the East Indies, touching at 
Australia and stopping six months in the Philip- 
pine Islands. In desperation Darnpier and the 
majority of the erew' left Swan and 36 others 
marooned in the islands where they might con- 
tinue their orgies. In 1688 Darnpier was him- 
self marooned at his own request in the Nico- 
bars. After great hardships he was again in 
England in 1691, where in 1697 he published an 
interesting account of the expedition, entitled 
A yeta Voyage Round the World. He was after- 
ward (1699) deputed by the government to con- 
duct a voyage of discovery to the South Seas, 
during which he explored the vrest and north- 
west coasts of Australia and the coasts of New 
Guinea, New Britain, and New Ireland, giving 
his name to the Darnpier Archipelago and the 
Ampler Strait. In 1703-07 he made his third, 
and in 1708-11 his fourth, trip around the world, 
the last time as pilot of the privateer Duke, 
which returned with specie and merchandise to 
the value of nearly f2W),000. He also pul^ 
lishrf: ,4 Discourse of Winds (1699); A Vindi- 
cation of the Voyage to the Bouth Sea in the 
Ship St, Deorge (1707); Voyages to the Bay of 
Campm^y (1729). 

BAXFim AmemrewLAm. a ^©up of 

high rocky Mauds, e^jrtending about 40 miles east- 
nortl^M and west^eouthwest, off the northwest 
etmst of AustraHs, l^twemi lat. 20® and 21® S. 
and long. 116* and 117® E. (Map: Western Aus- 
tmlia, C 31. Rc^wmary. the outer island of the 
group, Is distant 12 miles from the mainland. 

BAICPIBB&S, mu'pykr', AnmmTr. Vtmm 
Masm Pio(^, MAwgxtm tm ( 1736-93 ^ . A Prendi 
VoL. VI.— 30 


He was bmm in Parts and the 

military service at the age of 16. Aftw* ti« 
l»ttle of Vrtmy f fept. 17921 h# was mfcde 
geneial of divisioft, and ^ ecmtrlbuted laigely 
to the victory of demappim fNovemher 6). He 
was in command of the centre at Meerwintoi 
(March 18, 1793), wh«pe he sto^ his ground 
until the rarest of the left wtng of the army. 
A^r the defe^rtton of Dummirier to the Am* 
trian ranks he assum^i supreme command. He 
was rocwtally wounded, May 8, 1798, white lead- 
iug Hie attack on the intrenchmente iff the AUtes 
near the cHv of Cond4. 

DAltPniB STBAIT. 1. A strait. 35 miles 
wide, siparating the island of Waigiu fwwm 
western New Guinea (Map; East Indies. H 5). 
It offers oi» of the safest clmnnels from the 
Indian to the Pacific Ocean. 2. A strait sepa- 
rating New Pomerania from Rook Island, east 
of New Guinea (Map; Easff Indies, ,T 2). 

DAMPING OFF. A fungus die^ase of plants 
induced by an excess of moisture in the soil and 
atmosphere. Young seedlings in hothouses and 
hotbeds are jmrticularly liable to it. Although 
the cause is sufficiently obvious, prevention is 
not always easy; not only bt'cause some plants 
are very i^nsitive to moisture, but also because 
the necessity of keeping sashes closed on a<*eount 
of temperature often stands in the way of the 
ventilation which would otherwise be desirable, 
and it is when a moist atmosphere stagnates 
around them, and the temperature is not very 
low. that plants are most liable to damp off. 

The excessive moisture of soil and atmosphere 
gives the pr^er conditions for the development 
of the fungus Pythtum deharyanum, which is 
the moat common cause of damping off. It is 
a iKiil fungus that lives on decaying vegetation 
until the oonditums are right for "attacking seed- 
lings. If examined, the e<'edltngs will l»e seim 
to show weak, thin spots near the surface of the 
soil, and on account of this weakening the plant 
falls over and dies. The disease spreads with 
great rapidity in the seed bed, so that in a few 
days all the plants may be reduced to a rotten 
mass. This fungus attacks manv kinds of plants 
in the open ground, among which are mustard, 
cress, spurry, maize, clover, lettuce, eggplant, 
I^ppers, cucumbers, melons, and forest-tree seed- 
lings. Drying or freezing does not destroy the 
fungus or its spores. The best precautionary 
measures are to avoid infested soil, sow thinly, 
ventilate freely, shade little, water sparingly, 
and bum all d biased plants. 

Damping off is also caused by specif^ of Rhi- 
zoctonia, Sclerotima, Pkoma, Phytophthora, ete., 
the general symptoms and conditions applying 
to all. 

BAJIBOSCH, dfim'rdsh, Fbane Hiino (1859- 
). A prominent American musician, son 
of Tjcopold Dararosch. He was bom in Breslau, 
where be received his musical instruction from 
Pruekner and Vogt. In 1871 he came to New 
York and continued to study with Von Tnten 
and his father. From 1885 to 1891 he was 
chorus master of the Metri^litan Opera House, 
In 1892 he organized the People's Ringing 
Classes in New York, fftee Chobal Bmnmtm.) 
In 1893 he estaMlshed ihei Musiml Art Society, 
and in 18^ the Symphony Concerts for Young 
People. In ISW he also succeeded his brother 
Walter as conductor of the Gratorio Society, 
which he dlrcN^^ until 1912. In 1897-1905 he 
was director of music in the public Mhemis of 
New Y'ork, which position he r^ugnM to 
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tbf df ibe newly eetfiUM^ 

of Miuil^l Aft, 

nAXmmCM, Immim A 

uantAnsMimti mixftici&ii^ violinkt, and 

ewidttetor, born in Pcwen, Fniegi&) Oofe. 2^ 1832. 
HI* par«Bte eliote the prof^MHon #1 ni^eme tor 
Wm, and after graduating at tti© Urdveiaity of 
^rlin he returned to to prinrtice; but 

Ml paaiicsiate love of niwic^ whien he had con- 
tinued to study incWeataHy, prevailed «-nd in 
IB§4 he ^andoned medidiw far the study of 
ecmntcrpoiat and ^n^Miticm under Hubert, 
Kies, and Dt»hn. In 1853 he starts out as a 
ccaifiert viMlnist in Ma^dbuig, beeame ac- 
quainted with Lkat, and under his influence be- 
gan to write for the Mem ZeitmhHft fur Mumk. 
He was diiwtor in P<»en and in Bresiau, and 
In 1871 came to New York as director of the 
Arion 8m?iety, The credit of flrmly ^tablish- 
ing choral or^nieaHons in New York belongs 
entirely to Damrosch. He founded the Oratorio 
Society (1873) and the Symphony Society 
(1877) and organized several large musical fes- 
tival*. All these played a most important part 
in the musical life of New York City. But the 
most brilliant achievement of his life was the 
smsce^ul establishment, in 1884, of German 
opera in New York City, at tlie Metropolitan 
Upi‘m Hous<», notwithstanding the obvious diffi- 
culties of the undertaking. Among the operas 

f iven, FtdekOf Ttmnhauner^ Lohmgrtn, and Dte 
Valk4rG were the most important as compara- 
tive novelties. He died in New York, Feb. 15, 
1885, and imposing funeral services were held 
in the Opera House. His works comprise sev- 
eral cantatas, a festival overture, violin works 
(including a concerto in D m.), and songs. 
BAMBOSCH, Waltbk Johannks (1862- 
). An American musician, son of I^opold 
Hamrosch, born in Breslau, Prussia, Jan. 30, 
1882- Blvcn before he came to the United States, 
in 1871, he had studied piano and harmemy with 
his father and F. Draeseke. In New York he 
continued his studies with Von Tnten, Boekel- 
inann, and Pinner. He was made csonductor of 
the Harmonic Bocicty of Newark, N. J., in 1881, 
and organist of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, m 
1884. In 1885 he succeeded his father as con- 
ductor of the Oratorio and Symphony societies, 
and became assistant conductor of German opera 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 
In 1884 he organized the Damrosch Opera Com- 
pany, which he dir^dicd for five seasons, giving 
German opera, chiefly Wagner, in the principal 
cities of the United Btates. For two seasons 
(1900-02) he conducted the German operas at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. For the season 
of 1902-03 he was the conductor of the Philhar- 
monic BcK'iety. In 1903 he completely reorgan- 
ised the New York Symphony Society as a per- 
manent orchestra. He wrote two operas. The 
Bmrlet hetkT^ produced in 1806 in Boston by 
his own company, and Cyrano dc Bergmae^ pro- 
duced at the Metn^olitan Opera House in 1913; 
alw a Mm4a Te Dmm (1898), a sonata for 
violin and piano, and a number of songs. In 
1914 CMumoia University conferr^ on him the 
d^ree of Doctor of Music. 

BAXS ^B KESERVOim A dam is a 
barrier built across a stream or acroea a valley 
or other depr^sion, to raise t^ level of water 
or to retain or store water for the mipply of 
cities, towns, or villt^, for iriigation, hydianlic 
mining, power, navigation, or manulai^urlng 
purjpacs. A r^rvoir Is a kmin w other recep- 


tade u»^ lor re^ivis^, storing, or distritaih^ 
water. Reservoirs are often, but by no mmrm 
always, formfal by a dam 0 oiaiocattig"!to#’toHto 
of a ste^Eim or the slopixm sid^ M a vaHcy, 
canyon, or $mm more bamn-like (tepre^iou. The 
terms ‘‘dams” and “r^rvoirs” are used in spedt- 
ing of device to conflne sutetancea other than 
wato; as when clay is 11 ^ to hold back mdten 
metal of any sort, mr as in d^tistry, where a 
dam is built by a dentist to k^p saliva out of 
a cavity, or when a receptacle is attechod 'to a 
stove, lamp, or machine for hating Of storing 
water, oil, or other l^uids, prior to or durii^ 
use. The dams and reservoirs considered below 
will be only thc^ constructed to retain water. 

DAMS 

Where earth could not be used, the choice of 
materials until about the close of the ninet^nth 
(^ntury was between timber, timber and loofie 
stone, and some kind of masonry or, rarely, 
steel. Sin^ then many dams of concrete ma- 
sonry reinforced by steel have been erected. Of 
course the greatest care must be taken to pro- 
vide against dam failures, for which there are 
the following common causes; (1) by sliding on 
the base or on some horizontal joint; (2) by 
overturning; (3) by fracture due to toision; 

(4) by crushing, in the case of masonry dams; 

(5) by erosion, in the case of earth, or, though 
rarely, by breaking up and washing away, from 
the top downward, in the case of masonry struc- 
tures. After a good site has been chosen and 
the utmost care devoted to the construction of 
tlie foundations and the supervision of the ma- 
terial and workmanship, the chief factor of 
safety in dam construction is obtained by plac- 
ing a sufficient volume and weight of material in 
the dam itself to withstand the pressure upon 
it. This prt*s8ure is directly proportioned to 
the height of water behind the dam and not to 
the total volume, as is sometimes supposed. In 
well-designed earth dams the cross section is 
so great, for other reasons, as to give a weigiit 
far in excess of that which could be removed 
by the pressure of the retained water. But in 
masonry dams the cross section mav be propor- 
tioned to resist the pressure with mathematical 
nicety, allowing, of course, the factor of safety 
common to all good engineering work. 

A most essential feature in the design of dams 
of all classes is ample provision for passing 
waste or flood water. Otherwise the increased 
pressure against the up-stream face of tlie dam 
due to the excessively high water in the reser- 
voir, or else the force of the current in passing 
over the top of the dam, may cau^ a serious 
rupture. In overfall dams relief may be ob- 
tained, in some cases, by providing floodgates 
at one end of the strurture, either wmneeted 
wth or detached frcmi the main dam; by hav- 
ing a crest te the whole dam which can lie 
dropped in time of flocks (see mcnmhh iiams, 
below) ; or, in connection w^h one or both of 
tlie foregoing precautions, thm; may be an arti- 
ficial overflow mr wiHite channel teadlxi^ fetim 
a spillway above or at cme side of tiie dam down 
to the natural channel of toe stream some dis- 
tance below. Such a spillwfi^ and werflow 
channel are essential to all earth dams. It 
should ako be noted that waste gates, mr under 
sluice are son^lmea provided beneath the 
cre^ of inawmry dams, parthnfiarly in fadia. 
Th^ may be fdaced n^or toe boWtoa of the 
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Twmwmr to p&nmit out depimits of silt, 

Wkoto mo otter maims are feasible, water 

maif to to m |ioiAi bdlow tto diam tlyr^i^h 

a tomnel out in the ai^d i^k at oim aide amd 
toy^ toe rtrmetore itoelf. 

l^urto Ite ms are usually formed by deposit- 
ing toe natural soil from the ricinity of the 
site in thin successive layers and carefully roll- 
ing or otherwise rendering compact each layer 


scrapers, or toickda ruimiaf «a and dnmp^ 
from a cableway* 4am$ m Ito 

name a^ltod to this rattor nov^ olaat ol lApm- 
tores. This proee^ was wmA to to^d a pi^ 
of the Sam Leandro and Tftai«c»l dams of toe 
water works supplying Otoland, Cat, and al^ 
in building earth dams at La Mean smd ^n 
Joaquin fLake C'hristine), Cal*. Tylm^ Tex., and 
toe two Keeaxa dams ia Mexi^. too totter 
being liO and 175 tos^ * 
, tively. In hd^i. Ba^to dams 
vary in height from a few fetd 
to 100 feet or more, and in 
lengtli from a few score to thou- 
sands of fwt. or even to miles, 
although most of the structures 
running into miles are more 
properly called rtm*rvoir am* 
hankmeiits. The Ban I^eandro 
Dam (a liter works of Ban Fran- 
cisco, Cal.) has a total height 
of 138 feet from the lowest point 
of the foundation to its crest 
and has no heart wall; it extends 123 feet 
above the original surface. The Tabeaud Dam. 
near Jackson, Cal., completed in DtH*emlK*r, IDOL 
has its crest 123 feet higlier than the natural 
surface of the ground at the Un.‘ of the lower 
slope, v'hich is of course some ilistanw* down 
stream from the crest. Tlie crest of the Tabeaiui 
Dam 18 120 L*ct alwno rock foundation and 110 
feet above the natural surface of the gnmn<l, 
both distances measured in a direct vertical 
line. The TalK*auti Dam has no heart wall. 
See Engineering A’etna, July 10 and Sept. 11, 
1002, for illustrated descriptions of the Tabeaud 
and San toandro dams respi'ctively. 

A recent example of a high earth dam built 
in layers is the Goose Creek Dam of the Oakley 
Irrigation project, about 30 miles east of Twin 
Falls, Idaho, completed early in 1913. Jt is 
14.5 feet high from the creek bottom to its crest, 
1025 feet long and 750 wide or thick at the basis 
has slopes of 3 to 1 on the up-stream and 2 to 1 
Dll the down-stream face, and contains about 
1,100,000 ruble yards of earth, 65,000 cubic 
yards of rock for riprapping the slopes, and 
0200 cubic yards of concrete for the heart wall. 
The larger part of the earth composing the dam 
was lifted by steam shovels into dump cars, 
hauled half a mile to a loading hopper, from 
w'lucli it was passed in succession over thri*e 
belt conveyors, 1830 feet in total length, one 
on a 16 per cent grade. The last conveyor dis- 
charged into a storage bin, from which tiie dirt 
was loaded |nto wagons for dumping on the 
dam. Plows and scrapers leveled the dirt into 
6-inch layerp, which were then sprinkled and 
rolled. The dam has a remforcwl c^mcreto heart 
wall only 1 foot toick down to 9 feet above the 
natural ground surface. From this point a 
3-foot concrete wall is carried 49 feet to bed 
rock. 

The Gatun Dam aerms the ChagrM River on 
the line of the Panama Canal iq.v%) was con- 
structed in large jmrt by the hydraulic-fill 
method. Ite earth portion is about 115 f<*€t 
high and about 1% miles long, aeparafced into 
two parts by a spiUway channel and dam. The 
earth portion of the dam has its base at toout 
sea level. Here the dam is 2019 fwt toick. At 
the normal water line, 85 feet higher, toe tom 
is 390 feet thick, and at the top ito thickni^s 
is 100 feet. The purp«® of these unusual dimen- 
sions and of toe very flat slopes of 4 to I above 



CBOm SECTION or EARTH OAK, 

witii ooaorete heart wall and upper slope paved; Metropolitan Water 
Worka SouthbcRo, Mow. 


before another is added. Water is sometimes 
applied to the earth to help compact it. Soil 
that will compact readily and be as little porous 
as possible should be selected, but it is difficult 
and generally impracticable to make earth dams 
impervious to water. Since continuous percola- 
tion through an earth dam would lead to its 
ruin, it is customary, w'here an attempt is not 
made to secure imperviousness through the whole 
structure, to place a w’ater-tight barrier either 
on the upper face of the dam or at its centre. 
The former is knowm as a lining and the latter 
as a heart or core wall. Both a lining and a 
heart wall may be used. Heart walls may lie 
composed of a carefully selected mixture of clay 
and loam or sand, called puddle, of concrete; 
or of stone masonry plastered with cement. One 
of the advantages of tht' heart wall is that it 
can be carried well into the bed and banks of 
the valley, beneath and beyond the main part of 
the dam', which is a great safeguard against 
leaks lietwecn the natural ground and the arti- 
ficial structure. Whether or not the upper face 
of the dam is lined to prevent leakage, it must 
he paved with stone, concrete, or brick to pre- 
vent damage to the earth slope by the action of 
the waves at the water level, which latter varies 
with the fullness or depletion of the reservoir. 
Where a water lining is desired, puddle is gen- 
erally employed, often with concrete or masonry 
above it. Asphalt has sometimes been used to 
supplement concrete, brick, or stone lining. Oc- 
casionally the lower slope of earth dams is 
paved; in high dams it is frequently built with 
a level place, or berm, part way up it^ height. 
Water is rarely allowed to come within 5 feet 
of the top of ^rth dams or reservoir embank- 
ments, and it may be kept even lower. The 
minimum advisable thickness of the base will 
increa^ with the height of the dam and the 
^ntlenem of the slopes. The angle of repose, 
or natural slope, of ordinary ^rth, diimp^ in 
banks, gives a bi^ of 1% feet to 1 foot of height, 
but wet ^rth hm a less repose. It is 

common, therefore, to give dams of ordinary 
mrth a slope of 2 to 1 on the lower or dry face, 
and 2% or 3 to 1 on the wet face, and even 
them figures may he exceeded. Some earth dams 
are backed with loose stone or rock, to give 
greater stability. In some cases the niat^al 
composing earth toms is broij^ht into place by 
lE^ms of flowing water, instead of by carte, 
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DAMS 




wmtskT ia B8<^ to Mad the tAmm m 


bottioip^eotti or the dam aiay be eompo^Kl 
of irr^ialarly shaped mmmm «rf stone nirith the 
^ees Ailed with or it 

rm^ be made ft ooaerete al(aie. (See Oifcmix. ) 
Orertoraiaag i» guarded agaiast hf givMg th« 
sbmotare smh a cr«^ section that the lin«i of 
prci^ute will be ^rown within the centre third 
of the dayoi* To provide agaix^t cruahii^» a 
material with hi^ r^istance to such actioa is 
selected, and the ^ructare is so proportioned 
tMit its own weight will not crash the material 


Mats M 

give a broader haw, aM in having the extrwwa 
apj>er part baiit with msA^ly parallel sii«% 
while ^ is flat, mr perhaps more or 
rounded, ^^ile some of fhe mtlj dams weine 
quite bold in cross s^tlem, m<mt of toem were 
far otherwise. 

Up to the time of its completion, in IflOT, the 
highest mascmrj dam in the world w'aa the Kew 
Croton Bam, built In connection with the New 
York City water supply to secure an Incrw^sed 
storage reservoir capacity of abmit St,OW,WW,« 
000 gallons of water. It is Ics^ated ma toe Croton 


HIGH MA^NEY DAMS OP THE WORLD (FROM WEGM ANN’S “DAMS”) 


Dam 

Location 

Date of 

Depth 

trf 

Height 

above 

j Wii 

1th 

Lengte 

Bm 



eonstruction 

water 

bedrock 

Top 

Ba»e 

on cmet 

1 Alicante 

Spun 

1579-94 

127 

135 

656 

110.6 

190 


2 Puentes ♦ 

3 Vdi de Inftemo . 

:: 

1785-91 

1785-91 

154 

164 

116 

357 

41 1 

144.3 

137.0 

925 

330 

Pd^ipmal 

i Eola 

France 

About 1843 


123 

19.0 

41.8 

m$ 

Cwv<d 

5 La Zoya 

Spiain 

1852 

94 

105 

22.0 

m.o 

238 

StrMght 

Cu*y«l 

6 Furras . . 

France 

1862-66 

164 

171 

9.9 

161.0 

328 

7 Teimy . 

“ 

1865-68 

113 

125 

13.1 

81.7 


8 Habra t> 

Algiers 

1865-73 

117 

125 

14.1 

95.0 

1476 


0 Ban 

France 

1867-70 

138 

157 

16 4 

127.0 


Curi^ 

10 Gileppe 

Belgium 

1869-75 

148 

154 

46 2 

216 6 

771 

11 Vfll^ . . 

Spam 

1870-78 

162 

170 

14 8 

154.5 

646 

«4 

12 Pas du Riot 

France 

1872-78 


113 



U 

13 Poona . 

India 



108 

13 8 

608 

51M 


24 Hijar 

Spam 

1880 


141 

16 4 

147.0 

236 

Cu^r0d 

15 Oarsente. . . 

It^y 

1880-83 

121 

126 

13 1 

99.6 

492 

16 La^olungo 

About 1883 


144 

16.4 




17 Gran Chemfas.. 

Algjiera 

1882-84 


131 

13.1 

134.5 

bo 


18 Hanna 

1885 

lis 

135 

16 4 

91 2 

632 

19 Vymwy . . . 

England 

1882-89 


146 

20.0 

117.8 

1350 

M 

20 Tansa 

India 

1886-91 


118 

12.0 

100.0 

8800 


21 San Mateo 

United States 

1887-89 


170 

20 0 

176 0 

700 

Cuwed 

22 T&che 

France 

1888-02 


161 

13 1 



23 Bhatgur 

India 



130 

12 0 

74 0 

4067 

Curv^ 

24 Beetaloo 


1888-90 

. 

HO 

14 0 ! 

110 0 

580 

23 Penar i 


1888-97 


180 

12 0 1 

136.0 

1200 

Straight 

26 Mouche ; 

France 

About 1890 

95 

1 101 ' 

11 5 1 


1346 

27 Lagrange 

United States 

1890 


1 125 

24 0 

900 

320 

Curved 

28 Titiens . . 

“ “ 

1890-95 


! 135 

18.0 

75 0 

634 

Stnusht 

29 Hemet 

<4 t. 

1891-95 


136 

10 0 

100 0 


Curved 

30 Butte City 

“ “ 

1892 


t 120 

100 

880 

*350 

«« 

31 New CJroton 

44 >4 

1892-1907 

160 

297 

22.0 

206.0 

2168 

Stndght 

32 Echapre 

France 

1894-98 

116 

121 

17 0 

886 

641 

Curved 

33 Cotatay 

“ 

1900-04 

121 

144 

16.7 


609 

*• 

34 Liske Cheseman . 

Umted States 

1900-04 


232 

18 0 1 

176.0 


*< 

35 Spier Falla 

“ “ 

1900-05 

80 

154 



*1369 

Stn^ht 

36 Boonton 

44 41 

1900-05 

105 

114 

17 0 

77.0 

2160 

37 Wachusett 

4* 44 

1900-06 


228 

25.8 

187,0 

1476 


3S Ondencm . . 

France 

1901-04 

107 

i 123 

15.4 

93.8 

420 

Cttrv<^ 

39 Grft. 

Germany 

1901-04 


' 190 

18 0 

165.7 

1037 

** 

40 Komoteu 

Austria 

1901-04 


1 139 

13.1 

98.4 

609 

<c 

41 Cfeer . . . 

Prance 

About 1907 


1 154 

15.4 

141.1 

3^ 

«« 

42 Catmuit 

Aiumrdia 

1902-08 

i 150 

1 192 

16.5 

168 0 

811 


43 Roc»evelt . . 

i Umted States 

1905-11 

1 240 

280 

16 0 

170 0 


Curbed 

44 Pathfinder . . 

1905-10 


1 2«36 

10.0 

94.0 

42$ 

4§ 

44 44 

1905-10 


324 

10.0 

108.0 

'm 

ti 

46 Cross Raver 


1905-09 

106 

i 170 

23.0 

116.3 

Stmighi 

47 Crotmi Fidk .... 

44 44 

1906-11 

97 

I 173 

23.0 

127.7 

1100 

it 

48 Ohve Bridge 

*4 44 

Under construe 

210 

1 252 1 

^.33 

to0.0 

lOQO 

44 

49 Assuan Dam. 

1 Egypt 

1 

Raised 1907-11 

82 

112 

36.0 

! -J 


mo 



* Ruptured oa Apnl 30, 1802. t Failed m December, 1881. 


in its lower part. As a general rule, the prm»- 
sur© should never exceed ll tons per square foot, 
and with some materials it may need to be as 
low as six tons. Obviously the only way to pre- 
vent excessive or crutoiiig prei^ures at the bot- 
tom of very high dams is to diimnish ihe thick- 
ness as the height increai^s. The action of ice 
and of the actual or possible current of over- 
flowing water renders it nec^sary to make the 
top of the dam thicker than would be r^uired 
to r«»igt water pressure alone; otherwise the 
dam might teperM to a knife €dge at the 
tap. The ccmanum type of cross section for high 
nmscmry dmsis approaches a rigfat-angltoi tri- 
an|^e, with the pmpendi^lar side upstream, but 
it varies frmn a real tedangle in hmving both 
mdes curved somewhat, particularly so as to 


River about 3% miles from its |unetion wltli 
the Hudson Elver and has a maximum height 
of 297 feet and a crest length of 2168 feet. The 
spillway is at one end of the dam and has a 
channel 1000 f^ long, flO feet wide at its upper 
end, and 125 f^ wide where it meets the top 
of the dam. There is a roadway on top of the 
dam, and a brid^ spans the spillway. 

The highait dam actimliy completed up to 
1914 in part of the world was the Shoslione 
Dam, in Wyoming, which has a maximum Imight 
of 328.4 fret above the lowest point in the foun- 
dation. The dam was built by the United Statre 
Reclaomtion Service in 1905^19 and forms a 
14S,500,<WO,fl(10 gallon reservoir to store water 
for irrigation, ft was built acrc^ the Shoslmne 
River, near Cody, Wyo., in a drep narrow mn- 
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THE ASSUAN DAM ACROSS THE NILE 

THE ORIGINAL DAM BEFORE IT WAS HEIGHTENED 


THE ROOSEVELT 0AM 

the SALT RIVER IRRIGATION PROJECT, ARIZONA 






oi^naUy teUt U & k^U of mUwi m M 
m 18^1»C^ «ii4 waa rali^ to a lieifl^ of 112 
feet akcwe m IW)7-11. Th^ ioerem 

of 1S.4 ia iMdifiit rais^ the 'water krdl 
nM feet above of the ort^nal dw 
to cloog^ ia the kvd-r^latiaf worka At 
the aew height the level of the water ia the 
nvCT is affected for a distance of about 180 
miles ttpitream* In raising the dam it was 
neeefi^ry to increase its thickness as well. This 
was done by adding maiwairy to the downstream 
face of'the dam. The old and new masonry was 
bonded together on the inclined face of the dam 
hj (1) IM-inch iron rods 8.25 feet long, spaced 
aboirt 3^ feet apart wav; and (2) leaving 
a 6-inch space betwwn the old and new masonry, 
divided into eompartments. into which space 
cement grout was forced. To pass the muddy 
waters of tlie Nile and yt*t be able to retain the 
later clear flood waters, 4600 feet of the 6200 
feet of the length of the dam 'was pierced with 
180 sluices, all 6.56 feet wide, at four different 
levels. The 140 lower sluices are 22.96 feet 
high and the 40 upper sluices 11.48 feet high. 
The 130 sluices which w’ork under the greatest 
head or pressure of water are controlled by 
8toney balanced roller gates; the other 50 
sluices by simple slide gates. When the dam 
was enlarged, the sluices were extended hori- 
zontally through the masonry added to give 
greater thickness. Na\ igation locks are pro- 
vided at one end of the dam. For a description 
of the Assuan Bam, with particular reference 
to its heightening, consult Engineering Aeics, 
Sept 30. 1009. 

Arched or Curved Bams have given rise to a 
great amount of discussion as to the wisdom 
of utilizing the arch principle to resist a part of 
the thrust of the water on the dam, instead of 
relying wholly on gravity dams, or those with 
a section wliieh gives sufficient weight to resist 
overturning and sliding. 

The Shoshone, Roosevelt, and Pathfinder dams, 
already mentioned, are of the arched type. 
Earlier examples are the Zola, in France (see 
No, 4 in table) ; the Sweetwater, built in Cali- 
fornia in 1886-88, Mith a height of 98 feet above 
iiedrock, a thickness of 12 feet at the crest 
and 46 feet at the liase, and a crest length of 
380 feet, and, most remarkable of all for slen- 
derness, the { old ) Bear Valley Dam, built in 
1884, and onlv 3.17 feet thick on top, 20 feet 
at the bottom, and 60 f<*et high. Thirteen con- 
crete dams designed os the arch inatoad of the 
gravity principle were built in Australia from 
1896 to 1906 and are described in Promedings 
JnsMutiOfi of €iml Engineers, vol. clxxviii, p. I 
(also in Wogmann’s Dams, cited below). Most 
of these dams are only 3 feet thick at the top. 
Their heiglit ranges from 28 to 87 feet. One of 
them, the Medlow Bam, is 65 fmt high, 3.5 feet 
thick at the top and for 21 ft«*t below the top, 
and 8.96 feet thidc at the ha«e. 

Multiple-Ardh Bams. Instead of a single 
arch reaching from bank to bank, a nunabt^r of 
thin arches are sometimes thrown between a 
series of piers or buttrwses. The Hume lake 
Bam, a concrete structure built in 19^ in Cali- 
fornia, has 12 dreular arches of 56 fmt span, 
suppmtod bv IS buttresses, and with each end 
of the dam' built into the side of tke valley. 
This dam is 61 feet high and 677 f^t long, 
measured o« the centoe Ime of the ermL A 
similar structure is the New B<^r Valley Dam, 
built la 1916-11. It has 10 arches and 11 Imt- 


the li^r ^eed 82 fe^ oa centos It 
is 61.5 feet high almva ^ lovrait jj^iftt id 
f^ndatiou a«d ISO fett louf m ermL 
HuHuw Siim 

1964 a wemdemble number ©f dams have kmm 
built consisting of pmm buttrMS^ support- 
ing a water-tight slab of reinforced eonci^te. 
(hie comjmny alone built more than 60 such 



(The downstream Um» of one of the buttres^js i« SI 5 ft, 
below the oreat of the Uam ) 

dams from 1904 to 1013, one being 135 feet 
high. The lower side of this kind of dam may 
lie left open untler some conditions, or it may 
he closed by a concrete ulah, much tJie same as 
on the upjier side. Wliere the lowtkr side in 
inclosed, the compartments inside the dam are 
Htunotimes used as power houK<‘s or for other 
purposes. 

One of the highest hollow no nftireed -concrete 
dams built to the end of 1913 was <H»iiHtructed 
in 1908-09 across the La Prele River, near 
Douglas, Wyo., for a private irrigation system. 
3Tie dam is 130 feet high from the b»p of its 
floor to the top of the crest, but it extends 
almut 7 or 8 feet beneath the floor and has para- 
pets flVi feet high, making a t<»tal height of, 
say, 140 f»M>t. The top length of the dam is 
about 330 feet and tiie bottom length only 110 
feot, so narrow is the gorge in which it is built. 
The dam consists of a deck, or inclined slab, 
of reinforc»*d eoiKret**, 54 incht*s thick at the 
Iwittom and 12 inches thick at the top, sup- 
ported by huttresw's spaced 18 feet on centres. 
A concrete floor extends lieneath the dam. Five 
of the bays at one side are formed into a spill- 
w'ay by dropping the crest 5 feet beneath the 
mam crest. TlM*re is a roadway across the top 
of the dam. These hollow darns effect a great 
saving of masonry, as compared with the solid 
masonry structure, which is an object at points 
remote from cement mills or where long wagon 
hauls are necessary. 

Ckmcrete I^ms are not essentially different 
from other masonry structures, except in their 
composition. (See Cemest; Ooncbete,) The 
San Mat^ or Crystol Springs ^ concrete dam, 
near San Mateo, CaL, built in 1887-88 to a 
height of 115 fed and sinae raised to a height 
of 145 feet, is d®sign€«i to reach ultimately 170 
feet, with a top width, when completed, d 25 
feet and a width at the base of 176 feet. 
Varimm oth^ and later concrete dams have 
already Im^ mentiofied. 

BcHdE-MU X^tms are built of targe stemee, mt 
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rock, Icoi^y pirt in place, but with liand4ai<l 
f&e» or slope walls. To make such dams water- 
tight, or snffictcantly so for ttie objasto to be 
attatocd, tiie upstream or w^ ma^, be 

fm&& with plank, concrete, concrete imdl asphalt, 
or steel. It is also p^stble to use mrtii to form 
either tl»e upper or the lower or riireted 

st^l plat€« may be built in the centie of tte 
structure*. A masonry wall, with earth above 
and rwk fill below, faced on the lower slope 
with stone laid in mortar, is another variation. 
The adoption of this form of construction is 
generally in the interests of economy, in locali- 
ties where the transportetion of cement would 
be very costly, where earth dams are out of the 
ijuestion, and where stone is abundant and easily 
thrown into place. The stream flow must be 
passed around and not over rock-flll dams. 


khed in tbietoiaiii m they neared tlm top. T%e 
dam is 161 h%h almve ito lowest point, 130 
feet h^ above tee natural earth, and k ^ rock 
fill tor 121 feet. The steel plates wore protected 
by a ccat cd h^ Alcatmz aiephalt, teen a layer 
of burlap, then faai^^ a^halt, and finaEy one 
foot of Pordand c^aent concrete, on each side. 
A part of the rock fill was cteposited in place by 
tlm force of a very heavy blast, and the rest was 
transportel from the quarry by a cableway 
i q.v. ) 948 feet long. Nearly 180,000 cubic yards 
of stmie were used. The Morena Koek-Fill Dam, 
which, like the Lower Otay, is a |mrt of the 
water-supply system of San Diego, Cal., is 150 
feet high in its rock-fill portion, but, counting a 
concrete coping wall 3 feet high and a concrete 
wall carried down 112 feet beneath upstream 
side of the dam, the structure has a maximum 



The Escondido Dam, built by a California irri- 
gation district of that name, a-as one of the 
earliest of the rock-fill structures. It k 76 
feet high, 10 ft*et thick at the top, and 140 feet 
tiiiek at the base, has tttp and bottom lengths 
of 380 feet and 100 feet respectively. The toutid- 
laid dry wall on the upper or wet slope is 15 
f«t thick at the base and 5 feet at the top. It 
is covered with retlwood plank, and the space 
between the plank and the stone was rammed 
full of wnerete. The joints in the planking 
were calk^ with oakum and daubed wite as- 
phalt. The Lower Otay Dam, near San Dic^, 
CaL, completed in 1897, is a rock-fill dam with 
a steel core. The dam was started in nmsonry, 
but bei^ «rried to a helglit of 40 ft^ above 
ite low«t pcant, wh^ its top length was only 
85 feet, it was decided to change the design. 
An inverted T-iron IttiUb, ± ) wm boltei to the 
masonry, and steel plates of an inch thick, 
17% fwt long, and 5 feet high were riveted torst 
to the T-iron, then to each other, until three 
courses had been ^aced. The plates w^e dimin- 


height of 265 feet. The upstream sicqje is eom- 
po^d of individually placed stone, with the 
facing stone laid in cement for water-tightness. 
The dam was started in 1896, but construction 
was suspended from 1898 to 1909. The failure 
of the Walnut Grove rock-fill dam, 110 feet in 
height, is described under Fmlurm of Dams, 
below. 

£h:eel Items have been built in a few instanci^ 
The first of these, so far as known, is n^r Ash 
Fork, Ariz., and wm built in 1897 or 1898 by tte 
Atchison, Topeka, and ^nte Fe J^ilw'ay C3mn- 
pany to supply ite engines and incidentelly to 
furnish water to the village of Ash Fork." It 
forms a reservoir of 36,0^, OM ^lions’ capacity. 
The steel portion of the strtteture is 184 feet long 
at top, and its greateiM:. heif^t is 46 feet. It 
exmsiste of a series of triai^ular steel fram^, 
against the upper sid<^ of which rest the riveted 
steel plates, three-eighths of an inch thick. 
These plates are curved so as to form a series 
of dmamds from tlwi top to the hottom of the 
inelined face of the dam, with flat strips be- 
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Dam m 464 feet loj^ between abutmesta, and ito 
maximum height is T4 feet* iududitig foundation. 
Earth embankments at either end bring the total 
length of the dam to 1006 feet. ( Gonhult Engi- 
neering News, May 12, 1808, for details of Ash 
Fork Dam, and Aug. la, 1901, for Redndge 
Dam.) The Hauser I.ake steel dam, TO feet 
high and 630 feet long, built screws the Missouri 
River, near Helena, Mont., faded April 14, 1908, 
Boon after completion. The failure appears to 
have been due to defective foundations. (Con- 
sult Engineering Neu^, Xov. 14, 1907, and April 
30, 1908.) The dam was rebuilt of concrete. 

Timl^ Dams include a gimt variety of struc- 
tures built of framed timber, logs, and cribwork 
of either timber or logs filled witli atone. They 
are generally comparatively low, overflow dams. 
They frequently have a sloping upstream face 
and either a sloping or stepp^ downstream face, 
with an apron below the toe of the latter, to 
break the force of falling water. Sometimes 
piles are used m their construction, and often 
earth is filled against their upper side. The 
once famous timber dam at Holyoke, hlass,. built 
in 1849 for water power, 1017 feet long and with 
a maximum height of 30 feet, was replaced in 
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189S~07 by a masKinry structure «)ine ^ to W 
feet high. 

Vowftble Dams are those which be low- 
ered or rai^ at will, according to the stage of 
water in the river. They are generMly aids to 
navigatimi, placed at stretches where there aie 


lAtallows m tait whwre fMirmawenh 

^Tm to raiae the water i«v^ might do da^^ 
by mxmn^ at tiSMS of high wator. 
nay also be utei on wy otdiaafy dam «r on 
waste weiia. It to more eommonl however, to 
call movable devi^ oonw^ted vnth ordinaxy 
dams fiasMmrfy or fh^lgeim, Fliahtaards are 
generalty ^mpamtively low and are of fragile 
coiat^tion or have supporto designed to give 
way in time c»f freshet. There to a great variety 
of movable dams, hut they fall mom m 
closely into thi^ groupa-l-eea^#, vofcfeef, m 
shutter, ami hmr-tmp. The latoer haw sMne 
demdei pmnto of superiority, being a^ 

lowered by the force of the water itself, mi ito 
bemg turned under or dwharg^l friwi ctoimtaira 
lieaeath or within the dam. Aeed/e dams wsm 
developed in France abmit the close of the eight* 
eenth century. They ai^ an outgrowth of the 
<^rlier French and English n«H»dle dams and con* 
ftiat of horizontal beams, or atop planks, drop]^d 
into grooves built in the two abutments of a 
imss through the dam. Tht»ge beams could be 
lifted out at times of high water, bator, to 
facilitate handling, they were w‘fc vertioiilly, or 
nearly so, resting against a sill below and a 
beam above. A chain was finally substituted for 
this beam to make greater lengths of dsm feat- 
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ihle. In this way movable dams 40 !wt wide 
were develoft^ on the Yonne, in France. In 
1H:H M. Foirto increased the width of one of 
these dams, or passes, to 72 feet by substituting 
iron bars for the chains. The bars were abort 
and W€>rc supported by means of vertical iron 
frames, plaewl at right angles to the length of 
the dam. To throw down the dam, it was only 
necessary to remove the needles one by one, de- 
tach the horizontal bars, then lower the frames 
into re<‘e»8e« in the top of the masonry portion 
of the dam. The needle dams were somewhat 
modified hulmequently and used in various parts 
of Prance, in ^Igium, in Germany, and in the 
United States. Tlic first needle dam in this 
<‘«untry was built in 1 801-97 by the United 
States gov<*rnm^t aero^ the Big Sandy River 
at Ixiuisa, Ky. The whole improvement includes 
a lock 62 feet wide, a navigable pass 130 feet 
long, and an overflow weir 140 feet long. The 
sill of the pafW! was 13 feet, and that of the weir 
was 7 feet below the normal height of water in 
the pool. The steel lram€» supporting the pass 
needles were origiiially 4 feet betwe<pn centres, 
but later the altormsto frames or trestles were 
removed. The horirontol bars carmnecting the 
frames and supporting the upper ends of the 
needles were hing^ one end and hooked at 
the other. The frmiBet had a sheet-iron fiimr, 
forming a foottaidge, which fell with them, and 
were eoanectf^ by a thain. The |mi» ne^lmi 
were of vsliite pine, 12 ineh^ wide, 8% Inches 
thick at the tootoom, and 4% Inch^ thick at the 
top, and 14 feet S inches long, each weifhlfl^ 
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26S potinds when wet. The naecilei wei^ ^ m 
place by lE^ns of e derrick im & Ix^t, and were 
lifted out by meaiie of a chain fia^iiM through 
irons fastmed to their top, operated % an en- 
j^e. Tim frames were raised or Iwered Ibrom 
one of the abutments to the pass 1^ mams of 
a chain crab. This dam was rals^ 4% feet in 
lt07-^8, or to a height of 17% imt m ^ pass 
sill and 11% feet on the weir silL Tim span of 
the pass frames or trestles was incr^iaed to 
20 feet, needles still being used* On the weir 
the needles were replaced by wickeia. 

Wicket or Skutter Bama have been devel- 
oped from simple gates or shutters working on a 
boriiwntal axis near their t<^s, which have been 
usal in Hollai^ for centuries. Tb^e simple 
shutters have b^n elaborated until they are 
now made of short lengths, which may be re- 
volved on their horizontel axis, then lowered so 
as to rest ftatwise on the sill of the dam. They 
are operated from a bridge placed above them, 
which ^n Im lowered much the same as the 
fram^ of the needle dams just described. In 
1880 two wicket dams were completed on the 
Great Kjanawha River by the Unit^ States gov- 
ernment, and others have since been built on 
that str^m. One, completed in 1892, has a 
pass 248 feet long, besides a weir 316 feet long 
and a lock 55 feet wide. The pass is closed with 
62 Chanoine wooden wickets 3 feet 9 inches long 
and 14 feet high, with a 3-inch space between 
them, which may be cloeed by means of a tim- 
ber, if desired. The first of a series of movable 
dams in the Ohio River, at Davis Island, near 
Pittsburgh, was built in 1878-85 and also has 
Chanoine wickets. There is one pass 716 feet 
long, another 1223 feet long, besides a fixed 
dam 456 feet wide, several weirs, and a lock 
110 fi*et wide and 600 feet long between the 
gati's. Many Chanoine wickets were in use oin 
the rivers of the United States in 1912. Most 
of the wickets were of wood, but some were of 
at<*el. Metal wickets were first used at the La 
Mulatibre Dam, near Lyons, France, in 1879. 

Brum Bams are modifications of the wicket 
or shutter dam. One of these, nam^ after its 
mveiitor, Capt. H. M. Chittenden, may be dc*- 
scribed, roughly, as being shaped like one-sixth 
of a cylinder. When lowered by revolving on a 
horizontal axis at the centre of the cylinder, it 
drops into the chamber, leaving one radial side 
of the cylinder flush with the sill. The sections 
are raii^ by the force of the water acting from 
beneath. 

BoUiz^ Bams are steel cylinders, either alone 
or provided with sheaths. On being opened, 
by ]^wer, they roll up inclined rails placed in 
receases in the abutments or piers between which 
they extend. The first rolling dam was built 
in 1901-62, at Bchweinfurt, Bavaria, and was 
6,6 fwt high and 114 feet long. Later rolling 
dams have been much higher, reaching nearly 
28 feet. One built across Die Sp^ane River, 
Washington, in 1910, is 19 feet high and 106 
feet long. Cmmiilt Mn$iw^ng Record^ D«5. 13, 
1913, for IM of 50 rolling dams, in various 
^rts of Ear<^, with Diree in the United States. 
The arDde describes various rolling dan», 
including thrir operating mechanism. 

BeaxoTrap IBman or 0ate% in their simple 
form, coiffiMit of two loaves extendii^ acrmis Die 
p«w or op<ming to closed, and so hinged to 
the sill of dam m their miter ©tlge that they 
form a triangle when in use and lie i^t on the 
siU of the dam whm ^n*, cme leaf* when opmi, 


ovm'lapn tito T]te sj^iee within the tri- 

angle m filled with watm*. (hi dramiog out this 
.water through suitable opening, the 4bim filb, 
and cm admitting wateg beneath ^ leav^, when 
the dam is open, the leaves are rai^ slowly 
into positi<m. Thus the ^m is operated hy the 
for(% of the water. The first dam of this %pe 
was built on the Lehigh River, in 1818, by 
Josiah White and Erskiim Hazard, managers 
of the Lehigh Navigation Company, to swmre 
slack water for shipping anthracite coal. In 
1819, 12 more of these dams were built on the 
Lehigh. Until 1880 or later this type seems to 
have been ns^ but little outride of Pennsyl- 
vania; but in 1886 two bear-trap gatos, each 60 
feet long, were built by United States engineer 
oflieers in the Beattyville Dam, across the Ken- 
tucky River. Since 1886 a numter of other 
dams of this type have been built in this coun- 
try. A study of bear-trap dams was made for 
the United States government by Capt. H. M. 
Chittenden and Major A. O. Powell, beginning 
in 1892. (Consult Journal Association Bngi- 
neering BocietieSy Philadelphia, for June, 1896; 
also an article by Captain Chittenden reviewing 
the whole subject, in Engineering News, New 
York, Feb. 7, 1895.) Various m^iftcations of 
the bear-trap dam have been made, including 
a hinge at the apex and "another in the upper 
leaf, so in falling the dam falls over on iteelf, 
and there is no overlapping at the apex. The 
largest bear-trap dam yet built forms a part of 
the regulating works of the Chicago Drainage 
Canal, where the canal discharges into the Des 
Plaines River, The pass closed by this dam is 
160 feet long and 20 feet high, besides which 
there are 15 sluice gatos, 30 feet wide and 20 
fwt high, working vertically between masonry 
piers. Eight of the gates were walled up, as 
the full capacity was not deemed necessary for 
some time. This hear-trap dam is not for navi- 
gation, so it is mounted on a masonry structure 
of some height, permitting the upper gate to 
slide down the upper fac« of the masonry. This 
dam differs from others of the same type not 
only in being of steel instead of wood,* but in 
having various mechanical devices to supple- 
ment its operation. A full illustrated descrip- 
tion of this structure is given in Engtneermq 
Netes (New York) for March 24 and Mav 26, 
1899. 

Stony BoUer Sluice Bates, first built at 
Belleek, Ireland, in 1883, have bc*en put in at 
many important dams throughout the world to 
close large openings. These gates are usually 
suspended from service bridges bv chains or 
rods, and when lifted from above they work on 
trains or rollers which with ends of' the gates 
are placed in vertical grooves in piers. They 
have been used in water depths of 30 feet and, 
in lesser depth, to close openings 80 feet wide. 
A general review of movable dams, by B. F. 
Thomas, is given in the Tranmetions of the 
tmerioan Boctety of Civil Engin^rs (New York, 
1888) ; much space is given to the various kinds 
of movable dams in both Thomas and Watt, 
The Impromfmm$s of Rmem, and Wegraann. on 
Dams, mch cited below. Uonsult Reports Chief 
of Engineers^ United States Army (Washington, 
1860 et o^.), particularly those for 1884 and 
1887. 

Cofferdams (g.v.) Km employed to exriude 
water from foundatlfms and otoar elaaaes of 
work while under eonstouction. Foohjia.- 
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Th« Bradford eartk dam, Sheffield, 
iuded in Mareh, IM4» XMa dtoi^, fa niMi 
ply water aari lurni^ power to the city of 
Sht^hdd, was akmt 90 ifeet ta hmght, 13 feet 
wide, and 1250 feet long, with Aopes of 2Vi to 1. 
The exoept for a puddle wall extending 

from (KRd to @»d and IK> im% into the ground, 
wmi of earth looi^ly dumped from carta. Oast* 
iron outlet pipes about S<M) feet in length, sur* 
rounded by cto-y puddle, exteaidid through tlie 
base of the dam. While the re^rvoir was being 
filled for liie first time, a leak suddenly ap- 
peared, and enlar^i m rapidly tliat in 30 min- 
utes the reservcar had emptied itself. The flood 
rraeh^ StefiheM at midnight, without warning, 
eaiming great drairuction of property and the 
loss of 238 lipes. In the official inquiry made 
as to the cause of the failure, it was Maimed 
that in a work of such great magnitude the 
outlet pi(M(8 should not have been placed through 
the dam itself. 

The failure of the Mill River Dam at Wil- 
liamsburg, Ma^., in 1874, was a conspicuous 
erample of improper construction which faulted 
in complete saturation of the embankment. No 
engineer had been employed in constructing the 
work, and no proper means U8«i for consolidat- 
ing the embankment. One morning, when the 
water was 4 feet from the top of the dam, 
masses of earth were observed to slide from the 
outer slope of the embankment. In 20 minutes 
the reservoir was emptied of 100,000.000 cubic 
feet of w^ater, which drowned 143 persons and de- 
stroyed $1,000,000 worth of property. 

The most disastrous reservoir failure of the 
nineteenth century w’as the destruction of the 
South Fork Dam, which caused the famous 
Johnstown flood on May 31. 1880. That this 
disaster was due to an insufficient spillway has 
been abundantly proved. The »South Fork Dam 
was built on the head venters of the Conemaugh 
River, 10 or 12 miles above Johnstown. It was 
of earth, 70 feet in extreme height. Tlie dam 
was built as far back as 1852, and, after va- 
rious changes in ownership, the reservoir in 
1880 came into the possession of the South Fork 
Hunting and Fishing Club of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The original specifications for the dam required 
a spillway 150 feet wide. The spillway exist- 
ing at the time of the disaster was 130 feet 
wide at its upper end, hut was obstructed by a 
bridge and by screens to prevent the esrape of 
fish. It fKxt^ded across a channel 176 feet 
long and at ite lower end only 69 feet wide. In 
oth^ words, the spillway was only half that 
originally ccmtemplated, .Wsides which a brick 
outlet culvmt had fc^n abandoned. Unusually 
hravy rains had been faUing for stweral days, 
and for hmurs before the break c^urred the 
water had been flowing over the entire length 
of the dam. Wheu the dam was carried away, 
the reservoir emptied itself in about 45 mmut<«. 
Over 2(^ lives were lost in this diraster, and 
betwe^ $3,0«h0W and $4,000,000 worth of prop- 
erty, No enginrer was employed on the 
or coBstruetiim of the dam. 

The Walnut drove Dam, in Arhsona, failed on 
F^, IBM. It was one of the hii^eid rock- 
ftU dams met buiR, having been 110 feet in 
he^i^ about 10 f^ tikidk at th^ tep and 140 
feet 1 ^ ^ with a top length of ^me 400 
SMd a bottom hmgtii of IM feet. Both 
w^ rompcMsed of granite bteckn, laid by 


hand and derri^ dry-iiMi«4 walli being M 
feet at tim ksm a^ 5 feet th^ sA te 

top. It is suppcN^ that a very Iwavy raiufiyUi 
and an alb^ther ini^eqitete spillway caused 
the destruction of the dam, which wm over- 
tiqiped ter a number of hours. Many draths re- 
sulted from the failure. 

The failure ^ the Fwntra msaoniy dam, i« 
Spain, in 1802, was due to defective foundation, 
the rentral part of the dam rretteg upten pilms 
instead of being carriidl down to bedrock. In 
the Habra masonry dam. in Algiers l«ee tebl#l, 
whose failure cau^ the drowning of 409 p^r- 
smis. the disaster wm pr^ably due to ^fective 
masonry work. The failure of the Bmirey ma- 
sonry dam, near Epinal. France, in 1895, was 
caused by defective construction between the 
base and the foundation, alDiough in ite dimen- 
sions the dam was carrieii to Hie latreme of 
lightness. 

The failure of the dam on the Colorado River, 
at Austin, Tex., wliich occurred in April, IIMK), 
was due to defwtive foundation, lar^ly on ac- 
count of the soft limestone rock on which the 
foundation was laid The dam was 1090 fwt 
long, 66 fwt high aliove the foundation, and 
60 feet above low water. The upstream face 
of the dam was vertical, ami the downstream 
face was curved, giving a thickness of 66 feet 
at the base and 20 fei't near the top. On April 
7, 1900, after a heavy rainfall of several days, 
when the water was flowing over the crest of 
the dam to a depth of 1 1 .07 fe<*t, a portion some 
500 feet in length was detached from the re- 
mainder of the dam, broke into two parts, and 
was carrieil downatrenm. Two sections were 
left standing upright in the stream a few feet 
below the original portion. One of theac bredee 
up m a few h«)ur8, but the other remaimd in- 
tact. When the dam broke, eight p«*oph* in the 
power house were drowned by the sudden rush 
of watiT. and during the following night the 
power house itself was partially destroyed. 

A dam at Austin, Pa., which had previously 
failed but had been continued in use, went out 
on Sept. 30, 1911. The resulting flwd in tlm 
narrow valley caused the death of 83 |»crsons 
at Austin, iy^ miles below the dam, and at 
Costidio, 3 miles farther downstream. The dam 
was of reinforced concrete, gravity section, 
about 50 feet high and 554 feet long, with a 
low spillway near the centre. On its completion, 
about Diki. 1, 1909, a vertical crack appeared, 
and later a second one show^. On Jan. 2^, 
1910, tb<* river being in flood, water leaked 
throui^ what proved te be porous rock ^ncath 
the dam. The following day the middle portion 
of the dam slid down^ream, 18 inches at the 
bottom and 31 inches at the top, and vertical 
cracks elsewhere separated the dam into a num- 
ber of parts. The water was lowered by dyna- 
miting, but the reseiwoir was sulMiwjucntly al- 
lowed to partly reMl. Althoi^h engineers em- 
ployed by the owners advised that the dam b« 
strengthened, nothing to that end was done. 
On f^pt. 30, 101 i, heavy rains cbus^ over- 
topping of tlsg dam, and about four-fifths of its 
length was broken into aeven large fragments, 
m<«t of which remateMgd upright, but two of 
which were carried from 15 to 25 feet down- 
stream. The teilwre vraa due to dcli^teve foun- 
dation, which might have been made. safe bid 
the €®tginrer not l^en limited in the sum aUowid 
for btttldlng tii# ^m. The Austin teilure and 
le^wer teRures about that time led te 
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more iitortraglt p«blle wipervisiim of ilas design 
^ of reaer^mrs in * n^i^er of 

States, 

m»]^V0XB8 

Eeserroirs may be elassifi^ broadly into w»- 
pmf^imgt aettlmg, stm^age^ and dmtriJbutmg rea- 
erroim, all of whieb, ^eept impomoding, may 
be eOT^ed or op^, ibe latter being tbe general 
form. Impounding rmm'mmt are teni^ by 
throwing a dam aeroas aotne etrcain and flood- 
ing the country above, Stmmgo rmervoiro are 
created in tbe ^me way; m they may be 
formed more or lew oimtpl^ly by embankments 
or excavation, or a e^bisation of the two. 
Both impcnindittg and stora^ reservoirs are 
designed to emmewe a supply of water above 
the normal t^mnintption, for temw when either 
the natural yield is below the average or the 
consumptimi is unusually great. Impounding 
rewrvoirs are always for storage purposes, 
whether the capacity be for a few hours’ supply 
or for a much longer period. The larger and 
more r^pilar the daily yield of the stream or 
other sourw of supply, as compared with the 
consumption, the smaller need be the storage 
capacity. In some cases storage is required 
for mmiths or even for a year. The new Groton 
l>am providw a storage of about 32,000, 000, 0(K) 
gallons; the Kensico Dam of the Catskill Water 
Supply of New York City, 38,000,000,000 gal- 
lons and the Olive Bridge or Ashokan Dam, 
132,(K)0,000,000 gallons. The Wachusett Dam, 
of the Metrcq>olttan Water-Supply District f Bos- 
ton and vicinity), retains a^ut 63,000,000,000 
gallons of water. Much iaiger are the storage 
oapadties of a number of the reservoirs of the 
United States Reclamation Service, that formed 
by the Hoosevelt Dam holding 420,000, 000,0(K> 
gallons. 

An important wnitary questicm involved in 
the construction of impounding and storage 
reservoirs for public water supplies is the strip- 
ping of the sites, or flooded areas, of all heavy 
accumulations of organic matter which, eitheV 
through their decay or through serving as a food 
supply to low forms of life, would impart un- 
pleasant tastes and odors to the stored water, 
it is a common practice to remove stumps and 
timber and to burn over the site, where prac- 
ticable, before filling such reservoirs; but out- 
side of New England very little more than this 
has bwtt done towards stripping the sites of 
storage reservoirs. The estimate for the Wa- 
ehusett Reservoir, mentioned above, included 
^,616,000, out of a total cost of $9,105,000, for 
stripping the reservoir site. Aside from strip- 
ping and clearing the sites, the construction of 
imj^unding reservoirs pertains mostly to t^ 
dam and ite accessories. One additional element 
of imp 0 rtan<» in some eases is the excavation 
at the Imrder of reservoirs to prevent shallow 
flowag® and the growth and decay of vegetable 
which would occur when these slopei 
ai« alternately expo^ and «^vered by the vary- 
ing levels of water in the reservoir, 

IBessi^oifa, also known as 
ing and as mMmmtmUon r^ervoirs, are.shaliow 
Imsins, witti lm»g weirs betwe^ the several mm- 
partmente over which the wmter flows in thin 
shi^s, thus dmwing off only the upper and 
Bmst elarli^ laywr. fSee Wars* Pusmdar 
■noH.l It Is dfirirable to make proviskm for 
removing the iwud, te which end the paved hot* 
terns may slcf« te a ^mmon fMQtnt and 


connect with a ^xmr pipe, through which the 
mud may be flushed with a stream of water 
from a hem 

are gmiemUy located 
within or near the dtty which th^ serve. Tlw^ 
are often classhM as high, low, and teMdle 
service, aiH!Oidtej| to their el^ation and tite 
ar^s which they supply. T^y may afford stor- 
age for periods ran^g from a day two up to 
several weeks ; but in the latter ca^ tb^ woidd 
perform the duty of a storage r<^rvolr as wdL 
Occasionally distributing r^ervoirs are fewmed 
by a dam across a stream, but, m a rule, they 
have nutsonry walls above or below the natuml 
surface. The construction of embankments or 
walls does not differ essentially from that of 
^rth and masonry dams, mLcept that when 
masmip^ is used tbe principles of design are 
more like those involved in the planning of earth- 
retaining walls, subjected, of course, to water 
pressure on the other side at times, but also 
liable to be empty. It is common to line the 
inner slopes of reservoir embankments with 
stone, brick, concrete, or asphalt. The bottoms 
are frequently lined like the sides. When cem- 
crete is used, it is wdl to lay it in relativrfy 
small squares, with a good filling for the joints, 
to prevent cracking. 

Covered Bewrvoirs may have vaulted roofs 
of masonry, generally concrete masonry, or else 
1^8 expensive and more temporary roofe of 
timber. The cost is so great that covering is 
rarely attempted in the United States, except 
for relatively small reservoirs receiving eithur 
filtered water or that from underground sources, 
either of which is liable to injury through tbe 
development of organisms giving rise, in their 
life processes, to bad tastes and odors. 

Bibliography. Wegmann, Destgn and Con- 
struction of Dams (6th ed., New York, 1911); 
Schuyler, Reservoirs for Irrigation, Water Power 
and Domestic Supply (ib., 1901); Frizzell, 

Wafer Power (ib., 1901 ) ; Morrison and Brodie, 
ffigh Masonry Dams (ib., 1910) ; Thomas and 
Watt, The Improvement of Rivers (2d ed.^ ib., 
1913) ; Fortier and Bixby, The Storage of Water 
for Irrigation Purposes {XJmted States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 1912, two parts) — describes 
timber, ^rth, hydraulic-fill and rock-fill dame; 
also general treatises on water works by Fan- 
ning, Folwell, Goodell, and Tumeaure, and Wil- 
son, Manual of Irrigation Engineering (New 
York, 1897). 

PAM S BX j BIiY (so called from the Frendh 
name demoiselle). An insect of the family 
Agrionidw, order Odonata, closely allied to the 
dragon flies. Th^ are, mys Howard, the sm^l, 
graceful species, with extremely slender bodies 
and narrow, clear wings, held vertically in re- 
pos^ which are very commonly fomid over large 
bodies of still, fresh water. “All of mir Neath 
Ame^an species f about 761 are small, but iu 
tropira.1 regiems they ^ow to a large si?*, and 
some South American forms are among the larg- 
«rt species of the order Odonata. Tb^ do not 
fly high in the air, but freqmot low-growii^ 
aquatic vegetation. The colors, as a rule, are 
rather dull, but the sl^itor bodies of i^use are 
brilliantly blue, green, or nren red.” Mhny 
authors unite wite these as a suMamily tirt 
dark-cwlored, protainemt-ey^ flies otherwii* re- 
garded as ooi!H^itutii% the s^iarate inmify €a- 
kqiteryipda. The Die hi^ry of fiie» 11^ Is 
^b^ntfadly that d iM» dragm (qv.>. See 
Plate of Dajunoir F^es. 
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OIP ®BHP!l!Sjyffir, A title 
to IgeMior ol Bri<to»y, ®«t«r of Arth«r, Ck>tmt 
^ «fid nie^ of JOnf John of ^gland, 

in the e^tfe of Bristol, where 

4ied in mi. 

BiUK. A city ^ the i^rto^na boundary of 
Israel, c^Ied wiginaUs^ Laish (Judg. miL 
but rena^i I^n by tte Ihiiiito inraders. Owing 
to its nort^ly lo^ton (€N»i. adr, 14), it was 
ol^n wsed in conn^^on wkh Beersheba { 1 Sam. 
iii. £0; 2 iii. 10) in the phrase “from Dan 
to Beershetoi,” to «^pri^s the whole land of 
Isiael. The Danitoi introduced in this city 
the worship el Yahwe witih the image taken 
from 'Micah’s sanctuary in Mount Ephraim, and 
with the Levite who is said to hare been the 
gxmml^m of Mo^ fJudg. xriii). Later Yahwe 
was worship«i there under the form of a bull, 
and the cult was orpmired by Jeroboam (1 
Kings xii. 29 ) , At the solicitation of Asa, King 
of Judah, Bar Hadad, King of Damascus, in- 
va^d Israel, and among other cities Dan was 
destroy^ (1 Kings xv. 20: 2 Chron. xvi. 4). 
The ruins of toe city are identihed with modem 
Tel el KadL Kadi is the Arabic equivalent of 
I^n, which means ‘Judge.* The mound is very 
extensive. No excavations have yet been under- 
toJken. 

DAN. The eponymous ancestor of the tribe 
of Dan, the son of Jacob and his concubine 
Bilhah (Gen. xxx. 5, 6). The tribe was one of 
the smallest and weakest of the Hebrew con- 
federacy. Belonging to the northern group, its 
territory lay southwest of Ephraim, occupying 
the valleys of Sorek and AJalon (Josh. xix. 
40-40). Owing, however, to difficulties with 
the Amontes fJudg. i. 34), we find them later 
migrating to the far north, and conquering the 
city of Laish, w'hich they rebuilt and called 
Dan (Josh. xix. 47; Judg. xviil.). Ramson 
(q.v.) was of the tribe of Dan (Judg. xiii. 2, 
24, 25). The tribe is referred to in the song of 
Deborah (Judg. v.) : the text is somewiiat un- 
certain. but Schmidt has proposed to read “Dan 
stayed where the stream breaks forth,” refer- 
ring to the Jordan, at whose fountain the city 
of Dan was situated, and “Asher sou^t protec- 
tion in ships, he dwelt on the shore of the sea,** 
which is m harmony with what is otherwise 
known concerning the location of these tribes. 
If this is correct, Dan already occupies the ter- 
ritory around Laish in the time of Deborah. 
The description of Dan in the blessing of Jacob 
(Gen. xlix.) may even be older. It refers to the 
tribe as being self-governing and skilled in mak- 
ing taids on travelers. Dan, though designated 
as a “concubine” tribe, which generally indicat^ 
secondary rank, plays no unimportant part in 
the early traditions and legends. This is in 
part due to the feme and antiquity of the sanc- 
tuary at Dan, which as late as the days of Amos 
is on a level with Bethel and Beersheba 
(Amos viiL 14). In this sanctoary the older 
rites and practices wcare pr^rved with great 
fidelity, and its priests tra«^ their origin to 
Mos^ hinwKlf (Judg. xviii. BO). The name 
Dan (‘Judge*) may originally have b^n the 
title of a d«ty. 0<msuli Ed. Meyer, Die Israel- 
itm imd ihiw Nueh^kxrstmmme, pp, 524 ff. 
( 1906) r N. Bcteddt, The Messapm of the Poets, 
pp. 366 ff, (1911), 

^ DAnsijLf Osuynuito Akbu^oh (1819-97). An 
A^jg^rican JounmliSt, bom at Hinsdato, N. H., 
Ao^. % 1819. He studied at Harvard, but, 
mfiag toK deiective ey^^t, did mit graduate. 


He ^mA toe Brui^ Wsma Ammis^m lu 1841# 
e^ted la Its intm^ ^ 
bated to the Bostos and, after tte 

figure of Brock Farm* wm with its 
Bipl^ (q.v.), wito llie Kaie ¥-wtJb 

Wrtbwm (1847-^). DlM^retn^t vrtto Homes 
Greeley in war pidittos, proriaimed in a om»* 
famous editorial, “On to KltoiMnd,*^ toreed his 
n^gnation. He was Amistant Secretary of War 
in 1863-64. After the war he edii^ t^ Cili- 
ce Refmbl%mn, which faiM, He to^ to- 
turned to New York and Ixmme part proprietor 
and editor in chief of the New York inn— ^ 
pmition which he held from 1868 to his dmto. 
With Geor^ Ripley he planned and ^ited toe 
New Amerimn C^dopwdm (1867-63). and its 
sutoemor, the Ainertao# Cpdopmdia (187S-76). 
He tompiled also the well-known lIoumholA 
Book of Poetry (1837) and collaborated in a 
Life of Grant (1868). Other works are; The 
Art of Neimpaper Mahinp (1895) ; h*moln mm4 
his Cabinet (1896); Remllsetiom (1897), At 
the time of his death at Glen Gove, L. L, cm 
Oct. 17, 1897, Mr. Dana was in many ways toe 
most noted journalist in the country. He had 
a brilliant intellect, a finished and incisive 
style, and a gift for mordant irony which made 
him a dangerous enemy. Every detail of the 
art of making a good newspaper he thoroughly 
understood, but he was generally Wieved to be 
so intense in his prejudices that he failed to ac- 
quire the authority to w’bieh his talents en- 
titled him. Consult J. H. Wilson, lAfe of 
Charles A. Dana (New York, 1907). 

IXAHA, CHABI.&S Loomis (1852- ). An 

American neurologist. He was born at Wood- 
stock, Vt., and was educated at Dartmouth Col- 
lege and the New York College of Fhysicians 
and Surg<*ons. He starved as professor of physi- 
ology in the New York Woman’s Mc<lical (jolCege 
in 1880-86, of nervous and mental dismses at 
the New I'ork Pc>stgraduate Medical School In 
1884-96, and of nervous diseases in Dartmouth 
Medical College in 1890-93, and four years 
later he liecame' profesKor of nervous diseases 
in Bellevue Hospital Medical College. He was 
also an editor of the Journal of Comparative 
Methane and asiKiciate editor of the Mediad 
Record. His publications include a Te^t-Book 
of Nervous Dtseases (1892; 7th ed,, 1908). 

BAHA, Edwabd Salisbubt ( 1849- ) . An 

American mineralogist, bom at New Haven, 
Conn. He graduate at Yale University in 1870 
and became tutor there in 1874, He received 
his doctor’s degree at Yale in 1876 and also 
studied at Heidell^ug and Vienna. In 1879 be 
was made assistant professor of natural philos- 
ophy and astronomy, and later professor of 
phystes, at Yale. After 1873 be edited the 
Ameri^n Journal of Bdeme, His publications 
include numerous papers on mineralogical top- 
ics; “Appendix I** and “Appendix II** of Dana*s 
System of Mvneralopy; & Temt-Book of Mkwr at- 
opy ( 1877 ) ; Mmer^ amd Hmc to Study Them, 
and a Test-Book of Mechamm (1881), 

DANA, Fbawchs (1743-1811). An Ameri- 
can stat^man and Jurist. He was bom in 
Charlestown, Mato., graduatid at Harvard in 
1762, i^n hN^i.me m Itoding member of the bar 
and, as a Wh%, prominent in Colonial politics, 
and item 1776 to 17^ was a member of the 
Executive Ceusieil of Matoachutotto. He was 
elected to toe Contln^tol (3ongye» in 1776 and 
from toe fltot to^ an imp<wta&t part In toe wiwk 
of that bmiy. In 1778 was made 
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oi » uppoint^ to 4mw for 

the rmtf^mimtwn of the ftraiy and in <3ie same 
ymr wm a iiieint)er of the of three 

to which the conciliatory proposals of lord 
North were inferred. He went abr^d in Sep* 
tewher, 1770, as the official i^retary of John 
^dams, recently appointcsA to n^otiate a treaty 
of peace with Great Britain, and, after spendmg 
some time in Paris and Amiterdam, was sent in 
March, 1781, as Unit^ Stetes Minister to the 
court of St. Petersterg. Catharine persistently 
ref«i«d to r^eive him as an accredit!^ Minister, 
however, and in 17§^ he retnmed to America. 
He was again elected to the Continental Con- 
gress (1784) and in January, 1785, was ap- 
pointed Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts. In 1780 he was a del^ate to 
the Annapolis Ccmvention (q.v.) and in the fol- 
lowing year was also electM as a delegate to 
the Constitutional Ctmvcntion at Philadelphia, 
but was prevented by illness from attending. 
In the Smte Convention of 1788 he eodperated 
with Tteophilus Parsons and John Hancock in 
weiiring the ratification of the Federal C'on- 
stitutlon by Massachusetts. He was Chief Jus- 
tice of the Massachusetts Supreme Court from 
1701 to 1806, during which period he took no 
active part in State or national politics. 

BAHA, James Dwtoht (1813-05). An 
American gc*ologf8t and one of the eminent seien- 
tist-8 of the nineteenth century. He was bom in 
Utica, N. Y. His father was a successful busi- 
ness man of New England birth, and his mother 
was Harriet llwight, daughter of Reth Dwight, 
of Williamsburg, Mass. Dana early became in- 
terested in scientiflc studies. In his school days 
at Utica he devoted niueh time to chemicial in- 
vestigations, and he frequently made excursicuiB 
to distant points for the purpose of collecting 
minerals. Attracted by the reputation of the 
elder I*rofe8sor Silliman, he entered Yale Col- 
lege in 1830, where for three years he pursued 
the study of classics, mathematics, and natural 
sciences. In 1833 Dana received an appoint- 
ment as instructor in the United States navy, 
a position that afforded him an opportunity of 
European travel. During a cruise in the Medi- 
terranean he wrote a description of Vesuvius, 
the first of his long series of scientific papers 
that were published in the Amtrtean Journal of 
^oimre. Three years afterward he returned to 
Yale and vras appointed assistant to Professor 
Rilliman. While at New Haven he publishtni 
his first important scientific work (TAr System 
of Minerahffy ) , a book that subsequently passed 
through several 4*dition8 and attained a reputa- 
tion in botli Europe and America as a standard 
of reference. From 1838 to 1842 Dana was a 
member of the Wilkes Exploring Expedition 
sent out bv the United States government. 
While cm this expediticwi. which explored the 
little-known parts of the Pacific Ocean, he had 
a wide field lor aeientifie discovery and deserip- 
tioB. The opportunities presented were mich as 
few scientists have received; so extensiv® was 
the material rcdlected that, upon his i^teirn to 
the United States, Dana devoted 13 i^ra of 
aline«t oonstamt laltor to its study. The mmlts 
were published by the government in three 
voluminous reporte; “Zoflphyt^,” in VtUtad 
States Mstpio^M Siepoditim (PhiladdpMa, 
1846); In United Statm Bs^ormg 

<7^ WUkm^ U. 8, N, <Phila^ 
ddpbia, 1840) ; and ‘‘Cmstae^” in V»^ 
8Mm M^lorinp gmpeM^m under C. WHJsas, 


V, S. W, (Mew 18SM4>. In ^ work 

on “Zodphyt^,” 2M iqp^es warn de^ribed 
Dana for the first Hme, while the rqp€ut on 
“Chrusta^t*^ eonteiiii^ deiKJriptitms mo hm 
than 658 new sp^ies. The inieao^ m&al with 
wfaieh Dana this task smomfy im- 

paired his h^ltfa, and althm^h was able to 
accomplish much in alter years, his life hence- 
forth was a continual struck against disability. 

The value of Daim’s 8i®rvie^ to seiense re- 
ceived prompt recognition from Yale CoU^, 
which appointed him in 1860 to the prof^iu- 
ship of natural history, a pusiticn he filled from 
1855 to 1890. During this period his activities 
found expression in l«Jtures to college studente, 
in several textbooks on ^logy and minerak^, 
and in numerous ecmtributious to «;i«Bttfic J<mr- 
nals. His work was characterize by keenness 
of perception, great powers of analysis, and by 
vivid imagination. These qualities emineidly 
fitted him for geolcgical investigations, and his 
discussions of the grander features of the earth, 
such as the form and origin of continents, moun- 
tain building, and volcanoes, are among the most 
valuable contributions to scientific literature. 
From 1846 until his death he serv^ almi^t ron- 
tinuottsly as editor of the Amertmn Journal of 
Science, in which many of his papers were pub- 
lished. Dana received many marks of honor 
from American and foreign institutions. He 
was elected president of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science in 1854 
and of the Geological Society of America in 
1800, and was at various times a member of the 
Boyal Society of London, the Institute of France, 
the Royal Academy of Berlin, the Royal 
Academy of Vienna, and of many other learned 
societies. In 1872 the Geological Society of Lon- 
don conferred upon him the Wollaston medal 
“in acknowledgment of his services to miner- 
alogy and geeJogy,” and in 1877 he received the 
Uopley medal “for his biological, geological, and 
nuiieralogical investigations, carried on through 
half a century, and for the valuable works in 
which his conclusicms and discoveries have been 
published.” The more important of his contribu- 
tions to scientific literature, in book form, are 
tlie reports previously mentioned, and the fol- 
lowing, some of which have passed through 
several editions: A System of Mineralogy 
(18.37) ; Manual of Mineralogy (1848) ; Manual 
of Oeedogy (1862); Corals and Coral Islands 
(1872); Tact-Book of Geology (1864); The 
ileologtoal Story Briepy Told (1875). di^ 
in New Haven, April 13, 1895. 

DANA, John Cotton (1856- ). An 

American librarian, born in Woi^tock, Vt. He 
graduated at Dartmouth College in 1873, studied 
law, was admitted to the New York bar in 1883, 
Init after working as a land surv^or and civil 
engineer in Colorado became librarian of the 
D^ver Public Library in 1880. He took charge 
of the Springfield (Mass.) City Library in 1808, 
and in 1902 of the Newark (N, J.) Fre® Public 
Library, which be broi:^ht to a remarkable 
degree of efficiency. He was presid^t of the 
American Library Aarociateon in 1806. He 
wrote A Mbrmry Primer ( 1890) , Watm o» Booh- 
Bindii^ for Lihrmim (19(ffi), Md several cop- 
ters in Modem American horary Bo&namy 
(1910 et seq.) ; and with Henry W. Kmt edited 
Literature of Lihrarim in tks md 

Eighteenth Cen^ries (6 vote., lMi6-07). Wite 
CL L. Ihuia he rompiM fforam : Thm Mommn Poet 
Presented to Modem Bmders ( 1908), a seteeti^ 
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0t versS«w« trf «b« mp^: The 

ffm€^ of ffte /*» <1IIW|, a vwiw ©f the 
psewdo- Vergilian poem. 

BAHA, Kapomow SAffKBm (1^2- 

!t05). An Ameri^n soWkn, ham in 
Me. He ^mdnakd at Wart I^iiit, and w«8 a«- 
sigaed as seeondi lieutenant of infantry i« 1842. 
Hirrifig the Mexican War he gwnnred in b<d/h the 
northern and the sKmtheni eampaigns^ and In 
April, 1847, was breretted captain at Orro 
Gordo, where he was severely wounded. In 
1855 he resigned and ther«^fter uirtil 1861 was 
e^^ed in ^e banking businef^ in St. Paul, 
Minn. On the outbreak of the Civil War he 
entered the service as ccdonel of a regiment of 
Mlnnemta volunteers, and in February, 1862, 
was appointed brigadier general of United Stat^ 
volunteers. He served throughout the Penin- 
sular and Maryland campaigns, was seriously 
wounded at Antietam; became a major general 
of volunteers in November, 1862; was engag^ 
in various operations m the Department of the 
Gulf, and then commanded successively the Dis- 
trict of Vicksburg, the Sixtetmth Army Corps, 
the districts of West Virginia and Vickdiurg, 
and the Department of the Mississippi. In May, 
186.5, he resigned from the service, and suba^ 
quently took an active interest in railway man- 
agement, becoming president of the Montana 
and Union Kailvpay Company in 1885, He w'ns 
apjKunted captain and assistant quartermaster 
U. R. A., by special act of Congress, and retired 
from active service in 1864. 

DANA, Pattl (1852- ). An American 

journalist, born m New York Citv and educated 
at Harvard and Columbia universities. He 
joined the staff of the New York in 1880 
and in 1867 succeeded his father, Charles Ander- 
son Dana (q.v.), as editor; in 1903 he retired. 
He was also major in the National Guard of 
New York State in 1883 and was commissioner 
of public parka of New York in 1891. 

DAJTA, Richaed (1699-1772). An American 
jurist. He was horn in Cambridge, Masa, grad- 
uated at Harvard in 1718, and soon Iwcame 
one of the leaders of the Massachusetts bar. 
He was also pfomlnent, as a Whig, in Colonial 
politics, frequently presided over Boston tow'n 
meetings, was chosen to administer the oath to 
Andrew Oliver binding him not to carry out 
the provisions of the Stamp Act, and in 1770 
was a member of the committee appointed to 
make a careful investigation of tlie Boston 
Massacre. 

DANA, Rtchaso Hexby (1787-1879). An 
American poet, essayist, and novelist, bom in 
Cambridge, Mass., New. 15, 1787. He entered 
Harvard College in 1804, but remained there 
only three ywirs. Adopting law as a profession 
he 'was admitted to Uhe Bc»ton bar in 1811, but 
after some activity in politics renounced the 
practice of law for literature. In 1815 he be- 
came assoeiat«rf with the Vortk Atnerietm Re- 
mmp, to which cOTifcfibttted, and of which he 
wa.s for a time an ^itor. He then (1821) 
started a miscellany. The Idle Man^ to which his 
friend Bryant contributed, but which came to 
an end a^r the sixth number bad been is- 
swpd. His published works are: Pmme (1827) ; 
Thoughts on the &oul (1829), a poem; Poemn 
and Prom WHUnpn <1^3; enlai^!^ ed.. 2 vols., 
1850), the bert of which were r^ubltebed in 
The Bhorwacer and Other Poem* (Umi^wi, 1844) . 
He did bis beat woi% as a critic and bad con- 
sMemble tafluai^ in foiming the teste of New 


England iu tbs of Ibe ewteuy. 

imetry was grod tm the tkmm, but is tmA 11^ 
to-day, “The Bwmneer** is probably his b^ 
poem; bis ptpse tidcw, such ns **Pawl Prtton/^ 
display imagination, but are poorly oonstriml^, 
BAHA, RtCHAi^ Hrnet C181i-^>. An 
American author, bom in Gwnbrl^e, Maswi,, a 
son of Richard Henry Dana ^e |^rt. He de- 
veloped in early life a pai«ion lor the wm and 
was with difficulty restrained from enterbtg tee 
navy. He enter^ Harvard, but suffered from 
weak eyes, and, to cure them, undertodk a l^wilffc 
voyage as a common sailor, a record kf which 
is given in his sea classic Tico Before the 

Mmt (1840; augmented ed., 1869), a book often 
republished and translated. On his return Dana 
reentered Harvartl and graduated in 1837. He 
studied law and atteined eminence in practice. 
On sea usages and laws he wrob* The Bmmmn*e 
Friend ( 1841 ) , reprinted in England as The 
Reaman*e ManuaL He contributed to legal Jour- 
nals and to the Forth Amm’con. ffeincic, wrote 
To Cuba and Bark (1859), and editt*d B’hcofoa’a 
Iniemettnnal hmtr (1866). Tn 1876 he was ap- 
pointed Minister to England, but was refug<»d 
confirmation through a paltry political intrigue 
and unfounded accuaationa of plagiarism. He 
richly dissserved tlie honor hecauiu* of his patrirt- 
ism. his high character, and his diplomatic and 
legal learning. To prosecute studM»s on inter- 
national law he went to Europe in 1878. He 
died in Rome of pneumonia. Consult Adams, 
Richard Henry Dane: A Btoffraphy (2 vols., 
1890). Two Yearn Before the Mast retains its 
position as a classic in its kind, A notable edi- 
tion of it, with an introduction by Dr. Wilfred 
T. Grenfell and with illustrations, appeared In 
New York and Tendon in 1011. 

DAKA» Richard Henry (1851- ). An 

American lawyer, son of Richard Henry Dana 
(1815-82), He was born in Cambridge, Mass., 
graduated from Harvard College in 1874 and 
from Harvard Law Sidiool in 1H77, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in Boston. In 1878-79 he 
organized the As8oeiat<*d Charities of Boston. 
He drafted the (’ivll Service Reform Act of 
Massachusetts in 1884 and the Australian Bal- 
lot Act in 1888, and from 1889 to 1892 was 
editor of the Civil Berviiw Record* His activi- 
ties in behalf of civil gerviee, taxation, ballot, 
election, and social reforms led to his bc*ing 
made chairman of the Council of the National 
Civil SiTvice Reform League. He is author of 
Double Taxation in MaHsaehusetie (1895) ; The 
Corrupt Praetteea Act (1996); The Austral ton 
Ballot Rystem of Masaachuscits (1911) ; Trent: 
an Aftermath {1912). 

DANA, SAMtJEi:. Luturr (1795-1868). An 
American chemist. While chemist of the Merri- 
mack print works he invented a method of 
bleaching cotton goods which was widely adopted, 
and discovered that sodium phosphate is a 
mordant, a fact of conslderaMe importance In 
the art of calico printing. His writings include 
A Muck Mawml for Formers (2d 1843) and 

An Essay on Manures (1850), 

DAHA, WttMAM Parsons (1833- ). An 

American marino, genre, and animal painter, 
bom in Boitem. He studied art in Paris under 
Picot and Le Poitevin and lived in New York 
and NewfMirt from 1862 to 1870. He then book 
up his pemmuent rtaidence in Europe. He de- 
picts the sea in all ite phas^ and reaches a high 
d^ree of pcM^ry and sentiment in such marines 
as “Solitode/^ eKhibited at the Paris Exposition 
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in 1878, whme ht wa« akn awarded a medal fm 
big *^Q»Mhmmg ^0wmA/* Otbm food 
are “Ei»by% MmiraF iFmnaylTania Academy 
of £Mgn, FhiladelpMa) ; “Bnimiiig Wreck”; 
"EW»tide at Yport”^ “Chaae of f^e Fri^te 
Oimstitu^on/’ and “Heartoeaee” (M^i^p^tan 
MuaeBM, Kew York), the bert toowjn of bfe 
genre pidair^, which, tihoiig h happy in coenpoei- 
ticm, are rather in exmilion* He wae 

to the National Acad^y of Destgn in 

1867, 

UAHAl, dftn'ft-i <Lat., from ak. Aapdri). 
The danghter of Acritim, King of Argos. Ac- 
cording to the leg€*id, an oracle d«;lared that her 
son wmild kill hit graadfather. Aerisitis there- 
fore confined Bankf in an underground chaTnb«»r 
or in a tower of hmine. Here she was visited 
by ^eu« in a «how«r of gold and bore him Per- 
seus (q.v.). Acrisius set mother and child 
adrift In a chest. They came safely, however, 
to the island of Beriphos. Dana@ remained in 
the island until Perseus had grown up and be- 
come a hero famous for his exploits. She aftt»r- 
ward accompanied him to Argos, On his ap- 
proach Aerisius fled, hut was subsequently slain 
accidentally by Perseus at Larissa. Danafi's 
story was often told in Greek and Roman 
tra^dy. Rembrandt, Correggio, and Titian 
have made the picturesque union of Dana^ and 
Zeus the suhject of famous paintings, which 
hang respectively in tiie Hermitage at St. Peti'rs- 
burg, the Palazzo Borgliese at Rome, and the 
Museo Nazionale at Naples. A second Titian 
on the same myth is in the Imperial Gallery, 
Vienna. Consult Gayiey, The Clumw Myths tn 
English iMeratnre and in Art (Boston, Ihll). 

BAHiStTS. See Dankau. 

BANAI, dftn'A-I, or BANAOI, dhn'fi-oi (Lat., 
from Gk. Aamo/, Danaoi). A term originally 
applied to the Argives as tiie discendants of 
King Danafls (q.v.T. Homer uses the name as 
a general designation of the Greeks before Troy, 

BANAIBE, dan'ft-Id (from Lat. Danaides, 
Ok. Aaraldts, the 50 daughters of Danafls, con- 
demned, witli one exception, to pour water eter- 
nally into sieves as a punishment for murdering 
their husbands on their -wedding night at their 
father's bidding). An early form of water 
w'lu'el, sometimes called a tub wheel. It re- 
sembled a smaller tub set in a larger one, with 
a free annular space and with a horizontal 
space hetw’een the two bottoms provided with 
radial floats, arranged spirally. The whole de- 
vice revolved on a vertical axis, water flowing 
through it vertically. 

BAHAIS, dftn^-Is (Neo-Lat., from Gk. Aa- 
daughter of Danafls) , A genus of large 
blue- and brown-winged, strongly marked nym- 
phalid butterflies of the tropics, of especial 
Interest to the students of mimicry and pro- 
tective coloration. According to Bates and 
Wallace certain South American species are 
distasteful to the local birds, mtmk^, and other 
butterfly hunters, and therefore fly about re- 
gardless of exposure; and they are Mimicked” 
by other butterflies, which are rtitihle, in order 
to secure Immunity through this graduaflr ac- 
quired resemblance. (Bee MiMiesT.) An Aus- 
tralian species is the bugong '‘moth,” whose grub 
the aborigines repird as a dainty. (See Btr- 
ooNo.) The representative of the group in the 
United States is the famiBar milkweed butter- 
fly, formerly classifl^ as Danais ar^ppms, now 
known as "jaosiu pfea^ppaa, ^ Mimewbbd 
BuTn»n,Y. ' • 


BAHAKII%^ Am Fthiqpiaa pc^H 

calling thfuii^v^B Afar, also Amhca, Mth- 
nology. 

BANAB| dk-nfi'A A town ^ Cebu, PhHip- 
pines, situated 4 mil^ north of Gebu, on the 
coast, near the mmith of the Danao Riv<^ (Map; 
Philippine Islands, E 5)* Its harbor is poor, the 
mouth of the Danao River Iming chdk<^ by a 
sand bar. The town is v^y old, having ex^;ed 
from the time of the Spanish conquest. P^., 
1003, 16,173. 

BAHABS, dSn'ft-fis (Lat., from Gk. Aa^f). 
In Greek legend, the son of Belus and Anehino®, 
grandson of Poseidon, brother of J^y^us, and 
originally ruler of Libya. Thinking his life in 
danger from the machinations of his brother, 
accompanied by his 60 daughters, known as the 
Danaides, he fled to Argos, where he was chosen 
king, after the banishment of Gelanor, the last 
of the Inachidffi. The 50 sons of ^Egyptus fol- 
lowed him and sought the hands of his daugh- 
ters in marriage. Ehinafls consented, but, in 
fear of treachery or in reven^ for his exile, 
gave each of hfs daughters a dagger and made 
them promise to murder their husbands on their 
wedding night. All did so, except Hyperm- 
nestra, who saved her husband, L^ceus. The 
future of the Danaides was variousdy told. Ac- 
cording to one version, Danafls found no suitors 
for his daughters and finally offered them as 
prizes in a racing contest. They were thus 
married to the Argive youth and became the 
ancestors of the Danai. The story of Lynceus 
was also variously told; according to one ver- 
sion Hyperranestra was forgiven, and Lynceus 
chosen by Danafls as his successor. The other 
version was that Lynceus later slew Danafls and 
his guilty daughters. The Danaides in the lower 
world w^e <K)ndemn«i to the never-ending task 
of filling with water a vessel full of holes. The 
Danaides seem to have been regarded as nymphs 
of the springs in the plain of Argos; Danafls 
is said to have been the first to dig wells for the 
inhabitants, who thereupon chose him king. 
The murder of their husbands by the Danaides 
has been supposed to represent the drying up of 
the springs and rivers in summer by the nymphs. 
The tomb of Danafls, in the Agora of Argos, was 
shown as late as the time of Pausanias. See 
BANAinE. 

BAN'BITBITE. A silicate of calcium and 
boron crystallizing in the orthorhombic system. 
It was first found at Danbury, Conn. 

BAH'BUBT. A city and one of the county 
seats of Fairfield Co., Ckmn., 04 miles by rail 
north-northeast of New York City, on the Dan- 
bury and Highland divisions of the New York, 
New Haven, and Hartford Railroad (Map: Con- 
necticut, B 4), Noteworthy futures indlude 
the State normal seho^, Danbury Hwpital, 
Danbury Agricultural Society, courthouse, Stete 
armory, county |ail, public Iflirary, parks, two 
8oldk»rs' mcHirmients, and om to General 
Wooster. The manutec^re ^ hate dates fr«mi 
1780, and the city in If 14 stood first in 
toat industry in the Unit^ ®tetea Other 
products are machii^ry f<«r maiking hate 
and cutting fur, paper and wooden hbx^, 
underw«ir, silk, airf sRvwr-plat^ wwe. The 
governraeiit is vesh^ in a mayor and a dfy 
council . wMeh aop firms the mayor's immiaa- 
tions to the p<di^ ^^iirtment mad el^ste ail 
other adi^tstrative The water works 

are owa^ hv theci^. Pop., ( tomm) IMO, If ,474 ; 
If 10, %%mi; (city) IfW, 16A37; If 10, S0,m. 
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wm OfpyEii^ a m lesi, was 
iacmia^at^ as a bcaw^h in li^, md was char* 
t«red as a city in 1889. Supplies were stored 
liei« dwiag the Bevpltttioa, and in April, 1717, 
C^^al Ttyon d^troyed the stores and burned 
a, large nutai^r of the building A force pur- 
sacd, and, in a sidrinish at Ridgefield, General 
Wooster (q-T.) was mortally wounded Consult 
j^iley, HiUory of Mnimru, Z$Bk-lS^ (New 
York, 1898). 

Fbakcis (1793-1861). An Irish 
painter, born at Common, near Wearford, Nov. 
16, 1793, He entered the Royal Dublin So- 
ciety’s school and al^ studied under O’Connor. 
In 1820 he b^an to exhibit, at the Institute and 
Royal Academy, a number of romantic eomposi- 
tlons, such as “Disappointed L«ve” ( South Ken- 
sington Museum) and "Sunset at Sea after a 
Storm,” which established his reputation. For 
“The Delivery of Israel out of Egypt” he was 
made associate of the Academy, and three scenes 
from the Apocalypse increased his growing 
popularity; but in 1829 he was forced to leave 
hhigland on account of a domestic scandal and 
went to live in Switzerland. After his return 
in 1840 he settled at Exmouth, where he painted 
a number of poetical landscapes, usually sunrise 
or sunset effects, sucli as “The Fisherman’s 
Home” (National Gallery, London), and the 
“Evening Gun.” He was a painter of imagina> 
tive scenes, reproducing his impressions of 
nature in a fanciful style which sometimes 
erred on the side of the theatrical His execu- 
tion is smooth and thin. His son, James Fban- 
cis Dakby, was a landscape painter of some 
repute. 

DANBY, Frank (Mrs. Julia Frankau) 
(1864-1916) A British author. She received 
her education under Mrae. Paul Lafargue, the 
eldest daughter of Karl Marx, and in 1883 she 
was married to Artliur Frankau. She con- 
tributed to the Saturday Review and gained 
popularity as a novelist. Her « ritings include : 
Dr. PhtlUp», a Mmda Vale Idytl ( 1887 ) , A Babe 
%n Bohemia (1889; 3d ed., 1913) ; Eighteenth 
Century Colour Prints (1906); Life of John 
Raphael Smith (1902) ; The Ltves of Jame^t and 
WiUmm Ward (1004), Pigs m Clatter (1903, 
2d ed., 1913); Baccarat (i904) : The Sphinx's 
Lawyer (1606); A Coquette tn Crape (1907), 
The' Heart of a Child (1908, 2d ed., 1913) , An 
Incomplete Etonian (1909), Sebastian (1909); 
Let the Roof Fall In (1910), The Story of 
Emma, Lady Hamilton (1910); Joseph »« 
Jeopardy (1912; 2d ed., 1913); Concert Pitch 
(1913): Full Swing (1914). 

DANBY, Thomas Osborne, Easl of (1631- 
1712). An English statesman, Duke of Leeds 
after 1694. He entered Parliament in 1665, 
with Buckingham attacked Clarendon in 1667, 
and became Treasurer of the Navy in 1671. 
In 1673 he was appointed Lord High Treasurer 
and in 1674 was eroated first Earl of Danby. 
During five ymre of power he^ show^ himself 
a venal and unscrupulous politician and was 
party to Charles IPs shameful n^otiations with 
Louis XIV of France. In 1678 he was accused 
of carryin g on treasonable negotiations with 
France — partly as a result of Louis XlV’s in- 
trigues against him — and imprisoned in the 
Tower, with some interruptions, for five years, 
his c<wnviction being delayed by repeated dis- 
solutions of Parliament. The marriage of Mary, 
daughter of the Duke of York, te William of 
Gran^ wm due nminly to his persisteat ^orte, 
ToL. VI.— 31 


upon the of William IH i» IWt 

he b^me Freaid^t of Council. He mm 
impes^ed for hrlh&ty in ll»5* hut the ehi^^ 
was not pruned for liu^ of evldemee. 

DAHas,*Graos:, Ja. (17«-l®ti>. An Eng- 
Ush architect, born In Igmdoa. He was as^i- 
elated with his brother Nathaniel in the 
foundation of the Royal Academy, of whoi^ 
original members he was for y<^rs the 

last survivor. Newgate PrisHon was rdiuilt in 
1770 from his plans, and the front of the Guild- 
hall was also designed by him. In later life he 
exhibited chalk portraits. 

DAN CE OF BEAYBt. Boo Ditfif, BaJ 5C$ or. 

DANCETTBi, dftn-^V ( Fr., irregular forma- 
tion from Lat. dean, tooth). One of the lines 
of partition in heraldry, which differs from in- 
dented (q.v.) only in the grtater size of the 
notches. The indentations where the division is 
per fess dancette never exceed thrt*e in number. 

DAKCFING (from dance, from OF. dancer, 
darner, Fr. danser, to dance, from OHG. dans^n, 
to drag, from din-mn, OS. thinmn, to drag; con- 
nected with Lat. fctttts, cord, Gk. releetp, teinein, 
Lith. tensti, 8kt. ten, to stretch ) . The origin of 
dancing may lie traced to a universal desire of 
expressing emotion by action. At a later period 
comes the element of pantoniime, the suggestion 
of an idea by means of motions. Aa far into 
antiquity as history reaches, every dance, 
whether belonging to civilized or to savage na- 
tions, was accompanied by music, or by rhyth- 
mic l»eata on the drum, siiells, rattle, sticks, or 
by clapping of hands. Frequently the dance 
was accompanied by chants or Hongs. Records 
show in a general way that in the very earliest 
times people danced and sang at the same time; 
afterward some danced while others sang an 
accompaniment, and finally musical Instrument 
took the place of voice accompaniment. Ulti- 
mately music and the dance separated, the 
former improving and the latter deteriorating. 

A consideration of savage dances as we find 
them at present (and it is remarkable how 
world-wide are the principal forms) will give 
us a general idea of dancing before the begin- 
nings of civilization. Folk dancing may he 
divided into three groups — social, warlike, and 
religious. Under the first may be included all 
comic and erotic dances, lender the secimd we 
have those dances which were used to inspire 
the warriors before a battle, to celebrate a vic- 
tory, or to imitate ttie motions of animals after 
a successful hunt. The religious class comprises 
medicine, incantation, and mystery dances. Al- 
though this general classification does not by 
any means exhauat the list of savage dances, 
it will be found that all others are derivative 
or of merely local importance. In all forms of 
savage dancing exactness is insisted upon. Each 
dance has its particular step, and among certain 
tribes mistakes on the part of the performer are 
sometimes punished by death. This insistence 
on absolute precision is characteristic of their 
idea of dancing. It is a serious busim^ss, and 
even in comic dances the performer maintains 
an air of absedute gravity. The s^arate ioims 
of savage dances are too numerous to describe, 
but of groitest importance are the religious 
ones. A common custom is the dancing^ of 
women while the men are away at war. It is a 
sort of prayer, lor they continue it day and 
night, believing that by so doing they protect 
the warriors from evil spirits and from danger. 
The medicine dam^s have two purposes — erne to 
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ward 0fl harmful influences j the other, strange 
as it seems, to keep the patient awake, ^his 
latter motive is explained by the belief of some 
savage that when a man is asle^ his soul 
temporarily leaves his body. When fie dies, the 
departure of his soul is final; if, then, the sick 
man falls asleep, his soul may take advantage of 
the opportunity to go away and not return; and 
consequently the most heroic measures are em- 
ployed to keep him awake. However, all such 
ideas apply to particular tribes and are by no 
means universal. Daneing is universal, but the 
motives vary from tribe to tribe. In the savage 
mysteries, as in the Greek, daneing plays an im- 
portant part; but so great and universal is the 
secrcfj maintained about them that we know 
practically nothing of the elaborate dances used. 
One of the most sacred rites is the initiation of 
a lad to manhood. Bword, snake, and fire dances 
are especially developed among the American 
Indians. 

Attcient Bances. In Egj^pt dancing reached 
a state of considerable 'excellence, for, although 
Egyptian dances were monotonous and unim- 
aginative, the use of the body and of the hands 
and arras was carried to great p(‘rfection. Their 
most important dances — those in honor of the 
dead — 'Were slow and gliding, but they had also 
many lively forma. Being almost entirely re- 
ligious, most of their daneing consisted of men 
and women in procession. The pirouette in 
particular was developc'd in Egypt about 4000 
years ago. As dancing was never, at least in 
tile early and middle empires, practiced by the 
higher classes, its cultivation was carried on 
wholly from the religious and spectacular stand- 
points. Bih* Eoyptiax Mitsic. 

Hebrew daneing was essentially a religious 
rite. It was an act of praise, and no ndigious 
festival or feast was complete without dances. 
Miriam, leading out the women in a dance, is 
typical of a form used in Arabia to-day. It 
ehduld be noticed that each sex danced by itself, 
and that in this particular Ht'brew dancing dif- 
fered from its Egyptian prototype. See Hebrew 
Mukic. 

When wc come to Greece, we approach the 
goldxm age of the art of daneing. Here for the 
first time it ranked with poetry and music, and, 
as Lucia expresses it, dancing and music were 
“the married pair.” This relation was known 
as oreheats. Hen‘tofore dancing had represented 
emotions; now it -was also made to represent 
ideas, and pantomime arose. Hands and arms 
were used still more than legs; but an atmos- 
phere of ga\ety and expressiveness foreign to 
Oriental nations was created. The Greeks were 
a cheerful nation, whose sense of dignity did not 
interfere with their daneing, as it did in the 
ease of the Romans; and as long as their 
morality remained unshaken tlie dance retained 
its purity. It was at first religious, then edu- 
cational, and finally popular. There w*ere four 
great clussses of sacred dances — ^the Emmeteia, 
the Hyporckewa, the G^mnopaedia, and the 
Endymatim, From these four tj’pes the later 
forma were derived. The characteristics of the 
first were its gentle gravity, strength, and 
nobility. It was danced without the support of 
either a chorus or a voice. The second class 
was danced by both men and women and was 
of a dignified, elevated character, usually with a 
chorus. The Gymmpwdm was a favorite of 
the Lacedaemonians in the festivals of Apollo. 
It was danced by youths and was often a pre- 


liminary to the wild Ifyrrhlc dan<^. In the last, 
the Endpmatia, the performers wore most bril- 
liant cMhes, and this was the first of all the 
sacred dances to l<Me its sacred character and 
become merely a popular dance. The military 
dances came later and were principally eda- 
cational. They w^ere divided into two groups: 
(a) Pyrrhic and (6) Memphitic. The first was 
really a military pantomime and was used 
especially at festivals in honor of Minerva. It 
was danced by both men and women, was wild 
and rapid, and finally degenerated into the rites 
of Bacchus. The Memphitic was less warlike 
and wild, but its general character .was the 
same. On tlie Greek stage there were trftgic, 
comic, and satiric dances. The costumes and 
scenic arrangements were often elaborate, and 
the evolutions were accompanied by choral song. 
The forma were multitudinous, and the per- 
formers became so adept in the expression of 
emotions that the sculptors and painters of 
Greece selected them as their models, and it is 
from Greek sculpture we get most of the his- 
tory of the Greek dancing. Although the pan- 
tomime was introduced first in Greece, it never 
reached the height of perfection which charac- 
terized it among the Romans. 

Rome borrowed her dances, but adapted and 
made them more vivid. The Behcrepa w'as a 
war dance said to have been invented by Romu- 
lus. The Salian dance -was tlie original of many 
later forms and was danced by the priests of 
Mars. Later the Romans took some forms from 
Etruria and still others from Greece. One of 
the most interesting of their dances was the 
May-day dance, winch corresponded to the flower 
dance, of the Greeks. It is really the original 
of the old English May-day sports, for, as in 
England, the youtiis and maidens danced out 
into the fields, gathering flowers and branches, 
returning to tlie city again to continue their 
dancing. Upon the deterioration of Greek power 
Rome inherited its arts, and among them its 
dances, to whicli slie added more pantomime and 
an increasing use of the saltatio, or leap. In 
the reign of Augustus the dance was introduced 
into the tlieatre. It became widely popular, 
there being at the time about 3000 foreign 
women dancers in Rome. At this time panto- 
mime had readied its height, fable, history, 
poetry, all being perfectly expressed in mute 
action. The most cultured persons studied the 
art: but under Nero and Ins successors the de- 
cline began, dancing became exaggerated and 
licentious, and, falling into disrepute, was 
shunned by the higher orders. 

Early and Mediaeval Dances. After the 
fall of Rome daneing as an art practically disap- 
peared. Christianity at first encouraged it as 
an inheritance from the Jews: St. Basil recom- 
mended the practice of the dance on earth be- 
cause it was the principal occupation of the 
angels in heaven, and sacred dances were given 
cm feast days and later every Sunday. In reality 
they were hardly so much dances as processions, 
each sex going through the evolutions sepa- 
rately. Gradually, however, they degenerate 
from their solemn character, and in 092 were 
expressly forbidden by the Church, though they 
still lingered in some localities for a consider- 
able length of time. There are curious survivals 
of these old church dances, such as Los Setses 
<q.v.), which is still performed annually by the 
choir boys in the mthedral at Seville, on Corpus 
Christi and the Immaculate Conception; toe 







€Mm di San Pmlwm is » ritual da»^ performed 
am 4^ M, in front of the cathedral of Kcda, 
i^tr Naples, in honor of S&n Paolino, who, am 
lus retmm from Barhary, was met by a proces- 
sion of the citia^ns of Kola. Meanwhile the 
simpler forms of the dance had been preserved 
by the p^aants of Ganl, who kept them alive 
until they were taken up by the knights and 
nobles. In Spain the heriia^ of dances left by 
the Romans was more or less imperfectly pre- 
served. Even the Arab invasion could not com- 
pletely destroy the old forms; and there are 
some dances used at present in Spain, such as 
the Turdion and Gihidana, -which date from 
about the twelfth century. Liveliness is char- 
acteristic of early as well as later Spanish 
dances. 

Dancing in Germany and England develop«Ml 
along the lines originated by the barbaric na- 
tions which governed their early history. In 
England the eg" dance and the Carole were de- 
rived from Saxon sources. The Morris dance 
vras introduced in the reign of Edward III. All 
English dances are lively and varied in motion. 
In Germany, war, funeral, and harvest dances 
were among the earliest popular I:ind. and with 
the formation of the guilds each trade adopted 
its characteristic dance. Hans Sachs give^ an 
excellent description of the Schbnpart. which i^as 
a carnival dance peculiar to the city of Nurom- 
bt'rg. From the thirteenth century on, €*acli 
class of society had its own dances, but there 
were two general clas8<‘s — the “circular dance” 
and “the measure.” The first was a rapid, un- 
even sort of dance, the second, a slow, gliding 
movement. 

Modern Dances. The revival of dancing as 
an art began in Italy in the fifteenth century. 
The Renaissance awoke an interest in dancing 
as well as in the other arts, and ballets were 
given on an elaborate scale Catharine de’ 
Medici introduced the fashion into Franco, and 
from that time on France has led the world in 
the refinement of its dances and tiie gracefulness 
of its performers. It borrowed dance forms from 
almost every civilized country, hut so adapted 
and changed them that their value was immeas- 
urably increased. The origin of modern French 
forma may be traced to the dances hnssc.s and 
the danses hautes of the sixteenth century. The 
former were so called because of their slow, 
even, motion ; they were practiced by the nobility. 
The danses hautes were lively, jumping dances 
and ivere performed only by the country people 
and the lower classes. Later the gaUxard, 
courante, and rolta, which were of a more lively 
character than the old court dances, w'cre in- 
troduced; and still later the hranle became 
popular. It was a dance of exceedingly varied 
character, each province having its o-wn form, 
the passepted of Bretagne and the minuet of 
Poitou being branles. Court entertainments had 
developed into formal ballets, and Richelieu gave 
many famous performances during the reign of 
I^uis XIII, while Louis XTV w^as himself an 
enthusiast of the dance, founding in 1661 the 
Academy of the Dance. In the sevent^nth cen- 
tuiy^ many of these court dances were enjoyed for 
the sake of the music alone, and the idea arose 
of playing several of them in succession as a 
merely instrumental entertainment. Out of this 
custom originated the suite. The suites of 
Bach, Handel, and Corelli -contain excellent ex- 
amples of some of th^ old danc^. In Italy 
th^ie groups of dances were early known as 


Somate da Camera. Am ela^to 
used th^ old dance forms, so modern comp^«P» 
have utilised more recent dances in ^eir 
positions. Thus the mdrdda is found in LisEt'a 
Hungarian Hhapmukes; the seguidiUa in Mmfn 
Carmen; and there is a charming series of 
Bpanish dances in Mai-wncPs he Cid, The list 
of national dances is large, but the most repte^ 
seatative are the seattidUla^ cmehueha^ /and#«|fo, 
and bolero of Spam, the taranMIa^ the iml- 
tarello, and the forlam of Italy; the mamrka 
and the polonatse of Ihdand. the eaimtsi of Hus* 
sia; tlie rM and the Highland ping of Scotland; 
and the jig in Ireland ami Wales. Nutnerous 
classes of national dancers have arisen, of whiA 
the Bayedcres or Kautch girlh in India and the 
Geisha.^ in Japan are well-known examples. In 
all the Eastern eountries the dam-e is really a 
sort of panttnnime containing a wries of ges- 
tures, jwsturcs, and niiniiciit'H. 

Of the more popular modern dances, the 
quadrille is probably the oldest. Its rwent de- 
Vflopmcnt datos froin 1815. but before that time 
it wa% oonimun in Europe for centuries. The 
lancers was invented in 1836; the polka was in- 
troduced about 1835; and the icaltz, from Ger- 
many, about The tiro step is of American 

origin. During the nineteenth century, owing 
to the growing popularity of the dance as a 
thcatrioiil (‘nt<*rtaininent. the purely social 
Minety has tended to follow' the theatre, as it 
has not done Iwfore. Until 18.50 the ballet 
reigned supreme, and private dancing was popu- 
lar, but with the decline of the stage typo m 
fa\ or of tile higli ku'kers and skirt dancers, 
the waltz, too, winch had reigned supreme in 
social life, became spiritless and out of joint 
W'lth the tunes. Gf <-oursi', in countiies like 
Spain, where the dance is part of the national 
life and not a stieial occupation, tln^re w'as no 
change In England, France, and America dur- 
ing tins period the dance was engaged in per- 
functorily at formal balls, and it was not until 
the introduction of the two-ht<‘p about 1890 
tiiat interest revived. A few jears later, in 
1890, Isadora Duncan, a >oung American girl, 
after having received little recognition in 
America, appeared in France in a revival of 
classic dances and took Paris by storm. After 
her follow'ini Maud Allan and Adeline Genee. 
Ruth St. Denis then gave her interpretation of 
Oriental dance^*, most famous of which was the 
Xautch dance. With the visit of ballet per- 
form<‘rs from the Russian Imperial Bchool to 
other European capitals, public intercHt lagan 
to revive. In 1911 tbe “negroid and anitnar' 
danc(»s la-gan by the introduction of tlie turkey- 
trot in San Francisco, Cal. in its train foUovved 
the bunny hug, the grizzly hear, the Te.ms 
Tommy, and others, all variations of the turkey- 
trot, which spread rapidly over Europe and 
America. Evem more popular proved the tango 
{Tango Argentina), a dance of doubtful charae- 
U*r from the Argentine Republic, which being ex- 
purgatc‘d create a dansomaiila on the Eastern 
and Western continents. For a disi'ussion of the 
development of tbe ballet, see that article. There 
is no authoritative and eomprehensive history of 
dancing, but the best works are: Grove, and 
collaborators. Darning {London, 1805) ; Vuillier, 
A History of Danmng, trans. from the Fr«ich 
{New York, 1897) ; Giraudet, Trmti de la damm 
(Paris. 19(W), which gives exact descriptions of 
a great numl^ of dances; Cahusac, La dame 
aneienne et modeme {La Hague, 1754), which. 
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alihoi^h eompletdy out of date^ contains much 
of historical value j and Emmanuel, Ln danse 
precqm amtique d'apris les monuments figures 
{Paris, 1806) ; Flitch, Modern Danomg and 
Dancers (London, 1012) ; Caffin, Dancing and 
Dancers of Today (New York, 1012), also 
MsmuANm ; BAran^Ki Boni^; Cachvcha; 
Caisabie; Cakcak; Cabmaokguj; Chaconne; 
OOBSOBOaEE; CoWLIA)N; COUNTBT DaNCE; C0U-< 
BANTl; CslEDlS; I^G DaNCI*, PANDANGO; 
Fabandoee; Fike Dances; Feoweb Dance; 
Galop; Gavotte; Geisha; Highiand Fling; 
Hobmos; Hoenpipe; Jig; Jota; Kiemess; 
Lancebs; May Dance; Mazubka; Medicine 
Dances; Minuet; Mobbis Dance; Nautch; 
PAssEpnro; Pavane; Polka; Polonaise; Pyb- 
BHic Dance; Quadbille; Rbdowa; Reel; Riga- 
DOON; Sai.mon Dance; Sababande; Schot- 
TiscHi; Sbquimlla; Sicilian a; Covebley, Sib 
Rogeb de; Snake Dances; Sun Dances; Skibt 
Dances; Stbathspey; Swobo Dances; Tam- 
BouBiN; Tabantella; Tabasqde, La; Tobcii 
Dance; Waltz. 

DAlfCZlfG FAtTN. An antique bronze rep- 
resenting a faun dancing and snapping his fin- 
gers to mark the time. It was discovered in 
1863 in a house in Pompeii, hence known as the 
House of the Faun. 

DAHCIHG OIBLS. See Bayadebe; Geisha; 
Nautch. 

DANCING MANIA. A form of epidemic 
disorder allied to hysteria (q.v.), and evidently 
the result of imitative emotions acting upon sus- 
ceptible subjects, under the influence of a craving 
for sympathy or notoriety. There is little doubt 
that imposture entered to a considerable extent 
into all the epidemic forms of the dancing 
mania, which indeed were usually attended by 
consequences that stiowed clearly the prestmce 
of impure motives; but there is also evidence 
that in many cases the convulsive movements 
were really beyond the control of tlie will, what- 
ever may have been the original character of 
the motives that promott*d them. Epidemics 
of this sort were common in Germany during 
the Middle Ages, in Italy a somewhat similar 
disease was ascribed to the bite of a spider 
called the tarantula (see Tabanttsm) , and 
similar convulsive affections have been witnessed 
in Abyssinia, India, and even in comparatively 
modern times and in tlie mc*3t civilized countries 
in Europe, under the influence of strong popular 
excitement, especially connected with religious 
demonstrations. The true dancing mania of the 
Middle Ages, however, prevailed chiefly in the 
crowded cities of Germany. 

In July, 1374, there appeared at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle assemblies of men and women who began 
to dance on the streets, screaming and foaming 
like persons possessed. The attacks of this 
mania were various in form, according to men- 
tal, local, or religious conditions. The dancers, 
losing all control over their movements, con- 
tinue whirling in wild delirium till they fell 
in extreme exhaustion, and grcwin^ as m the 
agonic of death; some dashed out their brains 
against walls. When dancing, they were in- 
sensible to eternal impressions, but were 
haunted by visions, such as of being immersed 
in a sea of blood, which obliged them to leap 
high, or of seeing the heavens open and the 
Saviour enthroned with the Virgin Mar>'. The 
frenzy spread over many of the towns of the 
Low Countries. Troops of dancers, inflamed by 
intoxicating music and followed by crowds, who 


caught the m^tal infeetioii, went from pla^ 
to place, taking possession of the reli^iMS 
houf^ and pouring out imprecations against 
the priests. The mania spread to Cologne, Mete, 
and Strassburg, giving rise to many disorders 
and impostures and much profligacy. Exorcism 
had been found an efficacious remedy at the 
commencement of the outbr^k; and in the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century Paracelsus, that 
great reformer of medicine, applied immersion in 
cold water with great success. At the ban- 
ning of the seventeenth century the St. Vitus’s 
dance, as the affectiem was called (s^ C’hobea), 
was already on the decline; and it now occurs 
only in single cases as a sort of nervous affec- 
tion. For a detailed account of the phenome- 
non, consult Hecker, The Danmng Mama of the 
Middle Ages («3d ed,, London, 1850), from which 
much of the above account is abridged. 

DANCLA, dflN’kla', Jean Baptiste Chaeles 
(1818-1907). A French violinist and composer. 
He studied under Baillot, Hal^vy, and Berton, 
and gained many prizes for his proficiency. In 
1857 he was appointed professor of the violin at 
the Paris Conservatory and had many eminently 
successful pupils. He was famous for his exe- 
cution and tone as a player, as much as for 
his many successful compositions, notably his 
Etudes, and exercises for the violin. 

D’ANCONA, Alessandro. See Ancona. 
DANCOUET, daN'koor', Flobent Cabton 
(1661-1725). A French dramatist and actor. 
He was born at Fontainebleau, Nov. 1, 1661, 
and was educated by the Jesuits. He practiced 
law for a time, Imt after marrying an actress, 
Tb^r^se Lenoir de la Thonlli^re, took to the 
stage, and in 1685 the two appeared as actors at 
the Theatre Fran^ais with popular success and 
royal favor. In that year his first play, he 
notaxre obhgeant, won applause. It was fol- 
lowed by many others, of which Le chet alter d 
la mode (1687 ) is his best. In 1718 he retired 
from Paris and the stage and occupied his de- 
clining years with a metrical version of the 
Psalms and a sacred tragt'dy. He died at Cour- 
celles (Indre et Loire), Dec. 6, 1725 His rather 
farcical comedies are best when dealing with 
middle and low life and the peasantry They 
are easy and witty in dialogue, realistic in 
treatment, and not infrequently introduce events 
and persons of passing notoriety. His two 
daughters, Manon and Mimi Dancourt, also be- 
came distinguished members of th'‘ Theatre 
Framjais. Daneourt’s Works were collected in 
12 vols. (1760), his select Works in 6 vols. 
(1810), and, in 1884, an edition of Dancourt’s 
best plays appeared under the title of Theatre 
choist, with a preface by F Sarcey, the eminent 
dramatic critic. Consult Lemaitre, La eomedie 
aprH MoWt0 et le thMtre de Daneourt (Paris, 
1882 ) . 

D’ANCBE, dflN’kr*. See Ancbe. 

DANGDELXON {Fr. dent de hon, tooth of a 
lion, referring to the teeth on the leaves ) , Tarax- 
acum officinale, A stemle^ perennial or bien- 
nial plant of the family Compewiite, native to 
Europe and Asia, and now common in all tem- 
perate countries. A red-seeded dandelion {Ta- 
raxacum erythrospermum) CMBcurs in dry situa- 
tions from Maine to Pennsylvania. This plant 
is usually smaller and the leaves more divided 
than of the c«ramon dandelion. The dan- 

delicm is used to a considerable extent, both in 
Europe and the United States, for greens, and 
the blanched leaves for salads, ^veral im- 
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cfAtiratien. T!ie root is employed in medieii^ 
and is sosMtimes ground and imA to adidterate 
The plant called the fall dandelion is 
LeontodoK autumnalis. For illustration, see 
BaJLAO Plants, 

BAH'^TE BUf^Oil^. See TEaaiiB. 

BAJTDIK, ddn^d^n, A Sanskrit author who 
is believed to have flourished in the latter part 
of the sixth century ajo. He competed a well* 
known Sanskrit novel, car series of stories, en- 
titled Dam^kumSra-caritat or Adventures of the 
fen Princes^ a sort of romance of roguery. He 
is also the author of a valuable rhetorical trea- 
tise entitled Kdryddarsa, or Mirror of Poetry, 
and some scholars, like Pischel, have sought to 
ascribe tlie Sanskrit play Mrccka-katikd (q.v.) 
to his pen, Dandm was probably the earhest 
of the Sanskrit novelists whose works are ex- 
tant, preceding Subandhu, the author of the 
romance Vdsaradatidt, which formed the model 
for Sana’s Kadamhari, Dandm’s works have 
been edited several times* Dam-kum&ra-cariia 
(London, 1846; ed., w^ith native coranientarit^, 
Bombay, 1883~8fl; also, with notes by Btthier 
and Peterson, ib., 1878-91 ) , and translated into 
English by Jacob, under the title Hindoo Talcs 
(Eondon, 1873), by Bhattacharyya (Calcutta, 
1809 — incomplete), into French by Fauohe 
(Pans, 1862), and into German by J. J. Meyer 
(Leipr.ig, 1002). There is an edition with (>er- 
nian translation of the Kavy&darm by Bohtlingk 
(ib., 1800). 

BANDOLO, dan'd6-16. A famous Venetian 
family, already powerful in the seventh century, 
which furnished four doges. — The most illus- 
trious of its members was Enrico Dandoio, 
born about 1120 Eminent in learning, elo- 
quence, and knowledge of affairs, he ascended 
from one step to another until in 1171 he was 
sent as Amba'^sador to Constantinople and in 
1193 became Doge In this latter capacity he 
extended the bounds of the Republic in Istria 
and Dalmatia, defeated the Pisans, and took 
part m the Fourth Crusade (q-v.). By this 
Venice obtained great possessions in the Ionian 
Rea and the Archipelago, several harliors and 
tracts of land on the Hellespont, in Phrv*gia, the 
Morea, and Epirus, and also, by purchase, the 
island of Crete. Roon after the conquest of the 
Byzantine Empire hv the Crusaders Dandoio 
died (June, 1205) in Constantinople and was 
buried in the church of Rt, Rophia. His monu- 
ment w’as destroyed by the Turks at the taking 
of Constantinopie in 1453. — Andrea Dandoix), 
Doge from 1343 to 1354 was the author of a 
Latin chronicle recording the history of Venice 
from the pontificate of Rt. Mark to the year 
1339 in 10 books. The last seven books are 
printed in Muratori, Rerum Itatiearum Hemp- 
tores, Tol. xii. Consult Kretschmayr, Ge- 
sehichte von Venediq, vol. i (Gotha, 1005); Si- 
monsfeld, Andreas Dandoio und seine Oeschichts- 
icerke (Munich, 1876). 

BAin>OBO, ViNCiNZb, C50TJNT (1758-1819). 
An Italian chemist and agriculturist. He was 
bom in Venice, studied at Padua, aud became a 
chemist in his native city. When Venice came 
under Anstrian rule, he went to Milan, where 
he beeanro a member of the Grand Council of 
the Cisalpine Republic. He went to Paris in 
1799, but soon afterward returned to the vicin- 
itv of Milan and engaged in scientific agricul- 
ture, In 1805 Napoleon made him Governor 
of ^Imatia, where he proved himself an ex- 


crflent ^cer. la IWi h« fetumed to hm m* 
tate n^r Vntem, where he contributed atu^ 
to the pr^ess in silkworm culture, and dis- 
tinguished himself hy draining marsh^^ and In- 
troducing hetUf methods of agriculture. He 
published Pmd&mmH deMa appU‘ 

eati alia formatimt dP emrpi e dP femmmi 
della natura (6th ed., 1796). and tl hum 
arm dP baeU da seta (1816), 

BANBBIBOB^ N(ATiiANm) PsifMjrroK 
(1846-1910), An American suigcon, bom in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, He graduated from Kenyon 
College in 1866, studied at the Medical College 
of Ohio and al-o in Paris and In Vienna, and 
received his M.B. from the College of Physi- 
cians and Riirgeons (Columbia) in 1870. From 
1880 to 1907 he sen’cd as prof<‘saor of surgery 
at Miami Medical College, and he was surgeon 
to the Cincinnati Hospital and to the Epiiwti- 
pal Hospital for Children. In 1003 he was 
president of the American Rurgical Association. 

BANT3KXTFF. Ree Hatr; PiTYKTASts. 

BANBUBAKB, dHNMv-rttN', Raofl ( 1861 - 
). A Canadian lawyer and stab'sinan, horn 
at Montreal and educated at Montreal Col- 
lege and Laval Universitv. He studied law, 
was admitted to the bar in 1883, and rapidly 
gained an extens^ive practice, being acknowl- 
edged as one of the leaders of the provincial 
bar. He was prominent as a local organ- 
izer of the Liberal party, and aerved as mem- 
her of the Royal Commission on Education in 
the Province of Quebec in 1010. He was ap- 
pointed a member of the Renate in 1808, was 
Speaker of the Senate in 1905-09, and in the 
latter year became a member of the Privy 
Council! He published a treatise on criminal 
law and manuals for police officers and justices 
of the peace. 

BAHBY FEVEB. See Dengue. 

BAKE, Great, or German Boariiound. See 
Hound. 

BANE, Nathan (1752-18.35). An American 
legislator and jurist, born in Ipswich, Mass. 
He graduated at Harvard in 1778, studied law 
in Salem, b<^gan to practice in 1782 at Bev- 
erly, and was successively a member of the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives, the 
Continental Congress, and the Massachusetta 
Renate. In addition, he was appointed on vari- 
ous commigsions to codify or ri'viae the laws of 
the Commonwealth and Was judge of Common 
Pleas. While in Congress, he was a member of 
the committee appointed to draw up an ordi- 
nance for the government of the Northwest 
Territory and made the original draft of that 
document, though in a larger sense it geems 
that Manasseh Cutler (q.v.) probably deserved 
the credit of autliorship. The question of the 
relative credit due to each man has, however, 
l)een much debated. He was a member of 
the Hartford Convention (q.v.) in 1814. Dane 
contributed $15,000 towards founding the Har- 
vard Law School, and the Dane professorship 
of law wag named in bis honor. He published 
A General Abridgment and Digest of Amerimn 
jMte (1823-29) and an Appendix (183«). 

BAHEAH, or BANJE^S, diW, Lamb^t 
{ c.1530-95). A French Reformed theolc^an. 
He was born at Beaugency; studied law at 
Orl^ns, Paris, and Bourges; became a Prot- 
estant in 1560; was preacher in France (1561- 
72 ) ; fled to Geneva on the outbreak of the St. 
Bartholomew maisaeres (Aug. 24, 1572), 

preached in various places, was pastor and 
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prof«iK)r of iheolqgy at Loyd^® ^ 1581-82), and 
dM at Kot. 11, 1595. He was the 

author of many learned volumes, the moid; fa- 
mous of which is his Ethim ChriMmim (157T; 
7th edn 1940), the hrst Protestant attempt at 
a system of morals apart from dogmatics. For 
his life, consult Paul de Felice (Paris, 1882), 

ZIAHHBBO0, (lan'e-brog, Osoeb of. The 
B«jond in rank of the Danish orders, instituted 
by Waldemar II in 1219. According to tradi- 
tion the order was founded in honor of the ban- 
ner of Denmark, which graciously fell from 
hea\en for the inspiration of the army. In 1500 
the order was suppressed, but reinstituted in 
1071, by Christian V. In 1808 Frederick VI 
made it an order of merit for all the Danish 
people. The Danebrog has four degrees, besides a 
class composed of those on whom the cross has 
l>eeii bestowed for certain meritorious services, 
but who are not meraiiers strictly of the order. 
These are known as “Danebrogsmiend.” The 
decoration of the order consists of a cross of 
gold pattce, enameled with white, and bordered 
with red or gold. Consult WerlaufF, Om Dane- 
hroff og Danehrognorden (Copenhagen, 1872). 

DAHEFF, drn?f', Btojan (1858- ). A 

Bulgarian statesman, born in Bhumla and edu- 
cated in Bohemia and at Heidelberg and Paris. 
He became a meinlx*r of the Commission of 
t/wlification after the Kusso-Turkish War and 
in March, 1901, entered the cabinet as Minister 
of Kducation and the Interior. 

He was Prime Minister and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs from January, 1002, to May, 
1903, heading a Tzankovist ( anti-Starabou- 
lovist) cabinet and floating a foreign loan. In 
January, 1010, he was sent to Constantinople 
and secured momentary relief from the out- 
rages of the Young Turks in Macedonia. In 
March, 1011, he formed a cabinet which sur- 
vived only a few dajs. Then, when Gueshoff’s 
ministry, a coalition of the Progressive and 
Nationalist parties, came into power, Daneff 
became President of tlie Oliarnber (Robranje). 
He was one of the three Bulgarians delegated 
in November, 1012, to carry on the negotiations 
vrith Turkey over the armistice and one of the 
three sent in Deeemlier to London for the 
Balkan -Turkish Peace Conference, in which he 
and Venezelos of Greece were the leading 
figures. On May 30, 1013, he signed for Bulgaria 
the Peace of London between Turkey and the 
Balkan allies. In June of the same year he 
formed a n<‘W cabinet in Bulgaria. 

BAMEGELD, diln'g^ld, or DANEGOLD, 
dan^Old' (A8. Bene, Danes -f- gefd, gild, pay- 
ment, Goth, qtld, tax, OIIG, gelt, Ger. Geld, 
money). A tax of two shillings upon each hide 
of land, first levied by the Witan under the 
Saxon King Ethelred the Dnready, in 091. It 
was probably the first money taxation imposed 
in England and was used as tribute money to 
buy off the Danes. The tax was collected five 
times within 21 y«irs. Edward tlie Confessor 
abolished the impost, but William the Con- 
queror revived it and, in 1084, demanded from 
each hide of land, not held by himself in de- 
mesne, or by his barons, a sum of six shillings, 
or three times the old rate. Stephen (1135-64) 
promised to abolish Danegeld, but it was not 
repealed till Heni^ II*s time (1163). A sim- 
ilar tax on land, however, was still levied under 
another name. See CaircATE. 

BAHEliAW, mr DANELAGH, dfin^ft' (AS. 
Bern, Dan«i 4- Eng, law). Th« name 


applied to Hmt part of En^nd whieh the 
provisimis of the Treaty of Wedmore or Chip- 
penham, in 878, was «^ed to the Danes by Al- 
fred the Great. It included Northumbria, East 
Anglia, Essex, and the northeastern part of 
Mercia, the boundaij line being constituted 
partly by the rivers Thames, Lea, and Ouse and 
by the ancient Roman road of Watling Street. 
Within this region the laws and customs of 
the Danes were distinctly recc^ized and were 
later enumerated by Canute. The term ‘‘Dane- 
law” is used in contradistinction to Mercian 
and West Saxon law until after the reign of 
Stephen (1135-54). 

DAN'ENHOW'EB, Johh Wilson (1849-87). 
An American Arctic explorer, bom in Chicago. 
He graduated at the United States Naval Acad- 
emy in 1870, served for a time in the line and 
on the eoa.st survey, and in 1878 joined the 
Jeannette expedition for polar research, com- 
manded by Lieutenant De Long, U. S. N. The 
ship was crushed in the ice, June, 1881, in 
lat. 77®, long. 157® E. Traveling by sleds, 
the crew reached Bennett’s Island, July 27, 
whence they embarked in three whaleboats for 
the Siberian coast. The one containing Lieu- 
tenant Danenhower and 10 others, in command 
of Chief Engineer G. W. Melville, arrived at 
the Lena delta in September. Danenhower 
reached New York in June, 1882, and was com- 
pelled by an affection of the eyes to desist 
from further explorations. He published Nar- 
rative of the Jeannette (1882). 

DANES ISLAND. A small island off the 
northwest coast of Spitzbergen (Map* Arc- 
tic Region, G 4). Andree started from here 
for the North Pole, July 11, 1897. 

DANE'WORT. See :^eb. 

DAN'FORTH, Moseley Isaac (1800-62). 
An American engraver, born in Hartford, Conn. 
He was one of the founders of the New York 
Drawing Association (1825) and of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design (1826). He lived in 
London for 10 years, during which time he exe- 
cuted some well-known drawings of the Elgin 
Marble and many of his best plates, among 
which are the “Sentry Box,” “Don Quixote,” and 
portraits of Washington Inung, Walter Soitt, 
after Leslie, and others. On his return to 
America he worked principally upon bank-note 
engraving and became vice president of the 
American Bank-Note Company. 

DANGEAXT, dhN'zbd, Philippe de Copbcil- 
LON, Marquis de (1638-1720). A French court- 
ier. After commanding the King’s r^ment 
he became aid-de-camp to Lotus XIV, and in 
this capacity took part in the principal cam- 
paigns of the period. In 1667 he was appointed 
Governor of Touraine. He was a favtH*ite at 
Versailles, enjoyed the fullest confidence of the 
King, and was the patron of Boileau, who ad- 
dressed to him the well-known satire on the 
nobility. He was frequently sent on diplo- 
matic missions, and he encouraged the mar- 
riage between Mary of Este (Modena) and 
James II of EnglaniL The Journal of Dang^u, 
a diary from 1684 to bis death, is a dull but 
valuable historical document; the best ^ition 
is in 10 vob, (Paris, 1854-60). 
D’ANGOHL^ICE} Anqou- 

LtME. 

DANHAHSjl^, dfin'hou-zgr, Joseph (1805- 
46). An Austrian historical and genre painter. 
He was born in Vienna, studkd at the Vienna 
Academy under Peter Kiwfft, and fini appealed 





m aa MrtcHriml painter with aee«^ from the 
mt^lph v&n Bmhsburff (Vienna, 1824) of Jn. 
hann Ladistom Pyrker. At Pyrker’s inritaticm 
lie went to Veni^, where he studied t^e great 
V^etian masters. On his return he determined 
to attempt genre subjects, in wbieh he was 
very successful. He had abundant humor and 
fancy and chc^ his subjects generally from 
the life of the upper bourgeoisie in old Vienna. 
He introdue^ into Ms pictures a personal note, 
Mtherto lacking in that style of painting, which 
with their fine and delicate color dii»tinguishes 
them from those of his contemporaries. He also 
painted religious pictures, including “The Mar- 
tyrdom of St. John” (1834), m the cathedral 
of Erlau; "Hagar and IshmaeP* (18351, in the 
Vienna Museum. Among his genre pictures are 
^‘The Gourmand” (1836), “The Grandmother” 
(1843), both m the Vienna Museum, and “Liszt 
at the Piano” (1840). 

HANICAH, dh'n^'khN', FBANgois Axdr6. 
See Philidob, Francis A^mt Da^ica??. 

BAHidiCl, dk'n(^-chleh, Gjuro (1825-82). A 
Servian philologist, born in Neiinatz. He stud- 
ied at Pestb and Vienna, became librarian of 
the National Library at Belgrade, and afteru'ard 
professor of the history of literature in the 
University there. In 1877, under commission 
of the Academy of Sciences at Agram. he be- 
gan the compilation of the Servian-Croatian 
Dictionary, of which he finished but three parts. 
His works further include a Servian grammar 
(1863; 8th ed., 18S>2), a concordance to old 
Servian literature (1863; 3d ed., 1864), and a 
history of the Servian and Croatian languages 
(1874). 

DANIEL (Heb., God is my judge). In the 
Book of Ezekiel (vir, 14. 20, and xxviii. 3) 
a personage with this name is introduc*‘d be- 
tween Koah and Job as a well-known tvpe of 
wisdom and nghteoimne^s. If these pasKages 
W'ere WTitbm bv Ezekiel, they would ‘««KUn to 
show that Daniel was already, before the fall of 
Jerusalem in 586, regarded as an ancient hero, 
but some scholars consid< r them as late inter- 
polations based on acquaintance -with the Book 
of Daniel. There is a reference to DumePs 
experience in the lions’ den in 1 Mace ii. 60, 
but this book w'as not written lM*fore e.lOO r.c., 
and it is held by many interpreters that the 
speech of Mattathias is the work of the author 
or has at least been edited by him. Daniel la 
not mentioned among the famous men whose 
praise is sung in Ecelus. xliv, ff. It is not 
necessary, however, to suppose that the author 
was ignorant of Daniel , as in the cas#‘ of Ezra, 
he may liave had reasons for leaving him out. 
In the book that bears his name Daniel is repre- 
sented as a Jewish captive carried to Babylon 
in the third year of Jehoiakim (i.e., 606 bc.)» 
who through his supernaturally imparted wis- 
dom rose to a pcMsition as ruler of the Province 
of Babylon and chief of the wi^ nitm of Baby- 
lon in the time of Nebuchadnezzar (ii. 48), 
and as one of the three presidents who were set 
over the satraps in the reign of Darius the 
Mede (^. 2). According to i. 2i his career ex- 
tended until the first year of Cyrus; according 
to X. 1 he is said to have had visions as late as 
the third year of Cyrus, but the oldest Greek 
version has the first year of Cyrus, and the 
editorial super«;riptions may he late. In Matt, 
xxiv. 15 and Mark xiii. 14 he is called “Daniel 
the Pri^het.” Many scholars entertain grave 
doubts as to the historic existence of l^miel 


be<mui^ of the character <rf the hook fbat 
our <mly source. See DAxm., Book or, 

OP. (Mi of the cancmliml 
books of the Old T^teBwnt. In the Hebrew 
BiUe it is not counted among the Propliets, hut 
has ite place ainot^ Hie Wrltinaa, or Ilaglo* 
grapha. (See Bibi-e.) This k in harmony with 
the rabbinic arrangement of the triple canon at 
the end of the sewnd centuyy AD., which is pre- 
served in Baba haihm, 13 b, 14 a. On the other 
hand, the (kwk version places the book after 
Ezekiel, and in the Ijitin Vacate and all mod- 
ern tianslatioiis (except those made by Jews and 
some recently produced by Christian scholars, 
who follow the order iii the Hebrew Bible) it ap- 
pears as one of the four propheict majm-es. In 
all probability, this is more original, as Daniel 
is counted by Ji^ephus as among the Prophets, 
and the New Testament refers to “Daniel the 
Prophet.” The infiueuce of the bewk in fanning 
the Messianic hope whicli led to so many disen- 
chantments and its use in Cliristian apolog«»tica 
naturally account for its relegation to the third 
canon. There is no rea.son to helievt' that any 
Jewish scholars of the tanimitic period looked 
upon it as later than the time of Ezra and there- 
fore excluded it from the prtiphetic eauon. 

The lM»ok consists of 12 chapters: chaps, i-vi 
contain stories concerning Daniel and (chap, iii) 
his friends, vii-xii visions told by Daniel him- 
self. The first chapter relates hoiv Daniel was 
brought to Babjlon by Nebuchadnezzar in tlie 
third year of Jehoiakim (606 ij.c.). Witli 
Daniel are tliree otlwr youths of noble descent — 
Ilauaniah, Mishael, and Aziiriah, Babylonian 
names are given to them in plaim of their He- 
brew' ones, Daniel being called Beltesliazzar, 
while the other three are calbnl Shadradi, 
Meshach, and Ahediiego. They ar<* portrayed as 
being in the royal bcrv'iee, but also ns steadfast 
in tiieir fidelity to tiieir God, declining to par- 
take of the food provided for them for fear of 
polluting theinsehes. God rewurtls them for 
this, and when brought Indore the King they aro 
founil 10 times superior to the Babylonian ma- 
gicians, Daniel excelling every one in the matter 
of visions and dreams. In the second cliapter 
proofs are giv'cn of Daniel’s supernatiiral wis- 
dom, he saws the lives of the magicians as 
well as his own by his ability not only to inter- 
pret Nehmdiadne/zar’s dream, but also to tell 
him what the dream was. The King hail seen 
a great image with its head of gold, and otlicr 
parts of the licMly of silver, brass, and iron. The 
gold is interpreted to refer to the Babylonian 
Empire, the other three metals to the kingdoms 
that are to follow the Babylonian. The image is 
destroyed by a stone quarried without human 
intervention out of a mountain, and this de- 
struction symholizea the disappcmrance of all 
the kingdoms. The third chapter tells of the 
fiery furnace into which the three friends of 
Daniel are thrown because of their refusal to 
worship the golden image which Kehuehadnezmr 
had set up and bow they came out of the furnaic 
unscatbi-d. In the fourth chapter Nebuchadnez- 
zar issues a proclanmtion to all peoples of the 
world, declaring, in consequence of Daniel’s »ue- 
cess ill interpreting another of his dreams, his 
intention of glorifying the King of Heaven, Tlw* 
dream itself kmsistg of a vision of the uprooting 
of a great tree with its numerous branches, under 
which all birds have shelter and which all 

mankind. The vision, as interpreted by Daniel, 
forebodes the downfall of the kingdom, and the 







King is hninWed hv Ijeing bereft for 

a time of Ms fmmm and conaneting himself like 
an snimai The fifth chapter recounts a great 
feast arranged by Belshaipar (q.v.), during 
which the mysterious writing appears on the 
wall as a punishment fcor the Kjn^s dasecration 
of the sacred vessels of Jenmlem, which Neb- 
uchadnezzar had brought to Babylon (i. 2). 
Daniel succeeds in reading and interpreting the 
handwriting, which predicts the overthrow of 
Belshazzar, who IndeM is slain tlmt very night. 
The crown passes to Darim the Mede. The sixth 
chapter introduces King Darius, who, at the in- 
stance of his nobl«i, issued a decree forbidding 
any one for the space of a month to pray to or 
ask a petition from any (me except Darius. Dan- 
iel, as a pious Jew, accustomed to pray thrice 
daily, disoWys and is thrown into a den of lions. 
By divine protection Daniel escapes the fate of 
being torn to pieces. He is taken out of the den, 
and Ms accu^is are thrown into it and at once 
are tom to pieces by the lions. The first of 
DariieTs visions (chap, vii) is of four beasts, the 
last having 10 horns, from each of which in turn 
supremacy is taken away, until it is finally given 
to one like a man, probably the angel Michael 
as the celestial representative of the Jewish 
people. In the second vision (chap, viii) he 
sees a ram pushing in all directions with its two 
horns, which are eventually broken through a 
he-goat with a notable horn between its eyes. In 
time the kingdom of the he-goat is broken, and 
in its place four other horns arise, and out of 
one of these comes forth a little horn which 
exalts itself even against the host of heaven and 
against God Himself, destroying His sanctuary 
and interrupting the daily service for 2.100 even- 
ings and mornings. In the third vision (chap, 
ix) the angel Gabriel appears to Daniel and ex- 
plains that the 70 years of desolation prophesied 
by Jeremiah (xxv. 11; xxix. 10) will be 70 weeks 
(of years), after wliich the guilt of the people 
will he atoned for. In the last vision, which 
eom^ to Mm in the third year of Cyms (chaps, 
x-xii), an angel reveals to I^niel glimpses of 
the future, tinder veiled names the doings and 
fate of various kings are described. After the 
last of these has disappeared, the end comes 
when the heavenly kin^om is established, and 
the dead are raised — some to eternal glory, others 
to eternal shame. But Daniel is bidden to seal 
the vision until this time, and to go to his rest. 

The book is written in two languages: chaps, 
i. l~ii. 4a, viii-xii, are in Hebrew, while ii. 
4b-vii are in Aramaic. The Aramaic is not of 
the Mesopotamian or Babylonian type, but is 
the Judaean dialect. Many theories have been 
propounded to account for the two languages. 
Some scholars have thought that the author 
began his work in Hebrew, Wt was led by his 
desire to reproduce the words of the Chaldseans 
accurately to change into the Aramaic, which 
they spoke, and then returned in chap, viii to 
the Hebrew in order to conceal from outsiders in 
the saer^ tongue the allusions in the visions 
which were meant only for the wi^ men of Ms 
own people. A modifi^ form of this view makes 
him wrongly 8upp<»e that the Chaldieans spoke 
Aramaic and wew ignorant of the distinction be- 
tween Eairt and W^t Aramaic. Quite a number 
of scholars hawe suggested that the whole work 
was originally written in Hebrew, but that, some 
chapters having been lost through an accident, 
they were replaced by the Aramaic targum. 
Smne think <mt the Hdbiew text was still ex- 


tant when tdm mrli^ Gr^k version was ma^ 
which. In their omnifai, represmts it. Hue^ 
Beriholdt, Marti, Wright, and Charles supj^^i^ 
that the mitire book was written in Aramaic, birt 
the beginning and the end translated into He- 
brew in order to give it a place among the sacred 
books written in that langu^e. The first sug- 
gestion of a diversity of origin as furnishing an 
explanation of the difference of language is^ms 
to have been made by Spinoza, who re^rd^ the 
stories in ii-vi as having been drawn from Ohal- 
dman chronicles. Eichhom maintained that ii. 
4b-vii. 28 came from an earlier Aramaic work, 
while the Hebrew portion was written by an 
author living in the Maccabsean period. This 
view has been revived by Meinhold, Struck, Dal- 
roan, Torrey, and Sellin, These scholars r^ard 
i. 1-ii. 4a as having been translated from the 
Aramaic into the Hebrew, and vii as an Aramaic 
version of a Hebrew original, and they suggest 
that these translations were made to give the 
impression di unity and conceal the difference 
of origin. But if the author or editor sought to 
secure for his work canonical recognition, which 
is altogether improbable (see Bible, Canon), 
and deemed it necessary for this purpose that 
the Hebrew language should be used, it is strange 
that he should have translated so much and yet 
not all; and the evidence adduced to prove a 
translation one way or the other is not very 
convincing. A simpler theory would be that the 
storybook from which ii. 4b-vi comes was writ- 
ten in Aramaic, that vii was a later addition in 
the i^me language, that viii-xii formed an ap- 
pendix written in Hebrew, and that an editor 
wrote i. 1-ii. 4a as an introduction to take the 
place of some other exordium in the storybook. 
Kennicott found a Hebrew text of the Aramaic 
parts in Codd. 240 and 512 and printed it in 
his Hebrew Bible from Cod. 240, but this is 
unquestionably a later translation from the 
Aramaic. 

The early versions differ from the Masoretic 
text in that tliey combine also the Song of the 
Three Holy Children, the story of Susanna, and 
the stories of Bel and tlie Dragon. Besides, 
there is a very marked divergence between the 
earliest Greek version and Theodotion’s transla- 
tion which took its place in the Greek Bible, 
notably in chaps, iii-vi. It is found in Codex 
Chisianus, published in 1772, and in the Hexa- 
plaric Syriac published in 1866. Already Eich- 
horn pointed out the superiority of its readings ; 
while even this version clearly represents an an- 
notated text, especially in iv, it is, in the judg- 
ment of some scholars, free from many accre- 
tions, both in iv and in v and vi, that disfigure 
the Masoretic text. On the longer additions 
found already in this version, which manifestly 
were translated from an Aramaic original, see 
Deuterocaxonical Books. 

According to Jewish and Christian tradition, 
all^ parts of the book were written by Daniel. 
This tradition was rejected in the third century 
AJB. by the Neoplatonist philosopher Porphyry, 
who in the twelfth of his 15 bocks against Chris- 
tianity mamta'ined that the work was written 
in the time of Antiochus IV. His arguments 
have been in part pr^rved by Jerome, who at- 
tempted to refute them (Com. ad Danielem). 
The same opinion has been held by some of the 
Anabaptists, Uriel d’Aimsta, Anthony Cbllins, 
Corrodi, Eichhom, and the majority of Protestant 
exeget^ since. Hitmg and Parrar suppose on in- 
sufficient grounds that Onias IV was the author. 
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Tb&t tiic 7ifii<3iui in iriii-xii poist wi^ 

to the eitii&tion in ^e early lusy^^* 
]rarlod is the opinion of a ^ast ina|ority of 
scholars, Catholie and Protestant, Among^ Hie 
latter it is g^erally held that they were also 
written at that time. The fourth kingdom in 
ehap. vii is regarded by many Catholic and some 
Protestant interpreters as referring to the Ko- 
man Empire, and Legarde held that it was writ- 
ten C.70 AJ>., in which he has recently been fol- 
low^ by Hertlein; but the majority of Protes- 
tant scholars assign this chapter also to the 
Maceabeean period. There is less agreement as 
to the age of the storim in i-vi. While Kbnig, 
Behrmann, and Driver deem it sufficient to as- 
sume that they had long been current in Jewish 
folklore before they were written down together 
with the rest of the book, a separate origin in 
written form has long been suspected. Spinoza, 
Newton, and Beausobre thought of a distinct 
authorship for the Aramaic section. Eichhorn 
assigned the visions to the Maccabaean age and 
the stories to an earlier period. Bertholdt, as- 
suming that the whole book was originally writ- 
ten in Hebrew, divided it among 10 authoVs, and 
Barton, to some extent following along his lines, 
has suggested three or four. legarde thought of 
the different sections as political pamphlets. 
Meinhold assigned to the stories the date of 
C.300 B.c. More convincing are the arguments 
of Torrey to prove that chap, ii cannot have been 
written before or after the reign of Ptolemy HI 
Euergetes (247-223 b.c.), and that therefore the 
Aramaic storybook was composed at that time. 
Comely and Torrey have from different stand- 
points summed up the objections to the current 
assumption that Nebuchadnezzar, Belshazzar, 
and Darius are simply raennt to symbolize the 
great persecutor Antiochus Epiphahes. On the 
other hand, a date in the middle of the third 
century is sufficiently late to account for the 
ignorance of the author concerning the period 
in which his hero ^las supposi-d to have lived. 
Nebuchadnezzar did not capture Jerusalem in the 
third year of Jehoiakira (606 b.c.) ; there was 
no interregnum of seven years in his reign (604— 
562) I he had no son by the name of Belshazzar; 
there were no satraps in his reign, Bilsharuzur 
was the son of Nabunaid, the last King of Baby- 
lon (556-539), who was not a descendant of 
Nebuchadnezzar; the last King of Babylon did 
not lose his kingdom to Darius the Mede, but to 
Cyrus: there was no Median Kingdom succeed- 
ing the Babylonian in Babylon, and history 
knows of no Darius the Mede. It has been in- 
deed suggested that Nebuchadnezzar’s “coming” 
to Jerusalem means his “starting” for Jerusalem 
in 606, which he reached in 597: that “son” 
and “father*’ mean ‘successor* and even distant 
‘predecessor’: that Belshazzar was another name 
for Evil Merodach or Nabunaid, and that Darius 
another name for Cyaxares II, Gobryas, or 
Cambyses, But it can scarcely be claimed that 
any of these attempts to explain the difficulties 
is eitW in^ious or ingenuous. Many stum- 
bling blocks may be removed by the textual 
critieism, but figures of Belshazzar and Da- 
rius the Mede are likely to telong to the orig- 
inal form of the stories, as well as the conception 
of these kings. 

Clermont Gann^^u’s interpretaticm of the fa- 
mous Mme, Mem, Tekd, Upherem as names of 
weights “a mina, a shekel, and two half-minim” 
{Jmnml Askt$ipi€, 1886, pp. 36 ff.), though in- 
gmioua ami widdy adopfc^ win have to be 


abandcmed, as the oriirinid 
perm, and “tekel** mm not %liek«i’ In 

Aramaic. The additen te ihe Aramaic 
book of a vision told by Itetel himself in w 
first person in the miine language (elian. vii) 
is likely to have surfeited the of wie He- 
brew book which forms the ap^dix (chaps, 
viii-adi). In spite of La^ide this vision prob- 
ably was written in the ymr 165 B.0., though 
earlier than the visions in Hebrew, which wem 
to come from the end of November or the be- 
ginning of December of tlmt year. The sug- 
g^tion of Schmidt, that the one “like a son of 
man” (vii. 13) here, as elsewhere whe« a man- 
like being is spoken of, refers to an ang^l and 
in this case the angel Michael, taking the pla«i 
in Jewish folklore of the god Marduk, has been 
adopted by Marti, Bertbolet, and others. Chap. 
XI ^ves an historic sketch in the guise of proph- 
ecy, which shows a growth of accurate knowl- 
edge as the author advances towards the end of 
the year 165; but while a little help has come 
through Mattathias and Judas, the temple has 
not yet been recovered and dedicated, Baal 
Shamen (the Heaven God, Zeus Olympios) being 
still worshipfHl there. Bertbolet and others 
have shown that much of the apocalyptic mate- 
rial of the book has a foreign origin, in Baby- 
lonian and Persian mythology. But its de€»p re- 
ligious significance lies in the conception of a 
succession of world empires permitted to rule 
by divine providence until the time set for them 
to be followed by the Kingdom of the Saints of 
the Moat High,* and in the encourapement it 
gave to the maintenance of religions ideas tliat 
w'ere threatened with obliteration through the 
influence of Hellenistic thought and customs. 
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DAmEXi, d&'nygP, Antont (1601-48). A 
French J«»uit missionary in America, beam at 
Dieppe. He b^me a Jesuit in 1621, came to 
Quebec with Samuel de Champlain in 1633, be- 
gan his laboi^ among the savages of Cape 





Breton, aM in 1034 was transferred to the 
Huron laiMien. In 1636 lie returned to 
to teaeh in a seminary. Afterward he went 
back apiin to St. Joseph, or Teanaustayd, one 
of toe larpst Huron towns. On July 4, 1648, 
he had just concluded iiia«» wh®a the town was 
idtaek^ by a hand of the hostile Iroquois. He 
roused such defense as was possible and urged 
all that could to ^cape. As he came from the 
church and confronted the enemy, he overawed 
them hy bis calmly majestic bearing. A moment 
later, pierced hy a bullet, he fell, and his body 
was burnt with his church. Consult Parkman, 
The Jesuits in North Am&nco, {Boston, 1867), 

HAHXBXi, Abhaot. A celebrated French 
troubadour of the twelfth century, styled by 
Petrarch “II gran ma^tro d’Araore” (‘the great 
master of love^). He was born at Rib^rac, 
Dordogne, was a jongleur at the court of Richard 
Occur de lion, and is said to have been ac- 
quainted with several distinguished troubadours, 
such as Bertrand de Born. He was the author 
of a number of amatory poems, which, although 
technically masterpieces of versification, are fre- 
quently characterised by an artificial straining 
after effects. Dante was indebted to him for 
several of his stanzas, and ranks Daniel far 
above Giraud de Borneil. An edition of his 
works was published by Canello under the title 
La vita e le opere del trovatore Arnaldo Darnel 
(Halle, 1883). 

BAHXEL, dft'n/i-^1, Ebnst von (1843- ). 

A Hungarian politician, born at Ellemer, 
County of Torontol. He studied law at Buda- 
pest, became judge lateral in 1868, and in 1870 
a Liberal member of the Hungarian Parliament. 
From 1806 to 1890 he was Minister of Com- 
merce, and from 1806 to 1800 be was a member 
of the Table of Magnates 

DANIEL, Gkorqe (1616-57). A Cavalier 
poet, about whom very little is known. Some of 
Ms best verse is represented in Scattered 
Fancies, compound in 1645-46. The beautiful 
manuscript copy of his poems was printed (in 
a limited edition) hy Orosart (4 vols., Black- 
burn, Lancashire, 1878). 

BAHIBL, IIsatMANN AnAnnEBT (1812-71). 
A German geographer and theologian. He was 
born at Cbtlieii, studied theology at Halle in 
1830-34, and was from 1834 to 1870 instructor 
and professor at the Pfidagogiura there. He was 
one of the most eminent followers of the geog- 
rapher Ritter, and by the attractive style of his 
various geographical writings greatly con- 
tributod towards arousing an increased interest 
in the study of geography in the schools and 
among the educated generally. Of these works 
the following deserve especial mention: Lehr- 
hueh der Oeographie fur hohere Vniernchtsans- 
talten (76th ed., 1895). Lettfaden fur den 
Unterricht in der Gtogmphie (201st ed., 1896), 
Bambmh der Oeographte (6th ed., 4 vols., 1894- 
96), all of which were translated into several 
European langua^^s. 

IiAHIia:i, John Moncuke (1825-65). An 
American editor, horn In Stafford Go., Va. He 
was privatoly eduoatod, studied law, and in 
1845 Wame librarian of a small public library 
in Richmond. In 1847 he joined the staff of 
the Richmond Mwaminer, the organ of the radical 
wing of the I^mocratic party, and as the result 
expressions ctmtained therein was compelled 
to fight ®Bveiml dads. He was a friend of 
Theod^ Parker, whose famous sermon on 
Webster he published in the and of 


Poe, a sketoh of whom he wrote for the Smthem 
lAtemry Mmsenger, In 1853 he was appointed 
Minitder to the court of Victor Eummnud. By 
demanding for mme Italians naturali^d in the 
United States and visiting Sardinia righte 
equal to those of other Americans, he nearly 
brought about a rupture in the diplomatic rela- 
tions of Italy and the United Sta^, and after- 
ward, by a breach of social etiquette at Turin, 
he greatly lessened his influence at the Italian 
court. Upon the outbreak of the Civil War he 
was appointed to the staff of Gen. A. P. Hill. 
His arm having been shattered, he resumed the 
Es?ammer; and for attacks upon Jefferson Davis 
and Elmore, the Treasurer of the Confederacy, 
was challeni^d by the latter to a duel, in which 
he was wound^. Consult his Writings, with 
a memoir by Ms brother (New York, 1868) ; 
also George W, Bagby’s John M. DameVs Lateh 
Keg (Lynchburg, Va., 1868). 

DANIEL, John Wabwick (1842-1910). A 
United States senator, bom in Lynchburg, Va. 
After the Civil War, in which he fought on the 
Confederate side and became major and chief of 
staff to Gen. Juhal A. Early, he studied law 
and became active in polities. He was a mem- 
ber of the Virginia House of Delegates in 1869- 
72, and of the State Senate in 1875-81. In 
1884 he was elected to the Lower House of Con- 
gress, as a Democrat, and thereafter was sent 
to the Senate for the successive terms from 
1887 to 1911. His writings include; The Char- 
acter of Stonewall Jackson (1868); Attach- 
ments under the Code of Vtrginut ( 1869 ) ; 
Negotiable Instruments (1876; 6th ed., 1903). 
A collection of his Speeches and Orations was 
published in 1911. 

DANIEL, Samuel (1562-1619). An English 
poet, born near Taunton, Somersetshire. He en- 
tered Magdalen Hall, Oxford, in 1679, but left 
without a degree and visited Italy. In 1590 he 
became tutor to William Herbert at Wilton and 
wrote masques for the court of James I. Later 
he retired to a farm near Beekington, in Wilt- 
shire, where he died in October, 1619. Daniel’s 
principal works are a series of sonnets to Delia 
(1592), unsurpassed in their time by any except 
Shakespeare’s; the beautiful Complaynt of Rosa- 
mond (1.502) ; a long historical poem in eight 
books, entitled The Ciiill iraiTcs hetioeen the 
Houses of York and Lancaster (1595-1609); 
two tragedies in the style of Seneca; and a 
prose history of England. Daniel’s verse has 
been praised for its grace and purity by a long 
succession of critics. His works w^ere collected 
in 1623. Consult Complete Works, ed. by Gro- 
sart (5 vols., London, 1885-96). 

DANIEL DEBON'DA. A novel by George 
Eliot published serially in 1876 and in btmk 
form in 1877. ft is a study of race feeling and 
tradition, the title character being a Jew’. 

DAN^IELL, John Freoebick (1790-1845). 
An English physicist, born in London. He was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society in 1814, 
and in 1816, in connection with Professor 
Brande, established the Quarterly Journal of 
Science and Art, From this period he devoted 
almost all of his time to the subjects of chem- 
istry and meteorology. In 1824 the Horticul- 
tural Society awarded him their silver medal 
for his Bssag on Artificial Climate, He was ap- 
pointed professor of chemirtry in King’s Col- 
lege, Londem, in 1831, and in 1839 published his 
Introduction to Okemuml Fktlosophg. He is the 
<mly peri^n who ever obtained <rf the Hir^ 
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medals in ^ gift of the Boyal Soeietv. His 
Metmrido^l Esm^s (1823; 8d ed., 1845) con* 
toin the first scientific acconnt of the known 
henomena of tte atmosphere. He made the 
rst precise determinations of atmospheric mois- 
tore by the use of the hygrometer of his inven- 
tion and iBTCnt!^ the D&fdell celt^ an electric 
battery furnishing a tcderably consent current. 
(S^ Voltaic CmjL.) Besi(^ the works men- 
tioned he wrote a large number of papers for 
the Royal Society. 

DANIBLIi, Moses Gbant (1836-lfiM). An 
American educator. He was born in Boston, 
Mass., graduated at Harvard in 1863, and for 
32 years was prominent in secondary-school 
work, being master of the Everett Rchool in 
Dorchester for three years and of the Roxbury 
Latin School for 17 years, and then principal of 
the Chauncy Hall School in Boston for 12 years. 
He was later connected with the editorial de- 
partment of Ginn & Co., an educational publi.sh- 
ing house of Boston. He was prominent in 
Boston musical circles, being long treasurer of 
the Boston Handel and Havdn Society. His 
textbooks for the early study of Latin — some 
written with William C. Collar — ^are w’idcly used 
in American secondary schools 

DANIEIiL, Thomas (1749-1840). An Eng- 
lish painter and etcher, bom at Kingston-on- 
Thames. He was a pupil of the Royal Academy 
and was elected an R A. in 1799. Accompanied 
by his nephew William, he went to India in 1784 
and remained in* the East 10 years. The fruit 
of these travels was the remarkable colleetion 
“Oriental Scenery” (1808, 144 aquatints). Be- 
sides these he published “Antiquities of India” 
(24 plates, 1800); “Hindu Excavation*, at El- 
lora” (24 plates. 1804) • and Ptetureffquc Voyage 
to China hy ILai/ of India (London, 1810, 50 
plates). Many of his drawings and wat«*r colors 
are in the British and South Kensington 
museums. 

DANIELS, Fred Harris (1853-1913). An 
American mechanical engineer, horn at Hanover 
Centre, X. H. He was educated at the Worces- 
ter Polytechnic Institute and later made a 
special study of iron and steel manufactures in 
Europe. He entered the employ of the Wash- 
burn & Moen Co. in 1873 and was for a time 
general superintendent and chief engineer. In 
1899, when the firm’s business was acquired by 
the American Steel & Wire Co., he was retained 
as chief engineer, and in 1902 he also became a 
director. When, in turn, the L’nited States 
Steel Corporation obtained control of the Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire Co. (1901 ) , Daniels was chosen 
chairman of their board of engin«*ers. More 
than 150 patents, principally relating to the 
manufacture of wire rods, repre««ent his con- 
tribution to the iron and steel industiy. 

DANIELS, JosEPHrs (1862- ). An 

American newspaper man and public official, 
born in Washington, K. C. He was educated at 
Wilson Collegiate Institute and in 1880 became 
editor of the Advance of Wilson, N. C. He 
studied law and was admitted to the bar in 
1885, but did not practice, instead taking the 
editorship of the State Chronicle of Raleigh, 
K. C., which he merged in 1894 in the Hews and 
Observer, with a weekly edition called the 'North 
Carolinian. He was State printer in 1887-93 
and chief clerk of the Federal Department of the 
Interior in 1893-95. Long prominent in State 
and national polities as a Bryan Democrat, in 
1912 ha had charge of the publicity diparfcment 


in Woodrow prf^iciivmition campiign, 

and in the actual campaign was iic4 incfe^ a 
member of the national coramittee (which he 
had ^n on since 1896) hut of the ipeeial 
dirking oammittee. In President Wilso«*« 
imbinet he reeei\t‘d the p<mt of Secretary of the 
Navy, an office in whicfi he did much for the 
general efficiency of the service and particularly 
for the enlist^'d men. 

DAN'IELS, WiNTHROP More (1867- ). 

An American political t*conomist, born at Day- 
ton, Ohio. He graduatt‘d in 1888 at Princeton 
University, studied at Leipzig, and in 1892 was 
appointt‘d professor of political economy at 
Princeton. In 1911 he became a rm*inl>er of the 
Board of Public Utlhti (himmisaioners of Hew 
Jersey for the term ending 1917 and in 1914 he 
was appointed a member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. His publications include; 
Rerision and Conhmiaium of Atcmndcr John- 
attm's History of the Vnited States (1897); 
Elements of Public Pmant'** (1899): Crmfinuo- 
tion of Alvxandt^r Johnson's History of American 
Politics (l992i. 

DANIELSON. A borough in Windham Co,, 
Conn., 2.5 miles north by east of Norwich, on 
the New York, New Haven, and Hartford Rail- 
road, and on the Quinebaug River (Map* Con- 
necticut, H 2). The chief industry is the manu- 
facture of cotton. Poi» . 1900. 2823, 1910, 2934. 

DANILO, djin'T-16, I, or Danilo PirTRovircii 
Nmsosn (1826-60). A prince of Montenegro, 
He was educat«*d at Vienna and succeiHlod his 
uncle, Peter IT, in 1851, dispensing, however, 
with the customary title of prince bishop. In 
1852 he became involved in a w’ar with Turkey, 
the Porte claiming jurisdiction in Montenegro, 
and the boundari<*s between the two countries 
w*er(‘ not defined until 1858. Danilo devoted 
himself stoadfnstly to the achievement of Mon- 
tenegrin indejn-ndenee and the furtherance of 
civilization throughout t!ie land. He introduced 
financial reforms, organized a military service, 
and isstu.<l a legal code. He was assassinated 
by a personal enemy. Aug. 12, I860, Hia nephew, 
Princi* Nidiolas, succeeded him. 

DAOSnSH LANGUAGE AND LITEBA- 
TXTRE. — ^Language. The history of the Danish 
language begins properly about the year 1000 
A.D., when the different Scandinavian di.abH'ts, 
w'hich until that time had formed one speeeli, 
developed into separate languages. (For an 
account of the earliest Scandinavian monu- 
ments. see RrxES.) The Danish and Swedish 
formed together the East Northern group, the 
Icelandic and Norwegian, with the Faro<‘He, the 
West Northern. The oldest specifically Danish 
records are runic inscriptions and a few names 
in Latin manuscripts. About 1300 appeared 
several collections of laws which show the* ex- 
istence of at least three distinct dialects, there 
being at that time no standard form for literary 
use. The leveling of inflections, which is as 
marked a feature of Danish as of English, had 
alr<‘ady begun, although many forms were still 
retained. The vocabulary is still in the main 
Northern, with very few foreign elements. Be- 
tween. 13.50 and 1500 the loss of inflections and 
of other grammatical distinctions increase# 
rapidly, and the language approaches more and 
more its present form. A striking feature of 
the vocabulary is the introduction of foreign 
words, especially those from the French, 
and I»ow Qommn, High German worite Mug 
sparingly borrowed. The syntax, too, is suffered 
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by io consseqiience of tbo wide use of 

Latin by 0aae«. As a result of the publication 
of the irst modem Banish tmnslatioii of the 
Bible, that of Christian III {1550), the vocabu- 
lary b^me fairly fixed, receiving practically 
its present character. The relation of the 
Banish Bible to the Banish language is very 
similar to that of the English Bible to the 
English language. After 1537 Banish became 
the official lan^age of Norway, the Norwegian 
language remaining as a collection of dialecte 
spoken chiefly in the country districts. (For 
trie relation of these dialecte to Banish, see 
Nobw^ian Lamgtjaoe.) In the following cen- 
tury, on the other hand, Benmark suffered a 
loss by the cession to Sweden of the Province 
of Sk&ne, or Schonen, and within a generation 
the Swedish todk the place of the original 
Banish. 

The principal grammatical changes between 
the Reformation and 1700 are the partial sub- 
stitution of the natural for the grammatical 
gender and the simplification of the inflections. 
The vocabulary shows a generous borrowing of 
French and German words. The different dia- 
lecte are still used for literary expression, and 
it was not until Holberg (1684-1754) that a 
standard literary Danish may be said to have 
existed. During the last half of the eighteenth 
century German and Danish were used side by 
side in Benmark, very much as Latin and Banish 
had been used earlier, and so great was the Ger- 
man influence that the Banish State Calendar 
was published in that language until the first 
year of the nineteenth century. Buring the last 
30 years, mainly as a result of the war with 
Germany, the vocabulary has become more and 
more pure. Whole classes of Gorman words 
have been replaced by Banish equivalents, and 
no new German words have been borrowed. 

Banish differs in general from its nearest 
Scandinavian neighbor, Swedish, by a greater 
leveling of inflections and by less archaic sounds. 
The most striking single feature of the spoken 
language is the glottal “catch,” called in Banish 
Btod (literally, a push or thrust). It occurs 
after certain consonant sounds and consists of a 
momentary closure of the glottis. It has been 
compared in its effect upon foreigners to a hic- 
cough. The glottal catch is not found in Bano- 
Norwegian, and it is lacking in some of the 
dialects in Benmark, while Jutish occasionally 
employs the catch wliere it is not found in the 
Zealand dialect. The cultivated standard speech 
is characterissed by a marked tendency to slur- 
ring, the enunciation being much less distinct 
than that of Rwedish or of the Danish spoken 
in Norway. There is also much less vocal in- 
flection. In Banish, as in German, the pro- 
nunciation of the stage is very different from 
that of social intercourse. 

The principal Banish dialects are the Zealand, 
including the slightly differing usi^ of the neigh- 
boring smaller island®!, and with a distinct tj*pe 
for Copenhagen, the Jutish, including the speech 
of Schi^wig, and the Bornholmak, which latter 
is the sole remnant of the East Banish dialects. 
The Dano-NOrw^ian will be considered in cmi- 
nection vrtth the Norwegian (q.v.). Mention 
should he made of the Banish spoken in the 
United States, which really constitutes a modem 
dialcK^t. It differs from the home tongue in 
pronunciation, apparently as a result mainly of 
English infliMnce, and in vocabulary. Danish* 
American newspapers eimtain many Engli^ 


words not mngnised in Denumrk, and the 
speech of our Banish ciilsens is ev«tt more 
mixed, the English influence extending to tlm 
syntax as well as to the voeab^ry. As the 
8ub|ect has never been ^ientifically investigated, 
it is impossible to determine how far the origi- 
nal dialectic peculiarities are preserved 

Danish orthi^aphy is in an even more un* 
settled state than the English, There are 
several distinct systems of spelling in use in 
Benmark, and at least two others in Norway. 
The official system is employed in ail school 
books and ^vernment publications, but is gen- 
erally disregarded by writers, whose system in 
turn is scorned by pliilologiste. As in German, 
both the so-called Gothic and Roman type are 
in use, and substantives are sometimes uniformly 
spelled with initial capitals, sometimes not. 
There is, however, a decided tendency in recent 
times towards simplification of spelling, and in 
time uniformity will probably be reached. 

Bibliography. Dicttoxabies : Molbech,Z)aa«/*- 
Ordhog (Copenhagen, 18.54-59), despite its date 
still the standard dictionary in Danish; Larsen, 
a Dictionary of the Dano^N orwegian and English 
Languages ( 3d ed., London, 1897 ) ; Rosing, Eng- 
lish-Damsh Dictionary (7th ed., Copenhagen, 
1899) ; Brynildsen, EnglishrDano-Nortoegian 
Dictionary, 2 vols. (Christiania, 1900-07), the 
best Banish and Norwegian international dic- 
tionary. There is a good etymological dictionary 
by Falk and Torp, N orwegisch-Danisches Etymol. 
Wortcrbiich (Heidelberg, 1910-11). For the old 
period of the Danish language, consult Kalkar, 
Ordhog til det Aeldre Danske Sprog ( Copenhagen, 
1881-1905), which is now being revised. There 
are also several dictionaries of foreign words in 
Banish, and dictionaries giving simply the forms 
of words. Pronouncing dictionaries are very 
little used. Grammabs: Groth, Danish and 
Dano- Norwegian Giammar (Boston, 1894). es- 
pecially strong in the treatment of the Dano- 
Norwogian. There is no good treatment in Eng- 
lish of Danish grammar. The best grammars in 
Danish are Jesaen’s and Mikkelsen^s. The best 
recent history of the language in Danish is Ver- 
ner Bahlerup's (Copenhagen, 1896). There is a 
short survey by Ludvig Wimmer, translated by 
Lentzner, in Modern Language Notes (Balti- 
more, 1895). The oldest pencai is treated tech- 
nically by Noreen in Paul, Orundriss der ger- 
mamschen Philologie, vol. i (Rtrassburg, 1896). 

Literature. The first Banish book is a trea- 
tise on medicine by Henrik Harpenstreng, who 
died in 1244. The first Danish law dates from 
1386, but the first distinctly literary writings in 
the language are the chivalric ballads, K jaempe- 
vwer, which must have been composed from 
1300 to 1500, though they survive only in six- 
teenth-century form, best edited by Gruntvig (8 
vols., unfinished; continued by H. Olrik, Copen- 
hagen, 1895) and by Abrabamson, Nyerup, and 
Rabbek (5 vols., 1812-14). Of these there are 
some 500, partly historical, partly mythical, but 
wholly popular in origin. The first Danish bc»k 
was printed in 1495, and sequential literary 
history begins with Christian Pedersen, who 
translated the Bible (1550) and ^ve to his 
people the l^ends of Charlemagne and Ogier in 
their final form. (1642-1616) stimulated 

national literature by publishing 100 of the 
Kjaempmimr (1591) and tra^ating Saxo 
Grammaticus (1575), Reynard the Fox had 
been translate inte Banish in 1555, Hvitleld 
gave Bmunark its first history (1595) and 
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Bamek ite flisfc draaa <aboot I«00). €imsm'& 
twmwOmUim ©f the ledaadic amm^kHngim ap- 
pwed ia lesS, and Ari^bo'a (1587-163# V Fea?- 
the first Danish epic, in 1641, Hymn 
writing wi^ scK® after inangnrated by Kingo 
(1634-17^) and Brorson (16114-17641, But 
the^ b^innings were all overshadowed the 
genius of Hol^Tg (q,v.), the first l^ne whose 
work is still an actnality in Danish enltnre. 
All branch#^ of learning and art felt his stimu- 
lating influence, the University was reopened 
(1742), the Swiety of lienees founded, and the 
Society for the Improvement of the Banish 
Language. Then Klopstoek, nrho had setthni at 
Copenhagen, though his direct influence was bad, 
fostered the founding of the Society of the Fine 
Arts, and Frederick V patronized all. 

Under these influences, or the spirit that pre- 
pared for them, many poets were born (1742- 
49) — Johannes Evald, Wessel, Brun, Frimann, 
Fasting, Pram, Storm — ^who brought about a 
lyric and dramatic revival in the last quarter of 
the century. The first, Evald (q.v.), aided the 
revival of interest in Scandinavian mitiiology: 
Weasel helped to emancipate the Danish stage 
from French bondage; the others, Norwegians 
by birth, gave the language a richer imagery. 
The only prose writer of importance till near the 
close of the eighteenth century was the philoso- 
pher Treschow (1751-1833); and poetry, after 
the passing of the group just named, sank into 
a mechanical insignificance, from which Bagge- 
sen (q.v.) and romanticism revived it. 

The literary births from 1758 to 1777 arc 
mainly of prose writers — Kahbek (1760-1830), 
a good novelist, catholic-spinted critic, and edi- 
tor of older poets, Heiberg the elder (1758- 
1841), a political and sesthetic critic, Malte- 
Brun (1775-1826) and UlufM-n (1764-1827), 
geographers. Nyerup (1759-1829), a diligent 
literary compiler; Engelstoft (1774-1850), an 
historian; Mjmstir (1775-1854), a theologian; 
and the great and genial scientist Oersted ( 1777- 

1851) , are the most prominent names for two 
decades, where the only jioet of distinction is 
Baggesen (1764-1826), an erratic exception to 
prove the rule that an “age of enlightenment is 
not an age of song.” 

The romantic movement in Denmark centres 
around Oelilenschlager (q.v.) and dates from 
1802. His more important assistant^ in foster- 
ing national individualism in literature were 
Blicher (q.v.), novelist and poet, Grundvig, 
scholar, antiquarian, poet, politician, Ingemann 
(q.v.), the historical novelist; Haiich (q.v.), a 
dramatist and novelist; Countiss Gylh‘mhourg- 
Ehrensvard (q.v.), the greatest woman writer 
of Denmark, and mother of J. L Heiberg (q.v.), 
critic, poet, dramatist, and, on the w^hole, the 
most important figure of the generation. These 
writers w'ere horn between 1779 and 17^1. To 
the second generation of the Romanticists, born 
between 1798 and 1809, belong Hertz (q.v ), the 
poet; Andersen, of the world-famed Fairy Talen; 
Bag^r (1807-46), who died, like Kea^, with 
unmatched promise unfulfilled, and Paludan- 
Miiller (1809-76). a dramatic and epic philo- 
^^hic poet of much power. 

Aside from poetry the romantic period was 
not fruitful. Dne mav note the antiquarians 
Rask (1787-1832), Rafn (1795-1864, q.v.), and 
Petersen (1791-1862); the lexicc^pher Mol- 
beeh (1783-1857); the botanist Sehouw (1789- 

1852) ; and tite philosopher Sibbam (1785- 
1872), sKKmjded by the brilliantJy subtle 


Kierk^aard (1813-55). The period ewnitir »o 
si^ificant novelist m dmmatist who was not 
primarily a poet, thot^h writing p^hi^ like 
Andersen in prwe. 

The 30 oda ymm that »qpaRite the birth of 
Paludan-Mttller from that of GNsoig Braades 
(q.v.) are singularly unproductive of Danish 
literary genius. The m<^t promanent names are 
those of the poet Ploug (1813-#4), the noveliat 
Goldschmidt (1819-87), and Herman Evald 
(1821-1908), Polities absorbed popular in- 
terest after 1848, Romanticism seemed Iwink- 
rupt, but the Danes were slow in attunii^ them- 
selves to the modern spirit of realism. That 
they have done so at all. through political dis- 
tractions, national humiliation and disni«m- 
lH‘rment, is largely the work of Brandea, 
supplemented by the example of BJOrnsem and 
Ihsen. i)f the new school the most distinguish^ 
are Drachmann (q.v.), Richardt (q.v.), and 
Christiansen (q.v.). One may record also the 
names of BergsOe ( 1835-191 1, q.v,), Jacobsen 
(1847-8.>), Skrara (1847-1905); Edward 
Brandos (1847- ), Bang (1858-1012), GJel- 

lerup (1857- ), Pontoppidan (1857- ), 

Karl Larsen (1860- ), and Esmann (1860- 

1904) ; but on the whole there seems little 
promise in this generation. 

Aside from literature proper. Denmark has 
seen, in the nineteenth century, a host of 
thinkers and scholars. To name a few of them, 
the philosopher Hoffding ( 1843- ) ; the 

theologian Martensen (1808-84); the philolo- 
gists Madvig (1804-86), V. Thomsen (1842- 
). W’estergaard (1815-78), Fausbfill (1821- 
1909), Kyrop (1858- ), Jespersen (1860- 

), Holger Petersen (1867- ); archwolo- 

gists like tSophus Mliller (1846- ). There is 

also an important group of historians, such as 
K. M. Petersen (1791-1862), K. F. Allen (1811- 
71), Edward Holm (183.3- ), A. D. Jorgen- 
sen (1840-97), Troeis Lund (1840- ), J. 

Stesjnstrup (1844- ), Schjern (1846-82), 

Erslev (1852- ), Among the writers on 

a'sthetics we inav mention Hven (1798-1870), J. 
Lange (1838-96), and C. Lange (1834-1900). 
In the realm of the exact scuences, too, a num- 
ber of Danes achieved noted distinction ; to 
enumerate them here is. however, out of place 
as witii the nimdeenth ctmtury science and 
literature have entirely different goals and 
metliods. 

Bibliography. Consult the writinp of Ny- 
erup, Kahbek. Molbech, Overskou, and, in addi- 
tion, the following: Horn, l>en damke lAteraturn 
HiHtorie (Copenhagen, 1879) ; trans. by Ander- 
son, HiHtory of the hiterature of the Heoindma- 
vian Xorth (Chicago, 1884), with bibliography; 
Hansen, Nordi^ke Diytere t vort Aarhun^ede 
(Copenhagen, 1879) ; uL, lUuatreret dansk Liter- 
nturhifftorie (ib., 1900) ; K. M, Petersen, Bidrag 
til den Damke Literatur IHntorie (ib, 2d ed , 
1867-71 ) ; Rdnning, Den damke Literaturs- 
htftiorte i Orundrtda (ib., 1890); id., Ratioml- 
mmewt Tidmlder (ib., 1886-90) ; Rosenlierg, 
Nordboemejf Aandetiv fra Oldtidm til vote Dage 
(ib., 1878-85), incomplete, but highly impor- 
tant; Arentzen, Baggesen og OehlemoMUger (ib., 
1870-78) ; id., Damke Dtgtere i det tOde Aar- 
hundredie (ib., 1864); Vedel, Btudier over 

Duldalderm % damk Ihqtmng (ib., 1890) ; Palu- 
dan, RenaisacMeehevaegelsen i Danmarks Litera- 
tur isaer i det IHde iavhimdrede fib.. 1887); 
?k*httck, **8chwedisch-dftnisch€ Litterater,*' in 
I*aul. Gnmdrws der germanisehen PhUologie 
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(Strassburg, 1000 et seq, ; 2d «i) ; Strodtiaaim, 
Dm 0 mstiff 0 Lehm m D&nemmk (]^rlm, 1873) ; 
Schwei^r, Bmehichte der Bhamkmvimhen Lit- 
temiur (lielpzig, 1886-87) ; HaBSSon, Dm mnge 
Sfmndimmim (Dresden, 1801); ScbwanenMgel, 
‘‘Daiiwh Literature,” in Weitemeyer, Demnark 
(London, 1800) ; Gosse, Studies m the Litera- 
ture of Northern Europe (ib., 1879); Farley, 
SmnMnamun Influence m the English Romantic 
Movement { Boston, 1903 ) ; Carlsen, Olrik and 
Starcke, Danmnrks OuUur ved Aar 1900 (Copen- 
hagen, 1900) ; Bricka, Damh hiografisk lemk&n 
(19 vols. ; ib., 1887-1005). For the drama con- 
«ult: Overskou, Danake Skuenlada (Copenhagen, 
1854-56; continued by Collin, ib., 1873-76); 
Brandes, Damk Shueapdkvmt (ib., 1880) ; Bir- 
ket Smith, Studier paa det gamle ^nshe Skues- 
ptle Omraade (ib., 1883) ; Hansen, Den danake 
Skueplads (ib., 1907). 

DANISH FOLmCAL FABTIES. See Po- 

LiTiCAi. PABms, Denmark. 

DAliTISH WEST INDIES. See West In- 
dies, Danish. 

DAN'ITES, or Destboyinq Angels. In 
American history, a name given to members of 
a secret society connected either officially or un- 
officially with the Mormon church, which was 
organized about 1837 for the purpose, as alleged, 
of ‘‘dealing as avengers of blood with Gentiles.” 
Many crimes were attributed to the society. 
The Mormons themselves either disavow any 
connection with it or flatly deny its existence. 
Other names by which tlie society was known 
are Daughters of Zion, Big Fan, Daughters of 
Gideon, and Flying Angels. The term “Dan- 
ites,” or “Sons of I)an.” is said to have owed 
its origin to Gen. xli.\. 17. During the political 
campaign of 1858 in Illinoig, which has become 
famous because of the contest between Lincoln 
and Douglas for the United States senatorship, 
the term *‘Danitt‘«” was applied as a nickname 
to the anti-Douglas DeinocTats. Consult Ferris, 
Utah and the Mormons (New York, 1854), and 
Whitney. History of Utah (3 vole., Salt Lake 
City, 1892-98). 

DANJUBO, ditn'jSiyrd', Ichikawa ( 1837- 
e.l9l0). A Japanese actor, born in Tokyo and 
educated in the Chinese classics and in .Japanese 
literature, history, and painting of the Tosa 
school. He was the ninth of his name, the 
first Danjuro having been a dramatic actor near 
the close of tlie aevent<‘enth century. He was a 
member of lus fatheUs company when only six 
years old. and later he succeeded his brother, 
the eighth Danjuro, at his death as the bearer 
of the family name. To the repertory of the 
famous 18 pieces inherited by each generation 
of his family he added 18 new pieces, including 
the Kmuyanotmthone. 

DAN^AT, WiixiAM T (1853- ). An 

American painter, horn in New York City. He 
studied in Munich and under Carolus-Duran and 
Munkacsy in Paris, where, after a journey in 
Spain, he afterward took up his residence" and 
became a teacher at the Eeole des Beaux- Arts. 
Mtinkac»y*s influence is strong in his early 
works, of which “The Quartette” (1884), now 
in the Mefercp<rfitan Museum, Kew York City, 
is a fine example. It shows the technical ability, 
the daring style, the solid, broad painting, and 
absence of conventionality charaeberistic of idl 
his work. Towards the end of the eightii^ 
he abruptly changed his method and under the 
mfluenc© of Japane^ art began to occupy him- 
self with ceJw problems. Ammig the many 


l^anish sab|asto dime at this tiBie a 
risty in Arragon” (isl^), in the Chtmi^ Art 
Museum, and **A Cal4 Qh aw tant” ( Munich^ 
1892), which was the sensaiioB of the exhibi- 
tion. For sheer bravura, fMs startling, ma^eiiy 
study of artificial light has b^n eqimled by no 
other American artist and by few foreigners. 
His “Lady in Red,” a one-color schema is in 
the Luxemlmurg. The difficulties pre^ted by 
such a subj^d; as this one are manag ed with 
consummate ease. Something in the same man- 
ner is his “Lady in White.” Amoi^ the 
portraits that have made him at once criticised 
and praised are that of “Madame E.” (1896), 
the three-quarter length of a woman almost 
colorless except for the vivid red of her lips, 
and that of the dancer Otero (1895). Since 
that time Dannat has exhibited very little and 
predominantly portraits. He was president of 
the Society of American Artists, a member of 
the Soci4t4 Nationale des Beaux-Arts and of the 
International Art Jury in 1889, in which year 
he received the cross of the Legion of Honor. 
Consult Isham, History of Ameriean Painting 
(New York, 1905), and Dayot, in Art et Dicora- 
tion, vol. i (Paris, 1904). 

DANNECKEB, dM.n'n6k-gr, Johann Hein- 
BiCH VON (1758-1841). A German sculptor, 
born in Stuttgart. Oct. 15, 1758. His father, a 
OTOom of the Duke of Wurttemberg, first wished 
him to be a ballet dancer, but through the favor 
of the Duke the lad was educated in the Karls- 
sclmle at Ludwigsburg, where he formed his 
lifelong friendship with Schiller. He afterward 
studied drawing and sculpture under Le Jeune, 
Guibal, and others, and in 1777 he obtained the 
prize for the best model of “Milo of Croton 
Destroyed by the Lions.” In 1783 he studied 
in Paris under Pajou and soon afterward went 
to Rome, where he remained until 1790. At 
Rome he met Goethe, Herder, and Canova. The 
latter befriended him and gave him instruction 
in sculpture. Here he executed his first marble 
statues, of “Ceres” and “Bacchus.” On his re- 
turn to Germany he was appointed professor of 
sculpture in the Military Academv of Stuttgart 
and remained in that city until his death, Dec. 
8, 1841. Dannecker was one of the greatest 
sculptors of the classic school. His art is mid- 
way between that of Canova and Thorvaldsen 
and shows a continual struggle between the 
classic style and the naturalistic. His chief 
forte lies in expressing individual characteris- 
tics. This gives great value to his busts, among 
the best of which are those of Schiller at Wei- 
mar, of Lavater in the Public Library of Zurich, 
and of the kings Frederick and William of 
Wfirttemberg. His earlier works are chiefly 
pagan in subjects, while his later ones are 
Christian and are pervaded by a sensitive ideal- 
ism. Among the former are his “Sappho” 
(Stutlgart Museum), “Psyche,” and bis b^t- 
known work, the “Ariadne,” in Frankfort — a 
figure larger than life, reclining on the back of 
a panther. His most ambitious work, however, 
is his colossal “Christ.” The original is in 
Tzarskoye-Sdo, but the sculptor executed a rep- 
lica, which is now at R^^osburg. Consult 
Grilneisen and Wagner, DemneckePs Werke in 
einer AmwaM (Hamburg, 1841), and Spemann, 
Dannecker (Stuttgart, 1M19). 

DAJTNHKOBA FBESON. See Clinton 
State Pbi^n. 

X>ANN1^NHEB0} dia'mm-bSrK, Hi^mann 
( 1824-1905). A Gmnmn numimnatist, bom in 
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Berlin. He bemmt prmMent nf tt^e Kninle- 
mntte in that titf aii4 i» an anthnrit^ 

on mediieTal ooiiis, on wMeh gnb^oet he pub- 
lish^ tlw rtandaird work entitled Bm deutBchm 
Mumm 4m ««d frunkwchm Kaiam- 

emt (3 vote., 1870-®8). He wrote ali^ Orand- 
sUpe 4er Mumkunde (M ed., 1899) and M4m~ 
ffescMehte Pommerm in Mitielnltm (1893; 9d 
ed., 1896). 

P J OSTH JS V iBKE, d&a'ne-vgr'ke, or DAHISTE- 
WEBS <Iten., Danes’ work). A wall or in- 
trenehment, built by the Ban^ ateiut the end of 
the eighth century and strengthened by Harold 
Bluetcroth in the tenth century. The Danne* 
virke extended from the &!hlei to the Treene, a 
distance of over 10 miles, and protected the 
Danes from the incursions of the Saxons and 
Wends. In 974 Otho II attacked the Danne- 
Tirke and finally burned and destroyed a part of 
it. Waldemar the Great rebuilt a section with 
brick and stone about 1180. During the Schles- 
wig-Holstein wars the Daimevirke fell into the 
hands of the Prussians, April 23, 1848, and, 
when attacked by the Austrians and Prussians 
in 1864, was abandoned by the Danes. It has 
since l>een leveled. Consult Philippsen und 
Sunksen, Fvhrer durch daa Dannetcerk (Ham- 
burg, 1903). 

DAHHRETJTHEB, dan'roi-tf^r, Edwabo 
George (1844-1905). An English pianist and 
writer on music. He was born at Strassburg, 
Nov, 4, 1844. but grew up in Cincinnati, where 
F. L. Ritter was his first teacher. In 1859-63 
he studied at the Conservatory of Leipzig. The 
success of his first pu))lie appearance as a 
pianist in London in 1863, when he playtHl 
Chopin’s concerto in F minor for the first time 
in England, was such that it determined him to 
settle permanently in London, He soon rose 
to great prominence as a teacher, WTiter, and 
lecturer, and became one of the most zealous 
champions of Wagner and musical progress. In 
1872 he founded the London Wagner Society, 
directing its concerts for the first two seasons, 
and was chiefly instrumental in arranging the 
great Wagner festival of 1877. when the master 
was his guest during his stay in England, He 
translated several of Wagner’s prose works into 
English, wrote for several musical Journals, and 
'was an important contributor to Grove’s Dic- 
tionarv. His very valuable articles on Wagner, 
published originally in the Monthly Record in 
1872, were reprinted separately in 1904 in book 
form as Richard Wayner and the Refmm of the 
Opera. His book on Musical OmeLntentaiion 
(2 vote., London, 1893-95) is a standard work. 
For the Oa-ford HUtory of Mmic he wrote the 
sixth volume, “The Romantic Period” (London, 
1905). In 1895 he was appointed professor of 
pianoforte at the Royal College of Music. He 
also holds the distinction of having first intro- 
duced into England the piano concert<M of Grieg 
(A minor), Liszt (A), and Tschaikowski (B 
flat minor ) . 

BAH BIVBB. A river rising in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains (q.v.). In Patrick Co.. Va.. 
and flowing southeast into North Carolina. 
After crossing and recrossing the boundary 
tween these Stetes four times, it combines with 
the Staunton River in southern Virginia ^ form 
the RtMinoke River (q.v.) (Map: North Caro- 
lina, Cl). It is 180 miles long, draining an 
area of 3700 square miles. Between 1881 and 
1888 the Unitai States goveniinent expended 
about $50,000 in making the channel navigable 


for teitmux and boats of dxwMf m fyat m 
Madteon, to Bi^kinghani Tka fivsr 

furnish^ ^tenrivo mter pmmt at aavwal 
points. 

BAKS^W£d[E. A vHlago to Mvimton Oo., 
N. Y., 76 mil® tof BiiWk om the 

Delaware, Lackawanna, and W®lerii and the 
Daasville and Mount Morris railwiads (Si^; 
New York. C 6). The dac^a B®ort, 

three parks, the high-school buH^f, the 
villa^ library are noteworthy f^tmm 
machinery, and paper are maMfartnirnit and 
there are important nursery interostsu The 
water works are owned by the nuuslcipality. 
Dans'ville was settied in 1796 and was incorpo- 
rated as a village in 1846. It is governed by a 
mayor and a council. Fop., 1000, 3633 1 1910, 
3938 

BAHTAH, dllN'ttK''. A family of Prencli 
artists. — A ntoixe Lai^bent (1798-1878), called 
the elder, was born at Saint-Cloud. He was 
a pupil of his father, a wood carver, and of 
Bosio and Brion. Having won the Roman priw 
in 1828, he continued his studies to Rome and 
after his return acquired reputation by important 
public monuments, like the statues of Admiral 
Duquesne at Dieppe, Franqoia Malherbe at Caen, 
and “The Archangel Raphael” in the Madeleine, 
Paris, and by his eminently characteristic por- 
trait busts of celebrated contemporaries, sttcb 
as Beethoven, Rossini, ami the actress Rachel 
(Th(&atre Fran^ais), the Marshal do Villars and 
Due de Berwick (Versailles). Among his ideal 
works are “Young Bather Playing with his 
Dog” (1835) and “Neapolitan Tambourim* 
Girl.” His work is characterized by purity of 
line. — J ean Pierbe (1806-69), his younger 
brother, also a sculptor, was born in Paris, 
studied under Bosio, and confined himself al- 
most exclusively to portrait busts and statues. 
His works include such celebrities as Cherubim 
(Palais de ITnstitut), RoHsini (Opera House, 
Pans), Baron de Rothschild, Victor Hugo. 
MeyerteMT, Beethovrm. Veridi, and Rosa Bon- 
heur. He is pspeeially known for clever carica- 
ture busts and statuettes in terra cotta of all 
the notabilities of tlie time, a largi* collection 
of which is in the Mus<^ Carnavalet, Parte. 
He mav be said to have created modern carica- 
ture in sculpture. — ^Hia son Joseph Edouabo 
( 1848-97), a painter, was born in Parte and 
studied under Pite and Henri L(*bcman at the 
FAsiie des Beaux-Arts. He painted portraits, 
religious, mythological, and genre seen®, among 
the best of which are “Studio Interior” (Lux- 
emfiourg) and “Entracte during a Pirat Night” 
( Theft tre Franqate). His drawing i« correct, 
his exf*eution smooth, his color pleasing. 

DANYAS, Julio (1876- ). A Portu- 

guese dramatist. He practiced medicine in 
IJsbon, was director of the Conaervatdrio, and 
there produced revivals of classic Portuguese 
comedies, notably Camoens, but he was bt*st 
known for his own dramas. These include: 
/) que morren 4^amor (1899), O viriato tray tea 
(1900), A aepma and 0» crmiflmdQS, these two 
being especially popular in Portugal and Bra- 
zil, and A ceia Jo# cardedeSt which was playal 
in Germany in a versima by Louise Ey as Dm 
Kachtmal dm Kardknale (1905). In 1912 
Bose# all the Year Round, a version of a one- 
act play by Dantas, was given succesifidly in 
London. 

BAHTE ALI0HIEBI, Ital prm. 
ET6*gya’'r« (12^-1321). An Itidian poet, au- 
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CSoTs wiH i^ |^>odta«es. TO# limit#- 
Um of tte F^% fiir#r#l^liT^ led to toe 
AaDEeukiiceBt of tois work. 

Bttt tto mm of the^ #de«|[mt€d;f 

forcsiiutdow# the gimta^ of that mimete of 
haman achievement we have in the C&mmd^, 
which later critics ealied Bimm, Here we 
have a complete mastei^ of life hf Dante'# in- 
telligence. The tmiverse spreads out before 
Mm — ^material, inteliectmh spiritual. His 
mind grapples with its manifold problems — 
scientific, philosophical, ethical — and doe# not 
rest till it has found an answer, Dante's 
fundamental preoeeupation is the moral one: 
he studim how man, endowed with various 
faculties, intelligence, and soul, may utilise the 
materials of knowledge and experience the 
world affords to attain the vision of reality, 
of God. What he strives for preeminently is a 
conscious rise to salvation. Keenly aware of 
the limite of human intellect, he is equally alive 
to toe danger of unguided faith. He seeks, 
then, so to employ the intelligence that the 
soul may be brought to an attitude of recep- 
tivity towards divine revelation, that alone im- 
parts ultimate truth. Love, which originally 
came to him as simple exjierience of sex psy- 
chology and which be universalized in the Vtfo 
nuova, is the guiding principle of this evolu- 
tion, It is the impulse that creates a desire 
for truth, it is the touchstone for measuring 
the attainment of it. In the Comedtf Vergu 
symbolizes human reason or intellect; Bea- 
trice, divine revelation. Vergil can interpret 
human experience of sin and virtue, while the 
mysteries of beatitude, of the divine vision, can 
be unfolded only by the higher power. We find 
in the Inferno three categories of sin — incon- 
tinence {lust, gluttony, avarice, prodigality, 
anger) , violence (heresy, homicide, suicide, 
squandering, blasphemy, sodomy, Usury ) ; fraud 
(pandering, seduction, flattery, simony, sooth- 
saying, swindling, hypocrisy, thieving, evil coun- 
sei, creation of schism, alcliemy, impersona- 
tion, counterfeiting, falsehood, treason ) . In 
this order sins descend through the abyss of 
Hell, covered at the top by the continent of 
the Northern Hemisphere, and descending cone- 
shaped to the central point of tlie earth. 
Dante’s geography held that the Southern 
Hemisphere was covered by the vast ocean, out 
of which rose the mount of Purgatory. At its 
base are toe n^ligent (excommunicated, pro- 
crastinators, victims of sudden death, those dis- 
tracted from repentance by public affairs) , whose 
indolence prevents them from b^inning at once 
toe cleansing ascent. Above, on seven ascending 
terraces, are those to be purged of pride, envy, 
wrath, sloth, avarice, prodigality, gluttony, and 
lust. The torments of Hell symbolize the con- 
sequences of sin; in Purgatory the sinners are 
for<»d to act the <^posite of their shorteom- 
in^, sustained by examples of the opposite vir- 
tues. At toe summit of the mount of Purga- 
tory is the Earthly Paradise— all that man 
can attain through r^scm and human virtue 
unilluminated by grace. Thence we ascend to 
Paradise. Dante’s heaven is that of the Ptole- 
maic system; armind the earth’s globe are nine 
ecmc^trie sphere, one for mch of the seven 
planete, one for toe fixed stars, beyond which 
emne toe Crystalline Heaven {primum moMle) 
and finally the empyrean where is God. With 
God dwett toe mm3m of all the bl^^; but 


toey Imk to« 

a^rdu^ te toe of todr 

determine the d^^ m toeif hetoltdtoi to 
the where of toe Morni^ by ^ 

are toe of motototf tomrlty; to 

Mc^ury, ruled by archi^^^ are toe am* 
hitious of charity oi dfeNgd.* 

ruled by tlm PrtncipaU^et» reflect# toe wsu- 
ous, of proficient Parity of w%U^ the Sun> 
ruled by the Powers, teacheia, of proflci<mi 
charity erf %nielleet; Mam, rul^ by too Vir- 
tues, militant Christians, of ehari^ of 

deed; Jupiter, ruled by toe Ih>mi»aHon», just 
rulers, of perfect charity of will; Satom, ruM 
by the Thrones, contemplative spirits, of perfect 
charity of intellect. In the sphere of toe Fixed 
Stars appear toe apostles, of divine wisdom, 
ruled by the Cherubim , in the CrystalHiio 
Heaven appear only the Ser« 4 phlm refi^ttog 
divine love. 

Dante’s moral system was derived largely 
from St. Thomas; and be owed much to St. 
Augustine and the Kcoplatcmies. But his own 
mastery of the science and speculation of his 
time was such that his contemporaries and 
immediate followers r<^arded the Comedg as 
a book of divine wisdom. They studied it and 
commented upon it as such. But few works 
in all literature have so dt^ply entered into 
the consciousness of mankind, ft i# true that, 
owing to its peculiar view of life, the Comedp 
was for a time, even in Italy, dimmed, as a 
work of art, by such productions as those of 
Petrarch and Boeeaceio. Since the end of the 
eighteenth century, however, its preeminence 
has been undisputed. For, even if philosophy 
and scienre have profoundly changed since 
Dante’s time, the Comedy created figures that 
are immortal possessions of humanity, and it 
exhaustively portrayed states of mind that are 
common to all ages and rac<» of men. In 
Dante’s Franc<sca da Rimini all that the world 
has felt concerning love and death is objeciiflt'd, 
brought near to every reader, Just as in his 
Ugolino we have an unsurpassable expression 
of pathos and outraged sense of Justice, Tlie 
insignificance of man in the presence of the 
immensity of the universe was never more 
impressively described than in his tRysses. In 
every picture of the Inferno there is toe pic- 
torial vividness of a Giotto, while in the 
Purgatorio we fiqd the manifold emotions of 
hope and confidence, as in the Par&diso the 
highest imaginings of ecstatic vision, 

Dante literature itself is one of the great 
phenomena of modern culture. We can outline 
only a few instruments that an English-speak- 
ing reader would find indi Reusable or useful at 
the beginning of Dante stuay: 1. BruLlOGBAjpHT; 
fundamental is Koch’s Dante Catalogue (Ithaca, 
1900 ) ; for current bibliography sine# that 
time, consult the files of the Gtiomale Dantemo 
(Florence) and of the Cimnale Btmioo della 
letteratura italiana (Torino), fi. EniTiOHS and 
TBAXSLAnoss of the works; Moore, Tutte le 
opere di Z). A. (Oxford), Of the Comedy: an- 
notated ed. of Grandgent (Boston, 19 IS); 
trans. by Longfellow (ib,, 1867); by Norte® 
(ib., 1893); with text opposite by Okey 
("Temple Classics”). Of Ft fa nuova: ^ by 
Scherillo (Mflano, 1911); trans. by Nortm 
(Boston, 1893); by Rossetti (Portland, Me., 
1898). T^riatlon of ComMo (Lemdon 
1008). Of De Monorchia hf Church (Ib., 1879) 
Crit. ed. of De Vulgari Ptoquenim: by Rajtts 







(Hfwreac^ 1806) ; tmns. by Howell llfcmdon, 
18M). iWns, of Letters by Latbam-C^rpeater 
(Boi^n, 1801). Of Quwsiio de e^uc, et terra 
(dottbtftil aatbentieity) by Bromby (London, 

1897) . Of Cmzmiere, with text ^pi»ite, by 
Wicktteed (‘"Temple Classics”). 3. CtencAi. 
woBSUi, BiocBAPHY, ETC.: Early biographies of 
Bante collected by ZanicheUi (Bologna, n. d.) ; 
trans. in Yate Studies (New York, 1901); 
Moore, Dante Studies (O^ord, 1898) ; Wick- 
steed, Dmte and Aqumas (London, 1913) ; 
Beade, The Moral System of D(mte*8 Inferno 
(ib., 1909); B^Ovidio, II purgatorio e tl mo 
pretudio (Turin, 1006) ; BnsnelH, 11 concetto e 
Tordine del Paradiso d^intesco (Florence, 1911- 
12) ; K. Vossler, Die pottliche Komodte (Leip- 
zig, 10O7~1O) ; Flamini, Introduction to the 
Study of Dante (trans. Josslyn, Boston, 1912) ; 
Toynbee, Dante Dictionary (London, 1900) ; 
Bcartazzini, Enciclopedia danteaca (Milan, 
1896-99); Sheldon-White, Concordanza delle 
opere di JD. A. (Oxford, 1905); Rand- Wilkins, 
D. A. Operum IjOtinorum Conoordantim (ib., 
1012). Farinidli, Dante e la Franeia (Turin, 
19^) ; Toynbee, Dante in English Literature 
(New York, 1009) ; Sanvisenti, / pnmt influssi 
di Dante del Pcirarca e del Boccaccio sulla 
letteratura spagrmola (Milan, 1902) ; Be 
Sanctis, Starta della letteratura italiana, vol. 
1 (Bari, 1913), and Vuovi saggi crittei (Naples, 

1898) , Fletcher, Dante Ahghien { “Horae Li- 
brary,’* New York, 1914); Santayana, Three 
Philosophical Poets (Boston, 1912). 

DANTES, dhN't&s', Edmond. The Count in 
Buinas’e romance The Count of Monte Cristo. 

BANTON, dllx'tON', Georges Jacqi:es (1759- 
94). A great popular leader in the French 
Revolution. He was b«rn, Oct. 28, 1759, at 
Arcis-sur-Aube, of a bourgeois family. Though 
his parents wished him to become a priest, 
Danton preferred the law, and, after being edu- 
cated in his native town and at Troyes, he 
went to Paris. A born orator, Danton quickly 
rose in his profession, anti as early as 1785 he 
was known as a successful practitioner before 
the Parlement of Paris. In 1787 he married, 
purchased, at a cost of 80,000 livres, a position 
as advocate of the Royal Council, and was soon 
earning an income of 25,000 livres a year. At 
this time he is described as a forcible and elo- 
quent speaker, a man of liberal tastes, fond of 
books, and Happy in his domestic life. He saw 
the Revolution approaching and as early as 
1787 said to his patron, M. de Barentin, “Moder- 
ate reforms are no longer possible; do you not 
see the avalanche soon to descend?*' It is said 
tliat Miraheau, perceiving Danton’s genius, 
sought to attach him to himself. In the early 
revolutionary outbreaks Danton took no promi- 
nent part, but early in 1790 he was threatened 
wiDi arrest for protesting in violent terms 
against Marat's arr€‘st, and in June of the same 
year he appears as one of the chief founders of 
the club of the Cordeliers, or ultra-Jacobins, 
while in the autumn he was chosen to be com- 
mander of the National Guard of his district. 
The next year he appeared as the advocate of 
the extremists of Pans and publicly attacked 
the antirevolutionary leaders. His ntteranees 
having exposed him to arrest, he fled to England 
and remained there some six weeks, during 
which time he had conferences with the chi^ 
leaders of the Whig opposition. On returning 

Paris he was elected to office in the commune 
and prolwibly was largely instrum^tol in in- 


citing and toinging to a sncx^ssful iaenm t^ 
insurrection of Aug. 9 and 10, 1792, After tiu8 
taking of the Tuileries and the suspension, of 
the royal power, Banton became Minister of 
Justice, and in this capacity entered the provi- 
sional govemmeit and became a member of the 
executive. 

The strong^t personality of them all, Banton 
at once assumed the leadership. He took active 
measures to free the country of its foreign in- 
vaders. His eloquence thrilled the people, and 
when, on September 2, he made his wonderful 
speech before the Assembly and cried Pour les 
vaincre, pour les after er, que faut-ilf De Vau- 
dace, encore de Vaudace, et toujours de Vaudace 
(‘To vanquish them, to crush them down, what 
is necessary? To dare, to dare again, and al- 
ways to dare’), France responded by placing 14 
armies in the field. In October, 1792, partly by 
force and partly by diplomacy, the foes had been 
expelled. In the fearful days of the September 
massacres, when political prisoners were taken 
out and butchered by hundreds, Banton would 
not let the government leave Paris. Of the 
atrocities that took place he was presumably 
not guilty, but he certainly acquiesced in and 
condoned the deeds of his associates. In Sep- 
tember, 1792, he resigned as Minister of Justice 
and was elected to the Convention. There he 
successfully repelled a venomous attack made 
on him by the Girondists and, later, on his 
return from his mission to Buniouriez, answered 
Marat’s insinuations that he had been privy to 
the treachery of that general. Danton was 
among those who voted for the death of the 
King (. January, 1793). After being elected 
president of the Jacobin Club Danton, in March, 
179.3, became a member of the Committee of 
Public Safety and later its president. This was 
the period of his greatest services to Prance, 
when he organized her defenses and directed 
her foreign policy. The irreconcilable attitude 
of the (lirondifits forced him to take active 
measures for their suppression (June 2, 1793), 
for he felt that they were not true revolutionists. 
In his revolutionary enthusiasm, however, Dan- 
ton called up a force that was destined to crush 
him. After the fall of the Girondists he advo- 
cated the formation of a new and more powerful 
Committee of Public Safety, endowed with un- 
limited authority and ample resources. He him- 
self ceded his right to a seat on this tribunal, an 
error of judgment which cost him his life. Dan- 
ton's aim at this time was undoubtedly the con- 
ciliation of the various republican and revolu- 
tionary factions in France into a stable and 
peaceful government, the aim of the committee 
was to make its owm power supreme over all 
others. Robespierre began to emerge as its 
leader, supported by Saint-Just, Billaud-Va- 
rennes, and Couthon. While Danton, with his 
friend and ally, Camille Desmoulins (qv.), the 
inspirer and ciiief author of the Vieux Cordelier 
papers, was advocating moderation, the fol- 
lowers of Robespierre were preparing to strike. 
The first of their opponents to fall were the 
fanatical Hubert ists, in March, 1794; after them 
came the turn of the Dantonists. Their leader 
seemed no longer to caie for the turmoil of 
politics, but pursued a policy of inaction and 
awaited the attack. For a short time Danton 
retired to his home at Arcis-sur-Aube, having 
recently married a second wife. His enemira 
were active, and, after some show of h^tatimi, 
Robespierre yielded to BillaM-Vai^Dsiies (q.v.). 
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Before the r€¥oliitioBary tribunal the str«t^h 
of Daiitoa’s charaeter shone forth, f^eationed 
by the prudent as' to his name and dwelling, he 
replied: **My nmmel It is I^nton: a name tol- 
wably well known in the Rwolntion. My dw^l- 
.Ib will soon be annihilatimi | bnt my name 
will live in the pantheon of history.^' His trial 
was a farce, the formal charge j^ing that of 
conspiring to restore the monarchy. The elo- 
quence of the man was so great* that Paris 
thrilled as he hurled deftance at his accusers, 
and there was danger of a popnlar*rcvolt in his 
favor. The Convention eagerly seized on the in- 
famous sug^stion of Saint- Just, that disrespect 
for justice merited suininary conviction, and, 
with 14 of his supporters, Ilanton was at once 
condemned to the guillotine. Almost his last 
words were inspired by the treachery of Robes- 
pierre. ‘T could have saved him,” he said; 
“I leave it all in a frightful welter* not a man 
of them has any idea of government. Rolies- 
pierre wdll follow me; he is draggl'd down by 
me.” On April 5, 1794, Danton mounted the 
scaffold with calm courage. A moment he stood 
erect, facing the mob, then, turning to the exe- 
cutioner, said, “Show the people my head; it is 
worth seeing.” Danton was extremely large and 
extremely ugly, his face roughly <*orrugatcd by 
pockmarks, his nose crushed by an early acci- 
dent, his eyes small and deep-set. He was rough 
m word and overquick in action. hi« speeches 
were always extemporaneous, the hot, passionate 
dt'clamationa of the moment, as, eg., those on 
the trial of the King; his acta, such ns the law 
of the 40 sous, equally hot-headed and ill-con- 
sidered. But the accusations of venality, of 
dissolute conduct, of bloodthirsty ferociousness, 
so often made against Danton, have bt*cn long 
since disproved. 

Bibliography. Following the lead of Comte, 
the French Positivists have sought with con- 
siderable success to redet'm the reputation of 
Danton and to establish his claim to rank as a 
patriot. The biographies of him that are of 
any value represent this tendency. His chief 
biographer has been Dr. Rohinet, whose studies 
are supported by an ample array of documents 
and pieces ju8t%ficattves. These are Danton^ 
mSmotre ftur la vie prtv^e (Paris, 1865) ; Le 
proems dm Dantonintea — documents avec ‘intro- 
duction hutonque (ib., 1879) ; Danton emtgri, 
recherches sur la diplomatic de la Repuhlique, 
179S (ib., 1887); and Danton, homme d'4tat 
(ib., 1889), the most important of the series, 
published on the revolutionary centenary. AH 
recent writers have relied largely upon the re- 
searches of Robinet. Other important works 
are: Bougeart, Danton (ib., 1861) ; Dubost, Damr 
ton et la politique contempormne (ib,, 1880), a 
study of Danton’s influence on French republi- 
canism, which the author regards as permanent, 
and Danton et tes mmsacres de Septemhre (ib., 
1886) ; B^sly, Life of Danton (London, 1889). 
Belloc, Dmtm: A Study (ib., 1899), is a well- 
written bemk by a strong admirer. Danton’s 
works have b^sn collected and editei by Ver- 
morel, CEuwes de Danton (Paris. 1886). An 
admirable sdeetlon of signifleant extracts from 
Ms important sp^ches will be found, prei^ed 
by a imeful inti^uction, in H. Moiae-SteidienB, 
(Uatora of the Fremdk Revolution {Oxtord, 
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18 ^). Oonsutt almt A^rd, tur 

qumm de IkMiten (^uria, 18^). im omtmm 
de la et de U (ib., 188^ 

8^), and Itm gmnde Fremseds {i^, 18®#); 
Warwick, Dantm and ffct Fre^k 
Oibbs. Men and B’omiMi of the Frm^ Bemleh 
Hon ( Phila delphia, 1906). 

B’ABTBAXQUrm, dkif'teig'. ^ Airaaai- 

OtrES. 

DAKTZIC, din'tsiK. See Danew. 

BAKTTBE (Get. Donau, Hung. Duna, Lat. 
Danm ius, OChurch 81av. fhinarfi, Dumyj mn- 
nected with OHO. immaotea, foreign). The 
swond of Kuroj^an rivers, inferior only to the 
Volga. It has its origin in the Brc^ and Bri- 
gach, two mountain streams rising in the eastern 
part of the Black Forest, in Baden, at an ele- 
vation of 2200 feet abo\e sea level, in lat, 48* 
6' N. and in long. 8* 9* E. (Map: Europe, K 4). 
The total length of the Danube is about 1760 
miles. The area whieli it drains is estimated 
at about 315,000 stjuare miles, comprising coun- 
tries differing widely in climate and produc- 
tions, iiieluding southerii Germany, a great pari 
of Austria-Hungary, Bosnia, Servia, Bulgaria, 
and Rumania. The Danube is joined in Its 
course by 60 navigable rivers, whose waters, 
with those of many lesser streams, it conveys 
into the Black Sea. From its source it flows in 
an easterly and then in n northeasterly direc- 
tion through Baden, Hohenzollern, Wflrttemberg, 
and Bavaria. Passing Him, near which It re- 
ceives the lller, and at whieh point the river 
l>eeome^ niivij^ble for small steamboats, it re- 
ceives from the sonth the I^H'h and flows past 
Ingolstadt and Regensburg (Ratisbon), between 
whieh two towns it is joined by the AltmUbl 
from the left; then, altering its course to the 
southeast, it roieives the w'fttors of the Isar 
and the Inn from the south, the latter joining 
it at Passau, It then traverses Upper and Ixiwer 
Austria from w'est to east, passing Innz and 
Vienna, and about 40 miles beyond the latter 
eity it enters Hungary near the’ town of Presa- 
burg Between Passau and Presshurg it re- 
ceives from the south the Enna, and from the 
north the March, in a country rich in minerals, 
well peopled, and highly cultivated. Below 
Presshurg it divides, inclosing the low-lying 
islands called the Ortmt and Idttle Behtltt. Be- 
tween Pressimrg and Budapest, in whieh part of 
its course it paases the famous fortress of 
Komorn and the town of Oran (Esztergom) , 
it receives from the north the Waag, the Keutra, 
the Oran, and the Eipel, and from th<> south 
the Raah. A few miles a^ve Budapest it turns 
directly south and enters the great Hungarian 
plain, in which it i« continually forcing new 
channels and silting up old ones, sometime® 
sweeping away towns, or eaprieiously remov- 
ing its channel to a distance of several miles 
from those formerly upon its banks. Here it 
receives from the west the Drave. After this 
the river turns towards the fioutheast and, 
joined by the waters of the Theiss from the 
north and the Save from the west, sweeps past 
Belgrade, forming the boundary between Bervia 
and Hungary and receiving the Morava from 
the south. Prom Belgrade to Orsova, where it 
reaches the borders of Wallachia, the Danube 
pursues an easterly course. 

Leaving Orsova, the Danube pass^ the fammus 
“Iron Gate,” wh^e the river formerly rush^ 
over a broad plateau of rock yards wide. 
This rapid, which was followed hy a series of 
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aad shallow lidla, formai an 
^odual tor to tto upward pr<^efg» od veaieis, 
BO craft drawing more than 2^ feet of water 
being able to pass it. In 1847-40, howi^er, the 
ototmetioB formed by the Iron ^te was to 
some extent removed by blastiBg, and ^ice then 
further improvements have b^n made in this 
part of the course, the Austrian ^emn^t in 
1890 having begun works for making the river 
constantly navigable at this point. The new 
paf»age was formally opened Sept. 27, 1896. 
The work of improvement cost ^10,000,000, and 
to meet the cost of maintenance and the annual 
interest, tolls are exacted at this point. For a 
short distance below this the river flows south 
between WallacMa and Servia and then, turning 
eastward, traverses a vast plain, in which it 
forms the boundary between Wallachia and 
Bulgaria. From the Carpathians it receives 
the Sbil and the Aluta and Veda, and from the 
Balkan Mountains the Isker, the Osma, and the 
Yantra, Increased by these rivers and by 
numerous lesser streams, it progresses through 
a poorly cultivated and* thinly peopled but fer- 
tile district, occasionally broadening like a sea, 
as at Hirsova, and encircling many islands. 
After being joined by the Sereth and the Pruth 
from the north, and about 50 miles from the 
Black Sea, it divides into several branches, 
forming a great delta with an area of about 
4000 square miles. The principal channel mouth 
is the Sulina, through winch the greater number 
of ships pass. This has been deepened by means 
of jetties, so as to admit vessels of 20 feet 
draft. The other principal mouths are the 
Kilia and St. George, which, although useless 
for navigation, discharge a large proportion of 
the watiw. The Danube is the cliief natural 
highway for central Kuropean commerce. Com- 
munication has been Cbtablished between it and 
the Rhine by the construction of the Ludw'igs- 
Kanal in Havana, connecting the Altmiihl with 
the Regnitz, an affluent of the Main. At the 
Peace of Paris in 18r)6 tlie navigation of the 
Danube was declared free to all nations, and 
its management was intrusted to two commis- 
sions — one representing the European Powers, 
another named by the 8tatt>8 on the banks of 
the river. At the Berlin Congress of 1878 it 
was stipulated that no ships of war should navi- 
gate the Daniito todow the Iron Gate. The Aus- 
trian government has executed great works for 
the iiwproveinent of the navigation of the river 
at Vienna and for the regulation of its flow, 
so as to avert disastrous inundations. The 

Danulie Steam Navigation Company has done 
much to increase th« commerce. In the five 
years ending with 1890 this company handled 
1,263,000 tons of traffic, while in the single 

year 1900, after improvements had been made, 
It handled 1,603.000 tons. Since 1900 it has 
steadily increased and now reaches 2,000,000 
tons, 

DAOT^LAH PBrercIPAI.'ITISSS. See 

Mouhavia; WALtAruiA-, Rumai«ia, 

See Donoastks (end). 

DAK^VEBA. A town, iiuiuding several vil- 
lage in Bssex Co., Mass., 4 miles nortihwest of 
Salem, on the Boston and Maine Railroad (Map: 
Masaaehuse^^ F 2). It contains St, John'jB 
Preparatory College (Roman Catholle), the 
Ihmvers State H<»pitel, Peabody Institute Di- 
brary, Essex County Agricultural Coll^, and 
Danvers Historical Society. The manufactures 
Include shoes, lea^r, mWocco, brick, electelc 


lamps, iron, rubtor, sc^, etc. The gov&tmamA 
is administered by town meetings. The water 
works and electric-light plant are owned by the 
municipality. Pop., 1890, 7454 j 1900, 85^; 
1010, 9407. 

Until 1752, whm it was incorporatol as a sep- 
arate town, Danvers was part of Salem. In 1855 
the town was divided — ^the southern part becom- 
ing South Danvers, afterward Peabody, the 
northern keeping its original nama Here the 
witchcraft delusion of 1692 first appeared, and 
10 of the inhabitants within this district were 
convicted and hanged, many more being arreted 
and acquitted. Danvers has many places of his- 
toric interest, notably the birthplace of Israel 
Putnam; Oak Kmoll, the home of Whittier; and 
Mount Burnett, a favorite haunt of Hawthorne. 
Consult: Hudson, Etatory of the Town of Dan- 
vers (Danvers, 1848) ; Hurd, History of Essex 
County (Philadelphia, 1888) ; Hines, Historic 
Danvers; Celebration of the One Hundred and 
Fiftieth Ann iversary of Danvers (1902). 

D'AKVXLUE, dfiNV^l' See Anviixe. 

^ BAFT^VILLE. A city and the county seat of 
Vermilion Co., 111., 125 miles by rail south of 
Chicago, on the Vermilion River, and on the 
Wabash, the Chicago, Indiana, and Southern, the 
Illinois Traction, the Chicago and Eastern Illi- 
nois, and the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, and 
St. Louis railroads { Map : Illinois, E 3 ) . Among 
the features of inter^t are the Danville Branch 
National Soldiers’ Home, Carnegie library, gov- 
ernment building, Elks’ Home, and five fine 
parks. Danville has coal-mining interests, ma- 
chine shops and foundries, and manufactures 
zinc, handles, tools, boxes, glass, and clay prod- 
ucts. Settled about 1830, the city was incorpo- 
rated in 1867. It is governed by a mayor, elected 
biennially, and a council which selects the city 
engineer and confirms the executive’s appoint- 
ments to the police and fire departments and 
public library board. Other admiuistrative oflS- 
cials are chosen by popular election. Pop., 1900, 
16,354. Between 1900 and 1906 several suburbs 
were annexed. The population of the city in 
1910 was 27,871; 1914 (U. S. eat.), 30,847. 

DAHVULLE. A town and the county seat 
of Hendricks Co., Ind., 20 miles west of In- 
dianapolis, on the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago, and St. Louis Railroad (Map: Indiana, 
C 3). It is the seat of the Central Normal Col- 
lege, and contains a fine courthouse and Carnegie 
library. There are manufactories of flour, lum- 
ber products, canned goods, etc. The water works 
are owned by the municipality. Pop., 1910, 
1640. ^ 

DAN VILLE. A city and the county seat of 
Boyle Co., Ky., 117 miles ^uth by west of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, on the C^een and Crescent and the 
Southern railrimds (Map; Kentucky, F 4). The 
city is the seat of the Kentucky School for Deaf 
Mutes; Central University of Kentn^y (Pres- 
byterian), opened in 1822“; and Kentucky Col- 
lege for Women (Presbyterian) , founded in 1860. 
It has a park named in honor of Dr. Ephraim 
McDowell. IMnville is in a stock-raising and 
^rieultural legion and carri^ on a large trade 
in tobacco and hemp. It is ^vemed by a mayor, 
elected eveiy four jmjts, and a unicameral citv 
council. The water works ai^ owned and oper- 
ated by the city* Here in 1785, 1786, 1787, and 
1792 importent «xmvoBtioBs were held, the first 
State cemsiltution fenr Kentucky beiiqg' drawn up 
in 17^. Danville vms the birthplsMee and early 
home of James 0. Bimey. The s^tUemeto wi* 
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irst iawrpoimW ia 1789. Pop., 1898, 3766: 
1900 . 4Sm % 1910 , 5420 . 

BJLSnnpCiJuSL A and the oounty eesit 

ol Motttour Co., Pa., on the aorth himaeh of the 
Susqaehanaa River, 12 miles *froiii its intersec- 
tion with the West Branch, and on the Lacks- 
'^nita, the^ Philadelphia ^d Reading, and the 
Pennsylvania railroads {Map: Pennsylvania, HE 
5) . It has a lai^ hf^pital, opera house, public 
library, and is the scat of a State hospital for 
the insane. There are deposits of limestone in 
the vicinity, and the borough has iron and steel 
works, silk and knitting miUs, rolling mills, stove 
works, etc. The government is vest^ in a bur- 
gess, elected every three years, and a borou^ 
council. The water works and electric-light 
plant are owned and operated bv the municipal- 
ity. Pop., 1900, 8042 ; 1910, 7617. 

t^AMWTLXM. An independent city of Vir- 
ginia, 141 miles by rail southwest of Richmond, 
on the Dan River and on the Soutliern Railroad 
(Map: Virginia, E 5). Situated in the Piedmont 
section of Virginia, amid picturesque mountain 
scenery, Danville rises from the river, which fur- 
nishes splendid water power, to an altitude of 
from 400 to 600 feet above tide. Its streets are 
paved with brick and Belgian blocks and are well 
shaded. The surrounding region is adapted to 
the cultivation of tobacco, grain, fruits, and 
other produce. The city is the seat of Roanoke 
Institute (Baptist), established m 1859; Ran- 
dolph Macon Institute (Methodist), 1897; Dan- 
ville School for Boys; and contains a general 
hospital, orphanage, Elks’ Home, sei'eral parks, 
and a public library. Danville has an extensive 
tobacco trade and many tobacco warehouses and 
factories, a cheroot factory, several large cotton 
mills, furniture factories, flour mills, elevator 
works, knitting mills, and pants and overall fac- 
tory. The government is administered, under the 
charter of 1890, by a mayor, chosen for two 
years, and a city council which controls the ap- 
pointments to the important administrative 
offices; the sergeant, attorney, treasurer, and the 
clerk of the court being elwted by the p<*ople. 
The water works and electric-light and gas plants 
are owmed and operated by the city. Danville 
was incorporated as a town in 1792. It was for 
a short time the seat of government of the South- 
ern Confederaev during its last days. Pop., 
1900, 16,520; 1910, 19,020, 

BAHZICI, dkn'tslK, in English commonly 
written Dantcic (Pol. Gdansk, Lat. Oedanum). 
An important seaport, manufacturing centre, and 
fortress, capital of the Province of West Prussia, 
on the left bank of the western branch of the Vis- 
tula, about 3 miles from its mouth in the Baltic, 
253 miles northeast of Berlin by rail, and in 
54* 2P N. lat. and 18* 4V E. long. (Map: 
Prussia, H 1). The strong fortifications and 
moats which formerly surrounded the city were 
removed on the north and west sides in 1895-96, 
and the area thus secured was laid out in streets 
and public gardens. On the east and south sides 
the defends remain, strengthened by 20 bastions. 
To Hie east is a chain of forts which extend 
north al(mg the Vistula to it« mouth at Neufahr- 
wasser. lu addition, the garrison possesses the 
means of laying the surrounding country under 
w’ater on three sides. The former, which fiows 
through the city in two branches, divides the 
older sections of the Altetadt, B^htstadt, 
and VoTStodt from the newer NiaJerstadt and 
I.^n^arten. The Radaune, which enters the 
town through an artificial channel, separates 


the Altetadt from Hie Re<ditetadt. 
the two branches of the Mottlau is Hie 
Sp?kheriniwl, an island on whteh enormoua 
granaries have been erected for the accom- 
modation of the vast stores of ^in ex- 
ported from Danrlg. The riveM and canals are 
crossed by about 50 bridges. The Lange Brttcke, 
a quay' extending along the Imnk of the Mottlau, 

S site the island, is one of the picturesque 
;8 of the town. The city Is E^erally very 
medieval in aspect, succ<*8sive old styles of its 
buildings having hwn well preserved* including 
in the residenees the countless gable facades and 
a peculiar feature known: as Beischiage — ele- 
vated, open-air landing. Many of the streets of 
Danzig are narrow- and crotiked’ but the principal 
streets, Lange Gasse and l4in|^r Markt, inter- 
secting it from east to west, abound in fine speci- 
mens of antique architecture and have a most 
picturesque appearance. Among the most note- 
worthy buildings are the church of St. Mary, a 
fine structure, commenced in 1343, but not nn- 
ished until 1503. and containing, besides a fine 
high altar by Michael and otht‘r interesting ob- 
jects of art, a celebrate<l picture of tlw' ‘Tjsst 
Judgment.” generally attributed to Memling: 
the church of St. Vatharine; Trinity Church; 
the fine fourteenth-century Gothic Rnthaus. sur- 
mounted by a graceful aj)ire; the Artuahof, or 
Junkerhof, the former merchants’ guild, now used 
aa the exchange; and the old Franciscan monas- 
tery, restored in 1871, containing the municipal 
museum. 

Danzig is the seat of the provincial govern- 
ment and of a provincial court. The city’s af- 
fairs are administered by a municipal council of 
63 and an executive board of ^3 meinhcrs. It 
has exhibited an enterprising spirit in tlic mat- 
ter of municipal undertakings. It has excel- 
lently organized fire and street-cleaning ’depart- 
ments. Two large aqueducts supply it with 
water, and a mod<‘rn system of seivers eonneett»d 
with sewage farms on the Baltic gives the town 
a satisfactory drainage. The municipalitj main- 
tains gas works, an clf*rtrie-light plant, slaugh- 
terhouses, and a market hall. Danzig ts well 
provided with educational institutions, w'hieh in- 
clude two gymnasia, a realgymnasiuni, two real- 
schulen, a navigation schcKd, military school, 
industrial trade and music schools, a muni- 
cipal library (over 100,000 volumes), and a 
theatre. Its charitable institutions include two 
municipal hospitals as well as numerous other 
institutions. 

Danzig has advantageous connections by rail, 
river, and sea. It maintains a large tratle in 
lumber and grain, serving as a clearing place for 
the agricultural products of eastern Prussia and 
the whole of the Vistula region, which embraces 
a considerable part of Russian Poland. The im- 
ports include coal, iron, petroleum, machinery, 
spices, and othcfr agricultural products of tropi- 
cal countries, whereas the exports, as already 
stated, consist largely of lumber, grain, and a 
few other agricultural products. The growth of 
Danzig’s sea trade has beem interfered with by 
the competition of Stettin and of the Russian 
ports on the Baltic, and it is losing its relative 
importance as a port. The manufactures of Dan- 
zig are developing rapidly. There are large ship- 
building yards, 'breweries, distilleries, and fac- 
tories for the production of firearms, machinery, 
and other ironware, paper, glass, soap and 
candles, flour, su^r, etc. Danzig is the ^at of 
a United States consular agency. Pop., 19<M), 
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141, OWj 1910, 170,337. The «a7ir^ we very 

attraelive, 

llaiiEig is mentioned in 097, when Cbrietiaii'' 
ity was first preached there. liM pc^iei^loii was 
contended for hy the Banes, Sw^m, Pomera- 
nians, mad Teutonic Knights, of whom the last 
be<»me masters of the town in 1310. Under 
their rule Banzig prospered eaieesdingly; about 
1358 it joined the Hanseatic U^gue. In 1466 
the town declare itself a frc^ city, under the 
prot^tion of Poland. The wars of the seven- 
teenth and eight^nth centuries destroyed its 
prosperity, and though it was left a free city on 
the first partition of Poland, in 1772, its trade 
ceased almost ^tirely. In 1703 it became Prus- 
sian. Taken by the French Marshal Lefebvre 
(who received the title of Buke of Danzig) in 
1807, it was retaken by the Allies in 1814 and 
restored to Prussia. Consult* Prutz, Danzig, 
dm nordi»ch 0 %^enedig (Leipzig, 1868) ; Wistu- 
lanus, Gmchwhie dcr Btadt Danzxg (Danzig, 
1801 ) ; Puttner, Danzig ( ib., 1800 ) . 

Duke of. See Lefeb^^e, FsANgois 

J 08 EPK. 

DAJPHHIEi, dftPn6 (Lat., from Gk. Ai<pv7i, 
laurel). The personification of the laurel, 
Apollons sacred plant. According to the legend. 
Daphne was a n^mph, beloved and pursued by 
Apollo. On crying to her mother, Earth, for 
help, she was transformed into a laurel, which 
Apollo chose as his favorite plant. 

DAPHNE. A magnificent grove and sanc- 
tuary of Apollo, near Antioch (q.v.), on the 
Orontes. It was founded by Seleucus Nicator, 
who localized here the story of the transforma- 
tion of the nymph. The temple of Apollo, con- 
taining a statue of the god by Bryaxis (q.v.), 
stood in a groVe of cypress and bay trees and 
was surrounded by baths, porticoes, and gardens. 
The beauty of the surroundings made it a favor- 
ite place of resort for the luxurious, and it has 
lieen described as a scene of continual vice. With 
tlie growth of Christianity the worsliip of Apollo 
fell into neglect, and shortly after the attempt by 
the Emperor Julian (q.v.) to revive its splendors 
tlie temple w'as burned and the site gradually 
abandoned. The probable site of Daphne is now 
called B&t el-Mft and still shows luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, though the ancient reraams are scanty. 

DAPHNE. A g^us of plants of the family 
Thymeheaceae, containing about 80 species* of 
European or Asiatic shrubs or small trees, some 
of which have deciduous and some evergreen 
leaves, and all more or less acid in all their 
parts, wiiieh makes some of them even caustic. 
The berries are poisonous, but the flowers of 
some are deliciously fragrant. To this genus be- 
longs the Daphne mezereum, well known both 
for the fragrance of its flowers and for its me- 
dicinal uses, naturalized in some places in Eng- 
land and escaped in Canada and the United 
Stetes. The garou bush (Daphne gnidium), a 
native of the south of Europe. less hardy than 
B. mcccrcttiw., has the same medicinal properties. 
Tlie spurge laurel (Daphne. Imreola), a native of 
Great Britain, is an evergreen shrub 3 to 4 feet 
high, with ©hovate-lanceolate leaves, which grow 
in tufts at the end of the branches and give it 
a remarkable appearance. It grows well under 
the shade of trees. Daphne odora, a species in- 
troduced from Jaj^n, has lemon-scented leaves. 
Of specie in cultivation, Daphne imzereum ia 
the only one hard;| as far norUi as New Yoii. 
The evergreen ^ecies Are, as a rule, less hardy, 
tibough Daphm meomm is fairly r^istant. (For 


ilittstratiion, see Plate of Mountain Pi:an^.> 
From the bark of some species of Daphm and of 
the most n^rly allied genera paper is made in 
Afferent parts of the East, imrticularly Nepal 
paper, from that of Daphne cannahina. Slips of 
the inner bark are boiled in a lye of wood ash^ 
for half an hour, till quite «»ft; are then r^uced 
to a hoinc^eneous pulp by beating with a wooden 
mallet in a mortar, churned with water into a 
thin paste, and poured through a coarse sieve 
upon a cloth stretched on a frame. The paper 
is subsequently polished by friction, with a shell 
or a piece of hard wood, and is remarkable for 
its toughness, smcK>thne88, and durability. Most 
of the paper used in Tibet is made from the bark 
of different species of Daphne and allied ^nera, 
particularly of Bdgeworthia gardneri, a beauti- 
ful shrub, with globes of waxy, cowslip-colored, 
deliciously fragrant flowers, growing on the Him- 
alaya, at an elevation of 6000 to 7000 feet. The 
bark of Lasioeiphon madagascartensis is made 
into paper and ropes in Madagascar. 

DAPHNEPHOBIA, dfif'n^-fdM-a, See Gbeek 
Festivals . 

DAPHNIHr, daf'nin (from Daphne), C„H« 
0,4-2H80. a glucoside found by Vauquelin in 
the Daphne alpina and by Gmelin and Be Baer 
in the Daphne mezereum and readily decomposed 
into sugar and a substance called daphnetin, 
which, like the acsculetin obtained from the glu- 
coside aesculin, has the composition represented 
by the molecular formula CjHcO*. Daphnetin has 
also been prepared artificially. 

DAPHKIS, daf'nis (Lat., from Gk. Adtpvis), 
A favorite character in the bucolic poetry of the 
ancients, reputed inventor of such poetry. The 
first certain appearance of the story in literature 
is in the early part of the third century b.c., in 
Timeeus and Theocritus. In its earliest form it 
seems a Sicilian folk tale. The herdsman Daph- 
nis, son of Hermes and a nymph, was beloved by 
a nymph, who made him promise never to love 
a mortal. Under the influence of wine he was 
seduced by a Sicilian princess; thereupon the 
nymph punished him with blindness or petrifac- 
tion. The bucolic poets altered the details of this 
very common folk tale to suit themselves, and 
Daplmis became merely a conventional figure. 
Late writers indeed made him the inventor of 
the Sicilian herdsman’s song, w'hicli was regarded 
as the original bucolic poetry. Consult Prescott, 
“A Study of the Daplmis Myth,” in Harvard 
Studies in Classtoal Phttolagy, vol. x (Boston, 
1899). See Chix)E; Daphnis and Chloe. 

DAPHHIS AND CHLOE, kl6'4 (Gk. 

Kal X\6n, Daphnis ha% Chloe), The title of an 
exquisite Greek pastoral love story by Longus 
(q.v,). It is the source of Tasso's Aminta, Ber- 
nardin de Saint-Pierre's Paul et Virginia, and 
Ramsay’s Gentle Shepherd, through the ren- 
dering into French bv Amyot (1559). 

DAPONTIS, d4-p6n't6s, CONSTANTINOS (c. 
1714-84). A Greek monk and poet. He was 
attached to the court of the Hospodar of 
Moldavia, Mavrocordato^ and frequently came 
into conflict with the Mohammedan authorities. 
He was the most distinguished of the modem 
poets of the G^k church, and several of his 
works, such as the Garden of Mercy, are still 
read. He died in a monasteiy on Mount AHios. 
One of his works has been translated into French 
by E. I^and under the title Ephemirides Doom, 
tm chroniqm de la guerre de guatre am, 17S6- 
39 (188(1-88). Consult the bi^raphica] sketoh 
in vol. iii of I^grand’s worik. 
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BAUlClf, di-k^'k^. The name of a Peiaian 
imet, one of the prede^sors of Fiirdansi. See 
Fmoansi; Pi»8ia*%' LiTmaTUBE, 

BABAB, d& rhl/, or BABABaHEBB, <gerd' 
CPers., city of Darius, from OPers. mru- 

y€tmmshf Gk, 4apete$, Boreios, Darius -f- yird, 
OPem rardawt, city; connect*^ with Lat. wrha, 
city). A town of Persia in the ProTrac*^ of 
Fars, situated on a small river, about 140 miles 
southmst of Shiraz |Mapi Persia, E 6). It has 
some tanneries and exports dates, oranges, and 
lemons. About 3 miles south of the town is situ- 
ated a caravansary hewn in rock, and also a re- 
lief commemorating the victory of Shahpur I 
over Valerian {200 A.n.). It is claimed Darius 
founded the town. The population is estimated 
at from 4000 to 12,000, 

BABA.0A, da-ra'g&. A town of Luzon, Philip- 
pines. See Cagsafa 

BABBHAlirGA, dur-biin'ga. The capital of 
a district of the same name in the Patna di- 
vision, Bihar and Orissa, India (Map India, 
B 3), on the Little Baghmati River, 68 milc^ 
northeast of Patna. Its chief building is the ma- 
harajah s palace, with noteworthy menagerie and 
library. It has a large market place, important 
bazars, and a hospital. lt.s chief exports are oil 
seeds, ghi and timber, and a considerable traile 
is earned on in the agricultural and mineral 
products of the reirion. Pop., 1801, 73,561; 1001, 
66,244; 1011,62.628 

D’ABBLAY, ddr'blh', Frances Burney! 1752- 
1840). An Kiiglibh novelist. Mie vus a daugh- 
ter of Charles Burney, a musician, and was bom 
at King's Lynn, June 13, 1752. Eight years 
later the Burneys removed to London.. At the 
fainou's musical assemblies given by her father 
Miss Burney saw, from the outside, fashionable 
life, and this she depicted with spirit and humor 
m her first novel, Erehim (1778). No novel 
since Clansm Harloue attracted more notice. It 
was read by Burke, Reynolds, and Johnson, and 
lavishly praised. This brilliant success was fol- 
lowed by Ceciha (1782), wdikh, though not so 
fresh as EreHna and a little ht*avy. had a large 
sale. In 1786 Miss Burney was appointed sec- 
ond keeper of the robes to Queen Charlotte. Dis- 
liking the service, she resigned her petition five 
years later. While visiting her sister at Mickle- 
liam, she became acquainted with a French ref- 
ugee, General D’Arblay, whom she married in 
1793. The rest of her life was passed partly m 
England and partly in France. She published 
two other novels, (Jamtlla (1796) and The Ban- 
derer (1814), neither of which is readable. A 
play of hers, Edwy and Elvina, was performed 
in 1795 and was unsuccessful, though Mrs. isid- 
dons and Kemble took the leading parts. Rhe 
also published memoirs of her father (1832), 
written in an affected style resembling her last 
novels. In 1842-A6 appeared her interesting 
Letters and Dianes. A new edition in six vol- 
umes was published in London in 1904-05. The 
Earlp Dmry, mS-lllS (2 vols.. New York, 
1907) was ^ted A. R. Ellis. Consult: Ma- 
caulay, Essays; Dobson, Fanny Barmy, Madame 
D'Arblay (New York, 1903) ; C. Hill, Fanny 
Burfiey at the €ourt of Queen Charlotte (New 
Y’ork, 1912). 

BABBOBX, d&r'b66', Jean Gaston (1842- 
). A French geometrician, bom at Nlm^. 
H« stfklied at ^ Eeole Nmnnale, was appointed 
milor proffer of geometry in the faculty of 


there, and in 1887 diam of tibat 

faculty. His Mimmre mr Im mlutiam mmym- 
lify-m des mm dMvim ^rtmUm was 

in 1876 awarded the mathemati^ grand prl^ 
by the Academy of Science. In 1904 he deliv- 
ered an address* before the seeHon of of 

the International Congress of Arts and Science 
on “A Survey of the JD^velopment of Geometric 
Methods’* (published, 1904). His works imdude; 
Bur les thiorimes d*lvory relattfs aum mrfaees 
homofocales du second deyri (1872); Mdmoir# 
stir Viquilihre mtatique (1877) ; Legom sur ta 
theorie gSn^ale dm surfaces ct les appHmtiom 
gcomdtrtqum du mlcul mfimtinmal (1887-96; 
2d ed., Paris, 1914). Consult E, Lebon, Omton 
Darhoux: Biographte, Bihltographie, etc. (Paris, 
1910). 

BABBOY, dhr'bwa^ Geobcses (1813-71). A 
French prelate, born near Langres. He was edu- 
cated at the Seminary of Langres and became 
professor there in 18*40, having betm ordained 
priest in 1836. He went to Paris in 1845, be- 
came almoner of the College Henn IV in 1846, 
and titular \icar of Paris m 1855. He wm in 
high favor at the court of Napoleon III, was 
made Bisliop of Nancy in 1859, Archbishop of 
Paris in 1863, and afterward grand almoner to 
the Emperor, and Senator. He stoutly opposed 
the declaration of the dogma of papal infallibil- 
ity at the Vatican Council. When it was de- 
clared, he submitted, yet in his diocese contin- 
ued to disregard papal interference. Decidedly at 
variance with the Jesuits, he incurriHi the dis- 
pleasure of Pius IX. During the siege of Paris 
in 1870-71 he W'aa indefatigable in his care for 
the sick and wounded sohlicrs and could not be 
induced to leave his post or to seek safety in 
flight. He was seized as a hostage by the Oom- 
muiiiKts, and while the combat raged in the 
streets of Paris after the entry of the Versailles 
ti oops, 'he was shot, with sevtVal of his priests, 
in tlie court of La Roquette Prison. Among his 
writings worthy of mention are; Baint Thomas 
Becket, sa vie et ses lettres (1859) ; Les femmes 
de la Bible (8th ed., 1876) ; Les satntes femmes 
(4th ed., 1877). For his biography, consult 
Foulon (Paris, 1889). 

BAB'BY. A borough in Delaware Co„ Pa., 
5 miles southwest of Philadelphia, on the Balti- 
more and Ohio and the Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Washington railroads, and on Darby River 
(Map; Philadelphia and Vicinity, C 6). It has 
a public liiirary, erected m 174.3, and a Friends 
Meeting House and burying ground more than 
200 years old. There are wofden, silk, cotton, 
and worsted mills, and manufactories of water 
filters, wooden tanks, augurs, and bits. Darby 
was settled about 1660. Pop., 1900, 3429; 191% 
6305. 

BABBY, John Nelson. See Plymouth 
Brethren. 

BABBY ABTB JCFAH. The hero and heroine 
of an eighteenth-cmitury ballad which first ap- 
peared in .the GenUeman*s Magazine, March, 
1735, under the title The Joys of Love Never 
Forgot: A Bong, Its author was Henry Wood- 
fall, a London printer. In his youth Woodfall 
had been apprmitieed to the printer John Darby, 
of Bartholomew Close; and he took Darby and 
his wife as the subj^ of this popular song. 

B’AJUTBlir, Chevalieb de. See Anum FhATm. 

BAB€®r, darisft', Jean (1725-1801). A 
French chemist, director of the porcelain works 
at S^vr^, He was one of the first to manufac- 
ture porrelain in France. He devoted himself 
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cMefly to chemigtey aod mad^ Talimble 

contiilititScms to that adiei«^. In 17T4 be was 
iropm&ted professor of chemistry in the CoU^ 
de France and in 1706 he b^me a m^ber (A 
the Institttto. His publications inelude: 8wr 
l*&eUm #«» fm 4gal aur un pra«d mmbre de 
terres (170d--71); Ewp4rmme$ mr pltmeura dt- 
ammU et pierrm pr4cim$m (1772); Rapport 
mr Vehctrioiti dom Un maladies nerveuaes 
(1783). 

BABCET, Jean Pumie Joseph (1777-1844). 
A French industrial chemist, son of Jean Darcet 
(q.v.). He introduced important improvements 
in the manufacture of scmp, soda, alum, sulphuric 
acid, etc,, and contributed a number of important 
papers to the Annales de ehimie et de physique. 

BABBAHEXXl^, dar'da>n 6 lz' (named after 
the Greek city DardanuBf on the eastern side; 
the ancient Hellespont) . A narrow channel sep- 
arating southeast Europe from southwest Asia 
and uniting the Sea of Marmora with the Aegean 
Sea (Map; Turkey in Europe, B 2 ) . It extends 
from northeast to southwest, between lat. 40® 
and 40® 30' N. and long. 26® 10' and 26® 40' E., 
having a length of about 42.3 miles and a breadth 
varying from 1 to 5 miles. The average depth 
of the channel is 180 feet. From the Sea of Mar- 
mora a strong current runs through the strait to 
the Grecian Archipelago, except in the presence 
of a strong southwest wind, but there is an 
undercurrent in the opposite direction. 

The European shores are steep and sterile, 
while the Asiatic shores are sloping and clad with 
beautiful forests. To prevent an attack on Con- 
stantinople hy water irom the ^gean, the Dar- 
danelles is strongly fortified on both sides with 
many guns of large calibre. The narrow and 
meandering course of the strait lends itself ad- 
mirably to render the Dardanelles a formidable 
natural fortress. A treaty concluded Iwtween the 
five Great Powers and Turkey in 1841 arranged 
that no ship of war belonging to any nation save 
Turkey should pass the Dardanelles without the 
express consent of Turkey. All merchant ships 
are still required to show their papers to the 
Ottoman authorities as tliey pass the narrows. 
These provisions were confirmed at London in 
1871 and at Berlin in 1878, but in 1801, by an 
agreement with the Porte, Russia secured for 
her “volunteer fleet” the right of passage through 
the Dardanelles. The Dardanelles is celebrated 
in ancient history on account of Xerxes and Al- 
exander having crossed it, the former in 480 b.c. 
to enter Europe, and the latter in 334 B.c. to 
enter Asia. The point at which Xerxes crossed 
was in the neightorhood of Abydos, on the Asi- 
atic sliore, oppmite to Bestos, where the strait is 
6S00 feet wide. Alexander crossed at nearly the 
same place, and here also, in the ancient legend, 
young Leander nightly swam across to visit Hero 
— a feat performed in modern times by Ix>rd 
Byron. Tne Asiatic coast of the Dardanelles is 
known for its gold mines. Numerous old work* 
ings are found at Astyra and Osmanlar, but 
operations have not been carried on in modem 
times. 

In Greek legend, a people liv- 
ing in the heart of the Troad, descendants of Dar- 
danus (q.v.), ad|oimng the territory of Ilium. 
Under the leadership of .Enwfis (q.v.) they were 
allies of the Trojans and were so closely identi- 
fied with them that their name was often used, 
partieularly by Roman iKiets, as equivalent to 
Trojan. Consult Leaf, froy: A Btudy in 
mtrie Geography^ pp. 176-180 (London, 1912). 


The name ^‘Dardani” was borne also by a itordy 
people of Upper Mcesia. 

BABDAHBS (Lat-, from Gk. MpSmm), 
The mythical ruler of the Dardanians, stm of 
Zeus and Electra, the daughter of Atlas. In 
some l^nds he is closely connected with 
dia and Samothrace and is celebrated as intro- 
ducing the Samothraeian mysteries and the wor- 
ship of Cybele into Asia Minor. At Troy he 
married the daughter of Teucer (q.v.). In Ro- 
man story he was said to have come to Phrygia 
from Italy, so that AEneas, who was his descend- 
ant through Tros, Assaracus, and Anchises, 
really returned to the home of his anc^tors. 
See Daboani. 

BABBS (Skt. Darada, Gk. AdpSai, Darda% 
Adpadpat, Daradrai, or AepSat, DerdM), The 
natives of what is known as Dardistan, a region 
of Asia between Kafiristan and Baltistan, to the 
northwest of Kashmir. The Dards (Dardi, 
Dardu) belong by language to the Aryan stock. 
Physically they are of the short-statured doli- 
chocephalic (or mesocephalic) variety of the 
white race, rather dark-skinned and black-haired, 
but presenting also a number of taller and lighter 
individuals. Among the chief divisions of the 
Dards are the Chins and the Yeshkuns. The re- 
ligion of the Dards is now Islamism, which only 
recently has superseded Buddhism among them. 
Surrounded by Asiatics, these Aryans seem to 
have preserved some of the primitive social char- 
acteristics of their remote ancestors, and in spite 
of Mongoloid intermixture they have never been 
completely Orientalized. Since Leitner’s Lan- 
guages and Races of Dardistan (1867-73), the 
more recent literature of the subject includes 
Biddulph’s Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh (1880) ; 
De Ujfalvy’s Aus dent westhchen Himalaya 
(1884), Leitner’s Hunza and Nagar Handbook 
(1803). 

BABE. See Dace. 

BABE, ViBQiNiA (1587-?). 'Tlie first child 
born in America of English parents. She was 
born on Roanoke Island, Va. (now North Caro- 
lina), and was the granddaughter of John 
White, who was sent out by Sir Walter Raleigh 
as Governor of the Colony, wdiich, during the 
founder's absence in England, disappeared with- 
out leaving a trace. 

BAB-EL-BSIBA, d&r'el-ba'dii, or Casa- 
BI 4 ANCA (Ar., white house). The largest seaport 
of Morocco, north Africa, handling over one- 
fourth of the entire trade of the country, situ- 
ated on the west coast (Map: Africa, D 1 ). It 
is surrounded by walls and has a deep but un- 
protected roadstead. Its population is esti- 
mated at 25,000, including about 5000 Chris- 
tians. Wool and leather are the principal ex- 
ports. The town was founded in 1468 by the 
Portugfuese, It was the centre of the revolt 
against the assumed control of Moroccan ports 
by the French in 1007, and its neighlKirhood 
was the scene of numerous engagements. See 
Mobocco. 

BA BES , {laA., from Gk. Adpys). A 

'Trojan priest of Hephwstus, mentioned in the 
Iliad, V, 9. To him was attributed an account 
of the destruction of Troy, extant only in a 
Latin version. It is doubtful whether the Latin 
work had a Greek original; if it had, that orig- 
inal cannot have been older than the Hellenistic 
period. In the Middle Ages the I^tin ver»on, 
then much read, was i^criM to Cornelius Ncpcm, 
but in reality it belongs to the fifth eaatuiy ajb. ; 
it is quoted % Isidorus. Together with the work 





of of Crete, it was tte basis of a 

fam^^ lomaoee writtea by Guido delle Coloot^ 
in the tWrteenth century. The b<^t edi- 
tion is by Meister (Leipzig. 187S), On the vari- 
ous late versions, consult: Ilun^r, Dte Sa^e oom 
1roj4mist*hm Kriegt m dea Boartettuufea des 
Mittelalters (Dresden, 1869); KSrting, IHctyn 
ttfwl Dares (Halle, 1874) ; Von Fleachenberg, 
Daresstudien (1908). 

DAB-ES-SALAAM, dar'§s-s&-mii^. A rap- 
idly gro\>^ing city, the capital of German East 
Africa (q.v.), sitMited on the coast a few miles 
south of Zanzibar (Map: (3ongo Free State, G 
4). It has a good harbor and a number of 
churches, schools, and public buildings, govern- 
ment and customs offices, the governor’s resi- 
dence, state hospital, and barracks. In the bo- 
tanical gardens it has a collection of African 
flora. There is telegraph connection with Zanzi- 
bar, Tanga, Bdlwa, and other important centres 
in the colony. Principal exports are ivory, rub- 
ber, and copal. Its population is about 24,000, 
including about 500 Europeans and 480 Arabs. 

DABESTE DE LA CHAVANNE, dii’rest' 
de 14 shli’van', Antoine Elisabeth Cl^ophas 
(1820-82). A French historian, born in Pans. 
He occupied the chair of history successively at 
the College de Rennes, the College Stanislas in 
Paris, the University of Grenoble, and that of 
Lyons, with which he remained associated in 
that capacity for more than 20 years. His 
partiality to the Catholic interests, however, 
compelled his resignation, in 1878. His prin- 
cipal publication is the Histoire de France (2d 
ed., 7 vols. and euppl., 1879), a work distin- 
guished by remarkable accuracy and profound 
scholarship, but now superseded by Lavisae. 
Consult the biographical sketch (Lyons, 1883) 
by Heinrich. 

BABET, Jacques. See Flemalle, MaItbe de, 

BAB FEBTIT, dhr f6r-tet'. A region in the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, situated south of Dar- 
fur, in the upper part of the basin of the Bahr- 
el-Ghazal (Map- Congo, D 1). It is a country 
rich in ivory and rubber, but very thinly popu- 
lated. It was once well peopled, but as the slave 
trade drew on it at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, the old race stocks died out. 
The population is extremely heterogeneous, con- 
sisting of a number of negro tribes. 

BABFHB, dflr'foor (Ar., House of the Furs, 
a negro tribe of the region). A region with 
undefined boundaries in central Africa,^ under 
British control. It lies between Wadai, Kor- 
dofan, tbe Libyan Desert, and tlie Bahr-el- 
Ghazal region, covering an area of about 150,000 
square miles (Map: Africa, G 3). It is trav- 
ersed through the centre in a direction from 
northeast to southwest by the volcanic moun- 
tain range Marrah, whose extinguished craters 
rise above 5000 feet. On the east and west it is 
generally flat and sandy. Among the mountain 
chains there are numerous fertile valleys grow- 
ing wheat, cotton, sesame, tobacco, etc. During 
the rainy season, which lasts from June to Sep- 
tember, the lower portions of tbe wuntry are fre- 
quently covered with water, which produces a 
rich vegetation. Cattle raising is carried on by 
the natives on a large scale. The manufacturing 
industries are insignificant and are chiefly con- 
fined to weaving and the manufacturing of small 
metal products. In some parts of the country 
copier and iron ores are found. The population 
is variously estimated, 750,(M)0 being commonly 
given. It consists of Arabs and Furs, all pro- 


fessing Mam* C^piW, El Fa^er* Prlmr t» ^ 
revolt of the Mahdt, Darfur wm a gr^t maiam 
of the caravan trade. It was annexed to 1^^ 
in 1874-75, but wa« sunvmdei^ to dervi^ ruk 
after the Mahdi’s revolt in 188S. In 1890-91 the 
greater part was acknowled^ by Germany and 
Italy to be within the British sphere of influence. 
In 1898 it became a part of ^e Ai^lo-EOTt»»» 
^dau. The management of its into'iial affairs 
IS left to its hereditary sultan. 

B’ABOEETS, dar'zhhNU See AliOENS, 
BABCK)MY2^SKY, dflr'g^-mt^'sk#, Atxx- 
ANDEB SEB6EYEV1CH (1813-69). A fAMous Rus- 
sian composer ; founder, with Glinka, of the Rus- 
sian National School of Music. He was Hie son 
of a wealthy nobleman in the Government of 
Tula. Speechless to his sixth year, he early ex- 
hibited fondn^s for music and was taught the 
piano at six and violin at eiglit; his teachers, 
later, were Schoberlechner, a pupil of Ilumtnel, 
in piano, and Zeibich in musical theory and sing- 
ing. At St. Petersburg in 1833 he met Glinka, 
who lent Dargomyzhsky his copy of Dehii’s lec- 
tures on musical theory, which “he studied 
through in five months.” Orchestration and 
composition he learned practically by ag»isting 
Glinka in the production of his Ltfe of the Czar 
and bv organizing various aquatic serenades on 
the N^eva River, with private oivhestras. He 
had by this time acquired a reputation as a song 
writer, pianist, ana quartt't violinist, and he 
decided to embrace music as a career. Later, in 
1843, he gave up his governmental clerkship. He 
selected Hugo’s Lucrezia Borgia for an opt»ra, 
but, on the advice of Zhukovsky (q.v.), aban- 
doned it in favor of Esmeralda, based on tlie 
Jfunchhach of l^otre Dame. In 1839 the finished 
opera was translated into Russian, but was not 
produced till 1847, at Moscow, In 1840 he 
began a cantata. The Triumph of Baochun, but, 
owing to the delays of Esmeralda, he stopped 
work on it and did not finish it till 1848, as an 
opera ballet, first produced in 1868. In 1844-46 
he traveled, meiding Hal4vy and also Fdtis, who 
made him known to western Europe, The delays 
of his opera ‘‘deadened his inspiration,” but his 
pi‘rsonal success in 1853 at a charitable concert 
encouraged him, and in 1855 the opera Russalka 
(‘The Mermaid’) was reaily. Its production at 
St. Petersburg (1856) left much to he desired, 
and the public received it coldly; the Hal<6vy- 
Meyerbeer style of Esmeralda gave way to power- 
ful dramatic recitatives, pronounced characteri- 
zation, esp<*cially in comic scenes, and a strong 
national element. Only 10 years later the opera, 
W'hen revived, achieved an unheard-of success. 
During this decade Dargomyzhsky became more 
and more retired. He spent nis time giving vocal 
instruction to gifted amateurs and in a measure 
trained a new generation of singers. He wrote 
three orchestral works — Kazachok (Cossack 
dance), Finnish PantaAsie, and Baha-Yaga — and 
while in Brussels (1864-%5) won high praise 
with the Kazachok and the overture to Rus- 
salka. His songs (be wrote about 100 In all) 
of this period possess more than ordinary merit. 
Among the members of the Young Russian school 
he found the moral support he so sadly nee<le<l, 
and in 1868 he undertook to embody his new 
theories by setting to music Pushkin’s dramatic 
sketch T^ Stone Driest, a variant of the Bon 
Juan story. Even during his final illness he 
worked unc^mingly and so successfully that after 
his death only l6»^ lines had to be completed by 
Cui. Tbe oitshestration was finishid by Rimsky- 
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Tht work was produced in 1872, but 
had little Banning in the style of the 

Ztalifin o|mra, Darj^inyzhsky graduaBy ehang^ 
his ’rlews of dramatic music and in his last work 
€arri<^ Wagner’s theories to such extremes that 
he praettcally sacrificed the mnste to the drama. 
Of a fourth opera, Hogdana, he had sketched sev* 
eral scenes. Consult: Cui, La mmsiqwe m Rus- 
su (Paris, 1880) : Poi^n, Emai hntorique aur 
la musique en Rmfm (Turin, 1897); Fdti#, 
Biographte umveraelle dm muaicwm (Paris, 
1862). 

J)JU3t/XC (Gk. Bap§tK&9^ dareikoa; supposed by 
the Gr^ks to be derived from Aapeios, DareioSt 
OPers. D&rt^a-valh}ui, Darius, but probably 
really from Babylonian dariku, weight, meas- 
ure). A gold coin of ancient Persia, used also 
in Greece. Or* the obverse ie the figure of a 
crownM archer kneeling, holding in one hand 
a spear, and in the other a bow, and on the 
reverse an irregular oblong stamp. It con- 
tained abmit 125 grains of gold, an amount of 
gold worth now $5.40. 

DAGB.1IEL. A, transverse gorge in the main 
chain of the Caucasus Mountains, at an altitude 
of 4122 feet. It is traversed by the mam road, 
known as the Georgian Military Boad, from 
Vladikavkaz to Tiflis, which ascends to the 
Pass of the Cross, 8015 feet, and is the Porta 
Oaucaaiea of Strabo and the Bartallan of Orien- 
tal authors. The Dariel Gorge has served as 
a strategic point for the succt^ssive mountain 
tribes which overran Georgia, and which com- 
pletely dominated the defile before it came under 
Bussian power. 

DABIEK^ An open-moutbed gulf of the 
Caribbean Sea on the wesk'rn part of the north 
coast of South America, separating the Re- 
public of Panama and tiie (Colombian Depart- 
ment of Bolivar (Map: Colombia. B 2). Its 
southern extension, called Gulf of Urabfl (a 
name ongiiialiy given to the Gulf of Darien), 
aflTords good anchorage. The rainy eoa^tland 
is hilly and thickly overgrown. The chief 
affluent is the Atrato (q.v.). The name “Da- 
rien” w^as also applied to the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama (q.v.) and to a province in the Republic 
of Kew Granada, corresponding to the present 
Republic of Panama. One of the earlu‘st Span- 
ish settlements on the mainland was in Darien, 
the r^ion being then also called by the Span- 
iards Castilla de Ore* (‘the Golden Castile’) 
and forming the best-known part of their 
Tierra Pirme. In 1513 Balboa, Governor of 
the Darien settlement, crossed the isthmus with 
290 men and on September 25 first eaugbt sight 
of the Pacific. Consult Dr. C. L, G. Anderson, 
Old Panama and Caatilla del Oro. 

A residmitial town in Fairfield 
Co., Conn., 5 mih's northeast of Stamford, on 
the Kew York, Kew Haven, and Hartford Rail- 
road (Map: Connecticut, B 5). In 1913, on 
the shore of Gorham’s Pond, an elaborate and 
beautiful pageant was held, depicting the his- 
toiy, life, and problems of the town. Pop., 
1900, 3110; 1910, 3946. 

DABIBII. A city and port of entry, and the 
county seat of Mmntosh Co., Ga., 63 milea 
south by west of Savannah, on the Altamaha 
River, 12 miles from the ocean, and on the 
Georgia Coast and Piedmont Railroad (Map: 
Georgia, E 4). It exports large quantities of 
pine lumber, crossties, handles, rice, fish, and 
gard^ produce. Settled in 1736, Darien was 
rnoorporab*d as a town in 1816 and was char- 


tered as a city in 1818. It is govern^ by 
a board of five ^dermen selects by the grimd 
jury, one of th^ five being choMsn mayor. The 
water works are own^ by the city. Pop., 1910, 
1391. 

DABTEIf^ SGHEJCE. A scheme projects 
by William Paterson (q.v.) in 1695, for the 
purpose of forming a setHement cm the Isthmus 
of Darien for controlling the trade between the 
Eastern and W’^estern hemispheres. It was one 
of the most disastrous commercial speculaticms 
in history. Nine hundred thousand pounds were 
quickly subscribed, a large part of it by Scot- 
tish merchants, thoi^h only a little more than 
half of the subscriptions are said to have ever 
been paid up. In 1698, 1200 colonists, re- 
cruited in Scotland, proceeded to the isthmus 
to lay the foundations for their prospective 
commercial centre, “New Caledonia,” Their 
number was rapidly reduced, however, by 
starvation and disease, and in June, 1699, the 
survivors returned. Soon afterward the Scotch 
sent out another company, of 1300, but thik 
likewise was soon forced to return, and a third 
company, which arrived in February, 1700, was 
almost immediately driven away by the Span- 
iards. For a brief account of the enterprise, 
consult H. H. Bancroft, History of Central 
America^ vol. ii (San Francisco, 1883). 

DA BIHINT, da re'md-ne, Francesca ( ?- 
1288). A woman of extraordinary beauty, 
daughter of Guido da Polenta, Lord of Ravenna. 
She was married to Gianciotto Malatesta of Ri- 
mini, a cripple, wlio detecting her in criminal 
relations with Ida brother, Paolo, killed them 
both. The story fornm the basis of one of the 
most famous episodes of Dante’s Dimna Corn- 
media (Inf,, V. 73-142), for which consult De 
Sanctis, “Francesca da Rimini,” in Kuovt 8agg% 
cntict (Kaplcs, 1898). Leigh Hunt wrote a 
poem, the Story of Rimini (1819), Silvio 
Pellico, G. H. Boker, and D’Annunzio have each 
found in tin* tale the subject of a tragedy, and 
so also has the English poet Stephen Phillips 
(q.v.) in his Paolo and Francesca. It also in- 
spired a famous painting by Fuseli, Consult 
biblic^raphy m Koch’s Dante Catalogue (Ith- 
aca, 1900). . 

DASI'US, The name of several Persian 
kings, and, like the Egyptian Pharaoh, titular 
and not personal. According to Herodotus (vi, 
98), Aapetos signifies ‘one who restrains’; but the 
old Persian form, Darai/a-taih) us shows that it 
signifies ‘upholding what is good.’ — The most 
famous of the name is called Darius I, or 
Darius Hystaspis, from his father’s name. 
(See Hystaspes. ) He was born 558 b.c., and 
was a Persian and of the Achiemenian line. On 
the death of Canibvses (522 B.€.) he leagued 
himself with six other nobles to murder Smer- 
dis tbe Magian, who had usurped the throne. 
The conspirators were successful in their plot, 
and Darius wg^s chosen King. An account of 
these occurrences is given in the great Behistun 
inscription, wdiieh serves to supplement or cor- 
rect the narrative of Herodotus, His position 
at first was very insecure, but his caution, skill, 
and energy enabled him to govern his vast 
dominions for 36 years. To strengthen him- 
self, he married the daughter of Otanes, who 
had been tbe h^d of the conspiracy, and like- 
wise took three wives from the royal house- 
hold, viz., two ^ughters of Cvrus and one of 
Cyrus’s son, Smerdis. He tten divided hi» 
empire Into 20 satrapies and determined the 
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UBouBt of the taxatioB to be boroe by 
emh. In 8 <mi^ of the i^moter provineM grcwt 
C€mfiisi<» seems to have prevailed after the 
death of Bmerdis the Magiani and a proof 
of how little Darius aamld effect at first is 
afforded by the condact of Orests, the Goveraor 
of Sardis, wlm for some tiB^ was qnito defiant 
of his authority. The inscriptions of INtrius 
contain the aw^imt of no fewer than 9 or 10 
rebellions against his sway. Babylon also re- 
volted, and Darins besie^d the city unsuc- 
cessfully for two years. At last, however, it 
was taken by an extraordinary stratagem of 
his general, Zopyrus (516). It is more likely, 
however, that the account of the conquest of 
Babylon, as given by Herodotus (ih, 150), 
belongs to the first siege of the eity. In the 
year 514 b.c. Darius is thought to have begun 
the great rock inscription of Behistun, w4ich 
records the events of his reign. In 513 Darms, 
with an army of 700,000 (though this figure, 
given by Herodotus, is in all probability ab- 
surdly exagj^rated ) , crossed the Bosporus by a 
bridge of Imats, marched to the mouths of the 
Danube, crossed the river, and advanced against 
the Scythians. The expedition proved a failure. 
Darius retreated, but detached from his main 
force an army of 80,000 men, under Megabyzus, 
to conquer Thrace, while he himself returned 
to Asia, wlnmee he extended his authority in 
the east as far as the Indus. About 501 B.c. 
the Ionian cities rose in revolt against Persian 
dominion. They were unsuccessful, the final 
victory of the Persians being achieved in the 
naval battle at Lade and the taking of Miletus 
(494). The assistance given by the Athenians 
and Erotnans to the louians, and the part 
which they had taken in tlie burning of Bardis, 
determined Darius, who was also influenced 
thereto by the banished Hippiaa, to attempt 
the subjugation of the whole of Greece. In 
402 he sent Mardonius with an awny into 
Thrace and Macedonia, and at the same time 
dispatched a fleet against the islands. The 
former was routed by the Brygi in Thrace, the 
latter was shattered and dispersed by a storm 
w'hen rounding the promontory of Mount Athoa. 
In 490 he renewed his attempt. His fl<»et 
committed great rav^ages in the Cyclades, but 
his army was entirely defeated at Marathon 
by the Athenians, under Miltiadcs, the t\rant 
of the Chersonese. In the midst of his prepara- 
tions for a third expedition Darms died, about 
486 B.c,, and was succeeded by Ins son Xerxes. 
His tomb is still to be seen at Xakshi -Rustam. 
Darius was an able ruler, and he organized and 
wisely administered the kingdom which Cyrus 
had founded. His liberality to the Jews in 
connection with the rebuilding of the temple 
at Jerusalem is referred to in the Bible. For 
the inscriptions of Darius, consult: Rawlinson, 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain^ vol. x {Ix>ndon, 1847); Spiegel, AH- 
persische Keihnschnften (Leipzig, 1882); 
Weissbaeh and Bang, Altpers, KeiL (ib„ 1893) ; 
Tolman, Old Persian Inscriptums (New York, 
1893) ; The Beh%stun Inscription of King 
Darius (Nashville, 1908), with translation and 
critical notes; Justi, in Grundrms der tranr 
ischm Phdologie (Strassburg, 1897); Strass- 
maier, “Insehriften von den Thontafeln des 
Britischen Museums copirt und autographirt,” 
in Bdbylonmche Texts, vols. x-xii (Ldpzig, 
1892-97). See AeK.«ME!f E.S ; Cambysis; Cy- 
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Damtfs H, called, h^ssr% bl« MSMidm ^ 
the thr(ui% Oekus, and fdtor hm 
Kethm, toe Bastard. He wma one of the 17 
bastard sons of Artaxemm I Lwiglinanm 
When Bo^anus, another of the bastozds, had 
murd^ed toe rightful Hag, Xerxes II, and as- 
sumed for himself the repil power, Oehua de- 
clared war against him, slew him, and seeurdi 
toe diadem for himself (424-423 He now 

called himself Darius, His reign was ignoble. 
He allowed himself to lie completely under the 
contred of his eunuchs and his cruel step-sistor 
and spouse, Parysatls. Rebellions were con- 
stantly breaking out among hia straps, all of 
which, however, were crushed except that of 
Amyrtaeus, Satrap of Eg)*pt, who made himself 
independent in 414. It was during the life of 
Darius, and chiefly through the craft of Tis- 
saphernes. Satrap of Asia Minor, and of hl« 
successor, Cyrus the Younger, son of the King, 
that the Persians exercised so great an influence 
over the affairs of Greece in the last years of 
the Peloponnesian War. Darius dii^ 405-* 
404 B.c. 

Dabius III, called before his accession 
Codomannus, A monarch not<*d for his mild 
disposition, handsomi* person, and courageous 
spirit. He w^as great-grandson of Darius II 
and was raised to the tlirone through the help 
of the eunuch Bagoas, after the murder of 
Artaxerxes III in 338 n.c. and of his son Arses 
in 336 B.c. But in spite of his superior quali- 
ties he could offer no solid opposition to the 
advance of the Macedonians. At the liattle of 
Issus, in 333, his mother, wife, and three chil- 
dren fell into the hands of Alexander; the vic- 
tory of Gaugamela, near Arbela (q.v.), in 331, 
opened to the latter the w’ay to Busa and 
Persia proper, Darius now fled to Eebatana, 
in Media, and, on the approach of his oppo- 
nent, fled from there to the northern provinces, 
w’hcre he was sid/ed by Bi^ssua, Satrap of 
Bactria. Alexander, in a fit of generosity, hur- 
ried to deliver Darius. Bessus then prepared 
for flight; but Darius, refusing to follow, was 
8tabb<^ by the barbarian and left. The scouts 
of Alexander’s cavalry found Darius dying and 
administered to his last necessities. Thanking 
the Grecian King for his magnanimity and 
commending his family to his care, he expired 
(330). Alexander sent the dead body to Sisy- 
gamhis, mother of Darius, to be interred in the 
tomb of the Persian kings. With him the Achie- 
menian line and the Persian Empire, that had so 
long dominated Asia, came to a close. Consult 
Justi, Grnndnss der iraniachen Philologie 
( Btrassburg, 1897). 

DAB IUS T H I S MBDB. Ihe son of Aha- 
suerus, and conqueror of Babylon, according to 
the biblical narrative of the Prophet Daniel 
(Dan. V. 31; vi. 28; ix. 1; xL 1). His age is 
given as 62 years at the time of the taking of 
the city. There is great difllcttlty in identifying 
this ruler, whom Daniel speaks of as “Darius 
the son of Ahasuerus, of the s^d of the Medea, 
which was made king over the realm of the 
Chaldeans” (I^n. ix. 1). Some scholars have 
suggested an identity with Cyaxares II (q.v.), 
or more likely with Oobyras. Governor of 
Outium, who actually took the city of Babylon 
as chief in command for Cyrus. (See Cybus 
THE Gkeat.) But much uneerteinty on the 
whole 8ubj«^ prevails. Some suggestions may 
be gained from Homer, Darnel, Barms the 
MeMm, Cyrus the Great (Pittoburgh, IMl). 
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dar jsl^ (m. Bar^rg^m^’ 
glm, land of the diamoad toand^bi^, Le«, 
the lmm% w^tre). A p<^^ar sanitary ata* 
tim nl Benpilf British India, capital of a di8> 
triet of rae same name, im the Sikkim 
Himatoyas (Map: India, E S). 'Hie average 
height of the town is 72(W feet above sea level, 
mi the side of a great hidlow or basin, in which 
flows the Rangit, a branch of the Tista. It is 
tte summer residence of the Governor of the 
Bengal Prt^idcncy. It commands a magnificent 
view of the Himalayas to the north and w^t. 
The mean annual temperature is 04* F. Darjeel- 
ing has good bamrs, a fine sanitarium, beautiful 
botanical gardens, two Anglican chnrches, an 
excellfut water supply, and is, especially during 
OctobiT, the fashionable Indian health resort. 
It has a number of ^hools for Europeans. Tea 
growing is the principal industry of the district. 
ChuB hundred and fifty thousand acres are de- 
votdl to ite cultivation, and as much as 12,000,- 
000 pmands has been pr<^uwd annually. It was 
obtained by the British government from the 
Eajah of Sikkim in 1836, m order to be made 
a f»nitary station. Pop., including the adjacent 
cantonment, 1911, 17,053; of district, 250,000. 

PABX AGES. A name formerly applied 
either to the whole or the earlier part of the 
Middle Ages (q.v.). 

DABK AETD BEOODY GBOtJND, The. A 
name given to the State of Kentucky as the 
scene of frequent Indian warfare in the days of 
the early settlers. The phrase has also been 
«aid to he a translation of the Indian word 
^'Kentucky.” 

BABK DAY. Any day in which the sun- 
light appears to he remarkably dim or altogether 
atoent. In Kew England the terra is specifically 
applied to May 19, 17H0, also known as Black 
Friday; hut many similar dark days are also 
on rword in other parts of the world. Other 
notable dark days in the United States were 
those of Oct. 21, 1716, and Oct. 19, 1762, 
Stygian darkness ofttm prevails during erup- 
tions of ashes from volcanoes. In recent years 
the numths of August and September, 1881, were 
remarkable in the eastern part of the United 
Htates for a long series of days in which artificial 
light was oftentimes ntHsessary at midday and 
business was generally very much interrupted. 
In this case the darkness is known to have been 
the result of a combination of ordinary cloudi- 
ness with the smoke from forest and prairie 
fires, and it is presumable that the same condi- 
tions must have obtained during the historical 
dark days of the previous century. The United 
States Monthly Weather Review^ for September, 
1881, p. 27, says; ‘*The foggy or smoky condi- 
tion of tlie atmosphere lHK?arae quite general 
from the lint to the tenth of this inon& over 
that portion of the United States between the 
meridians of 67“ and 87* W. and the parallels of 
4^® and 45* N. It reached an unusual culmina- 
tion in density in the eastern portion of the 
Middle Atlantic States and throughout New 
England, where it interrupted the proseCuticm 
of business and compelled the use of artificial 
light. The destructive violence of prairie and 
forest fires throughout northern Michigan and 
p<»iioBR of Canada has perhaps never been 
exceeded, and the intensity of the accompanying 
smoke was simply dreadful. On ^ptember 6 
southwesterly winds prevailed from Tenae^ee 
northward to Lake Superior, and thmice ^ust- 
ward to tlie Canadian maritime province and 


smoke was reported as far south as KnoxviUe, 
westward to Milwaukee, northward to Rockl^e, 
Canada, and eastward to New Brunswidc. To 
show the progr^® eastward of this condition in 
the atmosphere it is necessary to trace the move- 
ment of low-pressnre areas over Canada and 
northern New England, and wateh the accom- 
panying change in wind directions.” The dark- 
ness of the dark day of May, 1780, covered very 
much the same area, with southwest winds and 
occasional light rains, and was undoubtedly of 
the same nature, although in both eases it was 
attributed by the superstitious to superimtural 
causes. On the plains of Tibet, according to 
Marco Polo and other travelers, dark days are 
sometimes caused by clouds of dust so fine and 
light that it is carried to a great distance by 
the wind. Similar days of darkness have been 
caused by clouds of mingled vapor, smoke, and 
dust emanating from volcanic eruptions, al- 
though such clouds do not usually extend to the 
great distances reached by clouds of smoke from 
forest fires. Cases of such volcanic clouds oc- 
curred in connection with the eruption of Mont 
Pel4e and La Soufri5re in the West Indies in 
May, 1902, and Katraai, Alaska, in June, 1912. 

DABXE, William (1736-1801). An Ameri- 
can soldier, born in Philadelphia, but taken 
by his parents to Virginia in 1740. He served 
under Braddock, rose to the rank of colonel in 
the American army during the Revolutionary 
War, and in 1791 commanded the left wing of 
St. Clair’s army, which on November 4 was de- 
feated by the Miami Indians. He was a member 
of the Virginia Legislature and of the Conven- 
tion of 1788, in which he voted for the Federal 
Constitution. 

DABK HOBBE. A term familiarly used in 
the vocabulary of American politics and ap- 
plied to a comparatively unknown man brought 
forth in a nominating convention at the supreme 
moment, as a candidate for office in the place of 
a prominent rival candidate of his own party 
whose nomination would incur the risk of a di- 
vided vote. James K. Polk and Franklin Pierce 
were typical “dark horses” of the Democratic 
party, Rutherford B. Hayes and James A. Gar- 
fidd of the Republican. 

DABK liADY, The. In Shakespeare’s Son- 
nets, tlie woman thought, by those who maintain 
that William Herlwrt is the dedicatee, to be 
Mary Fitton, one of Elizabeth’s maids of honor. 
It is certain that Herbert and she created a 
scandal. Another suggestion, with fewer sup- 
porters, is Penelope Devereux, Lady Rich, the 
“Stella” of Sidney’s sonnets. See also the theory 
advanced in the Comtesse de Chambrun’s The 
Sonnets of Wm. Shakespeare (London and New 
York, 1913). 

DAB^LABTON. A town in Staffordshire, 
England, 4 miles southeast of Wolverhampton. 
It has extensive mines of iron and coal and 
manufactures of hardware. Pop., 1901, 15.395; 
1911, 17,107. 

DABG:JSY, Felix Octavius Cabb (1822-88). 
An Anwrican painter in water color and il- 
lustrator. He was born in Philadelphia and 
was practically self-taught. He illustrated the 
works of Irving, Cooper, Longfellow% Hawthorne, 
Dickens, and Shakespeare, and made 500 draw- 
ings for losing’s History of the Umted States. 
Amoi^ his lithc^aphie illustrations are those 
for the Legmd of Steepy HoUmc, Rtp Tern 
WmklSf and »een« in Indian life. The swing 
and vigor of his style, his facili^* and versa- 
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tility and the high average merit of his miwer- 
008 works, make him cme of the most aote- 
worthy oi Ameriean illiistmtors. lo 1868 he 
published, after a visit to Ettr<^, Bketbhm 
Ahp)€^ with Pm and Penml. His water -color 
paintings of incidents in American hi^ry are 
full of spirit and his bank-ncde vignettes are also 
worthy of mention. Consult F. Weitenkampf, 
AmerUmn Orapkw Art (New York, 1818). 

1>AMLEY, Gmmm (1T85-1846). An English 
poet. He was bom in Dublin in 1786, wi^ 
graduated from Trinity College, Dublin, in 1820, 
and went to Ijondon, where he wrote critical 
papers for the magnsines, and about 1830 joined 
the stajff of the Athenaeum, hemming famous for 
his caustic reviews. He died Kov. 23, 1846. 
Under the inspiration of the Elizabethans Dar? 
ley produced several lyrical dramas containing 
passages of great beauty — Byivia, or the May 
Queen (1827; 2d ed„ 1892), and the inferior 
Thomas d Bechet (1840) and Ethelstan (1841). 
As early as 1822 he had published The Errors 
of Ecstasie, a melodious poem in blank verse, 
followed by LiUan of the Vale ( 1826) , a thrilling 
tale, and his best poem, Xepenthe (1835; re- 
published in 1897). In 1840 he edited the works 
of Beaumont and Fletcher. He also wrote 
several treatises on mathematics, which were 
praised by Carlyle. For specimens of his verse, 
<*onsult- iStedman, P'lcfortan Anthology (New 
York, 1895) ; BtreatfieM, Selections from the 
Poems of (ieorgc Barley (1904); also the 
edition of Colles in the Muses* Library (19(i6). 

DABBING. A mountain range of Western 
Australia, extending nortfi and south for about 
250 miles, parallel with the coast and from 20 
to 70 miles distant (Map: Western Australia, B 
9), It ends near Point d’Entrecasteaux. Its 
highest summit reaches 3500 feet. 

DABLIHO, Grace Hobsley (1815-42). An 
English heroine. She was born in Bamborough, 
Northumberland, the daughter of William Dar- 
ling, lighthouse keeper on Longstone, one of the 
Fame Islands. On the morning of Bept. 7, 
1838, the steamer Forfarshire was wrecked near 
the lighthouse, and all but nine of the 63 
passengers perished. In spite of the danger of 
such an undertaking the father and daughter 
made a trip to where the survivors lay and 
rescued four men and a woman in the first 
trip, and William Darling and two of the res- 
cued men returned and brought off the four 
others. News of the exploit was received with 
great enthusiasm by the English people, and by 
popular subscription the sura of £750 was raised 
for the heroine and £270 for the father. Both 
father and daughter were rewarded with gold 
ratals. Consult Grace Darling : Her True Story, 
from Unpublished Papers in the Possession of 
the Family (1880), and Mabie, Heroine that 
Every Child Sho uld K wm (New York, 1908). 

DABLIKG BIVEB (named in honor of Sir 
Ralph Darling, Governor of New South Whales, 
1825-31), or Babwon Riveb. An Australian 
stream, the most important tributary of the 
Murray (Map: New ^uth Wal^ B 2). It 
rises in southeastern Queensland, flows through 
New South Wales, and joins the Murray on the 
Victorian border, Its length being 1160 miles. 
The area of its basin is about S^,000 square 
mil^. During the dry ernmn its course is 
marked by a sutx^iffiicm of pools or small lakc^; 
but during the winter, when it is subj^ to 
sudden floods, it is navigable by Rght-draft 
sl^n^rs for over 600 miles to Bcurke, the t«r- 
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but a d^rt in the dry aasaus. 

DAB^XNGTCkH. A parliamentary and Mu- 
nicipal bm*o«^h and market toim in Durham 
Oo., England, on the Skerne, nmr its junction 
with the Tees, ’8 mil^ miu^ of Durham Ci^ 
(Map: England, E 2). The town is laid out in 
wide and regular streets and has a ^acioua 
market place. The parish churvh of St. Cuth- 
bert, a hand^me Early English edifice, was 
foimd^ about 1160 by Bishop Pudsey. It is 
built in the form of » ero'«s. It received its 
charter of incorporation in 1867, has owned ite 
gas and water works since 1854, and raaiittalns 
public baths and markets. Us principal manu- 
factures are iron, worsteds, carpets, bricks, 
stone, bri%e material, gun castings, and shells, 
and there are extensive locomotive works be- 
longing to the Northeastern Railway . The first 
passenger railway in England optwatod by steam 
was opened in 1825 betwecui Darlington and 
Stockton. Pop., 1891, 38,000; 1001, 44,511; 

1911, 55,631. At Oxen-le-field, 3 inilca from 
Darlington, are curious cavities of unknown 
origin, called Hell Kettles. From Anglo-Saxon 
times till 1867 Darlington was under the au- 
thority of the BislK^ of Durham. Consult 
Longstaffe, History atid Antiquities of Darling- 
ton (I.iOiidon. 1854). 

DABDIKGTON. A town and the county 
seat of Darlington Co., S 70 miles (direct) 
east-northeast of Columbia, on the Atlantic 
Coast Line and the South Carolina Western 
railroads (Map: South Carolina, K 2). It 
carries on a considerable trade in cotton, tobacco, 
and grain, the principal products of tlie sur- 
rounding agricultural region, and manufactures 
cottonseed oil, cotton goods, and fertilizers. 
Pop., 1900, 3028: 1910, 3780. 

DABLINGTON, James Henky (1856- ). 

An American bishop, born in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
He was educated at New York and Princeton 
universities and at Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary. In 1882 he was ordained a priest in the 
Protestant Episcopal church. Thereafter he was 
assistant (1882-83) and rector (188.3-1905) of 
Christ Church, Brooklyn, and archdeacon of 
Brooklyn (1896-98) ; and in 1905 he was elected 
first Bishop of Harrisburg. In 1902-03 he lec- 
tured at New York University and m 1910-11 he 
served as chaplain of the Masonic Grand I.^ige 
of Pennsylvania. He edited The Hymnal of the 
Church and wrote Pastor and People (1902). 

DABIiINGTON, W^ILLIAM (1782-1863). An 
American botanist, born at Birmingham, Pa. 
In 1806 he went to India, and on returning pub- 
lished an account of hts voyage. He was a 
noiember of Congress in 1815-17 and again in 
1819-23. At Westchester, Pa., he founded an 
athenaum, an academy, and a society of natural 
history. Among his publteations are; Mutual 
Influence of H^its and Disease (1804), Agri- 
cultural Chemistry; Agricultural Botany 
(1847); Memorial of John Bartram (1849). 
The California pitcher plant was named Darling- 
tonta mhformea for him. 

DABGKBSTBTBB, Aqhes Maby Fbaxces. 
See Ronmsov, AojfKs Maby Frances. 

DAB3CESTETEB,dkrm'8te-tltr', James { 1840- 
94). A French Orientalist, whose eminence was 
achieved especially in the field of Iranian scholar- 
ship. He was bom, of Jewish parentage, at Chli- 
teau-Salins, io Lorraine. He was ^ucated at 
the Ly4^ Bonaparte, Paris, from which he grad- 
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witib honor# in 1«#7, wh^ he 

h^m to flerote fiioi^If to Orienliyi phiM^pr, 
Omei^ under the guidance of the gifmi Miclei 
In 1877 he was Appf^^ AsdsAmt 
pr^emm of Zend at the Bcole des H&nt^ Etudes 
A^ in 1885 was advanced to the prcifc#«Kn*8hip 
of Irtaian languages and litemture at the Gol> 
Uge de France. In 1886 he visits India, to 
make ^cial philol^ical res^reh^ in connec- 
tion with the sacr^ Imoks of the Parsis, and 
was afterward honored hy an appointment as 
fellow of Bombay University, Aft«r the death 
of Henan be became s^jretory of the Socl4t6 
Asiatique de Paris and was likewise busily en- 
gaged as an editor of a leading political and 
literary periodical, La Berne de Paris, during 
the last years of his life. His writings in the 
held of Avestan philcdqgy and Zoroastrianism 
are of prime importonce, even if his theories, 
which are often very radical, cannot always be 
accepted. Among his works may be mentioned; 
Hmrmtdl et AmereUt, Essat mr la mythologie 
de VApeata (1875) ; Ortnazd et Ahriman, leurs 
miginea et leur histotre (1877); Etudes 
iramennm (2 vole., 1883) ; Esaais orientauw 
(1883) ; Chants populaires des Afghans (1888- 
M) ; Les pr ophites d' J srael {ld^2) ; and his most 
important work, Le Zend-Avesta j Traduction 
nmvelle (3 vols„ 1882-93). Besides his Oriental 
work, he wrote a volume of Essais de UttSrature 
anglaise (1883), and a volume on Slmkespeare 
(1889) for the Collection des Olassiques popw 
lairea. A number of his literary essays have been 
translated into English by Helen Jastrow ( Boston, 
1895) and by his wife (London, 1896). Consult 
Brdal, “James Darmesteter,’* in the Annuaire de 
Vioole des hautea Hudea (Pans, 1896). 

BABXSTABT, dhrm^stdt (Ger., city of the 
Darm, the river near which the city lies). The 
capital of the Grand Duchy of Hesse (and of 
Starkenburg Province), Germany, and residence 
of the Grand Duke, about midway between the 
Rhine and the Main, at the northwestern ex- 
tremity of the Odenwald, and 17 miles south of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main (Map: Germany, C 4). 
It consists of an old and new town, the streets 
of the former being narrow and crooked, but 
those of the latter broad and handsome, 
exhibiting many imposing specimens of architec- 
ture. Its principal square, the Luisenplatz, 
adorned with a lofty column, surmounted by a 
bronze statue of Grand Duke Louis I, who 
founded the new town, contains the post office, 
the government building, and the old palace. 
The Luisenplatz is crossed by the Rheinstrasse, 
the most important street in Darmstadt. The 
grattd*ducal palace, surrounded by pleasant gar- 
dens, was begun in the fifteenth century, nut 
practically rebuilt in the early part of the 
eighteenth. It contains a valuable libiary of 
over 564,000 volumes, an arehseologicw.! c^lec- 
tion, and a picture gallery with some good ex- 
amples of the early German and Duteh masters. 
The ehef-d*0BUvre is the “Madonna of the Burgo- 
master Meyer,** by Holbein the Younger. Promi- 
nent among numerous churches are the Stadt- 
kirche, wtto the handsome monument of Land- 
grave Geor|^ I, and the Roman Oatbcdic church 
built after the Pantheon at Rome, witii a lofty 
dome support by 28 columns. Other noteble 
features include the new palace, tiie palace of 
Prince Heniy, the old and new town halls, 
theatre, and the Herrngarten, a fine public gar- 
den and park. The town*# affairs are adminis- 
tered by a municipal imuneil of 42, and an exec- 


utive bmird of 3 membH^rs, It owns its wal^ 
supply a^ op®ral^ gas works and am el^tem- 
Ught plant. Its edumtional institutions indude 
a technical high i^hool (1392 studente in 1913), 
two ^mnasia, an artisans’ ^h<K>l, and a ^hocd 
of agriculture. Among its charitable in^ltu- 
tions are a municipal hospital and the AJUee and 
provincial hospitals. 

Darmstadt is a manufacturing town of grow- 
ing importance. The chief articles of manufac- 
ture are machinery, carpets, hats, td^acco, 
chemicals, ®:ientiflc instruments, playing cards, 
and beer. Darmstadt is an important railway 
centee. An electric street railway accommodates 
internal traffic. The famous chemist Justus von 
Liebig was a native of the town, and the com- 
(lofer Flotow died here. To the east of the town 
is the palace of RosenhShe, with the grand-ducal 
mausoleum, containing the tombs of the Grand 
Duke Louis IV and his wife, Princes Alice, 
daughter of Queen Victoria of England. Pop., 
1890, 66,000; 1900, 72,381; 1910, 87,089. 

Darmstadt appears as Darmundstadt in the 
eleventh century. It acquired municipal rights 
in 1330 and became in 1667 the capital of Hesse- 
Darmstadt. It was burned by the French in 
1688 and 1693, but attained great prosperity 
towards the end of the eighteenth century. Con- 
sult Zemin and WOrner, Darmstadt und seine 
Umgehung (Zurich, 1890). 

DAB^EXi (Fr. dial, darnelle; probably from 
OF. darne, stupid, Dan. daare, fool, so called 
from its supposed stupefying power), Lohum 
temulentum. A grass of the same genus with 
the valuable rye grass (q.v.), an annual, com- 
mon in grain fields in England and in many 
parts of continental Europe, and introduced in 
some parts of the United States. This grass has 
from ancient times been reputed to have a nar- 
cotic, poisonous seed, to which many bad effects 
were ascribed. Lindley, in his Medical and 
(Economical Botany, published in 1849, ascribes 
narcotic and acrid qualities to darnel seed. 
Recent investigations have shown the presence 
of a fungus in the grain of this grass, and to it 
the poisonous qualities are attributed. The 
fungus seems to be almost always present in 
the seed of this species and less frequent in the 
other species of the genus. 

BAB^ELL, Henby Faulkner (1831- ). 

An English Protestant Episcopal clergyman, bom 
in London and educated at Dublin and Cam- 
bridge. He was principal of Hellmuth Ladies’ 
College at London, Ontario, in 1874-83, and 
rector of a church at Avon, N. Y., in 1883- 
1904, and of St. Mary’s, Detroi^ in 1904-07. 
His publications include : Philip Ha^lehrooh 
( 1887 ) ; The Craze of Christum Englehart 
(1890); Songs of the Season (1895). 

BABNl^AIi, dftr'nfi’taP. Tbe impital of a 
canton in the Department of Seine-Interieure, 
France, at the confluence of the Aubette and 
Rebec, a suburb of Rouen (Map; France, N., 
G 3). Its Botewerthy buildings are the Gothic 
church of Lca^-Pacm, a fine early sixteenth-cmi- 
tury belfry, and the town hall. The town com- 
mands a good view of B;oumi. It has important 
manufactures of woolens, imlieo, <mtton goods, 
and cast iron. Pop.. 1901, ^26 ; 1911, 7218. 

XIABB^OTG BEEBIdB. A dragon fly, or 
damsel fly; supposed by ignorant folk to 
attenqitiiq^ to pi«roe and ^*sew up” erne’s ^rs 
or do otoer mischief as it darte about one’s 
head; hence the tm*m is frequently extended to 
“d^Ps dwraing needftc,’* DnAooN Fly. 




1. SAND DARTER (Ammocrypta petiucidai. 4. YELLOW-BELLIED SMNFISH (Lepomt# auritu*). 

2. BLACK-BANDED SUNFJSH ( Meaogonistus chaetodoo) 5. BLUE OR COPPER-NOSED SUNFISH (Lepomla paF 

3. COMMON SUNFISH OR PUMPKIN-SEED ^ Eupomotle lldua). 

gitobosus). 6. JOHNNY DARTER (Boleosoma nigrum). 
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SgsniT Stsewabt, er ^tcjjhp, 
Lofi) (1545-671, Tlte seeoM liits^nd «f Mary, 
Quem of The hot eldest somriog 

son of the Bari of Lennox by Lady Margaret 
Donglas, nieee of Henry VIII, he was born, Dec. 
7, 1546, at Temple Kewsam, Yorkshire, where 
he received a private education. He was hand- 
some and of accomplished manners, but destitute 
of moral and intellectual pomer. He married 
Mary on July 20, 1666, but soon di^usted her 
by intomperance, profligacy, and insolence. As 
an accessory to the assassinaticm of Kiaaio, he 
intensified Mary^s hatred by holding her while 
the deed was committed in her presence. While 
recovering from an illness, he met his death in 
an isolate house which was blown up by the 
Earl of Bothw’eli, Feb. 9, 1567. The question of 
Mary’s complicity in the deed will probably 
always remain one of the problems of history. 
See Maby Stuabt. 

DRABBEST, dar-rgst', Heinrich Ludwig 
(1822 or 1823-75). A German astronomer. He 
was born in Berlin and studied astronomy there 
under Encke. He was subsequently connected 
with the observatories of Berlin and Leipzig and 
became in 1852 professor in the Leipzig Uni- 
versity. In 1857 he became professor of as- 
tronomy in Copenhagen, where he died. His im- 
portant publications include: Resultate aus 
Beobachtungen der Nebelflecke und Sternhaufen 
(1857); Siderum ebulosorum Ob»ervahones 
Batmtcfiscs (1867), Vniersiichtingen uber dte 
nehulosen Sterne tn Bezug auf ihre spektral- 
analytischen Eigewichaften (1872); and numer- 
ous astronomical papers in scientific Journals. 
His original observations include discoveries of 
several comets, and of the planet Freia (1862). 

DABT. See Dace. 

DABT'EB (so called from the quick motion). 
One of a group of small fresh-water fishes of 
the perch family, peculiar to the United States. 
None is more than 10 inches in length, and the 
least is only U/g inches long — ^the smallest 
spiny-rayed fish known. All are powerful swim- 
mers and have been spoken of by Forbes as con- 
centrated rather than dw'arfed fishes. “They 
have developed,” he says, “an activity and hardi- 
hood, a vigor of life, and a glow of high color 
almost unknown among brook fishes elsewhere.” 
They have been the subject of special study by 
Dr. D. S. Jordan, who tells us that most of 
them prefer clear running water, where they 
lie on the bottom concealed under stones, dart- 
ing, when frightened or hungry, with great 
velocity for a short distance, then stopping as 
suddenly. All are carnivorous and feed chiefly 
on the larvae of flies. These beautiful and very 
interesting little fishes exist in great variety 
throughout the central and southern United 
States and are universally known to country 
boys as “Johnny darters,” a name particularly 
given to a typical species {Boleoaoma nigrum). 
A few others of the lar^r ones have r«:eived 
other names locally, as the i^nd darter (Am- 
moerypta pellumda), indicating the preference 
of its genus for sandy bottoms. This fish is very 
transparent and, when disturbed, plunges into 
the sand. (See Plate of DABTiass and Sun- 
PiSH.) Exi^llent popular accounts will be 
found in the Amerimn Naturahst for 1878 and 
1880; and a full history of the group in Jordan 
and Evermsnn’s Fuhes of Borth Amorim, pp. 
1016-1105 (Washington, 1806). 

DABTEB, or Snake Bibd. A name given to 
<Nsrtaiii iteganopode birds, nearly allied to cor- 


morants, but havii^ a bill Icmger tikf 
h^, porifeotly dtn^r, and ^fp- 

jH>inted| and also r^aarkable for the 
length of the neck, whldi has obtained for thorn 
the name “snake birds.” generally live In 

pairs near bodies of fr^h water. If alarms 
while sitting on a branch over a stream or by 
the edge of a lake, they drop quietly into the 
water, sink gently benmth the surface, and dis- 
appear; or they may fly upward and eirda 
about like a hawk. They make rude nests upon 
trees and lay chalky-bhie eggs. They mt gr»t 
quantities of fish, which they kill % a quidk, 
snakelike darting forward of the beak, 

impaling the prey, which is then flung into the 
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air, caught in the mouth, and swallowed entire. 
Four species are known, constituting the family 
AnhlngidoB. One species occurs in Africa, one 
in southern Asia, one in Australia, and one in 
tropical and subtropical America. The last 
(Anj^ttipa anhinga) is sometimes called the 
water turkey and wanders in summer as far 
north as southern Illinois. It is a handsome 
bird, about 3 feet long, glossy black, the back 
marked with numerous ailvery-wldit* spots 
or streaks. .See Plate of Fishing Birds, and 
Colored Plate of Eggs of Water and Game 
Birds. 

DABT'FOBD (AS. Darentford). A towm in 
Kent, England, 14 miles east-southeast of Lon- 
don Bridge, on the Darent, about 3 miles from 
its junction with the Thames (Map: Taindon and 
Vicinity, F 11). It lies in a narrow valley be- 
tween tw'o steep hills. It has large powder and 
paper mills, also manufactures of oil, iron, 
machinery, and chemicals. One of the first 
paper mills in England was built here by Spiel- 
man, jeweler to Quwn Elizabeth in 1590. The 
City of London Lunatic Asylum is situated here, 
and there are interesting ruins of a nunnery, 
founded 1355 by Edw'ard III. Wat Tyler’s in- 
surrection, in the reign of Richard II, broke 
out at Dartford in 1381. Pop., 1891, 12,000; 
1901, 18.600; 1911, 39,909. 

DABTGJCOOB (named from the river Dart, 
which rises in the r^on). A granitic table- 
land in the southwest of Devonshire, England, 
remarkable for its wild, rugged scenery and cy- 
clopean relics of aboriginal inhabitants (Map; 
England, C 6). Dartmoor proper (or tlie an- 
cient forest of that name) and the outlying 
common lands are about 20 miles square This 
moorland region, encircle by a natural ram- 
part and moated by deep valleys, has a consid- 
erable elevation above the surrounding country 
and culminate In Yes Tor, 2077 f^t above sea 
level. Copper is foubd, and at Wh^l, Duchy, 
and Birch Tor are pr^^uctive tin mines. The 
largest kaolin works in England are at Lee 
Moor, which is also the seat of a metc^orological 
observatory. The soil is composed chiefly of 
peat, which in the bottoms has accumulated In 
some places to the depth of 25 feet, and it resti 
on a subsoil of fine sand. Many of the well- 
watered dells and ravines are fertile, while 
whole moor affords pasturage for ^tle, sheep, 
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Wethers, a fine gpe^imen helow Sittoford Tor 
of what is now styled a Drnidical temple, the 
vestif^ of a large abongiiial villa^ at Giims- 
pound, the crointech at Drewstei^ton, logans, 
stone avenues, dolmens, barrows, cairns, rock 
pillars, and ancient trackwaya 

During the long war with Napoleon a priM)n, 
now used for convicts, was er^ted in western 
Bartmcwr for French captives. Prince Town 
sprang up close by and soon be^me a thriving 
place. During the war with the United States 
(181^15) many <»ptured Americans were con- 
fined at Dartmoor. Dabtmoob Massacbe. 

The castle, manor, and forest of Dartmoor 
were granted by Henry III to his brother Rich- 
ard, Earl of Cornwall, and since 1337 Dart- 
moor has be®B, in part, permanently annexed to 
the Duchy of Cornwall. Dartmoor figures con- 
spicuously in poetry and romance. Consult 
Rowe, A Perambulation* of the Ancient and Royal 
Forcei of Dartmoor, etc. (Plymouth and Lon- 
don, 3d ed., 1806), and R. Baring Gould, Book of 
Dartmoor (London, 1000). 

DJJtTMOOB MASSACBE, The. Tlie killing 
(April 6, 1815) by a company of English sol- 
diers of some American prisoners, who, together 
with 6000 others, had been confined in the Dart- 
moor (England) prison for several months after 
the close of the War of 1812 between England 
and the United States. To quell what they re- 
guarded as a mutiny and to thwart an apparent 
effort at escape, the prison guard, probably under 
orders from C'apt. T. G. Rhortland, their com- 
manding officer, fired upon the prisoners, killing 
seven and wounding about 60 — 30 of them dan- 
gerously. ITie Americans at the time regarded 
this as an act of wanton murder, but it was 
pronounced justifiable by a joint commission, 
w'hich, however, acquitted the prisoners of the 
charge of organizing a mutiny or of planning an 
escape. The British government soon afterward 
promoted Rhortland, hut made liberal provision 
for the families of those who had been killed or 
permanently disabled. Consult Andrews, The 
Ptuioners* Memoirs: or, Dartmoor Prison (New 
York, 1852), and CoW), A Breen Hand's First 
Cruise, Together with Five Months in Dartmoor 
(Boston, 1841). 

DABTMOOB PBISON. See Dabtmoob, and 

Dabtmoob Massacre. 



A mofm {AomH* Mtiaia). 

ft. Adult motib; b, di^[Kmt ot c^gp)*. e. eatcori^lar (a <rat« 
wwiBi)> A hMid of oaWupitha'. 


DABT MOTH. A noctuid moth of the genim 
A gratis, wli^e ^tm*pillars are cutworms, some- 
time caU^ "climbing cutworms.” A specie 


DABT1»H7TH C^LXiEOE 

Y&tf widespread in bedh Europe and America is 
Agrotia muma, whose wings expand ini^m 
The fore wings are grayish brown vari^pdted 
with black; the Jiind wings wMtirii, deepening 
into brownish towards the margin. The cater- 
pillar is n^rly 2 inches long when mature and 
18 of a dull flesh color mottled with brown and 
black. When rmdy to pupate, it descends and 
forma a smooth cavity in the ground for that 
purpose. These caterpillars f^ on the l^v^ 
of fruit-bearing trees and shrubs. 

DABTMOUTH, dfirt'muth. A town of Hali- 
fax Co., Nova Scotia, Canada, situated on Hali- 
fax harbor, opposite the city of Halifax, of which 
it is practically a suburb connected by a 15- 
minute service of ferries (Map: Nova Scotia, 
F 4). It is the terminus for the Halifax and 
Eastern Railway. It contains handsome resi- 
dences, the provincial asylum for lunatics, and 
a park. The manufactured products include 
sugar, lumber, spice, scMip, chocolate, cordage, 
corn meal, beer, skates, and bolts. There are 
also boiler works, rolling mills, and a marine 
railway. Dartmouth, founded in 1749, was de- 
stroyed by Indians in 1751. Fort Clarence, be- 
low the town, commands the narrow and dan- 
gerous eastern passage, which was considered 
impassable for large vessels until 1862, when the 
Confederate steamer Tallahassee escaped through 
it. Pop., 1901, 4806; 1911, 5058. 

DARTMOUTH. A town and seaport of 
Devonshire, England, built in terraces on a 
steep slope 300 to 400 feet high on the river 
Dart, 27 miles east of Plymouth, and not far 
from the sea (^lap: England, C 6). The streets 
are narrow, and many of the houses have the 
old-style overhanging stories, proiecting gables, 
and wood carvings. In St. Saviour’s Chuich, 
of the fourteenth century, are a richly sculp- 
tured stone pulpit, a highly ornamented, painted, 
and gilt interior, a carved rood loft, and inter- 
esting monuments. A battery and the remains 
of a castle built during tlie reign of Henry VII 
stand at the entrance to the excellent harbor. 
In the ri'ver above the town is anchored the 
cadet training ship Britannia. The commerce 
and shipping trade of Dartmouth are of con- 
siderable importance. Its fisheries are exten- 
sive, it is a coaling station for the south coast, 
and has shipyards, pamt factories, breweries, 
and engineering works. It has a resident 
United States consular agent. Pop., 1901, 
6579; 1911, 7005. Sir Humphrey Gilbert, the 
Newfoundland explorer, was bom near the town. 
At Dartmouth, in 1190, the CruMiders, under 
Richard Cceur de Lion, embarked for the Holy 
Land. Its earliest-known charter dates from 
1342. The French burned the town in the time 
of Richard II, but w’ere repulsed in another at- 
tack on it in 1404. In the Civil War of the 
seventeenth century it was captured by the 
Royalists under Prince Maurice and retaken by 
the Parliamentarians under Fairfax. 

DARTMOUTH. A town in Bristol (Do., 
Mass., about o miles «>uth of New Bedford, on 
the Paskaraansett River (Map: Mas^achusette, 
F 6). It is in a region of summer rmirte and 
contains three public libraries. There are poul- 
try and dairying inter^ts and manufactories 
of box boards. Pop., 1900, 3669; 1910, 4378. 

DABTMOUra COULMGm. An institution 
for higher education situated at Hanover, N. H. 
Dartmouth originated in Moor’s Indian Charity 
Schoed, organi^ about 1750 at Iteteinon. Ckmn., 
by the Rev. El^ysar Whedlock, and reiving 
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Moor, or More, in 17§S. Snp|>ort for the i^iool 
came from gifts made chi^y by the general 
courts of Mai^ebiisetts Bay and New Hamp- 
shire and by pmons in England interested in 
the proj«5t of edueatiiig the Indians. This in- 
terest was fostered by Sampan Oceom, an In- 
dian pimeher and pupil of Dr. I^^eelock, who 
toured England and Scotland in 1766-67, rais- 
ing funds for the ^hooL The proceeds, some 
£10,000, were intrusted to a bcmrd of trustees, 
of whom the Earl of Dartmouth was chairman. 
Encouraged by this success, plans were made 
for the enlargement of the school, so that both 
whites and Indians might be taught, and for 
placing it upon a legal and permanent basis. 
Largely through the influence of John Went- 
worth, Governor of New Hampshire, large tracts 
of land were given by that province on the pres- 
ent site of the coll«^, and in 1769 George III 
granted a royal charter to ‘"Dartmouth College” 
— ^named in honor of its patron, the Earl. At 
the same time Moor’s School was made a sepa- 
rate institution, thou^ under the control of 
the same trustees as those of the college. This 
school was maintained until 1849 and still re- 
tains a le^l if fictional existence under the 
title “Tlie President* of Moor’s Charity School.” 
Dr. Wheelock was made the first president of 
the collie and retaine<l office until 1779, when 
he uas succeeded by his son John. In 1816, a 
religious controversy having arisen, the Legis- 
lature of New Hampshire passed acts intended 
to deprive the trusts of authority and to take 
to itself the control of the institution. These 
acts were sustained by the State court, but were, 
in 1819, upon argument by Daniel Webster 
(q.v.), invalidated by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, which declared the orij^nal 
charter to constitute an inviolable private 
trust. (See Dabtmouth Coixeoe Case.) Dart- 
mouth comprises the College; the Medical 
School, founded in 1798; the Thayer School of 
Chil Engineering, founded in 1867 ; and the 
Amos Tuck School of Administration and Fi- 
nance, founded in 1900. The Chandler School 
of Arts and Sciences, founded in 1851, was 
merged into the college in 1893 as the Chand- 
ler Scientific Course. In 1866 the New Hamp- 
shire Collie of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
was established by the State in connection with 
Dartmouth, but was asparated from the college 
in 1893 and moved to Durham, N. H. The 
course of the Medical School was reduced in 
1913 to two years of preparatory medical work 
in conjunction with undergraduate courses lead- 
ing to the bachelor’s de^ee. Dartmouth thus 
offers no degree in medicine, but makes possible 
a ready transition from coll^^ to advanced 
standing in metropolitan professional schools 
which offer unusual clinical facilities. The 
couri^s of the Thayer and Am€» Tuck schools 
are two years; but the first year in any of the 
graduate schools may, under certain restric- 
tions, he credited also as the last year in the 
undergraduate school. 

Degrees are conferred in arto, science, civil 
engineering, and commercial scienre. The col- 
lege buildings, numbering some 40, include labo- 
ratories, an observatory, two medical buildings, 
dormitori€«, a large dining 'hall, and commons. 
There is, beside, the Mmrj Hitchcock Memorial 
Hospital, having lecsture and clinic fadliti^ at 
the dispo^l of the Mediml School. The library 
repr^ents the aremnulafaons of a rentury and 
Voi*. VI.— 33 
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and 20,000 p^mphlcta. The i^udent ^rollmeni 
in 1913 wms 13^, of whom 21 were in the 
Medical School, 87 in the Thayer l^hool, and 
64 in the Amea Tm* Sdtool. The presidemts 
of the oolli^ have been: Blearer Wheelock, 
1769-79; John Wheelock, 1779-1815; Francis 
Brown, 1815-20; I^ie! Dana, 1820-21; Ben- 
nett Tyler, 1821-28; Nattiaa Lord, 1828-68; Asa 
Dodge Smith, 1863-77; Samuel Ctoloord Bart- 
lett, 1877-^; William Jewett Tucker, 1898- 
1909; Ernest Pox Nichols, 1909- 

DAJtTMOtTTSt OOXiIJIQF OAWE, One of 
the most important and far-reaching decisions 
in constitutional law ever decided by the Uni^ 
States Supreme Court. The charter of l^rt- 
mouth College was ^panted by the British crown 
in 1769, incorporating 12 persons by the name 
of the Trustees of Ihirtmouth Colle^% and giv- 
ing them full power to govern the college and to 
fill all vacancies in their body. In 1816 the 
Legislature of New Hampshire passed an act 
amending the original charter, providing for the 
appointment of 11 new trustees by the Governor 
of the State, and for a board of oversei^rs to 
inspect and control the conduct of the trustees. 
The old trustees refused to accept the amended 
charter, and brought suit aminst the officers 
of the new board who had emtained possession 
of the college property. The Supreme Court of 
New Hampshire upheld the constitutionality of 
the statute, and the case was then taken on writ 
of error to the Supreme Court of the United 
Stat^. For the plaintiffs the main argument 
was made by Daniel Webster (q.v.), and for the 
defendants by William Wirt (q.v.), Attorney- 
General of the United States. In its decision, 
handed down in 1819, and in which all but one 
of the Justices concurred, the court held, through 
Chief Justice Marshall, that the acts of the 
New Hampshire I.<egi8lature in question were 
unconstitutional and void. The college was de- 
clared to be a private and not a public corpora- 
tion; the charter of such a corporation was de- 
clared to be a contract between the crown (to 
whose obligations the State of New Hampshire 
had succeeded) and the corporators and their 
successors, and the State statuto which attempted 
to change the charter without the consent of 
the corporation was held to be within the pro- 
hibition of the Federal Constitution, that *‘no 
State shall . . . pass any . . . law impairing 
the obligation of contracts.” The conrequences 
of this decision have been very far-reaching, 
both in securing the inviolability of private 
trusts and in limiting State sovereignty and 
extending, through the Federal courts, the au- 
thority of the Federal Constitution. The prin- 
ciples of the decision liave been reputedly ap- 
plied, and in some important respecte limit^ 
both by Federal and State courts. The ease is 
report^ in 1 New Hampshire BeportSf 111, and 
4 Wheaton {United States) Reports, 618. For 
favorable commento cm the decision, consult: 
Kent, Commentarim &n Amertoaa iJaw, vol. i 
(Boston, 1884), Leet. xix; Story, Commentaries 
on the Constitute of the United States, vol. ii 
(ib., 1891 >; Ponom'oy, Introduction to the Conr 
stitutiondl Law of the United States (0fch 
B<^n, 1886) ; Maim, Popular Covernment 
(London, 1885). For a searching criticism of 
the case, consult Shirley, The Dartmouth College 
Causes (St. hmia, 1879), and Walkm*, The 
Dartmouth College Case. 

DAMTOM, Hmmm (1865- ). 
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n.f^4 Vacated la the pibiie »^hocd8« fit was a 
ebimiAt to* four years aud in 1886 b^ame i^eolo- 
gist to the United States Geol^kaJi Survey, 
from wbkb in IWO he was transferred to the 
post of i^lc^st to the Bureau of Mines <d the 
Q<^<^ea} Survey. His Judies in water analy- 
sis when he was a young chemist led to the wm- 
demnation of many insanitaiy^ wcdla, and much 
of his later work vnm in pFV^nment reports on 
artMian waters and structmral mai^ri^s. He 
edited the Survey*# first hlMiography of North 
American g^h^, from 1788 to 1801, in Survey 
Bulletin m (Um)^ 

DABU, dA*n^', Pikbm: Ahtoine NofcL Bbuno 
(1767-1829). A French historian, poet, and 
statesman, born at Montpellier, Jan. 12, 1767. 
He entered the army in 1783, was imprisoned 
(1792-93) on a charge of treason to the Repub- 
lic for 18 months, during which he produced a 
creditable translation of Horace. One of Napo- 
leon’s most trusted lieutenants, owing to his 
undisputed probity and signal administrative 
qualities, be held ^me of the most exalted posi- 
tions in the Empire, such as Councilor of State, 
itttendant g6n4ral de la maison militaire, Secre- 
tary of Stete, and Minister of War. He was in 
ehaiige of the Commissary Department of the 
Grand Army during the campaign of 1812 and 
also during the retreat through Russia. During 
the Restoration he was made intendant general 
by l^mis XVI II in 1814. At the second Restora- 
tion be retired for a time (1815-19) to private 
life and study, but was made member of the 
Chamber of Peers in 1819 and became a distin- 
guished defender of cmistitutional liberty. He 
wrote some important jMimphlets on free speech 
and even defended the educational theories of 
Rousseau. In spite of his military and political 
activity, his literary production was of such 
excellence that he was elected to the Acad^mie 
Frangaise and later named its president. He 
died on his estate, near Meulan, Sept. 5, 1829. 
His Bistoire de la rSpuhUgue de Fentse and Hts- 
tmre dee duce de Bretagne (1826) are impartial, 
erudite, and accurate. Sainte-Beuve devotes 
three articles to him in the Causeries (vol. ix). 
A Life by Viennet is prefixed to the fourth edi- 
tion of Bistoire de la ripublique de Vemae 
1863). 

D’AfitTEICOfiT, d&’rus'mON', Frances. See 

Wamaf, Fanny. 

DAB^WBH. A town of lAincashire, England, 
on the river Darwen, situated amid moorland 
hills, 3% miles south of Blndcburn and 18 miles 
northwest of Manchester (Map? England, D 3). 
'Ihe town is irregularly built and unattractive. 
It owes Its importance to a trade with India 
and China in calicoes, for which it employs a, 
large nwinber of spindles and looms. The India 
Mm, one of the finest in the «)untry, covers an 
area of 31,000 ^uare feet and runs 160,000 
spindles. The town also contoins papw-staimng 
worlm, paper manufactories, ealico-printiBg ea- 
tabllshnMeaiti, works for the manufacture of fire 
brinAmt i^nM paper, tll^, and sanitary tubes, 
irem and trai^ founding, bleaching, machine and 
reed milking. €^1 mines and i^one quarries 
also find employment iw a considerable number 
of tlm Inhahitanhi, It has numerous places of 
worship, large and commodious Mhools for idt* 
m^tary eduoallmi» todbntcal schools, and a oo* 
^^aUve public hall. The municipality owns 
gas, water, electric light supply, treunwaya, 
slau^terk»u^s, uaaii:^, puMie bato«^ ir«s li* 


hrary^ tedboi^ schodi, canetezy, satmaam* 
dwellings, and lo^ng house, and a modern 
tem of mwf^m di^mil for fertilizing purpc^ea. 
The place was Imown as Ovear Darwen frcma the 
reign of l^nry II and with i^veral hamlets was 
incorporated in 1878 as the municipal borough 
of Darwen. Pop., 1851, 11,702; 1891, 34,192; 
1901,, 38,212; 1911, 40,344. i Consult Shaw, Bis- 
tory of Danoen (lAmdon, 1891). 

BAB^XriH, CHABms Robeet (1809-82). 
The greatest English naturalist of the nineteenth 
century. He was born at Shrewsbury, Feb. 12, 
1809, the son of Dr. Robert W. Darwin, FJLS., 
and ^andson of Erasmus Darwin (q.v.). His 
mother was a daughter of Josiah Wedgwood, the 
famous manufacturer of p<d;tery. Aftor attend- 
ing a public school at Shrewsbury for some 
years, he studied at Edinburgh University for 
two sessions, and then at Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, where he took his degree of BAl. m 
1831, His father had originally intended him 
for the Church, but hereditary tendencies 
towards natural history led him in another 
direction. Shortly after graduation he seized 
an opportunity to go around the world as natu- 
ralist in H. M. S. Beagle, ccanmanded by Captain 
Fitzroy, R.N. This expedition which continued 
from Dec. 27, 1831, to Cct,' 2, 1836, and spent 
much time in making surveys of southern South 
America, afforded Darwin a great opportunity 
for making original obsen’ations and for con- 
templation. It was, indeed, his studies on the 
fauna of the Galapagos Islands that planted 
the germ of his evolutionary theories. The ac- 
count of his voyage, finally (I860) entitled Voy- 
age of a Naturahat on U. M, 8. Beagle, which 
has pa^ed through many editions, is a classic 
work and shows a degree of intelligence in the 
author that promised great things for his fu- 
ture. This voyage had a marked effect on Dar- 
w'in’s health, leaving him with a tendency 
towards nausea which during life permitted of 
only a limited amount of work each day. In 
the seclusion of his country place at Down the 
great thinker was able by steady application, 
despite his disability, to produce his great 
works. 

The scientific outcome of his voyage was a 
series of important books. In 1839 was pub- 
lished his first Journal of Researches; in 1840- 
43 the Zoology of the Voyage of H. M, 8. Beagle, 
published by the government and edited by 
Danvin; in 1842, The Structure and Dtstrtbu- 
Uon of Coral Reefs, in which was proposed the 
theory of the origin of coral reefs that is most 
generally held to-day; in 1844, Geological Ob- 
serrationa on Volcanic Islands; and in 1846, 
his Geological Ohaermtiom on South Amet'ica. 
Darwin’s valuable Monograph of the Cirripedm 
(1851-65) was the immediate outcome of his 
voyage and remains to-day the standard sys- 
tematic work on this group. 

It had long been known to a number of scien- 
tific friemk that Darwin was working on a 
theory of evolutimi when, in 1858, he received 
from A. R. Wallace, then in the East Indi^, the 
manuscript of a paper containing precisely the 
same explanation of adapkdion toat Darwin 
had hit up<m. Darwin was naturally mu^ em- 
barrass^, but seemed willing to throw aside the 
work of years and pra^^^ to his friend’s 
paper. On the advice of friends, however, his 
paper and Wallare’s were r^d at the same meet- 
ing of the Linniean Society of London and were 
published in their Tramactmm for 1858. In 
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1859 Bairwia’s hock. The Or^ of Sp^iee hp 
Mmns of Maiural Selmtiom^ or the Fremrmikm 
of Fmor^ Emtm t» the Btmggh of Life, ftp- 
pmr^. It at onee crated the gmit^t int^^^ 
aad, largely through the exta^rdiiisuriij able 
champiimship of Huxley, ite Meat soou gained 
widespread a^eptan^. Although Barwin^ the- 
ory of natural j^leetion is primarily only an ex- 
planation of adaptation, yet adaptation is of 
such fundamental im|M»rtaiioe that its explana- 
tion paved the way for the acceptance of the 
^neral theory of evolution; for Darwin con- 
tribute! a mechanical or natural explanation of 
what had before required a supernatural explana- 
tion. Development by natural law took the 
place of the special-creation hypothesis. Dar- 
win’s mechanical theory is that of the struggle 
for existence, the annihilation of the unfit, and 
the con8«iuent “survival of the fittest.” It rests 
upon the evident fact that every species of ani- 
mal produces more young than will develop to 
maturity and breed; for if all the young pro- 
duced by any species bred the world would soon 
become filled with that species to the exclusion 
of every other. The vast number of individuals 
that are killed off are, on the whole, below the 
average of those that survive. Tlie latter have 
been preserved on account of a certain, perhaps 
slightly, greater fitness to their environment, 
which may protect them from their enenuc‘8 or 
give them greater power in gaining food or re- 
prcducing their kind Their slight advantage 
will be inherited, and so the next generation 
will start from a fitter plane, and, by a con- 
tinuance of the selective process in successive 
generations, perfect adaptation will result. The 
theory of natural selection has lieen subjected to 
the most rigorous criticism, but it still remains 
a useful explanation of certain phenomena, iee 
Katcbal Sei^ction; Evolution? 

The importance of the cliange wrought by 
Darwin’s book cannot be ovei estimated. First, 
it revolutionized the method of work and the 
aims of natural history. The amis of zo<)I(^- 
cal inv^tigation were thenceforth the retracing 
of zoological history, determining the stages 
through which plants and animals have passt'd 
in their development. Before Darwin’s time 
systematic work was the mere enumeration of 
species; since, it has been the study of relation- 
ships. Before Darwin embryology was the de- 
scription of the earlier stages of development; 
since, it has been the reading of the phylogeny 
in ontogeny. Before Darwin comparative anat- 
omy was the comparison of types; since then 
it has become the study of the effect of func- 
tion and environment in molding the bodily 
form. 

But the influence of Darwinism was by no 
m(^ns confined to natural history. Darwin him- 
self early extended his general theory to man, 
especially in The Desemt of Man and Selection 
m Relation to Bern (1871). Thus extended, Dar- 
win’s theory came into opposition to the Bible, 
literally and narrowly interpreted, and so it 
aroused a vast storm of opposition from Church 
officials. In fullness of time not only ecclesi- 
astics but philosophers of every sort have come 
to Imse their teachings and doctrine on evolu- 
tion. Darwin taught that the mind of man in 
ita lowest ei&gm warn essentially an animal mind, 
and the upward progrms of man is viewed as 
effected by natural eau^, chief among which 
is the action of nataural sdtection. He does not 
inquire into tbe way in which the mental 


and bodily are conwcbdl. He simply mmmm 
that, ju^ as the bodily orpuaim is avpilile 
varyii^ in an ind^nite nnmb&r of ways, to may 
the mental faculties vary iadeflnitely in corre- 
spondence with certain phymoid chai^f. In 
this way he seeks to tmeount for all the higher 
mental powers, as Wie use of language and r^- 
son, the sentiment of beau^', and cmiscienee. 
Finally, Darwin seeks to give a practical and 
ethical turn to his doctrine, since he defines the 
general good — ^the proper object of man’s action 
—-aa “the rearing of the gimtest number of in- 
dividuals in full Imlth and vigor, and with all 
their faculties perfect under the conditions to 
which they are subject,” It is well to observe 
that if Darwinism confi^ned itself to a strict fol- 
lowing of tlie great investigator, it might involve 
leas of philosophic and metaphysical theorv than 
has become popularly associated with it, for 
mueh of w hich Darwin Is not to be held respon- 
sible. For further exj^sition of Darwin’s views, 
see Evolltiox and Katfral Sei.ectiox, and 
the discussion of special phases of his doctrino 
and investigations under other titles there 
indicated, 

Darwin’s later life W’as devoted to the demom- 
stration of his theory by a series of studies, the 
results of which appeared chiefly in the follow’- 
ing books; Fertiltzatton of Orchtds (1862); 
Variutton of Antmals and Plants under Ihmiestu 
cation (1868); Roc^yressmn of the Fmotwns in 
Man and Animals (1872) ; inseetti orous Plants 
(1875) . Climbing Plants (1875) ; The Effects of 
Cross and Belf Fertilization in the Vegetable 
Kingdom (1876); Different Forms of Flouers 
in Plants of the Same Species (1877); The 
Pouer of Mntement t« Plants (1880); and 0» 
the Formation of Mold by the Action of Earth- 
icorms (1881). , 

Personally Darwin was characterized by a 
kind disposition, gentle manners, and brilliant 
conversational qualities. II is warm-heartedness, . 
adde<i to his genius, made for him strong friends,, 
many of whom wer<‘ of great assistance to him. 
in gaming an acceptance of his theories. Hia 
methods of study w'ere interesting. He was a 
voluminous gatherer of notes on topics which 
interested him; in experimentation he was quick 
in his movements and accurate. As in the ease 
of many other leaders of science, his brain was 
fertile in hypotheses, which were readily re- 
jected when experiment had shown them to be 
faulty. Although his correspondence was volumi- 
nous, he attended to it all with scrupulous care, 
replying courteously even to a request from a 
young man who was preparing a lyceum li^tiire 
for an abbreviated statement of his views, as the 
wTiter had no time to read his books. He died 
April 19, 1882, full of years and honors. He 
was awarded the Prussian order Pour le Mirite 
(1871), and was made a member of the French 
Academy in 1878. 

The centenary of the birth of Charles Darwin 
and the fiftieth anniversary of the publication 
of the Origin of Species, which was celebrate 
in 1906, w^as the occasion of the publication of 
many important voluraei. The most significant 
of these concern^ the relation of modern trends 
of thought to the original “Darwinism.” Among 
th€»e volumes maj be mentioned; Francis Dar- 
win (ed.), The Foundations of the '^Origin of 
Species^’ (Cambridge, 19(») ; essays by various 
American aiH^hors, Fifty Years of Danmmsm 
(New York, 1909) ; ^says by various foreign 
authors, Darwin and Modem Seimm (Cam- 









bridge, 10W); J. A. Thomson, Darwinism and 
Murmtn Life (Nijw York, 1910). 

Ctonsnlt also; Life md Letters of Charles Dar- 
win (B vols., London, 1887; reprinted in 2 vols.. 
New York, 1893) ; More Letters of (7. Darwin 
(1903) ; Fauly, Darwmismus and Lamarekiemus 
(Munich, 1905). 

BABWIN, Ekasmus (1731-1802). An Eng- 
lish physician and naturalist, the grandfather 
of ( Charles IJarwin. He was bom at Elton. He 
was a keen and philosophic observer of nature 
and embodied much of his observations and 
thoughts in didactic verse, which form several 
long piH'ms, whose style is stilted and fancifully 
elaborate. The principal of these is The Botanic 
Carden (1789), of which the second part, en- 
titled “The Loves of the Plants,” became fa- 
mous and was translated into French and 
Italian. It contained many suggestions as to 
“protective mimicry” and other features after- 
ward a part of the elaborated doctrine of the 
evolution of plants. In 1794-90 was published 
his Zobfiomin, in prtise, which was primarily 
a medical work, hut contained many more gen- 
eral relbH'tions, and received wide notice. Its 
ideas were so novel and revolutionary that, ac- 
cording to Kanmel Butler, Paley’s Natural The- 
ology was aimed at it and extinguished for a 
time its induenee. (diaries Darwin wrote of it, 
in his Ortgtn of Npnetes' “It is curious how 
largely my grandfather anticipated the views 
and erroneou»» grounds of opinion of Lamarck”; 
and modern students sec also that he anticipated 
much that Obarlch Darwin himself advanced to 
acceptance, Erasmus Darwin’s views on evolu- 
tion include the belief that all animals have 
originated from a single living “filament”; that 
changes are produced by differences of climate; 
that all animals undtago constant changes and 
that many of their acquirements arc transmitted 
to their posterity; that the contests of the males 
for the possession of (he females leail to such 
ri'stilts as were afterward stated under the 
name of “sexual selwtion”; that many struc- 
tures have been acqiiirtHl as a means of security 
in a struggle for existence; and that a vast 
length of time has elapsed since these modifica- 
tions began. The debt which Charles Darwin, 
Lamarck, and other exp^ments of the doctrines 
of or^nic evolution o\^e to Erasmus Darwin 
has hwn carefully considered by Packard in his 
biography of Lamarck (New York, 1901), and 
by Kraum' in The Works of Erasmus 

Ditnetn (1870); also by Butler, Evolution, Old 
and Seir (lamdon, 1879). A meagre biography 
by Anna Seward was published in London in 
lk)4. Dr. Darwin’s last work was PhytoJogia, 
or the Philosophy of Agriculture and Gardening 
(1799), in which he expresses a belief that 
plants ha%e sensation and volition. He died at 
Derhv. See* Evomiox. 

DABWIN, Francis (1848- ). An Eng- 

lish botanist, a son of Charles Robert Darwin, 
born at l>own. Kent. He received his education 
at Trinity Collcgt*, Cambridge, studied medicine 
at St. deorge’a llospital in London, assisted 
Charles Darwin at Ikwn, in 1888 -was made 
reader in botany at the University of Cambrid^, 
and in 1903 became foreign secretary of the 
Royal Society, and president of the British As- 
sociation in 1908. His publications include: 
Life ami Letters of Charles Darwin (1887); 
Charles Darwin (1892) ; Praetkal Physiology of 
Plants, jointly with Acton (1894); Elements 
of Botany (1895) ; More Letters of Darwin, with 


A. u. Seward (1903) ; Foundatwn of the Origim 
of Species (1909). Charles Ihirwin’s Pow&r of 
Movement in Plants was prepared with tte 
son’s aiA 

DABWI17, Gi»bge Howato (1845-1912). 
An English geologist, son of Charles Robert Dar- 
win. He was born at Down, Kent, and after 
graduating at 'Trinity Collide (1868), where he 
was later a fellow (1868-78), he was admitted 
to the bar; he did not practice, however, but de- 
voted 'his entire attention to mathranatical sci- 
ence and particularly to experimental investi- 
gation on the pressure of loose sands, changes 
in the level of the earth’s surface, and minor 
earthquakes. His publications include papers 
on The Harmonic Analysis of Tidal Observations 
(1883); The Effects of Tidal Friction on the 
Earth and Moon; Periodical Orbits (1896) ; 
Tides and Kindred Phenomena (1898). In 1882 
he assisted Sir William Thomson in the prepara- 
tion of a new edition of Thomson and ’Tait’s 
Natural Philosophy, A year later he was ap- 
pointed Plumian professor of astronomy and ex- 
perimental philosophy at Cambridge. He was 
a member of the Royal Society and a member 
of the council of the Meteorological Office ( 1885- 
1905), and was electeil president of the Royal 
Astronomical Society in 1899 and president of 
the British Association a short time before his 
death. 

DABWINT, Mount. A mountain of Tierra 
del Fuego, South America, 6890 feet in altitude 
(Map* Chile, D 14). It is named after Charles 
Darwin. 

BABWIKTSH. See Dabwin, Chables ; Evo- 
lution; Natubal Selection. 

BASE, dd'ze, Johann Mabtin Zaciiakias 
(1824-61). A mathematical prodigy, born in 
Hamburg When a boy, he gave public exhi- 
bitions as an expert calculator. One of his 
feats was the rapid multiplication of a series of 
50 figures or more by another senes of equal 
length, and he is said to have been equally ex- 
pert in extracting the cubic root of numbers 
containing from 80 to 100 figures — a task he 
frequently performed in less than an hour. He 
published Tafeln der naturhehen Logarithmrn 
dvr Zahlen (1850) and Factoren-Tafvln fur alle 
Zahlcn der sieluntcn Million, odcr genauer von 
6,000,001 his 7,002,000 mit den darin vorkom- 
menden Primzahlcn ( 1862-65 ) . 

BASENTT, da'sent, Sib George Webbe ( 1817- 
96). An English scholar and author, born at 
St. Vincent, West Indies. He w’as educated at 
Oxford, was appointed civil-service commissioner 
in 1870, and in the following year assumed the 
editorship of Fraser’s Magazine, He was also 
associated for some time with the London Times 
and edited the Icelandw-English Dictionary 
(1874). In addition to a translation of The 
Younger Edda (1842), he wrote the following: 
The Norsemen in Ireland (1855) ; The Story of 
Burnt Nja! (1861); Selection of Norse Tales 
(1862); The Ttkings of the Baltic (1875); 
Heroes of Icelami (1905). His Annals of an 
Eventful Life passed through five editions 
(latest ed. , 3 vols., 1870). 

BASHEEK'’. A tuberous-rooted species of 
Colocasia, of the family Araeeae, €:Aensively 
culth'ated in the West Indies, where it is known 
under a variet3^ of names, such as coco, eddo, 
tamer, malanga, etc. It has often been confu^ 
with the yautia(XaiifAosoma sagitfifoHum), but 
it is much more cliMely allied to the taro {Colo- 
mma esculcnta) of the Pacific islands. The 







imem m substitute for pc^ato^ the youi^ 
li^vas mm used as a potherb, and the your^ 
8ho<^ ^y be Sttbititut^ for aspar^tiE. The 
cidtiTi^^ioii of dashwns has b^n undertakeii witii 
eOHfce mw^m ia the South Atiautic sud Gulf 
larg e yields of tubers beiag reported. 

I M t SIgO CT, d»sh'k6f, EKatmiNA Roman- 
0 ¥ifA, PwNci^s (1743-1810). A pronaineat %> 
ure in Russian political and literary circles 
during the latter half of the eighteenth century. 
She w&H the daughter of Count Vorontsoff. At 
the age of 15 she was marrkd to Prince Dash- 
koff, an officer of the Imperial Guard. As an in- 
timate friend of the Grand Duchess Catharine, 
the Princess appears to have taken an active 
part in the conspiracy of 1702, which placed her 
mistress on the throne as Catharine II (q.v.). 
Prince Daslikoff dhd in 1761, and his widow 
gave herself up to her children, to literature, 
and to politics. A coldness between hersedf and 
the Empress now ended m a quarrel and in her 
retirement from the court. After an extended 
tour through Europe the Princess returned to 
Russia in 1782, and was at once restored to 
Imperial favor. She was appointtHi dir»,H*tor of 
the Russian Academy of lienee and in 1783 
became first president of the Russian Academy, 
which was established through her efforts. On 
the death of Catharine II, m 1796, she was 
deprived of her offices and ordered by Paul I 
to retire to her estates at Novgorod. Later on 
she W'as allowed to reside in l^Ioscow, wdiere she 
died. The Princess wrote several comedies and 
was mainly instrumental in inducing the Rus- 
sian Academy to draw up a dictionary of the 
Russian language. The work was completed 
under her direction and w'as in part written hv 
her. Her memoirs have been edited hv ^Irs. W. 
Bradford (lAmdon, 1840). Consult Souvorine, 
Lot Prtnccsse Dachkov (St. Petersburg, 1888, 
Russian ) . 

DASHORST, AN'r(<?Ji8 Mob van. See Mob 
VAN Dash OUST. 

DASHT, ddsht, or DESHT, dl^sUt. A river 
of Baluchistan, Asia, running through the soutli- 
w’e&tern portion of the country and falling into 
the Arabian Sea (Map; Persia, H 7), Its 
northern branch, the Nihing. forms a part of the 
boundary between Baluchistan and Persia. Ihe 
combined rivers are 175 miles long. 

DASKAlf, d&s'kam, Josephine Dodge (Mrs. 
Selden Bacon) (1876- )- An American 

author. She was born in Stamford. Conn,, and 
graduated at Smith College in 1898. Her first 
book was Smith College Stories (1900). but she 
first excited general interest by The Madness of 
Philip (1902), a volume presenting with much 
humor and common .sense some elements of 
modem primary education. Her later works in- 
clude Memories of a Bahy (1904) ; The Domestic 
Adventures (1907); Biography of a Boy 
(1910); The Inheritance (1912); The Luck o* 
Lady Joan (1913) ; To-Day^s Daughter (1914). 

BASS, d&8, Peteb (1647-1708). The father 
of modern Norwegian poetry. He was born at 
Nord-Hero, the son of an immigrant Scottish 
merchant and a Norse woman of good breeding. 
He attained in the Church a petition of dignity, 
responsibility, and some danger, on the north 
coast of Norway, where with brief intermis- 
sions he lived peacefully and wrote unremit- 
tingly verses and a garrulous Autobiography, 
BBs work circulated in manuscript, hut little 
was printed in Ms lifetime, and the first coUi^- 
tion of his Works was by Eriksen (Christiania, 


1873-77). The fmmpett Ms 

famous poem, was not printed till 1739. This 
rhyming dei^riptioa of land and peojile, qvminti 
witty, tenciful, and in an unforgettaWe lilting 
measure, is known by heart tiiron^hout northern 
Norway, Noteworthy, too. are the VMey Song 
(1696) and Spiritual PmHww (IflDi a coUec* 
tion of religious veire». 

BAS'SIE, or BASST (Soiitii African). A 
familiar diminutive in Cape Colony of the local 
Dutch name AHp-doa for the South African 
hyrax {Procavto eapemis) ; also call«ti rock 
ralihit by English colonists. See IItbax, 

BASTBE, das'tr’, EbXnk Ai.uebt (1844- 
). A hVench physioh^ist. horn in ’Paris. 
He studied at the Eeole Nor male SupWeure, of 
which be became fellow, and was appointed 
>rofes8or of natural history at the Lyeet* iamis- 
e-Grand. In 1887 he was called to the chair 
of physiology at the Sorbonne. He trandatwl 
R. Weir Mitchell’s Injuries of Nerves, ami thmr 
Consequences (1872), as Des lesions des nerjs et 
dc leur consequence (1873), and w'rote* R6le 
phymulogtque du suete de latt (1882); Re- 
cherehes expenmcntoles sur Ic systeme vaso- 
mideur (with Moral, 1884). Los anesthetiques • 
physiologic ct appheatwns chirurgieates (1890) ; 
La vie (t la mort (1903 -11 ; Eng. trans., Life and 
Death, by \V. J. Greenstreet, 1911); and other 

scientific" works. 

BASYPiEDES, dfis'I-pi'MCz. See subtitle 
Plumage, in the article Bird. 

BASCirPXTS. Rw AR-Viadhlo. 

BASYTJRE, dhs'I-ur (from Gk. Saovs, dasys, 
shaggy -f- ovpd, oura, tail) A tnaisupial of the 
family Dasjuridje, winch ineludes various highly 
generalir<*d carnivorous and inseetivorous forms 
of Australasia allied to the opossums, and closely 
representative of Tertiary forms found fossil in 
South America and elsewhere. Kveiitually it 



pmrmm or osMToum. 

a, Taaiaanmn wolf iThylannuH) ; b, Ta»martmTi dfvil 
(^arc4/phdm) 

appears certain that this group will hii split into 
several families based on sudi important charac- 
ters as a varying number of prcmolars and the 
presence or absence of epipubie bones, but at 
present they may be kept under the one heading. 
Their hind and fore limbs are approximately 
equal, and the toes (of which the s^ond and 
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ihird of the hind feet are entirely free) are wdl 
developed and clawed; their tails are long, 
hairy, curling, and not prehensile; their denti- 
tion is eamassial, the canines often being large 
tnsks, and there are eight large incisors In the 
upper jaw; and a c«cuni is lacking. Many of 
the dasynres are strong, fierce, catlike beasts of 
prey, scattered over Australia, New Guinea, and 
especially prevalent in Tasmania, where, as 
also in southeastern Australia, ttey have become 
rare owing to the war made upon them by the 
colonists. All are mainly terrestrial and live 
in burrows. 

Propiinent among these beasts is the thyla- 
cine, or Tasmanian zebra wolf or pouched dog 
{Thylacmua cymcephalua) . It is very wolflike 
in appearance, but somewhat smaller than the 
common wolf, with shorter hair, a long terete, 
comparatively smooth tail, and more rounded 
ears. Its color is grayish brown, with the hin- 
der part of the back and root of the tail barred 
with blackish stripes diminishing to points on 
the flanks. It dwells in rocky dens, seeks its 
prey at night, and until reduced in numbers was 
a destructive pest to the flocks of sheep. 

Another is the ferocious Tasmanian devil 
{Sarcophilua uratnus), which is a heavy, power- 
ful, long-furred, almost black animal resembling 
a bear, but only about the size of a badger, and 
having a long thick tail. It also is decidedly 
nocturnal, sleeping by day in some dark lair or 
burrow, and attacking sheep and lesser prey 
by night, nothing being safe from its strength 
and ferocity; but this pest is now nearly 
exterminated. 

On the continent of Australia several very 
catlike or civet-like dasyures occur, of which 
the handsomest is the spotted “native cat,” 
nearly as large as a house cat, but some of this 
genus (Daayurua) are much smaller. To the 
genera Phaamlogah and its allies belong a 
variety of small inswt-eating dasyures greatly 
resembling rats and mice in their appearance 
and living mainly on insects, birds’ eggs, etc.; 
and another now very rare form (Antechinomys 
lamger) has much the form and appearance of 
a jerboa. Finally, there must be mentioned the 
banded anteater (Myrmecobiua fasciatua)f 
“which derives its special interest from the cir- 
cumstance that it comes closer to some of the 
extinct marsupials of the Secondary rocks of 
Europe than does any other living type.” This 
animal is about the size of a squirrel, but has a 
viverrine form and long, sorafwhat bushy, tail. 
In many of the dasyures the pouch is rudimen- 
tary, but here the female has no pouch, “the 
young, when first bom, being merely concealed 
by the long hair of the belly as they cling to 
the teats (four in number).” Its teeth are all 
small and adapted to eating the insects that 
constitute its fare — mainly ants and termites, 
which are gathered by the long and protrusile 
tongue. Hence it is found chiefly in the sandy 
plains of southern and western Australia, whwe 
It dwells in the hollows of ant hills and similar 
retreats. Its general hue is white beneath, and 
on the upper part dark chestnut red marked 
by broad transverse bars of white. See Mab- 
supiALiA; and Plate of Phalangiss. 

DATE, See CAiBifOAB; C’HBowotOQY. 

BATE and BATE PALM (OP. date,* 
dafille, Fr. dmtte, from Lat. doctglus, Gk. 

TcXof, daktyfoat fln^r, date; so called from the 
sliapel. The common date of commerce is the 
fruit of the date palm {Plwmim 4€tctyHfem). 


Besides this them are several other species which 
bear fruits of more or less value, but ncme rank 
in importance with PJmrnm daotylifmra. This 
plant is a native of the southwest of Asia and 
the northern half of Africa, finding its most 
congenial home and most extensive eultivaticoi 
in Arabia and the oases of Africa. The plant is 
also cultivated in China, in France, ItsSy, and 
sparingly in the United States. California and 
Arizona, however, promise to become commercial 
date-producing s^ioiw. 

The date is borne on one of the tree palms, 
although many of the representatives of the 
genus Phcenix are low-growing plante. The date 
palm is a tree ranging from 40 to 80 feet in 
height, bearing a dense head of pinnated leaves 
several feet in length. The plant is dicecious, 
the staminate flowers being borne on one plant, 
while^ the pistillate ones are borne by another 
individual. This peculiarity is well understood 
by the natives, who cut oflf the staminate flower 
clnsters and place them in the pistillate trees 
to insure fertilization. Since each tree repro- 
duces its sex in the sprouts or suckers from its 
base, date orchards or plantations are made up 
of the young plants taken from the roots of 
bearing trees, with only a sufficient number of 
staminate plants to insure fertilization. The 
date enjoys a hot, bright, sunny situation, 
thrives on soils too alkaline for other vegetation, 
but must have water within reach of its roots. 
The bearing age is reached in about eight years, 
and as the plants are long-lived and frequently 
bear as much as 300 to 500 pounds of fruit in a 
season when at full hearing, thev become enor- 
mously profitable : in fact, the date is the chief 
source of wealth for Arabia, and is used as the 
staple food by caravans crossing the great 
desert. The fruit possesses a high food value, 
being chiefly composed of sugar, together with 
pectin, gum, and proteids. The fruits are eaten 
both fresh and dried, and there are two kinds — 
soft datt's, the ones usually seen at confectioners, 
and dry dates, which are the ones most commonly 
grown and U8e<l in their native habitats. Both 
kinds vary in size, color, and quality. The seeds 
when roasted form a substitute for coffee, and 
when ground yield a valuable oil as well as a 
pomace used as a cattle food. Besides these 
products the tree itself yields in its leaves mate- 
rials for baskets and wickerwork; the trunk 
yields a fibre from which twine and rope can be 
made ; an edible bud known as “palm cabbage” is 
produced at the crown of the tree, and the wood 
18 used for fencing and for the construction of 
light shelter. Besides these economic uses, the 
date palm has long figured conspicuously in reli- 
gious services among Jews and Christians as well 
as among pagans. The palm tree of the Scrip- 
ture is Phctnxx dactylifera^ and Christ’s tri- 
umphal entry into Jerusalen is to this day 
celebrated on Palm Sunday. It has other sym- 
bolic meanings; to the Hebrews and Hellenes it 
stood as the imnhol of b^uty and of victory. 
See Plate of Monocotixedons. 

BATE LLHE. See IirraBNAfioKAi. Date 
Line. 

BATE FLUH. See Persimmon. 

BATE SHE LLy or BATE FJtSSt (so named 
from its shape). 1. A shell of a small bivalve 
mollusk or date fish of the genus lAthodomus 
(or lAthophagm) , clo^ly allied to the horse 
mussel (Modiolus), which burroi^ deeply into 
calcareous Toeks, the shells of larger mollusks, 
etc. One specie (Lithodomm Uthophagus) 
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ftbeiaiis la Mediterraae&B aad is of iaterest 
aiaiafy beeaase erf. Its |»erforations of oertala 
ooliaffiEas of the aocieat tetaple of Serapis at 
P(^»ioU (aacieBt Pateolii, & few miles west of 
Hsples, Ital^r. Tho^ eolamns are of Africaa 
amrhle aad several ceataries ago were carried 
by the siakt&g of the ftround below the level of 
the which overflowed the site of the ruins 
aad submerged the pillars to the height of 13 
feet, exposing them to attack by these moUusks, 
which burrowed into them in large immbers. 
Subsequently they were slowly elevated and have 
since been above the water. Tim method of bor- 
ing rocks is not thoroughly understood, hut is 
thought to be mainly by abrasive movements of 
the foot. 2, In California, an edible bivalve 
mollusk (Ztrphoea ct%spata) related to the pid- 
dock ( q.v ) . 

DATHOJOTB. See Datolite. 

BATI, da^te, Cablo Robebto (1619-75). An 
Italian philologist and writer, born m Florence. 
His Discorso dell* ohbhgo d% hen parlare la pro- 
prta hngna (1657) is an important document in 
the campaign for linguistic purism based on 
classic imitation. In tliis work, and as professor 
of the Grand Duke in Florence, Dati was sup- 
ported by the Crusca Academy, praised by Fon- 
tanini {Bibhoteea dell’ eloquenza xtaliana^ an- 
notated by Apostolo Zeno, Venice, 1753, and 
Elogto^ Florence, 1794) and opposed by Daniello 
Bartoli (q.v.). Consult Trabalza, Storia della, 
grammntica xtal (Milano, 1008). 

DATIA^ dut'^-4. The capital of the princi- 
pality of the same name in Central India, 280 
miles west of Benares (Map: India, 1> 4). It 
stands on a rocky height surrounded by a stone 
wall and is well built, with an unusual number 
of stone houses. I'lie climf of the Datia State 
dwells here. West of the town rises a palace of 
immense mze and remarkable beauty, one of the 
best pieces of Hindu architecture in India, and 
there are interesting Jain temples, 4 miles dis- 
tant. Pop., 1901,24.071; 1911. 17,329. 

DA'TIS (Lat., from Gk. from Pers. 

Dottveh, g<Kxl according to tlu* law, from ddt, 
OPers. data, law -f- v^h, Av. roh«, good). A 
Persian general. With Artapliernes, he com- 
manded the army of Darius which was defeatewi 
at Marathon by Miltiades 490 B.c. Afterward 
he was killed by the Spartans. 

BA'TIVE. See Declension. 

DATO ± IBADIEB, da'tO § e^rft-dyar', En- 
ITAEDO (1856- ). A Spanish jurisconsult 

and statesman, born at ConiSa, Aug. 1*2, 1856. 
After studying law at the University of Madrid 
he there received his doctorate in jurisprudence 
in 1875. The following year he attained some 
prominence through certain articles that he 
published in the Reinsta de log Tnhunales. In 
1884 he was elcd:ed deputy for the District 
of Murias de Paredes (LeOn), and again in 
1891, 1893, etc. Althou^ originally affiliated 
with the Congervatives under the * leadership 
of Cftnovas, he later withdrew with Silvela, 
Raised (1887) to a 8«it on the governing board 
of the Col^io de Abogados of Madrid, he serv’ed 
(1890-94) as third vice president of the Real 
Academia Matritense de Jurisprudencia y Le^s- 
laciOn, which had previously honored him with 
election as academician and profeasor. Previ- 
ous to 1890 he had often appeared at con- 
gresses of jurists as the exponent of important 
themes of jurisprudence. Charity also claimed 
his intepMtt, and in 1899 he became^ a mem- 
ber of the Provincial B<mrd of Chariti^WL As 


Mimster of Internal Affaiw in Silvela^i 
inet, he made in IWO m trip to Datebmla In 
order to be able to stu^ on the ground tiie lalMonr 
question. With the towam of the Con^rvatlyel 
in 1902 (after ttie fall of toe intersming Ub- 
oral cabinet), he became Minister of Gmee and 
Justice. The Real Academia de Cienclas Mo- 
rales y Polfticas honored him with elation as 
member in 1903. When the Conwrmtiv^ 
came into power, in 1907, Befior Date wm Mayor 
of Madrid ; and upon the organiiation of the new 
Cortes, he was elected President cd the Cfitamher 
of Deputies, After the fall of the Liberal min* 
istry of the Count of Romanones in 1918, ,to« 
Conservative Dato was appointed Prime Min- 
ister and asked to form a new ministry, 

BATOLITB, or BAWOLITl (dk. tom- 
dateisthai, to divide + Uthos, stone | 
referring to its granular structure), A boron 
and calcium orthosilicatc that erystallixea in the 
mouoclmic system. It is usually found in the 
form of glassy, greenish crystals,* but sometimes 
has a yellow or reddish tinge. A compact, mas- 
sive variety occurring with the copper of Lake 
Superior is white and opaque and breaks with a 
couehoidal fracture like porcelain. Datolite usu- 
ally occurs in veins and cavities in basic erup- 
tive rocks, often with caleite, prehnite, and the 
zeolites. It is found in Scotland, Norway, Swe- 
den. and various places on tlie Continent. In the 
United States it occurs at Bergen Hill and Pat- 
erson, N. ,1., in Connecticut and Massachusetts, 
and in the Lake Superior region. The crystals 
take a high polish and have been cut as opaque 
gems or ornamental stones. 

BATXJGEIA. See Stramonium. 

BATH^INTE. See Alkaloids; Atropine. 

DAUB) doup, Karl (1765-1836). A German 
speculative theologian. He was born at Cassel 
and educated at Marburg, where he was tutor fop 
a time ; became professor of philosophy at Hanau 
in 1704, and soon afterward of theology at 
Heidelberg, where he remained until his death. 
He was one of the leaders of a school which at- 
tempted to reconcile theology and philosophy. 
His writings, based on the philosophies, succes- 
sively, of Kant, Fichte, Scnelling, and Hegel, 
were once important for their argumentative 
method, but are no longer much read. The prin- 
cipal ones are; hehrhuch der Katechettk (1801) ; 
Theologumena (1806) ; Einleitung in daa Btu- 
dtum der Dogmahk (1810); Die dogmaUmhe 
Theologie fetztger Zext oder die Selbetmcht in 
der Wtgeeneehaft dea Olaubma (1833). 

BAXIBAK, ddliftN' Jules Joseph (1822- 
1008), A French painter. He was born In 
Paris and studied there under Auguste Debay. 
He became director of the Bchool of Fine Arts at 
Angers in 1850 and was made a member of the 
Legion of Honor in 1868. Among his works are 
“Trappists Receiving a Stranger” (1864), in the 
Luxembourg: “Trappists Exchanging the Kiss 
of Peace” (1865), in the Angers Museum; and 
“Fra Angelico da Piesole” (1873). He pro- 
duced several decorative paintings in the theatre 
and hospitol at Angers, and in the church of 
Saint-I^omis-en-lTsle, Paris. Despite a certain 
coldness of color, his compositions are dignified 
and impressive. His last important work was 
six decorative eompositions for the church of 
Quintin (cOtes du Nord) . 

DATTBEIPPOM, dfilAnTdN' Louis Jean 
Marie (1716-99). *A French naturalist, bom 
at Montbard, May 29, 1716. In 1742 he hteame 
associated in Paris with Buffon in the pr^am- 
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Uon &i ttje tetter’s great Histoire naturelU, iot 
whiefti lie fttmtehed the anatomical d^sriptions 
retetisg to mamnmte In 174^ Daubentos be- 
came curator and demonitrator of the otbinet 
of natural Mitory of the Acad^mte dee Sdences 
and in 1778 proft»sor in the CJoU^ de France. 
He wrote vdluniinoualy, and has specially 
influential in the science of herpetol^^. He died 
in Paris, Dec. 31, 17flfl, 

DAHBHBi dgt/ar, or Mitd Daubsb. See Mud 
Wasp. 

D’AHBIOHt, d6WnyA'. See Miaij! D’Au- 

wosfi. 

D’AHBIdlinii^ Tatoncffii: Aqbippa { 1552- 
1630). A Prot^tant historian, poet, and sol- 
dier, born near Pons in Saintonge, France, Feb. 
8, 1552. He was i^ucated at Geneva. Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew were familiar to him from 
his earliest youth, and at seven years of age he 
is said to have made a translation of Plato’s 
Crito, His father had inspired him with an en- 
thusiasm for the Hu^enot cause, and he was 
present at the siege of Orleans in 1563, when the 
elder D’Aubign^ was slain. The son played a 
prominent part in the religious wars preceding 
the accession of Henry of Navarre. Though op- 
posed to that prince’s conversion, he consented 
to serve him and was made vice admiral of 
Ouienne and Brittany. D’Aubign4 was famous 
for his rough wit and frank speech, and he did 
not hesitate to use the most outspoken sarcasm 
against the King and other members of the royal 
family. The assassination of Henry IV, in 1610, 
caused D’Aubign^ to retire to his estates, and 
later he took up his residence at Geneva. There 
he employed himself in literary work and in 
furthering the cause of Protestantism in every 
way possible. His last years were embittered 
bv the conduct of his son Constant, who betrayed 
the trust reposed in him by the Huguenots. This 
son was the father of the Duchess de Noailles 
and of Madame de Mainienon. D’Aubign^ died 
April 29, 1630, leaving as his literary legacy a 
number of works, of which the following deserve 
mention; Histoire universelle^ 1550-1601; Con- 
fession mtholique du 8imr de Sancy; A^yentures 
du baron de Fameste: histoire seerHe ^ente par 
fui-mSme. They are very outspoken and fri*e in 
their criticism of the" men and measures of the 
tini^, so much so that the third volume of the 
Eistoire uneveraelle was ordered to be burnt by 
the ^mmon hangman in Paris. Tliese, above 
mentioned, with others of less importance, will 
be found in (Mavres computes de Th. d^AubignS^ 
edlt^ by MM. E#aume and de Caussade, which 
also contains 8a vie ct ses enfants, the best biog- 
raphy. Consult also R4aume, Etude historique 
ei Uttiraire mr A. d*AuhignS (Paris, 1883), 
and Rocheblave, Agnppa d^Aubignd (Paris, 
1910) I id., La vie #»» hdros (Paris, 1913). 

ddli^'ny^, Ckabubs Francis 
(1817-78), A French landscape painter and 
etcher, on© of the chief masters of the Barbizon. 
He was born in Paris, Feb, 15, 1817. His father 
was a tocher of drawing and a painter who oc- 
casionally exhibits at the Salon. Charles Fran- 
cois was brought up by an old nurse at Valman- 
dois, near He-Adam, were he remained until his 
tenth year. In this, his childhood home, to which 
he frequently returned and where be Anally set- 
tled, he imbited his gr^t love for nature. ^ 
his return to Paris hS studied under his father 
and uncle, a miniature painter, and helped sup- 
port the family by painting articles like fans, 
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snuin>ox^, and even budness signs. In his sev- 
©ntmith year he wmit to Italy with a friaad amd 
fellow artist, teaveling <mi foot. He remained 
there for a y^r, but was not much iwflii©n<^!d 
by his sojourn. ^ In 184t> he entered the studio 
of Delarc^e, with a view to competing for the 
Prix de Rome, but, having been disqualified, he 
was thrown upon his own r^M)ur<^8. He turned 
to nature and was thraiceforth a landscape 
painter. With the exception of the years 1842- 
46, he exhibited every year in the Salon. He 
received first-class medals in 1853, 1857, and 
1859, and in 1857 he was made Chevalier of the 
L<^on of Honor. Gratified with his suct^s in 
painting river scenery, he built a house at 
Auvers on the Oise, near his childhood home. 
He ccmstructed a curious boat, the Botin, at the 
same time a house and a studio, in which, ac- 
companied by his scm Karl, he navigatol at will, 
sketching river scenery. In 1876 he visited Nor- 
mandy, bringing back with him many sketches 
of the sea and the shores of the channel. During 
the latter part of his life he suffered much from 
rheumatism contracted on his river trips. He 
died in Paris on Feb. 19, 1878. 

Daubigny was the youngest of the five great 
landscape painters of the Barbizon school. The 
rest were perhaps greater discoverers than he. 
They painted nature with figures as a subor- 
dinate incident of the scene and only adding 
to the artistic sentiment they wished to express. 
Daubigny painted the country, that is to say, 
nature as affected by man, although men do not 
usually appear in his scenes. There are certain 
kinds of landscapes which he may be said to 
have discovered and which are indissolubly linked 
with his name. He is the great painter of river 
scenery of central France, on the Seine, the 
Marne, and the Oise; of orchards, full of white 
blossoms or laden with ripe fruit, and of the 
fields; of the sea and of the shores of the Chan- 
nel. His favorite light was at dusk, in the cool 
of the evening, or the pale light of the moon. A 
delicate shade of vaporous air pervades his 
paintings ; his values are just, and the colors are 
properly juxtaposed. His paintings do not al- 
ways present distinctness of outline, for drawing 
was not his strong point, but the handling is 
massive and powerful. In his early period he 
paid more attention to detail, but he increasingly 
adopted greater breadth of treatment, and his 
last works may almost be called impressionist. 

Among his chief works are the “Valley of 
Optevoz,” which took the gold medal in 18.53. In 
the Louvre are his “Springtime,” in which one 
can fairly smell the apple blossoms and see the 
green grass grow, the “Lock of the Optevoz,” 
and the “Vintage.” Other important works are 
the “Beach at Villerville” (1859) ; “Moonrise” 
(1861) ; “The Sheepfold” (1866) ; and the “Ap- 
ple Orchard” (1876), an autumnal scene in 
which the prevailing tone is a dark, rich green, 
with apples ripe for the pickers. The chief pub- 
lic galleries of America are well supplied with 
his works, as are also some of the private col- 
lections. Daubigny unfortunately sold to art 
dealers a large number of works which are little 
more than ^etehes. Th^e are frequently met 
with in picture collectiqns, but no adequate con- 
ception of his work can be formed from them. 
Besides being a great painter, Daubigny was an 
etcher of repute, especially in the after his 

return from Italy. 

Consult his bi<^jraphy by Hustin, in Lm ar- 
Hstm odUbrm; Tryon, in Van Dyke’s Modern 
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Fremh Mm^r$ (Kew ISM) ; 

(Paris, 1818) I mmtgm (ik, 19(») ; uid hm 
M<™phy by lama (ik, l»13). See also ^ 
bibBe gimp fay of BaBBxzoH, Tas PjjtN*riai8 w. 

B&umClHT, Kjtms PnaiKB (1846-86). A 
French laad^pe painter and etcher. He was 
bom in Paris, the son and papU of Ohar)^ 
Francois Danbigny Cq.v.), whom he aeeompiimied 
OB his famous houseboat voyages on rivers 
of Franw. Hia pictures, the subjects of which 
were mostly chosm from the valleys of the Seine 
and Oise, the eoaste of Brittany and Normandy, 
and the Forest of Fontainebleau, were at first 
painted in his father^s style, but his later works 
bear the impress of his own individuality. 
Among them may be mentioned: “Return from 
Fishing” (Aix Museum), “The Thames Near 
Chelsea,” “Road from Paris to Fontainebleau,” 
“The Farm of St. Simeon Near Honfleur,” and 
“Moonrise at Sunset” ( 1886 ) , his last, and also 
one of his best, efforts. 

BAITBBjiE, dSTirh', Oabbiel ArousxE (1814- 
96). A French geologist and mineralogist. He 
was born at Metr and was educated at the Ecole 
Polytechniquc in Paris. At the age of 20 he 
had qualified as a mining engineer; in 1838 he 
was appointed to take charge of tl»e mines in 
the Bas-Rhin (Alsace) and was also given a 
chair at Strassburg. In 1861 he became a mem- 
ber of the Academy of Sciences in Paris, where 
he held professorships at the Museum of Natural 
History and at the School of Mines, of which 
latter he became director in 1872. Besides a 
very large number of original papers, Daulu^’s 
published works include* Etudcft et expertences 
synthHxques sur le metamorphixme et 8ur la 
formation dc8 rovhcs cnstalline^ (1860) ; 
Etudet synthHiqnes de gMoqie expMmentale 
(1879); Les meteorites et la constitution du 
globe terrestre (1886); Les eaux souterraines 
(3 voK, 1877). His researches resulted in 
valuable contributions to our knowledge of the 
mode of formation of various mineral substances 
and of ervstallme rocks. 

DAH'CtrS. See Cakbot. 

DATJDET, dd'dft', Alphonse (1840-97). A 
French humorist and satirist, remarkable for 
the grace of his style and the keenness of his 
observations. Born in Provence, of which he 
was typical in the warmth of his imagination, 
he liv^ for a time at Lyons and later migrated 
to Paris, where he came in contact with the 
literary Bohemians of the capital. He held 
a sinecure seeretarvship on the staff of the Due 
de Mornv in 1861-65, and had an opportunity 
to study the life of the aristocrats and higher 
politicians of the Second Empire. At the age 
of 27 he married Mile. Julia Allard, an ideal 
helpmeet, also a writer, whose inspiring though 
practical mind guided his impulsive and im- 
pressionable nature. 

In Tartarin de Taraseon (1872), Tariarin sur 
les Alpm (1886), and the inferior Port Taraseon 
(1890), he gave a most good-natured and satiri- 
cal caricature of his fellow southerners, whom 
be pictured as the victims of their own wild 
boastfulness and as the dup^ of their ««agger- 
at^ imaginativeness. The sufferings of his early 
life, especially of the year when he was usher 
in a provincial cwjhool, are descrilwd in his Le 
petit chose (1867) and in Jack (1876). With 
Froment jeune et Risler afne n®74) Dsudet 
began Ms famous seri^ of “Parisian Dramas” 
that depict certain types, such as the tali^tless 
and selfish comedian, Delobelle, and Sidonie, the 


fesdniM iwaumllmi of evil. Th^ mme M 
nohob (1877), to whieh we find a mplti^ pwr* 
trayal of the 1^ ^ Momy and the ariitoei^iey 
of the day, hm rms m mB ( 1870) ie a pi^re 
of Paris as a d^hrm^ kings. Emma 

Mmmestam (1881) Is a hummrout and kindly 
satire of Qamb^to. Sapho (1M4), a work of 
gre^t power and noble porpoie. semnds a note 
of warning against the dangers of illicit Uatsons. 
The realism in the too ai^uratrily d^c^ihed 
scem^ of sensual love w^eM tts 
^ect of the work. This was due ^ the tem- 
porary infiuence of the Naturalist i^hool upon 
Daudet. L*Immortet (1888), a cruel and pedat- 
less satire of the French Academy, marks the 
decline of the author’s genius, due to the mrngm 
of a chronic nervous trouble. The Lettres de 
man moulin (1869) and Contes du lundi (1873) 
contain the shorter compositions of Daudet, 
several of which are now ranked among the 
greatest classics of the French language. 

Literary critics appreciate Daudet for his 
polished style, his originality, and hia insight 
into the foible of humanity. His unaffected 
sympathy, somewhat tinged with a certain melo- 
dramatic sentimentality, and his saving sense of 
humor, probably constitute Daudet’s greatest 
appeal to the average reader. Daudet, better 
than any other author of Ids day, reflected the 
spirit of the south of France, and the life of 
Paris in many of its most interesting and varied 
aspects. His reminiscences are embodied in 
Trente ans de Parts (1888) and Souvenirs d*un 
hitmme de lettres (1889). Hia works have been 
translated into English, a complete edition ap- 
pearing in Boston in 1900. Consult: Ernest 
Daudet, “Mon frbre et moi,” included in .11- 
phonae Daudet, by L^on Daudet, trans. by 
Charles DeKay (Boston, 1898); Brunetibre, Le 
roman naturaliste (Paris, 1896) ; Douraic, Por- 
traits d^Ecrivains (ib., 1892); L. A, Ashelman, 
La sootStS fran^aise d'apr^s Veturre d*ilphon$e 
Daudet (ik, 1910); G. A. Ratti, Les idSes 
morales et liitirmres d^ Alphonse Daudet d^aprds 
ses aruares (ib., 1911); Arthur Ransome, Por- 
traits and Speculations (London, 1913). 

DADBET, Ebnest (1837- ). A French 

novelist, journalist, and historian, born at 
Nlmes, May 31, 1837. Df Alphonse Daudet, 
his brother, he wrote an interesting biographical 
sketch, Mon frdre et moi (1882), translated as 
an appendix to Alphonse Daudet, by IMm Dau- 
det (Boston, 1898). Completely overshadowed 
in fiction by his brother, be devoted his energies 
to the field of historical research, in which he 
became known as a prolific and reliable contrib- 
utor. His most noteworthy works are: Bis- 
toire des consptrateurs rogalistes (1881); Le 
roman dun conventionnel (1904); Histmre de 
V emigration (3 vols., 1905-67) ; Les rimts des 
temps rSvolutimnaires (1908); Tragidies et 
comedies de Vhistoire (1912). His Madame 
Royale, in an English translation by Mrs. 
Rodolphe Stowell, was published In New York 
(1913). Consult Emest-Charlcs, Les aamedts 
Uttiraires (Paris, 1903). 

BAXTDET, LtcHf (1869- ). A French 

novelist, son of A|^hoiise Daudet. He was bom 
at Paris and i^med medicine, but notade some 
mark iu literariire with his first works, Germe 
et poumihre ( 1891 ) and VAstre noir ( 1993 ) , the 
latter a sharp ^tire against Victor Hu|o, whose 
granddaughter was &udet^s first wife. His 
sul^^uent publications include Les mortimles 
(1894), which was an attack on the medical pro- 
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l^iooi Lm 4eum itremtea <1000); Lm 
mmtmr$ (1001); Lm MeMamm (1W4) and 
he f&rtth§e de Vmfmt ( 1005 ) ; C^mie de CfMm€t- 
rmtde (10Mh de. Proermte (1012). In 

1008 he founded a Royalist daily,. X’d.o^c» Frem>' 
gotae. He wrote a Life of his fath^ (1808), 
tram into English by Charles HeKay. Comult 
a eritique in Revue 4e LdlUf Ai^mt, 1010, by 
I»eeigne. 

BA TOIKE, Bm Umke. 

BA170HTBBS OF THM AXEBXCAH BEV< 
OLHTIOH, SoGumr oy. A wmsan’s patriotic 
society, organized in Washingfon, D. C., Oct. 11, 
1800. Its objects are : to perpetmte the memory 
of the spirit of the men and women 'who achieved 
American independeneej to promote institutions 
for the ^neral diffusion of Knowledge; to cher- 
ish, maintain, and estend the institutions of 
American fretdom; to foster true patriotism 
and love of country; and to aid in securing for 
mankind all the bleminga of liberty. Member- 
ship is restricted to those women of whose an- 
cestors at least one aided in establishing Ameri- 
can independence. The society up to 1914 had 
admitted to membership about 104,000 women, 
organized into some 1317 local chapters. Me- 
^t€« from all chapters meet in annual confess 
in Washiii^on in the wedt in which April 19 
occurs. Ine society has collected many his- 
torical relics, which have been deposited in the 
United States Kational Museum in Washington, 
and it has also a valuable historical and genea- 
logical library at its h^dquarters. During the 
Sj^nish- American War it aided the government 
by securing nurses of proper character and quali- 
fications. In 1002 tlie society purchased a site 
in Washin^on, and upon this a Memorial Con- 
tinental Hall was erected. The National So- 
ciety was incorporated by Act of Congress in 
1800 and, in accordance with that act, reports 
annually to Congress. The society publishes 
The Amerimn Monthly Magazine and also a 
series of lineage books cimtaining the record 
of the ancestry of each member of the 
organization. 

BAU0HTEBS OF THE CONFEBEBACT, 

United. See Confeoebacy, United Daughters 

OF THE, 

BAUGHTEaS OF THE XIHG, The Order 
OF. An organization of the women of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal church, founded in 1885. A 
distinction should be made between this order 
and the King’s Daughtei^. The former is the 
older organization and differs from the latter 
in many important particulars. It is distinc- 
tively an Episcopal and a spiritual organiza- 
tion, and its work is definitely for the “spread 
of Christ’s kingdom among ‘women” and the 
“active support of the rector’s plans in the par- 
ish in which the particular chapter may be 
located.” Its constitution is framed as far as 
it is possible on the terras of the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew, the men's organization of the 
Profoatant Episcopal church, to who^ purposes 
and work it dosdy corresponds. The member- 
ship in 1914 was 4500, with 417 senior chap- 
ters and 45 Junior chapters, with alxmt 400 
members. It holds a triennisd convention, with 
headquarters in New York. Its official organ is 
The Royal Crom, 

HAVfmrmB of the be^obutioh, 

Society of. A women’s hereditary patriotic 
society org^ized in New York City in 1801. 
As originally commii^d, the society consisted 
largely of tho» who had withdrawn from the 


Society of ike Das^ters of the Amerkan Revo- 
lution (q.v.), b^muy^ that society then ad- 
mitted to membi^ship women of collateral de- 
scent. The patriotic obj^^to of the two societies 
are similan*, but the requirements for mimmion 
to the Dat^ters of the Revolution are the nmre 
stringent. They r«juire a member to be the 
lineal descendant of an ancestor who actively 
assisted in the establishment of American inde- 
pendence, and who became thereby liable to con- 
viction for treason i^inst tbe government of 
Great Britain. The General Society, which 
meets annually, is composed of national officers 
and delegates from the following organized State 
societies: Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Dela- 
ware, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Maryland, Mas- 
sachusetts, Minnesoto, New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Texas, Uteh, 
Washington, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 
The total membership is about 4000. 

BAITLATABAD, dou'la-t&-bad' (Ar., city of 
prosperity; Hmd. heogrwt^ Skt. Devagirt^ moun- 
tain of the gods, from the cliff which commands 
the town). A strongly fortified town of India, 
Aurangabad District, State of Hyderabad, near 
their northwestern frontier, in lat. 19® 57’ N. 
and long. 75® 18’ E. (Map: India, C 5). The 
town is noted for its commanding rock fortress, 
the scene of many past contentions, which has 
a height of about 500 feet. The outer wall is 
2% miles in circumference, with three lines of 
fortifications within it. The town has now a 
population of less than 1000. The famous 
cave temples of Ellora are within 7 miles of 
Daulatabad. 

B’AUFLALE. See Aumale. 

BAUMAT. SyeDOMAT. 

BAUMEB, dou'mer, Georg Friedrich (1800- 
75). An eccentric German poet and philosophi- 
cal writer, known also by his pen name, Eusebius 
Emmeran. He was born at Nuremberg, studied 
at the universities of Erlangen and Leipzig, and 
from 1822 to 1830 was a professor in the Nurem- 
berg Gymnasium. He passed in a few years 
from violent rationalism to ultra-Romanism. 
His writings include: Glorte der hethgen Jung- 
frau Mana (1841); Polydora^ a collection of 
secular poems (2 vols,, 1855) ; Die Urgeschwhte 
dee Menschengetetes (1827); Ihe Oeheimmsse 
dm christlichen Altertume (2 vols., 1847) ; 
Aphortemen iiher Tod und Unsterhhchkeit 
(1865); Das Wunder (1874). For somewhat 
more than a year he was guardian and instruc- 
tor of the famous foundling Kaspar Hauser 
(q.v.), in regard to whom he published Mitthei- 
lungen uher Kaepar Hauser (1832), Enthdl- 
lungen uher Kaspar Hauser (1859) ; Kaspar 
Hauser^ setn Weaen, setne Unschuld (1873), 

BAX7MET, dd’mA', Pierre J^:e6me HoNORt 
(1826-1911), A French architect, born in Paris. 
He studied at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts and 
obtained the Prix de Rome in 1855. Afterward 
he accompanied an archaeological mission to 
Greece under the directorship of M. Heu 2 »y. 
After the death of Viollet-le-Duc he was made 
architect in chief lor the rebuilding of the Palais 
de Justice aud completed it. In 1885 he became 
a member of the Institute and inspector general 
of civil buildings, and later he w^as appointed 
governmmt arcaiitect. M. B^umet’s name be- 
came connected with all the important archi- 
tectural societies in France, and he was el^tad 
an honorary member of the Royal Society of 
British Architects. For many years he main- 
tained an “unofficial” atelier of the Ecole d^ 
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'Brnm-MSt Paris, wMck wm m high rc^ata- 
ti©a. His wrost work is the r^oratioa 

of the Oihi^a de ChafitiUj for the Doe d’Ao- 
nude < 1876-81 ), 

mLwmmm, de'myr, MmmM (I 8 I 6 - 79 ), a 

^IdbraM PmMsh caricaturist, paluh^r, aad 
^ulptor. He was horn at l^rseiil^, son 
of a gisM painter of poetic aspirations, w^ho 
migrat^ to Paris in 1816. His boyhood was 
spent in |Kwerty, and after wsant and intermit- 
tent instniction in dma-ing he started in 1831 to 
contribute satirical and political lithographs to 
the weekly paper. For cau*ieaturing King Louis 
Philippe as Garp(.ntua, he was imprisoned for 
six months. Fashion, Uttle-tattle, scandal, poll-, 
tics, blemishes of figure, and oddities of char- 
acter in turn inspir^ his genius for caricature. 
Few among his illustrious contemporaries es- 
caped his pencil. His most celebrated work is 
the senes of ‘‘Robert Macaire,” published in the 
Charivari. The Revolution of 1848 suggested 
several of his most remarkable political iM?ries — 
“Idylles parlementaires^^ and “Lt*s repr^sentants 
representes.” He has left some 3058 litho- 
graphs, 200 painting, and 300 drawings, be- 
sides statuettes, busts, and a bas-relief. 

Daumier’s reputation as a caricaturist eclipsed 
his ability as a painter, which, though appre- 
ciated by fellow artists, has only become gen- 
erally known since the exhibitions of his work 
in 1900 and 1001. He is now recognized as one 
of the most original and important French 
painters of the nineteenth century. His paint- 
ings are small in form and are characteri/cil by 
excellent modeling, striking treatment of light 
and shade, and a remarkable facility of execu- 
tion. Lafontaine’s fables, Don Quixote, and 
MoliSre’s comedies furnished the subjects, which 
also include popular scenes of all kind-^, in- 
teriors, religious subjects, and portraits. Good 
examples are “Christ and the Disciples” (Rijks- 
Museum, Amsterdam)*, “The ’Ihievt^s and the 
Ass,” the portrait of Theodore Rousseau, and a 
large allegorical canvas, “Reimblic.” all in the 
Louvre. He is also represented in the museums 
of Berlin, Bucharest, The Hague (Mesdag Mu- 
seum), Montreal, Reims, and by two pictures in 
the Metropolitan Museum, New York. Of his 
sculpture the best known is the statuette “Rat- 
apoil,” cast in bronze by the French state; an 
example is in the Luxembourg. Though ap- 
preciated and loved by his greatest contempo- 
raries, such as Victor Hugo, Balzac, Rousseau, 
Diaz, Corot, Daubigny, Millet, Courbet, he strug- 
gled all his life a^inst poverty and lack of* 
popular appreciation. In 1870 he refused the 
cross of the Legion of Honor. He became* blind 
in 1877, and died, Feb. 10, 1879, at Valmondoia 
( Seine-et-Oise ) in a house given, him by S^orot, 
who had ere this procured for him a pension 
from the Third Republic. 

Bibliogxapliy. The most important mono- 
graphs on Daumier are by Alexandre (Paris, 
1890) and Kli^sowski (Munich, 1914) ; the com- 
plete catalogue of his lithographs by Hazard 
and Delfteil (Paris, 1904). Consult also Champ- 
fleury, Histoire de la cartcature modeme (ib., 
1872) ; Frantz and Uzanne, in the Studko (Lon- 
dm, 1904), and the brief works on his litho- 
graphs by Marcel (Paris, 1906) and Cary (Lon- 
don, 1907), 

DAtTH, doun, XjmroiB Joseph Mabia, Couirr 
VOH (1705-66). An Austrian field marshal and 
commander in chief of the Austrian forces dur- 
ing the Seven War. He was bom Sept. 


m 

24, 1705, in Vienna, and entered early t^n Wi 

military ciir(»r an c^c»r in the ttf 

his father. In the Turkhih eanipa%ns of 1787- 
39 and in the War of the Andrian Succession 
he found opporteinities tea* diitdimticKR and rose 
raj^idly in rank, Wng made a field maiahal and 
Privy Councilor after the Peace of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle. He was the first director of the mllitety 
academy at Wiener-Neuatadt and introdu^ 
many reforms in tlie organisation of the Aus- 
trian army. In 1757 he suec^^ to the chief 
command. He took the field against Frederick 
tlie Great in Bohemia and, after a hard-foi^ht 
battle at Kolin, forct»d the King to retire from 
that country. He and Prince Charles of Lor- 
raine were thoroughly beaten by the King of 
Prussia at lA*uthcn oh Dcceniln'r 5 of the same 
year. On Oct. 14, 1758, he gainetl another vic- 
tory over Frederick at Hoehkireh, and, hut for 
the late arrival of the Prince of Baden-Durlach 
with reinforcements, he would probably have 
annihilated the Prussian army. Again, on Nov. 

25, 1750, at Maxen, be compelled the Prussian 
General Fink to surrender, with 11,000 men. 
He won no other important victories and was 
defeated by Frederick at Torgau (1760), where 
he was wounded for the third time upon the 
field of battle. He was brave and a akillful 
strategist, but too deliberate in his movements 
and no match for his alert antagonist. He won 
victories without following them up, while Fred- 
erick, though losing battles, nearly always de- 
rived signal advantages from his campaigns. 
The Peace of Huhertshurg in 1763 closed Daun’a 
active military career. He died in Vienna, Feb, 
6, 1766. Consult Lehen und Thaten des gi-afen 
Leopold eon Daun (Frankfort and Leipzig, 
1750-60). See Revex Years’ War. 

DAXJNOtl, d6'n<^, Pierre Oeaude Fran^ir 
(1761-1840). A French puhUcist and states- 
man. He was born at Boulogne-sur-Mer and 
entered the ('ongregation of the Oratory in 1777. 
In 1792 he became a member of the National 
Convention for Pas-de-Cnlais, where he had pre- 
viously held tlie position of grand vicar under 
the bishop of the d^artment. He opposed the 
execution of Louis XVI, but voted for his de- 
portation until a settlement might be effected; 
and he refused his support to the law proscrib- 
ing the Girondists. For these views he was 
imprisoned and escaped death only by the down- 
fall of Rob<‘spierre. Throughout this critical 
period he was distinguished for his moderate 
policy. He was elected to the Council of the 
Five Hundred by more than a score of depart- 
ments, and was its first President. His pro- 
gramme for study in central schools was adopted 
in 1795. In 1801 he became librarian at the 
Panth^jon, for which he obtained the valuable 
collection of Pius VT. In 1807 he was appointed 
the Archivist of the Empire, and in 1808 he 
founded the Bibliothfeque de« Archives Nation- 
ales. He was editor of the Journal dm Bavanitt 
from 1816 until shortly before his death. His 
works include Histoire UtUraire de la France^ 
upon which he was employed for 20 years, and 
Emai hintorique mr la pumsoMce temporelle dee 
papes (1810). Consult Taillandier, Documents 
htoqraphiques sur DoMnou (Paris, 1841). 

DADPHIK, dft'fln; Fr. pron. ddT&x' (OF. 
dauphtn, do§in, Fr. dauphm, Port, dalfin^ from 
Lat. delphinus, dolphin, on atsmunt of the thr^ 
dolphins on their family crest). * Formerly the 
title of the eldest son of the French King. It 
was originally the appellation of the lords of 
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the Province of Dnnphin^ |q.v.). The last of 
these, Hiiinhert II, dying childless (1340), be- 
queathe^ Ms fwmsessions to Charles of Valois, 
grandson of Philipi>e VI of France, on condition 
that the heir apparent to the throne of France 
should tear the title of Dauphin of Vienne and 
govern the province, Louis XI (inferred on the 
Dauphin almost sovereign rights; but after his 
time tbt^se were gradually abridged, until Dau- 
phin*? was plaml under the same laws as the 
rest of the kingdom, and the, title became merely 
honorary. After the Revolution of 1830 it was 
atolishwl altogether. Consult Trieaud, Uistoire 
des dauphma frangm^ (Paris, 1713), and Prud- 
hoiniue, ‘*De Torigine et du sens des mots dau- 
phin et dauphine,” in BibHotheque de VEmle deg 
OhartcH (ib., 1893), 

DADFOTK. The chief town in the District 
of Dauphin, Manitoba, Canada, on Vermilion 
River and the Canadian Northern Railway, 178 
miles northwest of Winnipeg by rail (Map; 
hlanitoba, C 2). Among the principal buildings 
are the opera house, collegiate institute, and 
hospital, it IS situated in a gram-growing dis- 
trict and possesses four grain elevators. The 
manufacturing establishments include flour and 
saw nulls, machine works, a creamery, sash and 
door factories and a mineral-water factory. 
Good fishing is to bt' had in Ijakes Dauphin 
and Winnipegosift, and good hunting in the 
Riding Mountain B’orest Reserve. The Riwn 
owns its eleetrie-light system and water works. 
Pop., 1911, 2815 

dattphinA, dtj'R'nft.'. Formerly a frontier 
province in the Houtheast of France, comprising 
the premnit departments of Drflnie, Ist^re, and 
Hautes-Alpes. After the fall of the Roman Km- 
pire Datiplime* formed the southernmost part 
of the Kingdom of llurgiiiuiy. It then passed 
under the dominion of the Franks, an<l after 
the dismewlienuent of the Carolingian mon- 
archy it biH'aine a portion of the new Burgun- 
dian Kingdom of Arles. Jt then passed into the 
possi'MSion of the German Kinperor in 1032, and 
remained united with Germany till the middle 
of the fourteenth century, when it w^as presented 
to France by the last of tlie lords of Dauphine. 
GoveriW'd for a century as a s<*parate state, by 
the heir to the French throne, it was finally 
incorporated with France During the Civil 
Wars Dauphin4 was the stronghold of Protes- 
tantisni and the scene of many bloody conflicts, 
111 which the Huguenots gaimal the upper hand, 
llie old rulers of the land Imre the title of Dau- 
phin (q.v.), and the name was afterward trans- 
ferred to the district. Consult Charier, Biatotre 
du Dauphin^ (Valence, 18^3), and 
Chenavas, La JMrolutum dc tlSH en Dauphtne 
1 Grenoble. 1888). 

IJADBAT, dtVrfi', or DOBAT, Jean, Latin 
name Auratus (e.L500-88). A French poet, 
horn and educated at Limoges. He was ap- 
pointed prweptor of the pages at the eourt of 
Francis 1, who took a deep interest in him; be- 
came director of the College at Coqueret, and in 
1560 was appointed professor of Greek in the 
Royal College in Paris. He was called the 
‘modern Pindar’* and ranked among the “Plei- 
ades,” or seTen great poets of the age. Report 
makes him the first organizer of a theatrical 
claque. His numerous cMes and epigrams, writ- 
ten in Latin and publisheil in 1586, do not jus- 
tify the high es|iination in which he was held in 
tlie sixt««'»th centory. Consult Marty-Labeaus: 
m Pleiad^ { Paris, 1875). 


DAtTTKEHDHY, dou'ten-dl*. Max (1M7- 
) . A German poet, bcu'n in Wfirzburg. As 
a young man he travel^ first in Deninare and 
Sweden, then in Mexico ( 1897 ) and Greece (1898), 
and after extensive travels in North Ammcaand 
in the near and far East, returned to Europe, 
to live first in Paris and then in Wfirzburg. 
He wrote a romance, Josa Gertk (1893), but 
was more successful with his dramas and lyrics, 
which with occasional affectation and extrava- 
gant mannerism are yet vivid, passionate, and 
beautiful in diction and metre. Among his 
plays are: Frau RoMfenbarth (1905); Em 
HchatUn fiel uher den Tiach (1907; played in 
Cologne in 1912); Maja (1908); Phe Epiele- 
reien emer Kauerin (1910; played suwjessfully 
in Berlin, Munich, Vienna, etc.), which drama- 
tized Catharine I of Russia; Der Drache Grauh 
(1911). Even mor« characteristic of Ms man- 
nered and traveled muse are his volumes of 
verse: Reliquten (1895); Dte Ammenhallade 
(1903); Der Vemisinenretme: Schalkhafthero- 
igche Ltehesmar (1904); Etnggamghuch (1906); 
Lteder der langen Ndchte (1908); Weltspuk 
(1909); Die OeflugcHe Erde (1910), which he 
called “a song of love and wonder about the 
seven seas,” and, like his lAngam: Amatisidie 
^oveJlen and Dte acht Gesichter am Biwasee, 
was distinctly exotic. There is much autobio- 
graphical material in his book, Der Oeist meineg 
Yatcrg (Munich, 1912), and in Oedankengut 
aus memen Wanderjahren (ib., 1914). 

DAITTZENBEBG, dou'*tscn-b5rK, Johann 
Micilael (1808-69). A Flemish poet, born at 
Hwrlen, Netherlands. He is known chiefly 
through Ilia Volksleeahoek (with Duyse, 1854), 
his valuable writings on prosody, and his intro- 
duction of foreign metres into Dutch poetry, a 
task in which he succeeded despite the numerous 
diiliculties presented. His valuable po<4ic works, 
which include a translation of the Odes of Hor- 
ace, were published at Brussels in 1850, under 
the title of Qedtehten. Those written after 
1850 were collected by Frans de Cort (q.v.), 
his son-in-law, in the volume entitled Terspreide 
en nagelatene gedichten (2d ed., 1875). Among 
his other works are: Verhalen utt de gesrhte- 
denis vau Belgte (185,3; 3d ed., 1867). Daut- 
zenberg exercised a most favorable influence 
upon the development of Flemish poetry and at 
the same time advocated a closer union with 
the German. 

D’AUVEIlQlSrE, Henbi de Latoub. See 
Tubenne. 

• DAITW, d^. A local name in South Africa 
for BurchelFs zebra, also called by the Dutch 
there “bonte quagga” and by the Bechuanas 
“peetis.” See S^ebba. 

dAfalos, d5,^v8.l6s, or DE Avalos, on. 

RamIbez (c.1505-61). A Spanish soldier, born 
at Baeza in Castile. He aeeompanietl Antonio 
de Mendoza to Peru, m^rvtHi as Corregidor of 
Cuzco, and, after the revolt of GirOn, succeeded 
his brother, Egidio Ramfrez Dftvali^, as Gov- 
enior of Quijfis (the Land of Cinnamon) on the 
river Naho. He founded Cuenca (1557) and 
several other towns, which are now abandoned. 

DAVEHAlPr, dav'e-nunt, Sib William 
(16<)6-1668). An English poet and playwright. 
He was born at Oxford, where his father kept 
the Crown Inn. WTien only 10 years old, the 
precocious boy compost, on the occasion of 
Shakespeare’s death, an ode to the memory of 
the great dramatist, and afterward was accus- 
tom^ to claim that he was, in fact, Shake- 
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mm. la 1®28 he ^pan to write tor toe 
wrA Biae years after, oa the death of Ben 
JonsoB, he was appointed poet laurf^te. The 
aext y^r he manap^r of the Cockpit, a 

tociiti^ ia Dmry Lanet but, entering into the 
intrigues of the Civil War, he was apprehended. 
He finally escjaped, however, to France, and, re- 
turning, distingiusbed himself m> much in the 
cause of the Boyalists that he was knighted by 
Charles after the battle of Gloucester. Bavenant 
a 8^H>nd time got into difficulties, and was con- 
fined in the Tower for two years, w’hen he a'as 
released, as is said, on the intercession of Mil- 
ton, There he continued his epic pwni Oondi- 
berty begun in France. Once more set free, he 
set about establishing a theatre. Obtaining at 
first permission to give dramatic perftirmanceH 
at private houses, he reopened the C^t»ckpit in 
1658. After the l^storation he was favort*d by 
royal patronage, and continued to write and 
superintend the performance of plays until his 
death. Davenant was one of the most popular 
playwrights of his time. Though none of hia 
plays rank high as literature, they seem to have 
i)een suitable to the stage. He made some curi- 
ous adaptations of Shakespeare’s plays : e.g., 
of Mm^ure for Meamtre and, aided by I)r>d€*n, 
of The Tempest. In 1656 he introduced opc'ra 
on the English stage and women to play the 
female idles. His epic has some interest in that 
it was written in a stanza afterward employ<*d 
by Gray m his famous Elegy. Consult Dave- 
nant’s plays, w^ith memoir, ed. by Eaing and 
Maidment (5 vols., Edinburgh, 1872-74). Two 
representative plays, Lote and Honor and The 
Hieae of Rhodes, were edited by Tapper, and 
publialn^ m New York (lb09). 

DAV'ENFORT. An important manufactur- 
ing city and the eountv seat of Scott Co.. Iowa, 
•m the w’ost hank of the MissHsijifii River, 330 
miles above St. Louis, Mo., and opposite Hock 
Island, III., with w^hich it is connected by two 
bridges — an iron railwav and carriage bridsn*, 
built at a cost of $1,200,000, and an iron rail- 
way bridge, wdnch cost $800 000 (Map Iowa, 
G 3). It ia 183 miles hv rail wost by south 
of Chicago and is on the Chicago, Lock Island, 
and Pacific, the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. 
Paul, the Chicago, Burlington, and (Quincy, the 
Davenport, Rock Island, and Northwestern, 
the Iowa and Illinois, the Daienport and 
Muscatine, and the Rock Island Southern 
railroads. River packets from St, Louis to 
St. Paul afford additional transportation facili- 
ties. Davenport is situated on the slope of a 
steep bluff and commands an extensive view. 
On Rock Island, which is crossed by the great 
bridge, are the United States arsenal and mili- 
tary headquarters and other government build- 
ings. The city has several fine parks, a large 
public library, Academy of Natural Sciences, 
St. Luke’s, Mercy, and other hcwpitals, nuin<TOU8 
public and par<K!jhial schools, two opera housos, 
and manv other notable buildings, and is the 
seat of the Academy of the Immaculate Con- 
e^tion, St. Ambrwie College, St. Katherine’s 
Hall, and the State Orphan Home. It is an 
epi^pal see of the Protestant Episcopal church 
and of the Roman Catholic church. The city 
is in a rich s^icultural and coal-mining region, 
ships large ainounte of farm proiu<^, and has 
extensive manufactures of washing machines, 
tnacarmii, loeomotiv^, st^l ears, carriages, ag- 
licultoral impkmeirts, machinery, lumber, flour, 
wool^ goods, cordage, j^uec^ and its products. 


m 

pottery, ci|^r% buttons, beer, cto, Fcm^ed 
in 1835 by a mmpany headed by Crt. Gkw'go 
Davenport. Davenj^rt was incorporated as a 
town in I83S and as a city in 1851. The 
Chicago and Rwk Island Railrmd was com- 
pleted ia 1854. The i^ivemmeiit is conducted by 
a mayor, electi’d evt‘ry two years, and a city 
council, composed of the exeeutlve emd aider- 
men, chosen by wards and on a gi*neirt ticket. 
The annual income of the city aiiiottntt4, in 
1912, to $1,367,0(M). expenditure to $1,2T9,006; 
toe principal items of expense la'iiig*. police 
department, $53,(MH), Are departimuit, $81,000; 
hchcKds, 1243,000 Pop., I8m>. 26.872; 1900, 

35.254; 1910, 43.028; 1914 (U. S, t^stA, 46,340. 
DAVENPORT, Chasles Benemct {1866- 
). An American zoolc^iht, Iwrn at Btani- 
ford. Conn. He graduattd at the Brodklyn 
Polytechnic Instituto in 1886, at Harvard in 
1889, and took the degree of Pli.D. at the latter 
place in 1892. In 1888 he began to teach at 
Harvard, where be W’as instructor in 
until 1890. Ill 1904 he bt'eame dirivtor of the 
stsition for experimental evolution at Cold 
Spring Harlwr, L. I , and in 1880-1904 was 
assistant professor of zoology at the UnUcr- 
sity of Chicago In 1906 he w'as prenident of 
the American Society of Naturalists. His works 
include: ()hset'% aiions on liudding m Pahtdie€'Uu 
and Rome Other Httf(Kon (1891); fM Cmatelfa 
Oracilts ( 1 893 ) ; Experimental M orpholoqtf ( 1 H9T - 
90) , RtatiitioaJ Melhndt, mth Rpeaal Refer- 
enees to Btologieal Variation (1899; 2d ed., 
1904); Jntrodnetwn to Zoology, with GiTtrude 
Crotty Davenport (1900) , Inheritance in Poul- 
try, Carnegie Institution Publication, No. 52 
(Washington, 3906) , Inhentatu'c of Vharaetsr- 
isties tn Domestic Pouf, Carnegie Institution 
Publication, No. 121 (Washington, 1909) , 
Heredity of R Ian-Color m Negro-White CroHses, 
Carnegie Institution l^uhlication, No. 188 
(19131, llmdity in Relation to Kngemm 
(1913). He contributed to the first edition of 
the NfW IxlKKXATIONAL LxC’Yri.OP.ElUA. 

DAVENPORT, Kdwabd Iakimis (1816-77). 
An Auierieiin actor. He was Iwirri m Boston, 
Mass., and made his first appearance in Prtivi- 
dencp. R. I., playing a minor part in Rir (Hies 
Orerreaeh, with the elder Booth as Hir Giles. 
Davenport made rapid progr(*H8 and was soon 
recognized as a leailing artist in tragedy, com- 
edy, and melmirama. He supported Mrs. Mow- 
att (Ritchie) in a wide raage of characters and 
accompanied her, about 1847, to IMgland, where 
he also played with Maeready and other stars. 
There, bio, in 1849, he married Miss Fanny Vin- 
ing, an actress, wiiom he later intrialueed to the 
American stage. She died in 1891. Returning 
in 18.54, he traveled over the* lTnitt*d Stab's, 
plavmg in the principal cities, chiefly in Shake- 
spearean characters and those drawn from Dick- 
ens’s novels. At different times he was manager 
of the Howard Athenficum, in Boston, and other 
theatres. Among his latest conspicuous repre- 
sentations were such widely divergent characters 
as Brutus in Julius Omsar and Bill Bikes in 
Oliver Twist. His renderings of the part of Sir 
Giles and of Hamlet were also especially ad- 
mired. Davenport was highly esteemed for his 
genial and open-hearts manners. He di^ at his 
summer home in Canton, Fa. Consult Edwards, 
in Matthews and Hutton, Aetors and Actresses of 
Hrmt Britain and the United Htales, vol, iv (New 
York, 1886), and Montrose J. M<siea, Famous 
Actor-FamUies in America (New York, I9M1). 
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BAVBJIBOBT, Eugene (18§6- }, An 

Asi«ri€ian educator and a^ieulturiit, lKM*n at 
Wiwdland, Mich,, and educated at MicMeati 
Agriculttiral Coll^ {B.S., 18T8). In tbe Mieh- 
ifBua Experiment Station he was a^istant bot- 
anist in 1888-89 and then superintendent of 
the form and professor of practical agriculture. 
In 180Jbr82 he was president of the Collegio 
Agrondlico of Sio Paulo, Brazil. He became 
dean of the College of Agriculture in the Univer- 
sity of Illinois in 1895 and, in addition, director 
of the Experiment Station an4 professor of 
thremmatology In 1896. In Illinois be did par- 
ticularly Important work in investigations on 
animal breeding. He wrote: Principles of Breed- 
mg 11907); BdmmtUm for Ef^knency (1909); 
Domesticated Animals and Plants (1910). 

BAiniBB0B7, Fanny Lily Gipsy ( 1860-98) . 
A well-known American actress, the daughter of 
Edward Loomis Davenport. She was born in 
London, England, but was brought to America 
when a child and was educated in the Boston 
public schools. When seven years old she ap- 
peared at the Howard Athenwum in Boston, as 
the ehild of Metaniora, but her real d^but was 
at Hiblo’s Garden in February, 1862, as King 
of Spain in Feint Heart Never Won Fair Lady, 
This was followed by a season in soubrette parts 
in the South. While playing at the Arch Street 
Theatre, Philadelphia, under the management of 
Mrs- John Drew, she attracted the attention of 
Augustine Daly, who promptly gave her a place 
in nis Fifth Avenue Theatre in 1869. After- 
ward she visited thp principal towns and cities 
of the United States as a star in a wide variety 
of rhles in both comedy and tragedy. Among 
her greatest successes were those won in Sardou’s 
Fidora (1883), La Tosea (1888), and Cleopatra 
(1890). In 1897 she produced The Holdter of 
France^ a plav with Jeanne d’Arc as the heroine. 
It was a failure, and the chagrin of that is 
thought to have hastened her final illness. She 
appeared on the stage for the last time at the 
Grand Opera House, Chicago, March 25, 1808. 
Her death occurred at Duxbury, Mass. She was 
the wife of Mr. Willet Melbourne MacDowell, 
her second husband, whom she married in 1889. 
Consult Benton, in McKay and Wingate, Famous 
Amenmn Actors of To-Day (New York, 1896), 
and Montrose J. Moses, Famous Actor-Famtlics 
m America, (ib., 1906). 

DAVBNBOBT, Homeb Calvin (1867-1912). 
An American caricaturist. He was bom in Sil- 
verton, Oreg., received but little education, and 
never attended an art school. He early became 
acquainted with the cartoons of Nast, which 
impressed him deeply, and after being in turn 
a joekey, a clown, and a printer’s devil, he was 
employed as a cartoonist on the San Francisco 
Ckrmicle, He attracted the attention of Wil- 
liam ibiiidolph Hearst, who brought him to 
Kew York in 1896 and employed him on the 
Evening Journal, He had a wide range of sub- 
jects, but is best known for his political car- 
Wns. He originated the brutal giant figures 
of tiie Trusts and the dollar-markcd suit of 
Senator Hanna, and took an active part in 
molding public opinion during tbe silver cam- 
paign of 1896, the Spanish-American War, the 
McKinley and Bocw^velt campaigns of 1900, 
1964, and 1908. His famous Rooi^velt cartoon 
*"He*s good enough for me” was drawn in 1904. 
Though his lack of technlcml training is some- 
time apparent in the crudeness of his drafts- 
manship, his cartoons are remarkable for their 


simplicity, force, and stem satire. His 
of “Uncle Sam** is one of the b^t ever produced. 
In 1906 he visited Arabia and drew the moly 
picture ever made of the Sulton of Turk^. He 
is tbe authm* of The Belle of Bilverttm and 
other StorieSf The Dollar or the Man (1900), 
and The Diary of a Country Boy (1910). 

DAVEFfPOBT, John (1597-1670). An mni- 
nent Puritan clergyman, one of the founders of 
the New Haven Colony in Connecticut. He was 
bom in Coventry, England; studied at Oxford 
University from 1613 to 1615; acted for about 
a year as chaplain at Hilton Castle, near Dur- 
ham; and from 1616 to 1633 was a preacher 
in London. In 1625 he pass^ the examinations 
at Oxford for the degrees of B.D. and M.A. He 
came into conflict with the ecclesiastical officers, 
especially with Archbishop Laud on account of 
his nonconforming tendencies, and in 1633 with- 
drew from the Established church and removed 
to Amsterdam, Holland, whence he returned, 
however, in 1636, after engaging in a contro- 
versy with the Dutch classis on the subject of 
indiscriminate or promiscuous baptism of in- 
fants. In 1637, eluding the authorities, he em- 
barked for Massachusetts, whose charter he had 
assisted in obtaining in 1629, and in June ar- 
rived at Boston, where he remained for nine 
months, during which time he took a prominent 
part in the famous Ecclesiastical Synod at 
Cambridge. He cooperated with Theophilus 
Eaton (q.v.) in founding the Colony of New 
Haven in April, 1638, and here, as minister and 
as one of the “seven pillars” of the civil govern- 
ment, he exercised a powerful influence. In 
1661 he concealed the regicides Goffe and Whal- 
ley (qq.v.) for more than a month in his own 
house. He opposed the union of the New Haven 
and Connecticut colonies, which was effected in 
1665, and three j^ears later accepted a call to 
succeed John Wilson, the original pastor, as 
pastor of the First Church in Boston. Part 
of the congregation, who opposed his views on 
the “half-way covenant,’* seceded and organized 
the famous Old South Church. He was one of 
the editors of the works of Dr. John Preston, 
leader of the Puritan party in England, and 
published a number of volumes, including: Dis- 
course About Civil Government in a New Plan- 
tation, Whose Design is Religion (1663); The 
Knowledge of Christ Indispensably Required of 
All Men that Would Be Raved (1653); The 
Power of Congregational Churches Asserted and 
VindiiMited (1672); The Saints^ Anchor-Hold 
(1061); and (with William Hooke) A Cate- 
chisme Containing the Chief Heads of Christian 
Religion (1669). Consult “A Sketch of the Life 
and Writings of John Davenport,” by Dexter, in 
the Papers of the New Haven Colony Historiml 
Society, vol. ii (New Haven, 1877). 
DAVENPOBT, Wiluam Edwasds (1862- 
). An American s<K;ial worker, bom at 
North Stamford, Conn. He was educate at 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, was from 1881 
to 1890 a clerk in the New York post office, 
and then for three years he studied in Union 
Theological Seminary. In 1901 he founded the 
Brooklyn Italian Settlement, which in 1910 was 
consolidated with other or^nizations to form 
the United Neighborbocsi Guild. He was foreign 
correspondfait in 19<B, 1904, and 1909 for the 
New York Evening Post and tbe Broeddyn Daily 
Eagle, He eame to be r^rded as an author!^ 
cm questions relathm to Italian immi^ratiim. 
Bis publications indrauie: The New Dvspenm- 
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Visiom of the €U$ (18841; The 
Perp^&i Mre Bmeher: dn 04e 

{imi)s The Praim of Plymouth (Wm) ; The 
Poet an4 hie Priende (1893) : Poetiml JSermom 
(18^, 189T) ; The Beggar Mm of Bre>oktgn 
Heights (1904) ; Mwre interim from Brooklj^ 
Hollow (1^5). 

J^AVmrPOBT MMmmmB, Ths. The 
name of two Aioerieafis profesaing to be spirit- 
naiiatic mediama who flourished between 1845 
and 1865. They performed a number of remark- 
able feats which gained them many followers, 
but were finally exposed as impostors. See Spib- 
mJA MSM. 

BA'VHl (Heb., beloved ), A king of Judah 
and Israel (e.1033-993 b.c.). He was the 
youngest son of Jess®, a Judaean, dwelling in 
Bethlehem. His family was one of the principal 
ones in the town. The number of Jesse’s sons is 
given by later tradition as seven (1 Chron. ii. 
13-15), but as eight in 1 Sam. xvii. 12. The 
chronology of David’s reign ih very doubtful, but 
the traditional date, 1055-1015 b.c,, is gener- 
ally regarded as somewhat too early. It may 
not be necessary, however, to reduce it more than 
about 20 years. The duration of his reign is 
fixed at 4*0 years (1 Kings ii. 11); but this 
number, being a round one, is viewed by some 
scholars with suspicion. David is not referred 
to in any early documents outside of the Bible. 
The biblical account is found m ( 1 ) I Rain, xvi- 

1 Kings ii and (2) in 1 C'hron. ii, iii, and x- 
XXIX. Of these two sources the first alone can 
lay claim to historical value. The second, in so 
far as it is not based on the other (see Ohbox- 
ICLES), must be used with great caution, and its 
statements are, as a general thing, to he dis- 
carded as unhistorical or untrustworthy, while 
the picture that it gives of the King, differing 
consideraidy from that found in the books of 
Samuel, is an idealized David, such as he had 
become by the end of the third century b.c. in the 
mind of a piou** Jew. Coming to the narrative 
in Samuel and Kings, great difficulties confront 
the student, due largely to tlie composite char- 
acter of the historical documents and in part to 
the corrupt state of the text. The existence of 
“doublets,” i.e., two accounts of the same event, 
in the story of David is believed sufficient to 
show that in the Book of Samuel different docu- 
ments have been pieced together. Thus we have 
two accounts of David’s introduction to Saul 
(1 Sam. xvi. 19-2.3 and xvii. 1-xvni. 5) ; of the 
slaying of Goliath (1 Sam. xvii. 1-xviii. 5 and 

2 Sam. xxi. 19) ; of Saul's throwing a spear at 
David (1 Sam. xviii. 10-11 and xix. 9-10) : and 
more of the same sort. AH these doublets, how- 
ever, are limited to the First Book of Samuel, 
and from the ninth chapter of th<* Swond Book 
of Samuel to the end of the twentieth chapter 
we have a continuous narrative, which is brought 
to a close in the first two chapters of 1 Kings. 
Chapters xxi to xxiv of the Second Book of 
Samuel again represent an addition of a com- 
posite character like the first eight chapters of 
the First Book of Samuel, and in addition to 
the^ we have a number of editorial additions 
and interpolations, of which the two principal 
ones are 2 Sam. viii. 1-15 and 1 Kings ii. 1-12. 
Of these authorities, the most authentic, accord- 
ing to many interpreters, is the long, continuous 
narrative in 2 SMB. ix-xx. This excellent piece 
of historic writing is r^jarded by a number of 
scholars as coming frmn a contemporary; and 
Klftstcrmann has adduced many r^iwms, not 


laiidbi^ la ^auiihility, lor hl« 
that the author was Ahimai, m ton oi 
The date of the cither seeti^s is supposed to 
be Biueh lator. They umal a tmiden^ to ideid- 
ize David, which becoic^ «wre pfoaoumced as 
the popular hem TomAm into toe 
of histoiy and bec^mieB a fsvorl^ subjeet ter 
romance, l^nd, po^i^ ^nt^lli^inest, and 
eventually the type of the ideal king and re- 
ligious poet. In consequence, it is oftiai diffi- 
cult to pick out the genuinely historiod in- 
cidents in David’s career. Thus the story of 
David's encounter with the giant Goliath is l^ 
lieved to be a piece of romance (1 SNam. wvit- 
xviii ) and the ^nuine account of Goliath’s d^th 
to be found in 2 Sam. xxi. 19, where we learn 
that Klhatian was the slayer. Similarly, the 
stories of the friendship of David and Jonathan 
are romantic, though based on historical facts, 
the other hand, there is no reason to qu^ 
tion that he acquired musical skill, which, to 
gather with his personal charm and the indica 
tions that he gave of bi^coming valorous in war, 
attracted Saul to him and led te his entering into 
close relations with the “melancholy” King. He 
becomes Raul's armor-bearer and among the per- 
Minal services that he renders is to be reckoned 
his soothing the King by achievements in min- 
strelsy. His success in the wars against the 
Philistines increases his popularity with King 
and people, and he becomes the son-in-law of the 
King by marrying Michal. 

Soon after, however, a momentous change en- 
sues.^ Raul, subject to fits of brooding, becomes 
jealous of David’s popularity and entertains sus- 
picion of the latter’s fidelity. The story of his 
actually hurling a javelin at David may be a 
romantic touch, but it is certain that Raul’s 
jealousy eventually led to David’s banishment 
from the court. David now b<‘ComcB a frccliooter 
and gathers a retmuc of brave but reckless war- 
riors about him. With them he leads the life of 
a Bedouin chief, attacking defenseless landowners 
and hiring his services in attacks upon Amalek- 
ites (q.v.), and other tribes in the Negeb. The 
exact course of his wanderings during this period 
can no longer l>e followed. After first trying his 
fortunes at Nob, he is obliged to seek refU||^ from 
Raul at Adullam. We find him next in tlie wild 
and desert country south of Judaea, and he passes 
at times as far east as the Dead Sea, but alter 
taking up his abode for a time at Engedi, Raul’s 
pursuit drives him to Gath, where he offers his 
sendees to Achish, King of the Philistines, in an 
expedition again^^ Amalckites, Ashurites, and 
other desert tribes. In reward for his services 
he obtains the town of Ziklag as a possession. 
Achish prejMsires an attack upon the Israelites 
and calls upon David to join him. The latter 
consents, but yielding to the protests of his chief 
men, who feared treachery on David’s part, 
Achish compels David to depart. Upon reaching 
Ziklag he finds that the Amalekites had raided 
the town during his absence. In his pursuit he 
surprises the Amalekit^ and routs them. At 
this moment the tidinp reach David of the death 
of Saul and his three eldest wins at Oilboa in an 
encounter with the Philistines. The opportunity 
had now come for David’s return to his native 
country. He secure* the favor of the inhabitants 
of Hebron and the surrounding district and Is 
anointed King in Hebron, while still retaining 
Ziklag. Meanwhile Israel passM into the hands 
of Ishbaal, Saul’s youngest son, who, however, 
was entirely a t<x>l of j^ner, the ambltiomi and 
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Abner’s inleretl hf reprc^hing him for 
me of Saul’s oDseubines to Mms^f* an which 
WMf have indicated Abner’s istentloii to seine 
the iktmm for himiwlf. Abner enters into secret 
e fti«ittMn iefl.tioti with Bftvid^ blit during a visit to 
him is murdered by Joab, David’s ^eat general. 
Soon afterward Ishbcml is murder^, and David, 
l^ing recognized as the natural leader of all 
Israel, is solemnly anointed King of the whole 
j^ple at Hebron by an as^mbly of the elders 
of the tribes. He is said to have been 37 years 
old at this time. Seven years, aeeording to the 
biblical account, had pasi^ since the death of 
Saul. The amounts of David’s reign are quite 
fra^entary except for occurrences in his im- 
mediate family. We learn of successive wars 
against Mcmbites, Ammonites, Edomites, Philis- 
tines, and Aramffiiwis, and, while the accounts of 
his exploits arc portrayed perhaps in too vivid 
ccdors, there la no doubt that he succeeded in 
firmly establishing the independence of Israel 
and in extending his power to a number of neigh- 
borly nations that were incorporated in the 
empire or made tributary. Of great importance 
was his »ilection of Jehus, which becomes known 
henceforth under its old name, Jerusalem, as the 
capital of his dominion. He also laid the foun- 
dation for its future significance as the centre of 
the Yahwe cult by removing the sacred ark to 
this city. After securing peace from his enemies 
David had to quell opposition which arose in his 
own household. His eldest wm, Amnon, out- 
rapd his half-sister Tamar, and in revenire Ab- 
salom caused Amnon to be murdered. Subse- 
quently Absalom organized a rebellion against 
his father, which obliged the King to leave 
Jerusalem for a time. The uprising is quelled, 
but not until Absalom has fallen as a victim. 
Amasa, David’s nephew, who had taken part in 
the rebellion, but had been pardoned by David 
and promised the chief command in place of 
Joab, also falls a sacrifice to the latter’s jeal- 
ousy. Once more, as the King stands on the 
verge of the grave, serious trouble threatens re- 
garding the question of suct^ession. The court 
was divided l^tween two candidates — Adonijah, 
the surviving eldest son, and Solomon, the son 
of David by Bathsheba. Through the influen<^ of 
the prophet Hathan the King decides in favor 
of Bolomon. David dies at an advaneinl age and 
is buried in his capital. These family troubles 
are looked upon by the Jewish writers as a pun- 
ishment for David’s adulterous act with Bath- 
sheba and his suh^uent connivance at the mur- 
der of Bathsheba’s husband, Uriah. There is no 
doubt that this act, which took place during the 
war with the Ammonites, is the most serious 
char^ to be brought ap^inst him, and there is 
no reason to question its authenticity, since it 
is fully in hoping with the conditions that pre- 
vailed at tlie time. In forming an estimate of 
David those conditions must be taken into con- 
sideration, and no true picture can be obtained 
of him unless we are willing to recc^^ize his 
humy limitations. That he wi^ a gr^t warrior 
admits of no doubi Indeed, he was €»if»ntialiy 
a soldier, courageous and of boundl^ energy. 
He posswised the faculty, moreover, to an ex- 
traordinary d^ree, of gathering mmi to him- 
self, and as a natural-born leader he overcome 
obstacles that would have crushed others. But 
he also shows traits of cruelty in the treatment 
of his ^emies, connive at treachery, and is will- 
ing to make use of underhand m^pres to accom- 


plish Ws mids. The best evidence of the viriHty 
and resour^fulnef^s of his character is em- 
pire he founds He unit^ under his sceptre 
Judah and Israel, the trib^ of the Neg^ (q*v.), 
Edom,^Moab, and Ammon, while the AranueMi 
trib^, Zoba, Beth Eechob, and Beth Mam:ah, 
were made tributary. Thus he became the most 
powerful ruler in southern Syria. His moral 
sense was not strong, and it is probably due to 
tiliis defect that he shows such lamentable weak- 
ness in dealing with his family affairs. But, 
with all his faulte, he remains one of the most 
notable figures in Hebrew history, and it is not 
surprising that the attachment to him should 
have led to the idealization of him by popular 
tradition, evidenced by later writers. That he 
was a poet as well as a musician cannot be 
doubted. His authorship of the Elegy over Saul 
and Jonathan (2 Sam. i. 17-27) is generally ad- 
mitted; and this alone would prove his right to 
be remembered as “the sww-t sinfi^r of Israel” 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 1). But the Psalms, of which 
73 are by Jewish tradition ascribed to him, 
do not belong to his age. They reflect in all but 
a few cases the religious thought and aspirations 
of postexilic Judaism. See Psalms, Book of. 

Consult: Klostermann, Die Bucher Samuelw 
und der Konige { 1887 ) , Cheyne, Aids to Devout 
Study of CrtHctam (1892) ; id., “David,” in En- 
cyclopcsdia BtUtca (1899) ; Stflhelin, Lehen Da- 
vids (1866); Dieulafoy, Le Roi Davtd (1897); 
Beer, Saul, Davtd, Salomo (1906), Baentsch, 
Davtd und aetn Zeitalter (1907) ; Winckler, Ge- 
schtchte Israels, ii (1900) , Ed. Meyer, Die Is- 
raeliten und ihre X achbarstamme (1907); Kit- 
tel, Oeschichte des Tolkes Israel, ii (2d ed., 
1909) ; Wellliausen, Israehtische und judtsche 
Oeschichte (7th ed., 1914). 

DAVID. A favorite subject with the sculp- 
tors of the Italian Renaissance, in which the 
youthful Israeli tish shepherd is represented 
either with sling in hand, or holding Goliath's 
sword, with his foot upon the giant’s head. The 
most important representations of the subject 
are the bronzes by Donatello and Verrocchio and 
the colossal marble statue carved by Michel- 
angelo, wliich are described in the articles on 
these sculptors. 

DAVID I (1084-1153). King of Scotland 
from 1124 to 1153. He was the youngest son 
of Malcolm Canmore by his wife, St. Margaret 
(q.v.). During the fierce struggle for the pos- 
session of the Scottish crown which followed 
the death of his father in 1093, the youthful 
David found refuge in England, together with his 
sister Eadgyth, or Matilda, who in 1100 mar- 
ried Henry I, King of England. The residence 
of David at the English court would appear to 
have been prolonged for several years, and the 
assertion of William of Malmesbury may well 
be credited that “it freed him from the rust of 
Scottish barbarity.” In 1107 his elder brother, 
Alexander, succeed^ to the throne, and David 
became Prince of Cumbria (q.v.). Together with 
this great principality he seems to have held 
lands in Lothian; and by his marriage, in 1113, 
with Matilda, widow of the Earl of Northamp- 
ton, he acquire possession of that earldom tw. 
In 1124 he succe^^ his brother as King. In 
1127 he bmk an oath, with the other great 
laurons of England, to maintain the righte of his 
niece, Matilda, as heiress to the English crown, 
should her father, Henry I, die withopt male 
issue. The ev«Qit thus contemplated came to 
pass in 1135, and when Steph^ mounts the 
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EngMsb tbroae BavM took up arms m behalf of 
MatiMa. Fmoe was restoretl bj the grant of the 
earldom of Huntingdon and tlie promise of tiie 
^ridom of Northumberland to David’s son, 
Henry, then in his twentieth vear ; but the war 
was soon r^uraed, and in 11^ the King of the 
Scote, deserted by Bruce and others of his Anglo- 
Norman vassals, was signally defeated in the 
battle of “the Standard,” nmr Northallerton. In 
the next year a ^cond p^aee was concluded be- 
tween the two kings, w'hen the promised earldom 
of Nortlminberland was bestow’ed on Prince 
Henry. In 1140 the Scottish King marched into 
England for the third time to assert the rights 
of Matiliia. He was again defeated and only re- 
gained his own country with difliculty. 

The rest of his reign was devoted to the intro- 
duction of English civilization into Scotland, a 
task which hj^ b^n b^un by his parents and 
continued by his brothers. King Edgar and King 
Alexander. He secured the peace and safety 
of the country by building castles , and by erect- 
ing burghs he promoted trade, shipping, and 
nianufactiires. He showed his favor for learning 
by endowing many bishoprics and monasteries. 
David died at Carlisle on May 24, 1153. His son 
Henry had died in the previous June, and he was 
succeeded by his grandson, Malcolm. The re- 
mains of David’s legislation, including the in- 
teresting code of the Leges Hurgorum, have been 
carefully collected in the first volume of The 
Acts of the Parliamefi^t of H^cotland { Edinburgh, 
1844). Consult Robertson. Hrotland under her 
Early Kings (2 vola., Edinburgh, 1862), and 
Skene, Celtic Scotland vols., Edinburgh, 187U- 
80), 

DAVID II. See under Bri ck, Robfrt. 

DAVID, da'vM', Armand (1820-1900). A 
French missionary and naturalist, horn at Ea- 
pelette, Basses-Pyreni^. In 1848 he entered the 
congregation of the La/^irists and in 1862 went 
as a missionary to China. Here he made valu- 
able collections of animals, plants, and minerals, 
which he presenteil to the Museum of Paris. 
From 1809 to 1871, on Iwhalf of the museum, he 
made sciimtific explorations in China and Tiln^t, 
discovering many new genera and spwies of 
flora and fauna. Subsequently he accomplished 
a third journey, of which he wrote in the Jour- 
nal de mon trotmime voyage d’expl oration dans 
Vemptre ehimm (2 vols, with maps, 1875). 
The results of his previous travels are to be 
found in the Kouvelles Archties du Museum 
d'Histoire Naturelle (1866, 1868-70). His Les 
oiseauw de la Chme (wuth 24 plates, 1877) is 
an important work. 

DA'VID, Christian (1690-1751). A Mo- 
ravian missionary, born at Senftleben, Dee. 31, 
1690. Brought up a Roman Catholic, he em- 
braced Lutheran views and then Moravian (1717 ) 
and founded the Moravian colony of Herrnhut 
(1722) and was elected the first of the 12 elders. 
Henceforth he was a missionary in Europe and 
even went to Oreenland, w'here he fonnded the 
first mission (1747). Consult Thompson, Mo- 
ravian Missions (New York, 1882). See 
Moravians. 

DAVED, da'vH, Edward. A Flemish buc- 
caneer of the latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. He early became one of the “Brethren of 
the' Coast,” as the West Indian pirates styled 
themselves, achieved prominence in that or^ni- 
zatlon, and in 1683 sailed as leader of an expedi- 
tion of three ships for the Pacific. Reinforc^ by 
French filibusters with two vessels and a fire 
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ship, he devastated the ^asts of Chile i»d Wmvu 
A fieet of three gall^tma wid two file ^ps was 
sent apilnst him by tte Viceroy of Peru, 
after an iadeeieive tetHe he sue^^cd in waking 
his esca^. Subsequently ho return^ to the 
coast of Peru, pillaging towns, daug htering, and 
exacting ransoim in true piratiail jhmhlon. Ho 
tlien transferred his depredations to Cmitml 
America and Mexico. In 1688, uonder a gonoiml 
amnesty granted by King James II, he betock 
himself to England, where he lived for many 
years in undisturM posf^sion of his plunder. 

DAVID, d4'vM', WtLiewm CtsAn (1810-76). 
A distinguished French eompo^r. He wm Imrii 
at Cadenet, Vaucluse, April 13, 1810. At first 
a chorister and later ehapeltnaster in the cathe- 
dral at Aix, he entertd at 20 the Paris Conserva- 
tory, where he studied with Benoirt (organ), 
Fetis (composition), and Reher (harmony). His 
uncle cut off his paltry monthly allowance of 60 
francs, and David had to give lessons. He joimnl 
the Saint-Simonists, but their commune broke 
up at M^nil-Montant in 1833; with a number of 
fellow dreamers he went to the East — ^Turkey, 
Egypt, and Syria. After two years of hardship 
and suffering he returned to France, rich in 
novel experiences. The fruit of his journeys, 
MHodtes (mentales, receivt^d scant notice, and 
David retired for more serious study and compo- 
sition, but his first symphony (1838) had a like 
fate. In 1844 his “svmphonic ode,” he disert, 
was performed at the Conservatory afeid tumults 
of applause, which continued day after d^ at the 
8uect»i8ive performances of the work. His next 
productions, the oratorio Motse au Sinai (1846), 
the symphonic ode Christophs Colomh (1847), 
and the mystery f/Eden (1848), had little suc- 
cess. But he was now a recognized master; even 
his earliest compositions found a hearing, and 
tlie doors of every theatre were open for his new 
works, chiefly opt^ras. La perle du Brasil (1851 ) 
was received with acclamation, and a national 
prize of 20,000 francs was awarded (in 1867) to 
Ills Hermtaneum, prisluceil at the Grand Op5ra 
in 18.59. Lalla Roukh (1862) w'as equally suc- 
cessful, but he Saphvr (1865) found mss favor 
La captive was withdrawn by the composer 
before it was performed. In 1862 he was ap- 
pointed an officer of the Legion of Honor, and 
in 1869 elected to succe^i Berlioz at the In- 
stitute and as a librarian of the Conservatoire 
de Musique in Paris, His comjmsitions include 
also chamber music, songs, and pieces for solo 
instruments. David, the “musical Orientalist,” 
occupies a singular position in the history of 
music: he inaugurated a new movement. Dur- 
ing his long years of wandering in the East 
he absorlied the quaint and weird Oriental melo- 
dies, and to express these in the most gorgwms 
orchestral colors that a rich fancy could think 
of was his task. It was the easier as Berlioz 
(q.v.) had already worked out orchestral effects 
that glowed and blazed, and it remain«l only 
to give them an Oriental setting, which David 
did in Le dSsert and subsequent works. His 
followers were numerous, and among them the 
most famous — ^Bizet (Bjamileh; Les pSchmtrs des 
perles)^ Massenet {Rm de Lahore), and Delibes 
{Lakme ) — ^were the most directly influenced. 
He died at Baint-Germain-en-Laye, Aug. 2t, 
1876. Constdt A. Azevedo, FUiden David (Paris, 
1863), and R. Brancour, Filimen David <ib., 
1908). 

DAVID, drv#t, Pctdinand (1810-73). A 
German violinist, bom in Hamburg, June 10, 
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He wm bora to ^ris, Aug. m, 174$. <to the 
sdriee of Bcmeber (q.r.), who giw% tofla- 
en^ his early art, he studied und^ ¥leu and 
Altered the schools of the Amdmay. In 1774 
be took the first Prix de Eome with *^Antaochti8 
and Stratoni*^* (Et»le dea Beaux* Arts, Paris) 
and went to Rome with Vict diortiy after. A 
fire y^i^’ sojourn devoted to the diligent study 
of dasstc antiquity brought about a emnplete 
change in style, which he himself compares to 
an operation for cataract. Returning to Paris 
in 1780, he achieved celebrity with “Blind Be- 
liaazius Asking Alnwi*^ <1781, Lille Museum) 
and Andromache Bewailing the Corpse of 
Hector” {Ecole dcs Beaux-Arta), which cau^ 
his election to the Acmdemy. 

More than any other painter of his time, 
David, with his classical tendencies, represented 
the spirit of the age — the reaction against the 
frivolity of monarchical France and the return 
to the stern virtues of antiquity. His “Oath 
of the Horatii” (1784) and “Briitus Condemn- 
ing his Sons to Death” (1789, both in the 
Louvre) were hailed with universal applause. 
Entering politics he became the great jointer 
of the Revolution and presented to the Conven- 
tion, of which he w'as a leading spirit, the 
“Deathbed of Lepelletier,” the first martyr of 
liberty. When Marat was killed, he was called 
by the Assembly to memorialize his death, and 
he responded with a painting in which the 
murdered man is portrayed with great natural- 
istic strength. Twice imprisoned during the 
Revolution, he narrowly escape the guillotine 
and renounced politics. Tliose of his wmrks 
which represent w'hat he himself lived and ex- 
perienced are painted in this manner. The same 
is true of his portraits of the Revolutionary 
epoch, like those of Madame R^camier (Ixnivre), 
of Barr#^re, and especially of the young Bona- 
parte, W'hose follower he became (Versailles), 
etc. When Kapoleon became Emperor, he was 
appointed court painter. His chief masterpiece 
in this capacity was the colossal picture of the 
“Coronation of Napoleon I” (finished 1807, and 
now at Versailles). This is a stately composi- 
tion, noble in color, and with a tender, quiver- 
ing light, justifying Muther’s encomium of being 
the best historical painting of the past century. 
His portraits of this period, as, e.g, those of 
the Emperor, the Pope, and Murat, are all of 
the highest naturalistic merit. Upon the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons he was exiled to Brussels, 
where he died on the 29th of December, 1825. 
During his exile he painted nothing of real 
merit except his portraits, 'which include the 
double likenesses of the dau^ter of Joseph 
Bonaparte (Toulon Museum), Abb^ 8iey^s, and 
the **Three Ladies of Ghent” (Louvre), all de- 
picted with keen realism and great pictorial 
strength. All of these works show* a realistic 
talent of the fiirst order, with high powers as a 
draftsman and a colorist. 

But the best known and most influential side 
of David*8 art is his lar|^ canvases represent- 
ii^ antique subj^s. VHiile these paintings 
show great excellence of drawing, they are cold 
in composition and color, exaggerate and the- 
atrical in action. Besides those mention^ above, 
tbe “D^h of Socrates,” “Leonidas at Thermo- 
pyl®” (1814, Louvre), the “Rape of the Sabines” 
(1799, Louvre), are among the chief of this 
clai^ These were the works which had the 
gimtcst influence upon the pupils of his large 
atelier. Throughout the Revolution and under 


Hmi Empire be was ^ su^ene dtotator of 
to Franwj, ^d his toflooaee u^ Ito 
meat was very gimk. While he re^ued it frem 
the trivialities of the followers of Watteau, he 
establiriied a despotic of idassioism which had 
to be broken before there ©ould be real prc^r^ik 
Kevertheless, he wm in a way the rqp(enerator of 
modem French art, and the accuracy of hit 
dmwing exercised a salutary influenct' upm its 
development. 

Consult: the monepraphs bv Tliom# (Paris, 
1826); Coupin (ib., 1827); Lmoir (ib., 1835); 
Thor4 (Brussels, 1843); Be Villars {l*ari% 
1850) ; DelMuze (ih.. 1855 i ; Blanc (tb„ I860) ; 
Chesneau (ib.. 1882); Jules David (lb., 1«80> ; 
Saumier (ib., 1904); Rosenthal (ib,, 1906); 
Muther, Hisiory of Modem PmnHnfff vol. ii 
(London, 1907)1 

DA VXD, daVM. Johannes BAPTieTA (1801- 
66), A Flemish philologist, horn at Lier. For 
more than 30 years he held tlie chair of Bel- 
gian history aii^ Flemish literature at the Catho- 
lic University of Louvain. He was one of the 
greatest Flemish scholars of Uie century and a 
very prolific writ<n‘. Hia principal work is the 
famous Voderlandsohe huiorte (10 \ols.. 1842- 
64; 4th ed., 1885 et seti.), a history of Belgium 
which was never completed. The most impor- 
tant of his linguistic works is entitled Eerste 
hegmaelen der nederduttavhe sprmkkunst ( lOth 
ed., 1858). 

DAVID, d5'v5d^ Laurent Oli\'ieb (1840- 
). A Canadian journalist and statesman, 
born at Sault au Recollet, (Jiiebec Province. He 
was educated at the College of 8aint(' Th5r5s«*. 
and was called to the bar in 1864. From 1870 
to 1884 he was editor of h^Opinion l*uhhqut>, but 
the paper was discontinued <iwing to his criti- 
cisms of the Catholic <’lergy for alleged political 
interference in elections. At different times he 
was also connected with Le Bxen Ptthfir and La 
Tribune. He was for a short ywriod a translator 
for the Housi* of Commons, but resigned In 1878 
and practiced his profession in Montriail, of 
which he was appointed city clerk in 1892. 
Originally a Consenative in politics, he after- 
ward Joined the Liberals, and was a member of 
the Quel^ Legislature during 1886-90, In 1887- 
88 he was president of the Saint Jean Baptiste 
Society of Montreal. He did mudi to jiromote 
a patriotic national spirit among French -Cana- 
dians, though without favoring revolutionary 
and separatist projects. In 1888 he was a dele- 
gate to the French -Canadian National Conven- 
tion at Nashua, N. H.; in 1808 he assisted in 
preparing a new city charter for Montreal; and 
in 1903 he was appointed to the Senate, His 
writings are distinguished for lucidity and 
beauty of style. His publications include- Btoff- 
raphtes and Portraits (1876); Les Mros de 
Chateauguay (1883); Leg patnoies de 
(1884); Mea aontempormns (1894); Lm deusc 
Papineau (1896); Le emerge mnadten: m mis- 
sion et son amrre (1896), a work which re- 
proves certain Roman Catholics for interven- 
tion in political affairs and was condemned by 
the Congregation of the Index at Rome; fJEnion 
des deux €mmdas^ lBJkl~tM7 ( 1898 ) ; Le dra.- 
pmu de CarilUm^ a drama ( 1901 ) ; Lonrier et 
son temps (1905); Vmgt biographies (1910); 
Boumtmrs et Mographms Canaman 

LnmaTums. 

DAVID, or DEVn, Baint (!-t601). Tbe 
patron saint of Wales, He was, aewdtog to 
tradiilmt (probably wortMe«i), tbe grandson of 
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Oeredig, Kiw^ of Cardig«m#hir«. He wm eda- 
o&ted by monki a»d later went throng Wales 
on a preaching tour. He al^ founded monas- 
teries, espedailj that one at Meneria, now called 
8t. David’s, in Pembrokaihire, and there he 
^(mme abbot, which dfice was equivalent to 
bishop, and its holder was so designated. As 
bishop, he presided at the synods of Brefl and 
“Victory,” His shrine became a favorite place 
of pilgrimage, and he was canonized in 1120; 
his ft»st»val is held on March 1. He was cele- 
brated for his eloquence and success in conver- 
sion. Ht-veral wortoi have been ascribed to him, 
but these are no longer extant. His life was 
written by Hicemarch, Bishop of St. David’s, 
who died about the year 1099, reprinted in 
W. J. Rc^, Lives of the Cambro-BrtUsh Saints 
of the Fifth and Immediately Succeeding Cen- 
turim (Ijondon, 1853). Consult Riee Rees, An 
Essay on the Welsh Smnts (ib., 1836). 

DAVID AP GWILYM, dh'vM dp gwenim 
(c.l3(K)-70). The greatest of medieval Welsh 
poeta He was born either in Cardiganshire or 
Glamorganshire, and was the son of Gwilymisam. 
He was a man of considerable education, and his 
knowledge of Latin and Italian literatures has 
given rise to the belief that he was educated in 
Italy. His tendency to satirize his neighbors, 
as well as his numerous love affairs, brought 
him into frequent difficulties. He has been com- 
pannl to Shakespeare, Burns, Ovid, 'and Pe- 
trarch, and addressed to Morvydd, who may be 
called his Laura, more than 147 poems that 
form a kind of are amandi. Morvydd was the 
daughter of Madog Lawgain, and her marriage 
to a wealthy suitor was soon followed by her 
elopement with the poet. They are said to liave 
ewafHKi to France, but a lawsuit was brought 
against David by the outraged husband, to whom 
damages were adjiidgf*d in a large sura. Unable 
to pay it, the poet might have languished in 
prison had not the people of (Glamorgan gener- 
ously remitted the oliligation. In gratitude for 
this the pot't dedicaU'd two of his princijml 
pis'ras to Glamor^n. Most of his j)oem8 were 
writbm in the metre called cytrydd, consist- 
ing of seven-syllable lines rhyming in couplets. 
His friHiuent use of this metre led his contem- 
poraries to call him Dafydd gywydd gicin, 
‘David of the sweet wine cywydd.’ Because of 
the lustre that he gave to this verse, it has 
become the most frequent genre used by Welsh 
poets from his time to the preiw?nt day. Tliough 
love forms the main theme of his poems, he is 
probably better known for his treatment of na- 
tun% for which he shows a love that is un- 
t^ualed in any literature of that period. Two 
hundred and sixty-two of lus poems were edited 
by Oueii dones (Myfyr) and William Owen- 
Piighe (London, 1789), and more have been 
lately discovered in the Mostyn Library and 
British Museum. An admirable English ver- 
sion of the poems mm published Arthur 
James Johnes (1834). Consult L. C. Stern, 
*‘Dat^dd ab Gwilym,” in the Zeitschrift fur 
celtiwhe Philologies voL vii, pp. 1-265 (Halle, 
1910). See Welsh Litkratube. 

DA'YID CITY. A city and the county seat 
of Butler Co., Neb., 90 miles (direct) west of 
Omaha; on the Union Paeifte, the Burlingtcm 
and Missouri River, and the Chicago and North- 
western railroads (Map: Nebraska, G 3). The 
eity contains a public library, park, and Chau- 
taiiqua grounds. It is the centre of an agri- 
cultural and stock-rairing re^on and has manu- 


factories of brides. tOie water works and elc®- 
trie-Iight plant are owned by the city. Pop^j, 
1900, 1845; 1910, 2177. 

DAVID COF'PEBYHLD. a novel by Dick- 
ens, published serially, beginniz^ May, 1849. 
It was the author’s favorite book and is said 
to be partly autobiogmphical. 

DAVID D’ANGEBS, da'vM' dan'zhr, prop- 
erly Piebbe Jeajt David, so called to distinguii^ 
him from David the painter (1788-1856). A 
French sculptor of the early nineteenth century. 
He was born at Angers March 12, 1788, the son 
of a w'ood carver. Overcoming his father’s op- 
position, he went to Paris in 1808. After a 
bitter struggle with poverty he entered, in 1810, 
the atelier of the sculptor Rolland, at the same 
time studying drawing with Jacques Louis 
David, who befriended him. The Prix de Rome 
enabled him to spend five years (1811-16) in 
the Eternal City, where he came under Canova’s 
Influence, without, however, relinquishing his 
naturalism. He then studied the Parthenon 
statues in London, and on his return to Paris 
he received his first important commission. This 
W'as the monument to Le Grand Conde, now m 
the Court of Honor, Versailles. During the 
revolution of 1830 David, an ardent Republi- 
can, fought in the ranks, and after its success- 
ful termination he received the commission for 
his masterpiece — the sculptures of the pediment 
of the Pantheon. Under the inscription, “Aux 
grand hommes la pa trie reeonnaissant,” “France” 
bcbtows crowns, placed in her hand by “Liberty,” 
upon her illustrious eons, among whom the 
figures of Mirabc'au, Carnot, David the painter, 
Voltaire, Rousseau, Bonaparte, and the “Trum- 
peter of Areola” are prominent. He participated 
also in the revolution of 1848 and was a nrem- 
ber of the Constituent Assembly. After the 
coup d’etat by Napoleon III he w’ent into exile 
to Greece, but soon returned, broken in health, 
to France. He died in Pans, Jan. 5, 1856. His 
patriotism and ideal devotion to the cause of 
liberty were only equaled by a lovable character, 
which endeared him to all classes of men. 

David D'Angers is an epoch-making figure in 
the history of French sculpture. Notwithstand- 
ing his classical training, wdiich is often evi- 
dent in lus work, he rendered nature with free- 
dom and truth. He is most eminent in portrait 
sculpture, m which he was the first to insist 
upon contemporary costume; but he also ex- 
celled in reliefs and especially in medallions. 
He has left behind no less than 55 statues, 150 
busts, 70 lias-reliefs, 20 statuettes, and over 500 
medallions. lie is represented in the national 
collections of the LouvTe, Versailles, and Sevres, 
in almost all the important provincial museums, 
and in his native town there is a museum de- 
voted entirely to his works. His two most im- 
portant works, besides the pediment of the Pan- 
th^n, are the tomb of General Gobert (Pere 
Lachaise), and his “Philopoemen” (Louvre), a 
colossal heroic type in classic garb. Among the 
best of his portrait statues are those of Guten- 
berg at Strassburg, Talma at Montpellier, Cor- 
neille at Rouen, F4nelon at Cambray, Lafayette 
and Thomas Jefferson at Washington. He him- 
self mc^t prized his statue of “Barra,” a drum- 
mer boy killed in the mar of La Vendte, and the 
beautiful Gredk female figure of the monument 
to the Greek hero Marco Bosmris. In his por- 
trait busts and medallions he has left us faith- 
ful and chameterisMc likeiiesses of most of tiie 
French celebrities of his day, and of many Eng- 
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MsE and G^maa arables, wEi^ he soedeled 
darifif i^>eated visits to th^ eountnes. Among 
his ffiaci^l busts are those of Goethe (Boca! 
libimr/t Wehnar), the sculptor Raoeh, Waahii^- 
ton, e^,; among the medaUions awj thc^ of 
Hspcrfeon and Madame David. Consult the 
mcmc^raphs by MaiHard (Angers, 1830); Lo- 
menie (Paris, 1844); Saint- Amour (Dunkerque, 
1845); HaMvy (ib., 1857); Kareher (London, 
1865); Jouin (Paris, 1878). Consult al8«> 
Brownell, Butmry of French Art (New York, 
1802), and Gonse, La mmlpiure fran^tse depuui 
le XIV (Paris, 1895). 

DAVIDI3B, da-Tfd'Ais. A saered poem on 
the troubles of David, the chief work of Cowley, 
pnMfshed in 1656. 

DAVYD OAB'IKZCK. A comedy by Robert- 
son, which appeared in 1864 and is a transla- 
tion from the French play Bulhran. It purports 
to represent amatory incidents in the life of the 
famous eighteenth-^ntnrj' English actor and 
was first produced at the Havmarket with the 
elder Sothern in the principaf rhle. 

DAV^nXjlE, WrtLiAM Pleateb (1814-88). 
An English comedian, who came to the Ignited 
States in 1850 and became identified with the 
American stage. He was born Apnl 17, 1814, in 
London, and appeared as a youthful amateur at 
Drury Lane in The MiUcFs Ifaui. Aftem'ard 
he acted in various English cities, especially in 
Manchester. His first appearance in America 
was in August, 1850, as Rir Peb^r Teazle at the 
old Broadway Theatre, New; York, later he sup- 
jiorted many well-knowm aCdors in the metrop- 
olis and elsewhere, among them Edwin Forrest 
and Fanny Davenport. Home of his notable parts 
WTre Caliban; Eecles, in Caste; Dick Deadeye, 
which he created, in Pmnforc ; Old Hardy, in 
The Belle's Utraiaqem : and ITardcaatle, in flhe 
fltoops to Conquer. His last engagement was 
with the Madison Square Company, beginning 
in 1885. He died at Cheyenne, Wyo„ Aug. 7, 
1888. He was the autlmr of a volmne of auto- 
biographical reminiscences called Foothqht 
Flashes (New York. 1806) , The Drama De- 
fended (ib, 1859); and other works. 

His son, William Davidoe (1847-1899), also 
an actor, was born at Manchester, England, and 
brought to the United States when a child of 
three years. During his career he played with 
William H. Crane (1870-71), Kate Claxten 
(1877-78), and later for several seasons with 
Roland Reed. He died in dneago. 

DAVYD HAB'tTM. A very popular story 
by Edward Noyes Westeott, which, aftt‘T rejec- 
tion bv a number of publishers, attained a re- 
markable success. The character of the shrewd, 
horse-trading David Harum is distinctively an 
American type, and was drawn from an original 
who was a resident of the town of Homer, N. Y. 
An identification of the ebaraebws and 8<*ent*s 
has lieen published by Arthur T. Vance, under 
the title The Real Damd If arum (New York, 
1901). 

DA'VYDISTS. A name used for three Chris- 
tian sects; 1. Followers of David of Dinant, a 
teacher in the University of Paris, whose philo- 
sophical work was eondemned by the SynM 
of Paris in 1209, and who. in commence of the 
ban laid upon him in 1215 by the Pope, bad if> 
flee from France. The place and date of his 
death are unknown. His fundamental idea was 
that the Deity alone had any r^l existmice, 
being the materia prima of all things. 2. I>a- 
vidists, or I>avid (Seorgians, followers of David 


George, w Joria, • naHv® of Ghent or In 

1530 be was whippy, hi^ hi* ton^o Imi^, and 
was imprison^ for ^istruelifig a Bomwa Catho- 
lic procession. He founded a «eet of his own and 
in 1542 publish^ his BmU of RToucter#, retail- 
ing the visions which h» pwdewsed to haw ro- 
ceived. After his di»th his body was dug up 
and bnrrwd by order of the Senate of Ba^f, 
where he had passed Hie latter |mrt of his life 
as a merchant under an asiumed name, of 

Bruges. The sect, * under the lesdershtp of 
Henry Nicholas, Wame known in Holland and 
England ns the “Fainilists " They interproted 
tlie whole of Scripture nllegorieftlly, nnd main- 
tained that, as Moses had taught hope and 
Christ had taught faith, it w'aa their mission to 
troeh love, the service of which wm the h%h<«t 
and best of the dispensations. The result was 
an extreme Antinomianism in practice, which 
attracted the notice of tiie authorities in both 
countries. Early in the seventeenth century the 
sect WAS suppressed or absorlM»d by others,* Beo 
JoBis, David. 3. ITie follow'ers of Francis Da- 
vid, who in 1568 began a widespread Ibtltarian 
movement in IhmganL Btn? llNTTAiiiANiaM. 

DAVIDOFF, drvMM, Karl (!H38~80). A 
Russian violoncellist, born at Goldingen, Uour- 
land, March 17, 1838. He was cxlueated at the 
Moscow l^niversity and studied the violoncello 
under H. Hchraitt in Moscow and Hcliiiherth in 
St Petershiirg. H<‘ then entered tiie l^eipzig 
Conservatory, wdicre he eontinucHl to study the 
'cello under F. (Irilzmaelier. and also completed 
a course in eoniposition undei Hauptmann. He 
first appeared at the Gewandhaus, tsdpzig, in 
1859, and was made first violoneellist in the 
Gewandhaus orchestra and professor in the 
Ijeiprig Const'fvatory. In 1862 he was ap- 
pointed solo Moloneelliftt to the Emperor of 
Russia and professor in the Conservatory of 
Ft. IVHrsburg and was director of the latter 
from 1876 to 1HH7. As a virtuoso, he was 
equalled by few, and won great fame on his 
conot*rt tours through Europe. Besides four 
concertos and a numlier of minor pieces for 
his instnimi-nt, he composed some works for 
orchestra, pianoforte pie<‘e«, and songH. Consult 
\V. Hutor, Karl Darttloff und seme Art das 
1 to/ortrW? zu hehandeln (Leipzig, 1890). 

DA'VIDS, Ttiomah William Rhys (1843- 
), An English Orientalist He was liorn 
at Coh'hester. was edijeated at the University of 
Breslau, entered tlie civil siTviee in Ceylon, and 
filled various judicial appointments in that 
island. He was called to the bar of the Middle 
Temple in 1877, and was professor of PftU and 
Buddhist literature at University (^olli^e, lAin- 
don, from 1882 until 1012. In 1064 he lK»came 
professor of comparative religion at Manchmter. 
He devoted himself especially to the study of 
Buddhism. His works include: Buddhism- A 
Bkeich of the Life and Tmehtnqs of Qautama, 
the Buddha (1878; 22d ed., 1010); a transla- 
tion from the Jiltakaa, or Buddhut Birth 
Htories, y oh i (1880); Buddhism- Its Histfrry 
and Literature (1896, composeil from American 
lectures); BuMhist India (1902 ; 2d ed., 1005); 
Early Buddhism (1008); Dialogues of the 
Buddha (1800; 1010) ; and with J. K. Carpenter, 
he edited the Phli text Dlghamihdya (3 vols,^ 
London, 1800-1911). He was made president 
of the Pftli Text ahich he founded in 

1882. 

DAVID'S DEIA See Elafkube. 

DAVYDS l^DAJTD. An island lying in 
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Iglamd Sound, o# New Rochelle, K. Y., the near- 
est railway station, a quarter of a mile north 
of the boundary between Grater New York and 
Westchester County (Map: New York City and 
Vicinity, G 2). It is owned and occupied by the 
United States government, and is the site of 
Fort Sl« 2 um a. rasruit depot of the 

United States army, for which extensive bar- 
r^ks and other buRdinjgi are maintained. Its 
extent is about 100 ^r«i. 

DA^VIDSON. A town'in Mecklenburg Co., 
N. C., 22 miles north of Charlotte, on the South- 
ern Hallway (Map : North Carolina, B 2) . It has 
cotton and cottonseed-oil mills, a ginnery, and a 
flouring mill. The town is the of Davidson 
College (q.v.), founded in 1837, and of the North 
Carolina Medical College, established about 1890, 
connected with which is the Munroe Private 
Hospital. There is also a Carnegie library. Pop., 
1890, 481 1 1900, 904; 1910, 1056, 

BAVXmOir, Andrew Bruce (1831-1902). 
A Scottish biblical scholar. He was born in 
Aberdeenshire and, after studying at Aberdeen, 
in 1863 was ordained and was appointed pro- 
fessor of Oriental languages in New College, 
Min burgh. He was a member of the Old 
Testament Revision Committee, being recc^- 
nixed as the foremost British biblical critic of 
his day. George Adam Smith and W. Robert- 
son Smith w'ere among his pupils. His publi- 
cations include a Commentary on Jobf vol. i 
(1862); An Introductory Hebrew Grammar 
(1874; 9th ed., 1888); primers on Jo6, Eze^ 
ktel, Hebrews (1877); “Isaiah,” in the Temple 
Bible (1902); and two volumes of sermons, 
The Called of God (1903) and Waiting upon 
God (1904), with a life by Taylor Innes. 

DATIDSONy Chabijes (1852- ). An 

American scholar. He was bom in Streetsboro, 
Ohio, and was educated at Iowa College and 
at Yale University. In 1893-94 he was as- 
sistant professor of English at Indiana Uni- 
versity, in 1894-96, associate professor of Eng- 
lish at Adelbert College (Western Reserve Uni- 
versity), and in 1906-11 professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Maine. He wrote 
much for scholarly reviews and these books; 
Htudtes in the English Mystery Plays (1892); 
Motor Work and Formal Hiudtes (1911). 

DAVIDSON, George ( 1 825-19 II). An Amer- 
ican astronomer. He was born in Notting- 
ham. England, but went to the United States 
in IBI^, He did notable work on the Govern- 
ment Coast and Geodetic Survey (1845-95), 
but it was in astronomical research that he 
gained his greatest distinction. Ho traveled on 
every (*ontinent to make observations, particu- 
larly of transits of Venus. He wrote: The 
Alaska Boundary (1903); The Glaciers of 
Alaska (1904); The Discovery of San Fran- 
cisco Bay (1907) ; Francis Drake on the North- 
west Coast of TotcHco (1908) ; Ortgtn end 
Mmmng of the 'Same Caltforma (1910). In 
1895 he bwaiiie professor of gec^iaphy in the 
University of California. 

DAVIDSON, James Wood (1829-1905). An 
American author, born in New'lmrry District, 
S. C. He Itecame professor of Gredk in South 
Carolina College, then principal of the high 
school at Columbia, and. during the Civil War, 
adjutant of infantry in Jackson^s corps of Iiee’s 
army. He was literary editor of the New York 
Evening Post (1873), and American corre- 
spondent of the London Standard from 1873 to 
1878. His published works include: The IMsmg 


Writers of the South ( 1869 ) ; School History 
of South Carolina (1869; rev. ed., 1894); flte 
Correspondent (1886); The Poetry of the 
Futu re (18 88) ; The Florida of To-Day (1889), 
DAVIDSON, John (1857-1909). An Mg- 
lish poet. He was born at Barrhead, near Glas- 
gow, Scotland; at the age of 13 be^me assist- 
ant in the chemical laboratory of a srgarhouse 
at Greenock, attended for a short time Edin- 
burgh University, and went to London in 1890. 
He had already published three plays — Bruce 
(1886); Smith: A Tragic Farce (1888); and 
Scaramouch in Naxos (1889) — ^which contain 
many striking scenes. His later plays include 
Godfrida (1898) and Selfs the Man (1901). 
In 1901 he began the issue of a series of verse 
pamphlets called Testaments, of which have ap- 
peared “A Viviseetor,” “A Man Forbid,” and 
“An Empire Builder.” He came to repudiate 
entirely the past in art, literature, morals, and 
religion. His philosophy, partly derived from 
Schopenhauer, is thoroughly pessimistic. In 
man he sees matter striving through brutal 
effort towards self-knowledge. Hence his de- 
fense of vivisection. He is best known by his 
ballads, individual in subject and style. His 
thought and manner are well represented by 
Making of a Poet, Houndsditch, and the ballads 
of “Heaven” and “Hell,” in Ballads and Songs 
(1894). Other volumes are Fleet Street Ec- 
logue (Ist series, 1893; 2d series, 1895); New 
Ballads (1896); The Last Ballad and Other 
Poems (1898); Testaments (1901-02); The 
Knight of the Maypole (1902), A Rosary 
(1903); The Testament of a Prime Minister 
(1904); Selected Poems (1904); The Theocrat 
(1905M Holiday and Other Poems (1906); 
Mammon and his Message (1908); The Man 
Forbid and Other Essays (1910). For critical 
analysis of his work, consult Archer, Poets of 
the Younger Generation (London and New 
York, 1902). 

DAVIDSON, John Wynn (1824^81). An 
American soldier. He was born in Fairfax Co., 
Va., graduated at West Point, and was as- 
signed as second lieutenant of dragoons in 
1845, and during the Mexican War was with 
the Army of the West at San Pasqual, the 
passage of the San Gabriel River, and at Mesa. 
In 1848 he was promoted to be first lieutenant 
and was assigned to frontier duty. From 1861 
to 1862 he served in the defenses of Washington, 
D. C., and in the latter year, with rank of 
major of cavalry, fought in the Army of the 
Potomac during the Peninsular campaign, be- 
coming brigadier general of volunteers in 1862. 
He was brevetted colonel after the battle of 
Golding’s Farm (Va.) and in 1865 major gen- 
eral in both the regular and volunteer services. 
In 1863 he commanded a cavalry division at 
Brownsville (Ark.) and Ashley’s Mills (Ark.) 
and in the capture of Bayou Metre (Ark.). He 
was appointed in 1864 chief of cavalry of the 
division west of the Mississippi and in 1866 
became lieutenant colonel of the Tenth United 
States Cavalry, From 1873 to 1881 he was in 
command of various posts in the Indian Terri- 
tory, Texas, and Montana, and in 1879 became 
colonel of the S«;ond Cavaliy. 

DAVn^ON, LucaETiA Mama (1808-25). 
An American poet, remarkable for her precocity 
in rhyming. Many of her piei^ were lost or 
destroyed, but nearly 300 weie collectei and 
published by S. F. B. Morse under the titte 
Amir Khan ami Other Poems (1829). Her sis- 
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ter, WjimAsm Mmm ClSt3-48K 

was &}m a pre^ioas writer, aad at the age of 
10 eiMaposed a drama call^ the Tragedy af 
AletMA. Waehingtoa Irviog was her pi^im 
and supervised the puhlieatiou of the two sis- 
ters’ work s il850]l, 

HAyjimm, Ratoaia Thomas ( 1848- ) . 

A British prelate, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
bor» in Edinburgh and educated at Harrow and 
at Trinity College, Oxford. He was curate of 
Dartford, Kent, in 1874-77; private secretary 
and chaplain to Archbishop Tait, whese daugh- 
ter he married, and (1882~83) to Archbishop 
Benson; dean of Windsor and domestic chap- 
lain 11883-91) to Qut^n Tietoria. clerk of the 
closet 11891-19031 to Queen Victoria and to 
King Edward: and Bishop of Rochester in 
1891-96 and of Winchester in 1896-1903, In 
1903 he succeeded Temple as Archbishop of 
Canterbury. He helped to draft the unsuccess- 
ful Compromise Education Bill of 1908 and in 
the same year presided at the Pan Anglican 
Congress and the Lambeth Conference. He 
edited in 1889 7’he Lambeth Conferences of lS(i7, 
1878, and 1888. By 1904 he had visited the 
United States and Canada. He wrote- A Life 
of Archbishop Tait 11891; with Benham) ; The 
Christian Opportunity 0904), Captoms and 
Comrades of the Faith { 1911) . 

DAVIDSON, Samuel 11806-98). An Irish 
biblical critic. He was born at Kellswater and 
was educated at the Royal College of Belfast, 
where he became professor of biblical criticism 
in 1835 after being ordained to the Presbvterian 
ministry. He entered the Presbyterian ministry 
and in 1835 was given the chair of biblical criti- 
cism in the Royal College of Belfast. Soon 
afterward he became a Congregational ist, and in 
1842 he took the chair of biblical lit(*rature and 
Oriental languages in the Lancashire Inde- 
pendent College at Manclu'ster, which he was 
forced to resign in 1857. He was one of tlie Old 
Testament Revision Committee. Hts principal 
w-orks are Fnered tiermeneuiies (1843) ; Text of 
the Old Testament Considered^ with a Treatise 
on Haci'ed Interpretation (18561, written for 
Horne’s Introduction ; The Canon of the Bible 
(1877) ; The Doctrine of Last Things Contained 
in the New Testament (188*2). He translated 
Pdrst’s Hehreir and Chaldee I .lexicon to the Old 
Testament (1867; often reprintt‘d) and Giese- 
ler’s Ecclesiastical Bistorif (1846). 

DAVIDSON, Thomas (1817-85). An Eng- 
lish geol<^i8t and paleontologist, born in Edin- 
burgh. He studied on the Continent and at 
Edinburgh University, made extensive geological 
tours, and at the suggestion of Leopold von 
Buch, the German geologist, undertook the study 
of the Brachiopoda. In 1851-70 he published, 
under the direction of the Paleontographical 8o- 
eiety, his Monograph on British Brachiopoda (3 
vols.), containing 250 plates drawn by himself. 
To this work he added (1873-85) three sup- 
plementary volumes. His Memoir on Recent 
Brachiopoda was posthumously published by the 
Liiuisean Society. In 1852 he was elected fellow 
of the Geolc^cal Society of London and in 
1857 fellow of the Royal Sewiety. His splendid 
collection of recent and fc^sil braehiopods, to- 
gether with his books, he pre^nted to the Na- 
tional Mui^um at South Kensington. 

DAVITOON, Thomas (1840-1900). An 
American philosiqjher, born near Tetteraipjus, 
Scotland. He graduated in 1860 at the Univer- 
sity of Aberd^m, removed in 1866 to Canada, 


and in mi to the Ualtod md to 16I§ 

^ttled at Cambri%e, Mam, where he was iwHve 
as scholar, author, and lectiarer, A ekw sttt- 
dent of Thomas Ai|uimm, he was tovi)^ by the 
Pope to assist Uie corps of Italian prof^sors to 
the preparation of a new edition of tim works 
of that philc^opher. His FhUmophmal Systam 
of ArUmio Rosmtm-BerbaU ( 1882) was toe 
first introduction of the latter to Bi^Usli 
readers. For many years he condachMl at 
Keene, in the Adirondacks, a “summer school 
for culture seienees,” and from 1898 a da^ of 
Russian Jews in New York City. His perscui- 
ality was large and comma nding." His puMkhed 
works include further ; a translation of the 
fragments of Parmenides (1869) and one of 
Bleek’s Origin of Language (1869); A khort 
Account of the Ymbe Croup (1874): The 
Parthenon Frtese and Other Esmys (1882); 
The Place of Art in Education (1886) ; Giordano 
Bufno (1886); Handbook to Dante (1887); 
In^foHc and Educational Ideals: A History of 
Educa tion (1 900 ) . 

DAVIDSON, William (1746-81 ) . An Amer- 
ican soldier. He was born in Lancastor Co., 
Pa., was taken when a child to North Carolina, 
and liecame a major in one of the first regiments 
raised in that Rtate for the Rev^olutionaiy War. 
He was in th«« engagements at Brandywine, Ger- 
mantown, and Blonmoiith, and advanced to the 
rank of a brigadier general of North Carolina 
militia. In the attempt to chf*ck the advance 
of Cornwallis over the Catawba River at Cowan’s 
Ford, Feb. 1, 1781, he was killed. Davidson 
College, N. C., was named in his honor. 

DAVIDSON COLLE(}£. An institution for 
higher education established in 1837 at David- 
son, N. C. The eollegi* was founded by mem- 
bers of the Presbyterian church and Is at 
present governed by a Iward of trustees ap- 
pointed by the presbyteries of North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, and P'lorida (Presby- 
terian church, South). No theological depart- 
ment, however, is maintained, and the degrees 
conferred are the academic ones in art and 
science. Tlie student attendance in 1913 was 
353, the endowment of the college was $250,000, 
and the total talue of the college property, 
$300,(K)0, The library contained 23,688 vol- 
umes. The president in 1914 was William 
Joseph Marti m 

DAVID THE PHILOSOPHEB (Arm. Da- 
lit Umasdasrr}, or David the Abmeniaw 
( ’-C.500 ad.). An Armenian scholar, born at 
Nerken in the Armenian Province of Durnperan. 
He studied in Greece and wrote learned trans- 
lations of, and commentaries on, the works of 
Aristotle, Consult Neumann, Mimtdre sur la 
Vie et les o utrages de David (Pans, 1829). 

DA'VIE, William Richabosoh (1756-1820). 
An American soldier, born to Egreracwit, Eng- 
land. He came to the United States in 1763, 
graduated at Princeton in 1776, studied law at 
Salisbury, N. C., and in 1779 received the com- 
mission of a lieutenant of dragoons. His troop 
was subsequently assigned to Count Pulaski’s 
l^iofi, in which he rose to the rank of major. 
He resumed the study of law at Balisbury and 
in 1779 was admitted to the bar of North Caro- 
lina. Under the authorization of that State in 
1780 he rais^ at bis own expense a troop of 
dragoons and two mounted infantry companies, 
with which to a«>kt in the defense of th# south- 
western districts against British attocks from 
South Carolina. In 1780 be was promoted to 
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ilie 0 # the State csavalry, with the 

rank ©f ©olondL At the entry of ImtA (^m- 
wallis into Charlotte, N. C., he distinguished 
himself his spirited resistance to the repeated 
ohargei of Tarleton's famous l^cn. He was 
appinnh^ in 1781 to the post of eommissaiy 
g^eml of the American army in tiie South. 
After the Resolution he h^ime a smjcessful 
lawyer, was a delegate to the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787, and for a number of years 
represented the borough of Halifax in the Lower 
Houst? of the State Li^slature. He drew up 
the Act, passed in 1789, for the establishment 
of the University of North Carolina: in 1794 
was commissioned major general of militia; be- 
came Governor of North Carolina in 1799, but 
resigned in ttw same y^r to accept appoint- 
ment to the embassy which concluded with the 
French government the Convention of Sept. 30, 
1800. Consult the bi^?raphy by Hubbard, in 
vol. XXV (Boston, 1848) of The Library of 
Amermm Biography, edited by Jared Sparks. 
Consult Peelers Lwea of Distinguished North 
CaroUmans (1898). 

DAVXES, AarnuB B. (1862- ). An 

American landscape, marine, and figure painter. 
He ivas born at Utica, N. Y., and studied under 
Dwight Williams at Utica, at the Art Institute, 
Chicago, and in New York, where he began as 
an illustrator for the magazines. His paintings 
first attracted attention at an exhibition held 
in New York in 1899, and after that time, 
avoiding the customary annual exhibitions, he 
held other important exhibitions in New York 
(1901), containing such paintings as “Spring’s 
Renewal” and “The Breath of Light”; at the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts (1908), 
including “The Girdle of Ares” (acquired by 
the Metropolitan Museum, Nc‘W York, 1914), 
and “Visions of the Sea”; at the Art Institute 
of Chicago (1911), with subjects like “The 
Hunter of the Starlands” and “Maya, Mirror of 
Illusions,” which last was purchased by the 
Institute. In public collections he is best rep- 
resented in the Brooklyn Museum by four paint- 
ings, among which is the charming “Children 
of Yesteryear.” Davies came to be recognized 
as one of the most original of American 
painters, and the most prominent representa- 
tive of theme Romanticists who set‘k to escape 
from the commonplace into the realm of dreams. 
He has w’ell been called a realist with the 
temperament of a mystic. He is a master of 
tonal eflfeets and excels especially in color. He 
was the leader of the group of artists who or- 
ganized the remarkably successful International 
Exhibition, held in New York in 1913, in which 
so-called Modernists were for the first time In- 
troduced to the American public. In his most 
recent works in the exhibition of (Tubists and 
Futurists at the Montross Gallery, New York, 
in 1914, he showed pronounced cubist tenden- 
cies ia a ^ri^ of paintings, of which the most 
important was “The Great Mother.” Ckmsult 
Hlineker, “Certain Painters,” in The Pathos of 
JHsta me ( New York, 1918). 

BAOTZmS, Bkn (1858- ). An En^iah 

tenor, bom in Swansm, Wales. He studied 
under Raniegger at the Royal Academy of 
Music (1886-83), where he won numerous 
prizes. Upon leaving the Academy he joined the 
Carl Rosa Opem t^roupe, appearing in Famt, 
The Bohmniem Owl, etc.; but he is beet known 
m a eon^rt and mratorio singer. He visited 
the United ^tes in 1893, 1894, and 1905-06. 


DAYimf Chables (1798-1876), An Amer- 
ican mathematician, bom in Washington, (Tonm. 
He early removed to St. Lawrence Co., N. Y,, 
and in 1815 graduate at West Point. In 1848 
he took the chair of nmthematics and natural 
philosophy in the University of New York, and 
in 1857 the chair of higher mathematics in 
Columbia College. His works include among 
many; Burveymg (1832); Trigonometry 
(1840); Elements of Algebra (1844; rev. ed., 
1901); Logic of Mathematics (1850); Mathe- 
matical Dictionary and Cyclopwdia of Mathe- 
matical Science, with W. G. Peck (1855) ; New 
Elementary Algebra (1859); University Algebra 
(2d ed., 1864); Elements of AneUytiml Geom- 
etry and of the Differential and Integral Calcu- 
lus (new ed., 1901); The Complete Arithmetic 
(1877). He also edited, in English, Legendre’s 
Geometry (1828), and Bourdon's Algebra 
(1832). 

DAVIES, Henby Eugene, Jr. (1836-94). An 
American soldier, born in New York. He was 
educated at Harvard, Williams, and Columbia, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1857. At the 
outbreak of the Civil W^ar he entered the United 
States Volunteers as captain, and became briga- 
dier general in SeptembiT, 1863. He served 
with distinction in the Cavalry Corps, Army of 
the Potomac, bt*came one of Sheridan’s most 
trusted lieutenants, and by 1865 had risen to 
the rank of major general of volunteers. He 
resigned in 1866 and afterward became a promi- 
nent New York lawyer and held siweral public 
offices. He was tlie author of General Sheridan 
(1895), in the “(treat C'ommander Senes.” 

DAVIES, Hubebt Henby. A British dram- 
atist, l>orn at VVoodlev, Cheshire, England. 
He went to San Francisco m 1893, vhere he 
was employed as a Journalist and in the produc- 
tion of vaudeville sketches. In 1901 he returned 
to England. He is author of the following 
plays: Cousin Kate (1903): Ci/nthia (1904); 
Captain Drew on Leave (1905), The Mollusc 
(1907)'; Lady Epping's Lawsuit (1908), Bevis 
(1909) ; A Single Man (1910) ; Mrs. Gorringe’s 
Necklace (1910); Doormats (1913). 

DAVIES, John, of Hebepobd (c.1565-1618}. 
An English poet, not to he confounded with Sir 
John Davies (q.v.). At Oxford and elsewhere 
he was famous as a writing master. He wrote 
many curious philosophical poems, epigrams, 
satires, and sonnets. Among these are: Micro- 
cosmos (1603); Triumph of Death (1605), de- 
scriptive of the plague; Wit's Pilgrimage (c. 
1610), containing sonnets, etc.; The Scourge of 
Folly (c.1611), containing epigrams, etc., one 
of which is addressed to Shakespeare under the 
name “our English Terence”; and The Muse’s 
Sacrifice, or Dunne 3Ieditations (1612). Con- 
sult Complete Works, ed. bv Grosart (2 vols., 
Blackburn, 1873). 

DA VO®, SiB John (1569-1626), An Eng- 
lish poet and statesman. He was born at Tis- 
bury, Wiltshire, educated at Oxford, studied law 
at the Middle Temple, and was called to the bar 
in 1595. In 1603 he was sent by Jam^ I as 
Solicitor-General to Ireland. Three years later 
he became Attorney-General and was raised to 
the rank of sergeant at law. Elected to the 
Irish Parliament in 1613* he was chc^en Speaker 
of the Lower Hmise. The next year he toede his 
seat in tlie English Parliament as member for 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, He died just after being 
nominated Chief Justice. Davies was a faith- 
ful public servant and a man of gr^t tslmit 
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sad His two wmks i^suieeted witik 

M» Irish mre^ are A Htsoowry o/ tJIa Trm 
Cmmsm mhp Ir^mnd wm ^cmr 8 mMu^, etc. 
(16I2)» aad Reports of Cases Adfwdged in the 
Kin^a Courts in Ireland and seveial 

masterly stal^ papers. As a fxiet* he belonged 
to a group of late £lisakt^tban&» who, in reaction 
from the earlier love poetry, turn^ to moral 
themes. In I5ft6 he published Orohestro, or a 
Poem of Bmmmg, in which he fancifully main- 
tains that all motion is music; to lum the 
havens move in ‘•spondees, solemn, gmve, and 
low.’" Still more fanciful are his acrostics, 
willed Hymns to Astreta (laPO). The poi»ra by 
which he is beat known is Aoscfc Tetpsum 
11599). It is written in the four-line stanza, 
afterward employed by Davenant, Dryden, and 
Gray. Consult Complete li ork,% w ith memoir 
ed. by Grosart <3 vols.. Blackburn, 1869-76). 

BAVUE^, Sib Louis HE^’RY (1845- ). 

A Canadian statesman and lurist. He was born 
at Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island, was 
educated at Prinw of Wales's College, Charlotte- 
town, and in 1866 was called to the bar. In 
1876 be became Premier and Attorney -General 
of Prince Edward Island, and lie was returntd 
as a Liberal to the Dominion House of Com- 
mons from 1882 to 1961. Before entering D<v 
minion politics be was one of the British counsel 
before the International Fisheries ('oinmissum 
at Halifax in 1877. (See Fishing Laws.) As 
counsel for the tenantry before tiie Prince Ed- 
ward Island Land Commission in 1875-76, be 
did much to settle th<‘ land question of that 
province, and during his provincial premiership 
the Free Schools Act was j)ass<‘d. In 1896, upon 
the incoming of the Lauricr administration, he 
was appointeil Minister of Marine and Fisheries. 
The same year be was a delt*gate to WaHliing- 
ton m behalf of trade reciprix ity. and in 1897 
he was a delegate to London in connwtion with 
the Bering Sea seal < ontrin ersv . interna! Ca- 
nadian liftheries, and the Belgian and G<‘nnan 
trade treaties In 1901 he was appointed a 
judge of the Supreme Court of Canada. In 
1897 he was knighted. 

DAVIES, Samuel (1724-61). An American 
clergyman and educator He was fiorn n<‘ar 
Summit Hidge, Newcantle Co, Del., was t^u- 
cated at the seminary of the Rev. Samuel Blair, 
Feng's Manor, ChestiT Co., Pa., and m 1746 
was licensed to preach by the Newcastle Pres- 
bytery. In 1747 he wms sent as an evangelist 
to Hanover Co., Va., ’where by 1748 he w'as 
conducting worship in seven clmrclies. He later 
argued against Peyton Randolph, the Royal 
Attorney-General, before the General Court at 
Williamsburg, that the Act of Toleration ex- 
tended to Virginia. In 1753, witli Gilbert Tcn- 
nent, he visited England to obtain fhiids for the 
Collie of New Jersey (now Princeton Univer- 
sity), and at this time secured a ruling that 
Virginia was under the Act of Toleration. His 
sermon, ‘‘Religion and Patriotism,” preached in 
Hanover County, 1755, refers to the martial 
spirit aroused % the French and Indian War, 
and he adds in a footnote; “As a remarkable 
instance of this, I mav point out to the public 
that heroic youth, Colonel Washington, whom I 
cannot but hope Providence has hitherto pre- 
served in so signal a manner for some important 
service to his country.” In 1759 he succeeded 
Jonathan Edwards as president of the Collie 
of New Jersey. His collected sf^rraons appeared 
in London in* 1767-71. Consult the memoir by 


Barnes in the Wmha ilHmr Y«Ie* 

1651 ). One or two of his ^mm wo rtiH 
in Freshyterisn hynmals. 

DAvmS, TaoMiUS (c.ins- 85 ). A 

bookseller and authmr. He steidied at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh and was tor ^pvisral yi»iw 
(1736-85) on the stege; hut having ridi- 
cul^ by Churchill in fhe Bose^d he up 
acting and o|>ened a hook»hcq[i in Oovent Gar- 
den. It was here that in 1763 he inteodtt<^ 
B^well to Dr. Johnson, who was his inMmute 
friend and to whom he deditmted Ms of 

the works of Massinger. He wrote a Mfe of 
Garrtel* (1780), which soon passed Hiro^h 
four editions and brought him eonsiderahle 
money and repute, and Dramatic Miseelkmim 
(3 vols.. 1786). 

DAVIES, Thomas TmmmrcK (1872- ). 

An Anferican bishop, Imm In Philadelphia, 
He was educated at Yale University and at 
G<*neral Theoli^ieal Seminary, New York City, 
Ordained a deacon in 1897 and a priest in 1898 
in the Protestant Episcopal church, he served 
in 8uec<*ssion as assistant at the church of the 
Incarnation. New York (1897-1900), rector of 
Christ Church, Norwich, Conn. (1901-03), and 
rivtor of All Saint's Church, Worcester, Mass. 
(1903-11), In 1911 he was elected Bishop of 
Western Massachusetts. 

DAVIES, T. WiTTON (1851- ), A 

British Baptist theologian and Orientalist, born 
in Nantyglo, Monmouth. He was educated In the 
Baptist colleges at Pontvpool and Regent’s Park 
and at University College, London, and took 
graduate courses at Berlin, I.^ipzig, and Btrass* 
burg. Subsequently he was pastor of a Baptist 
church in Merthyr Tydfil (1878-80); taught 
at Haverfordwest Baptist Ckilhge until 1801 ; 
was principal of Midland Oolhge, Nottingham 
(1892-99) ; and taught Arabic and Syriac at 
Uiiiversity College, Nottingham (1807-99). At 
Bangor he was connected first with the depart- 
ment of Hebrew and Old Testament literature 
(1899-1906), and then with that of Semitie 
languages. Besides articles for theoh^ical 
piTiodicala and for reference hooks he wrote: 
Oriental Studies in Great Britain (1892) ; 
MagiCf Divtnaiton, and Demonology among the 
llebretCH (1898); The Bmptures of the Old 
Tefitammt (1900); Revnrich Etrald, OHmtafist 
and Theologian (1903); commentaries on 
‘•psalms” (1906) and “Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
Esther” (1909), in the Century Bible, and on 
“Bel and the Dragon” (1913), in the Oxford 
A pocrypha 

DAVIESS, dfi'vfs, Joseph Hamilton (1774- 
1811). An American lawyer. He was horn in 
Ihdford Co., Va. ; was taken to Kentucky by 
his parents when a child, was educated there, 
and soon became well known in the West for 
his eccentricities as w^cll as for his skill as a 
lawj'^er. He was United States district at- 
torney for Kentucky, and as such attempted 
to bring Aaron Burr (q.v.) to trial for treason 
(1806), but was unsuccessful and gained only 
personal unpcmularity. Having entered the 
army, he fought as major under Gen. W. H. 
Harrison at Tippecanoe, where he was killed 
while Imding a cavalry charge against the 
savages. Daviess married a sister of Chief 
Justice John Marshall. 

DAVIXiA, d&^vd-ld, or DE AVTLAt Mjtmm 
(c.1540-66). A Spanish soldier, born In the 
city of Mei^o, In 1566 be was abused of 
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ccwBtplicrty in a plot to cwrettnm the gcwrern- 
aient aii4 plaee Itortfa Cort4s on the throne of 
New Spain. He was gnheeqnently eondemned 
and exeented at Mexico. That he h^ any share 
in the plot^ if such there were, is now con- 
eidcre d ex tremely doubtfuL 

I^AWtLAf <m'v«-ia, ISBioo Ca-mtiNO (1576- 
1631). An Italian hiidorian, bom at Piove di 
Saceo, near Padua. His father wsm the constable 
of Cyprus and after the Turkish victories was 
c^ligcd to take refuj^ in Prance, where Enrico 
was brought up as page to Henry III. After- 
ward he fought in the religious wars, distinguish- 
ing himself at Honfleur (1594) and Amiens 
( 1597 ) . Returning to Venice in 1599, he served 
as Crovemor in Candia, in Friuli, and in Dal- 
matia, and was murdered as Governor of Crema 
in 1631. His Historia delle guerre dvUi di 
Franem (Paris, 1644) has gone throii^jli 200 
editions*, Eng. trana by Cotterell -Aylesbury 
(London, 1647). Ccmsult biographies by A. 
Zeno (Venice, 1733), Ciscato (Vicenza, 1885), 
the article by Pavanello (Padova, 1892), and 
the Discourse on Damln by President John 
Adams ( 1805 ) . 

DAVHiJi, Gil GosJzAija:. See (3onzXlez 
DAvila, or DB Avila, Gil. 

BAVILA) Pedbabias. See Pedbabias DA- 

VIIA. 

BAVTLA Y PADILLA, drv6.14 4 pa-oSTyi, 
Aoustin (1562-1604). A Mexican historian. 
He was born in the city of Mexico, where he 
ei^tered the Dominican Order in 1679. He was 
friar of the Convent Puebla de los Angeles in 
Tlascala, and lecturer on philosophy and the- 
ology at the colleges of Puebla ana Mexico. Ho 
was one of the chief officers of the highest 
chapter in his province, and in 1506 was sent 
as ambassador of the order to Rome and Ma- 
drid, where two years later he became court 
preacher. As a prominent officer of the In- 
ouisition, he caus^ to be burned several hun- 
dred copies of a Spanish translation of the 
Bible which had been supplied with annotations 
by Protestants. He was one of the most zealous 
lueinbers of his order and also one of the m(wt 
learned and elocjuent, for w'hich reason the 
title “Chronicler of the Indies” w'as bestowed 
upon him. His principal \eork, w’ritten by 
order of the government, v’aa published under 
the respective titles: Historta de la fondac%6n 
de la provtmna de Santiago de de la 

orden de predicadores (Madrid, 1596; 2d ed., 
Brussels, 1626), both these editions in quarto, 
imd htstorm de la Nueva EspoAa y 

Florida ( %'^alladolid, 1634), in folio. 

BAVIH, Nicholas Flood (1843-1901). A 
Canadian journalist and legislator. He was bom 
at Kilfiaane. County Limerick, Ireland, and was 
educated privately and at Queen’s (now Univer- 
sity) Coll^, Cork. He studied law and was 
called to the bar at the Middle Temple, London, 
in 1868. Relinquishing law for journalism, he 
became a reporter in the House of Commons gal- 
lery, and subsequently was war correspondent for 
the Irish Times and the I^ondon Standard dur- 
ing the Frauco-Prussian War, in which he was 
wounded. In 1872 he went to Toronto, Canada, 
and was sucee^ively an editorial writer on the 
Glohe and the MaU. He was called to the 
Ontario bar in 1874 and afterward actively 
supported the Ckmsevative protectionist poliev 
which was sueeessM in 1878. In 1883 he went 
to the Northwest and settled at R^na, wl»re 


he established and h^eanm editor of the Leader. 
In 1887 he was elected a member of fhe Hcnme 
of Commons, and in 1895 he strove un^n^as- 
fully to pass a parliamentary resolution grant- 
ing the franchise to women. He published; 
The Irishman Canada; Culture and Pme- 
tical Power; EoSf an Ep%c of the Dawn; Brit- 
tsh V8. AmeHoan CiviUsation ; Ireland and the 
Empire; The Earl of BmconsfieM. 

BA VIKCI, d&-v§n'ch6, Li^nabdo. See 
Vinci, Leonardo da. 

DAVIOITD, dk'vFW, Gabriel Jean Antoine 
( 1823—81 ) . A French architect. He was bom 
in Paris and studied at the Ecole des Beaux- Arts 
where he carried off a number of prizes. He 
acquired great reputation, as inspector of gar- 
dens and public squares, by the important part 
he took in the embellishment of the Bois de 
Boulogne, the Champs Elys^es, and various 
public squares (1859-62). He designed the 
Lyrique and ChAtelet theatres, the magniffcent 
Fontaine St. Michel, and, in collaboration with 
Bourdais, the Palace of the Trocad4ro, for the 
World’s Exposition in 1878. He published Le 
hois de B oulogne architectural (1860). 

DA'VIS. A town in Tucker Co., W. Va., 83 
miles southwest of Cumberland, Md., on the 
Western Maryland Railroad and on the Black 
Water River (Map: West Virginia, E 3). It 
is in a productive timber and coal region and 
has a large tannery, a box factory, pulp and 
lumber mills. The water w’orks are owned by 
the town. Pop,, 1900, 2391 ; 1910, 2615. 

DAVIS, Andrew Jackson (1826-1910). An 
American lecturer and writer on spiritualism, 
born in Orange Co., N. Y. His first book, The 
Prtnctples of Nature, he dictated in 1845 after 
a trance of 16 hours, during which time he 
claimed to have received his inspiration from 
communion with inhabitants of the spirit world. 
Some of his other works are: The Great Bar- 
monia (6 vols., 18.50-61), The Penetralia 
(1866); The Magic Staff (1857), an autobic^- 
raphy; Arahula, or the Divtne Guest (1867); 
Mental Diseases and Disorders of the Brain 
(1871); Autobiography (1885). Most of his 
books are plentifully supplied with allusions to 
personal experiences with spirit revelation, which 
must be received without verification. 

DAVIS, Arthur Poutell (1861- ). An 

American civil engineer, born at Decatur, 111. 
He graduated from the State Normal School at 
Emporia, Kans., and from Columbian (now 
George Washington) University in 1888. From 
1884 to 1894, as topographer of the United 
States Geological Survey, he had charge of sur- 
veying and exploring expeditions in Arizona, 
New Mexico, and California; later, as hydrc^- 
rapher, he }iad charge for two years of all the 
government stream measurements, and he con- 
ducted the hydrographic examination of the 
Nicaragua and Panama canal routes (1898- 
1901). In 1906 he was appointed chief engineer 
of the United States Reclamation Service and 
in 1909 consulting engineer of the Panama 
Canal. Besides preparing numerous articles 
and bulletins, he published Elevation and Stadia 
Tables (1901). 

DAVIS, Bsadlet Moore (1871- ). An 

American botenist, bom in Chicago. After 
graduating from Leland Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity, in 1892, he stndi^ at Harvard, Bonn, 
and Naples. For 11 years he taught at the 
University of Chicago, from 1902 to 1906 as 
assistant professor of plant morpholi^; frcmi 
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180f to l%m lie aim had chai^ of tho hf^loa 
d^aH^eai of the Marine laiboiiitory, 

Woods Hole, Mam, and there from 1»04 to 
he was head of the botani^l section of the 
bi<riogicaI snrwy of the Bnrmw of Fisheries. In 
1911 he became assistant prol^sor of botany at 
the University of Pennsylvania, He was secre- 
tary of the American S^iety of Katuralists in 
1914. Besides special articles on the morphol- 
ogy and cytology of algse, fnngi, and liver- 
worte, and studies in the GEnothera, he is c<»- 
author with Joseph Young Bergen of Principles 
of Botany (1906) and Laboratory and Field 
Manual of Botany ( 1907 ) , 

DAVTS, Charles Harold (1856- ). An 

American landscape painter, bom at Amesbury, 
Mass. He studied with Grondman in Boston, 
and afterward under Boulanger and Lef^*bvre at 
the Julian Academy in Paris. He lived 10 years 
in France and on his return, in 1890, took up 
his residence at Mystic, Conn, He obtained the 
Palmer prize for landscape at the Chicago Kx- 
pc^ition of 1890, the $2000 prize given by the 
American Art Association in 1887, and medals 
at Paris in 1900, at Buffalo in 1901, and at St. 
Louis in 1004. In 1906 he was elected to the 
National Academy of Design. Davis paints 
chiefly evening effects, and his landscapes are 
characterized by direct vision and simple work- 
manship, Among the more notable are- “The 
Brook,’* in the Philadelphia Academy; “Late 
Afternoon,” at the Union League Club, in New 
York City; “Evening” and “August,” in the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York; “The Deepen* 
ing Shadows” (Corcoran Gallery, Washington) ; 
“Summer” (National Gallery, Washington); 
“Close of Day” and “Twilight” (Art Institute, 
Chicago) ; “Moonrisc at Twilight” (Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh) ; “Landscape” (Boston 
Art Museum ) . 

DAVIS, Charles Height (1807-77). An 
American naval officer, horn in Boston. He en- 
tered the navy in 1823 as midshipman and was 
stationed on different vessels and on the coast 
survey until 1861, when, with the rank of cap- 
tain, he was a member of the board which ex- 
amined the defenses of Southern ports In the 
expedition against Port Royal, S. C. (q.v.), he 
was fleet captain and chief of staff. He bwame 
flag officer of the Mississippi flotilla early in 
1862 and on May 10 engaged a Confederate fleet 
of eight ironclads (four of them rams) off Fort 
Pillow (q.v.). Later (June 6) he defeated the 
fleet decisively in an engagement near Memphis, 
captured or destroyed all hut one of the vessels, 
and received also the surrender of Memphis. 
He then joined Tarragut in the operations at 
Vicksburg. Ikivis attained the rank of rear 
admiral in 1863, and spent most of his remain- 
ing service as superintendent of the Naval Ob- 
servatory at Washington, and commander of the 
Norfolk Navy Yard. He wrote; The Law of 
Deposit of ths Flood Tide: Its Qeological Action 
and Offwe (1852) ; Memoir Upon ths Ueoloqvcal 
Action of Tidal and Other Currents of the Ocean 
(1849). He translated Gausses Theorta Motus 
Corporum Caslestium (1858), and he was super- 
intendent of the Amerwmt. Navtioal Almamac in 
1849-58 and 1859-61. 

DAVIS, Charles Hekst (1845- ). An 

American naval officer, bom in Cambridge, 
Mass. Graduating from the Unitoi States 
Naval A<»demy in 1804, he rose through the 
grad^ to be captain in 1898 and rear admiral 
to 1904. Between 1897 and 1902 he was snper- 
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totendmt of toe Naval Obaermtory, and he mat 
mand^ the auxiliary cruiser D«ro« in 1898, 
Alabama to IM®, and was a diviMon commander 
of the battl^ihip squadron to 1904-4)5. In 1004- 
05 also he was United Stetes coi»iai^ion«r to 
toe International Commission of Inquiry on the 
North S«s Incident. He was retii^ to 1W7. 
He is author of Chronomofer Bairn as 
by Temperature and Other Causes (1877), and 
a biography of his father, ChaHm Hewry ihtVM, 
Hear Admiral, J807-m7 (1899). 

DAVIS, CersHMAX Kmuma (1838-1900). 
An American statesman. IL* was ^rn to Hen- 
derson, H. Y., graduated at the University of 
Michigan in 1857, studied law, and in the Civil 
War served in the Federal army until 1804. 
In 1807 he was a niemlM»r of the Mitines*^ 
Legislature and from 1868 to 1873 was ttoited 
States district attorney. In 1874-70 he was 
Governor of his State. In 1887 he was elected 
to the United States Senate. He aiiceet»ded 
John Sherman ns chairman of the Committee 
on Foreim Relations in 1897 and in 1898 was 
appointed one of the Unibd States eommis- 
sioners to negotiate the Treaty of Paris ter- 
minating the Spanish- American War. His in- 
fluence uas important in securing ti»e consent 
of tl»e Senate to tiiis treaty He published The 
Law in Shakespeare (new ed., 1900), 

DAVIS, David (1815-86). An AmericRii 
jurist, Iwirn in Cecil Co., Md. He graduated 
at Ktmi'on College, Oliio, in 1832, and was ad- 
mitted to the lUmois bar. He was afterward 
a member of the State Legislature and of the 
State Constitutional Convention of 1847, was a 
judge of the State Circuit Court from 3848 to 
1862, and was a justice of the United States Su- 
preme Court from 1862 to 1877. In 1872 he 
aewpted the presidential nomination from the 
National Labor Reform party, hut afterward 
withdrew his name. From 1877 to 1883 he wan 
a I’nited States Rimator and succeeded Chester 
A. Artliur as Pre'.idenfc of that body, serving 
until 1883. In politics he was an independent, 
but UHiiallv act<xl with the Democratic party, 

DAVIS,' E. F. C. (1847-95). An American 
mechanical engineer, born at diestertown, Md. 
Graduating from Washington College (Md.) in 
1860. he served an apprenticeship to the hy- 
draulic works of Brinton and Henderson, and after 
a few years was made superintendent of the 
Colliery Iron Works at Potteville, Pa. Between 
1878 and 1890 he was eonnected with the Pliila- 
delphia and Reading Coal and Iron Co., as me- 
chanical draftsman, superintendent of the com- 
pany’s shops at Potteville, Pa., and meelianical 
engineer in charge of all the shops and machinery 
of the corporation. In 1896 he became general 
manager of the Richmond Ijocomotive and Ma- 
chine Works, and at the time of his death he 
was manager of the C. W. Hunt Company of 
New York. He was president (1895) of the 
American Bociety of Mechanical Engineers. 

DAVIS, GeOBOE BBECKEKRIDaE (1847-1914). 
An American soldier, horn at Ware, Mass, He 
served in the Civil War, graduated from the 
United Stat^ Military A^emy to 1871, and 
was appointed major judge advocate in 1888. 
Continuing in bis judicial office he was promoted 
through the grades to be brigadier general and 
judge-advocate-general in 1901 and in 1911 he 
was retired with the rank of major general. He 
received the di^ree of LL.B. from Columbian 
(now Oemrge Washington) Universito. He was 
a delegate to Hie Geneva Conference m 1900 and, 
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to the P«ce Conferantce at The H^pie 

in 1907. Hia puWieatioiia include; Elemmts 
of liXfiemmticmal Law (1887; M ed., 1908); 
ElemmtB of Law (1897) ; Military Law (1898) ; 
Military Laws of the United States (1907; 3d 
ed., 1913); TAe Second Peace Ofmference 
(1907). 

BAFXS, Geobge Boyai. ( 1840-99 ) . ^n Amer- 
ican soldier and politician, bom at Three Bivers, 
Mags., and educated at Williston Seminary. He 
served throughout the Civil War and rose to be 
colonel of the Third Rhode Island Volunteer 
Cavalry. He became a manufaetoer in Chicago. 
From 1879 to 1885 he was a Republican raeinl>er 
of Congress from Illinois, and in 1884 and 1888 
was a delegate to the Republican National Con- 
vention. He was director general of the Colum- 
bian Exposition of 1893. 

DAVIS, CioBGi Whitefieu) (1839- ). 

An American soldier, born at Thompson, Conn. 
He enlisted in the Eleventh Connecticut In- 
fantry in 1801 and by 1865 had received the 
brevet rank of major of volunteers. He was 
commissioned captain in the Fourteenth United 
States Infantry in 1807 and retired in 1903 with 
the rank of major general. He became military 
governor of Porto Kieo in 1899, provost marshal 
general of the Philippines in 1901, and com- 
mander of the Division of the Philippines in 
1902. In 1900-03 he was manager and vice 
president of the Nicaragua Canal Construction 
Company. He was apj>ointed a member of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission in 1004 and was 
Governor of the Canal Zone in 1904-05. In 
1005-00 he was chairman of the Board of Con- 
sulting Engineers on the type of the canal. He 
wrote reports on the military governments of 
Porto Ilieo and Manila, and in 1904-06 was 
president of the Imard of publication of tlie 
oj^cial records of the Civil War. 

DAVIS, IlENBy Gassaway ( 1823-1916) , An 
American capitalist and Democratic politician, 
born in Woodstock, Md. Having to become 
self-supporting in his teens, he workt'd on a 
plantation and then on the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad. He soon bt*canie largely interested in 
West Virginia lumber trade and coal mines and 
built the West Virginia Central and Pittsburgh 
Railway (which he sold in 1902 to the Wabash) 
and the Coal and Coke Railway of West Vir- 
^nia. He was a power in the Democratic party 
in the State ( as was his son-in-law S. B. Elkins 
in the Republican party) and servt^d in the 
State Legiblature (Lower House, 1865; Senate, 
1868-71) and was United States Senator in 
1871—83. In 1904 he w’as tlie Democratic nomi- 
nee for the vice presidency of the United States. 
He gave from his great wealth to local charities 
and educational institutions. 

DAVIS, Hehhy Wuxi am Banks (1833- 
1914), An English animal painter and sculp- 
tor. He was Imrn at Finchley and studied at 
the Royal Academy and later for several years 
at Bottl<^ie-sur-Mer. Davis is one of (he most 
important British animal painters. The land- 
scapes in his pictures rt^resent either the 
French coast, central England, north Wal«®, or 
the Scottish Highlands. He paints in the style 
of the Barhizon masters, with much versatility 
of atmospheric treatment and delicate feeling. 
Amcoig his b^t pietaares are; “A Panic” (Font- 
hill House); ‘‘Summer Afternoon” (Sheffield 
Gallery) ; “Contentment” and “After Sundown” 
(National Gallery, London) ; “Return to the 
Stall” (Tate Gallery, London). He often 


exhibited im the Continent, and wim qia^ a 
member of the Paris Soei^te Nationale d^ 
Beaux-Arts. His sculptures, dateng chidly 
from his early period, include portrait himte 
and statues, and a “Gallqpii^ Bull,” for which 
he was elects asscasiate of the Royal Acadenw 
(1872). 

DAVIS, Henby Wiixiam Cabers (1874- 
) . An English historian. He was educated 
at Weymouth College and at Balliol College, 
Oxford, of which he was scholar in 1891-95 and 
became fellow in 1902 (after being fellow of AH 
Souls from 1895 to 1902). Taking as his 
special field medieval history, particularly Nor- 
man and Angevin England, he contribiAed to 
the English Historical Review, the Cambridge 
Modern History, the English edition of Helmolt, 
and Mowbray’s Dictionary of Church History 
(1912) ; and he published a History of Balliol 
College (1899), Charlemagne (1900), England 
under the Normans and Angemns (1905), a 
manual on Medtwval Europe (1911), Regesta 
Regum Anglo-N ormannorum (1913), and a new 
edition (1913) of Stubbs’s Select Charters, 

DAVIS, Henby Winter (1817-65). An 
American legislator. He was born in Annapo- 
lis, Md., graduated at Kenyon College in 1837, 
and studied law at the University of Viiginia. 
In 1850, after practicing for several years in 
Alexandria, he settled in Baltimore. He was 
a member of Congress from 1855 to 1861 and 
again from 1863 to 1865, first as a Whig, then 
as a Know-Nothing or American, and finally 
as a Republican, and made himself conspicuous 
by his devotion to the Union and hia advocacy 
of the emancipation of the slaves. In 1860 he 
refused the offer of the vice-presidential nomina- 
tion on the Republican ticket. During his latter 
term in Congress he was chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. He published The 
War of Ormuzd and Ahrtman m the Nineteenth 
Century (1853), an attack on the tenet that 
slavery was a divine institution. For the Wade- 
Davis Manifesto and Davis’s attitude on recon- 
struction, see Wade, Benjamin F. His speeches, 
edited by Cresswell, were published in New 
York in 1867. 

DAVIS, James. See Hall, Owen, 

DAVIS, Jeff (1862-1913). An American 
lawyer and legislator, born in Little River Co., 
Ark. He graduated from the law department of 
Vanderbilt University in 1884, served as prose- 
cuting attorney of the fifth judicial district of 
Arkansas (1892) and as attorney-general of 
Arkansas (1898), and made a record by being 
elected Governor of his native State for three 
consecutive terms (1901-1907*). He served in 
the United States Senate from 1907 to 4913 
and was r<*6lected, but died at the beginning of 
his second term. Consult L. S. Dunaway, Jeff 
Dams, Qovernor of Arkansas and United States 
Senator: Hts Life and Speeches, with Personal 
Remintscmces (Little Rock, Ark., 1913). 

DAVIS, jEFrasoN (1808-89). A soldier, 
8tat**sman, and the President of the On federate 
States of America, He was born in Christian, 
now Todd, Co., Ky„ June 3, 1808, the chief 
strains in his blood being Welsh and Scottish- 
Irish. His family removed during his infancy 
to Mississippi, with which State his fame has 
always been connected. He received a genHe 
rearing, although his education was at first 
limited owing to the conditions of the country. 
After a year or two at a Ronmn Catholic 8ehm>l 
in Kentucky, and a short period sA a college in 
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at Lexia^n, Ky,, an institution wMeh seems to 
l»Te Acme wwk for those times. Here he 
lesemved the eiemente of a eis^ical location; 
b«t in 1824, before graduation, he was trana- 
feamed to West Point. He graduated ratlier low 
in his class, but • he had given evidence of 
soldierly qu^ities and had won the rtgard of 
Mg classmates. Entering the army at once, in 
1828, with the usual brevet of second Iteutenant. 
he served seven years on the northwestern fron- 
tier, manifesting capacity to command, to per- 
form arduous duties, and to ain confidence and 
affection. In 1835, falling ill, he resigned from 
the army, in which he had risen to the rank of 
first lieutenant, and in the same year married a 
daughter of Zachary Taylor. The young wife 
died, however, in a few months, and Davis sought 
restoration for his shattered health In Culm. 
After a short stay in Washington, where he 
began his friendship with Franklin Pierce, he 
returned to Mississippi and devoted himself to 
planting and study. This period from 1837 to 
1845 was spent in an almost hermit-like seclu- 
sion, and Davis, who as early as 1833, when the 
Nullification controversy a as at its height, had 
made up his mind that it was unconstitutional 
to coerce a State, now gamed fluency and logical 
consistency in advocating the States* rights doc- 
trines held by Calhoun- In 1844 he was chosen 
as a presidential elector on the Polk and Dallas 
ticket. After some little participation in local 
politics he was elected to Congress in 1845, 
where he favored the annexation of Texas. He 
was a ready and dignified speaker and an ardent 
but by no means servile follower of Calhoun. 
The next year, on the outbreak of the Mexican 
War, he was elected colonel of the First Missis- 
sippi Volunteers and distinguished himself at 
Monterey and Buena Vista, his famous forma- 
tion of the reentering angle at the latter en- 
gagement l)emg a gallant exploit. On his re- 
tirement from the war with a severe w’oiind the 
Governor of Mississippi in 1847 ap]>oint<Ki him 
to fill a vacancy in the United Rtates Fkmate, 
and in 1848 the Legislature elected him for the 
remainder of the term: in 1850 he was re- 
elected for a full term of six years. In the 
dehate‘8 relative to the introduction of slavery 
into the Territories Davis was zealous for the 
institution and for a strict construction of the 
Constitution. He strongly opposed the C'om- 
pTomise Measure of 1850. In 1851 he rmgned 
in order to make the contest for the governor- 
ship against the Unionist candidate. Davis 
made a vigorous canvass, but was defeated by a 
small majority. In March, 1853, he became 
Secretary of War under President Pierce and 
made an efficient official, improving the service 
in various ways. He sent out surveying par- 
ties to find and survey a practicable railroad 
route from the Mississippi to the Pacific, having 
previously advocated in the Senate the construc- 
tion of a transeontinental railrimd. In the 
matter of the Kansas-Nebraska legislation he 
proved a bad adviser to the President, but he 
was thorougblv ccmscientious. W^heu he re- 
entered the Senate in 1857, he was the acknowl- 
ed^d l^er of the Southerners, becoming the 
most determined, thmigh not the most radical, 
of the Stetes’ rights men in the stormy days 
Just tefore the war. In 1860 he offered in the 
gksate a series of r^olntions which were 
adopted, to the that the States had for- 

wMtll y accepted the Constitotion as independent 


swereigns, to ^ 

a poftios of their power for tl^ mke erf securi^l 
that Hie Intermeddling on the part of any owe 
of them with the dom^tic Institutions of 
another was not only insulting, but dai^rout 
to the domestic pea»? and tendii^ te destroy the 
Unio®-, that negro alavary was l^pil, and that 
neither Congress nor territerial l^^slation had 
the right to Interfeiv with it* la a speech do- 
liveri^ in the Senate, Jan. 10, IWl, W main- 
tained the constitutional right of section and 
declared the South could no longer remain In 
the l*nion without Inung degradi^. Vet Davis 
uaa devoted to the I^nion, and when on the 
secession of Mississippi in 1861 be left the 
Senate, it was with real sadnc«ss that ho set 
forth his pnnciplt^ in a farewell sptwh to 
which a crowded audience listened with deep 
attention. 

On Feb. P, 1861, Davis was elwted President 
of the provisional government of the Con- 
federacy by the Congress assemhb»d at Mont- 
gomery, Ala. He W'as cbosim bt*eauHe hia course 
throughout had been marked by consistency and 
moderation in comparison with the other seces- 
sion leaders. The choice nas made 'without 
intriguing and was emiiH*ntly popular. The 
inauguration took place Feb. 18, 1801. At the 
expiration of the first year of the provisional 
government a new Congress was elected, and on 
Feb. 22, 1802, Davis was again inaugurated, 
entering upon a term which was set for six years 
by the Constitution. Hi a cnr«H*r as President 
takes in nearly all of Confederate hihtory, his 
side of the matter being given ably and fully in 
his Hxfte and Fall of the Confederate Gopem- 
ment (2 vola., 1881). The military training 
which he had had made him desire a close con- 
trol over his generals, and he seems in conse- 
quence to have made not a few mistakes. The 
unanimity with which he and , General Lt*e 
worked would have been impossible had not the 
latter be<*n so void of selfish ambition, Davis’s 
fitatesmaimhip was rather doctrinaire, and when 
he had actually to aiMUime almost a dictatorship 
as the war progfi-ssed, he was not found well 
fitted for the eminently executive task of financ- 
ing and controlling the Confederacy. He was 
not a gr(‘at manager of men, and be often acted 
without tact. He strove earnestly to inspirit 
his people, ho set his face against barbarity in 
the conduct of the war , he tried to alloviatc the 
sufferings of prisoners; and, on the whole, he 
maintained his dignity and self-respect under 
ordeals that would have crushed a man less 
resolute or less sincere. 

x\fter the surrender of Lee and of Johnston, 
Davis, with a few friends who volunteered as 
an escort, started for Washington, Ga., for the 
purpose of making his way to the trans-Missis- 
sippi region, A report that his wife was in 
danger led him to change his course to join her, 
and on May 10, 1865, he was captured at Irwin- 
ville, Ga. The story of his assuming woman’s 
dress as a disguise has b^n shown to be untrue. 
He was confined in Fortress Monroe and sub- 
jected to the useless degradation of manacles. 
He earnestly desired a public trial and feared 
that he would die before refuting the charge of 
eompHeity in the assassination of Lincoln. An 
indictment was found against him for treason, 
but he was admitted to bail in May, 1867, 
Horace Greeley, Gerrit Smith, and other promi- 
nent Northerners going on his bond. An attempt 
made by his counsel to quash Hhe IndieteD^nt on 
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which h# wm to trial failed,^ He was 

relmsed by an order of nolle pmmqm in 
ary, li00. After his release he Canada 

and England and went into business at Mem- 
phis, Tenn. In 1870 he finally i^tir^ to Beau- 
voir, nmr Biloai in Mississippi, r^isring all in- 
ducements to reenter polities and devoting his 
time to writing and study. He retehiea the 
confidence of most of the Southern people, and 
his conduct during his retirement was dignified 
and consistent- & died of a congestive chill 
on D^. 0, 1880, and was buried with Imposing 
ceremonies at New Orleans. In 1893 the body 
was removed to Richmond. A full and valuable 
bic^aphy of Mr. Davis was written by his 
second wife, a MiM Howell, whom he married 
in 1840. She died in 19^. Consult also a 
brief aut<fi>iographieal article published in Bel- 
ffyrd*8 Magmh^ for January, 1890, and W. P. 
Trent’s Southern Stateemen of the Old Regime 
{1897). The earlier bic^aphies by Alfriend 
and Pollard are respectively eulogistic and con- 
demnatory. For full accounts of Davis’s period, 
consult Rhodes, Eietory of the United States 
from the Oompromise of 1850 (New York, 1892 
et seq.), and Dodd, Jefferson Davis (PJiila- 
delphia, 1905). 

DATIS, Jeffb»son C. (1828-79). An Ameri- 
can soldier, born in Indiana. He served as a 
volunteer in the Mexican War, subsequently be- 
coming Ihmtenant in the regular army, and was 
stationed at Fort Bumter during the bombard- 
ment of April 12-1 ;i, 1861. During the Civil 
War he commanded a brigade, played an im- 
portant part in the battle of Pea Ridge, the 
siege of Corinth, the battle of Stone River, and 
Sherman’s Atlanta campaign, and was made 
brigadier general of volunteers in 1861. He was 
brevetted major general United States army in 
1866 and became a colonel in the regular service 
in the following year. In 1873, after the mur- 
der of General Canby, he suppressed the Modoc 
uprising in northern California. . 

DAVIS, or DAVTS, John (c. 1659-1 605). 
An English navigator, born at Randridge, near 
Dartmouth. He is distinguished for having, 
between 168.6 and 1588, undertaken three 
voyages to the northern seas in search of a 
northwest passage. In the first of these he dis- 
covered the strait which liears his name; in the 
last he sailed up this strait as far as 72® 12' N. 
His voyages extended along the West Green- 
land coast as far as what is now Upernavik, and 
along the coast of the American side of the strait 
from Cape Dyer to southern Labrador. He 
afterward made five voyages to the East Indies, 
in the last of which he was killed in a fight 
with Japanese pirates off Bintang, near Sumatra. 
He wrote The World* s Hydrographical Descrtp- 
ticm (1696) and The Seaman* s Seoreta (1594), 
which were republished by the Hakluyt Society 
in 1880, He is often confounded with John 
I^vis of Limehouse, another navigator and 
author. 

DAV3B, John CHANnuai Bancboft < 1822 - 
1907). An American diplomatist. He was bom 
in Worcester, Maas., graduated at Harvard in 
1840, studied law, and practice in New Yoik:. 
He was secretary of the United States Legation 
in London from 1849 to 1862, was the American 
eorrespondmt of the London T%mm from 1864 
to 1861, was Assistant Secretary of State in 
1869-71 and again in 1873-74 after being aeere- 
tary of the commission which conelm^ the 
Treaty of WasMi^ltoB, and United Stat^ a^at 


at the Geneva Ckmrt of Aibitraiioti. (See Aj-a- 
BAUA Claims.) From 1874 to 1877 he was 
United States Minister to Germany, and from 
1878 to 1881 was a judge in the United Btat^ 
Court of Claims. He beamcie rqpmter of the 
United States Supr^e Court in 1883. Among 
his publications, in additimf to the reports of 
Supreme (3onrt d^isimas, are: The Massachu- 
setts Justice (1847); The Case of the United 
States Laid before the Tribunal of Arhitratum 
at Geneva <1871 ) ; Treaties of the Unit^ States^ 
with Notes (new ed., 1873). 

DAVIB, John D. <1864- ). An Ameri- 

can Orientalist and bibli^l scholar. He was 
bom at Pittsburgh, Pa., and was educated at the 
College of New Jersey and at the Universities of 
Bonn and Leipzig, afterward becoming professor 
of Oriental and Old Testament literature at 
Princeton Theological Seminary. In addition 
to frequent contributions to theological maga- 
zines, he published Genesis and Semitic Tradi- 
tion <1894) and A Dictionary of the Bible 
<1898). 

DAVIS, Sib John Fbancis (1795-1890). An 
English diplomat and Sinologist, bom in Lon- 
don. He was a son of Samuel Davis, director 
of the East India Company from 1810 to 1819. 
He accompanied Lord Amherst to Peking in 
1816, and rose rapidly in the service of the East 
India Company, in the employ of which he had 
been since his boyhood. After serving for two 
years as the chief representative of the company 
at Canton, he was appointed joint commissioner 
in China with Lord Napier in 1834 and in 1844 
became British plenipotentiary in China. In 
his capacity as Governor of the British colony 
at Hongkong he contributed greatly to the de- 
velopment of British trade at that centre. It 
was under his administration that the Bogue 
forts were reduced, and the annoyances to which 
British residents had been subjected at the 
hands of the mandarins were ended. Although 
he may in some respects be said to have laid the 
basis of British power at Hongkong, the treaty 
whereby the city was to be opened to foreigners, 
which Davis had arranged with the Chinese 
government, was disapproved by England, and, 
mortified at his lack of recognition, he resigned 
his position in 1848. Of his works relating to 
China and Chinese life, the following are espe- 
cially noteworthy; Chinese Novels Translated 
from the Originals <1822)-, Hien Wun Shoo, 
Chinese Moral Maxims, with a Free and Verbal 
Translation (1823); The Fortunate Union 
(trans. from the Chinese, 1829) ; The Chinese: 
A General Description of China and its In- 
habitants <2 vols., 1836) ; Chinese Miscellanies 
(1865). 

DAVIS, Kathabine Bement <1861- ). 

An American penologist and public official, bora 
in Buffalo, N. Y. She graduated from Vassar 
College in 1892 and studied also at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, where she received the degree 
of Ph.D. in 1900. Mt. Hcdydke Collie conferred 
on her the degree of LL.D, in 1912. In 1892-97 
she had charge of the eidlege settlement in 
Philadelphia, and from 1901 to 1913 she was 
superintendent of the Bedford Reformatory, 
which she opened with one girl inmate, and 
which under her dir^ion became famous among 
pencdi^sta, Mi^ Ihivis applied laboratory 
methods in studying the caui^ of delinquent 
among girls and womm. In 1914 Mayor John 
Purroy Mitehel of New York Ci^ appmnted 
her ^imntissitnMir oi conection, she beiiqi 
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fiirsl woiiiaB to a dcpartmcfti af ^ov^q* 

meat in th at city. 

BAVIB, Mattkrw L. (I 76 e- 18 ^). An 
American antiior, bom in Kew York. He waa 
long the Warfiington ^rr^jpondeni of the Kew 
York OottHcr uni Enquirm", over tbe pen name 
“Tbe Spy in Wasblii^on.” He also wrote under 
toe names “Tbe Qenev^g Travder.” “Marcus,” 
and ‘^PhilO'Cato,” In IT97 he conducted a 
short-lived literary enterprise at Kew York, 
known as the Timtpiece owd Literary Com- 
pany, As toe friend of Aaron Burr during a 
period of 40 years, he published the Memoirs of 
Aaron B«rr, with Mimellaneous Selections from 
his Correspomdenee {2 vols., 1836-37), and also 
edited The Private Journal of Aaron Burr dur- 
ing his Residence t» Europe (1838). 

DATO5, Nathan (1812-82). An English 
traveler and archaeologist. He edited the 
Hebrew Christian Magazine in 1852, subse- 
quently was a Nonconformist clergj^man, and 
in 1856-58 conducted at Utica and Carthage 
excavations for the British Museum: at Car- 
thage the excavations were made on the sup- 
posed site of toe Odeum. In 1858 he sent to 
the museum 51 cases of antiquities. Other cases 
were sent in 1857 and 1860. He published, be- 
sides other works, Tunis (1841); Arobtc Read- 
ing Lemons (with B. Davidson, 1854) ; Evenings 
m my Tent (2 vols., 1854) ; Carthage and her 
Remains (1861); Ruined Cities ivithin Xumi- 
dian and Carthaginian Territories (1802). 

DAVIS, Nathan Smith (1817-1904). An 
American physician. He "was born at Greene, 
K. Y., and was educated in Cazenovia Seminary 
and in the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
of the western district of New York, from which 
he graduated in 1837. He help(*d to found the 
American Medical Association, of which he waa 
president in 1864-6,5. He practiced at Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., 1837-47 ; New York City, 1847- 
19, during which time he was (‘ditor of the 
Annalist. He was professor of physiology and 
pathology, Bush Mt'dital College, Chicago, 1849- 
59, and professor of practice of medicine, 1850- 
59. He organized the Northwestern Medical 
Journal in 1855 and was its editor till 1875; 
organized the Medical Examiner m 1860 and 
edited it till 1873. He was professor of prin- 
ciples and practice of medicine, Chicago Medical 
College, from 1859 to 1886, wlien he became 
emeritus professor. He organized the Journal 
of the American Medical Association in 1883 
and edited it till 1889. He was a founder of the 
Northwestern University, of the Chicago 
Academy of Sciences, the Chicago Historical 
Society," the Illinois State Microscopical Society, 
the Union College of Law (in which he was for 
many years professor of medical jurisprudence), 
and the Washington Home for Inebriates. He 
published, among other books: A Textbook on 
Agricultural Chemistry (1848); History of 
Medical Edumtion Institutions in the 

United States ( 1851 ) ; Effects of Alcoholic 
Brinks (1854) ; Histm-y of the American Medv- 
ml Association (1897) ; Clinical Lectures 
(1884); Progress of Medical Education in the 
United States (1876). 

DAVIS, Noah (1818-1902). An American 
lawyer and judge of distinction. He was bom 
in Haverhill, N- H., removed to Albion, N. Y., 
with bis parents in 1825, was admitted to the 
New York bar in 1841, and practiced in Buffalo 
and other w^tem cities in that State. In 1857 
he was elected a judge of the New York Supreme 


Quart hut restga^ in IWI8 to run for 
He served only one tom in toe Mmm Reppe^ 
sentativ*^ (1869-70), when he was appototod 
United Btjsdm district atoomey for toe 
district of New York. In 1812 he apiln b^iMne 
a justice of the Snni^nie Court, The 

famous trials of hdward st^^ and W. M. 
Tweed were held Wore him, and he sentottwd 
Tweed to 12 years' imprlsonment—a cumulative 
sentence, whito was lator disallowed hy the 
Court of Appeals, He waa Chief dustily from 
1874 until 1887, when he iwigned to resume 
the practice of law. He puhMsbed Intempmrmmm 
and Crime (1879). 

DAVIS, Rjs^cca HamNo (1831-1916). An 
American novelist and miseellantoua writer, horn 
at Washington, Pa. She waa married to L. 
Clarke Davis, a Philadelphia journalist, in 
1863. Her sons, Richard Harding Davis and 
Charles Belmont Davis, made their mark in ^n- 
tomporary literature while their mother was 
still an active writer. She wrote, notably; 
Dallas Galbraith (1868) ; A Law unto Herself 
(1878) : Kent Hampden (1892); Dr. Wmriok^s 
Daughters (1896), Frances Waldeaux (1897); 
Bits of Gossip (1904). 

DAVIS, Richabd llAawNo ( 1864- 1916 ) . An 
American journalist and popular novelist. He 
was born in Philadelphia, Pa., a son of Rebecca 
Harding Davis, and was educated at Lehigh and 
Johns Hopkins universities. He began his writ* 
ing as a reporter in Philadelphia. In 1888 lie 
w'ent to New' York and gained distinction for 
noteworthy stories, first printed in the New 
York Evening Bun. For a short time he was 
managing editor of Haroer's Weekly (1890). 
In 1914 he waa correspondent for the New York 
Tribune in Mexico during the hostilities between 
that country and the United States. His novels 
and short stories are breezy and stirring, full of 
Incident and adventure, and marked hy clever 
and striking, if not deep or subtle, characteriza- 
tion, His sketches and books of travel and 
description have m generous measure the quali- 
ties proper to excellent journalism. Among his 
books are: (lallegher and Other Btories (1891) ; 
B tones for Boys ( 1801 ) ; Van Bibber and Others 
(1892), Our English Cousins (1894); About 
Paris (1895) ; The Rulers of the Mediterrmem 
(1804), The Exiles (1895); Three Gringos ta 
Venezuela and Central Amerim (1896); Cuba 
in War Time (1898); The Cuban and Porto 
Rican Campaign (1898) , With Both Armies in 
South Afrtm (1900); The Princess Alim 
(1896) ; The King^s Jackal (1899) ; Boldwrs of 
Fortune (1897), dramati;^ and presented with 
great success in 1902; Captain Maeklm: Hts 
Memoirs {1902} *. The Bar Bmister (1904) ; Kits 
and Outfits (1905); Real Boldiers of Fwtum 
( 1907 ) ; The Man Who Could Rot Lose (1911); 
The Lost Road (1913). The Taming of Helen 
(1903), Ramonas Folly (1904), The Dictator 
(1904), The Galloper ^ The Yankee Tourist. I'cfff 
the Mediumt and Blackmail— all plays — ap- 
peared between 1903 and 1913. 

DAVIS, Thomas OiTOUNE (1814-45). An 
Irish poet. He was born at Mallow, County 
Cork, was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, 
and called to tbe bar in 1838, In 1841 he be- 
came associate editor of the Dublin Mm'nrng 
Register, and in the following year, in col- 
laboration with Duffy and Dillon, he founded 
the Nation, an organ of Nationalist tendimeies, 
which acquire an immense pc^ularity— 4ue 
lari^iy to the patriotic ballads contributed to it 
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and early aMiaticms, Da^it ^n^stly en- 
deavoa^ to allay the diseords betw^aa the 
Cathidie Mid Proteetoat elemeats. He was 
gifted with a remarkable opacity for work and 
was tmiversally respected tor his sterling in- 

n and the fidelity with which he adhered 
s convictions. * One of his noteworthy 
achievements was his fonnding of the party 
known as “Young Ireland.” His Poems (1846), 
which include the fine verses entitled “Maire 
Bhftn a Stofr,” “The Sack of Baltimore,” and 
“The Flower of Fin^,” w^e colleeted and pub- 
lished after his death in Duffy’s hihrary of Ire- 
tend; and his JAtermy md Historical Essays 
appeared in the mme year as the poems. Con- 
sult Sir C. O. Dufiy, Yotmg Ireland {Ijondon, 
1880), and fremury of Insh Poetry (Lon- 
don and Hew York, 1907), ed. by Brooke and 
Rolleston. 

HAYIS, Vawna Anne Jeffebson, known as 
“The Daughter of tbe Confederacy” (1864-08). 
An American writt'r bom in Richmond, Va. 
Her father was President Jefferson Davis of the 
Confederate States of America. She was edu- 
cated abroad and was known as a musician, a 
painter, and as author of a Hketch of the Life of 
Rohert Emmet (1888); The Veiled Doctor 
(1805); A Romance of Rummer Reas (1808). 

BATIS, William Mobbis (1850- ). An 

Am€»rican gec^aplier and geologist. He was 
born in Philadelphia and was educated at the 
J^wTcnce Bcientiflc School of Harvard Uni- 
versity. In 1866 he made an observation of a 
new ^ar, T Corona Borealis, of which at the 
time only one other astronomical observation 
was made in the United States. He also ren- 
dered valuable service as assistant astronomer 
in the Argentine National Observatory at C6r- 
doba from 1870 to 1873. He taught astronomy 
and geology at Harvard for 14 years, in 1890 
became professor of physical geography there, 
and in 1899 was made Sturgis-Hooper professor 
of geology. His lectures and writings on the 
development of the physical features of the 
earth have given him high rank in that branch 
of study which is known as physiography. In 
1011 he* was president of the Geolt^ical Society 
of America. His numerous shorter articles 
have been published in the American Journal of 
Roienoe and other periodicals. Besides these, 
his works include: Elementary Meteorology 
(1894); Physical Geography (1899); Whirl- 
fcinds. Cyclones, and Tornadoes (1884); “Jour- 
ney Across Turkestan,” in Pampelly’s Escplora- 
Horn in Turkestan (1905). 

BAinS, WiixiAM Steabns (1877- ). 

An American university professor and writer, 
born at Amherst, Mass. He graduat€*d at Har- 
vard University in 1900 and took p(^tgraduate 
work until 19()5. He was lecturer »t ]^dcliffe 
Collie <1904-06), instructor at Beloit (WTs.) 
(3ollege (1906-07), and asusociate professor of 
mediieval and modem European history at Ober- 
lin CoH^ (1907-09). In 1909 he b^me pro- 
fessor of history at the University of Minnesota. 
His publications, history and historical fiction, 
include: A Friend of Ctpsar (1900 ; 2d ed., 
1913) I “©od Wms It” (1901); BeUhazisar, 
19^) ; The 8mmi of the Dragon’s Dade (19^) ; 
Falaim of the Dimmed Votce (1904); A Victor 
of Raiamis (1907), by which he Is m<»t p^u- 
larly known; An Outline History of the Roman 
Empkm (ItMW) ; TM Inffueme of Wmdih in Im- 
perW Rome (1910); The Prmt of Witimherg 


(1913); A History of Mediwval and Modern 
Euro pe (1 914). 

DAVIB STBAIT. The sheet of water se|m- 
rating Greenland on the east from Baffin Land 
on the west, and connecting Baffin’s Bay with 
the Atlantic (Map: America, North, N 3). It 
is from 180 to 500 miles wide and was dis^over^ 
in 1585 by John Davis, whence its name. The 
northern half is navigable only in late summer, 
when the southerly drifting ice fields, known as 
the middle pack, leave a large open space which 
is called the north water. It has soundings 
exceeding 6<M)0 feet in the north and south por- 
tions, but not reaching 2500 feet in the inter- 
vening region. It has two powerful currents — 
one (of drift ice) on the west, towards the 
south, and one on the east, towards the north. 
Consult MeddeleUer om Oronland, vols. iv, vi, 
vii. 

DAV'IT {formerly davitt, david, from David, 
the custom of giving implements proper names 
being a frequent one). A derrick of various 
forms, depending upon the use to which it is 
put. Boat daunts are used in hoisting boats, 
the cat davit in catting the anchor, and the fish 
davit in fishing it. In modern ships of large 
size all anchor davits are being done away with, 
the anchor being pulled up into the hawse pipe. 
R<*movable davits are frequently plaeed at small 
hatches for handling stores, at the sides to sup- 
port the gangway ladder, etc. On many pas- 
senger steamers whos<* boats are stowed inboard 
on the boat deck, the Welin davit is used. This 
consists of a straight steel arm or davit with 
the lower end bolted to a steel semicircular arc, 
cogged on its circumference. The cogs of the 
arc work in a flat rack on the deck as the boats 
are swung in or out. 

DA'VITT, Michael (1846-1906). An Irish 
journalist and political leader, the founder of 
the Irish Land League. He was bom in Straid, 
County Mayo, where his parents, poor peasants, 
were evicted from their farm when Davitt was 
four years of age. While engaged as a boy in 
a cotton factory at Haslinden, Lancashire, he 
lost his right arm in the machinery. From the 
age of 1,5 to 22 he worked in a printing office 
and educated himself. He Joined the Irish 
revolutionary movement in 1867 and was pres- 
ent at the attack on Chester Castle. Detected 
transporting arms into Ireland in 1870, he was 
sentenced to 15 years* penal servitude, but after 
serving half the sentence was released on a ticket 
of leave in 1877 and visited the United States 
on a Iwturing tour. He obtained funds to carry 
on a crusade against Irish landlordism and on 
Oct. 21, 1879, at his birthplace, organized the 
Land League, which spread over Ireland He 
again vi^j^d America in 1880, to superintend 
the organization of an American branch of the 
Land Ijeague, but hurried back to England on 
account of the prosecution of the Land League 
executive. He was arrested under the Coercion 
Act and reimprisoned to finish his old sentence. 
He was leniently treated during 15 months and 
again released cm a ticket of leave. He revisited 
America to advocate the revival of the Land 
League and on his return to Ireland organized 
the National League. In 1883 he was im- 
prisoned for three months for a seditious speech. 
In 1882, while in prison, he had been elected 
member of Parliament for Meath, but was dis- 
qualified on the grounds of his unexpired ticket 
of leave. Elected in 1892 to the House of Com- 
mons tor W^tmmth and unseated, he was re- 
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temd for North East Qwk, hat 

sh^HTtly afterward was eom|»ell€d te Taeate 
throi^ baidcrtiptcT. In 1805 he wa» retomed 
a»<^posed for Ea^ Kerry and B<mtli M&yo, 
bat T^iga«d ia 1899, la 1889 he was implicated 
in the ‘^I^amellism and Crime” proseeatioii in* 
sti^ti^ by the Lmidon J’tmas, and ^mdacted 
his own delraise in an effective speech a^lch re- 
ceived the commendation of the pr^idiiig Judge. 
Although a strong Hmne Ruler, he was opposed 
to ParnelFs land natlonallaatlon scheme, and at 
that leader’s deposition in 1890 Bavitt became 
a prominent Anti-Parn^lite. After a visit to 
Australia he publish^ his Impresmmts of Atts- 
tmlmian Bemwrmy, in 1898, and the same year 
wrote letters to the Times contending that the 
dominating English-speaking race in America is 
largely of Celtic origin and therefore anti-Saxon 
in feeling. He visited South Africa during the 
Boer War and investigated the massacre of 
Kishineff in 1903. Besides a vmst number of 
journalistic articles, including “Prisons Re- 
visited” in the Daily Chronicle (1889), his 
vporks include ; Leaves from a Prison Diary 
(1884), Defense of the Land League (1891); 
The Boer Ftght for Freedom (1902) ; Withm the 
Pale (1903); The Fall of Feudalism in Ireland 
(1904); Pageant of Londem (1905). Consult 
Cashraan, Life of Michael Davtit (Boston, 1881 ). 

DA VODTERAA, Daniele Ricciabeixi. See 
Vqiterba. 

DAVOS, da'vOs. A Rhsptian-Alpine valley in 
the Canton of Orisons, Switzerland, 5115 fwt 
above sea level; surrounded by five tall peaks, 
the Scliiahorn, the Jakobshorn, Jatzhorn, Tali- 
horn, and Seehorn (Map: Switzerland, D 2). 
Stretching about 20 miles from east to south- 
west, it is traversed by the Davos Landwasser, 
wliieh flows from Lake Davos; the lake has an 
area of one-fifth of a square mile and a depth of 
175 feet. The sheltered situation and pure, dry 
air of the valley have madt* it a favorite winter 
and summer resort for invalids, especially con- 
sumptives. Davos Platz and Davos Ilorf, its for- 
mer villages, are now thriving and fully equipped 
health resorts, with hotels, sanatoriuma, etc. An 
international skating competition is hfdd in Jan- 
uary of each year. Davos Platz (pop., 1900, 
8334-: 1910, 11,^30) is the chief town of the dis- 
trict and in the fifteenth century was the capital 
of a confederation of ten Grison republics. John 
Addington Symonds lived and wrote most of his 
works here. " Consult Symonds, Our Life in the 
Striss Highlands (I^ondon, 1892). 

DAVOtrr, da'vtwJ', Louib Nicolas, Duke op 
Auebstadt and PsiivcE op EckmPhl ( 1770- 
1823). One of Napoleon’s most celebrated mar- 
shals. He was born. May 10, 1770, at Annoux, 
in Burgundy, of a noble provincial family. After 
Iwing educated at Brienne he entered the array 
as lieutenant of cavalry in 1788, hut his revolu- 
tionary leanings led to his dismissal in 1790. 
He soon reapp^red, however, in the Army of 
National Defense, and during the Revolutionary 
wars served with distinction under Dumouricz, 
and after 1793 as brigadier general under 
Piehegru and Moreau. In 1798, having accom- 
panied his chief, Deaaix, to Egypt, he soon at- 
tracted the attention of Bo^pa^ by the 
skillful way in which he handled his troqps at 
Abukir. On r^uming te Prance in 1^0 Ihivcrat 
was made a general of division and commanded 
the cavaliy^ in the Italian campaign of that 
year. Shortly afterward he bemme inspector 
^seral of cavalry and commander of the Con- 
VoL. \H.— 35 


sukr OuardL Soon uStm Eae^ire wwi wo- 
claimed he a imunhal of Franco 

a member of the Logical of Honor (IMS), an« 
eommaiider of the Thii^ Army Corps, la all of 
Napolemi’s <«mpaigBB llarsM Imvout dtetin- 
guished himself. At Aneiwttdt (1806) his 
geneialship won the day against siqp^ior forces. 
After the Peace of Tilsit Dsvoiii was left ms 
Governor of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, His 
harsh administmtion proveriked nunmrow ^wa- 
plaints on the part of the inhabltents* but be 
appears merely to have carried out the Instruc- 
tions of Napoleon, who in 1808 created him 
Duke of Auerstftdi. The brilliant victory won 
at Eckmtlhl in 1809 earned for bim th© furHier 
title of Prince, At Wagram (q.v.) he practi- 
cally won the battle by turning the enemy’s 
left. As commander of the Imperial forces In 
Germany after 1810 he supported the rigorous 
enforcement of the continental system along H»e 
North Sea littoral, and prepar*^ tlie army for 
the Russian (mmpaign of 1812. In this cam- 
paign he took a prominent part, fining a vic- 
tory at Mohilev and being wounded at Borodino. 
After the retn^at he was made commandant of 
the Thirty-second Military District, with h^d- 
quarters at Hamburg; but after defending the 
city for several months against 80,000 Germans, 
he 8nrrendert*d and made his submission to 
Imuis XVTII. His loyalty, however, was not 
proof against the return of Napoleon, and dur- 
ing the Hundred Days he acted as Minister of 
War and showed remarkable genius in organiz- 
ing troops and procuring supplies. After 
Waterloo he was forced to surrender the com- 
mand he had assumed under the walls of Paris 
and for a time w'aa in de<*p disgrace and deprived 
of his titles and estates. Nevertheless he pro- 
tested vigorously against the prescription of 
1815 and made praiseworthy efforts to save 
Ney’s life. In 1817 his rank was restored to 
him, and in 1819 he took a seat in the House 
of Peers, where he fr(*quently protested his 
loyalty to the Bourbon line. He died in Paris, 
June 1, 1823. Consult; Blocqueville, Le mar4- 
chal Davout (Paris, 1879-80) , Corrcspondance 
du mar^chal Davout, ed. Mazade (4 vols., Paris, 
1885); Jomini, Lije of Napoleon, trans. by 
Halleck (5 vols., New York, 1864 ) ; Montepit, 
Le Marichal Davout (Paris, 1882) ; Holzhausen, 
Davout tn Hamburg (Mttlheim-on-the-Rulir, 
1892); Comte Vigier, Davout, Mar4chale (tPFm- 
pire ( 2 vo ls., Paris, 1898). 

DA'VUS (Lat., a Dacian). The name of the 
conve ntion al slave in I.Atin comedy. 

DA'VY, SiB Huicpnav (1778-1829). A cele- 
brated English chemist. He was born at Pen- 
74»nee, in Cornwall, where his father was a 
carver in wood. At the schcml of Truro, where 
he was educated until he was 15, he showed 
little relish for classical learning, but was dis- 
tinguished for a highly retentive memory and an 
early passion for po^iy, which never forsook 
him. In 1795 he became apprenticed to a sur- 
geon and apoth€«ary at P«ttzance. At the same 
time he entered upon a course of study all but 
universal: a system of mathematical study, 
skeptical philiMOphy, Scoteh metaphysics, and 
German transcendentelism sttcc<»8sively engined 
his attention. The rtudy of natural philosophy 
brought him n^rer to that department which 
was to be Ua own; but it was not till he had 
reached his nineteenth year that he entered 
serimisly upon the study of chemirtry. He bow 
made the acquaintance of Dr. Bt^kUies, who 
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Wi a pneum&tie tostil«ti^km at 

Bristol and who tM>k him &s Ms asaisfant. 
Here Dary carried out a course of aq^rimeuts 
m the curative eff«;ts of differeut g&sm^ iu 
which he had more than out* nearly sacrificed 
his life. He thus discovered the singular ex- 
hllaratit^ eflTeet of nitrous aside (laughing 
pj). The account which he publish^ of his 
researches estehlished his reputation and led 
to his anointment, at the age of 22, as lecturer 
at the myal Institution of London. He de- 
livered his ftr^ lecture in 1801, and his elo- 
quen<^ and the n<wehy and variety of experi- 
ments soon attracted large and brilliant audi- 
ence. In 1802 Im was made profei^or of 
chemistry at the Hoyal Institution. In 1803 
he began resoarehea connected with agriculture 
and during lO.yeara lectured before the Board 
of Agriculture on agricultural chemistry. His 
lectures were puldished in 1813, under the title 
Mlmnmts of Agricultural Chemistry. The dis- 
covert^, however, on which Davy’s fame as a 
chemist chiefly rests took their origin in the 
views which he developed in 1806 in the Ba- 
kerian lecture, On Home Chemical Agencies of 
Electricity, This essay was universally r^arded 
as one of the most valuable contributions ever 
made to chemical science and obtained the 
prize of the French Institute. A remarkable 
view first advanced in this essay is that chem- 
ical affinity is nothing but the mutual electrical 
attraction of the ultimate particles of matter. 
Davy’s electrolytic experiments led to the estab- 
lishment on a firm scientific basis of Lavoisier’s 
idea that bases are compounds of oxygen with 
metals, and to the extension of this idea to 
caustic potash and soda, which Lavoisier had 
regarded as elements. In 1807 Davy succeeded 
in decomposing potash. When he first saw the 
globules of the new metal potassium, his delight 
is said to have been so ecstatic that it required 
some time for him to control himself before he 
was able to continue the experiments. In the 
following year he decomposed soda, lime, 
baryta, and strontia, obtaining the metal Rodiuin 
in the isolated state and the metals calcium, 
barium, and strontium in the form of alloys with 
mercury (amalgams). Owing to a delay in 
Davy’s work caused by a severe illness, calcium 
and barium were independently isolated in 1808 
by Berzeling and Pontin. In 1809 Davy dem- 
onstrated wi© elementary nature of chlorine 
and proved that hydrochloric acid is a compound 
of chlorine and hydrogen. It tims became clear 
that oxygen was not by any means an essential 
constituent of acids. 

In 1812 Davy was kn%hted, married a lady of 
considerable wealth, and resigned the chemical 
chair of the Boyal Institution. That he might 
inve*ti^te his new theory of volcanic action, he 
receive permission from the French govern- 
uwnt — ^tho^h the two countries were then at 
war— to visit the Continent and w'as received 
with the greatest distinction by the scientific 
France. On this visit he was accom- 
panied by his assistant, Michael Faradav. Ke* 
toning England, in 1815, Davy entered 
on the ittv^ti^tion of the nature of fire damp, 
wh^ is the cause of explosiimB in ccmJ. mines. 
This in the invention of the ^ety 

Ii^Qp (q.v.), i»e of the most valuable presents 
ever made by lienee to humanity. On tiie 
AmAk of Sir Banks, in 1^0, Sir Humphry 

Davy was elected president of the Boyal Society. 
IBs attmtion was shortly after called to the 


important jprohl^ of pr^rving the copper 
sheathii^ of vei^ls from correeion by the amon 
of sea water. This he effected by means of 
bands of zine; hut the Imttoms of the Vi^^ls 
became so foul from the adhesion of weeds, 
shells, etc., that the plan had to be abandoned. 

Early in 1825 Sir Humphry Davy had b^un 
to complain of the loss of strei^th, and in 1826 
he had a paralytic attack affecting his right 
side. He made two journeys to the Continent 
for the recoveiy of his healtii, and died at 
Geneva on May 29, 1829, at the early age of 
51. The Genevese government evini^ their 
‘ respect by a public funeral. So widely spread 
was the reputation of Sir Humphry Davy that 
he was a member of almost all the teientific 
institutions in the world. Cuvier, in his Eloge, 
says: “Mr. Davy, not yet 52 years of age, occu- 
pied, in the opinion of all that could Judge of 
such labors, the first rank among the chemists 
of this or of any other age.” Besides works 
already mentioned, and a great number of con- 
tributions to the Philosophical Transactions, 
Davy published : Elements of Chemical Phi- 
losophy (1812), and Halmonia, or Days of 
Fly Fishin,g (1827), His Consolations in 
Travel, or the Last Days of a Philosopher {3d 
ed., 1831), appeared after his death. Consult 
Memoirs of the Life of Bir Humphry Davy, by 
his brother (2 vols., London, 1836), and The 
Life of Sir Humphry Davy, by Dr. Paris 
(ib., 1831). See also Chemistey; Chemistby, 
AOBtC Ul.TU BAl.. 

BAVY JOHES'S LOCKEB,. a common 
phrase applied to the ocean as the grave of 
men drowned at sea. Davy Jones is a sailor’s 
familiar name for a malignant sea spirit or 
for t he d evil. 

DAVY SAFETY LAMB. A lamp made es- 
pecially for use in gasious coal mines. The 
fianie is completely enveloped in wire gauze to 
prevent exploding the gas in the mine. See 
Safety Lamp. 

DAW. See Jackdaw. 

®AWAI/I*A. a catfish {Ageneiosus da- 
walla) found in the rivers of Guiana and highly 
esteemed as food. It is sometimes 2V^ feet 
long and has a snout somewhat like that of a 
pike, but the mouth is furnished only with very 
minute teeth. The skin is destitute of scales, 
and the colors have that brightness so often 
seen in tropical fishes — ^green, brown, and 
carmine. 

DAW ANT, dA’vfiN', Albebt Pieebe (1852- 
). A French painter and illustmtor, born 
in Paris. He was a pupil of Laurens (q.v.) 
and both in color and composition resembles 
his master. His pictures inelude “Departure 
of Emigrants from Havre” (Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, Kew York); “A Choir of Boys” (1888, 
Luxembourg); “The End of the Mass” (1891, 
Kantes Museum). One of his best historical 
pictures is “The Emperor Henry IV of Ger- 
many before Pope Or^iy VII” (1880, Agen 
Museum). He received a first-class m^al at 
the Paris Expositimi in 1889 and was made 
Officer of the Legion of Honor in 1900. His 
later works include “Distress” and “D^th: 
Sebastopol” <19W> and “The Review at Beth- 
any” (1905, Versailles Gallery), After 1908 
he paints chiefly portraits. , His illustrations 
of the works of ^ctor Hugo, Alphonse Dau^, 
and Allred de Vigny deserve motion. 

BAWl^ dpE, C&AWJBS Gates (1865- ). 

An American civil eagii^r, lawyer, and pediti- 
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biwa *1 Marietta, OWo, He padwated in 
18i4 at Marietta CoU€ge and in ISim at the 
Cm&mwkii Xaw ScImk^I* beaain« enpne<^ ©f 
an diio miiway, and practiced law at Linooln, 
in l88?-#4. He was a Imder in the Me^ 
Kiniey movement in nilnois which ri^nlted in 
instmetioni for McKinley at tlm Spriagfiehi 
till.) Convention of April, He was t'onip- 

trollerol the Curreaiey from 189< to 11)02. About 
1894 be became interested in the gas business 
and built plants at Evanston, 11b, la Cnissts 
Wis., Seattle, Wash., and other cities- In 1902 
he became president of tiie Central Trust Com- 
pany of Illinois. He published The Banktnff 
iS^stem of the Umted States (1892), 

2>AW£S, Umimr Eaubens (1816-1903). An 
American |>olitieiaa, born in I'uiniuington, Mass. 
He paduated at Yale in 1839, cngageti in ncw'^- 
paper work for a time, studied law-, and in 1842 
was admitted to the bar. He was a member of 
the Lower Hon^e of the Masi^chnsetts la^gisla- 
ture from 1848 to 1852 and was United States 
district attorney for the western district from 
1853 to 1857, He serveil in Congress from 1857 
to 1873 and in the Senate from 1875 to 1803, 
being active on ^veral committe<*s, particularly 
on that of Indian Affairs. For the last 10 
vears of his life be was chairman of the “Dawes” 
Indian Commission to the Five Civili7.ed Tribes 
DAWES, Richako {1708-66). An EngUsh 
classical scholar, educated at Cambridge. In 
1738-48 he was master of the grammar school 
at Xewcastle-on-Tyne. In 1749 ht* resigmd and 
retired to Heworth, where he diwl, in 1700. His 
last years w'ere clouiled by incipient insanity. 
Danes is liest known for his Mxscellanea Vnttva 
{1745). This is a work of genuine worth, but 
contains some imfortuiiate attacks on Bentley. 
It emhrates eraendations of Terentianus iHaurws, 
Aristophanes, nnd tlie Creek tragedians: dis- 
cussions of the correct pronunciation of tircck, 
the use of the subjunctive and optative moods, 
the digamnia, ictus, etc. For ‘ Dawes's Canon, ’ 
for winch he is most famous, see pp. 4 15-4 1C of 
the work by Sandys, named below. Consult 
Luard, in hxctionaru of Aafiono/ Jitography, 
vol. XIV (London, 1888), Hoiigbon, Arckwologia 
JBltana, vol. ii (Newcastle, 1832), and An Ae- 
eount of the Life and Writings of Richard 
Dmres (1828), Sandvs, A History of Classical 
Scholarship, vol. ii (Cambridge, 1908). 

DAWISON, da'v^-zdn, Bogcmil (1818-72). 
A German artor, born at Warsaw', of Jewish 
parents. He began his career on the Polish 
stage in his native city and afterward played 
at lamiberg. Inspired there by the acting of 
two distinguished members of the Vienna Court 
Theatre, he resolved to Identify himstdf hence- 
forth with the German stage, applied himsedf 
assiduously to the study of the German lan- 
guage, and soon appeared with success in prin- 
cipal parts of standard dramas. In 1847 he 
played for the first time in Germany at Ham- 
burg, was invited to Vienna in 1849, and thcr#* 
won great applause, esp«;ially in Shakespeai- 
ean parts. In 1852 he became connected with 
the Court Theatre at Dresden, where he re- 
mained until 1864, interrupting his engagement 
only by traveling tours to the principal cities of 
Oerroany. Through his great talent and by his 
own exertions he had attained such enainenee on 
the German as to lie deemed ^ many the 

greatest actor of his time. His best-known 
roles were Mephistopheles, Hamlet, Richard III, 
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and King I^r. la Wd he mim to Aai«rieK» 
wliere he appi^red with suaiMs duru^ two 
yeara Soon after hi* return to UrmAeja in 
he became insane and never i«overed. 

DAWGP:H^ doHH, S€« Amwm» Demew, 
The. 

DAWKIlirS, IViujAM Boy© ( 18 S 8 - ) . An 

English gi'ologist and naleontido^t. He w»« 
bom at Welshpool, Montgotneryshlre, Wales, 
and after graduating at Jmia C^l^, Oxford 
(i860), Imeamo a*«»istanfc geologist (1862), and 
later gwli^ist (1867). to the Geologiml Survey 
of Great Britain. He biHmme a laeturer in 
Owens College in 1870 and a professor in 1872. 
He was a member of the Channel Tunnel Oom- 
niittee (1882) and, after making a geologtuml 
survey of the French and English amsts, laid 
down the line for a tunnel under Hie Humber 
(1883-84) He was made examiner at the Uni- 
versity of London in 1885. His prindtml leicn* 
tific work relates to the invwtigatioiis of cave 
faunas. In addition to hi.s papers on fossil mam- 
malia contributed to tht‘ Rroceedmgs of toe 
Geological, Anthropological, and Royal soeieilos, 
he pubimluHl; Cat^- Hunting (1874)*; Hesmrehes 
on the Evidences of Caves Hespectmg the Early 
Inhabitants of Europe (1874); Early Mm in 
iiritow (1880); British Pleistocene Mammalia 
(1866-87). 

DAW'LEY, Thomas RoniNsoN, Je. (1862- 
). An American jourmilisi, born in New 
York City. He traveled much; m 1806 he was 
sent by HarpeEs Weekly to Cuba, and he was 
ajipiiii there a year later, during the Spanish. 
American War he was a volunteer aid to Gen- 
eral Miles and later to Genera! Shaftor, and 
after the fall of Santiago he tried to publish 
the Times of Cuba, but was foreisl to return to 
the United States. Thereafter he represented 
the Century Company in Spain and the Outlook 
at the Pan-.Aracrican Congress in Mexico in 
1901, traveled (15)04) in Santo Domingo and 
reported to the President on political and social 
conditions m that island, and in 1907-09 investi- 
gated Southern industrial comhtions for the 
United StatcB Bureau of Labor, Besides maga- 
zine articles on Spanisli-Ameriean countries and 
on Spain, he wrote The Child that Toileth Rot, 
the Etory of a Coternment Investigation (1912). 

DAWTjISH. An attractive and popular sea 
side leftort in Devonshire, England, 12 miles 
nearly due south of Exeter (Map: England, 
U 6). It is situated on a cove sheltered by two 
lieadlands (one of them. Great Haldon, is 821 
feet high) which project into the English Chan- 
nel and create perfect conditions for sea bath- 
ing. Pop., 1901, 4003; 1911, 4099. 

DA'W'SON. A city and the county seat of 
Terrell Co., Ga., 08 miles southwest of Macon, 
on the Central of Georgia and the Sea Board Air 
Line i^stems (Map: Georgia, B 4). It is in a 
cotton and fruit growing district and has cotton- 
oil, lumlier, and grist mills. The city contains 
a CarrK^ie libraiy. Settled about 1855, it was 
incorporated the following year. Under a re- 
vised charter of 1801 the city is governed by a 
mayor, elwted for a term of two years, and a 
fxiard of aldermen. Dawson owns its electric- 
light plant and water works. Pop., 1900, 202^; 
1010, 3827. 

BAWSOH. A river port, tlie capital of 
Yukon Territory, in the northwestern part of 
Canada. It i» situated on the right bank of the 
Yukon River, at its eonflumce with the Kloii- 
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dife, in Ui. 04" B' N., long. 139** 30' W., 
3W iiiil^ nofth-northwest of Skagway, 

and about 1§W iniliw above tbe month of the 
Yukon River. It lies at an elevaticm of about 
14W feet above sea level, and nmr the mte of 
old Port Reliance {Map; Canada, C 4). It is 
the distributing and reiving <^tre of the 
Klondike gold-mining rt^on and has a United 
States consnlate. There is a railway to Bo- 
nanm, 12 miles away. The town dates from 
shortly after the discovery of gold on Bonanza 
Creek, Aug. 10, 1896. It is now a busy and well- 
established business centre. Since 1904 its gov- 
ernment has h&m administered by the Terri- 
tory. It is connected between June 1 and Octo- 
ber 15 by a fli«t of river steamers with the posts 
and stations on both the lower and upper Yukon 
and with tel^raph lines to the coast. In win- 
ter the traffic is carried on four-horse sleigha 
The industries include electric light and power, 
sh«et-m^l making, saw mills, brewing and 
malting, gold mining, coal mining, garden truck 
farming. Tliere is a quartz mill. Big game can 
he had in the vicinity. Perfect order is main- 
tained by the Royal Northwest Mounted Police. 
Pop., 1901, 9142 ^1911, 3015. 

BAWSON, Arjjc John (1872- ). An 

Knglish novelist. He was born at Wandsworth, 
London, H, W. After thret* ytnirs at sea he ran 
away while in Australia and Ingan a life of 
adventure, traveling in the South Sea Islands, 
New Zealand, India, Mauritius, South America, 
West Africa, Morocco, Portugal, California, 
Canada, and all parts of Purope. He won atten- 
tion with a collection of West Africa stories 
entitled fn the Bight of Benin (1897), which 
was followed by African T^ighte* Entertainments 
(1900), a series of fiery stories of love and ad- 
venture in northern Africa. Among his other 
novels are; Mere BcnHment (1897); Middle 
(ireyness (1897) ; BismtUah, a Romance (1898) , 
€lod*s Foundling (1897); Btory of Ronald Kes- 
trel (1899); The Half Caste (1901); Evolution 
and its Bearing on Religions (1901); Bidden 
Manna ( 19(^) ; Things Been in Morocco ( 1904) ; 
The Message (1907). From 1898 to 1913 he was 
editor of what he described as “the first Brit- 
ish Empire newspaper,” the Standard of Empire. 

DAWSON, CoNiNQSBY (William) (1883- 
). An Anglo-American author, bom at 
High Wycombe, Buckinghamshire, Eng. He 
graduated at Merton College, Oxford, in 1905 
and in the same year went to America, where he 
did special w'ork for English newspapers on 
Canadian subjects, traveling widely during this 
period. He lived at Taunton, Mass., from 1900 
to 1910, when he Iwiame literary adviser to the 
Oeor^ H. Doran Publishing Company. Besides 
helping his father, William James Dawson, to 
edit The Reader* s lAhmry^ he is author of The 
Worker and Other Poems (1906) * The House of 
Weeping Wowea (1908) ; Murder Point (1910) ; 
The Rmd to Aimfon (1911) ; The Garden With- 
out Walls (1913) ; Plorenm on a Certain Night 
and Other Poems (1914). 

DAWSON, OwouGm (1821-70). A British 
Koneonforml^ elergyman, bom in I^ondon, and 
educated at Maris^hal College, Aberdeen, and at 
the University of Cllasgow. He preached in Bap- 
tist churches at Rickmansworth and Birming- 
ham in 1843-45, hut differences as to cre^s 1^ 
him to ^paratc from all traditional ehurch 
affiliations. His followers built the church of 
Saviour, Birmingham, where, free of all doc- 


trinal raMrictlons, ho preachwi from 1847 until 
his death. His 8&rmom (4 vols., 1878-8®) ; 
Praters (2 vols., 1878-B3), and Biographiml 
Lectures (2 vols., 1880-87) were publish^ pewt- 
humously. Consult H. W. Cre^^ey, U&nmr 
of George Dawson (1876). 

DAWSON, Giobgi* MisciE (1849-1901). A 
Canadian geologist, son of Sir John William 
Dawson. He was Imra in Truro, Nova Scotia, 
and educated at McGill University and at the 
Royal School of Mines in London. In 1873 
he received the appointment of geologist and 
botanist to the North American Boundaiy Cmn- 
mission, and subsequently he was on the staff of 
the Geological Survey of Canada. He was a 
member of the Bering Sea Commission in 1891. 
From 1895 until his death he filled the office of 
director of the Geolcgical Survey of Canada, in 
which connection he rendered important services 
to his country. He was president of the Geologi- 
cal Society of America in 1900. His nmnerous 
scientific papers were published mostly in the 
reports of the survey. He was the author Of 
Descriptive Sketch of the Physical Geography 
and Geology of Canada (1884) and of The 
Physical and Geological Features of Part of the 
Rocky Mountains (1885). 

DAWSON, Sm John William ( 1820-99 ) . A 
Canadian geologist and educator, born in Pictou, 
Nova Scotia. He entered the University of 
Edinburgh, where for some time he pursued the 
study of science and, upon returning to Nova 
Scotia, began active work in geology. In 1841 
he assisted Sir Charles Lyell in exploring the 
geological formations of Nova Scotia, as a re- 
sult of w'hich he collected much new and valu- 
able material in paleontology. The results of 
his early in\estigation8 were published in Aca- 
dian Geology (3d ed., 1880) and in American 
and foreign periodicals. In 1850 he became 
superintendent of ediic>ation in Nova Scotia, and 
in 1855 he was called to McGill University as 
professor of natural history, afterward becom- 
ing vice chancellor. Dawson was recognized as 
an authority on Canadian geology, a subject to 
which he gave much study and contributed many 
valuable works. His name has been associated 
particularly with the controversy over the sup- 
posed fossil “Eozo<in,” which was found among 
the earliest rocks in the North American conti- 
nent. He was alw> known as one of the ablest 
opponents of the application of the Darwinian 
theory to the origin of life forms. Among his 
important works are the following; Acadia 
{ 1851 ) ; The Story of the Earth and Man 
(1872) ; The Daim of Ufe (1875) ; The Qngin 
of the World ( 1877 ) : The Change of Life in 
Geological Time (1880); Egypt and Syria 
(1885); Modem Idem of Evolution (18^); 
Some Salient Points in the Science of the Earth 
(1894); The Meeting Plam of Geology and 
History (1894). In 1882 he received the Lyell 
medal of the Geologioal Society of London, and 
the same year he was elected president of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. In 1884 he was knighted. In 1886 he 
was president of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, and in 189.3 he was 
president of the Geolc^cal Society of America. 
He was also an honorary member of many 
American and European ^ientific societies. 

DAW^N, MiTJ;s Mi^NANUia (1803- ). 

An American actuary, bom at Viroqua, Wis. 
He was Guested at Kmituricy (now T^syl- 
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ysmm) and Hew York UBiveraity 

Law Sciiooi. He toiA: up general pmetioB aa 
an insurant lawyer and eonsultii^ actuary and 
iB tkis capacity was called on to serve the 
Aimstnong Investigating Committee in Kew 
York MJd the Caaadiaa Royal Conunksion on 
Life Instimnce. Later he became expert special 
a^nt of the Uait^ States Census Bureau and 
actuary-ill-charge of the investigation of frater- 
nal mortality experien«;. His publications in- 
clude: ElemmU of L%fe Inmmnoe (1892-, 3d 
ed., 1911 ) ; dmcrloan Ldfe Imturance Methods 
{ 1893 ) ; The of Free Surrender and Loan 

Pnmleges in Life Jmuranee i 1894) ; Prtnctples 
of Insurance Legislation ( 1896) ; Practical Les- 
sons m Actucmal Science (1897; 1905); The 
Function of Insurance in Modem Soctetg 
{1898) 5 Things Agents Should Know (1900); 
Comparatrre Reserve Tables {1905, 1908); 

Survirorship Annuity Tables (1910). 

BAWSOir, Samuel Edwabd {1833- ). 

A Canadian author. He waa born at Halifax, 
No\a Scotia, and was educated in Montreal, 
where he graduated from the Ivoval Military 
School in 1865. For many yi'ars lie was head 
of a publishing and bookselling house, and he 
contributed frequently to ntwapapera and maga- 
zines. Worthy of sjwcial note were a series of 
papers in the Toronto Week in 1889-90 on “The 
English Minority in the Province of Quebec,” 
and “Problems of Greater Britain.” From 1891 
until 1909 he was King's printer at Ottawa. 
In 1881 he was a didegate to Washington on 
the question of international copyright and m 
1888 \ice president of the Canadian Copyright 
League. In 1893 he w^as elected fello\v% and in 
1907 president, of the Royal Society of Canada. 
In 1906 he was created CM(i. ITis princi- 
pal publications are* A Study of Lord Tenny- 
son's Poem, The Princess (1884); Voyages of 
the Cabots m U97 and I^S (189,5-97) ; Canada 
and Xenfoundfand {1897); The St. Lawrence 
Pa Sin and its Border Lands (1905) ; A Plea for 
Literature (1908). 

DAWSON, Thomas Clela>'d (1865-1912). 
An American law'yer and diplomat, born m 
Hudson, Wis. He graduated at Hanover College, 
Ind., and, being admitted to tbe Iowa bar in 
1886, practiced law' m Des Moines and Council 
Bluffs. He was from 1891 to 1897 Assistant 
Attorney-General of Iowa and from 1897 to 
1904 Secretary of tbe United States Legation to 
Brazil; held high diplomatic posts in Santo 
Domingo in 1904-07; was Minister to Colombia 
(1907-09), to Chile (1909-10), and-— after sprx- 
ing as Chief of the Division of Latin-American 
Affairs in the State Department — to P.inama 
(1910). Following special service to Nicaragua, 
Honduras, and the Venezuelan centennial 
(1911), he became resident diplomatic officer of 
the Department of State. He w'rote South 
American Republics (2 vols., 1903-64). 

DAWSON, William Bell (1854- ). A 

Canadian civil engineer. He was born at Pictou, 
Nova Scotia, and was educated at McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal (where he graduated with 
high honors in 1874) and at the Ecole des Fonts 
et Chau8s4es, Paris. He was engaged for fwme 
years in railway and other siuv’eyH, in 1881 mak- 
ing a partial snrvey of the Nova Scotia gold 
fields. Shortly afterward he designed the canti- 
lever bridge over the St. John River; ar^ be- 
tween 1884 and 1893 he designed many bridges 
for the Canadian Pacific Railway and its 


branch lines. I%r t^ sMttsAom of ttte 
dian Pacific-BritiA (kdusibia dispute i^ard- 
ing the ^uali^ of certain seetiowi of railway 
eoRstru^ott be spent abemt three ymm in In* 
vesti^tion. In 1894 he entered sei vice of 

tile Marine and Fisheries* De^rteaent, Ottawa, 
and he did important woik as h«sd of the Tidal 
and Current Survey. He was awarded the Watt 
gold medal by the Institute of Civil Engineers, 
London, England (160S), and the Gay prise of 
1500 francs bv the Academy of ^enee, Barts 
(1905). 

DAWSON, HannuTt (18W- ). 

An English publicist, etiueated at Skipton 
School, Ermistead, and at Berlin University. 
He married a German wife ami is best knovm 
for his sympathetic studies of German economic 
and industrial life. Dawson was appointed prin- 
cipal clerk of the English National Insurance 
Commission in 1912. Among his works ai^^; 
Socuil Insurance in (Jermany (1883, 19U; 

1912) ; Oemmn Socialism and FerMmnd Las- 
salle (1888; 18$H); #*n»er Bmmarek and State 
Sociahsm (1890) ; (Germany and the Germans 
(1894); Soinal Suntzerland (1897); German 
Life in Town and Country ( 1901 ) ; Matthmo 
Arnold and his Relation to the Thought of hm 
Time (1903); Protection m Germany (liM)4); 
The German Workman: A Study m Nationol 
Efficiency (1906); School Doctors in Germany 
(1900); The Unearned Increment (3d ed., 
1910); Evolution o/ Modem Germany (1909); 
The ^ ugrancy Problem (1910); Social Insur- 
ance m Gei'many, JHS3-19JI (1912); Industrial 
Germany (1913). 

DAWSON, WimAM James (1854- ). 

An English clergyman and author. He was born 
at Towehester, Northamptonshins was educated 
at Didsbury College, Manchester, and entered 
the Wesleyan ministry in 1875. He resign^ 
from the Wesleyan minihtry and entenri the 
( ’ongregational in 1892. In 1904 he resigtu'd his 
charge in I.<ondon to devote himself to evan- 
gelistic work. He wrote, notably : A I istoit of 
Souls (1884), poems; Quest and Vision, Essays 
on Life and Literature (I8H6; enlarged, 1892); 
The Makers of Modem Poetry (1890) ; The Re- 
demption of Edward Strahan: A Social Story 
(1891); London Idyls (1895); The Story of 
Hannah (1896); The House of Dreams (1897); 
Judith Boldero: A Tragic Romance (1898); 
Makers of Modem Prose (1899); Savonarola: 
A Drama (1990); The Man Christ Jesus 
(1901); Makers of English Fwtion (1905) ; 
The Forgotten Secret (1906); Tfw Rook of 
Courage (1911); The American Hymnal 
(1913). 

DAWSON, WiLUAM Wirt (1828-03). An 
American surgeon, born at Dawson's Mills, 
Iterkeley Co., W. Va., and educated at Loufs- 
vtlle University and at the Medical (^lleg^i of 
Ohio, fr<Hn wfiiich he graduated in 1850 . He 
serv^ as professor of anatomy in the Cincin- 
nati College of Medicine and Surf^ry ( 1853 - 
56) and in the Medical College of Ohio ( 1860 - 
64) and as surgeon and clinical lecturer at 
the Commercial (now Cincinnati) Hospital 
from 1864 to 1870, when he was appointed to 
the chair of surgeiy at the Medical College of 
Ohio, He was presidmit of the Am(‘rican Medyi- 
cal Association in 1889. He is author of papers 
on carcinoma, hernia. Graves' disease, and 
alaiominal tumors. 

DAX; ditks. The capital of an arrondfsse- 
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mmt in th« l^pftrtoieiit of Ij^des, i^thwest- 
era Frftx^, m tlie Adour, $2 miles northeast 
of Bai^onne 1^ rail <Map: Prance, S., C §), 
The principal bailding is the former cathedral, 
lebuili by Lewis XIV in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, The site of the ancient Koman wails and 
moat is now occupied by the Prommiade des 
Bamparts, and the mud baths of St. Pierre. 
Dax is famous as a health rewort, owing to its 
dermal springs and baths d every description. 
It manufactures liquor, falen^ ware, chro- 
nometers, leather, and has a cmisiderable trade 
in agricultural produce and timber. The scien- 
tist Charles Borda was bwn here in 1733. The 
ancient capital of the Tarbelli, Dax was known 
to the Homans as Aquae Tarbellieae, afterward as 
Civitas Aquensium. It was held by the Eng- 
lish from the twelfth to the fifteenth century. 
Pop., 1001, 10,329; 1911, 11,387. 

DAT (AS. dmg, Icel. dagr, Goth, dags, OHG. 
iaOf Get, Tag; probably connected with Skt. 
dttfc, Lith, d^gt% to burn, OPruss. dagas, sum- 
mer Gr%inally the space of time during 
which it is light, in contrast to the space of 
darkn^s or night. It now more usually denotes 
a ©mnplete alternation of light and "darkness. 
It is the earth’s rotation that causes these 
changes of light and darkness. The earth be- 
ing a globe, only one-half of it can be in tiie 
sun’s light at once; that half enjoys daylight, 
while the other half is in its own shadow, or 
in night; and by the earth’s rotation the sev- 
eral portions of the surface have each their 
turn of light and of darkness. 

Astronomers rwognise more than one kind of 
day. If the time is noted when a particular 
fixed star is exactly south or on the meridian, 
when the same star comes again to the meridian 
the next dav, the earth has made exactly one 
rotation, ana the time that has elapsed is called 
a Sidereal dap. This portion of time is always 
of the same length ; for the motion of the earth 
on its axis is strictly uniform and is perhaps 
the only strictly uniform motion that nature 
presents to us. Sidereal time, or star time, 
from its unvarying uniformity, is much used by 
astronomers. But the passage of a star across 
the meridian is not a conspicuous enough event 
for regulating the movements of. men in general. 
It is not a complete rotation of the earth, but 
a complete alternation of light and darkness, 
that constitutes their day. This, which is called 
the civil or the solar day, is measured betwetm 
two meridian passages of the sun. On account 
of the apparent eastward motion of the sun 
relative to the fixed stars, it is found that when 
the eartli has made one complete turn, so as to 
teing the meridian of the place to the same 
position among the stars as at noon the day 
before, the aun is still nearly one degree east 
of the meridian, and it takes the earth aliout 
four minutf^ more to move round sk? as to over- 
take it. Con^uenily the solar dav is about 
four minutes kmger than the sidereal day. If 
tbia eastward motion of the sun w'ere uniform, 
the leii^h of the solar day would l>e as simple 
and as easily determined as that of the sidereal. 
But the ecliptic or sun’s path croas^ the earth’s 
equator, and is Gierefore more oblique to the 
direction of the mrth's rotation at one time 
than another; and besides, as the earth moves 
in Its orbit witii varying speed, the rate of the 
sun’s apimrent motion in the ^iptie, which is 
caused by that of the ^rth, must also vwry. 


In consequmiee, the length of the solar day is 
constantly fim^uating; and, to ^ a ftx^ 
measure of solar time, astrommers have to 
imagine a sun moving uniformly in the celMtial 
equator and completing its circuit in the same 
time as the real sun. The time marked by this 
imaginary sun is called mean solar time; when 
the ima^nary sun is on the meridian, it is 
mean noon; when the real sun is on the 
meridian, it is apparent noon. It is obvious 
that a sundial must show apparent time, while 
clocks and watches keep maan time. Only on 
four days of the year do these two kinds of 
solar time coincide. In the intervals the sun 
is always either too fast or too slow ; and 
the difference is called the equat%on of time 
(q.v.), because, when added to or subtracted 
from apparent time, it makes it equal to mean 
time. The mean solar day is divided into 24 
hours, each of which is further divided into 
60 minutes of 60 seconds each. A sidereal day, 
we have seen, is shorter; its exact length is 23 
hours, 56 minutes, 4 seconds of mean solar or 
common time. Astronomers dii'ide the sidereal 
day also into 24 hours, which are of course 
shorter than common hours. In the course of a 
civil year of 365 days the earth turns on its axis 
366 times, or there are 366 sidereal days. As- 
tronomers reckon the solar day as beginning at 
noon and count the hours from 0 to 23. Tlie 
civil day begins at midnight, and the hours are 
counted in two divisions of 12 each. The eccle- 
siastical was formerly reckoned from sunset 
to sunset. Hee I>teknatio:\ai. Date Line; Time. 

To find the day of the week for any date, past 
or future, there are several methods, but the 
simplest and most easily understood is as fol- 
lows: First, there is a “constant” for the style 
— for new style it is 6, for old style 4. (In 
English chronology new style begins 1752, Sep- 
tember 14.) Tlien there is a “constant” for 
each month — for January, 1 ( in leap years, 0 ) ; 
for February, 4 (in leap years, 3) ; for March, 4; 
for April, 0, for May, 2; for June, 5; for July, 
0 , for August, 3 ; for September, 6 ; for October, 
1; for November, 4; for December, 6. The 
month constants are the same in both styles. 
Now (for new style), multiply the number "rep- 
resenting the century by 5, and add one-fourth 
to the product (omitting fractions). Next take 
the number of the odd years (i.e., the last two 
figures of the year number), and add one- 
fourth (omitting fractions) ; also tlie day of 
the month. Then add all these numbers to- 
gether and finally divide the sum by 7 ; the 
remainder will gi've the day of the "week, the 
remainder 1 showing the first day of the week, 
or Sunday; the remainder 2, Monday, etc., no 
remainder show ing the seventh day of the vreek, 
or Saturday. Example: What is the day of the 
week for January 1, 1901 1 


Conatant for new style . 6 

Constant for the month (Jan.). . ..... . I 

Century number (18) midtiphed by 5 . . . ... 85 

Add cme-fourth of 19 ..... . .4 

Odd years. . , . . - 1 

Add one-four^ ofl . — .... — ... 0 

Day of the month. . ... ... . . ... 1 

Total ...m 


Divide 108 by 7, and the remainder is 3; 
the year 1901 must begin on the third day of 
the week, or Tuesday. 

For old rtyle the constant is 4, and the number 
of the centuiy is multiplied by 6, without addi- 
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of tfce oq^fooiiUb. Tbo otlior noiBbors ato 
taken m in new s^ie. j&iample for old st^k; 
Om wkkt day of the wedr did GoioMhus land 
on Ms T<^i^ of disoo¥ery |Ckt. 12, 14^2) t 


Coi^teBt for old 

Cmm^a&t for Oelober 
Omikmr number (14) muttipHed by 6. 
CMd ymm one-fmxrib i^dodL . , . . 
INar M the month. 


.. 4 
. 1 
a< 

..115 
.. 12 


Totrf. . 


216 


Bivide by 7, and the rfsaminder is 6 ; i.e., the 
required day is the sixth day of the week, or 
Friday. 

For leap years mte nmst be taken in both old 
and new style to reduce the constants for Janu- 
ary and February by one. See Calenuar. 

BAY. In law, the period of time between 
midnight and midnight within which a specified 
legal act may be perform^. This entire period 
of 24 hours is the “natural” day. The “arti- 
ficial” or conventional day (dies ariificialis) , 
or the “legal” day. as it* is sometimes called, 
varies according to the nature of the act to be 
performed. Coke, referring to the day of the 
appearance of parties in a suit, described it as 
extending from sunrise to sunset. For many 
purposes the legal day is limited to the usual 
business hours, as of a bank or other business 
house, and its length is often determined by 
the hours observed by the community, or arti- 
ficially determined by the usage of a particular 
calling. Thus, the day of the stock exchange 
means the hours (say from 10 A.Xf. to 3 pm.) 
within which deliveries of stock and settlements 
must be made, in order to avoid forfeiture or 
other penalty. Usually the legal day is coex- 
tensive with the natural day. 

Court days are those days of the year in 
which courts may lawfully sit and process issue, 
though in some parts of the United States the 
expression is used to describe the days on which 
the courts actually sit. In England and the 
United States Sundays and certain holidays are 
generally not court days (dies non juridtH)^ 
excepting for such acts as are necessary to the 
preservation of the peace. By a legal fiction a 
day is for many purposes regarded as a point of 
time, and a fraction of a day disregarded. See 
Dies Non; Time, Standard. 

Laic day. The last day in which a mortgage 
is redeemable at law as distinguished from 
equity. The date of payment of a mortgage 
debt is usually fixed, and at common law, if 
not paid on the day, the mortgage was forfeited 
and the title of the mortgagee liecame absolute. 
In order to avoid the harshness of this rule the 
courts of equity interposed by permitting the 
mortgagor to redeem after such forfeiture on 
paying the amount of the mortgage debt with in- 
terest. See Equity of Kedemfoon ; Mobtgage. 

Days of Qrace. The time at which a note is 
actually due, or at maturity, is in general by 
mercantile custom three days after the time ex- 
prised on the face of it, the additional days 
being called days of grace. If the third day of 
grace fall on a* Sunday, the note is payable the 
day before, excepting where by statute it is 
provid«l that it shall be payable on Monday. 
If it fall on a holiday, the note is payable tiie 
day after. The uniform Negotiable Instruments 
I*w in foroe in mmt of the Steti abolishes 
days of grace. See Obace, Days of. 

bat, Abthur Dins (1869- ). An 


Ameriimn physicist, bom mt Bwdkfitld, Itowu 
In 1892 he gmduat^ from Talt Uttiv«rn%« 
where be altefwaTd ^rved as ia^ueter in ph|i- 
iea (1894-#7). Fr«m m7 to im he was « 
member of the staff of the Fhysikallaeh-T^* 
nisehe Reichsanstelt at Chwiott^dmrg, <hj> 
many. He then served for six yiMuai m physical 
gecdog^st on the United Stai® Q^c^eal Sur- 
vey and in 1907 became director of the 
i(ai Laboratory of the Carafe iMtitution at 
Waahin^n. lie published several physieM said 
geophysical researches at high temperatures, in 
eluding JS%ph Temperature Gas fhermmaetry 
with Robert B. Soaman <1911). 

BAT, Benjamin Franklin <1841- ), 

An American naval oflieer, born in Plymouth, 
Ohio. He attended tlie United States Naval 
Academy in 18I>8-61, during the Civil War 
serveni with the West Gulf (1862-64) and North 
Atlantic <1864-65) blockading squadrons, and 
attained the rank of lieutenant commander in 
1866. In 1876 he became commander, in 1891 
captain, in 1899 rear admiral, and in 1900 was 
retired from the service. From 1897 to 1900 
he was a member of the Naval Examining and 
Retiring boards. 

BAT, Clive (1871- ). An American 

university professor and writer on economic 
history, born at Hartford, Conn. After grad- 
uating from Yale University in 1892 be took 
postgraduate studies there and at the univer- 
sities of Berlin and Paris, taught history and 
economics at the Univeisity of California for 
three years and economics at Sheffield Scien- 
tific School (Yale) for two years, and in 1907 
was appointed professor of e<'«Domic history in 
Y"ale University. He is author of Policy and 
Administration of the Dutch in Java <1004) 
and History of Commerce (1907), 

BAT, Gborob Edward (1815-1905). An 
American theologian. He was born in Pitts- 
field, Mass., graduated at Yale in 1833 and in 
1838 at the Yale Divinity School, where he be- 
came assistant instructor in sacred literature. 
From 1840 to 1851 he was pastor of churches 
in Marlboro and Northampton, Mass.; from 1851 
to 1866 he occupied the chair of biblical litera- 
ture in Lane Theological Seminary; and then 
that of Hebrew language and biblical theology 
m Yale Divinity School, where he founded in 
1891 the Historical Library of Foreign Missions. 
From 186.3 to 1871 he was editor of the Theolog- 
ical Eclectic (afte'rward merged In the Biblio- 
theca Bacra) and, besides contributions to peri- 
odicals, published a translation (1871) of the 
Theology of the l^ew Testament of Van Ooster- 
zee; an American ^ition (1883) of Oehleris 
Theology of the Old Testament ; and other works, 

BAT, Henry Noble (1808-90). An Ameri- 
can author and educator. He was bom at 
WaAington, Conn.; graduated at Yale College 
in 1828, at the Yale Divinity School in 1834, 
and was ordained to the Congregational ministry. 
He became professor of sacr^ rhetoric m West- 
ern Reserve College in 1840 and was president 
of the Ohio Female College from 1858 to 1864. 
Besides numerous contributions to periodical 
literature, hia works iimlude; The Art of Elo&Ur 
tion ( 184^4) ; The Art of Bhetonc ( 1850) ; Ele- 
menis of Logic (1867); The Art of Disemrse 
(1867; 1868) ; The Motence of Esthetm (1872) ; 
The Science of Thought (1886); Elements of 
Mental Science (1889); Science of Eikteation 
(1889). 

BAT. Holman Francis (1869- ). An 
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Amerimn att&cn’, bom at Vaasalboro, Me., and 
a graduate of Colby College (class of 1887). 
In ISSt-SO he was managing editor of the pub- 
lications of the Union Publishing Oonij^any, 
Bangor, Me. He was also editor and jproprietor 
of the Dexter (Me.) Gazette, a ispeeial writer 
for the Lewiston (Me.) Journal, Maine repre- 
sentatire of the Boston HeraM, and managing 
editor of the Lewiston Daily Sun, In 1801--(M 
he was military secretary to Gov. John F. Hill 
of Maine. His writings include; Up in Maine 
(1901), verse; Tree BalUtJs (19(E); Km 
(rKtaadn (1904); Syuwe PMn (1905; 1913), 
a novel dramatiz^ as The Cireue Man and pro- 
duced in Chicago in 19W; Eainy Day Railroad 
\¥ar (1906; 1913); The Eagle Badge (1908); 
King Spruce (1908); The Ramroddere (1910); 
The Skipper and the Shipped (1911) ; The Red 
Lane: A Bormnee of the Border (1912). 

BAY, Jam® Roscoe (1846- ) . An Amer- 

ican educator, bom at Whitneyville, Me. He 
studio at Bowdoin, and was in 1872 ordained a 
minister of the Methodist Episcopal church. 
He was pastor at Bath, Me., 1872-74 ; Portland, 
Me., 1870-78; Boston, 1881-82; New York, 
1883-85 and 1889-93; and in 1893 became chan- 
cellor of Symcuse University. He was elected 
Bishop in 1904, but resigned. He is the author 
of The Raid on Prosperity (1907). 

BAY, JlBEMiAH (1773-1867). An American 
educator, born in New Preston, Conn. He grad- 
uated at Yale in 1795, was made professor of 
mathcunatics and natural philosophy there in 
1801, and was president of the college from 
1817 to 1 846. He published An Introduction to A L 
g^Kra (1814; 7th ed., 1866) ; Navigation and Sur- 
veying (1817) ; and several works on philosophy. 

BAY, John (1574-C.1640). An English dram- 
atist. He was born at Cowston, and in 1592 
was admitted to Caius College, Cambridge, which 
he left the nt*xt year without a degree — expelled 
for stealing a book. Between 1598 and 1603, as 
a playwriglit, he collaborated with Dekker, Chet- 
tle, and others on at least 22 plays, of which 
only The Blind Beggar (acted 1600, published 
1609) seems to have been printed. Day is best 
known for a vivacious comedy, The Isle of OuUs 
(1606), which draws its plot from Sir Philip 
Sidney’s Arcadia; and for a dainty masque, 
The Parliament of Bees (1641, but probably 
written much earlier), upon which he can base 
his best claim to long remembrance. Consult; 
Works, ed. by Bullen (London, 1881); Swin- 
burne’s enthusiastic study in the Nineteenth 
Century (Octolier, 1897) ; Ward, History of 
English Dramatic Literature (I^ondon, 1899), 
and Cambridge History of English Literature 
vol. vi (Cambridge and New York, 1907-13). 

BAY, Stephen. See Date, Stephen. 

BAY, Thomas (1748-89). An English au- 
thor. He was born in London and was educated 
at Corpus Christi College, Oxford. He strongly 
symmthixed with the Americans at the time of 
the Revolutionary War and expr^sed his views 
in The Devoted Legtom (1776) and The Desola- 
Utm of Amerim (1777) ; but he also strongly 
denounced American negro slavery in Reflections 
on the Premni SMte of England and the Inde- 
pmdeme of Amerim (1762) and in his famous 
pcMBm, The Dying Kegro. He will be remem- 
l^red, however, chieOy as the author of the 
famous ffUtory of Sandford and Merton (3 
vols., 1783-89) and the History of Little Jack 
(1788). He was a character of remarkable 
nobility and expmided almost his entire fortune 


in philanthropy. His eceentriciti^, due to 
his refusal to compromise with worldline^, and 
his adherence to the doctrines of Rousseau, 1^ 
him into many extraordinary experiences. He 
was killed by l^ing thrown from a fractious 
colt, while t^ing a theory that all animals 
could be managed by kindness. His Poems m&j 
be found in vol. Iviii (1822) of the British Poets, 
Consult his Life by Keir (London, 1791) and 
that by Blackman (ib., 1862). 

BAY, William A. An American lawyer and 
capitalist, born at Wilmington, Del. He was 
Auditor of the United Statos Tr^sury Depart- 
ment from 1885 to 1889. As special assistant 
to the Attorney-General of the United States, 
(1901-03) and as Assistant Attorney-General 
of the United States (1903-05) he aided and 
had charge of the prosecution of trust cases 
under the interstate commerce and antitrust 
laws. He served as vice president of the Equi- 
table Life Assurance S<xiiety of the United States, 
from 1906 to 1911 and thereafter as presidents 
He was also chosen a director of the Mercantile 
Trust Company, the Lawyer’s Title Insurance 
and Trust Company, and the Equitable Trust 
Company. 

BAY, William Rufus (1849- ). An 

American statesman and jurist. He was born 
at Ravenna, Ohio, graduated at the University 
of Michigan in 1870, studied law there, and in 
1872 was admitted to the Oliio bar. He was 
a judge of the Court of Common Pleas from 
1886 to 1890. In 1807 he was appointed .As- 
sistant Secretary of State and in 1898 Secre- 
tary of State, serving from April to September, 
when he was named chairman of the United 
States Peace Commission which arranged terms 
of peace with Spain. From 1899 to 1903 he 
was judge of the United States Circuit Court 
(6th circuit) and in February, 1903, was ap- 
pointed an associate justice of the United States 
Supreme Court. 

BATAK. See Dyak. 

BAYAL, dl'al. See Dhyal Bird. 

BAY BLINDNESS, or Hemeralopia. See 
Sight, Defects of. 

BATE, da, or DAY, SiraPiiEN (c. 1610-68). 
The first printer in the English colonies in 
America. He was born in I^ndon, was there 
a printer’s apprentice, and in 1639 assumed 
charge at Cambridge, Mass., of the printing 
apparatus which the Rev. Jesse Glover had 
succeeded in obtaining for the Colony. He 
continued in this pcMit until 1649, when for 
reasons not ascertainable he was superseded. 
In 1641 the General Court ordered that he, 
“being the first that sett upon printing, is 
graunted three hundred acres of land.” His 
presswork is tolerable, according to Thomas 
(History of Printing in America, 1810), but 
his composition exceedingly deficient. His 
first production was a broadside, The Freeman’s 
Oath, followed by an Almanack. The next was 
the first book printed in America, The Whole 
Book of Psalmes, faithfully tramslated into 
English Metre (1640). For a list of his other 
publicati<ms, consult Thomas, The History of 
Printing in America (VYorcc^ter, 1810), and 
Timperley, A Dictionary of Printers and Print- 
ing (Manchester,. 1839). 

BAYELY, See May Fly. 

BAY LILY (m called because tiie flowers 
usually last one day), Hemeromllis, A genus 
of plants of the family Liliae^, with bell- 
shaped flowers. Several ^ecies are cultivated 
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in ^peeiallj the fragmat 

low day lily, mt Immfm lily iMemeromUu flmmh 
a native of Hungary, Siberia, and tte north 
of China. MmmromfliB fmlm^ a native of Ski- 
mpe and temperate Aaia, prodnees more abnn- 
dant foliage and oran^^lored flower® without 
fragrance. Both ^>eie® aw; flbirou®'r<a>ted 
per^aials, with linear leaves. Five or ®ix other 
specks are met witi^ in eultivation, forming a 
group of fine, hardy ^rennial ornamentals. 
Bemeroccdlis aufimtunm le gaid to be the finest 
of all the day lili^. Funkm mtbcordaia^ a 
^mnum Japan^e specie® extensively cultivated, 
is also known as day lily. It has broad It^ves 
and panicles of white flowers which have an 
orange-like odor. 

DAY KHIUSJ^Y. See Kueseby, Day Kar- 

set y. 

DAY OF ATOHEMENT or EXPIATION. 

See Atoxemeisy. 

DAY OF BABJtlCADES, The name given 
to an insurrection of the Parisian® on May 12, 
1588, during the War of the Three Henry®. 
Henry III had fortified himself in the Louvre, 
against Henrv, Duke of Guise. The city guards 
failed him, the populace pushed forward barri- 
cades, and the Swiss Guards were saved from 
massacre only hy the intervention of the Duke 
of Guise, and the King had to flee. The in- 
surrection against Mazarin, Aug. 27, 1648, is 
also known as the Day of the Barricades. Con- 
sult Lavisse, Histotre de France, vol. vi, part i; 
vol. vii, part i (Pans. 1904, 1906). 

DAY OF SECTIONS. The name sometime® 
given to the insurrection of 13 Vend^miaire, an 
attempted assault on the Tuilcries by the Na- 
tional Guard, on Oct. 4, 1795, in order to 
compel tlie Convention to cliange its meahures. 
The uprising was overcome by Napoleon, who on 
that occasion received its first appointment. 
After the first encounter the forces of the Con- 
vention disarmed the various sections. 

DAY OWL. An owl often seen abroad dur- 
ing the day. See HawK Owl. 

DAYSMAN. An arbitrator, umpire, or judge. 
The terra is of Anglo-Saxon origin and is still 
employed in the northern part of England to 
describe an unofficial judge or arbitrator to 
whom a matter in dispute is referred. It was 
in more common use in Wiclifs day, from 
whom it was taken over into the Authorized 
Version of the Bible, in the exclamation of 
Job: “Neither is there any daysman betwixt 
UR, that might lay his hand upon us both*' 
(Job ix. 33). The origin of the ti^rm is 
obscure. 

DAY’S WOREL In nautical language, the 
navigation work done every 24 hours. The 
term is frequently restricted to the operation 
of making the dead-reckoning computations. 
See Navigation. 

DAY'TPON. A city in Campbell Co., Ky.; 
on the Ohio River, opposite Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and on the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad 
(Map: Kentucky, FI). It contains the Speers 
Memorial Hospital. The city has large plants 
for the manufacture of watchcases and pianos 
Settled in 1849, and incorporated the same year 
under the name of Jamestown, Dayton is now 
govern^ under a charter of 1893, by a mayor, 
elected every four years, and a city council. 
Pop., 1900, 6104; 1910, 6979. 

DAYTON. A city and the «>unty s^t of 
Montyomery Co., Cfeio, situated in the rich and 
populous Miami valley, on bedh yinks of the 


Miami Rivw, 50 mil^ ol Oti^teni^ 

and 61 mi^ iouihw^ of C^umbiM 
Ohio, B 6). Its »tmm railroi^ are Oie Me, 
the Cimsinnati. Hamiltoa, and Daytim, 
PitWiurgh, Cincinnati, Chw^i^, and St. L^hi, 
and the Dnytcm and Union. Seven electric 
tractiim lines enter Oms city, giving it quick 
communication with all pai^ of Hie 
The city’s area is 17 square mllci. The or%- 
inal plat was n^ularly laid out with broad 
streets. Theie are 210 mil^ of lnipKW«d 
street®, of wliieh 76 miles are paved with at* 
phalt. brick, or stone. The city has 105 mUm 
of storm sewers and 196 miles of aanitary 
sewep. Natural gas is stained frmn 
Virginia fields and is largely used for domes- 
tic and heating purpe^s. The principal publk 
buildings are the old courthouse, ntodekd att«r 
the Parthenon, the new courthoums Bteek Hi^i 
School. Da>ton State Hospital, Miami Valley 
Hospital, Memorial Hall, Stivers High l^'>hooi, 
and tlie Public Library and Museum. The lia^ 
named, standing in Cooper Park, contain* 70,000 
volumes and is supplemented by two branch 
iihrari^i. There are seven national banks, flvo 
State hanks, two loan and trust companies, and 
22 building and loan associations with deposit® 
of over $25,000,000. The park system is com- 
posed of Cooper Park, Van Cleve Park, South 
Park, Robert's Boulevard, McCabe's Park, 
McKinley Park, and White City, with access 
to the grounds of the National Military Home 
and the private estate of Hills and Dales. The 
National Military Home accommodates 6000 
veterans of tlie Civil and Bpanish-Atnertcan 
wars. There are three high, two manual-train- 
ing, and 22 district schools, with an enroll- 
ment of about 16,000. The Catholic church 
maintains a boys' college, a girls’ academy, and 
11 parochial school®. Dayton ranks third 
among Ohio cities in invested nmnufacturing 
capital, in value of manufactured proiluct, in 
workmen employed, and in wages paid. Manu- 
factured articles include cash registers, aero- 
planes, carriages, wagons, automobiles, sewing 
machines, computing scales, railway cars, and 
lioilers. The city government is unique. It la 
administered by a commission of five, who are 
elected at large on a nonpartisan ticket. They 
ara the policy-determining body of the city, 
who in addition to these duties sel^t a city 
manager, who is personally responsible for the 
administration of the government. The salarh^s 
of the commissioners are nominal, but the man- 
ager receives $12,500 a year. He ^points his 
subordinates, the heads of the five dejiartments 
of law, finance, welfare, service, and safety 
lieing the most important. This government is 
in accordance with a home -rule charter. The 
schools and courts are controlled by State law. 
Annual income amounts to $1,125,000 for cur- 
rent operating eemts plus $650,000 for debt 
service. The city has a bonded debt of $6,473,* 
000, contracted for public improvements. The 
schools have an annual income of aliout $500,- 
OOO and a bondwl debt of $6W,W)0. Surround- 
ing territory is thickly Many of the 

industrial and professional classas live Ij^yond 
the city limiia. The death rate is 14.2. The 
water supply, furnish^ by the Holly system of 
deep wells and under municipal ownership, is 
pure and abundant. Pop.* 1910, 116,5771 1914 
(est.), 123,794. 

Dayton was settled in 1796 by a party from 
Cincinnati. The original town plant was Mid 
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omt hf tkmM Cooper. In 18<^ tibe town was 
Isoe^jporated iwsi named in honor of Gen, Jona' 
than Dayton, <me of the early sett^^lers# The 
first city ^rter was granted in 1841, The 
dty waM swept by a disastrous flood on march 
E«, If 13, in which 84 people lost their lives and 
a property 1 <m 8 of |128,f00,0W was sustained. 
Public-ipirited citissens raised a fund of $2,000,- 
WO for flood prevmition within two weeks after 
the waters had receded. A system of vast dry 
re»&rvolr8 costing $17,000,W5 is being built. 
This will entirely eliminate even minor danger 
in the entire Miami valley, Oonsrdt K, W. 
Steele, Hiatofy of Doytm <1889), and Mary D. 
Steele, History of Dayton <1896). 

DAYTOH. A city and the county seat of 
Ehea Co., Tenn., 88 miles northeast of Chatta- 
no<^a, on the l^asn and Crescent Route and 
on the line of the Tennessee River Navigation 
Company <Map: Tennessee, F 3). It is in a 
ridh iron and coal mining, cattle-raising, and 
fruit-growing region, and has manufactories of 
hosiery, chairs, boxes, brooms, and flour. There 
are aW machine shops, furnaces, brickyards, 
and canneries. The city has a fine courthouse 
and owns its water works. Pop., 1800, 2719, 
1900, 2004; 1910, 1991. 

DAYTON. A city and the county seat of 
ColumMa Co., Wash., 30 miles by rail north- 
east of Walla Walla, on the Touehet River, on 
the Northern Pacific Railroad, and on the 
line of the Oregon-Washington Railroad and 
Naviip^tion Company (Map: Washington, H 3). 
It lies in a picturesciue mountainous country, 
rich in agricultural products and live stock. 
There are large flouring mills and other manu- 
facturing plants. I'he city has good water 
power. Pop., 1000, 2216; 1910, 2389. 

DAYTON, James Henby (1846- ). An 

American naval officer, born at South Bend, 
Ind. After graduating from the United States 
Naval Academy in 1866 he served in the navy 
in the various grades, becoming captain in 
1900 and rear admiral in 1906, He commanded 
the Detroit <1897-99), the naval station at 
San Juan (1899-1900), and the Chicago (1901- 
03). He was president of the Naval Board 
of Inspection and Survey m 1904-05. He com- 
manded the Philippine squadron of the Asiatic 
fleet from 1906 to 1907, when he became com- 
mander in chief of the Pacific fleet. He was 
retired in 1908. 

DAYTON, Jonathan (1760-1824). An 
American soldier and legislator, horn in Eliz- 
abethtmvn, N. J. He graduate at Princeton 
In 1776, was admitted to the bar, was* appointed 
lieutenant in a New Jersey regiment in 1777, 
served as aid to General Sullivan against the 
Six Nations, and in 1798 became a brigadier 
gemeral in the Unit^ States army. He was a 
mombrn- of the New Jersey Assembly in 1786-87 
art 1790 (being Spmker in 1790) and of the 
New tTersey Senate in 1789-90, and was a dele- 
gate to the Constitutional Convention of 1787. 
Prom 1791 to 1799 he was a member of Congress 
(being Speate of the House from 179fi to 1799) 
and from 1799 until 1805 served in the United 
Stetes Senat®. He was abused of conspiracy 
with Burr, but was not tried. I^ytoa, Ohio, 
wmi named in his honor. 

DAYTON. WitUAM Lewis (1807-64). An 
American politician, nephew of Jonathan Day- 
ton. He was born in Somerset Co., N. J., grad- 
uated at Printei^ in 1825, was admiri^ to 
tee Imr five years toter, and b^n tee practice 


of the law in Trentem. He was a member (d tee 
State Cbumul m Senate in 1836-37 and a |ii^ 
of tee State Su]mmBe Court in 1838-41, smd m 
1842 was appointed to the United States Smiate. 
He was reilected on the expiration of Ms term 
and took an active part with tlm Whigs in op- 
posing the extmision of slavery, the annexation 
of Texas, and the Fugitive Slave Law. In 1856 
he was the Republican candidate for Vice Pr^i- 
deat. He was Attorney-General of New Jersey 
from 1857 to 1861 and from then until his death 
was United States Minister to Prance. He be- 
came a regent of the Smithsonian Institution 
in 1861. His son, William Louis Dayton 
(died 1897), was Minister to Holland in 1882-85. 

DAYTONA. A city in Volusia Co., Fla., 110 
miles by rail south of Jacksonville, on the At- 
lantic Ocean, the Halifax River, the Jackson- 
ville-Miami Canal, the Florida East Coast Rail- 
road, and on the line of the Florida Coastal 
Island Navigation Company (Map: Florida, 
E 2). It is a popular summer and winter re- 
sort, has many fine homes and hotels, a library, 
and an Elks Home. The chief industries are 
orange and strawberry culture, gardening, fish- 
ing, and celery growing. The water works are 
owned by the city. Pop., 1900, 1600; 1910, 3082. 

D^AZEGLIO. See Azeglio, Mabchese d*. 

DEA^CON (AS. deacon, from Lat. dmconm, 
from Ok. bt&Kovot, diakonos, attendant). A 
subordinate ecclesiastical officer. In apostolic 
times, the name was applied to those officials 
of the Church who had the charge of collecting 
and distributing the alms of the faithful and 
taking care of the poor and the sick (Acts vi. 
1-8) ; and these seem to have been considered 
the characteristic functions of the diaconate as 
late as the Trullan Council of 692. Thus, we 
find St. Laurence, Archdeacon of Rome, in the 
middle of the third century, making the care of 
the poor and the attendance upon Sixtus, his 
bishop, at the altar, his principal occupation 
and his pride, and it was as a deacon that Atha- 
nasius attended his bishop at the first general 
Council of Nicaea (325) and defended the faith 
a^minst Arms. But that the office was not 
restricted to these functions may be inferred 
from the fact that immediately after its insti- 
tution we find deacons teaching and even bap- 
tizing (Acts vi. 10; viii. 5, 38). It evidently 
included in very early times the duties of guard- 
ing the sacred assemblies from the presence of 
unworthy persons, receiving the oblations and 
bringing them to the priest, reading the epistle 
and gospel from the amho, and the names of 
those who were inscribed on the diptyehs for 
commemoration, and assisting in the adminis- 
tration of the holy Communion. In matters 
of external ministry they had a very wide range, 
which the Apostolic Constitutions* sum up by 
saying that the deacon must be the > ear, eye, 
mouth, hand, heart, and soul of the bishop. 
With the development of the subdiaconate and 
the minor orders, only the more important and 
honorable office® in and out of the Church were 
left to the deacon. Owing to their small number 
(in early times often not more than seven in 
one fflaee), and to their imm^iate relations to 
tee bishop, they to assume considerable 

impcrtaiu^, and teeir pretensions had more 
than once to be r^trainyL The cffice of dcssi^n 
as it existed in the early Church has been pre- 
served in the Eastern churches with little m^i- 
fl^tion. At the pro^nt time in the Roman 
Catholic chur^ tii© office is practically of no 
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m it m imllj aotMny imm » 
step to pri^^OI^, Vhieb is maialiy m^ mit* . 
i^^ed ftlMost Immediateli' after ^in&tioii to 
toe diaconate, !toe i*<mli|kofe M^mmum, ia- 
deedj d^ne® too duties of & deaoou as mmia* 
teriiif at the altei', baptmng, aad pr^mefaiugi 
but aU dmti^ sp^iaUy belcoiging to the office 
of ij^teou and sitbdeacou, iueludiug their special 
fu&etloaa in a solmn moss, are in praetiee 
nearlj always discharged by priests. Tlie spe- 
cial ceieinoiiies of toe ordination of a deacon 
include the putting «hi of the dalmatic and stole, 
and the delivery to him of the book of the Gos- 
pels, as well as the laying on of the bishop's 
bands. In the Anglican church the imposition 
of hands and the delivery of the bwk of the 
Gospels are retained. The deacon, who must 
be 23 y^rs of age, continues a year in the office 
except in sp^^ial cases. Besides pastoral work, 
preaching, and baptizing, he may read a large 
part of the service; but in England he is not 
allowed to hold a benefice. In tlie Methodist 
Episcopal church the deacon is a member of an 
order of the ministry next lielow the elder. 1 he 
deacons are elected by the annual conference 
and ordained by the bishop presiding. They 
may assist in the administration of the Lord’s 
Supper, may administer the rite of baptism, 
solemnize marriage, and serve as tra\ebng 
preachers. In the Congregational and Baptist 
churches one or more deacons are elected by 
the members of each church to distribute the 
elements in the Communion, to act as the ad- 
visers of the pastor, and as the almoners of the 
charities of the church. The nature of the offire 
is the same m the Presbyterian church, where 
the deacons are elected by the congregation and 
ordained by the minister to assist the body 
known as the session of the church in the care 
of the poor and in the general managtmicnt of 
the secular aifttirs of tlie church. In the Lu- 
theran clmrchcrt of the United Stateb the ch^aeou 
is a layman chosen to attend to the chanties 
and temporalities of the congregation. Cf rec«>nt 
years there have bc*en introduced into the statute 
law^ of a number of the States provisions by 
wdnch deacons, by virtue of their office, become 
legal trustees of church property for tlie con- 
gregation, whether incorporated or unincorpo- 
rated. Consult. Seidl. Der Dioeanat tn dir hath- 
olischen Ktrehs (Regensburg, 1884); Hort, The 
Christtan Ecelena (London, 1907) , McGitTert, 
The Apostolio Age (New’ York, 1897), Lindsay, 
The Church and the Ministry tn the Early 
Centuries (London, 1902). 

DEA'CONESS. One of an order of wQmen in 
the Christian churches. Traces of the order 
appear m apostolic tim^ (Rom. xm. 1. 1 Tim. 
V. 9 et sec).), and deaconesses were generally 
found in the early Christian conmunitiea. Tlieir 
duties were in g^eral to supplement the work of 
toe deacons and perform for members of their 
own sex such services as could with less pro- 
priety be performed by men. They assisted 
at the administration of baptism, act^ as door- 
keepers on the women’s side of the congrega- 
tion, instructed the female catechumens, took 
charge of toe sick and poor women, and were 
present at the interviews of the clergy with 
women. They were set apart for their work by 
laying on of hands and prayer by toe bishop. 
In the earliest times widows were generally 
cho^n, and it was conmdered s^mly that a dea- 
coness should be of mature years. The Council 
of Trullo (692) jftxed the limit at 40. In the 


Western chmrcli it waa ^ ^ 

fourth oentttxy Md alvmya met with cmpeudtlou* 
decrees of council# against the orfc 
tound as early as the ifth teutury, and by toe 
eighth it had entir^y diif^ip&ared. In toe 
it lingered lon^r, hut toe duti^ b«mme mmk 
restricted. The modern deivdls^ment of toe 
institution in toe varioim Protestant ehurchei 
of Eurofio and America da^ from the third 
decade of Gie ninetemito i^ntury. In 1833 Pm* 
tor Theodor Fli^ner of tlm United Evangdieal 
Chureli of Prussia founded a deaeoueta^* home 
at Kaiserswerth in Rli^lsn Prussia, whieh hat 
served as a model for aiiiular institution# In 
many parts of the world. The inmates of these 
houh^ devote themselves to charitable work, but 
take no vows and are bound to no fixed term of 
service. Provision is generallv made for their 
instruction and training, and tliey are under the 
supervision of an inapwtor or superior. In the 
Church of England much of the normal work 
of deaconesses is done by the various aisterhoeda, 
tliough deaconesses have also been in existence 
since 1861. In America an order of deaeonesaes 
was established in St. Andrew’s Parish, Balti- 
more, of the Protestant Episcopal church, in 
1835. A canon was adopted by the General Cou- 
v^tion in 1889, regulating the order nnd pro- 
viding that namihcrs sliould have adei|iiate prep- 
aration both technical and religious, which 
should extend over a period of two years. Train- 
ing schools meeting this requirement are now 
malntamed in New York and Philadelphia. The 
General Conference of the Methodist hipiscopal 
elmreh in 1888 made provision for the t*Htah- 
lishment of the order of deaconesst's. There 
are now many homes belonging to that church 
m the United States. The Lutheran church 
also has several homes, the first having been 
organized in Kew York in 1852. The Preahy- 
terian General Assembly in 1891 sanctioned the 
order. Consult: Potter, Hinterhoods and />«o- 
atnesscs (New Y'ork, 1873) ; Rohinsoii, The Min- 
tHiry of Deaconemen (I.t<mdon, 1898) ; The 
Church Quarterly Review^ No. 94, pp. 302 et aeq. 
(lb., 1899) ; Colder, History of the Deaeonem 
Movement (Cincinnati, 1903) ; Yea>r Hook of the 
New York Training School for Deaconesses (New 
York, 1892-1913). For the modern movement, 
consult Addre&mSf Reports, statements of 
of the United States, J901 (Boston, 1907) ; Nut- 
ting and Dock, History of Nursing (New York, 
1907 ) . See Sistebhoods. 

DEAD, Book of the. The name given by 
Lepsius, and since generally applited, to the col- 
lection of magical and religious texts which, 
according to ancient Egyptian belief, formed a 
sort of guide and protection for the dead in 
their wanderings through the Lower World. It 
was placed in or near the coffin or in the arm- 
pits of the mummy. Hundrwls of copies exist, 
some containing only a few chapters, while other 
rolls are over 100 feet in length. Some of these 
copies are very elaborately written and (espe- 
cially in later times) are Wnaramited with col- 
ored pictures. The Egyptians themselves called 
the collection the book of ‘coming forth in the 
daytime* (piref em h(r)o«), from the opening 
words of toe first chapter, which promise the 
soul of the deceased the power of visiting the 
Upper World. This title does as little Justite 
to the varied eantents of toe collection as that 
erroneously proposed by Champollion and Be 
Roug4 (“the fuikrary ritual”). A better trans- 
lation of its name would be ‘The Book qI toe 
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Coming % Bay’ (or dtiring the 

or, permpt still better, as Naville suggests {The 
Old Egyptian Fmthf p. 164), “The Book of the 
Coming out from the Day/ Tliis strange col- 
lation Is not to be regarded as a handb^k of 
E^ptian theology; its character is chiefly tnag- 
icS, although some hymns to the ^>ds are in- 
cor^rated in it. The individual chapters date 
from various periods, althmigh most of them 
seem to have come down fr<m| the time of the 
pyramids; some, perhaps, ^en from the pre- 
historic age. Specimen titl^ of the chapters 
are as follows: **The Chapter of the Coming 
forth from the Day and of Living again after 
living Dead/* and “The Chapter of Boing into 
and C’oming out of the Lower World.” A few 
formed part of the earliest collection of magical 
funerary texts inscribed on the walls inside the 
royal pyramids of the sixth dynasty; but the 
majority belong to a diflferent corpus, which can 
be swH*n in process of gradual formation under 
the twelfth dynasty. At that time these texts 
were written on the sarcophagi ; under the eight- 
eenth dynasty they were written in papyri, 
although the selection and order of the chapters 
fluctuated. A fixed canonical form, limited to 
about 165 chapters, was established in the 
Iwenty-sixth dynasty, though nothing is known 
in regard to the origin or the formation of 
the canon. Papyri of this late date were the 
first published. (Consult Lepsius, Das Todten- 
buck dor Aegypier^ Leipzig, 1849, republished by 
Davis, 1894, and Dc Boug^, Ritual fun^raire des 
andms Egypitens, Paris, 1861-76.) Eventually 
it became evident that all late manuscripts were 
very corrupt, and in 1876 E. Naville was ap- 
pointed b;i^ the Congress of Orientalists to pre- 
pare a critical edition of the text in use from 
the eighteenth to the twentieth dynasty. The 
Prussian government, with characteristic liber- 
ality, lent its support to the work. The results 
of Naville's labor, wliieh appeared in 1886, under 
the title, Das ctgyptische Todtenbuch der IHten 
hts 20ten Dynmtio^ show that, even at the period 
covered by tlie learned editor's investigations, 
the texts were hopelessly corrupt and can only 
be understood by tracing them further back. 
Btany facsimiles of manuscripts with pictures 
have been published, eliiefly by Budge [Papyrus 
of Anif ete.). The best translation is that of 
Lepage Renouf, which gives a complete trans- 
lation, commentary, and nott‘8 (I^ndon, 1896) ; 
those of Birch (ib., 1887), Pierret (Paris, 1882), 
and Budge (London, 1898; cheaper ed., 1901) 
are not critical. For a concise statement, con- 
sult Naville, The Old RgypUan Faith, pp. 159- 
207 (New York and London, 1909). For a more 
complete bibliography, consult Steindorff, Re- 
UgUm of the Ancient Egyptians, p. 133, note 2. 

DiEAJD, Bubnino of the. See Cremation of 
THE Dea». 

BEAD, Judgment of the (in ancient Egypt). 
The Book of the Dead contains, in chap. 125, 
which is one of the longest in the book, a pic- 
ture representing the judgment which the de- 
funct, before entering into the fields of the 
blessed, will undergo in the Lower World, in 
the pres^ce of Osiris and 42 judges of mon- 
strous form, who are at hand to devour the 
guilty and to drink his blood. Anubis, the 
of the dead, and Thoth, the god of wisdom, 
examine the decent by weiring his heart in 
the sacred “Glance of Justice.” The famous 
“negative confession*’ enumerates 42 capital sins 
from which the decease must be free, or at least 


must claim to he free, Should he fail to pa^ 
the ordeal, he is either handed over to 1^ de- 
voured the 42 Judges menrioned above or by 
the monster, part hippopotamus, part crtxmdile, 
and part lion, which repr^ents the E^ptian 
Orberus, or is thrown into the fiery lake. 
This Judgment scene is fr^uently representoi. 
Should the d^^eased be found to be pure in 
heart, be is allowed to mingle with the spirits 
and the gods, and is suppli^ with “food, offer- 
ings, drinks . . . and clothes of fine linen.” A 
veiy confused passage of Diodorus would seem 
to state that such a Judgment was held on earth 
at the interment of the deceased and that a 
well-founded accusation could deprive even a 
king of his sepulture. The underlying truth 
seems to be that a ceremony, imitating the judg- 
ment, with priests in the mask of gods, and with 
the reading of the n^ative confession and the 
following acquittal, may sometimes have formed 
part of the funerary ritual. 

DEAD COLOE. In painting, any color that 
has no gloss or reflecting quality. 

DEAD-LETTEB OETTCE. A division of 
the Post-Office Department, under the control of 
the Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General at 
Washington, D. C., to which unclaimed or un- 
deliverable letters and packages are sent from 
local post offiees. The official record for the 
year 1913 showed the receipt by this ofiiee of 
13,214,346 letters and parcels. Nearly 7,000,000 
of these letters and parcels were destroyed by 
the department, either because they did not con- 
tain the names of the senders or were of no 
value. Upward of 945,000 letters, containing 
money, drafts, checks, notes, money orders, or 
postage stamps, to the value of $7,584,478, were 
returned to their senders, and the department 
derived as revenue from dead mail matter, 
which could not be returned, nearly $32,000. 
During the year over 12,000 magazines, illus- 
trated papers, picture cards and the like, which 
could not be returned to the owners, were dis- 
tributed among the charitable institutions of 
the District of Columbia. 

In the United Kingdom there are many centres 
for dealing with unclaimed letters. The prin- 
cipal office is in London. Letters containing 
nothing of value are at once destroyed In the 
year 1905-06 over 1,000,000 letters could neither 
be delivered to the addressees nor returned to 
the senders. 

DEADLY ACKAJtXC. See Fungi, Edible 
AND Poisonous. 

DEADLY ETiaHTSHADE. See Bella- 
donna.. 

DEAD NETTLE (Lamium). A genus of 
plants of the mint family. The name “dead 
nettle” — popularly in some parts of England 
and Scotland, “dee nettle*’ — is also often ex- 
tended to the genus Qaleopsis, very similar to 
Lamium galeopsis, and sometimes distinguished 
by botanists as hemp nettle. Lamium purpu- 
reum, Lamium album, and Galeopsis tetrahii 
are very common weeds. The first two are some- 
times boiled as potherbs in Sweden. The name 
is derived from the popular belief that the hairs 
of tlie dead nettle, particularly when the plant 
is dried, as in haymaking, cause irritation in 
the hands of persons handling them, which, ex- 
tending through the system, t^asionally termi- 
nate in death. They do not, however, seem to 
possess any poisonous property. Several of the 
species have become naturaliz«ff in various parts 
of the United States, 
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tlw IMwtiiMi her mevemeeig m fe* 

e^dted la t«« 3k]^ without harii^ & reooarae 
to astr^naieal The euef 

from which the r^kosisg ig made are: 14te point 
of departure, ie^ the latitu<k aad lonptude 
saikd frma or last detemdimd; the courae or 
direction sailed in (aacertained by the com- 
pass) ; the rate of sailing, ia<^ur^ from time 
to time by the log (q.r.) ; and the time efaps^. 
The various principles or tnethc^ followed in 
arriving at the r^oning from th^se data are 
known ae plane sotting^ m%4Me~ktt%tude mtling, 
etc. (Sw SacLi^os.) But the data themgelv^ 
are liable to numerous uncertainties and errors, 
owing to currents, leeway (q.v.), fluctuations of 
the wind, change in the decimation of the com- 
pass, etc.', and therefore the resulte arrived at 
by the dead reckoning have to be corrected as 
often as is possible by observation of the heav- 
enly bodies. See Haviqation; Latitude asd 
Longitude; Compass. 

BEAI> SEA (Heb. j/dw, sea, or i^d#» ham- 
melaeh, salt sea, Gk. O^Xaaaa rwr dx^i*, thalassa 
t6n haldn^ salt sea, d<r0aXrfT« asphalHtm 

hmni^ asphalt lake, Sodo/nrtf h'odomdis 

Umn4, lake of Sodom, or BdXaeaa i^icpd, thalaisa 
nekra, B^d S^, Lat. mare mcfrtuutn, B^d Sea, 
At. Bahr LUt^ sea of Lot). An inland lake, on 
the southeastern borders of Palestine (Map: 
Palestine, C 4), in which the course of the Jor- 
dan terminates. It forms a part of the deepest 
chasm on the earth's surface and has no outlet. 
The Jordan valley begins to sink below the level 
of the Mediterranean in the neighborhood of 
Lake Huleh, about 90 miles north of the Dead 
Sea. The Lake of Gennesaret is 680 feet btdow 
sea level, and the Dead Sea about 1202 feet. 
On the east the high plateau of Moab rises 
3100 feet above the Mediterranean, about 4400 
feet above the Dead Sea ; on the west the plateau 
of Judaea rises about 2000 feet above the sea. 
The shores are abrupt, in many places precipi- 
tous; the formation is chiefly limestone, though 
on the astern side sandstone also appears, and 
except in the deltas formed by larger streams, 
on the peninsula, and at Engedi, where there 
is water, there is scarcely any ve^tation or 
animal life. The Dead Sea is f^ mainly by the 
Jordan from the north, draining the larger part 
of Palestine; several smaller streams alho empty 
into it, chiefly from the east. The (juantity of 
water poured into this closed sea by the various 
streams is ^ti mated at 6,000,000 tons daily, all 
of which IS carried off by evaporation. The most 
important are the Wady Zerka Ma’in (the stream 
of Callirrhoe), Wady Mojib (Amon, q.v.), Wady- 
el-Dera'a and Wady-el-Hesa on the east; Wady 
Tufileli on the south, Wady-el-Nar (Kedron) on 
the w^t. The length of the Dead Sea is 47 
miles, its greatest breadth 9*/^ miles, and its area 
340 ^uare miles. The southern end is a swampy 
tract covered by water in the rainy season, so 
that the actual length of the lake varies by 
2 or 3 mil^ according to the time of the year. 
Prom the eastern shore a peninsula Jute out 
into the lake and extends towards the north for 
about 12 miles. Be Saul^, De Luyn^, and 
others have called this peninsula al ‘the 

tongue/ but it is apparently the southern bay 
to which the expressions al ‘the ton^e,* 

limn ol boAr, ‘the tongue of the ^a, re- 
fer, Just as in the case oi the corresponding 
Hidirew words in Josh. rv. 2, §, xviii. 19, as 
Schmidt was told on the peninsula. It is formed 


of white ealeai^ouBS Uiirl, aalt, atod gypsma, aHwi 
rises 40 to f the water, but a 
range of hills ateailii«^ a hei^t of 300 tett. 
South of this tiie ia 

tively shallow ( 10 to 18 fm%% while ^ 
depth north of it is 1300 fe^ In ttie ^uth* 
western corner is Jebel Uadum, m the Mountain 
of Sodom, over 4 miles In len^h, % mile wide* 
and from 4M to OW) feet in height. Inside this 
mountain there is an interesting grotto In the 
salt. The level of the water varli^ ecmsldnraldy 
with the si^aaon ; during the last 40 ymm 
to have been rising, at least in the northern part 
of the lake. The water contains at the di^th 
of 1000 feet 27 pr cent of sedid »ttbstaw« — 
common salt, chloride of magnesium, cbtoride 
of calcium, and many other ingrt^iente. From 
the chloride of magnesium the water reedive® its 
hitter taste, from the chloride of calcium its 
oily appearance and finding. The sy^ifle grav- 
ity is 1.166, and the human liody easily floate 
on the surface. The lake contains no life of any 
kind, with the exception of a few microbi'S, and 
sea fish put into its waters soon die. The Dead 
Rea has presented substantially the same appear- 
ance since the beginning of the Quaternary pe- 
riod. As a result of the elevation of the whole 
region out of the sea. after the close of the 
Eocene period, a fault or fracture was produced 
running the whole distance from the Gulf of 
Akaliah to the base of Mount Herraon. During 
the Pleiocene and Pleistocene epochs the charac- 
ter of the depression was considerably changed. 
The large rainfall and the melting of the snows 
of Mount lA*banon. during the subglacial period, 
added greatly to the volume of water pouring 
into (he Jordan valley and formed a lake that 
included Lake Huleh, the Lake of Galilee, and 
the Dead Rea. There is evidence that tlu* water 
once stood as much as 1180 feet above its pres- 
ent level. At a subseejuent stage it seems to 
have l>een only 378 fwi higher tlmn now. As 
the rainfall diminished and the climate grew 
warmer, evaporation iiiereastHl. Beds of bitu- 
minous marl are found near the lake, and bitu- 
minous masses float on its surface, particularly 
at times when there are seismic disturbances. 
The region is not, as has been supplied, vol- 
canic. The subsidence of the land in the south- 
ern part of the lake may have given rise to the 
story of the four cities that were overthrown, 
Rodom, Gomorrah, Admah, and Zeboim (Deut. 
xxix. 23). The name “Bfdir Lut,” or its ecpiiva- 
lent, cannot be traced beyond the pi*riod of Mos- 
lem occupancy. In the Fourth Book of B^ra 
(v. 7) the lake is called mare Sodomtitmtn. 
This name is also found in the Talmud and in 
Ednsi (iii. 5). There is no passage in tlie 
canonical books of the Bible distinctly connact- 
ing the Dead Sea with Bodom and Gomorrah. 
“The vale of Riddim” is explained in Gen. xiv. 
3 as “the Balt Sea.” It is held by some scholars 
that this is a gloss coming from a copyist who 
erronwusly supposed that the lake was once 
in historic times dry land. By others it is 
maintained that “The Vale of Riddim” refers to 
what now is the southern end of the i^a, below 
the peninsula, which appears to have been formed 
in historic timea But the writer of Gen, xix. 
did not think eff an inundation as causii^ tfa^ 
destruction of B^om and Gomorrah, but of a 
ram of fire and brimstone from heaven. 

There has never l^n much navimtion mi the 
Dead Sm. Strabo (vi, 2 ) and Di^orus (xix, 
2.7) tell of the fl<mte on which men Aihed tm 
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Mtumm 1ft® Bord^ttx pilgriia saw mo boat 
ia SM a«B*| bi^ on the Madeba WMp (alxth 

l^ca'e aire two. I» 1151 Whmrice, Didi® 
of permitted the Knights of St. dohii 

to on the Dead ^ withoat paying 

any cnstoma duties. In the sixteenth eentary 
are motioned again, Costigan in 1835, 
Moore and Beke in 1887, Symonds in 1841, and 
Molyneux in 1847 ventured out in bcmts, but did 
not ^ so far as the peninsula, and CcM»tigan 
and Molyneux lost their lives in attempt. 
Four scientific expeditions — thoi® of Lynch in 
1848, De Luynes in 1884, Schmidt in 1905, and 
Abel in 1911 — ^have visited all parts of the sea, 
including the southern hay. In the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries thm*e were several centres of 
the sugar industry at the southern end, on the 
peninsula, lM?tween this and the Arnon, and 
near Jericho. In one of these, north of the penin- 
sula, an aqueduct and the remains of a building, 
probably going back to Roman times, were dis- 
covered by Behmidt. The most fruitful journeys 
around tne lake on land were those of De Saulcy 
in 1851 and Tristram in 1871. It is interesting 
to observe that the desolation and sterility char- 
acteristic of the Dead Sea were regarded as 
something abnormal, and that prophets predicted 
a future change to fertility and life through a 
fountain flowing down from the temple in Jeru- 
salem and healing the waters (Ezek. xlviu 1-12, 
Zech. xiv. 8, and perhaps also Joel iii. 18). Con- 
sult: Reland, Palwstina, vol. i, p. 238 (1714); 
Schubert, Reise in das Morgenland (1837); 
Ritter, Rrdkunde, vol. ii ( 1850) ; Tobler, Topog- 
rapMe von Jerusalem, vol. ii, pp. 906 ff. (1854) ; 
Fraas, Das Todte Meer (1807); Lynch, Narra- 
tive of the United States Empedition to the Dead 
Sea (1849); De Saulcy, Voyage auiour de la 
Mer Morte, vol. i (1863); De Luynes, Voyage 
d' exploration d la Mm' Morte (1874 et seq.); 
Stoppani, Jl Mare Morto (1875) ; Tristram, The 
Land of Moah (2d ed., 1874) ; Falcucci, II Mare 
Morto e la Pentapoli del Giordano (1881); 
Guerin, Description de la Palestine: Samarte 
vol. i (1874) ; Hull, Mount Seir ( 1889) ; Gautier, 
Autour de la Mer Morte (1901) ; Schmidt, Fifth 
Annual Report of the Director of the Amertean 
School for Oriental Study and Research (1905) ; 
id,, “The River Arnon,” in Journal of Biblical 
Literature (1906), and “The East Coast of the 
INiad Sea and the Ruins in Wadi Suweil,” ib. 
(19M); Abel, Vne trotsi^e autour de la Mer 
Morte (1911); Blanckenhorn, Das Todte Meer 
(1898); id,, Naturmssemchaftliche Studien am 
Toim Meer nnd im Jordmthal (1912), 

BBA2FWOOD. A cit;^ and the county seat 
of Lawrence Co., S. Dak., in the extreme western 
part of the State, about 170 miles (direct) west 
of Pimre, on the Chicago and Northwestern, and 
the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy railroads 
(Map: South Dakota, A3). It has a United 
States assay office, where $8,0ffi).(K)O in gold is 
handled annually; the Stilwell Curio Museum; 
a- Carnegie library, and a government building. 
The city is the distributing and financial centre 
for the mining r€^ion of the Black Hills, yield- 
ing gold, lead, silver, and tin. There are smelt- 
ing and cyanide r^uction works, planing mills, 
machine shops, brewery, a foundry, bride and 
lime works, and a large sliming plant. Dead- 
wood was settle in 1876. Fop., 19Cf), 3498; 
1910, 3653. 

DEAF-MHIKE. A person who ia deaf and 
dumb. Those who are bora deaf or who lose 
their hearing at a veiy early age are also dumb. 


because th^ have not leurnM ito s|®ak: by Insur- 
ing others, sq^^eiAu Th^ should not, tiherefore, 
be clasfited with those who cannot articulate 
words becau^ of defect m the 8pe«jh c^itres of 
the brain or disuse of the or^ns of articula- 
tion. Persons who have learned to speak and 
then become deaf do not became mut^ though 
the quality of voice iwed is often harsh and 
unnatural; and if the deprivatiem of hearing 
occurred in childhood, the voice often remains 
childish. Deafness from birth (congenital deaf- 
ness) is probably due to arrest of development 
in the embryo. The condition is found in cer- 
tain instances as a family trait, in families with 
neurotic inheritances. Alcoholism and insanity 
are found in such families; and, beside these, 
parental syphilis is frequently a causal in- 
fluence in producing congenital deafness. The 
intermarriage of near relatives who inherit sim- 
ilar disease tendencies has been a large factor 
in the production of deaf offspring. Boudin, 
of Paris, asserts that about 25 per cent of the 
deaf-mutes of France are the offspring of con- 
sanguineous marriages. In England Buxton 
places the figures at 10 per cent in his experi- 
ence. Bemiss, of Louisville, Ky., records that 
over 10 per cent of the deaf and dumb through- 
out the country at large are the offspring of kin- 
dred parents. Howe, of Boston, gave similar 
testimony. Since the educational opportunities 
and social status of deaf-mutes have been im- 
proved, marriages among them are common. 
Such unions are only slightly less productive 
than normal marriages. Of 3078 couples 14.1 
per cent were witliout offspring, and the average 
number of children among them W’as 2.61 per 
cent. The principal causes of acquired deafness 
are noted under Deafness. 

In early historical times statesmen, lawyers, 
and philosophers agreed that deaf-mutes were 
incapable of being educated. Legally deaf-mutes 
were then almost everywhere in the same posi- 
tion as idiots and madmen. The Roman law 
held them to be incapable of consent and conse- 
quently unable to enter into a legal obligation 
or contract. In Prance deaf-mutes were con- 
sidered a disgrace to their parents and were 
kept in seclusion in convents and asylums. Yet 
examples of considerable capacity on the part of 
deaf-mutes w'ere not unknown in ancient times 
and in the Middle Ages. Pliny mentions a suc- 
cessful deaf-mute painter at Rome. The Ven- 
erable Bede, about the close of the seventh cen- 
tury, gives an account of a dumb youth who was 
taught by an early English bishop, St. John 
of Beverley, to repeat words and sentences after 
him. Rodolphus Agrieola, of* Groningen (1442- 
85), mentions a deaf-mute who had received in- 
struction and could write. 

The credit for the first systematic examina- 
tion of the problem from a "philosophical point 
of view is due to Jerome Cardan (q.v,), whose 
conclusion was that “written characters and 
ideas may be connected together without the 
intervention of sounds.” This authoritative 
declaration had the effect of arousing wide- 
spread interest in the problem, and Pedro Ponce 
de Le6n (1520-84), a Spanish Benedictine monk, 
undertook to give re^ar instruction to the 
deaf and dumb. Pa^h, a clergyman of Bran- 
denburg, was the next teacher of nt^, and 
he was followed by Juan Pablo Bonet, s«!ratarf 
to the Constable of Castile, Spain, also a Bene- 
dictine monk. Bonet published a work in 1620, 
wffiich is the earii^ -known treatise on the. sub- 
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m3mh fmm that deeertbed b; Bade asd 
m tim laaia id^timl wi^ the aingle-hand ^n- 
ml ia use t©4ay. The tr^tiae of Dr. Joha 
Bulmer, mt Eagliah physician, followed in 10^; 
and this was su^eeded by the work of Dr. 
Wallis, an Oxford professor of mathematics In 
1669 Dr, William Holder, reetor of Bktehing* 
ton, published a similar work, and in 1670 
George Sibscote put forth anotlier work. A 
verj able and philosophical treatise was pub* 
lished in 1680 by Geor^ Dalgarno, of Aberdeen, 
Scotland, which receiv^ high praise from I^ib- 
nitai, together with an earlier work, to which 
Wallis and Wilkins are both imid to be in- 
debted. In the first rank among early teachers 
of deaf-mutes stands ^Tohn Conrad*^ Amman, 
a Swiss physician residing in Amsterdam, 
who in 1692 reduced the methods then known 
to an exact art, as described in his Burdm L(h 
gueng, France, late f» recognize the possibilities 
of deaf-mute instruction, furnished many en- 
thusiastic advocates of it, as P^re Vanin, Er- 
naud, Rodriguez Pereira < a Spaniard who set- 
tled in France), and the Abb4 Deschamps. Pre- 
eminent stands the AbW Charles Michel de 
TEp^e (1712-89), of Paris, who systematized 
the instruction of deaf-mutes in Fraiiee m 1760 
in his own school. His succehsor. Bicard, as 
well as Itard, followed his methods. It was 
in 1760, also, that Thomas Braidwood estab- 
lished, at Edinburgh, the first private sehool 
for deaf-mut<‘s in the Bnti->h doniiiuons. This 
school, in which Wallis’s plan of instruction 
was followed, was the model of the earlier Brit- 
ish institutions. In 1783 this sehool w'as re- 
moved to Hackney, T.ondon, and probably led 
to the establishment of the London Asylum 
in 1792. Dr. Joseph Watson, a nejihew and 
former assistant of Braidwood, was its first 
principal. 

Institutions. Tlie first public school for deaf- 
mutes was established at Ijeipzig in 1778, under 
the direction of Samuel Hemwke (1720-90). 
The systematic instruction of the deaf and dumb, 
and the intelligent organization of institutions 
in which to educate them, date from the early 
part of the nineteenth century. An essay on 
Teaching the Deaf to Bpmk, by Dr, W. Thornton 
of Philadelphia, was published in 1793, and in 
1811 a grandson of Braidwood tried to establish 
schools in New York and m Virginia, but failed 
in both instances. The circumstances which led 
to the opening of the Connecticut asylum at 
Hartford. April 15. 1817, are as follows- A deaf- 
mute little girl in the family of Dr. Cogswell, an 
eminent physician in Hartford, attracting some 
attention, It was soon afterward found that 
there were other deaf-mutes in the country. It 
was d^ided to send some one abroad to acquire 
the art of educating them; and to establish a 
school for this purpose funds were raised, and 
the Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet was selected for 
this work. He left the United States, May 15, 
1816, to execute this mission. The institution 
was incorpora^ by the Connecticut Legisla- 
ture in May, 1816, with an appropriation of 
$50W. Dr. Gallaudet returned to America in 
Augimt of the same year, awompanied by 
Ijaurent Clerc, a deaf-mute pupil of the Abb4 
Si^rd, and liey imm^ately b^pan collecting 
funds to start the school. The aoterprise ex- 
cii^ ^oeral interest; individuals and dkurches 
cxmtiibuted liberally, and the sum of $12,000 


was miMd In the eemrss gi a few 
Early in 1619 foBowsd the m* 

ample of ConnectieuI by providing for the «itt- 
antion in the asylum of 20 indigmst pupil® febw 
that State. The appropriation was afterwwrd 
enlarged so a« to meet the demands of this 
entire class. New Eanmshtre made a similar 
provision in 1821. and Vermont and Btotno in 
1825. In 1834 South Carolina and Georgia de- 
cided to send their indigent deaf-mutes to the 
asylum, and in 1848 Rhode Island came into the 
same arrangement. In 1819 Congreaa made a 
grant to the institution of 23 acres of wild 
land, the proceetls of which now form a fund 
of $339,900. It was owing to this munificent 
gift that the name of the school wm ehan^Hi 
to the “American Asylum.” Before the school 
at Hartford was in opi'ration, efforts had bi^n 
made to establish a similar institution in tha 
city of New York; a society was formed which 
was incorporated April 15, 1817, as the **Kew 
Y^ork Institution for Instruction of the Deaf and 
Dumb.” \\*atson*s book was taken as a guide, 
and articulation was tat^ht in cases where the 
scholar appeared to possoss the necessary apti- 
tude. But this method <Hd not prove very suc- 
cessful; and in 1827 the Legislature, which had 
provideti since 1822 for the support of 32 pupils, 
authorized an inveHtigation by the superintend- 
ent of common schools of the State, who recom- 
mended in his report the introduction into the 
New York school of the improved methods in 
use at Hartford and I’hiladelphia. In conse- 
quence of that recommendation, the directors 
finally suiceedtd in engaging, in 1831, the per- 
manent sendees of Harvey P. Peet, then one of 
the most efficient instructors in the American 
Asylum. He served as principal from 1831 to 
1867 and had a worthy successor in his son, 
Isaac Lewis Pwd. Under the management of 
these two able teachers the institution has taktm 
a place among the moat successful schools for 
deaf-mutes in the world. Its grounds comprise 
alxmt 26 acres, upon the banks of the Hudson 
River at Washin^on Hidghia, New York City. 
The institution has a shoe shop, tailor shop, 
ond carpenter shop, a printing office, garden, and 
p«‘\ving rooms connected with the school, in 
which the pupils receive competent instruction 
to prepare tliem for self-support by manual 
labor, as in all our large asylums. The Penn- 
sylvania institution was organizi*d at Philadel- 
phia in 1820 by Joseph Beixat, a Portuguese 
Jew. Laurent V'lere was an instructor in it, 
as was Lewis Weld, its first principal. The 
Kentucky Asylum for Deaf-Mutes was incor- 
porated at Danville in 1823. The Ohio insti- 
tution w'aa opened in Columbus in 1820. Vir- 
ginia, Indiana, Tennessee. Illinois, North Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Bouth Carolina, Missouri, Wis- 
consin, and Michigan followed the example dur- 
ing the succeeding quarter century, and now 
every State in the Union has an institution in 
which deaf-mutes rweive the privileges of €»dU' 
cation “as wards of the commonwealth.” In 
most cases the State institutions are supported 
hy annual I^slative appropriations. This pub- 
lic provision includes expenses of transporta- 
tion to and from the institution and all €*- 
penM« while there. Most of the Btate Inidd-^ 
tutions have school years corresponding to thoi» 
of the public schools, and it is expected that 
friends or wlatives will kwp the children dur- 
ing the long immmer vacation. The average 
term of attendance is about five yeai^, hut tin 
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seven yearii. f he average to the State is 
about 02B per year. Aceording to the report 
of the Cffl®mi«»ioner of Education for the year 
ending June 30, 1012, there were in the United 
States, in 1911-12, 141 schools (both public and 
private), with 13,690 pupils. The following 
table gives details regarding thaie: 



State 

imaitu- 

ttons 

Public 
day sdbools 
tor the 
^ deaf 

Private 

schools 

Number of schools. . . . 

64 

58 

19 

Male teachen 

Female . . . 

Total 

410 

930 

10 

229 

16 

69 

1,340 

239 

84 

Male pupib 

Feuude pupils . , . 

Total 

6,057 

6,1S7 

949 

979 

217 

301 

11.244 

1.928 

618 

Graduates, 1912 

1.30 

2 

1 

Taught by oral method 
Auricular method 

6,596 

340 

1 

1,798 

33 

373 

18 


Public day schools for the deaf now exist in 
California (4), Illinois (3), Louisiana (1), 
Massachusetts ( I ) , Michigan ( 14 ) , Missouri ( 1 ) , 
New Jersey (2), New York (2), Ohio (6), Ore- 
gon (1), Washington (2), and Wisconsin (21). 

Besides tiiose already mentioned, the names 
of the following Americans should l>e recorded 
as especially associated with the education of 
deaf-mutes: Dr, F. A. P. Barnard, for many 
years president of Columbia College, New York 
City; William W. Turner, of Hartford; Abra- 
ham R. Walton, of Philadelphia; John A. 
.laeobs, of Kentucky; Dr. Samuel G. Howe, of 
Boston; and Thomas and Edward M. Gallaudet, 
sons of the Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet. 

^ome very remarkable examples of acute per- 
ception and great proficiency in deaf-mutes have 
been recorded, notably the cases of Julia Brace, 
a pupil of Dr. Thomas H. Gallaudet, of Hart- 
ford; Laura Bridgman (q.v.), the celebrated 
blind deaf-mute, a pupil ol Dr. Howe, of Bos- 
ton; and Helen Keller (q.v.), of Boston, a lady 
of wide information and great intelligence, 
Methods of Instruction. Two methods of 
instruction are used in teaching the deaf and 
dumb — ^by the mgn language and by articulation. 
By means of the sign language ideas are com- 
municate te the pupil terough posture, g^- 
ture, facial expremion, and mimic acting by the 
teacher. Nothin|| is spelled with the hands in 
this method, as is erroneously supposed. Put- 
ting the hand to the head, as if putti ng on a 
cap, is the si^ for “man,” for example. This 
is an arbitrary sign. An example of a natural 
sl^ is raisii^ the hand to the mouth and then 
chewi^, to expr^ *‘food.” The sign language 
is ^ily and speedily acquired and is said to 
be understeod and used by the American Indians. 
The use of an elaborate sign language was car- 
ried to fuch extwmes by the Abbe de PEpte 


and his followers, Abl^ Sicard and Abb4 Sterdk, 
that their pupils relied entirely u]^ Hieir 'mem- 
ory, without any corresponding ideation. They 
proved to be uu^pable of composing sentences 
voluntarily, but simply memorized the gesture 
of the master. In some schools, after the pupil 
has become proficient in the sign manual, the 
use of the alphabet is introduce. The one- 
handed and two-handed alphabets are shown in 
the figures. Almost all pupils find the acquisi- 
tion of articulation^ or lip reading, ^sier than 
that of the manual alphabet. In teaching by 
articulation the pupil watches the lips and 
tonmie of the tocher and, by imitation of the 
motions sem, is able to speak. Consonants are 
taught first, and then the vowels. During the 
pronunciation of some sounds the pupil grasps 
the teacher’s thrcmt and imitates the vibration 
and position of the muscles. This method is 
very slow, and pupils gain more general knowl- 
edge and with greater ease by the use of the 
sign language. In the celebrated Clarke school 
at Northampton, Mass., the old method of artic- 
ulation was employed for a considerable time. 
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but has l^n displaced by the Bell system. The 
meth^ of teaching articulation by chible speech 
was inven^ by A. M^ville Bell, profe^or of 
yoc^ phymology in Bdinburgb, who introdu^d 
it in i84B. It was perfected and first used in 
the sch^s of Great Britain in 1869. In 1872 
it was introduce into the Northampton ^hoifi 
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ttie Toeal or^mu when in aetioii. The eharac- 



















ters suggest to the eye the mechanism of speech 
in the formation of every possible sound that 
can be uttered. The folhmmg explanation of 
the system and of the characters is taken from 
Bell’s English Yxsihle Hpeech m Ttrelve Ijcssons 
(Washington, D. C., 1805). Dr Bell adds that 



BmjIc. of tongw 

o 1^«<tonge» 
VOI.. VI.— 36 


^ Ha»d fMiMsage open 
^^1^ Glotds, eloM^ 


U JMot of toni^ I roealkti^ 

^ I4|» ** 


^ IhTOKt aspimto (whwjwr) 

A curved line ineftn!i a eoosonaiil, 

A etmgnt Un* mmom a voiwl 
A Uno wtUOu a curve saewM a toomI r«tnt»ii^fc. 

CCOmOKAlfWI 
Tfeo direction of tbo earre denotoo: 


tormatloii l>jf bock of tonipMi. 


<oy 

Ho) 


formation by hfM. 


Convex obove (O) formation by lop of tongm 

Concave above (O) formation by poinf of tonpui* 
Tbo varlettee of eurvea denote ; 

Primary emtodon of breath. 

Divided (3)^ emiatioa of breath. 


) central emladoti of breath. 


B emiatioa of breath . 


"“(CS )“*"'* 

Id divided (•ri) 

.(C1)™M 


rntralamiatioo Of breath, with wodM* 
. cation by two 
parts of the 

\tid« emletion of montii. 
breath. 

oivti atopp^ of breath with amlati^ 
tbron^h the uoae. 


Naaal ^ j oral atoppage of breath. 

VOWSIA 

A point or a book on a atraight line denotea the vowel 
poeitiojw of the tongne. Tbue : 


f )n left eido of line 


On rl|^t Bide of line 


On both tidee ot line 


At bottom of line 


line ^ 

of line front 

of line ( X 

^ J j. high. 

”“( 1 )■'”• 


front of montia. 


mixed back am! front. 


of Uim ^ «^«iloo. 

a line donotee mundlii^ e 

“ f 1 } 


A eroee baa* on a line donotee mundlii^ or eontitae^m of 


the lipa. Tbna 


sound ofanylani 
thtir vitibteepea 


these explanations are for teachers only, for 
learners do not require to know the theory of 
the system. 

Statistlf^. The number of deaf-mutes bears 
a certain relation to the population, being far 
greater in eountrii* wherein sqtmlor, privation. 
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©r medical ignorance and unhygienic conditicms 
prerail. The tsMo of dea£-mnte» to popnla^n 
is as follows, for the different countries named: 
Sardinia, 1 to 760; Kora Scotia, 1 to 880; Ire- 
land ami Norway, I to 970; France, 1 to 1200; 
Pnissia, 1 to 1675; England, 1 to 1970; Holland, 
1 to 2000; United States, 1 to 2400. 

BlWlography, A. Graham Bell, Deaf Mute 
ImtrucUon m Relation to the Work of the Public 
BohooU (Washington, D. C., 1884) ; (Sarrett, Di- 
rectiom to Parents of Dmf Childrm (ib,, 1886) ; 
E. M. Gallaudet, The Comhimd System of Edu- 
cating the Deaf (ib., 1891), The Volta Bureau, 
Washington, D. 0., issues many publications upon 
the subject, among which may be noted: Fay, 
Marriages of the Deaf in America (1898) ; Ar- 
nold, Manual for Teachmg the Deaf; Histories 
of American Schools for the Deaf, Consult also 
Dome, Hm^editarg Deaf -Mutism (I.<ondoii, 1909), 
and Winnie, History and Handbook of Day 
Schools for the Deaf and Blind (New York, 
1912). 

DBAFNESS, d^f'nSs (AS. dSaf, OHG. toup, 
Ger. taub, Goth, daubs, deaf ; probably originally 
dull of sense ; cf. MHG. tump, stupid, OHG. 
tumb, deaf, dumb, Gk. Tvg>\6s, typhlos, blind). 
Complete or partial imperfection of hearing that 
may affect botii ears or one, may and may not 
date from birth, and may be either permanent 
or temporary. Among the numerous possible 
causes of deafness the following deserve mention 
here: (1) wax in the ear touching the drum 
membrane: (2) swelling of the lining membrane 
of the Eustachian tubes, the canals that lead from 
the upper part of the throat to the middle ear, 
one on each side, (3) perforation of the drum 
membrane; (4) middle-ear disease, durii^ which 
exudation accompanying inflammation collects 
behind the drum membrane or about the ossicles 
(the small bones of the ear), or during which 
adhesions form between the ossicles, stiffening 
their joints so that they cannot move freely 
against each other; (6) internal -ear disease, 
either labyrinthine trouble or affection of the 
eighth nerve; (6) diseases of the brain involving 
some of the auditory centres; (7) mumps, 
measles, scarlet fever, and some other diseases, 
are accompanied by midtUe-ear disease; (8) qui- 
nine and the salicylates cause temporary deaf- 
ness; (9) sudden concussion sometimes rup- 
tures the drum of the ear, and constant noise, 
like that in a boiler shop, injures the auditory 
nerve from overexcitation. 

The treatment of deafness depends, naturally, 
upon its cause. Wax should be removed by syr- 
inging or the cautious use of the curette. Clos- 
ure of the Eustachian tubes is treated by cathe- 
terization tmd local applications. In eases of 
perforation the drum may grow again, after the 
cure of middle-ear disease, or may be remedied 
hj the application of a disk of thin gutta-percha 
tissue. Middle-ear diseases may be cured by 
treatment through the Eustachian tubes, or pur- 
ulent ca^s may require the operation of open- 
ing the accessory cavities of the ear situated in 
the mastoid process of the temporal bone through 
the skull hack of tihe auricle. The ossidies may 
he removed in part, leaving the foot plate of 
the stirrup bone in position, closing the oval 
window in the labyrinth, and clearing out the 
remains of the drum membrane; in which case 
the u^ves of sound strike the stirrup plate in 
place of the drum membrane and are conducted 
to tihe nerve filamciito. Internal-ear diseai^ may 
be relieve by internid medication, but is gener- 
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System. 

BEAS, dS^, FMarcz (I^akcis) (1803- 
76). An Hun^rlan statesman, bom at S5jt6r, 
in the County of Zala. He studied law at Raab, 
practiced as an advwate in his native county, 
and soon b^ame noted for his eloquence and en- 
lightened patriotism. Elected in 1832 to the 
National Diet, DeSk, as leader of the Liberal op- 
position, resisted eveiy attempt of the Imperial 
government to infringe on the constitutional 
rights of Hungary. At the same time he labored 
for its internal improvement, promoting meas- 
ures for the elevation of the peasantry, and ad- 
vocated the abolition of exemption from texes 
enjoyed by the nobility, of which he was himself 
a member. His views on the last point dis- 
pleased a portion of his constituents, and he de- 
clined to serve in the Diet of 1843-44, but he con- 
tinued to direct the policy of the Moderate Lib- 
eral party. After the revolution of March, 1848, 
he became Minister of Justice in the cabinet of 
Count Batthydnyi (q.v.) and formed the project 
of effecting a general reform in the administra- 
tion of justice in Hungary, which, however, the 
revolutionary war rendered impossible. Dedk 
used every effort to ward off the struggle and to 
arrive at an arrangement with Austria. When 
the rupture seemed inevitable and the Committee 
of Defense was formed, with Kossuth at its head, 
Deflk resigned his portfolio. At the close of 
1848 he vcas sent to the camp of the Austrian 
commander, Windischgrdtz, to negotiate for 
peace, but the attempt failed. De5k was ar- 
rested, but was soon released and took up his 
abode at Pest. Though repeatedly invited to act 
as mediator between the dynasty and the Hun- 
garian nation, Dofik did not return to public life 
until 1860, when Francis Joseph promised to re- 
store to Hungary its constitutional liberties. 
Returned by the city of Pest to the Diet in 1861, 
he became the acknowledged leader in that as- 
sembly. In May the Diet appointed him to draw 
up the address to the Emperor. This address 
demanded the restoration of the constitution of 
1848 and an independent Hungarian ministry. 
The Emperor thereupon announced the dissolu- 
tion of the Hungarian Diet, A new effort to 
reach an agreement was made in 1865, and, 
after the disastrous issue of the war between 
Austria and Prussia in 1866, the Emperor found 
himself compelled to accede to all the demands 
of Hungary, as formulated bj DeSk. The Aus- 
trian monarchy was reorganized on its present 
dualistie Imsis, and Francis Joseph was crowned 
with great pomp as constitutional King of Hun- 
gary in 1867. Defik remained until his death 
(Jan. 29, 1876) the leader of his party in the 
Diet. Deflk is universally admitted to have been 
one of the ablest of European statesmen. He 
was a man of the loftiest character, kindly and 
simple ill his ways. As an orator, he was irre- 
sistible by the sheer force of his logic. Consult: 
Forster, Frands Deak, Hungarian Siatesmcm 
(London, 1880) ; Laveleye, “Ferencz Deflk,” in 
La Prusse et VAutrtche (Paris, 1870) ; Csengery, 
Franz Deals, authorized German trasslaHon by 
Heinrich (Leipzig, 1877-78). 

BEA'KIN, Anmm (1856- ). An Aus- 

tralian statesman, born in Melbourne. He stud- 
ied at the university of his native town and wws 
elected to the VIctorto Parliament in 1879. In 
1883 he was Colonial Minister of Public Works 
and in 1885 became Soiicitor-Geiieral. 'I^o y^rs 
later he repre^ted Victoria in the Im^isd 
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&nmu He was At^r®cy*{Sei»rai in the first 
€oi3inQoaw<mlth nriaistry (1901-®), and in the 
latter year eacceeded ‘Sir Edmawi Barton as 
Premier and leader of the Proteetionist party. 
His ministry was overthrown in April, 1904, hat 
he formed a new foverniront in Jul.i^ isbs, serv* 
ing as Prime Minister in lOOMlS *Ad in lf»09- 
10, He represented Australia at the Imperial 
Conference flOOT), and was leader of the Fed- 
eral opposition from 1910 to 1913. when he re- 
tired from j^litical life. His publications in- 
clude Irriffation in Amtmlia (1893) and Temple 
and Tomb (1894). 

P EA I f (formerly Bole, from leel. dalr, Norw. 
dal, Eng. dole). A municipal borough, market 
town, and sea-bathing place, in Kent, England, 
on the North Rea, between North and South 
Foreland, 8 miles north -northeast of Dover ( Map ; 
England, H The fine anchorage of the Downs, 
about 8 miles long by 6 miles wide, formed by 
the Goodwin Rands, lies off Deal. The town is 
composed of Ixiwer Beal, on the coast , Middle 
Deal, and Upper Beal, the original settlement, 
once on the coast, hut now ahont a mile inland. 
The chief branches of industry are conne<ded with 
maritime pursuits, boat building, sail making, 
“hoveling” — ^i.e., piloting, the terra being perhaps 
derived from the use of hovels on the shore — vic- 
tualing, and naval stores. Deal hovelers have 
long lieen famous for their skill and fearlessnesa 
as seamen and life-savers. Pop., 1901, 10,.»81; 
1911, 11,297. Deal has been one of the Cinque 
Ports since the thirteenth century The coast 
near Deal was formerly defended hv four catles • 
Deal, built by Henry VIT 1 m 1 539 . Saiidown, 
about a mile to the ea-^t, where Cohmc! Hutchin- 
son, the Puritan soldier, was impnsoniHl and 
probably died; Bandgate, and Walmer. Ban- 
down Castle was removed on account of the in- 
roads of the sea. Walmer Castle, in which the 
Duke of Wellington died in 1852. is now the 
official residence of the Lord Wardim of the 
Cinque Ports (q.v,). Julius Cansar, with two 
legions in 82 ships, is believed by some to have 
landed at Deal in 55 b.€. 

DEAL (Dan. deel, Oer. Diele, hoard, plank, 
AS. thel, plank, thilie, hoard]. The trade name 
in England for fir boards exceeding 9 feet in 
length and 7 inches in width. Pieces of ‘.nmllcw 
section are called battens. Deals are n‘tiially 3 
inches thick, and 'When sawed into thinner pieces 
they are called boards. When a deal is sawed 
into 12 or more thin planks, they are called 
leaves. These terms are not used in the United 
States (except batt&a for a long, narrow, flat 
strip ) . 

DEALEY, James Quatee (1861- ) . An 

American university professor and writer on 
social science. He was bom at Manchester, Eng- 
land, but early came to the United States, gradu- 
ated from Brown University in 1890, and spent 
five years in advanced work. For several years 
he taught in Texas and Vermont, but he re- 
turned to Brown to be an instructor in Latin 
from 1893 to 1895, and after that professor of 
soda! and political science. His publications 
include: Teatsihook of Sociology (1905), with Les- 
ter F. Ward: Our State Cmstiiutions (1907); 
The Bemlopment of the State (1909) : Sociology 
(1909); Ethical and Religious Significance of 
the State (1910) ; The Family in tts Sociological 
Aspects (1912). 

DEAXFISH (deal, a bostd, plank; refers to 


of the flidi). A rtbbim fii^ ^ 

pecially of the gmus Trm^g^ptmmsu 

DEAfit^iyiiATOST (ikt. dmmbmiaimium, 

& gallery for walking, from to vmik 

abroad, to. promenade). The ^me as Ammjia.* 

TORY (||.V]. 

DE AJOC^, dh Ebmostdko. ^ 

AMieis. EiiMoKBo HI, 

BE AMICITIA, do RmT-sIsb^-a, or 
IjUJS. a treatise by Cicero on Mendahip, writ- 
ten in 44 B.C., and detlieated to Titua Pomponlus 
Attieus, The time is supposi‘d to be 129 B.C. 

BEAK (ME. dem, OF. dcien, Fr. doym, from 
Lat. deeanus, one set o\er ten persons, from lat. 
decent, Gk, bixa, deka, Skt. daia, ten). The tWde 
of certain dignitaries, particularly ecclesiastical 
and academic. In the ecclcsmstlcal sense the 
title was originally adapttHl from the Roman 
civil administration, in which were offict^rs called 
deans, mentioned in the codes of Theodosius and 
Justinian. It was at one time customary in the 
monasteries to appoint a demnus over evt»ry 10 
monks, to take charge of their discipline. * On 
the introduction of the canonical life (sec 
Ganox) among the clergy attached to cathc- 
drais, this title was applied in many places to 
the head of the chapter (q.v.) ; but as early aft 
the time of St. Jerome it was customary to have 
a similar officer attached to the bishotVs imme- 
diate staff under the title of archipn shyter. In 
modern German cathedrals the dean Is frequently 
subordinate to the provost, and haft executive 
and partly aecular lunctions. He is appointed 
usually by the bishop, hut sometimes by t!»e sov- 
ereign* or' the chapt<‘r The deans of Engliah ca- 
thedral- are appointed by the crown and required 
to reside for eight months in the year. The in- 
come of the office varies from £3(K)0 in the 
(am* of Chriht Church, Oxford, down to £500 at 
Chichester. 

In this sense the title ia used in a few iHoeeaea 
of the American Episcopal church, thougli the 
functions connected with it are generally rather 
vaguely defliu‘d. There are also in England 
deans of peculiars, tin* ineuralients of certain 
( hurchoe formerly, though not now, collegiate, 
us of Batth*, in Sussex, founded by William the 
( onqneror, in memory of his coiu|Uc8t; of Bock- 
ing, in Essex and of Croydon, in Surrey. The 
deans of Wcstrainst<T and Windsor are also 
deans of peculiars, the Abbey and St. George's 
(Jiapel l»cing exempt frora the jurisdiction of 
the biphops in wltoae diocese they are situated. 
There have hc'en also frora very ancient ttmei, 
both in England and on the Continent, rural 
deans, whose duty it is to visit a certain num- 
ber of parishoa and report on tlieir condition to 
the bishop: the more important and formal part 
of their functions has, howev^er, been transferred 
to the archdeacon. Similar offleera in America 
are knowm as deans of convocations. 

In the universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
the dean is the officer in each college who super- 
intends its disc ipline, except in the ease of Christ 
Church, Oxford, which is lioth cathedral and col- 
lege, and where the dean is head of the college. 
The title is still sometimes used in America in 
its earlier sense as designating the presiding or 
senior officer of an academic faculty. In ^T~ 
man universities each faculty elects a dean an- 
nually, who presides over its meetir^ft, ttfres- 
seats it in external relations, and supervises both 
teachers and students. 

In a special sense the word Is applied to the 
oldest member in length of service of ft b^^ of 







peimm» of oqual rank, such as a di|plomatic 
corps, or to the president of an incorporated body 
of lawyers. It is in the latter that the 
chief judieiid officer of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury is calM the Dean of the Court, of Arches. 
The dean of the Sacred Collie is the s^or Car- 
dinal Bliffiop, who always occupies the see of 
Ostia. He presides at the meetings of the leered 
CoHege in the absence of the Pope. He has the 
privilege of wearing the palimm in all ceremonies 
pertaining to his office, of eons^rating the newly 
eleettd Pope in case he should not be already a 
bisliop, and in any case of presiding at the coro- 
nation ceremonies. Cabdinal. 

BEAJT (AS. detm, valley), Fobest of. A 
hilly tract, 22,000 acres in extent, in the west 
of Gloucestershire, Dryland, between the Severn 
and the Wye. It is partly erov^nland. It was 
formerly a vast source of timber supply for the 
British navy, and half of it still remains inclosed 
for that purpose. It contains oak, beech, and 
other woods, orchards, stone quarries, and coal 
and iron mines. The iron shafts have been 
worked since Roman times. A populous mining 
district, it gives its name to a parliamentary 
division which includes nearly all of Gloucester- 
shire west of the B(*vern. 

HBAH, Amos (1803-68). An American law- 
yer and law writer. He was born in Barnard, 
Vt., and graduated at Union College in 1822. He 
soon gained recognition as a lawyer of ability 
and learning, and his treatises on legal subjects 
were recognized as authoritative. In 1839 he 
became professor of medical jurisprudence in the 
Albany Medical School and in 1851 professor 
of law in the newly founded law school at Al- 
bany. He also served as chancellor and professor 
of history at the University of Iowa in 1855. 
His works include: Lectures on Phrenology 
(1835) ! Manual of Law (1838) ; Philosophy of 
Human Ijtfe {1SS9) ;• Medical Jurisprudence 
(1854) ; Biyant and fltratton's Commercial Law 
(1861) : an unfinished History of Civilization (7 
voISm 1869-70) i The British Constitution . 

BBAN, Bashfobd (1867- ). An Ameri- 

can zoologist, born in New York City and edu- 
cated at the College of the City of New York, 
where he graduated in 1886, at Columbia Uni- 
versity, and in Munich and Naples. He taught 
at Columbia after 1891, becoming professor of 
vertebrate zo<ilogy in 1904. He also served 
( 19(K)-01 ) as biologist of the United States Fish 
Commission, for which he made special investi- 
gations in Europe and Japan. In 1902 he be- 
came a member of the advisory Imard of the Now 
York Aquarium, in 1903 curator of herpetology 
and ichthyology in the American Museum of 
Natural History, and in the same year curator 
of arms and armor in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. Besides papers on paleichthyology and 
the embiyology of Ashes, and reports to the 
United Stotes Fish Commission, he is author of 
tlie textbook Fishes, Living and Fossil (1895). 

Chables (1813-89). An American 
author. He was born in Biddeford, Me., was 
educated at Saco, and in 1832 went to Bi^ton, 
where he was a merchant for 22 years. He early 
acquired a taste for American histoiy and at the 
time ol his dmth had accumulated a valuable 
collt«tion of rare Americana. Among his publi- 
cations are; Bams Notices of Bamu^ Gortoa 
(1860); Memair of George Livermore (1869); 
The Forms m Issuing Letters Patent hy the 
Crowm of England ( 1870). He also edited Brad- 
ford's History of Plymouth Pkintation (1866); 
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Wingfield^fi Dmeomae of Vwgmm (1860), in 
which wiui Brat seriously qumttoned the arBhm- 
ticity of the famotis Pcxmhontes re^ue steay; 
and John Smith’s True Relation (1866). 

DEAHS, James (1801-^). An Amerumn 
physician and naturalist, bora in Coleraine, 
Mass. He was the discoverer, in 1835, of the 
fossil footprints in the red ^ua^tone of the Ckm- 
necticut valfey, later more fully investigated by 
Professor (afterward President) Edward Hitch- 
cock of Amherst College. On this subjwt be 
wrote lohnographs from the Bandstone of Con- 
necticut River (1861). He also published many 
articles on medical subjects. 

DEANE, Silas (1737-89). An American 
diplomatist during the Revolutionary War, who 
pas^ the latter part of his life in England. He 
was bora in Groton, Conn., graduated at Yale 
in 1758, was admitted to the bar in 1761, became 
an active member of the “patriot” party on the 
approach of the Revolutionary War, and was a 
delegate from Connecticut to the first and sec- 
ond Continental Congresses. In February, 1776, 
largely through the influence of Robert Morris, 
he was appointed by Congress business agent of 
the United States at Paris, where he entered 
upon his duties in July of the same year. Until 
Franklin’s arrival he acted virtually as the offi- 
cial delegate of the United States to the French 
court and, besides securing and transmitting sup- 
plies, induced many French officers — sometimes 
by lavish and ill-advised promises — to take serv- 
ice in the American array. In December he, 
with Benjamin Franklin and Arthur Lee, went 
as commissioner from Congress to France. Soon 
afterward he was cliarged indirectly by Arthur 
Lee (q.v.) with having misappropriated part 
of the public funds, and towards the close of 
1777 Congress sent a summons to him to return, 
ostensibly to communicate information coneern- 
ing the attitude of European Powers towards the 
United States. Before this order reached him, 
he signed, together with the other commissioners, 
the treaties of commerce and alliance with 
France early in 1778. Immediately upon his 
return he was asked to surrender a detailed ac- 
count of his financial transactions, but failed to 
satisfy Congress, which persistenUy refused to 
authorize a settlement of his accounts. In 
America he was defended by John Jay and John 
Adams. “No proof appears that he had been 
dishonest,” says the historian Hildreth, “or had 
employed the public money in speculations of 
his own, as his enemies alleged; but he bad 
occupied the unfortunate position of having large 
sums of public money pass through his hands 
before any proper system of vouchers and ac- 
countability had been established, and he fell 
before the same spirit of malignant accusation 
which presently assaulted Wadsworth, Greene, 
Morris, and even Franklin himself, but which 
they had tetter means of warding off” (History 
of the United States, iii, 269). Deane soon re- 
turned to France, largely for the purpose of 
straightening out his accounts, was forcM to re- 
tire to Holland for a while, and gubs€x|uently 
became convinced that the Revolution was des- 
tined to fail and that the United States should 
again become Colonies of England. Late in 1781 
Rirington's Bayed Qassette (New York) pub- 
lished a series of “intercepted” letters written by 
l»im (at the instigation, it has been charged, of 
George III and Lmd North ) to prominent Amer- 
icans, in which he strongly oppiwed the Declara- 
tion of Independence and tffie Frendi alliance 
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^ed pmmp^ mhmimim to Grmi IHt&iii. 
W&t tiii« hs wm a traitor bjr a large 

of tiie patriot partj. la 1842 C^ngreas 
at last ad|ast«d l>«iao'g aw>iMits and paid to 
his heirs ahomt J>mn published; in de- 

face of his ecmduet. An AMrem to the Free 
nnd Ind^endent Citwema of the UniM Staten 
(Hartford and London, 1784). A part of his 
eorrespondence in 1774-78 is given in tlve Papers 
of the Conneeheut Uistonml Boeietp^ vol. ii 
(Hartford, 18§1), and much of his diplomatic 
correspondence, together witl» a biographical 
sketch, may be found in Wharton (^.), The 
Rerolutknmry Diplomatic Cmrespond^ce of the 
Umted Stafm (8 vols., Washington. 1888). Con- 
sult also The Deane Papers (.*> vols.. New York, 
1886-90), published by the New York Historical 
Bwiety, and Papers (n Retation to ilte Vase of 
Bilan Deane (Philadelphia, 1855), published by 
the Seventy -six Society. 

BEAU OF OHILB. Formerly the head of 
trade guilds in Scottish towns, now a corpora- 
tion official. 

BEAH OF THE CHAPEL HOYAL. An 

office held by six (formerly three) clergymen of 
the Established church of Scotland, to which 
they are appointed by the crown. The benefice 
of the chapel royal, whicn was institutetl by 
James Y, was richly endowed. The duties of 
the office used to l>e merely nominal; but in 
1846, on the foundation of a chair of biblical 
criticism in the University of Edinburgh, it was 
endowed with one-third * of the revenues, the 
professor becoming one of the three deans. In 
1858 the Universities Commission reeommendiHi 
that, when the requisite vacancies occurred, the 
revenues should be divided into six parts, at- 
tached respectively to the eliairs of divinity and 
biblical criticism in Edinburgh Uniiersity (the 
latter receiving two-sixtlis of the whole), bibli- 
cal criticism in Aberdeen University, biblical 
criticism in Olasgow University, and church his- 
tory in St. Andrews University. As a result of 
this arraugeraent, the revenues of the chapel 
royal are divided among the incumbents of the 
above-mentioned chairs. Besides these five deans, 
the dean of the Order of the Thistle liears the 
title of Dean of the Chapel Royal, hut draws 
none of the revenues. 

BEANS, David, Effie, and Jeanie. Tlie 
family about which centred the plot in Sir Wal- 
ter Scott's novel The Heart of Mtdlothian, 

BEAE^OHN, Fobt. See Fort Dearborn. 

BEABBORN, Henry (1751-1829). An 
American soldier, born in North Hampton, N. H. 
He studied medicine and lK*came a physician, but 
left his practice upon receiving the news of Lex- 
ington, entered the army as captain in 1775, 
served throughout the Revolution, and distin- 
guished himself at Quebec (where he was taken 
prisoner), Saratov, Monmouth, and Y^orktown. 
After the war he settled in Maine, and was a 
Democrat Representative in Congress in 1793-97. 
He was Secretary of War under Jefferson from 
1801 to 1809 and at the outbreak of the War of 
1812 was appointed senior major general of the 
army and was aligned to the Northern Depart- 
ment. He captured Toronto (then York) and 
Fort Ueorge, but in Julj, 1813, was recalled, 
being chared with political intrigue, and was 
placed in command at New York. He resign^ 
from the army in 1815. From 1822 to 1824 he 
was Minister to Portugal. His last years were 
spent in Roxhnry. Mass. 

BEAmXN0, John Linculn (1858- ). 


An An^riixit horn at WdiMiieri MA 

After graduaring ftiMn C^hy Co4l^ in 
and from tbe Newftm InsHtuHon In 

1889 he vma mrdained to Hie Baptist 
and was sent hy the American Baptist MIssten- 
ary Union to Japan. He was p^ld^t i»d pro« 
fessor of and ethics tn Hie Y^<dha« 0 ii, 

Baptist Theological Semlnaiy front 18^ until 
1908, when he was appointed 'general misrimaary 
superintendent of the American Baptist Mission- 
ary Union for Japan, China, anu the Philip- 
pines. He also lectured in the United Stettesi 
and in 1909-10 was engaged In the lAymm’s 
Missionary movement. Beside contributions 
to religioiis periodicals, he is author of Dutlme 
of Theology (1895) in Japan^w^*. 

DEARTH, Henry UouiEN (1803- ), An 

American landscape painted. He was bom at 
Bristol, R. I., and studied at the E<»le des lE^ux- 
Arts urwier Aim# in Paris, and made New 

York his n^sidence. He was elects to the Na- 
tional Academy of Design in 19M and rweiv^ 
medals at Paris in 19W), at Buffalo in 1901, and 
at Berlin in 1910. There is much charm in his 
carefully painted evening scenes; the color is 
rich, and he has the quality of atmosphere that 
gives every subject touched by him individual- 
ity. The scenery of Long Island and Connecticut 
is the theme of many of Dearth’s paintings. 
Among the most important are; “Boulogne Har- 
bor” (Metropolitan Museum) ; “An Old Church 
at Montreuil” (National Gallery, Washington) ; 
*Tn the Gloaming” (Detroit Museum) ; “Road 
and Canal” and “(iardeniaa”( Buffalo Academy) . 
‘•Dreamland” and “Golden Sunset” (both in the 
Brookl yn M useum). 

DEATH. The ultimate cause* of death Is 
stoppage of the heart and consequent arrest of 
the circulation. The tissues then die from lack 
of nourishment. Somatic dimth, or death of the 
body as a whole, occurs when the heart stops 
beating, but this can not be said of the various 
tissues: molecular death is a gradual proctm. 
Indeed Carrell has succeeded in keeping a state 
of suspended animation in tissue's and organs 
of animals for months and then restored them to 
life by supplying the circulation. Muscles in 
dying undergo a remarkable change, namely 
rigor mortis. The phenomenon of rigor mortis 
or cadaveric rigidity is marked by several fea- 
tures. The muscle* loses the translueency and 
elasticity possessed by living muscle and becomes 
firmer and more resistant to pre^ure. Chemi- 
cally there is a large increase in carbonic acid, 
and the reaction of the muscle becomes acid, 
instead of alkaline, as in life. 

It is not always eusy to determine the pre- 
cise moment when life becomes extinct. The* 
phenomena of syncope, asphyxia, and particu- 
larly of the trance state, closely re^mble tho«** 
of death. Many signs and tests of death havi‘ 
been proposed. A cwninon but fallible methot! 
is to hold a cold polished mirror before the 
mouth to determine if respiration has ceased. 
If it has not, the mirror will become cloudy. 
A cup of water placed on the chest will enable 
the observer to detect the sli^teat respiratory 
movement. 

Richardson summarizes the more importont 
tests of d^th as (1) absence of the pulsation 
of the heart, (2) absence of the respiratoiy 
murmur, (3) pretwure on veins (fillet (4) 

electric test for muscular irritabllify, (5) the 
ammonia hypodermic test (Monteverde^s sign), 
( 6 1 coagulation of the blood In the veins, (7) 







Hgor nmrtmp <8) dei^mpoditioii. The fillet 
cejtsisti in apjplyii^ ccmstiietion to the veias 
ia the mrmt which if life is pr^mt will cause 
veia <Hi the distal side to fill. After death 
ao Infect is produced. Monteverde’s sigpa is 
evoked by the injection subeutaneouely of a little 
ammonia solution. In life this will be followed 
by a i^rfc-win© congestion in the surrounding 
parts, whereas in death no effect is produced. 

The more common causes of sudden death, 
excluding accidents, are ^rdbral hemorrhage; 
rupture of a gastric ulcer; valvular disease of 
the heart; angina pectoris; rupture of an aortic 
aneurysm; sunstr^ej shocks of electricity; 
mental or physical shocks; diabetic coma; and 
urffluia. Bu3MM.; Cbematiok; Mobtuaby 
OUSTOMB. 

la law, any event which extinguishes the civil 
rights of a person. This was the ordinary and 
natural consequence of natural death, but at 
common law it resulted equally from ciml 
death. AM Blackstone states it, “the civil death 
c(mim@uc^ if a man was banished or abjured 
the realm by the process of the common law, or 
entered into religion; that is, went into a mon- 
astery and became there a monk professed; in 
which cases he was absolutely dead in law, and 
his next heir should have the estate.” A per- 
son incurring civil death might, “like other 
dying men,” make his last will and testament 
and appoint executors to administer his estate. 
Civil death hag been abolished in England and 
has never in the strict sense of the term been 
recogaiaed in the United States. 

The normal effect of death in law is, as 
intimated above, to extinguish the civil rights 
of the deceasiHl. It was, indeed, the right and 
duty of his personal representative to enforce 
certain obligations due the deceased, as debts 
and sums of money due on contract, but tort 
actions and other actions of a personal nature 
died with him. Thus while a person injured 
as the result of another’s mighgence was en- 
titled to maintain an action theiefor, the ac- 
tion abated in the event of the death of the 
plaintiff; while, if a person died as the result 
of such an accident, no legal remedy existed. 
This injustice was remedied by the Act of Par- 
liament, known as Lord Caniplieirs Act, in 
1842 (9 and 10 Viet., e. 93), which gave an 
action for unlawfully causing the death of a 
person, to be maintained by the personal repre- 
semtetive of the deceased for the benefit of his 
family. Similar statutes ha\e been enacted in 
all the I'nited States. See Abatement; Civil. 
Death; Tout, and the authorities cited under 
the last-mentioned title. 

DBATH, Bsethben of. The name given to 
the hermits of the Order of St. Paul, an order 
formed in the thirteenth century, but suppressed 
by Pope Urban VIII about 1630. They dressed 
in a black habit marked with a skull and saluted 
^eh other with the words “Remember that you 
must d ie.” 

DBATHj Dance OF. A literary or pictorial 
repr^entation of the power of death over the 
life of men. The subject was at first presented 
as a church play, preceded by an exhortation and 
ending with an appropriate sermon. (See Mjra- 
CL» PhArx Mysteby; Morality.) Probably be- 
cause of the importance of the Maccabee brothers 
and their moDier In the earlier representations, 
the French and other Latin peoples call it Ihie 
Danse iffaeabre, or some equivalent name. The 
play consisted of a dialogue between Death and 


r^r^enta4iv€^ of the varioim ^ ehurdb- 

men and laymen, from Pope and the Bmperor 
down. I>e»th invited them to follow him, and 
each unfortunate representative, after long re- 
monstrances, submitied to the call, invoMim 
God’s mercy. At first Death was repr^aatM 
in an earnest and solemn manner, but -soon Ms 
attitude took the character of a dance. Such 
plays were given in all countries where the Latin 
church prevailed, and in Italy we find another 
version of the same subj«Jt, rendered popular by 
Dante and Petrarch, the “Triumph of Death.” 

It was soon found more efficacious, however, 
to have the subject portrayed by painters mad 
sculptors upon the walls of the church or the 
cemetery. The most famous example of the 
“Triumph of Death” is the fresco of the Campo 
Santo of Pisa (fourteenth century), wrongfully 
ascribed to Andrea Orcagna. Among the oldest 
French examples of the “Dance of Death” was 
that in the cemetery of the Innocents, Paris 
( 1425 ) . . Others still exist in France, as well as 
in England, Germany, and Spam. The subject 
is often pictorially represented in the manu- 
scripts of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
and in many woodcuts of the fifteenth and fol- 
lowing centuries. The most famous of the latter 
are the two designed by Holbein — the smaller 
engraved by Lutzelburger (1520), while the 
larger appeared in book form in 1538 (at Lyons) 
and many times since. Episodes of the sub- 
ject wore albo represented in painting, particu- 
larly by Hans Baldung Grien (Basel Museum). 
In the nineteenth century the most famous rep- 
resentation was that of Bethel (1848), directed 
against the French Republic. It has also been 
admirably treated in music, especially by Saint- 
Saens in his Danse macabre, and in literature, 
as, e.g,, in Goethe’s ballad Der Todtentanz. 

Consult; Douce, The Dance of Death (London, 
1833) ; Langlois, Essav sur Ics danses des marts 
(Rouen, 1851); Kastner, Lea danses des marts 
(Paris, 1852); Waekernagel, “Der Todtentanz,” 
in Kleinere i^chriften, i (Leipzig, 1874) , Vigo, 
Le danzG macabre in i tefta ( Livorno, 1878) , Me- 
rino, La danza macabre (Madrid, 1884) ; Seel- 
inann, Dtc Todtentanze des Mittelalters (Xorden, 
1893) ; Kurth, Retgen der Totentanze 15. bis 19. 
Jahrhundert (Berlin, 1900) , Wessely, Die Ge- 
stallcn des Todes m der darstellenden Kunst 
(Leipzig, 1876) ; Gotdte, Holbeins ToUntanz und 
seme Vorbilder (Strassburg, 1897). 

DEATH ADDER. Any of several deadly 
Elapida>, Australasian viviparous snakes, espe- 
cially the spine-tailed Acanthophts antarctious, 
which is widely distributed from South Aus- 
tralia to the Moluccas and resembles in form 
and color an American rattlesnake. The end of 
the tail “is laterally compressed, beset with a 
few rows of large imbricating scales, and ter- 
minates in a thin, horny spine.” Dr. Gadow 
thinks tlie use of this peculiar tail “very prob- 
ably consists in attracting or fixing the attention 
of small animals; the snake, lying coiled up on 
a dry and sandy spot, slightly raising and vi- 
brating the tip of the tail.” It feeds mainly on 
frogs and young birds. Another species greatly 
feared is the larger and more cylindrical purplish 
adder (Paeudeohis porphgriaceus) , or “black 
snake,*' which may reach 7 feet in length, and is 
purplish black, varying in different specimens 
to dark olive browrn, with carmine sides and 
red belly, spedied with blade. A third species, 
especially dangerous, although smaller, b^ause 
of its r^mblanee to the harmless serpente, is 
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mho kitciwii 1^ the bmad'heftded^ tlg«*, ©? brown- 
maJg^ It is very wiaWe, hut Urn hmd, 
wMeh. has a f^mi&arly i^mre outlii^, is “|[en- 
eraHy ^form bla^, the body <dive color, with 
hnmd brown or black ero^^unds, the hinder 
part erf the IxKiy * , . bliwdsish,^ and the whole 
of the under paita light yellow,” Its venom is 
inaaediately fatal to animals generally, b'lb 
not to be (gM> to iti^lf or other ^isonous 
snakes. Thirty or more young are brought forth 
annually by a single i»ir, and the sneeies is 
oominon everywhere on the continent. It buri<^ 
itself in the ground during the ©old season. The 
genus Htdoeephalus has several other species in 
Australasia and the south seas. One of these, 
the large-scaled { Holmeph<tlua superbm), is the 
dreaded diamond snake of Tasmania: another is 
the smaller, brewad-headed snake {JJolocephalua 
variegoius) of the neighborhood of Sydney; a 
third {Holoceplmlus mgrescens)^ of the south- 
eastern coast of Australia, is remarkable for its 
white tongue. Consult Kreft, Snakes of Amtra- 
Im (Sydney, 1869). 

DEAT H B E D, Law of. A peculiar doctrine 
of the Scottish law, derived from the later Homan 
law, whereby, if any man, while suffering from 
the disease of which he ultimately died, bur- 
dened or conveyed away bis heritable estate to 
the prejudice of his lawTul heir, be was presumed 
to have so acted in consequence of Ins inability 
to resist importunity in the state of feebleness 
to which he was reduced, and his heir w'as en- 
titled to avoid the deed. Two tests were fixed 
upon by the law as establishing the existence of 
a requisite degree of capacity — viz., survival of 
the donor for 60 days and his going unsup- 
ported to kirk or market. It was of no conse- 
quence that the object of the visit was neither 
to worship nor to buv and sell, but simply to 
evade the law of deatliWd. If the individual was 
in a condition to take part in the service of the 
church or in the trade of the market, that was 
sufficient. Extreme old age, accompanied by 
manifest indications of the approach of death, 
was held equivalent to disease. But the deed of 
the oldest or most infirm man, or of the man 
who was laboring under the most mortal sick- 
ness, W'as not voidaiile if another di*-ea8e had 
Bupervined of which he died, or if he were killed 
by accident. See Dubess; UxnrE Ixfu ence. 

DEATH CTJP. See Fungi, Edibi^ and Poi- 
sonous. 

DEATH DimXS. The comprehensive Eng- 
lish term for a variety of specific duties levied 
under acts of Parliament on the estates of de- 
ceased persons. Included under the terra are 
(1) prdbate duties, (2) account dutii-s, (3) leg- 
acy duties, <4) succession duties, (5) estate 
duties. 

The prohate duty dates back to the year 1694 
and was a stamp duty levied as the price of ob- 
taining probate or lettem of administration. It 
has now, since 1894, been superseded by the 
estate duty. The acemmt dutp was of later ori- 
gia and was payable by the beneficiary of a 
decedent. It has also b€«n superseded by the 
estote duly. The legacy duty was create by 
Statute 20 Geo. Ill, c. 28 (1780), and is a stamp 
tax on rei^ipts given by legai^t to executors 
for their legaeiea It vari« in amount from 
1 to 10 per cent of the legacy, according to the 
neamesNi of the relationship of the legate to the 
de<^ent. When the l<^tee is a lin^l descend- 
ant or am^tor of the deceased, the duty ( 1 per 


cent) ne^ not be paM if a« or cMh&t 

death duty has been paid, Sutmssmm mm 
crated by Act of Farliammt in 1S5S |ll and 
n Viet,, e. SI), and coiisisto of a tax valu- 
ing from 1% m 11% Mat to tne 

d^ree of eonsaagninity) leviM on toe hmm- 
fieiary of real property, or of personal property 
not subject to legacy duty, paaslng by dea^nt or 
otherwise on the dtaith*of another. It ia ao^ 
however, levied on property pacing from hus- 
band to wife or wife to huaWnd. The mtmte 
duty is a recent addition to the list of dmth 
duties, having Iwcn created in 1894 (57 and 68 
Viet., e, 30). It is of a more ireaeral character 
than toe earlier duties, being levied on all prop- 
erty, whether real or personal, ”vvhieh, on the 
death of any person after .4ug. 1, 1804, or at a 
period ascertainable only by reference to such 
death, jesses either immediately or after an in- 
terval, either certainly or eontiageatly,” to an- 
other. Estates not exceeding £100 are exempt. 
The ratios levied are graduate according to the 
value of the estate, ranging from 1 per cent on 
estates of £100 to £300. to 8 per cent oti estates 
exceeding £1,000.000 in value. This tax is in 
some cases additional to other death duties and 
in other cases in lieu thereof. Taken together, 
these several duties constitute a most iMsmpre- 
hensive system, which ih living imitated in many 
of its features in the United States. (See Is- 
HEBITANCE Tax; SUCCESSION.) Gonsult Han- 
son, Death Duties, and Eneyefopfrdut of the Laws 
of Knqtand (2d ed., lamdon. 1907). 

DEATH OF MABOOWE, The. A tragedy 
hy II. II. Horne ( 1837), founded on the dramatic 
fate of the Elizabethan playwright. 

DEATH BATE. See Vital Statistics. 
DEATH^S-HEAD COKPS. See Black 
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DEATH’S-HEAD MOTH {Aoherofitia afro- 
po«). A Kjiccies of hawk moth (q.v.), widely 
distributed over the Old World. It measures 
almost 5 inches from tip to tip of the extended 
win^; is dark in color, the bt>dy yellow with 
black markings, the thorax with pale markinp(s 
whieh ha\e some resemblance to a skull, and 
from which it derives its name; the upper wings 
mottled with brown, black, an<l yellow. The cat- 
erpillar is greenish yellow, the back speckled 
With black, with transveriwj lines partly blue 
and partly white, and LmwIh on the potato, to- 
mato, and a \ariety of other plants. This insect 
is most frequently *w*en flying about in autumn 
and only in the mornings and evenings. It is 
remarkable for emitting a plaintive squeaking 
sound, which, with its dark color, and the skull- 
like mark on the thorax, has led to its being 
regard<‘d with superstitious dislike, the sudden 
appearance of large numbers toing popularly 
held ominous of evil; while in Mauritlas a 
notion prevails that it casts a dust from its 
wings which produces blindness in persons on 
whom it falls, and its entering an apartment is 
therefore repirdwi with drmL The sound is 
produced by the palpi, the inner faces of which 
are striated and are mhb^ against the probos- 
cis; and It is heard strongly and sharply wh^ 
the insect is confined in the* hand. The death’s- 
head moth is interesting upon still another 
account, as one of th^e insects which enter 
and plunder betoives, f^mg upon the bonw. 
Representatives of this moth are found In 
many countries, as Aeherontia styw in Indto, 
and everywhere we find it regarded with sup^- 
stitioas apprehension. Consult Kirby, A 
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hook to tho Order hepidopterOf vd. iv, part ii 
<Lond<m, 1807). 
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a 4raina by T. L. B^does, pttbliebed 
pcNgtbumoitftly is ISdO and founded on tbe actual 
itabbing of a thirte«tith*century duke fay his 
Jester, 

BEATS VAIiLEY. A irnttow, elongated 
north'south dewjrt iraUey in Inyo Co., Cal., lying 
between tfie Panamint Range on the west and 
the Funeral, Black, and Grapevine mountains of 
the Amargoso Range cm the east <Map: Cali- 
fornia, H 6). The Panamint Range rises to a 
maximum altitude of 10,037 feet in Telescope 
Peak, while the eastern ranges have altitudes of 
between 7000 and 8000 feet. Much of the valley 
is below Ma level. The loaa*st point of dry land 
in the United States occurs here and is 276 feet 
below sea level. It is interesting to note that 
Mount Whitney, the highest point in the United 
States {14,501 feet above sea level), lies at a 
distance of less than 80 miles from the point of 
lowest depression. The valley has a length of 
150 miles. It varies greatly in breadth, being in 
few places less than 10 miles wide, and in some 
places having twice that breadth, while the dis- 
tance from summit to summit of the bordering 
ranges is 20 to 30 miles. The valley is the 
sink of the Amargosa River, a stream which is 
diy for the greater part of the time throughout 
much of its course. Water is exceedingly scarce 
throughout the Death Valley region. Places 
where ordinarily drinkable water can be obtained 
in the valley are Saratoga Springs in tlie south- 
eastern part, Bennett Wells on the west side, and 
a point near the mouth of Furnace Creek at the 
north end of the Funeral Range. 

Several watercourses enter the valley, among 
them the Amargosa River from the south and 
Furnace Creek from the east, but it is only after 
heavy rains, which are of very rare occurrence, 
that they contain any water. The valley was 
formerly the bed of a salt lake along the east 
side. There is a white salt deposit, with borax 
appearing in several places. In the western part 
a salt marsh still exists. 

The salty bottom of the valley is destitute of 
vegetation, but on tlie west side is bordered by 
mesquite ; the east and west slopes possess a 
sparse vegetation of cacti and desert shrubs and 
grasses. A growth of tall coarse grass is found 
in the salt marsh in the northern section. Ani- 
mal life is confined to a few species of desert 
animals, chiefly reptilia, such as snakes, lizards, 
and horned toads; but flocks of blackbirds have 
been seen there. The meteorological conditions 
are very interesting, and during one summer the 
United States Weather Bureau instituted special 
observations here. The temperature in the 
valley during the summer are excessive, a maxi- 
mum of 125® F. in the shade having been ob- 
serve on succesBive days. They rarely fall be- 
low 70*. The air is very dry, and dew never 
forms, the relative humidity averaging only 
about 23 per cent. During five summer months 
not quite an inch and a half of rainfall occurred, 
and on only nine days was the rainfall sufficient 
to permit Ite amount to be measured. The sum- 
mer rains are of kMial chariwjter. It is probable 
that 4 or 6 iimhcB of rainfall oi^ur during the 
year. The pr^miling wind is from the south in 
Mimmer time; the average wind velocity for the 
i^son is abcmt 10 per hour, which is hi|^ 
for that locality. Sand storms and dust whin- 
winds of a few hours* duration are common. 
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beetles, Ptinidie, which live on animal asd 
vegetable mattm*. They are usually of a eiuna- 
mon-brown color, the troehauters are situa^ 
betwwn tiie femora and the eoxm, and their 
larvae are short, have six Ii^, no eyes, short an- 
tennae, and require one or more years fm* devel- 
opment. Both the beetles and the larvae do much 
damage to furniture, house timers, ships* stwes, 
drugs, be«oks, etc. A few, such as the ofl^ in- 
jurious apple-twig borer ( Amphicerus hieau- 
ilafa), bore into living, solid wood. Another 
form, of both Europe and America {Lomodervm 
serHcorne), is a serious pest of capsicum and of 
dried tobacco. Still another 8p«;i€« thrives on 
opium. The “deathwatch** whc^e rapid ticking 
is so frequently heard in the quiet of the night 
is a species {Sttodrepa panicea) of world-wide 
distribution which not infrequently feeds on 
paper, paste, and leather bindings of books. The 
lapping is caused by a rapid hammering with the 
head on some suitable resounding material and 
is probably a sexual call. It may sometimes be 
found rapping with remarkable force and agility 
on furniture where its action is observable. In 
England the name is sometimes applied to the 
book lice of the family Psoeid®. See Bookwobm. 

DE AUGMENTnS SCIENTIAEtIM, de 
Rg-mSn'shi-is si'Sn-shl-a'riim (Lat., on the ad- 
vancement of learning). A treatise by Francis 
Bacon. It forms the opening chapter of his 
Instauratio Magna and is, after the Aorum Or- 
ganum^ his most important treatise. A good 
edition is The Advancement of Learning (Jfew 
York, 1904), ed. by A. 8. Cook. See also the 
bibliography under" Bacon, Francis. 

DE Avila. See DA VILA. 

BEbACLE, dfi'ba'kr. A French word origi- 
nally applied in that language to the breaking up 
of the ice in a harbor or river, but introduced 
into English by geologists to express any sudden 
flood of water which bears before it opposing ob- 
stacles and leaves its path marked with confused 
and scattered fragments of rocks or other debris. 

La DShdcle is the title of an historical novel 
by Emile Zola — ^by many regarded as his greatest 
work — published m 1892 and describing the 
downfall of the Second Empire in 1870. 

BE BABY, d& ba'rfe, Heinrich Anton { 1831- 
88). A German botanist. He was born at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main and studied medicine and 
botany at Heidelberg, Marburg, and Berlin. 
After filling a professorship at Freiburg (1855- 
66) and Halle (1867-72), he was appoint^ rec- 
tor of the newly established university at Strass- 
burg. He was editor of the Botanmche Zeitung 
from 1866 until his death. De Bary established 
the first botanical laboratory and introduce 
laboratory methods. His chief work was with 
the parasitic fungi, and in their study he began 
the method of securing aU ^ages of develop- 
ment from spore to spore, a method which has 
extended to the study of tihe life histories of 
all plants. He was a notable teacher, and many 
of the mc^t distinguished botanists are num- 
bered among his students. He published a num- 
ber of standard works on fungi and kindi^ 
subjects, such as Me Mycetosoen ( 1859 ; 1864 ) ; 
Beitrdge zmr Morpkologie und Pkymologie dor 
Pihse (5 parte, 1864-82, partly in eollaboratiim 
with Woronin) ; V&rglewke^^ Anatomic der 
Vegetaiims orgam der Phmmogamm und Pm-me 
(1872); Vorlemngm Mer Baktmien (1885; 
1887). 





Xm&JHI* a ti^aet of Ifi^d latai- 
11^ ht^em tiie and t^ Sark, m tka mmik' 
w^tafo ^rfc of tko bearer of F«gi||»d uid 
Sooitta»d, at &m time dain^ by b<^ Mug* 
doms; its name. la 1342 eommissix^^rs 

bf tho two crowns dirided the land by 
a line drawn from ^ist to west betwixt the two 
rivers. The upper half was adjudged to Scot- 
land aytid the semthem part to Errand. The 
Debatable land emitiaued l<m| after to be 
the residence of freebooters and criminals, to 
whom ite diibione state afford^^ a refuge. See 
Bgeoib. 

Dl^SAT-l^lSnBAJNf, de-b4'-j^isF^8iN^, Edouasd 
Berxami C1847-W13). A French historical, 
genre, and portrait painter, bom in Toulouse. 
He ’was a pupil at the Beaux-Arts in Paris and 
then of Cabanel, and won the Prix de Rome in 
1873, His pictures include historical subjects, 
such as the dramatic “Gate of the Louvre on 
St. Bartholomew’s Day’* ( 1880, Clemond-Ferrand 
Museum) j allegorical works, such as the famous 
“Nec Mergitur” (1898), inspired by the Drey- 
fus case; and genre paintings, like “The Un- 
tamable Mare” (1911), and “Those who Watch” 
(1912). They are executed in a finished, aca- 
demic style and show literary rather than pic- 
torial imagination. He was particularly suc- 
cessful with portraits, such as those of Paul 
de Cassagnac ( 1882 ) , General Boulanger ( 1888 ) , 
and Constans — Minister of the Int<*rior. 

DEBAY, dc-b&'. A family of French sculp- 
tors. — Jeas Baptiste Jorepit the elder (1779- 
1863) was horn at Malines and studud princi- 
pally under Chaudet in Paris, where he settled 
permanently after living 15 years in Kantea. 
He was made an officer of the Lemon of Honor 
in 1825 and conservator of the department of 
classical sculpture in the Louvre in 1846. 
Among his principal works are the marble stat- 
ues of Charles Martel in the Versailles Muneum, 
an equestrian statue of T.ouis XTV at Mont- 
pellier, tw^o groups in marble of “Mercury and 
Argus,” one in Montpellier and the other in 
Kantes, “Girl with a Shell” (Antwerp Museum) ; 
decorative figures for the h5tel de ville and 
the bourse at Nantes; two bas-reliefs for the 
Arc de Triomphe in Paris, and many portrait 
busts. — His son and pupil, Jean Baptiste 
Joseph the younger (1802-62), usually called 
Jean Debay, to distinguish him from his father, 
was bom at Nantes and studied also under 
Bosio In Paris, where he won the Grand Prix 
de Rome in 1829. For his marble statue of a 
“Young Girl Slave” (1836, Museum at Valence) 
he received a first-class medal. Besides the 
statues of Charles VIII in the Versailles Mu- 
seum, and of General Cambronne at Kantes, he 
made many decorative statues for public build- 
ings and churches, but is best known for his por- 
trait busts, which include th«Be of Ampere 
(Palais de Tlnstitut, Paris), and Mustapba 
Ben Ismael and General Debilly, in the Ver- 
sailles Gallery.— His brother, Auguste Hya- 
ciNTHE (1804-65), bom at Kantes, was equally 
excellent as a sculptor and painter. He was a 
pupil of his father and, in paintiM, of Gros, in 
Paris, where he won the Grand Prix de Rome 
in 1823. His finest plastic work Is “The First 
Cradle,” which obtained a ^Id medal at the 
Univcrml Ihqpfmtion of 1855, In the Louvre 
are his statues of the architect Perrault, and 
Mademoi^lle Deshross^. The figure of “Ocean” 
and “The Mediterranean,” belonging to the 
g^h fountain of the Wace 4e la C^corde in 


Paris, aM “Bwer” and b^Me 

the Fmitaine Sai&t-Miehd, i^ord pod 
of hia style. His mo^t n^iurl^Ie mintiiw is 
the sculled “Field of the Ci<^ of Ck>M” in ^ 
Versailles Museum, a i»mi^«ition cm a glgaatie 
scale, representing the meetii^ of Francis I 
and Henry VIII in 1520. “An Epi^e of 1793 
at Nantes” and “LucretJa o« the Collatine 
Hill” are in the Museum at Nant^ 

DE BAY. S?ee Baars, Mi€»asi« 

DE BEADCHAXP, Richabu. See Wabwick. 

DE BEAtTMOKT, dc bd'mON'. See Bom ni 
Beaumont. 

DB BEATTMOHT. See Euri de Beaumont. 

DE BEAUXOHT, Fbantois. See Aobets. 

DB BEAXnfE, de b5n% Fiubimomo. See 
Beaune. 

DE BEI 4LOY . See Bkliuy. 

DEBEN'TUBE (ME. dehewtwr, from Lat, de- 
hmtur miht, there are owing to me, from 
owe). In the moat general sense, a written ae* 
knowiedgment of indebtedness. The term has 
long l»een in u«* in England to describe various 
classes of governimmt obligations, as soldier’s 
debentures, exchequer debentures, and custom- 
house delientures, and it is employed in the Mime 
sense in the Ignited States (U. 8, Rev. Stat., 
3037-3040), Of late years the ^rm “deben- 
ture” has come into common use, especially in 
England, to designate company securities o\ all 
sorts, including the corporate bonds, which in 
the United States conmreUend the greater part 
of such obligations. They neiHl not be bonds, 
how'ever, though they are usually of that char- 
acter; and neither is it necessary, tu give them 
the oliaractcr of delientures, that they shall be 
iR8i«»d by corporations, though most of them 
doubtless arc. They may or may not be secured 
bv mortgage or other charge on the property of 
the company issuing them. They differ from 
certificates of stock, in that they contain a 
promise, usually in the form of a covenant, to 
pay a principal sum, with jperiodical interest 
thereon, on a specified date m the future, and 
they are usually issued in series, and for the 
purpose of borrowing money thereon. They arc 
comnfonly transferable and may be so drawn as 
to be negotiable. 

When, as usually is the ease, debentures are 
secured by a charge on the property of the com- 
pany issuing them, the charge is In the form 
of a’ “floating security,” as it is called, attaching 
at any given moment during the life of the de- 
benture to all the property owned by the company 
at that time. The dissolution of the companv 
causes the debentures to mature, even thougn 
the time for which they were given has not ex- 
pired, and the flimting security thereiipmi be- 
comes flxt'd and definite, and the property may 
be reached by the debenture holders in an action 
for the appointment of a receiver and the en- 
forcement of the security. Prom this it is evi- 
dent that such debentures depend for their se- 
curity upon the condition of the company from 
time to time. 

The matter of issuing debentures and the na- 
ture of the security which they afford are largely 
regulated by general statutai providing for tlm 
incorporation of companies and sometifi^ Ity 
private acts for the ^jvemment of Individmd 
corporations. Conault; Palmer, Compawy Free- 
fdente (8th ed., l^don, 1962); Manson, Tk& 
Debentures and Debenture Stock of Trudmg mid 
Other Compmdm (ib., 1894); Jones, TrmMm 
on the hmo of Corporate md Mortptpm 
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{2d ed., IBM), See Bond; CmPCmA- 

TioH; SECcwrr. 

BE MAXiMiLiEif. See Sijixt, 

Dues ov,. 

BE3IB. A place in the south of Judah 
(Joih. X, 38). (Sec Kiejath*8ephesb.) In 
Joshu XV. 7, where Debir has been supposed to 
be a name of a city, we should probably read 
Midbarah, to the wildem^/ and in Josn. xiii. 
26 the correct reading seems to be Lidebir or 
Lodehar {q.v.). 

DEBIT AHD CBEBIT. See Soll tJND 

Ha BO. 

BE BXiOIS. See Cbabi.£3 ke Buom. 

BE BOOB EBA01CBOT, The. Part of a 
manuscript of Philippus Sidetes published by 
De Boor {Texte und Ih^terguchungen, vol. 2, p. 
170). The fragment wntains a quotation from 
Papias, ap Asiatic (Imrch father writing about 
ISO AJO., in which the statement is made that 
“John and James, hig brother, were put to death 
by the Jews.” This quotation has caused much 
controversy, for, if ao^pted as true, it invali- 
dates the tradition that John the Evangelist 
wr<^ the Fourth Gospel when an old man in 
Asia Minor. Those critics who believe that 
Christ’s prophecy in reference to James and 
John, vk., “Ye shall indeed drink of my cup,” 
was fulfilltKi, naturally accept the validity of 
Papias’ statement. Against the truth of the 
statement, however, the claim is made that since, 
from the Epistle to the Galatians, we know that 
John outlived his brother, the author was in- 
corr^t in paying tiiat the two met their death 
at the same time. On the other hand, it is not 
clear that the statement as to the death of the 
brothers is to be taken to mean that they died 
at the same time. It must nevertheless be ad- 
mitted that the fragment has caused some con- 
fusion because of its use of the terra “Theolo- 
guft,” which is usually not applied to John until 
the fourth or fifth century. In spite of this, 
however, Bacon contends that, “until some valid 
reason is advanced why the doubly attested 
statement of the martyrdom of James and John 
may not have stood on the pages of Papias-'writ- 
mg C.I50 A.n , it must be accepted as the simple 
historioal fact.” 

Consult: Texte v,nd Vntersuchungen ssur Qe~ 
echtcdiie der aftchruthahcn Litteratur, vol. 2, 
p. 170 (1889) ; against the acceptance of the frag- 
ment, Drummond, The Character and Author- 
ship of the Fourth Gospel ( London, 1903 ) ; and, 
for the acceptance of the fragment, Bacon, The 
Fourth Gmpel %n Fesmirch and Debate (New 
York, 1910). 

BEB^’OBAH (Hel)., liee). A heroine who 
helped to deliver the Israelites from the oppres- 
sion of the Canaamtes and who in tradition 
Im^otnes a prophetess and a “judge,” She was 
the wife of Lapidoth and dwelt in the hill coun- 
try of Ephraim (Judg. iv. 4-5). For 20 years, 
the story goes, Israel had beai oppr^sed by the 
Canaanites, when Deborah stirred up Barak, son 
of Abmoam of Keiiesh in Kaphtali, and the two 
with an army went against Risera, leader of the 
force of the Canaanite King Jabin, descended 
upon hun from Mount Tabor, and routed his 
army (ib., iv. 10-16). Sisera himself, in flight, 
was skin while asleep by a woman, Jael, wife 
of HfAwr ike Kenib^ (ib., iv. 11-22), A forty 
yuare* pi^ee follow^ this saeecss (ib., v. 31), 
thot^ it ^mild be added that tte number 40 
la to be iNpgarded as a general term for a g^era- 


timi. The of Deborah (ih., v. 2-31) ^e- 
brates this victory, bad; there are some s^king 
discrepancies betwemi the song and the 
narrative in cdiap>. iv. tj^at the son^ is a cem- 
tempwary record may be inferred from tim 
archaic language and its general chara^^er. It 
is universally re^rded by scholars as one of 
the oldest bite of literature in the Old Testa- 
ment, but it makes no mention of Jabin and 
cmnmemorat^ the di8<mmfitore of Sisera. The 
text is obsicure in some plae^ and corrupt in 
others, but there is enough left to give this com- 
position a unique position in the histoiy of 
ancient poetry amcmg the Smnit^. There to no 
valid reason to doubt that the ode was compi^d 
and sung by Deborah. In the pw^ narrative, 
which is considerably later, many scholars sup- 
pose that there is a reference to another event 
in which Jabin is chiefly involved and that the 
two ocqurrences have been welded together by 
making Sisera the leader of Jabin’s aimy. Con- 
sult; Cooke, The Htstorp and Bong of Deborah 
(1892); G. F. Moore, Judges (1895); A. Se- 
gond, Le continue de Dehora (1900); A. Ste- 
phan, Das Dehorahed (1900); Dagran^, Le 
hvre des juges (1903); N. Schmidt, Messages 
of the Poets (1911) ; G. A. Smith, Early Poetry 
of Israel (1912); H. T, Fowler, A History of 
the Literature of Ancient Israel (1912) ; E, L. 
Curtis, Judges (1913) ; E. G. King, Early Re- 
ligious Poetry of the Hebrews (1913). 

BE BOBGEtEBVlXiljE, de bSo'shSr-vtl^, SiB 
Chables Eugene Bouciieb (1822-1915). A 
Canadian statesman. He was born at Boucher- 
ville, P. Q., and was educated at the College 
of St. Sulpice, Montreal. He graduated in 
medicine at Paris in 1843, and on his return 
to Canada practiced his profession for many 
years in his native district. He began his 
political career in 1861 and was a Conserva- 
tive member of the Canada Legislative As- 
sembly until 1867, in 1865 voting for confed- 
eration. In 1867-73 he was Speaker of the 
I.«egiBlative Council of tlie Province of Quebec, 
and he was Premier of that province from 
September, 1874, to .Ian. 29, 1876, when his and 
hia colleagues’ dismissal by Lieutenant Governor 
Letcllier de St. Just caused a political sensa- 
tion. In 1879 he w'as appointed to the Dominion 
Senate, and in December, 1891, after the dis- 
missal of Premier Honor4 Mercier (q.v.) by 
Lieutenant Governor Angers, be again became 
Premier of Quebec, and retained that position 
until Dec. 16, 1892. In 1914 he was created 
K.C.M.G 

BEBOTI CHIN G, d4-bSRfeh^ng (Fr. deboucher, 
from de, from -+- houcher, to stop up, from 
bouohe, mouth, from Lat. bucoa, cheek). In 
military usage, the issuing of trewps from out 
a narrow passage, wood, defile, or any other 
remdway which has compelled them to advance 
in column or other narrow formation. 

BE BOW, James Buitwoodt Bbownson 
(1829-67). An American journalist and stetis- 
tician, born at Charleston, S. C. He was c^tor 
of the Southern Quanrtm-ly Remew^ to which he 
contributed an article on the “Oregon Qu^tion,” 
which attracted wide attention. In 1845 he left 
the Southern Quarterly and esteblish^ Be Bow*8 
Commermai Remew in New Orleans (1846), 
which was at once siweei^ful and was for many 
years, an organ of uitraseetioiial e^iniim. In 
1848 he became prof^BSca* of political economy in 
the Univerwty of LouisiMia wad in 1850 h^d 
of the State Census Bureau, which he managed 
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with lAiat he was ap|»olnied 

s«|miii^ndaat of the United Stetes cenana 
{lSS3-55i. He foatered, by lectnrea and pen» 
the material and inWIeetml interests of the 
Sonth and later of the Confederacy, though he 
ultimately bwame a convert to the economy of 
free labor. He wrote Jndvstrml Rtmurim of 
th€ Southern end Western Stmtes <8 vote., 1853), 
and the greater part of The Smrnttml View 
of the United States^ a compendium of the 
seventh census |1864), besides many statistical 
pamphlets. 

BBBBBCZEH, dg'hrSt-sgn. A free Imperial 
city of Hungary, capital of the County of llajdu, 
situated on a sandy but fertile plain, about 137 
miles east of Budapest by rail fMap- Hungary, 
Gr 3). It is called “the PTOtestant Rome,’’ being 
the chief Protestant centre in Hungary. The 
town, with its suburbs, is widely scattered. It 
possesses a number of handsome mcHlern build- 
ings, among which are the Rathaus, theatre, two 
old monasteries, and the Protestant church from 
the pulpit of which in 1848 Kossuth proclaimed 
the deposition of the Hapslmrg d^masty. Its 
walls and fortifications have given place to 
broad promenades. Among its numerous educa- 
tional institutions is the famous Protestant 
Collegium, with more than 2000 students, 
founded in 1531, with a library of 151,000 vol- 
umes. The manufactures of the town are 
clay pipes, cigars, machinery, brushes, bricks, 
vehicles, lumber, sugar, soap, and sausages. Its 
yearly cattle markets are of considerable im- 
portance. The city owns large cattle ranges in 
the feurrounding territory. I’op. (commune), 
1900, 75,006, 1010, 92,729, mostly Hungarian 
Protestants. Helirec/en siitFered severely during 
the Turkish War in the sixteenth ctnt’urv, and 
m the seventeenth century, when it ha<l hetome a 
Protestant town, was attacked bv the Imperial- 
ists. In 1849 the Hungarian Diet and govern- 
ment fled to Debrec^cn on the fall of Bmlapest. 
On July 3. 1840, it was taken by the Rus-sians, 
and on August 3 it was the scene of a fierce 
battle between the Hungarians and the Rii-sians. 

BEBBY, dc-brd', or BE BBY, Tu^oikuif; 
(1528-98). A Flemish engraver, goldsmith, and 
printer, born at Li^ge. Forced to emigrate on 
account of religious persecution, he settled at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main about 1580, where he 
worked as printer, engraver, and bookseller until 
his death. He also visited England, where he 
engraved the “Procession of the Knights of the 
Carter under Queen Elimbeth.'^ 12 plates, after 
Geerarts, and “The Funeral of Sir Philip Sid- 
ney,” 34 plates, after Thomas Lent (1587). He 
executed a number of engravings, which an* of 
great value, but rather on account of the inven- 
tion and originality displayed in them, than as 
works of art, although many possess the tech- 
nical perfection of the old Dutch and Flemish 
masters. His subjects are sometimes grotesque 
and fanciful, hut more often prcM?eg8ion8 or 
dances with numerous figures. Among his most 
celebrated plates are 48 for Boissard’s I corns 
Vironim TtlustHum (1597-99); and those which 
he engraved for the CoUecUmes PeregrtnaHonum 
in Tndinm Orientetlem et Occidental cm (1590- 
1634), familiarlv known to English readers as 
the Bry Collection of Voyages.”^ There were* 
many editions of this work in different lan- 
guage. An excellent collection of his prints is 
in the Kew York Public Library. He was also 
a medalist and designer for jewelry and plate. 
— ^His sons, JoH^ THfiOTOEE (1561-1621) and 


Jo»x Is»AWL (?”16H), Mm in bmu^ 

of his works. John Theodore had hm 
natlon than his father, but wi^ tlm beth» «*ti^ 

BEBE, EuotaiE Vict«» (1885- ). Am 

American social imitator and ^eaadtdate of tho 
Socialist party for Prmdeut ol the Bnited 
States. He wm teirn Nov. 6, 1856, at Tem 
Haute, Ind. Between 1871 and 1883 he was a 
locomotive fireman on the Terre Haute and 
Indianapolis Iteilroad, a wholesale mdm- 

man. and city clerk of Terre Haute. In 1886 
he servtHl as a member of the Indiana Legisla- 
ture. He was grand secretary and trM*ur«r of 
the Brotherhood of I^oeomotlve Piremen from 
1880 to 1893, when he resigmsd to orgaiilie and 
be president (for four years) of the Aroerkau 
Rail wav Union. Under Ms leadcrabip this Union 
won a large strike on the Great Northern Rail- 
M.ty early in 1894. and then in the same year, 
having espoused the cause of the poorly paid 
Pullman workers, the Union brought about a 
great tie-up of the Western roads. This strika 
was ultimately broken by the interfereuce of the 
Finleral courts and by action of President Cleve- 
land, baft<Hi upon the right of the Federal gov- 
ernment to maintain the uninterrupted trails* 
missiim of the mails. Debs W'as arrestnl first 
upon a charge of conspiracy to murder, but the 
charge was ne\er pressed, for want of founda- 
tion, although Debs was insistent in his demand 
that his name be cleared through trial on the 
<harge in open court. In July, 1894. Deba, with 
the oth^T ofTicerh of the Union, was arrmted on 
the charge of violating an injunction tesuiHl by 
Judge Woods, anti was sentenced to six months 
in iail for contempt of <mirt. 

Debs’s introduction to Socialism began during 
his impriMonment in the Woodstock j^ail, where 
he was vieitfxl by Victor Berger and given 
Marv’s Capita t and other Socialistic works. In 
1897-98 he was chairman of the National Coun- 
cil of the Sticuil Democracy, and in 1900 he was 
the candidate of the Social Democratic party 
for Prt'sident of tlie United States, Thereafter 
Delis spent most of his time as lecturer and 
organirer in the Swialist movement. He was 
the candidate of tlie Socialist party for Freni- 
dent of the United States in 1904, 1908, and 
1912. As one of tlm fir«t “victims” of so-call«»d 
“government hv injunction/’ and liecause of his 
likable personality. Debs has commanded the 
T(»spc‘et of American unionists and radicate, even 
of those who do not accept hia economic doc- 
trines. Besidi's hte articles published as con- 
tributing editor to the Appeal to Uemm and 
also oc*casional magazine articles, his writings 
include a widely read spee<;h on Indnstrml 
r monism (1911). ('onsult S. M. Reynolds, 
I)chs: Ihs fAfe, Writings^ and Speeehes (Girard, 
Kaiis., 1908). In 1914 Debs became a memte»r 
of the editorial staff of the National Rip-Satc. 

BEBT (OF. deffe, dehte^ Lat, debitum, that 
w'hich is owed, from debere, to owe, from de, 
from + habere t to have). In law, atrictly 
speaking, a sum of money due upon a certain 
and expressed agreement. This obligation may 
he founded on simple contract, may contained 
in a sealed iustrunient, or may be established 
by the judgment of a court. In this meaning 
a debt is a definite sum due, not merely a claim 
for damages. In some applications, however, 
the word has been much more broadly and 
it is probable that most courts would not con- 
fine it to the strict definition above given, noi- 
h*ss re<|uired «o to do by the contest of a law 
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or the ep^lal ciretunstauceg of the cas^. Thm, 
it bai h^ held that a debt may be a certain 
sum of i»«i^ promised to be paid in the future 
as well as a sum already actually due and pay- 
able; but if. the sum be payable upon a coutin- 
geney at a future time, it cannot properly be 
called a debt. In its more general sense debt 
is that due from one person to another, whether 
money, goods, or service. Under the United 
States legal-tender statutes the term embraces 
any obligation by contract, expressed or im- 
plied, which may be discharged by money 
through the voluntary action of the party bound. 
A bequest of “whatever debts” might be due the 
testator at the time of his death has been held 
to include money deposited with his bankers. 
A tax is not of the nature of a debt, not being 
founded on contract, but being rather an impost 
laid by a government. 

Under the dual form of government which ob- 
tains in this country, an important question in 
regard to debts was raised as to the provision 
of the Unit^ States Constitution forbidding the 
pveral States to pass laws impairing the valid- 
ity of contracts. It was questioned whether an 
insolvency law adopted by a single State did not 
violate this provision, where it allowed a debt 
already existing to be canceled upon the debtor’s 
complying with the regulations of the Insol- 
vency Act. It has Iwien settled by the courts tlmt 
the States have the right to legislate in this 
manner, but subject to the power of the United 
Slates to enact a uniform law of bankruptcy 
(q.v.). Of course a State’s insolvency law can- 
not impair the obligation of a contract existing 
before its passage. But in all contracts imply- 
ing a debt entered into after its passage, it will 
be presumed that the parties to the contract 
have in mind the provisions of the law. 

Formerly the courts, both in England and 
America, employed the drastic and often in- 
human prowss of imprisonment of the debtor 
to enforce the payment of debts. But this has 
generally beim done away with by statute. The 
present tendency of legislation is to afford an 
easy and simple procedure for the enforcement 
of debts, so that undisputed debts may be col- 
lected quickly and as summarily as is consist- 
ent with the right of defense and of appeal. 
The action of debt, or the simpler substitutes 
provided therefor by the reformed procedure in 
England and this country, is a civil suit, re- 
sulting in a money Judgment and an execution 
levied on the property of the debtor for its satis- 
faction, Where the element of fraud, false pre- 
tenses, or concealment of property enters into 
the qu^tion, the courts, both in England and 
tlie United States, may still restrain and under 
some conditions imprison the debtor. For a 
fuller eximsltion of mese principles and of other 
matters relating to phases of the general subject, 
see Ahsconbing; Attachmekt; Bankruptcy; 
Cessio Bonorum; Creditor; Debtor; Garnish- 
ment; Imprisonment; Insolvency; Seques- 
tration; Trustee Process. Consult the au- 
thorities referred to under the titles treating of 
sp^ifle subjects, such as Contract; Bond; At- 
Tachm^t; Bankriwcy; etc., and also Bell, 
Coimnmtmma <m the StatuteM Relettive to Dili- 
gmee, w Agaimt the MmmUe Estate; 

ImpTwonmeni^ etc, (Edinburgh, 1890), where 
a hi^ry of imprisonment for debt will be 
found, and the general treatises such as the 
Commentarl^ of Kent, Blackstone, Stephen, 
Bell, Erskine, etc., referred to under Iaw. 


Acnraoir of. An old form of persemd 
action in common-law pleading, employ^ tei re- 
cover a sum certain, or capable of being a8c®p- 
tained by computation only. Formerly the d«j* 
laratiott allied the debet et detinetj on tte 
theory that the defendant owed the money and 
was guilty of an unjust detention of the gocsis 
or whatever happen^ to he the cemsideration, 
but this fell into disuse and is no longer proper. 
Where the obligation is foxmded on a simple con- 
tract the declaration must allege the considera- 
tion, and if on a specially or on a record it 
must be set out in full. Debt differs from as- 
sumpsit (q.v.), where a special promise is 
necessary. The action is still retained in some 
of the United States where common-law plead- 
ing is retained, but has l^n abolished by stat- 
ute in England, where it originated, as well as 
in most of our States under the reformed-code 
procedure. See Common Counts ; Common 
Forms; Forms op Action; also Pleading, and 
consult the authorities there referred to. 

DEBT, Public, National debt has become a 
marked feature in the finances of modem states. 
In any strict sense the public debt designates 
all of the outstanding obligations of the govern- 
ment. These are of many kinds. Among them, 
e.g., in those states which conduct government 
savings banks must be included the sums due 
depositors. In countries which, like France, 
require the collectors of taxes to make payments 
at specified times, advancing if need be from 
their own resources the amount required, such 
advances must for the time being be regarded as 
part of the national debt. But it is not with 
these informal obligations, which correspond 
somewhat with the book debts of merchants, that 
the phrase “public debt” is generally concerned. 
It refers rather to the more formal obligations 
undertaken by governments and represented by 
formal instruments of indebtedness. 

This formal debt may be divided into short- 
term and long-term obligations. To the former 
is frequently applied the expression “floating 
debt,” and the analogy which this suggests ‘with 
the transactions of corporations indicates the 
general nature of such indebtedness These 
short-term obligations are normally used to an- 
ticipate revenues, and resemble the promissory 
notes issued by merchants in the course of tlieir 
business transactions. As the latter frequently 
have a certain aggregate of outstanding notes, 
though individual notes be promptly paid when 
due, 80 the floating debt of the state may readily 
become a permanent feature in its finances by 
the creation of new debts running parallel to the 
payment of the old. When such debts become 
too numerous, and the obligation of repayment 
a source of embarrassment, it is not infrequent 
for them to be converted into funded or perma- 
nent debt. 

The funded debt consists in obligations which 
mature at a more or less distant date or which 
are payable at the option of the government. 
Bonds maturing within a fixed period are fa- 
miliar in American finance, e.g., the so-called 
ten-forties of the Act of March 3, 1863. But 
more commonly no time is set for the ultimate 
redemption of public obligations. In the na- 
tional finance of European states it is usually 
understood that the government will not ^mn 
avail itself of the privilege of repayment. So 
much is this the ea^ that on the continent of 
Europe the debts are spoken of as rentes, the 
emphasis being thereby wholly laid U]pn the 
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tliat ^ |MifiiW!at 43i ialarest ftloat is ex- 
wliil® ia finglsnd |i*rt of 

tke publie debt is r4^[srded as a »eries of per* 
petaal aMaities. A farther form of pablic 
debt €<»isi«te in irredeemable j^per money. In 
essence it is a d^t without inter^t, payable at 
ttie option of the government. See Monet. 

The public debt, in the »mm in which it is 
known to-day, is ^^^ntially a creation of modern 
tinms. Emergencies in the mediaeval state were 
met by enforced contributions from the people 
and in part by contraction of debt by the mon- 
arch. But the debt so wmtracted was a debt of 
the crown, and not of the state, and rested npon 
the personal credit of the ruler. With the 
growth of parliamentary power and the control 
of supplies by representatives of the people, 
state debts ap^ared. They were originally con- 
fined to states like Holland and England, where 
loanable capital was plentiful, ana where the 
commercial classes were sufficiently influential 
wdth the ^vernment to insure against repudia- 
tion. Later they were extended even to states 
under despotic and irresponsible rule. In the 
beginning public debts frequently assumed the 
form of life annuiti^; but as these varitMi of 
necessity with the age of the persons who ad- 
vanced money to the state, the complit*ation8 of 
accounting were excessive ; moreover, the amount 
of the advances which could be obtained iu this 
way was nec*easarily limited. It was a simpli- 
fication to issue so-ealled perpetual annuities 
with a definite annual payment, and the com- 
putation of life annuities ga\e way to the sim- 
ple operations of interest. In Great Britain 
terminable annuities are still common , but they 
form a comparatively insignificant proportion 
of the total indebtedness of the government. 
The term “public debt” usually r«*fers to the 
national debt alone. In its wudest sense, how- 
ever, it includes local indebte<lness also. It is 
only within the past century that the munici- 
palities have become debtors to any considerable 
extent; but at present the aggregate of munici- 
pal debts in the United States exceeds the na- 
tional debt in magnitude. Si»e Fixance. 

Caimes of Debt. Public debt arises under 
three distinct sets of circumstances* 1. War 
expenditure. A modern war demands the ex- 
penditure of an enormous sum of money, and 
this sum is usually raised through loans. Debts 
of this class are naturally borne by the national 
government. 2. Public works. The increase in 
commercial intercourse and the rise in stand- 
ards of national and civic life have required a 
great development of public improvements. The 
cost of these has been met partly by taxatiOT, 
partly by the raising of loans. The debts in- 
curred are borne sometimes by the national gw- 
ernment, sometimes by the localities. Practice 
differs in the various states — a fact which must 
be taken into account in comparing the national 
debts of different countries. 3. The funding of 
floating indebtedness. The presence of a large 
volume of demand obligations embarrasses the 
workings of the treasury and impairs the credit 
of a government. When it is not convenient to 
pay them out of revenue, it is customary to 
chkage them into funded debt. 

Th^ry of Public Debts. In the eighteenth 
c^tury it w'as held by many writers on finance 
that a public debt increased a nation's wealth. 
Public bonds were regarded as a net iwiditlon to 
capItaL The claim was also advance that a 
public debt was a matter of indifferem^ to the 
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state, since It la^ly Iw 

one set of citii^s to Ad^ mm 

his follower, on the fedmd, wei^ Indued 

to regard public d^t as an unqwdiAad mrU. 
Modern opinion reeofniiM ttat d^f» of a 
state, like th«^ an imiividtwl, afe a«i»wafy 
or unnee^sary, wise or foolish, amrding to tihe 
cireumstances under which they are eonlracted. 
The expenses of a state are In^pedte of suid^ 
contraction; its rm*enu€s» however, fluctuate to 
a considerable extent. Unlei« a large aiirpliw is 
put by in favorable tim^, a deficit Is Inevltoble 
at times when revenues fall off. Since the ae* 
cumulation of a surplus ^riously disturbs 
nieree and industiy, the creation of floating In- 
debtedn^s is frequently expedient. In time of 
war, when the honor and possibly the veiy exist- 
ence of a nation are at stake, it is im^rative 
that immense sums of money should he rais^ to 
inet't the expenditures attendant upon UH^iliidng 
and equipping armies, building fleets, and pre- 
paring defenses. At such a time the ordinaiy 
sources of revenue fail; taxation sufficient to 
cover the abnormal expenditures would amount 
to a virtual confincation of property and would to 
derange industry as to impair the capacity of a 
state to withstand a long*continued strui^le. 
Tlie raising of a loan shifts the burden to a period 
when industry will be better prepared to en- 
dure it. In the peaceful competition for commer- 
cial ascendancy great advantages arc gaimtd by 
those states or communities which ai« first to 
develop their resources. It is, therefore, often 
evpiHiient to undertake public improvements 
which would he too costly to be paid for out of 
increased taxation. Such improvements, more- 
over, crt»ate new sources of revenue, and there- 
fore may impose merely a nominal burden upon 
poHtcrity. Certain classes of public works, e.g., 
state railways and telegraphs, yield a direct rev- 
enue wiiieh may be sufficient to cover deprecia- 
tion and interest on the capital invested in them. 
It w'ould be manifestly unreasonable to pay for 
such works out of taxation. To do so would un- 
justly burden the present taxpayer for the ad- 
vantage of future generations. 

While there are circumstances, then, under 
which the creation of public debt is abundantly 
justified, it remains true that in practice debts 
are often contracted to national detriment. The 
ease with which money is raised by loans leads 
often to reckless financiering. Useless wars are 
undertaken, premature and unproductive pub- 
lic works are entered upon. The expediency of 
particular loans, however, is a matter to be de- 
cided by practical polities, not by financial 
theory. 

The effect npon industry of the er«ition of a 
public debt has received thorough discussion from 
eeonomistg. When the government enters the 
market as a bidder for money, capital is drawn 
away from productive enterprises, and industry 
is in so far hampered. It may, however, happen 
that the demand for more capital will encourage 
saving, so that the loss to industry will not bs 
measured by the whole extent of the public loan. 
If the loan is for prcKluctive purposes which 
would otherwise be undertaken by privato enter- 
prise, industry is not necessarily deran^. It 
makes some difference whether the loan Is made 
at home or abroad. Owing to friction in the in- 
ternational flow of capital, a foreign l«ein may 
have far less effect npon national industry tham 
a domestic loan. 

Important political consequences frequewtly 



result from tibe creation of a public debt. When 
the creditor® of a state are its own eitissens, a 
party vitally interest®! in the stability of the 
fovertiiueiid is created. When a weak state in- 
curs a large debt to foreigners, it may endanger 
ihi own auionOTuy, Egypt is a classical example 
of a state which has fail^ under foreign control 
in this way. 

CoaTersio& or Befnndiirg of Public Debt. 

Public debts are frequently created at a time of 
low national credit. To attract investors, it is 
necessary to issue bonds paying a high rate of 
interest. When natronal cr®iit improves, it is 
possible to exchange high-interest obligations 
which are payable at the option of the govern- 
ment for others bearing a lower rate of interest. 
The exchange may be a direct one, in which case 
the fovemarent retains its former creditors; or 
a new loan may be issued to pay off the old 
obligations. 

Almost every country which has a public debt 
has refunded it at various times. The refund- 
ing operations of the British Treasury extend 
through two centuries. Conversion has been fre- 
quent in the United States in both national and 
l(Kial finance. 

The investor in public funds is naturally op- 
posed to conversion. Part of the inducement for 
investing in bonds consists in the expectation 
that th^ will continue to bear a high rate of 
interest and so rise above par value after normal 
conditions return. In the United States the 
!nv<^tor is usually insured against early conver- 
sion by the provisions of the loan , in other coun- 
tries the same end is reached by the adoption of 
a settled policy of converting "only after a con- 
siderable lapse of time. One method of insuring 
the investor against conversion is to issue low- 
interest bonds below par. Redemption of such 
obligations entails a heavy cost. This practice 
is generally regarded, how’ever, as bad finance, 
and is not resorted to in the United States. 

Beimymmit of Public Debt. Some parts of 
the public debt are so constituted as to be auto- 
matically extinguished. Such are the termi- 
nable annuities of British finanec. Each pay- 
ment includes, brides interest, a partial repay- 
ment of the principal. It would obviously 1^ 
inconvenient to pay a large part of the public 
debt in this way, since payments would have to 
be made wdietber revenues were plentiful or not. 
Most frequently debt is paid by redeeming obli- 
gations which are due, or which arc payable at 
the option of government, or by purchasing 
bonds in the open market and canceling them. 

The policy of repaying public debts has often 
been called into question. In order to redeem a 
debt, a sum equal to the principal of the debt 
must be taken from the people by taxation; and 
it is the last portion of the taxes which is hard- 
est to wllect and which causes the greatest dis- 
tress, Almost all modern state's are growing in 
wealth and population; consequently it is to be 
expected that a debt which at present would 
very difficult to pay will in tlic future be rela- 
tively insignificant. So long as gold depreeiatwB 
in value, burden of debt automatically grows 
less. 

When a state is insufficiently provided with 
capital, its bonds are likely to be held by for- 
eign capitalists. In repaying the debt the state 
may diminish the scanty supply of capital and 
so injure its own industries. 

There are, however, cogent reasons for the re- 
demption of public debts. A future generation 


may indeed be more able to pay a given sum 
than the prei^nt generatiim ; but the future will 
doubtlc^ have correspondingly heavy oblq^ 
tions of its own. Gold may indeed depreciate, 
but it may also appreciate. The payment of 
debt may derange indimtry, but it unquestima- 
ably strengthens the cre^t of a nation and 
places it in a condition to meet emergencies. 
On these grounds the weight of modern author- 
ity favors the gradual redemptiem of public 
debts. 

Debts of Treading Katiiuis. The national 
debt of England is dated generally from the 
year 1693, with the loan to the government of 
the entire capital of the Bank of England, 
amounting to £1,200,000, In return for this 
loan the Bank received its charter and priv- 
ileges. The needs of the government were press- 
ing, and the debt, once sorted, grew rapidly, as 
the result of the vigorous foreign policy of Wil- 
liam III. At the accession of the house of 
Hanover, in 1714, it had reach®! £50,000,000, 
and it grew throughout the following century, 
as a result of the several wars in which Eng- 
land found herself engaged. When, in 1793, 
the great struggle with France began, the debt 
was £260,000,000, and when it terminated with 
the Treaty of Vienna, in 1815, it had reached 
the sum of £885,000,000. The example set by 
England was followed by the other European 
countries, although before the closing years of 
the eighteenth century few of the states had 
contracted debts upon any considerable scale. 
The Napoleonic struggle," which involv®! all 
Europe, inaugurated an era of debt for modern 
states, and the nineteenth century witnessed a 
rapid growth of national indebtedness. The fol- 
lowing table compiled from the reports of the 
Bureau of Statistics of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor gives the indehttniness of some 
of the principal nations, and of all the nations 
of the w'orld combined, since 1800. The table 
shows that the progress of debt in most countries 
has been constantly forv^ard, and that, with the 
exception of the United Kingdom and the United 
{states, there has been no conspicuous reduction 
of the debt. The debt of the United Kingdom 
reached its maximum in 1815, when it amounted 
to £902,000,000. 

American National Debt. The public debt 
of the United States was first reported, 1791, 
tw'o years after the organization of the govern- 
ment, as $75,463,476.52 In 1812, at the com- 
mencement of the second war with England, it 
had fallen to $45,209,737.90. That war brought 
it up to a total of $127,334,933.74. After peace 
was restored, the reduction -was from $3,000,000 
to $10,000,000 per year, until in 1835 it reached 
its low'est point, being only $37,513.05. Thence- 
forward it increased, witli fluctuations, until in 
1860 — the year before the Civil War — it was 
$64,842,287.88 and the annual interest was 
$3,443,687. This w’as a rate per capita on the 
whole population of $1.91 debt and 11 cents in- 
terest. The outbreak of the Civil War made the 
raising of enormous sums of money imperative. 
Two small loans had been made just before — in 
1858, $20,000,000 in 5 per cents, and in 1860, 
$21,000,000 in 6 per cents — ^the first to run 15 
and the last 20 years. Of the last loan only 
$7,022,000 was issued. Of the loans made ne^es- 
aary by the Civil War, the first ivas Feb. 8, 1861, 
$25,000,000 at 6 per cent, to run 20 years, of 
which $18,415,000 vras reissued. On March 2, 
1861, 6 per cent treasury notes were authorise 
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luiA i^naedL Ob th« imme 

mm rmmmd to pay the Oregon war d^t 
Oa July 17, 1881, $250,0{W,000 wm aiithoriaed 
at T per e^^t, to nm 20 years, with authority to 
imm any part in the form of treasury notos run* 
ning thr^ years at 7.3 f»r cent interest, or in 
n<^s not luring interest, but payable on de* 
mand, or in trmsury certificates for one year 
luring 3.85 per wnt interest; the whole 
amount of demand notes not to exceed $50,000,- 
000. An Act of Aug. 5, 1861, authorised the 
issue of 6 |»r cent bonds, running 20 years, to 
exchange for the one and three year notes just 
mentioned, with awumulated intei^t, at any 
time before their maturity; and the demand 
notes were made receivable for all dues to the 
ovemment. Before the close of the year the 
emand notes, at first repected by the banks. 
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idaims, nmai^ <me at 8 per cent, 
$5«lJi3J41 iwu^, a« ^e^wd hefiws im 
In duly, 1862, stamp were ImmA ter 

ourreiiey and mad# a l^ii t«der ter sums 
than $5. In March, 1883, Iraetwoal curi^n^ 
was authorised in pla@» of stampi, tlw 

amount limited to $50,600,600. In Iterch, 1863, 
a loan of $600,000,000 was authorial, priaeipl 
and interest payable in coin ; bur imly $75,000,- 
000 was issutHl, 'fhe same act auth^tttod 
^)0,000, in one, twt>, and three year tr^aauiy 
notes, interest not over 6 per cent* pyabto in or- 
dinary money, and to l»e a 1^1 tender for tiheir 
face value. The actual tssues were: of one-year 
Hotel, at 5 pr cent, $44{>20.W0, two*y^wir 
at 5 per cent, $166,480,000. three-year notes, at 
6 per cent, $266,505,440; making the whole issue 
$477,595,400; all canceled or excbanpd before 
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DATES 

Austria 

Belgium 

Frauoe 

Oarmany » 

Italy 

1800 

DoUars 

DoUars 

DoUars 

Dettars 

D^9 

»170,327,500 



25,549,125 

1820 . . 

480.323.550 


•689,923.705 

150.861,500 


1850 

*608, 312, .500 


«»1, 192.292,500 

«]M.6m.000 

1870 

»1, 464.816,500 

“133,147,440 

2,676.575.000 

*•11.5,948,000 

“1,386,962,500 

1880 

*•1,697,2.55,140 

«246.994,341 

»»4, 065,946, 151 

»2,218.861.2(» 

1900 

»504 ,460,000 

5.800.691. 814 

657,626,622 

2,583,983,780 

1905 

«l, 107 ,464,02.5 

»M4, 052.979 

«.5 856 706,403 

«808,849.4ft<» ! 

»2.S60,fl05,000 

1912 

1,433,511,000 

741,044,000 

i 6.283.675.000 

1,219,430.000 

»2, 6^,748,000 

DATES 

Netheriands 

Russia 

rmteci Kingdom j 

United States 

“World 


DoUars 

D(Mars 

DoUars 

Dollars 

DoUars 

1800 

*486,650.000 


*2 61 6, 488, .363 

82.976.294 * 

*2,433,250.000 

1820 

*700,776,000 


*4,381.975.906 

91.015.566 

7*299.750.000 

1850 

‘H98,621..590 

\ “DOS 312,500 j 

»*4.082.696,603 

63,452,774 

*«, 41 9,045,000 

1870 

i*392,434.5Ii0 

“1.459.9.50.000 i 

3,896.606,550 

‘*2.331, 109.956 

**22,410,232,000 

1880 

«390,823,749 

«2.238,872.257 

3,778,858,366 I 

‘•1,919.326,748 : 

*•26.249,901,000 

1900 

466,419.294 | 

3.167,320,000 

3.(K»0.«2<>.304 i 

‘•!,J07 .7 11,257 

31,201.759,000 

1905 

«463. 150,904 ' 

*‘3,414.061,7,34 

«.l, 88.5.166,333 | 

989,866,772 i 

43,698.029,541 

1912 

467,709,000 

4.604.945.000 

3,.527.270.000 1 

J. 027.576.000 

41,736.701,000 


I Pnmi% prior to 1 870 , fisjures for 1900 are exclusive of state debts, vrhich in 1 R99-1900 amountflil te f 2,015«9l^.000 • 1789 

* 1810 *1802 » 1793 *1830 U814 » 1815 » 1848 »® 1852. » 18-17 (figures for SardimaK ‘*1851. « IHM. 

» 1857 “1868 *^1869 “Chiefly former debt of North German Coafederation “Total debt lew cash m the 

Treasurv' »» 1872 « 1879. » 1883 « 1885 **1876 » 1H82 “1898. » 1899 « 1903, *1902 » 19U. ** The 

figures of aggregate national debts of the 'sorld are subject to alight revision by reason of the fact that for ocirtain of the 
minor countries the latest available figures reprint a year earlier than that represented by the chief oountriM meluded 
m the aggregate There are also a few nunor oountnea for which no satisfaotoo^ debt statement can be hw3. 


were at a premium, and the interest-bearing 
notes were readily convertible into permanent 
6 per cent bonds. On Feb. 12, 1862, $10.()()0,000 
more of demand not^ were issued. In the same 
month a great war loan was authorized — $500,- 
000.000 of 6 per cent bonds, redeemable aftiT 5 
and payable after 20 years. The loan was readily 
taken, "and the full amount was issued- In 1864- 
65, $15,000,000 more was authorized of the same 
ten. In Fdbruary, 1862. $150,000,000 of legal- 
tender notes were authonred, of which $50,000,- 
000 were to toke the place of demand note. In 
July, 1862, $150,000,(M)0 more were authorized, 
and" an equal amount in addition in March, 1863, 
making $450,000,000 in all. These issues formed 
the currency known as “greenbacks,” from the 
color of the" paper. An Act in Febniarv, 1862, 
authorized the acceptance of $25,000,000 of de- 
posits, increasiwl in March to $100,000,000, on 
which 5 per cent interest was paid. In June, 
1864, $.50.(W,0(K) more was authorized at 6 p<T 
cent. Hiia was a temporary loan, to be repaid 
on 10 dayg’ notice, and was all redeemed before 
the close of 1868. In March, 1862, Congr^s 
author!^ the issue of rertifleates of indebted- 
to public creditors in the adjustm^t of 


May 15, 1868 In March, 1864, a loan* of $200,- 
000,000 wbk authorized at 5 or 6 per cent, prin- 
cipal und interest payable in coin; $106,117,300 
were issued at 5 per cent, to run 40 years (the 
10-40» of 1864), and $3,882,5(K) at o per cent. 
Most of the 6 per cents brought premiums from 
1 to 7 per cent. In June, 1864, a loan of $400,- 
000 000 was authorized at 6 per cent (the 5-20 h 
of 1864), of which $121,561,300 was Issued. In 
June, 1864. Congress authorized the issue of 
$200,000,000 in 7-30 treasury notes, and in 
March, 1865, tlie sum was increased by $600,- 
000,000 more. Tlio whole issue was $820,002,- 
500 of 7*30 interest-bearing notes, and the whole 
loan was redeemed by the middle of July, 1868. 
In March, 1865, a loan was autoorized of $600,- 
000,000 in 6 per cent 5-20 bonds, to be u«‘d 
only f«>r the payment of treasury notes or oth<‘r 
obligations of the nation. Two issues were 
made: July 1, $322,988,050 and $379,616,050, 
and in July, 1868, $42,539,3,50; all to ri^^m 
treasury notes and otfier obligations, hut in no 
case to increase the public debt. In March, 
1867, and July, 1868, there were issued $85,160,- 
000 of temporary loan certificates of depi^it, 
Imrlng inteegt at 3 per cent, to 04 m- 
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In July, 18/0, the great 
Eelnnding Aet wa» passed. Th» S^wstary of the 
Tr^ary was authorized to issue $200, OW, 000 
at § per c«it, $300,(W0,W)0 at pen cent, and 
$1,000, 000, MO at 4 per eent, of 30-year bcaids, 
prlneipal and interest payable in coin, to be 
usi^ only to redeem the 0 per cent or other early 
bonds. Asides these issues, there were guaran- 
tee bonds issu^ to the Pacific and other rail- 
r<^s, soured by mortgi^ on the roads. In 
January, 1871, ^e 5 per cent bonds were in- 
creased to $500, OM, 000. 

These enormous financial transactions have no 
pamllel for extent in the world’s history. Yet 
for a time there was much fear that such loans 
could not be floated j but when they were proved 
possible without r^ourse to the capitalists of 
foreign countries, the loyal people of the Union 
had abundant cause for congratulation. The 
lo«n of 1862 ($515,000,000) was the greatest in 
amount and the most successful thus far at- 
tempted. Afterward, however, loans were not 
easily made, and the government was compelled 
to resort to currency and treasury notes and 
also compound-interest notes and certificates of 
indeht^ness. The greatest test of the financial 
strength of the nation fiercely struggling to 
maintain its political existence was in 1864. 
On Jifiy 11, in that year, gold touched its high- 
est pojnt, $2.85, and a paper dollar was worth 
in gold only about 38 cents. 

From the period of the Civil War the surjilus 
of revenue was applied to the public debt. As 
the bonds bearing the higher rates of interest 
were first extinguished, tlie interest burden di- 
minished even more rapidly than the principal. 
Thus, while in 1865 the total interest-bearing 
debt amounted to $2,381,060,000, and the annual 
interest charge to $151,000,000, at its lowest 
point, in 1892, of $585,000,000 principal, the in- 
terest charge was, in round numbers, but $23,* 
000,000. As the population had increased rap- 
idly during the interval, the interest per capita 
had declined from 4.39 to 39 cents. After 1893 
the amount of public debt was increased by the 
issue of bonds for the purpose of securing the 
Treasury against the drain upon its gold re- 
serve. ^is issue of 5 per cent bonds was fol- 
lowed in 1898 by a further issue of 3 per cent 
bonds for the purpose of meeting the expenses 
of the Spanish War. By the Act of March 14, 
1900, the 3, 4, and 5 per cent bonds were made 
convertible into 2 per cent bonds, which resulted 
in a considerable diminution of the annual in- 
terest charge. The interest-bearing debt of the 
Unitinl States on July 1, 1912, was made up of 
the following: 


3% Bocabt 

m % :: 

3% 

4 % ** 

Tonil 


$730,882,130 

459,280 

113.945,460 

118.489.900 


. $963,776,770 


The following table pre^nta the principal data 
relating to the devdopment of the iiiter€»t- 
bearing debt of the United States from 1791 to 
1912.* 

TOTAL INTEEECT BEAEING DEBT 


1791, 1 . 

1800. Jvly i 

mo ‘ 
18 ^ 

1 ^ 

1840 
1850 


$75,463476,52 
82,976,294.35 
53.173317.52 
91,015466.15 
48.566,406 50 
3,873,344.00 
63.452.778.55 


1860 Jttbrt $64,842,^.^ 

1861 « 90480,8^.^ 

1862 « 365404.8S».^ 

1863 ** 707jai.®447 

1864 “ 1,359.930,763.50 

1865 ** 2,221,311,91849 

1866 *' 2.$32Ml,2(mM} 

1870 " 2,046,455.722.^ 

1880 “ .... 1,723,993,100.00 

1890 '• 725,313,110.00 

1898 " .... 847,367,470.00 

1900 “ 1,023.478.860.00 

1910 “ 913.317,490.00 

1912 '• . . 963,776,770.00 

1913 “ W5,706, 610.00 


Consult: Adams, Public Debts (New York, 
1890) ; Bastable, Public Finance (hondoUf 1895) ; 
Fenn, The Public Funds (ib., 1898); Statis- 
tical Abstract of the United States (annual, 
Washington) ; Statesman's Ymr Booh (annual, 
Ixmdon). See Fixance; Bank, Banking; An- 
nuity; Refunding; Money. 

BEBT'OBt. One who owes a debt or obliga- 
tion to another. Strictly speaking, the relation 
of debtor and creditor arises only out of volun- 
tary transactions between the parties and not 
as the result of a duty or obligation imposed by 
law. The position of the debtor and the rights 
of the creditor over him have varied greatly in 
the various stages of human, and especially of 
commercial, development. In primitive society 
the arrangements for borrowing and lending 
are rarely such as to enable the citizen to avail 
himself with security of his resources, or to as- 
sign such limits to the powers of the creditor as 
either the claims of humanity or his own true 
interests demand. On the one hand, lending is 
confounded with almsgiving, and the exaction 
of interest, and even of capital, is regarded as 
an act of inhumanity towards the poor. On the 
other hand, no sooner do the creditor’s rights 
come to be recognized in anything like a legal 
sense than there seem to be no logical grounds 
on which any limits can be set to them. If 
he is entitled to exact the debt at all, he is 
entitled to seize the goods of the debtor; and if 
the debtor has no goods, he is entitled to his 
services, which also implies the possession of his 
person and even of power over his life. More- 
over, from the theories of the domestic relations 
which usually prevail in early times, the per- 
son of the individual, where he is the father of 
a family, brin^ with it his wife, his children, 
and his slaves. The creditor thus becomes the 
master of the life and liberty of his debtor, and 
of all those who are dependent upon him. The 
provisions of the Mosaic law are an illustration 
of the manner in which, in the ruder forms of 
society, the laws of debt combine a degree of 
lenity with a severity which is equally alien to 
modern views. In this as in many other respects 
they are typical of the state of society to which 
they belong rather than a system peculiar to the 
Jews. If au Israelite h«jame poor, it was a 
duty to lend to him, and no interest was to be 
exacted either in money or in produce. When 
the sabbatical year arrived, i.e., at the end of 
every seveai years, there was a general remission 
of debts as between Israelite and the near ap- 
primch of the year of remission was not receg- 
nized as an excuse for declining to lend to kn 
indigent brother (Deut. xv. 1-11). Pl^g^, it 
is true, might be taken, hut even here the same 
humane principle piwail^. The upper mill- 
stone was saci^, for to take it would be to de- 
prive the eWator of the means of subsiirt;aice. If 
raiment was the pledge, it must returned be- 
fore nightfall, wh^ it might be r^uired for a 
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and ^ widow's garmoat eoald aot 
be t^ea m pledge ( lx. xxii. 26, 27 K la strange 
to this is the provision (her, xxv. 3P1 
that a pw>r Israelite maj be sold to one pos- 
of sabstanee, even when modified by the 
sp^ial provision that he shall mtre as a hired 
servant, not as a bond servant, and shall be 
set at liberty whan the year of jubilee arrives. 
Children were often given in pledge <Job xxiv. 
9), and ultimately into slavery, in payment of 
debt (2 Kings iv. 1), 

Both in Gr€^e and in Rome the creditor had 
8 claim to the person of the debtor. Previous 
to the time of Solon this arrangement had pro- 
duced consequences at Athens closely analogous 
to those which afterward led to the struggles 
between the patricians and plebeians at Rome; 
and his abolition of it forn^ one of Solon's many 
claims to the character of an enlightened legis- 
lator. By the Twelve Tabl^ it was enacted at 
Rome that if the debtor admitted the debt, or 
had had judgment pronounced against him for 
it, 30 days should allowed him for payment. 
At the expiration of that period he was liable 
to be given into the hands of his creditor, W’ho 
kept him 60 days in chains, exposing him from 
time to time publicly and proclaiming lua debt. 
If no one stepped in to release him, the debtor 
at the end of that time might be sold as a slave 
or put to death. If there were several creditors, 
the letter of the law permitted them to cut their 
debtor m pieces, sharing him in proportion to 
their claims; but Gellius tells us that no Shy- 
lock ever was found in Rome. To treat him as 
a slave, however, and make him work out the 
debt, was the common practice; and his chil- 
dren followed his condition. The Lex Poetelia 
(326 B.C.) alleviated the condition of debtors to 
the extent, at least, of preventing summary im- 
prisonment and of relieving all debtors for tlie 
future from being put in chains. There do not 
seem to have been any public prisons for debtors 
at Rome, and each creditor consequently was 
the jailer of his own debtor. In this circum- 
stance we probably see the reason of the promi- 
nence which was given by the plebeians to a 
change in the laws of debtor and creditor, on 
the occasion of their first secession, m 494 b.c., 
and subsequently during the whole course of the 
struggles between the two orders. 

During the feudal period the person in gen- 
eral was not attachable for debt, imprisonment 
being inconsistent with the duties of warlike 
service, to which every man was bound; and it 
vas for the encouragement of commerce and in 
consideration of the merchant having to deal 
with strangers and foreigners that it was first 
introduced in the mercantile communities of 
Europe. By the Statute of Merchants it was 
enacted by the English Parliament, in 1282, that 
in lending money a merchant might bring the 
borrower before the Lord Mayor of London, or 
the chief warden of another good town, and 
cause him to acknowl«ige his debt and the day 
of payment. A recc^nizance (q-v.) was then 
enrolled, and an obligation writt^ by the clerk 
and sealed with the King’s seal and the debtor’s. 
Failing payment, the creditor was entitled to 
produce this obligation and to demand a war- 
rant to seire the person of bis debtor and to 
commit him to the Tower. This barbarous prac- 
tice of punishing misfortune as a crime flour- 
ished in England for 6M ymrs, until the hu- 
manitarian smitiment of our own time, stirr^ 
into action bv tbe eflorto of Samuel Romilly and 
You VI.~-37 


other reforMers, ^ 

ractice. An impr^on of the of to# 

ardsfaip which it involved may be mined tern 
the fact that. In toe 18 mmvtos su^^n^t to 
the commercial Mte of 1826, writs for 

debt were issued from the l^lkh imurto Ib 
the year ending Jan. 6, 1830, there wtr© 7114 
debtors sent to prison in London, and on that 
day 1545 of these were still in co^nement, la 
general it may be said that, up to to# time of 
the reform legislation referred to, toe prisons 
of England were erowd^ with debtors The first 
statute affording partial relief to theas untor- 
tunates was passed in 1838, hot it was not until 
1868 that tlie system was flnallv abolished 
(Statutes 32 and 33 Viet., c. 62). * 

The practice of imprisonment for debt has 
also prevailed, though to a much more limited 
extent, in the United States. It was abolished 
in New York in 1831 and shortly after that date 
by the other States in which it had been per- 
mitted. In many of the States it has never 
been recognized. Both in England and the 
United States, however, a Umitod right of co- 
ercing a dishonest debtor by arrest in civil 
process is permitted by statute. It is generally 
allowed in actions for injury to the person or 
character, or for injury to of the wrongful fak- 
ing of property, embezzlement by public offioers 
or persons acting m a private fiduciary capacity 
as trustees; for misconduct in office or in any 
professional employment; in actions to recover 
possassion of personal property, where it is con- 
cealed or kept out of the reach of the sheriff; 
and where the defendant has bt»en guilty of 
fraud in contracting the debt or in avoiding pay- 
ment. Women are generally exempt from arrest 
in all cases except actions for willful injury to 
person, character, or property. 

As to the manner in which the position of the 
debtor has been mitigahd by tbe gimeral adop- 
tion of the principle of the bankruptcy and in- 
solvency laws, see those titles. See also Debt, 
and the titles there referred to. 

BE BUEIL, Hoxobat. See Racan. 

DEBUSSY, de-by’sft', Claude Achilue (1862- 
) . A prominent French com|>o8t‘r, the ac- 
knowledgi*d leader of the new French school. 
He was bom Aug. 22, 1862, at Saint-Gerraain- 
en-Laye. When only 11 years of age he entered 
tiie Paris (Conservatory, where his teachers were 
Lavignae in soltege, Marmontel in piano, and 
Guiraud in composition. After having carried 
off several prizes, he won the Grand Prix de 
Rome in 1884 with his cantata 1/ Enfant pro- 
dtgue, a work of striking beauty and original- 
ity of expression (produced as an opera in 
Boston in 1910). The result of the first year 
of his sojourn in Italy was a symphonic suite, 
Prtntemps, which the Academy pronounced too 
advanced and unduly modern. Nothing daunted 
by this verdict, Debussy continued in his own 
characteristic style, and as the fruit of tbe sec- 
ond year sent the still more advanced La De- 
moiseUe Hue for female voic» and orciiestra on 
a text by Gabriel Barrazin after Rossetti’s 
“Blessed Damozel.” This was followed by the 
exquisite PeHte Euite for piano (four hands), 
Buite Bergammque^ three nocturnes for orcliMW- 
tra (Yuagm, Fitm, Svrinee), a string quartei. 
In 1902 he attract wide attention with th# 
symphonic po«iii L’Aprds-micK d'un fawne^ whito 
elicited much critical discussion and many con- 
flicting opinions, but also gained many mentoi 
for the new master. The sanue y«sr witoBBMid 
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first prodneticm, ob April 30, in P^ris, of 
Dsbtissy^^s first dramatic work PellSas et MiH- 
$mn4e. This immediately placed its author at 
the bead of the new French s^hodl. In 1007 
it #as hrottght out in Germany and Belgium, 
in 1008 in Italy and the United States (New 
York, February 10), in 10W in E^land. Sin^ 
the death of Wagner no other musieodramatie 
work, with the exception of Strausses Salome 
and Elektra, has caused such animated discus- 
sion as PelUm et Milimnde. Even its detract- 
ors must admit its importance in the history of 
dramatic music. The next important work, 
three symphonic sketchai, La ifcr, appeared in 
1905. The list of larger works is completed by 
the enumeration of a rhapsody for clarinet and 
orchestra (1911), a ballet, «/eur> (1913); a Wic- 
ond ballet, Crimen Amoru (1914). In 1913 De- 
bussy published an expand^ orchestral version 
of his earlier suite, Prtntemps. Four other dra- 
matic works — Chimimet Histo%re de Tnsfan, Le 
d%ahle au Beffroi, La chute de la maison Usher 
— are still in manuscript. Debussy has also 
written a number of exquisitely ^aeeful pieces 
for piano and songs of striking originality. His 
texts are selected chiefly from the works of 
Baudelaire, Bourget, Louy, Mallarm4, and Ver- 
laine; and he favors such poems as are emi- 
nently suited to be wedded to his vague, in- 
tangible, and elusive musical strains. 

Debussy’s originality consists in the conscious 
employment of the higher overtones, by means 
of which the field of harmony has been conayider- 
ably widened and enriched. By a skillful com- 
bination of this principle with the older church 
modes and the whole- tone scale — whkh latter 
is rather unduly favored — many new and inter- 
esting effects are obtained. The themes rarely 
assume a well-defined shape; they generally defy 
searching analysis because of their vagueness. 
The instrumentetion is always fascinating, dis- 
creet, and exquisitely refined. In all Debussy’s 
music not a bar can be found that even remotely 
suggests the commonplace. His whole art, in 
fact, IS sublimated refinement. And for this 
very reason it never strikes deep, never grips 
the soul with that elemental force which is the 
peculiar attribute of the highest genius. Yet, 
in spite of all hmitationa, Debussy has exerted 
a marked and widespread influence not only 
upon contemporary French composers, but upon 
the younger composers of Spain, England, and 
the United States. Consult; F. Liebich, Claude- 
AchiHe Lehussy (Loudon, 1908); C. Caillard 
and J. de B^rya, he cue Debussy (Paris, 1910) ; 
G. Setaecioli, Debussy 4 un innovators f (Rome, 
1910); J. Rievkre, Etudes (Paris, 1911); C. 
PagUa, SttausSf Debussy e compagnia bella 
(Bologna, 1913). 

DtoHT, d&-b\i' (Fr.). A word which signi* 
fies generally a “beginning” or “entrance,” but 
especially applied to the first appearance of an 
actor or actress on the stage or to a first ap- 
pearance in a particular tlmatre. In these cir- 
cumstances the actor is called a debutant; the 
actress, a dibuiante. The word is used also for 
“entry into scwiety.” 

DMIA (Gk. Bifca, d^ka, ten). A common 
prefix or combining form meaning “ten,” as in 
dempohs, a union of 10 cities; decalogue, the 
Ten Commandments, dicamdtre, a measure of 
10 meters, etc. From dem is formed: 

Decade. A ixiUection or group of tm. In ite 
most common application it a period of 

10 years. The wwri was us^ in the <^@adar 


of the French Bi^uhlie to d^ignate t^ week 
of 10 days. Each month of 30 Says was divide 
into three d^ades. The days of ^mh decide 
were nam^ primidi, duod% tridi, qiMtrtuM, 
quintidi, sesetiM, mptiMf octidi, mmidi, and de- 
cadi. The tenth, or dec^i, was the day of rest, 
w'hich, as the Republic subscribed to no definite 
religion, was devoted to the practice of and ex- 
hortetion to virtue. The Republican year num- 
bered 36 decades. The remaining five (in leap 
years, six) days were not numbered and were 
set apart as holidays at the end of the year. 

DEC^ACHOBD (Gk. ScKaxapSos, delmchordoSy 
ten-string^, from S^ica, deka, Lat. decern, Eng. 
ten -f- X^pHf chordAy string, chord). A kind of 
guitar with 10 strings, similar to the common 
guitar, but larger in the body, and provided with 
a broader finger board. The lower strings have 
no frets, being used only as open notes. 

DECADEJICE (Fr. 'decadence, through ML. 
decadentta, from de, from cadere, to fall ) . A 
term used with reference to works of art belong- 
ing to a school, nation, or race artistically in 
decline. In Greece art in all its forms reached 
its acme in c.450 b.c. ; and though there are 
many exquisite works which were produced at 
a later period, they all belong, more or less con- 
spicuously, to the decadence of Greek art. The 
century and a half beginning with Augustus 
(until about L50 a.d.) was the golden age of 
Roman art; after which there is a decadence 
which soon becomes very obvious and rapid. 
The art of the Italian Renaissance attained its 
highest development in the early sixteenth cen- 
tury, in the work of such masters as Michel- 
angelo, Raphael, Leonardo, Titian, Correggio, 
after whom (except in Venice) came its deca- 
dence, to which even such artists as the Carracci 
and Caravaggio belong. 

D^JCADENTS, dA’k&'daN' (It., Sp., Portug. 
decadents, from Lat. de, from -f- cadere, to fall). 
See Symbolists. 

DECAEN, dc-kfiN', Chables Matthieu Isi- 
noBE, Count (1769-1832). A French general, 
who, having risen to the rank of general of 
division because of his st'rvices in the Rhenish 
campaigns of the war of the Revolution, won 
fame l^ause of his share in the victory of 
Hohenlinden in 1800. In 1802 he was sent to 
India as captain general of the French posses- 
sions there, in connection with Napolwn’s 
schemes for building up a new French colo- 
nial empire. Finding conditions in India hope- 
less for such plans, he made Mauritius the centre 
for some eight years of the destructive warfares 
which with the aid of Admiral Sinoia he wa^d 
against British trade in the East. However, he 
was obliged to surrender to the English in 1810 
and, having returned in 1811, was placed in com- 
mand of the army in Catalonia. He compelled 
the English to raise the siege of Tarragona and 
was created Count in 1812. When Napoleon 
abdicated, Decaen entered the service of Louis 
XVIII, but on the Emperor’s return from Elba 
again accepted a command under him. After the 
battle of WaterlcK) he lived in retirement. Con- 
sult M. L. E. Gautier, Bmgraphte du genital 
Demen (Caen, 1850). 

DEC'AOOH (Gk. deka, ten + 

gbma, angle). A ^metric plane figure of 10 
sides and 10 angles. When the sides are equal 
and the angles are equal, the figure is called a 
regular deacon. This figure is obtained from a 
regular pentagon (q.v.) by describing a circle 
around ttie la^r, hise^ting the ares betw^n its 
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Tertic^, and dmwin^ from i^em vertices 
to the points of section. See Ita^YSON. 

BBCUUBKB, de-khn^, Josi^H ( 1807 -^). A 
French botanist, born in Brussels. He studied 
medicine and natural science in Paris and in 
1880 became eonneett^ with the Museum of Nat- 
ural History, in which he was made professor 
of botany in 1848. Three years lator he w’as 
appointed to a similar jmst at the Jardin des 
Plantes. His published works include the fol- 
lowing: Herbani Timonemia Be«cnpfio( 1835) ; 
Piuntrs 4e PArabw heurmse remctUtea par 
Bntta (1841): Hwtoire dc lo maladie dea 
pommes de lerre (1845); Jiecherchea anatom- 
ujties et phyaiol&ffiques aur la garanee { 1847 ) ; 
flare HSmentaire des jardina et dea champs^ 
jointly with Lcmaout (1855; 1865) ; Tratte ycw- 
^al de botamque descrtptwe et analytignet 
Jointly with Lemaout (1867) , he jar din fruit ter 
du Museum (9 vok., 1858-78); Manuel de 
V amateur des fardins, jointly with Naudin (4 
\oK. 1862-72). 

DEC'AIiOOUE (Gk. IkKiXoyoSt dekalogos, ten 
sayings, from Se'ica, deka, ten 4- X670S, logos, 
word). The term usually applied by the Greek 
fathers to the law of the two “tables of testi- 
mony*’ given, according to the Book of Exodus, 
by Yahw'e to Moses on Mount Sinai (Ex. xx. 1- 
17). According to the narrative, these tables 
were made of stone, and the commandments in- 
scribed thereon were “wTitten with the fingt r 
of God” (Ex. xxxi. 18). Afterward, when the 
tables wore broken by Moses (Ex xxxii 19). he 
was commanded to hew others, on which Yahwe 
again w’rote the words of the covenant (Ex. 
xxxiv. 28). These are said to be “the 10 words” 
(verse 28 b). The commandments are not tm- 
mericallv divided in the Pentateuch, and it has 
been supposed by some that the number 10 was 
chosen because 10 was considered the most per- 
fect number. As. however, there are 10 distinct 
injunctions, it is superfluous to allege any other 
reason for the division than the simple fact 
that this is the correct enumeration. Philo 
divides them into two pentads, the first ending 
w’lth “honor thy father and thy mother.” etc., 
but the general opinion among Christians is that 
the first table contained those commandments 
w'bieh enjoin upon us our duty to God (com- 
prising the first four), and the second those 
which enjoin upon us our duty to our fellow 
creatures (comprising the last six). The Tal- 
mudists make the introductory words, “I am 
the Lord thy God, which have brought thee 
out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of 
bondage,” to be the first commandment, and, in 
consequence, to keep the number 10, they make 
the next two (verses 3-6) into one. But the 
words quoted obviously contain no command at 
all, and merely express the general reason why 
the Israelites should yield implicit obedience to 
the injunctions which follow. Hence Origen 
commences the Decalogue with, *T'hou shalt 
have no other gods before me.” His division is 
that in use in the Greek, and in all the Protes- 
tant churches except the Lutheran; while from 
the writing of Philo and Josephus it appears 
that such was also the division received in the 
Jewish synagogue. The Roman Catiholic and 
Lutheran" churches also make ver^s 8-6 one 
commandment. To prmem the number 16 they 
divide verse 17 into two commandments, the 
first being “Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s 
house ” and the aei^nd, “Thou shalt not mvet 
thy nei^bor’s wife, nor his manservant,” etc.. 


to tlie The two iMhlm are said to have he«i 
placed in the ark of the tabernacle m a t^- 
mony of Yaliwe’s revelatloit (Kx. xxv. 16), 

Modern scholars have called attention to the 
fact that there are two te‘xte of the Ih^alogue — 
{ 1 ) Ex. XX. 2-17, and (2 ) Bwat. v. 6-tl — whicli 
present some striking differac^. The com* 
mands in both are the same, vir,, (1) jprohibi* 
tion of any worship besides that of Yahwe; (i) 
prohibition of graven images; (3) problblHon 
of the use of the name Yahwe for vain purpoaes; 
(4) the Babbath command; (6) command to 
honor father and mother; (6) prohibition of 
murder, (#) prohibition of adultery; (8) prti- 
hibition of stealing; (9) prohibition of baring 
false witness: (10) prohibition of coveting one’s 
neighbors propt*rty. But the text in Ihniter- 
ononiy is Indicved to contain various amplifica- 
tions, notably in the case of the fourth, fifth, 
Mid tenth commandments; and, moreover, while 
in Exodus the reason for hallowing everv mv- 
enth dav is as a memorial of the creation of 
the world in six days and of OckI’s resting on 
the seventh, in Deuteronomy the observance of 
the Sabbath is enjoined as a" reminiscence of the 
Exodus from Egypt. Of the two versions that 
in Exodus is regarded as the older form, though 
even m this amplifications are supposed to have 
introduced which did not belong to it in 
its original form. In regard Ho the age of the 
Decalogue in its earliest form scholars differ. 
Many regard the moral rather than ritual tone, 
the prohibition of images, the Sabbath com- 
mandment, and the condemnation of the evil 
desire as evidences of a date later than the 
appearance of the great prophets. On the 
other hand, it has been urged that neither mono- 
theism nor monolatry may have been originally 
intended, but only abstimmee from worship of 
other gods and from placing their imag«*s in the 
presence of Yahwe, i.e., near him, that the Sab- 
bath contemplated may have liwn the full moon, 
and that, in the tenth commandment, appro- 
priation of that which has no owner is meant 
by the word translated ‘coveting,’ Traces of an- 
other DcK-aloguc were ciiscoveriH in Ex. xxxiv. 
already by Goethe. Here we find (verses 10-26) 
ihiefly ritualistic ordinances: (1) not to wor- 
ship any other ginl but Yahwe; (2) not to make 
any molten images, (8) to keep the feast of 
imieavened bread; (4) to give the* firstlings to 
Yahwe; (5) to observe the feast of weeks; (6) 
to keep the feast of ingathering; (7) not to 
mix the blood of the sacrifice with leaven; (8) 
not to leave the fat of the paschal sacrifice till 
morning; (9) to bring the first fruits to Yahwe; 
(10) not to seetho the kid in the mother’s milk. 
This decalogue, to which the phrase “the 10 
words” in Ex. xxxiv. 28, if they are a genuine 
part of the text, would seem to refer, puts the 
emphasis upon the religious ceremonies. It has 
therefore been regarded by many scholars as 
older than the other. If the latter, with its 
stress upon moral duties, was earlier^ and en- 
joyed Mosaic authority, they find it difficult to 
understand how the former could have claimed 
to take its place, while the reverse can be more 
readily comprehended. 

Consult: Proeksch, Die Elohimquellen (190 $) ; 
Volz, Moae (1907); Eerdmans, “The Covenant 
Code and the Dialogue,” in The Mwpoaitor 
(1909); Beilin, Emldtung ina AUe Teatammi 
(1910) ; Oressmann, Mane und seme Zeii (I^p- 
rig, 1912) ; Bade, The Demlogm: A Problem 
in Ethiml Derelopmmt (1914). 
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(It. n Demmerone, from Gk. 
UK9.f deka^ ten 4* Mmera, day). A fa- 

mous collection of stories by Boccaccio (q.v.). 
See Galeotto, Pbi2«cipe. 

DB CAJCB; John (1812-75). An Ameri- 
can naval officer, bom in New Jersey. He en- 
tered the «}rvice in 1827, became commander in 
1855, and commanded the Iroquois at the cap- 
ture of New Orleans in 1862. Afterward he 
played a gallant part in various actions on the 
Mississippi, especially under Farragut at Vicks- 
burg. He was rai^d to the rank of commodore 
in 1866 and retired in 1870 as rear admiral. 

DECAMP', Joseph Rodepeb (1858- ). 

An American figure and landscape painter. He 
was born in Cincinnati, Ohio; studied there 
under Buveneck, and at the Munich Academy. 
He established himself in Boston in 1893, and 
became an instructor in the school of the Bos- 
ton Museum of Pine Arts. He was elected to 
the Society of American Artists in 1888. Im- 
pressionism, modified by a realistic treatment 
and sureness and solidity of execution charac- 
terizes his paintings. He received the Temple 

f ild medal from the Pennsylvania Academy of 
ine Arts in 1899, honorable mention at the 
Paris Exposition of 1900 for a “Woman Drying 
her Hair” (now in the Cincinnati Museum), and 
a gold medal at the St. Louis Exposition in 
1904. He arousect great enthusiasm in Berlin 
in 1910 with “An Interior” and a “Lady Play- 
ing a Lute.” Other fine paintings by him are: 
“The New Gown” (Wilstach Gallery, Philadel- 
phia) ; “Sally” (Worcester Museum) ; a portrait 
of Dr. Horace Howard Furness and “Little 
Hotel” (Pennsylvania Academy, Philadelphia). 

DECAMPS, de-khN', Alexandke - Gabriel 
(1803-60). A French genre and landscape 
painter. He was born in Paris, March 3, 1803, 
and studied with Abel de Pujol, but was in no 
way restricted by the traditions of the conven- 
tional and classic in art. Of early instruction 
he had received little, regarding lessons “mo- 
notonous.” He preferred to grope his way 
alone, but in later years acknowledged himself 
handicapped for lack of early training. Once, 
visiting the studio of Millet, he exclaimed, “Ah! 
you are a lucky fellow ; you can do all you wish 
to do.” “The sting of his artistic conscience” 
was always with him, making him discontented 
and resth'ss even over his best work. Decamps’s 
genius finally expressed itself in landscape and 
genre, and in Oriental subjects which introduced 
both. His subjects were chiefly found in the 
streets, on the quays, and in the fields. He 
reveled in color and in effects of atmosphere and 
light, and he managed these qualities in his pic- 
tures in a fascinating manner. Before he 
visited the East, in 1827, he had painted sug- 
gestioM of the Orient, and five years before 
Delacroix he laid the foundation of the French 
school of Orientalism, His first paintings of 
genre subjects, exhibited in 1831, were so popu- 
lar that it was difficult for him to depart from 
that style of work, yet he aspired the his- 
torical in his nine sketches of the history of 
Bamson (Mus4e des Arts Deeoratifs, Paris) 
and made various unsuccessful attempts at 
monumental compositions. As a lands^pe 
painter, he sympathized with Constable and 
was lofty and di^ifled in his interpretation of 
nature, Li^t and atmosphere dominated his 
works — the modern note that was handed on to 
the M^hool of impr^mionists. Decamps liked to 
indulge in satirical work, and “The Monkey Ex- 


perts” and his trav^ti^ of Charl^ X display 
his skill in that direction. He touched the 
high-water mark of his popularity in 1839, in 
his exhibits at the Salon, where his “Caf4 in 
Asia,” “Street of a Ronmn Village,” “Children 
Flaring Near a Fountain,” and other examples 
of ms figure subjects and landscapes made him 
chevalier of the Legion of Honor, But the 
authority of the classic school and lack of ofll- 
cial recognition made Decamps uncertain of 
himself and discouraged with his profession. In 
this mood, and suffering besides from a nervous 
illness, he burned many of his works and re- 
tired to the country, neglecting art for many 
years. He lost his life, Aug. 22, 1860, as the 
result of an accident while riding to the hunt. 
Decamps has been worthily represented in the 
Louvre since 1903; the Wallace collection, Lon- 
don, possesses 28 of his pictures, and others are 
in the Metropolitan Museum, New York, the 
Brooklyn Institute, and many other European 
and American galleries. He left about 100 lith- 
ographs and 20 etchings. Consult the mono- 
graphs by Chaumelin (Marseilles, 1861); 
Moreau (Paris, 1869) ; Clement, in Les artistes 
celebres (ib., 1886) ; H4diard, in Les maitres 
de la litkographte (Le Mans, 1892) ; Im-Thurn, 
Scheffer et Decamps (Nimes, 1876) ; Chesneau, 
Movement moder^ en peinture: Decamps 
(Paris, 1861) ; Stranalian, Modern French Paint- 
ers (New York. 1888). 

DE CANDOLLE, de khn'd^l', Alphonse 
Ia)uis Pierre Pyrame (1806-93). A cele- 
brated botanist, son of Augustin Pyrame de 
Candolle. He was born in Paris. His early 
education, like that of his father, was obtained 
in Geneva, where the greater part of his life 
was spent. Besides making botanical investi- 
gations of his own, he continued his father’s 
monumental work, the Prodromus Bystematis 
Regm Vegetabths. His most important botani- 
cal writings are: Introduction d V etude de la 
hotanique (Paris, 1835) : Oeographtc hotamque 
(ib., 1855) ; Lois de la nomenclature hotanique 
(ib., 1867) ; La phytographie ou Vart de decrire 
les vegetaux (ib., 1880) ; Qrigine des plantes 
cultiv^es (ib., 1883). Besides these works he 
wrote a history of the sciences and scientists 
of the last two centuries (Geneva, 1872) and 
€‘dited the memoirs and souvenirs of his father 
(ib., 1862). 

DE CANDOLLE, Augustin Pyrame (1778- 
1841). A celebrated Swiss botanist. He was 
born in Geneva, Switzerland, where he obtained 
his early education. While still a youth, his 
ability to study and his attainments in litera- 
ture were in marked contrast to his weak con- 
stitution. The gracefulness of his verse led 
Florian to predict a future for him as a poet. 
Law and medicine at first attracted him, but 
his love of plants, which had been aroused in 
1792, while he was living with his mother in a 
village during the siege of Geneva, and which 
had been growing, through the influence of 
Saussure and especially of Vaucher, led him to 
adopt the study of botany as his life work. In 
1796 he remov^ to Paris, where his first works, 
Historta Pkm^arum Suceulmlarum (Paris, 
1799) and Astmgalogia (ib., 1802), attracted 
the attention and gained Mm the friendship of 
scientists, among whom were Cuvier, to who^ 
chair in the Coll4^ de France he was elected in 
1802; and Lamarck, who intrusted to him the 
publication of Flore Fmn^ise (ib., 1803-15), 
in the intrtriuction of which work he elabora^ 
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mimem of plant 

ela^ificaticm as op^^d to the finna^ao ©r ar- 
tificiai system. In 1804 the medical faculty of 
Paris awarded him the degree of M.B. B^in* 
niag^ with 18(W, be spent six summers in the 
sendee of the government making a totanical 
and agricultaral survey of the entire comatry, 
a report of which appeared in 1813. In 1807 
he b^me botanist and director of the botani- 
cal garden in the medical faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Montpellier* and three years later was 
transferred to the newly created chair of botany 
in the science faculty. * During this incumbency 
he published TMotit Himmtmre de la bota- 
mque (Montpellier, 1813; 2d ed„ 1810; reprint, 
1844) — a work that greatly extended his repu- 
tation and the popularity of the natural methoil 
of plant classification. In 1816 he accepteti the 
newly founded chair of natural science and, 
conjointly with his son, the directorship of the 
botanical garden at Geneva, which ofliccs lie 
held until 1834, when hia son succiHHled him. 
He spent the remainder of his life in Geneva. 
In 1824 he commenced the Prodromm Sysie- 
mutis Regni Vegetabilis (Paris, 1824-74). basfd 
upon a former work {Regni Vegetahths Sys- 
tema \atvralc), which had been planned upon 
too prodigious a scale for one man to complete, 
and of which only two volumes were publisiicd. 
in 1819 and 1821 respectively. Even of tins 
more condensed work he was able to complete 
only seven volumes; the remaining 14 are tlie 
work of his son. He puhljsiied other books and 
pamplileta, whose value, though eonsiderahle, 
is eclipsed by the works already mentioned. 
As a lecturer he exerted a wide influence and 
as a citiren was highly esteemed. Among the 
numerous honors awarded him was the cross 
of the Legion of Honor, whicli he received from 
Louis Philippe. 

DECAP^ODA (Neo-Lat, nom, pi., from Gk. 
Se/ciiroes, dekapous, from 5e»,'a, deka, ten iroit, 
pom, foot) 1. The liirgest and most impor- 
tant order of mabieostracan crustaceans, distin- 
guished by the fact that the carapace is firmly 
grown to the dorsal side of all the thoracic seg- 
ments, and that the last five pairs of thoracic 
appendages serve as walking fiM*t, while the 
first three pairs are mouth organs. All of the 
crustaceans ordinarily used for food (crabs, 
lobsters, shrimps, and prawns) are decapods. 
Many hundred species are known, and they are 
found in all parts of the world, on land and in 
fresh water, but chiefly in the sea. The deca- 
pods contain three groups — the long-tailed 
(Macrura), the short-tailed (Brachyura), and 
the peculiar- tailed (Anomura). The first has the 
abdomen long and covered by a hard shell, and 
the lobster, crayfish, prawm, etc., are good illus- 
trations; the second suborder has the abdomen 
very short and w^eak (this group is made up 
of the crabs) ; while the third includes the her- 
mit crabs, which seem to be intermediate be- 
tween the others. See Cbab; CJbustacea, 
Lobster. 

2. A suborder of dibranchiate cephalopods, 
Having 10 arms, the squids. See CephaI/OPODA , 
SQrro; and Colored Plate of Octopods A^'D 
Decapobs. 

DECAP'OlilS (Lat., from Gk. AeiofiroXtt, De- 
kapoUs = Biica, ten, w6ikts, a city ) . A g^>|^ph- 
ical term used in Josephus (e.g., Wars, iii, ix, 
7), the Kew Testament (Matt. iv. 25; Mark v. 
20; vii. 31), and other ancient writinp^ to 
designate rertain districts in and near Pales- 


tine, situate mainly ©f Ike Jordim, 
De^polis was a confedeiacy, or 
nally of 10 citi^ though me number was not 
«>nstant, apparently havii^ been increaiwd in 
the second eentu^. The details of the histoiy 
of the confederation are somevrhat 4^>»o«re. Its 
outlines can be r«fovered, however, with a 
good degree of certainty. 

When Alexander the Great conquered the 
East (331 11 .C.), the ancient Semitic world was 
at once opened to the influences of Greek eivilL 
ration. Many of Alexander’s veterans cither 
settled in cities already founded or established 
new ones for themselves. Palestine, outside 
of Judiea proper, was not exempt from this 
movement, and soon here and there tliroughout 
the ancient Hebrew territory numerous Greek 
eititHi eame into emstencc. ‘ These cities, all 
constituted after the same general idea of the 
Greek poltft, were centres of Greek culture. 
During tlie Maceabean War of Independence 
(167-141 nc.), wagiKi by the Jew*s against the 
Greck-Syrian King^lom, the sympathies of these 
cities were with »Syria. Consequently, with the 
triumph of the .lews, and especially during 
the reigns of the Asmoncan princes, John Hyr- 
canus^ (135-105 B.c.) and Alexander Janmeus 
(104-78 B.C.), they suffered great hardship, in 
many cases being deprived of their independ- 
ence. In 63 B.r., when Pompey took chargt* 
of affairs in Syria and Palestine in the name 
of Rome, he fn^cd them from the Jewish yoke. 
It was probably at this time that 10 of these 
cities formeil tlie league known as the Dwapo- 
lis. The charter nienil>ers seem to have been 
Seythopolifi (Reisdn, the only one west of the 
Jordan). Dion,, Pella (Fahxi), Gadara {Pmm 
Ket^), Hippos {Sumeh), Gerasa (JerAoh), 
Philadelphia {'Amman) , Damascus, Raphana, 
and Kanatha {Kanatcdt). Such, at least, is 
the list given by our earliest aiitbority, Pliny 
the Elder {Ihst. Kat. v, 18), in the first cen- 
tury; though it must be remembercHl that this 
list represents only the cities which belonged 
to the confederation in Pliny's time. There is 
strong r<*ason to liclieve that Damascus was not 
one of the original group, lying too far to the 
nortli, but that in its place was Abila, generallj 
reckoned as a later addition. It is also debated 
wh<‘tlier Raphana or Bamaria is to be considered 
as one of the primary number. (Consult Hblscber, 
pp. 07 f. ) The geographer Ptolemy, in the sec- 
ond century, omits Raphana, but adds nine other 
nanii'S, most of them of cities belonging to the 
district just south of Damascus, making 18 
in all constituting the league in his time. The 
purpose of the confederation was in part to 
secure better protection against enemies, such 
ns the .Tews and the Arabian tribes, who were 
naturally hostile to Roman and Greek influ- 
ences. Another equally powerful motiv«- was the 
desire to obtain better trade advantages. The 
members of the league were all situated on 
trade routes, and the influence they exerted is 
seen in the passing over from Greek into He- 
brew of many eommiurcial terms and names. 
Each one of these cities covered with its juris- 
diction a large adjacent district. Yet the De- 
eapolis was not one solid territory, bat between 
the districts belonging to the respective cities 
were large tracts governed by the various 
tetrarehies, or other forms of government per- 
mitted by Rome to exist under her general su- 
pervision. Tlie moat compact part of the De- 
capolis lay just south and east of the Sea of 
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Bere the repons of S^'^opolb, we«t 
»f the JofdsA and on the main line of commmii* 
ation with the Ea«t-Jordan territory, of Hip- 
io«, «a»t of the Sea of Galil<^, and of Qadara, 
south of Hippos, m the Hieronmx (the an- 
ient yarmdfc), were contignons, each posfiKjss- 
ng a section of the shore of the lake. South 
tf Gadara, bordering on the Jordan valley, 
rere Pella and Pion, which, from their Mace- 
lonian names, were both probably founded by 
Alexander's veterans. Ea^ of these were the 
listricts belonging to Abila, on the Hicromax; 
>rasa, farth€*r south and very extensive; and 
Philadelphia, the ancient tto^bhah- Ammon (Deut. 
ii. 11), the most southern member of the 
eague. To the northeast were the cities Kana- 
d»a, the ancient Kmath (Num. xxxii. 42), both 
m the western slope of the Haurftn Hills, and 
Damascus. Other members, such as Edrei and 
Bosra, though old eiti«*s, uere late additions 
Mid carried the influence of the league east- 
ward, south of the Hauran. 

As to their political constitution, it seems to 
have been of an unc«*rtain character. The inde- 
pendence to whicli they were restored by Pom- 
pey gave them the right to elect communal 
councils, to com money, to offer asylum, to 
hold and aclministi't property m the surround- 
ing territory, and to associate togetlier for 
defense and trade. At the same time the ad- 
ministration of their affairs was subject to 
review by the Governor of Syria , their corns 
bore the Imperial image; tliey were subject 
to taxation by Rome and to service in her mili- 
tary system; and even their political connec- 
tions were determinable by the Emperor, as 
when, in ,‘iO ii.c., AugU'+tus transferred some 
of them from tlie Province of Syria to the direct 
control of Herod. 

From the organization of the league until 
the tiiird century — a period of nearly 300 years 
— tlie Dt’capolitan country was ex(‘eedmgly pros- 
perous. When Trajan organized the Province 
of Arabia (106 B.C.), the security of the region 
was assured, commerce expanded, literature and 
art flourish<*d, and in all conditions tins was 
one of the most favored regions of the Empire. 
Of the cities making up the league, some were 
of more than ordinary size and importance. 
The ruins of Gerasa are very extensive; the 
amphitheatre of Pliiladelphia had a seating 
capacity of more tlian 7000; Gerasa had a 
fMtumarhia. Greater than any of these, in Jose- 
phus’ day, was Scythopolis, the ancient Beth- 
JHhmn (dosh, xvii. 11), west of th<* Jordan, 
famous for ite linen manufactures. The con- 
federation seems to have dissolved gradually. 
Borne of the cities bet‘ame incorporated wdth 
the Province of Arabia; others maintained their 
independent position until the break-up of the 
Homan Empire. 

Consult; Sehiirer, flintory of ike Jmeieh 
Peopte in the Timen of Jemte Christ (5 vols.. 
New York, 1883) ; G. A. Smith, The Jffisforiccil 
Ge^ffraphp of the Bolp Land (11th ed., 1904) ; 
HOlscher, PatSstma i* der persischen und 
hellmistLfehm Zdt (Berlin, 1903) ; Schumacher, 
Acroa# the Jmdan (Tamdon, 1899). 

3>S CAI^JkGHAC, de kit-s&'nyik^, Pain. 
OBAHim See Q&Amm. 

BECAOTB. A city and the county seat of 
Morgan Go,, Ala., on tfie south bank of' the Ten- 
nessee* River, about 18 miles alrove the Mw^le 
Bhoals, and on the Louisville and Nashville and 
the Southern railroads (Map; Alabama, B 1). 


It has ^pair diops of the Louisville and 
Nashville, car works, engine works, tannery, 
bottling plants, and manufactures of lumber, 
sashes and blinds, fertilizers, cigars, flour, cot- 
tonseed oil, and various other products. There 
are two infirmaries, a h<»pital, and a Federal 
building. Pop., 1890, 2765; 1900, 3114; 1910, 
4228. 

BECATCTB. A town and the county ^t of 
De Kalb Co., Ga., 6 miles east-northeast of 
Atlanta, on the Georgia Railroad (Map: Geor- 
gia, B 2). It is a popular r^idential place 
and contains the Agnes Scott College (Presby- 
terian) for women, the Donald Frazer (Pres- 
byterian) High School for boys, and a Carnegie 
library. Here, on July 20, 1864, the battle of 
Peachtree Creek (q.v.) w'as fought, the Con- 
federates, under General Hood, attacking un- 
suecessfiilly part of Sherman’s army under Gen- 
erals Thomas and Schofield. Decatur, named 
after Commodore Stephen Decatur, wms settled 
and incorporated in 1823. The water works 
are owmed by the town. Pop., 1900, 1418; 
1910, 2466. 

DECA'TXTR. A city and the county seat of 
Macon Co., 111., 38 miles east of Springfield 
and 173 eouthvvest of Chicago, on the Sand- 
men River, and on the Illinois Central, the 
Wabash, the Cincinnati, Hamilton, and Day- 
ton, and the Vandalia railroads (Map. Illi- 
nois, D 4). It contains a Carnegie library, 
Fairview, Lincoln, Nelson, and Torrence parks, 
a hospital, a home for aged and orphans, and 
James IMillikin University, founded in 1901 
The city is in a fertile agricultural region and, 
ow'ing to its exceptional railroad facilities, has 
large trade and shipping interests, particularly 
in grain. It is also an important industrial 
centre, manufacturing iron, soda fountains, corn 
bhellers, starch, corn flour, meal, hominy, plumb- 
ing, water-works equipment, eh ctric-light fix- 
tures, coffins, etc, Dt'catiir adopted the com- 
mission form of government in 1911, consist- 
ing of a mayor and four commissioners elected 
every four years. The water works and electric- 
light plant are owned and operated by the 
munieipality. Deeatur was settled in 18,30 and 
incorporated six years later. Lincoln received 
his first indorsement as presidential candidate 
at the Illinois Republican Convention, held here 
on May 6, 1860. Decatur is also the birth- 
place of the Grand Anny of the Republic, Post 
1 having been organized here on April 6, 1866. 
Pop., 1900, 20,754; 1910, 31,140, 1914 (est.), 
37,525. 

BECA'TUB. A city and the county seat of 
Adams Co., Ind , 21 miles southeast of Fort 
Wayne, on St. Mary’s River, and on the Toh^do, 
St. I.iOui8, and Western, the Erie, and the Grand 
Rapids and Indiana railroads (Map; Indiana, 
E 2). It has several fine stone quarries, head- 
ing, handle, and hoop factories, and manufac- 
tures of lumber in various products, machinery, 
tiles, sugar, saddlery, fepces, furnaces, and 
gloves. There is a ' Carnegie libraiy* and a 
Knights of Pythias home. Decatur was settled 
in 1840 and incorporated in 1882. The gov- 
ernment is administered by a mayor, elected 
every four years, and a city council. The city 
owns and operates its water works and electric- 
light plant. Pop., 1900, 4142; 1910, 4471. 

BECATtTB. A city and the county seat of 
WiiE^ Co., Tex., 40 miles north by of Fort 
Worth, on the Fort Worth and Denver City 
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(Mmpi T^iw, D S). It in the »eat of 
Hee^tBr Baptist College and ecmtaiiui a 
paric and fine c^Hirtibon^. The cit^ Is the 
eButwe of & corn and eo^n-gitwing r^on and 
haa cott<m gins, a ctrttonaeM-oU mill, a fading 
mill, a cmnnii^ factmry, a floor mill, and an 
plant.^ IdmestoDe is extensively quarried 
in the vicinity. B^atnr owns its wa^ worka 
and electric-light plant. Pop,, 1900, 15025 
1910, 1051. 

BECATBB, Stephih (1751-1^). An 
American naval offi^r, born in Newport, R. 1., 
of French ancestry. He early went to ^a on a 
merchantman and during the Revolution ccan- 
mand^ privateera In 1798 he became a cap- 
tain and was put in charge of the Delatmre, 
20 guns, with which he captured two French 
privateers. In 1801 he left the navy and went 
into business in Philadelphia. His son Stephen 
attained gr^t distinction in the navy. 

BECATCTB, Stephejt ( 1779-1 820 K An 
American naval officer, born in Sinnepuxent, 
Md., Jan. 5, 1779. He entered the navy as mid- 
shipman on board the Untied Staten in 1798. In 
November, 1803, he had command of the Norfolk 
and afterward of the Enterprise On Feb. 10, 
1804, at the head of a small party, he made 
a dash into the harbor of Tripoli and burned the 
frigate Pktfadefphta, which had fallen into the 
hands of the Tripolitans. In recognition of 
this act, which Admiral Nelson pronounced “the 
most daring of the age,” he was made captain 
and was presented with a sword. Decatur had 
much m<»re hard fighting in the harbor and 
neighborhood of Tripoli and in all cases showed 
the utmost daring and braviTV. In 1812 he was 
in command, as commotlore, of a squadron off 
the Atlantic coast and on Ochdier 25, in the 
Umted Siates, captureil the English frigate 
Maeedoman. From 1813 till the summer of 
1814 he was forced by a British blockading 
squadron much superior to his own to remain 
in the harbor of New London. In January, 
1815, he attempted to get to sea from New 
York with a small ‘wpiadron. His flagship, the 
President, was injured by striking on the bar 
at Sandy Hook. He had not proceeded far 
when he was pursued and forced to engage in an 
unequal fight. He was finally overpowered and 
compelled to surrender and was taken to Ber- 
muda with his frigate. He was soon paroled 
and in May, 1815, sailed from New York as 
commander of three frigates, one sloop, and six 
brigs and schooners, to operate against Algiers. 
He captured two important vessels; but the 
war was soon concluded by a treaty abolishing 
the demand upon the United States for tribute 
and giving up all prisoners. He made similar 
arrangements with the rulers of Tunis and 
Tripoli and thus put an end to the enslaving 
of the Americans by the corsairs of those coun- 
tries. In November, 1815, he was made navy 
commissioner, with Uommodore Rockers and 
Porter, holding the office until his death, March 
22, 1820, in a duel at Bladensburg, near Wash- 
ington, with Commodore James Barron (q.v.l. 
Consult the Life by Mackenizie (Boston, 1846), 
and Bmdy, Steph^ Dm^tur (ib,, 1900). His 
nephew, Stephen (1815-76), was commodore in 
the United States navy. 

de-kftsE', Enm, Dec (1780-1860). 
A French statesman. He began his oir^r as a 
lawyer, became a |ud|^ in Paris, and in 18(W 
was ^lled to Holland by King Louis, who 


esteened hte M^y as Ms trusted 
Aiterwsj^ h& bM^ame s^retoiy to Napo^^% 
nu^iier, Letiiia Bonaqsaite^ and the ^me y^ 
0>ungel to til® Court of Apj^sls. He |oia^ the 
Bourbons after the restoration and won the 
favor of Louis XVIII, who made him Pmleet M 
Police, Minister of Poli«&, and in 1818 Prime 
Minister. He carrlwi out a number of lileral 
measures, hut did not si^eed la pluming the 
radicals, and at the same time incurred the 
enmity of the ultraroyallsts, who availed them- 
selves of the murder of the Due d© Berry in 
1820 to accuse Demwm of wmplicity in the 
crime, alleging that his revolutionary policy 
had instigated the assassin to his deed. The 
King acceptcMi his minister’s resignation with 
great reluctance, made him a duke, and sent 
him as Ambassador to England. Having re- 
turned in 1821, Decaiws took part in all im- 
portant debates in the Chamber of Peers, oppos- 
ing the government, and after the revolution 
of 1830 supported the Orleans dynasty. He 
retired from public life in 1848 and thereafter 
devote‘d himself to the administration of his 
estates. Consult E. Daudet, Louts XVlll et lo 
due Decades (Paris, 1899). 

BBCAZES, I^ris Charles Elie Amanieu, 
Due i)E GLiicKSBERU (1819-86). A French 
diplomat, born in Paris. His father was the 
statesman Elie Decazes, and through his influ- 
ence Deeazes became Secretary to the Embassy 
in London, and afterward Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary t(‘ Spain and Portugal. The revolution 
of 1848 forced him to retire to private life, but 
he remained a devoted Orleanist and always 
hoped for a restoration of the dynasty. In 
1871 he was elwted a deputy to the Aimembly, 
and in 1873, after being for* a short time Am- 
bassador at London, he was given the portfolio 
of Foreign Affairs. He was retired in 1877 
and failed in subsequent efforts to return to 
political life. 

BEC'CAN (Hind, dakhan, Prak, dakkhann, 
Rkt. dakmna, southern, pertaining to the right 
band, from daksa, right hand, eoiirn'cted with 
Ck. demos, Lat. dexter, right). A term 

sometimes applied to the peninsula of India 
(Map: .\sia. J 7), south of the river Kerbudda, 
but HOW' generally restricted to the portion 
l»ounded on the north by the Nerbudda and on 
the south by the river Kistna or Krishna. The 
name is also applied to the entire triangular 
plateau which forma the larger part of the 
Asiatic peninsula of India and is the official des- 
ignation of a division of the Bombay Province. 

DECCAH HEMP. See Hiiuscui. 

DECEASED WIPERS SISTEB. See Affin- 
ity; Consanguinity; Marriage. 

DECEBALHS, d^-s^b'A-lfla from Ok. 

Aoc^^aXor, Bekebalos ; perhaps a title of honor, 
e<juivalent to king). A king of Etecia, a mili- 
tary leader of much ability, for y«mr8 a formi- 
dable enemy of Rome. He crcMsed the Danube 
during Dmnitian^s relfpi, overran Mcesia. and 
defeat^ the Imperial army under Cornelius 
Fuscus. lAiter he forced Domitian to conclude 
a treaty by which Iknaitian was to pay an an- 
nual tribute. He was completely overthrown 
by Trajan in 105 a.d., and his territories were 
r^uced to a Roman proving*. He committed 
suicide to escai^ ^pture by the cmiquerors, 
about 106. See Daoa; Trajan. 

Dl^E^EHT {TjsX. deeedem, from deeedere, 
to depart, die). Strictly, a dying person; in 
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and Ammcatt law, a dee^arf person — 
tike term teing employed only in eonneetion with 
the paaiing of the estate of such person, or the 
admmistration thereof. When the estate in 
qtiesiimi is dispose of by wdll, the decedent is 
properly described as “testator,” or “devisor,” 
and thus the term “decedent” has come to ^ 
commonly appropriated to a person dyii^ intes- 
tete. At thus restricted, de^dents’ estates 
come under the operation of two distinct sets 
of rules, which, though now usually embodied 
in statute form, do not depart in essential par- 
ticulars from the common-law doctrines in 
which they originated. These rules are, first, 
that the real estate of a d^edent shall descend 
to his heir, and, iwswnd, that his personal prop- 
erty shall pass to his personal representative 
for purposes of administration and distribution. 
This personal repr^entative may or may not 
be a person entitled to share in the ultimate 
distribution of the property, and under some 
cir cum stances the duty of administration is 
undertaken by the state. In the early history 
of the law in England it devolved upon the 
church, the right of administering upon the 
estate of a deeerient being vested in the bishop 
of the diocese in which he died, such administra- 
tion, together with the probate of wills, consti- 
tuting an important part of the ordinary juris- 
diction of the e^lesiastical courts. This juris- 
diction has now been assumed by the High 
Court of .lusticie in England. In the United 
States it is commonly exercised by local tribu- 
nals of the rank of county courts, known, 
variously, as surrcgate's’ courts, proliate courts, 
orphans’ courts, and the like. See those titles; 
also Descent; Distbibui ion ; Heir, Peksonal 
Represe.ntative; Executor, Aoministbation. 

DECEIT. In law, a misrepresentation or 
other device or contrivance by which one man 
intentionally deceives another to the legal in- 
jury or damage of the latter. The deceit need 
not be aceomplished by any spoken or written 
words or by any positive statement or repre- 
sentation; but the concealment of any fact or 
cireumBtanee which the deceiver is under a legal 
obligation to disclose, or his mere silence con- 
cerning it when the circumstances are such as 
to put upon him an obligation to speak, amount 
to deceit us fully as if positive misrepresenta- 
tion was made. But mere silence concerning 
matter which there is no obligation to disclose 
is not generally deeeit, even though the party 
misled may be known to be acting upon a false 
idea as to those facts. Deceit involves as a 
necessary element the mfetiftaa to deceive in a 
matter in which the dweived party has a right 
to know the truth and rely upon it. Without 
this intent a misrepresentation mlj^t amount 
to a l<^al mistake, but w'ould not be a basis for 
an allegation of the tort of fraud. 

If the party deeeivt^ be in a position such 
that by the exercise of due caution or diligence, 
or by duly taking advantage of matters open to 
his imowdedge, he would not have l^n deceived, 
there is no legal deeeit, even though his imson 
for failiiig to take reasonable care was due to 
his confidence in the honesty of the party by 
whom he is deceived. If. however, he is* dis- 
suaded from the ^^ercise of his caution by the 
actions of the other party intmided so to dis- 
suade him, thete is deceit. The misrepresenta- 
tion or misleading must be in resp^it of matters 
material te the teaasaction concerned, and must 


be relied iqam to the d«^lvcd party’s prejndi^ 
in the same transaction in order to lay a basis 
for an action. Misreprei^ntatlons as to matters 
of law are not generally sufficient to lay a basis 
for an action, although the circumstances may 
be such as to make th^ so. Reckless sta^ 
ments, made without any re^rd to whether 
they are true or not, or false statements, made 
in the belief that they are true when the party 
making them is legally bound to know and state 
the true facts, are legally deceitful. But mere 
expressions of opinion, or of anticipation as to 
what will happen in the future, is not dec^t. 

Deceit is a necessary element of a fraud, and 
no exact or absolute definition or statement can 
be given of what is deceit, except in a general 
way, as above. See Fraud. 

DE CELLES, de sSF, Alfred Duclos ( 1843- 
). A Canadian author. He was born at 
St. Laurent, P. Q., and was educated at Que- 
bec Seminary and Laval University, where he 
graduated in 1867. He was called to the 
bar in 1873, but left law for journalism 
and successively edited three conservative news- 
papers, Le Journal de Quebec, La Minerve, and 
L*Optnton Puhlxque. In 1880-85 he was assist- 
ant librarian, and after 1885 librarian, of the 
Dominion Parliament. He was elected a fellow 
of the Royal Society of Canada, was appointed 
by the French government an officer of Pub- 
lic Instruction (1896), and a chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor (1903), and in 1907 was cre- 
ate C.M.G. His principal publications are; 
La crtae du regime parlementaxre (1888) , A la 
conquite de la hberte en France et au Canada 
(1890); Les constitutions du Canada (1890); 
Les Etats Urns, ortgtne, tnshtuUona, devcloppe- 
ment (1896), crowned by the French Acad- 
emy of Political and Moral Sciences; Papineau, 
Cartier (1905); Cartier et son temps (1907); 
Lafontatne et son temps (1907). 

DECEMBER. See Month. 

DECEM'VIRI (Lat., board of ten men, 
from decern, ten lir, man). The most famous 
body with this title were the 10 'persons ap- 
pointed at Rome (4.51 bc. ) to draiv up a code 
of laws. The basis of their work was the 
information collected by three commissioners 
who were sent for that purpose to Greece (455- 
452). On the return of the commissioners a 
violent dispute arose between the patricians and 
the plebeians as to which of the orders should be 
intrusted with the revision of the laws. The 
dispute ended in favor of the patricians, and 10 
patrician lawgivers were consequently appointed, 
to whom, moreover, the whole government of 
the state was intrusted during the year for 
which they were to hold office (4.51). The w'ork 
of legislation was carried on with zeal and suc- 
cess, and the state was governed with prudence 
and moderation. Ten “Tables” of laws were 
adopted in 451. Their labors not being quite 
finished, a new b«iy of decemviri was appointed, 
only one of whom, the notorious Appius Claudius 
Crassus (q.v.), had belonged to the previous 
commission. Two more ‘Tables” were adopted. 
In their magisterial and executive capacities, 
however, the new decmnviri acted in the most 
tyrannical manner. In pla^ of the fasces (q.v.) 
without the axe being carried only before the 
decemvir who pr^ided for tte day, as in the 
previous year, each decemvir was now attended 
by 12 licters, who carried not only Hms rods, but 
the axe, which the embl«n of power over 
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We 1 ^ Wliatt the term of tiielr ep- 

poiatm^ eq^irei, the deoemiriri rcftmed either 
to re^a or to allow mie^^rs to be appointed 
to them. At l€iigth the aetion of Appitie Clan* 
dias in the matter of Virginia brought affairs to 
a dunax. A popnlar insurrection brdce forth, 
the decemviri were driven from their office, and 
the tribunes and other wdinary magis^t^ of 
the Republic were reappointed. The “Twelve 
Tables/* however, rranainwi in f or<». { See 

Twelve Tables, Law of the.) Consult Momm* 
Btsfory of Rome, Eng. trans, by Dickson 
(New York, 1883), and Greenridge, Roimm 
Public Ltfe (London, 1901). 

The Decemmri Socria FaciundU, *0)mmi8- 
sioners for the Performance of Sacred Rites,’ 
first appointed in 367 b.c., had the charge of 
the Sibylline Books (see Sibyl) and of the 
celebration of certain games in honor of Apollo 
and of the Secular Games (q.v.), which Augustus 
did most to make famous. 

DECElSrNA*XIA. See Decennial Games. 

D£CEK^!1^IAL GAMES (Lat. Decennia or 
Decennalta, nom. pL, from decern, ten -|- annue, 
year). The games celebrated in ancient Rome, 
every 10 years, to commemorate the nominal 
refusal of Augustus to be Emperor for life and 
his preference for reelection once in 10 years. 
They were maintained as a popular amusement 
until the last days of the Empire. 

DECEPTION.* See FRArn; Deceit. 

DECEPTION ISLAND. One of the South 
Shetland Islands in the Antarctic Ocean, situated 
in lat 62* 55* S. and long. 60® 35' W. It was 
formed from a volcano whose cone rises about 
1800 feet above sea level. On the southeast 
side the cone wall is broken by an opening about 
600 feet wide, through which the sea has flooded 
the crater, forming a lake harbor (called Port 
Foster) which is approximately circular, about 
5 miles in diameter, and about 05 fathoms deep. 

DE CESARE, dft chh'z^i-rft, Carlo (1824- 
) . An Italian political economist and legis- 
lator. He was born at Spinnazola, Province of 
Bari, and studied at Naples. He became Sec- 
retary General of tlie Neapolitan Finances in 
1880* and of Agriculture, Industry, and Com- 
merce in 1868. His works include* U mondo 
dttle ed tndustruile nel XIX secolo (1857); 
Del potere temporale del Papa (2d ed., 1861); 
Jl prtmo untfarto ttaltano (2d ed., 1861) ; La 
Dermama moderna (2d ed., 1874). 

DECHAMire, de-shkN', Adolphe (1807-75). 
A Belgian statesman, born at Melle, East Flan- 
ders. He became Governor of the Province of 
Luxembourg in 1842, Minister of Public Works 
in 1843, and Minister of Foreign Affairs in 
1845. He was the foremost promoter of rail- 
road communication in Belgium and, in asso- 
ciation with De Decker, was the founder of the 
Revue de BnmelleB, a Catholic organ which 
exerted a marked influence from 1837 to 1850. 
From 1847 to 1864 he was leader of the Catho- 
lic minority, when, after an attempt to organize 
a Liberal ministry, he retired from politics. He 
had considerable ability as a writer, and a 
thorongh familiarity with the political condi- 
tions of his time, as evidenced by his works, 
which include; La ffcoond Efnpive (1859) ; 
UBmpire et l*An§leterre (i860) ; La France ei 
t*AUemapne (1865); Le Prince de Biemarck et 
Vmtreme dee trtm empereure (1873). 

DE CMArMMMm, Fovis. See Puns m 
Chataiij?es. 


DWSSS, fifteen, yon 

A German g^l<^st and engine, b<^ In Bef« 
lin. He studied lor «Hiie time at the univ^ral^ 
of that eity, but senm devote himsdf to prac- 
tical mining, and subtequenHy Infld a numb^ 
of important govemment offltois. In 1884 he 
was made pnrfessor of mining ei^ginwring in 
Berlin and in 1841 director of mines at &na. 
Besides a number of valuable g^lcfical maps, 
Decben’e published works include; 

Umrieae der Rhmi^nde mdecken Baml and 
Maine (2 vols., 1825) ; Orngnoetimke Mmchrei* 
bung dee Siebengebirgee (1852); Die mteburm 
Mtneralien und Oebwgmrtm im Dmtmhm 
Re%ch, nebet eimr phgeiographieehm' und pw>#- 
nositechm Vebereicht des Oehwtee (1873). He 
was also for many years editor of the Arohtv 
fur Mineral ogie, Geognoeie, Berghau- und Hitt* 
tenkunde, and he published a ^logical map of 
Rhenish Prussia and Westph^ia in 1855'-82. 
His investigations of the geological structure of 
these regions formed his chief contribution to 
science. 

DECHY, dR'K^, Moritz von (1851- ). 

A Hungarian explorer. He was iHjrn in Biida- 
pe.st and was educated there and in Vienna, 
where he studied law, but he devoted himself 
to geography and mountaineering. In 1876 he 
was Hungarian commissioner to the Interna- 
tional Geographical Congress in Paris. In 
1878 witli a Swiss guide he made an attempt to 
get to Tibet. In 1884. with Swiss and Tiro! 
guides and a party of geologists and botanists, 
he made a remarkable tour of the Caucasus, 
which was followed by several other journeys In 
which his party made a thorough study of the 
mountains and climbed many high peaks. He 
wrote an elaborate book on the Caucasus in 
three volumes, which was published in German 
and in Hungarian (1905-07). 

DECIircrOHS plants (Lat. deHduue, fall- 
ing down or off, from de, away -p cadrre, to 
fall). Plants wliich have organs that are shed 
periodically. The term “deciduous” is applied 
in particular to those trees and shrubs that 
shed their leaves at the approach of a season 
of cold or drought. See Duration; Forest; 
Tree. 

DECIDDOtrS TEETH. See Teeth. 

DECIMA. See Deshima. 

DECTMAL FRACTION. See Fraction. 

DECIMAL NOTATION. See Notation. 

DECIMALS, Repeating. See Circulating 
Decimals. 

DECIMAL SYSTEM (from Lat. dedmue, 
tenth), A name applied to a system of nu- 
meration or to a system of measures such as 
weights, money, etc., in which the standard unit 
is divided into tenths, hundredths, etc., for 
the denominations below it, and multiplied by 
10, 100, etc., for thc«e above it. An excellent 
example is that of the international metric 
system of measurwi. The meter (approximately 
39.37 inches in length) is the unit of linear 
n««8ure and sefv«« as a foundation for the 
measures of length, surface, volume, capacity, 
and weight. For the higher denominations the 
Greek dcSba, hekto, kUo, myria, are prefixed to 
signify the multiples 10, 100, lOW, 10,000, 
respectively. Thus, 1 dekameter = 10 
1 hektometer = 100 meters, and so on. On the 
other hand, the Latin prefixes deci, emti, milU, 
are used to express divisions by 10, ICNO, eto., 
and thus furnish names for the lower denom- 
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1 Af^lmeter = ^ of a n^fcer; 
1 cetttiin^«r = xh ^ meter. Similarly 
with wmmj; the franc being the unit, a 4ecinie 
is the tenth part of a franc, and a centime 
the hundredth part. The moaetaiy system of 
the tJnitid Stat«^ of America, like that of 
nearly every civilissed country except England, 
is deeimaL Indeed, the numerical system in 
general use the world over is the most notable 
example of a decimal arrangement. It is based 
upon the 10 fingers 'used in primitive counting. 
See Mfteio System; '^uumAus; Notation; 
Fraction, 

BEC'IUA^nON {Fr. dSeimation, Lat. deci^ 
maiiOf from to decimate*, from decern, 

tt*n). A punishment sometimes inftieted in 
the armies of ancient Rome. In instanec*a where 
a crime had been committed by soldiers en 
masse, which would merit death in the in- 
dividual, one-tt*nth of the whole number would 
he put to death. The individuals were selected 
by lot. 

DE CISNEBOS, de sls-nfi'rfis, Eleonora, 
CouNTESp (1878- ). An American prima 

donna, born in New York City, She studied 
singing under Mnie. Murio Celli in New York, 
and made her d4but at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in 1899. In the following >ear slie was 
married to Count Francois G. de Cisneros. Be- 
tween IfiOO and 1906 siie sang in more than 
40 operatic rOles in Rome, Milan, Madrid, Lis- 
bon, Vienna, St. Peteraburg, London, and Rio 
de Janeiro, In 1907 she was Oncar Haramer- 
stein’s leading mer.zo soprano at the Manhattan 
Opera House, New York. 

EECIUS, dP'shl-fta, Gaius Mes.sii’s Quintus 
Tiiaianuh. a Roman Emperor (201-2.')1 a3.). 
He was a native of Pannonia, of Illyrian stock. 
He commanded the troops of the Emperor 
Philippus on the Danula*. In 249, his soldiers 
in Mrnsia revoIt**d and forced him, against his 
will, to proclaim himself Emperor and lead 
them into Italy. Pliilippua marched against 
him, but was slain in battle near Verona. In 
2.50^ Deeiua ordered all Christians to renounce 
their faith, and a cruel perH(*eiition ensued, 
notably at Rome, Carthage, Alexandria, Jeru- 
salem, and Antioch. Fahianus, Bishop of Rome, 
was martyred on January 20, Cyprian, Bishop 
of Carthage, was forced to leave his see, and 
the bishops of Alexandria and Antwh perished 
in prison. The great Origen also was cast into 
prison and tortured in Cwsarea. In the fol- 
lowing year (251) Decius was called to Thrace 
to check a great invahion of the Goths, but was 
abandoned by his general, Trebonianus Gallua, 
who sought the throne for himself, and Deems, 
together with his son, perislied in battle. Con- 
sult Gibbon, Dmtiiw and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, chap. x. 

BE^dirs itirs, PiTBLiFg^ Father, son, and 
gmndsmi, famous consuls and generals of the 
Rmnan liepuhllc. The first commanded the 
Roman army in the Latin War (340 me.). 
Just before a battle was fought at Veseris, near 
Vesuvius, he was t<»ld in a vision that the army 
of one side and the ^neral of the other were 
devoted to the gods of the dead. Accoi^ngly 
Dectus exposed himself to the attack of the 
enemy and lost his own life that the hostile 
army might be destroyed. The son found him- 
self in a similar position at the battle of 
Sentinum (295 b.c.K when his heroic death 
gave tlie victory to the Romans over the Gauls, 
toe Samnitos, and toe Etruscans. The grand- 


son is said by Cteero, TusmlamB DUputmtiemmf 
i, 89, to have sacrificed himself similarly at 
the battle of Aseulum (279 b.c,), in the war 
with Pyrrhns, but the statement is chall^g^ 
on gCKd grounds. 

DE CnnCTATE DEC, de gIvT-ta'tfe d^t. See 

Augustine, Saint. 

DECK. The flooring or platform fonn^ by 
covering the deck beams with steel or planking. 
The term is sometimes used to express the epa(% 
above a deck to the under side of the next 
higher deck. In old-type-rigged men-of-war the 
upper deck was called the spar deck; the next 
deck, the gun deck — if guns were carried on 
it — if not, it wag called the berth deck; the 
next deck below the berth deck was the orlop 
deck. In old three-deckers ( i.e , wooden line-of- 
battle ships carrying guns on three covered 
decks) these were called the main, middle, and 
lower decks. The half deck, in vessels having 
one or more covered gun dc'cks, was that por- 
tion of the next deck below the spar deck ex- 
tending from the mainmast to the cabin bulk- 
heads. The quarter-deck was the part of the 
upper deck which was abaft the mainmast. 
These terms, quarter and half, were derived 
from the cliaracter of the decks in the days of 
high castle-like poops and forecastles. The 
half deck then extended half the length of the 
ship or less, the quarter-deck being still shorter. 
The after partial decks WM^re connected with 
similar partial ones forward by gangways or 
narrow walks inside the ship's rail As" time 
went on, the forecastle and poop were reduced 
in height, and the partial decks became fewer 
in number, but the quarter-deck was only a 
partial one until after the beginning of the 
ninetwnth century. For a long time the only 
partial decks above the upper, or spar, deck 
Were those of the poop and topgallant fore- 
castle, but the advent of the modern ship with 
its high central superstructure changed this 
together with the entire deck nomenclature. In 
ships of the United States navy the highest 
deck which extends the full length of the ship 
is called the main deck; a partial deck above 
this is called the upper deck; above this are 
the bridge decks, bridges, etc. The first deck 
below the main is called the gun deck if any 
of the main battery guns are mounted on it, 
the next deck below the gun deck is the berth 
deck; if there is no gun deck, it is the next 
one below' the main deck; the orfop deck is the 
next below the berth deck; and then the plat- 
form decks. The topgallant forecastle deck is 
the deck over a raised, or topgallant, forecastle; 
the poop deck is the deck over the poop. The 
diH'k over superstructures is called the super- 
structure deck, hnmoaae deck, boat deck, tewas, 
etc., according to the character of the vessel. 
In passenger steamers the deck below the boat 
deck is fret^uently called the shelter deck. A 
fiusk deck is one that extends from bow to 
stern wnthout a break, or a superstructure ris- 
ing above it. A protecHm dmk (fitted in men- 
of-war only) is one designed to protect the 
vitals of a ship from being struck by a shell 
or injured by fragments of one which bursts on 
board. If flat and laid over the upper edges of 
an armor belt, it is frequently called the armor 
deck. The ordinary type of protective de^ks 
consists of a flat portion amidships and sloping 
parts at the sides. The side slope may be a 
curve, a straight slope, or two short stmight 
slqpc^ ; the inclinaticm downward is at an angle 
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lower ©d|^ of thp d^k wheio it meets tbe 
sliip^s side is sweral feet luftder water, in order 
tliat a projectile shall not get underaasth it 
when the ship is rolling. Behind the belt 
armor of baitl^hips sitting protectiTe decks 
are* now usually flt^ to deflect any shell which 
may get through the belt. Both the flat and 
sloping parts of protective decks are armored, 
the latter much more heavily, reaching a thick- 
ness of six ineb^ in large" protected and ar- 
mored cruisers. 

BBCX, THfi<moBE ( 1823-91 ) , A French cera- 
mist, born at Gebweiler, Alsa^, After three 
years* apprenticeship in a porcelain stove fac- 
tory at Strassburg, he ms^e an extensive tour 
through central Europe and subsequently be- 
came director of a faetorv of faience ware in 
Paris, where he conducted! independent experi- 
ments in ceramics. His specialty was faience 
wainscoting and decorative architectural cer- 
amics, but he also succeeded in reproducing not 
only some of the famous faience of the Renais- 
sance hut also imitations of Persian and Chi- 
nese ware, and created several colors for porce- 
lain, such as the pale grt^en, called celadon, and 
the turquoise blue, or bleu de Deck. During 
the last three years of his life he "was director 
of the factory at Shvres. He is the author of 
La faience {Paris, 1887). Consult his biog- 
raphy by Gerspaeh {ib., 1883). 

DECK'EN, Araus'rE von deb (1828-1908). 
A German novelist, known under the pen name 
of Auguste von der Elbe. Slie was born at 
Blcckede. Her novels, several of which enjoy 
great popularity, include: Chronika eitiea fah^ 
renden f^chulera (a continuation of Klemena 
Brentano’s works of the same name!, winch 
has passed through seven editions, Onkel Wil- 
helms Gaste (1899): Seekoniga Toehter (1900) ; 
Ehrgetz (1903); Em frtschcs Rets (1905); In 
Banden (1907). Etken ran Eikenheede (1908). 

DECKEN, Kabl Klaus von deb (1833-65). 
A German African explorer, born at Kotz<m, 
Brandenburg. He was for a time in the military 
service of Hanover and in 1861, in company with 
Thornton, an English geologist, undertook a 
journey of African exploration from Mombasa 
to the volcanic mountain of Kilimanjaro. In 
1862 he ascended the mountain to a height of 
more than 14,000 feet and in the following year 
made an extended voyage about the African 
coast. His final explorations were begun in 
February, 1865. With a large aud well-equipped 
expedition he attempted the ascent of the .Tulia 
River, but by reason of unnavigable rapids was 
forced to take the land, and on October 2 was 
murd{»red by the Somali at Berbera. Dt'spite 
the hostility of the natives, mcinst of his com- 
panions succeeded in reaching Zanzibar. The 
scientific collections of the expedition were pre- 
sented to the University of Berlin, and its 
results were described by Kersten and others 
in Karl Klaus vrm der Deekens Reisen in Ost- 
afrtka tR59-65 ( 4 vok., 1869-79). 

DECK'EB, Kabl von (1784-1844). A Prus- 
sian general and author, bom in Berlin, He 
took a leading part in the campaigns of 1813- 
15. He was a director in the Prussian Topo- 
graphical Bureau and for many years a lecturer 
at the General Military Academy. By his in- 
cessant activity and his works he greatly stimu- 
lated the interest in, and the extenskm of, a 
scientifle military education, and this he ac- 
aunplished in the face of serious oppemitioo. 


His theorim on artOlety were aHmifl^ed 1^ hi* 
countiymenj but the principle of the oSensiv# 
which he stiungly advocated found effective 
illustration In the campaign of 1810-TL Hla 
works include Ber Mmne Krieg (1822 ; 4th ed., 
1844) and Taktik der drm Waffen (2 parts, 
1833-34: Sdetl, 1851-54). 

BECKEB, Sib Matthew (1679-1149). A 
political economist and free trader, born in Am- 
sterdam, Holland. He went to London in IKE, 
was naturalized as an English aubjeet in the 
following year, and having etnterked In com- 
merce attained tlie greatest success t received a 
Imronel^y in 1716, and three years afterward 
took his seat in Parliament as member for 
Bishop’s Castle. He sat in the House, how- 
ever, only four years. His death took place 
March 18, 1749; the barorietey then became ex- 
tinct, and hia daughters succeeded to his estates. 
Decker was the reputed author of two pam- 
phlets vrhich appeared anonymously during his 
lifetime, and which ran through several editions 
and provoked much acrimonious controversy. 
In one he proposed to raise all the public sup- 
lies from one single tax, viz., a tax upon 
ouses. According to Decker’s calculation, there 
were then in England, exclusive of Wales, 1,- 
200,000 houses, of these he meant to tax only 
one-half, counting oflf 600,000 as inhabited by 
the working classes and 100,000 as being unin- 
habited. By this means he proposed to raise an 
annual revenue of £6,000,000, which sum was 
£1,000.000 more than the expenses of the govern- 
ment of that day requirid. The surplus was 
to be applied as a sinking fund for the purpose 
of discharging debt. The same idea is found 
in the second essay, which discussed England’s 
foreign trade and the means of improving it- 
BEC'LAMA'TION (Fr. dMatnaUm, Lat. 
declamatio, deidamation, from deetamare, to de- 
claim, from de, down -f cfatnare, to shout). 
The art of speaking according to rules, whereby 
the sense of the words, a« well as the finding and 
sentiment, is naturally and characteristically 
represented. Recitation, therefore, whether 
spoken or sung, is subject to t!»e laws of decla- 
mation, from which it derivc*8 its value and 
significance. Perfect df*clamation implies cor- 
rectness of 8pe<*ch, distinctness and clearn<*8a of 
enunciation, and a well-toned voice, D^lama- 
tion is therefore clearly of a musical nature. 
DiTlamation in music, however, differs from the 
declamation of speaking in that the singer roust 
adhen* to what the composer has written. The 
composer fixes the whole of the intonation, 
modulation, and phrasing, and also the tfpmpi 
and expression, and not infrequently sacrifices 
tlu* correctm*s8 of the declamation to the charm 
of some peculiar melodic phrase or pleasing 
rhytlim or a vocal musical embellighment. The 
truth and beauty of correct musical declamation 
are always endangered by a translation of the 
original words into another language — whrk 
which, with the greatest care and ability, it is 
in many cases almost impossible to accomplish 
word for word, or syllable for syllable, so as 
to fit accurately to the accent of the music. Tlie 
masterworks of many great composers thus 
suffer much from careless translation. In earlier 
times attempts were made to establish declama- 
tion as a science. The ancients had a kind of 
note, or sign of intonation, which they pls^ 
over or under the words, pKmslblv to toide 
whether the accent should 1^ given ny a high or 
by a low tone and thus to n^ulat® the modula- 





Utm 0t the wice. That the t^satri^il declama- 
tioii of the aneieiiie reseniMed ttie mualcal 
itative of the present day is generally admitted. 

BE CXijy^Cil^, Luc. Bee Vauvbkabquiss, 

Mabquis m 

BEO^UUBA'TIOH (OF., IM. dedamiio, from 
deetarare, to make clear, from de + clam#, 
dear) . Under the commondaw practice of Eng- 
land and the United States, the first pleading in 
an action correspimding to the Mil in equity in 
chancery practice and the libel in admiralty. 
It must consist of a sufficient statement, in l^al 
form, of all the material facts constituting the 
plaintiff’s cause of action, tc^ether with a de- 
mand for relief. The facts alleged must be 
sufficient to give the plaintiff a right to recover 
if he estahlisbes them; otherwise the defendant 
may demur and have the declaration dismiss^. 
Originally, in England, the terra was used only 
of the first pleading in a personal action, the 
first pleading in actions for the recovery of 
real property being called a count; but this dis- 
tinction is no longer maintained either in Eng- 
land or in the United States. 

The declaration is made up of the following 
general parts, viz., the title, being the name of 
the court; the vemie, or county in which the 
cause of action is brought; the commencement, 
eontaining the names of the parties and the 
capacities in which they are joined in the action, 
together with a statement that tlie defendant 
has been summoned; the body, a statement of 
the facts constituting the cause of action; and 
a conolunon, or formal demand for relief at the 
end. The body must conform to the particular 
common form which is adapted to the nature of 
the action, but tfie other characteristics remain 
the same in all forms of action. The declara- 
tion is still in use in moat of the United States, 
where the common-law system of pleading ob- 
tains, but under the reformed procedure in 
England it has been superseded by a pleading 
known as the statement of claim and in the 
“code States” of America (i.e., those which 
have adopted codes of civil procedure) by the 
complaint (qv.). See Bill in Equity; Code; 
Common Forms; Forms of Action; Original 
Writ ; Pleading. 

In the criminal law of Scotland the state- 
ment made by the prisoner on the preliminary 
examination before the examining magistrates 
is known as the declaration of the accused. It 
is the duty of the miq?i strata to take this decla- 
ration immediately on the prisoner being brought 
liefore him. The magistrate must previously 
inform him that it is entirely at his own option 
to declare or not, but that, if he chooses to do 
so, the declaration may be used in evidence 
against him on his trial. The declaration ought 
to contain the name, age, and designation of the 
prisoner, the parish and county in which the 
crime was committed, and all similar partieu- 
lii’S. When completed, it must be read over 
to the prisoner, who, if he is able to write, 
signs every page of it along with the magistrate. 
This practice of the Scottish committing magis- 
trates is ideaticM with that which obtains in Eng- 
land and America, the terra “statement” being 
here employed for the prisoner’s declaration. 
See Arraignment; Confession; and consult the 
statutes of the various Stat« regulating the ex- 
amination of peri^ns undra* arrest for crime. 

BBCnykEJL^OW, Dying. A statemmit at to 
the cau^ of his d^mth, made by a person wbo 
has ]^n physi<^ly injurdl at ^e hands of 


another, and who has givmi np all hc^ of 
covery and who snlweqiKmtly dies of such te- 
Jury. Such etatoments are in English and 
American law permitted to be given in evidence 
as an exertion to the rule excluding heaimy 
evidence from the consideration of the Jury. 
The exceptiem is based on the aMumption that 
statements made by a dying person in the ap- 
prehension of death are as trustworthy as those 
made in tqien court under the sanction of an 
oath. To be admissible, however, dying declara- 
tions must have been made by the victim of the 
homicide and must relate to the circumstances 
of the crime; they can be used only on the 
trial of the person charged with the death of the 
declarant and are equally admissible whether 
favorable or unfavorable to the accused. As ap- 
pears from the foregoing statement, dying 
declarations made by others than the victim of 
a homicide are inadmissible, either in civil or 
in criminal cases. Thus, a confession of guilt 
made by a person in arhculo mortis will not be 
received in favor of a person accused of the 
crime. This narrow scope of the rule has been 
much criticized, but is almost universally main- 
tained. Only such of the statements of the de- 
ceased as he could have testified to if he had 
lived to go on the witness stand are allowable. 
The substance of what was said by the dying 
person may be given by a witness if he cannot 
remember the exact words. As these statements 
must be repeated by one who was present and 
heard them, the character of the testifying wit- 
ness enters into the weight of the evidence, and 
it is for the jury to determine whether he re- 
peats what was said accurately. The jury may 
also give such credence to the deceased’s story 
as in their judgment it deserves. It is for the 
court to rule in the first instance on the question 
whether the statement is admissible as a dying 
declaration. See Evidence; Hearsay Rule. 

DECLABATION IN Lieu of an Oath. A 
solemn statement in court or before a judicial 
or legislative body, by a witness, that he wdll 
tell the whole truth in such testimony as he 
may be called upon to give in the matter pend- 
ing. Any one who objects to taking an oath, 
for religious or other reasons, may, in nearly all 
jurisdictions to-day, thus declare or affirm that 
he will tell the truth, but usually an oath is 
administered unless the witness objects This 
practice was adopted generally because at com- 
mon law no witness who did not believe in a 
Supreme Being and who, therefore, had no sense 
of the obligation of an oath from that stand- 
point, was allowed to testify, which rule ex- 
cluded much valuable testimony. Violation of 
such declaration or affirmation is legal perjury, 
and the witness may be punished as if he had 
taken an oath. See Affirmation ; Oath. 

DECLABATIOH OF INDEFEKBEHCE, 
American. A document proclaiming the inde- 
pendence of the 13 English Colonies in America, 
and finally agreed upon by the Continental 
Congress, July 4, 1776. Early in 1776 ^^eral 
delegates in Congr^s were directed by their 
constituencies to vote for independence. Such a 
vote would be, in some particulars, no more 
than a recc^ition of the existing state of affairs, 
for already there existed in i^veral province a 
complete independence of England so far as the 
administrative system was concerned. As a re- 
sult of advice given by the Continental Congr^, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and South 
Carolina had ently established commonw^Hi 
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<rit ttay ecaiB^ 

tkw iritli IMs or^uoiiaMoa ©f com- 

monw^iltli ^afTerninente ©a a penaiya^t iMM^is 
wm straagly hj JoM Ada^s, lar^y m 

& i^alt of wh<^e work fclw Ooatia^sit&l Coa^prreas 
pass^ the resolations of May 10 aad 15, IT76, 
reconuneadiiig to all the Ccdonies the formatioa 
of iadependeat governaaeats. This actloa was 
^aerally indors^; aad gnMlaally the Yarioua 
States plac^ themselves oa record as favoring 
the step which had now indeed become virtually 
inevitaMe — ^the declaration of their absolute in- 
dependence. On June 7, 1776, Richard Henry 
Lee moved in Congress that “these united 
Colonies are and of right ought to be free and 
independent States, that they are absolved from 
all allegiance to the British Crown, and that 
all political connection between them and the 
State of Great Britain is and ought to be totally 
dissolved.” This motion was seconded by John 
Adams, but action thereon was deferred until 
July 1, and the resolution was passed on the 
following day. Two committee were appointed 
(on June 10) — one to prepare a declaration, 
and the other to draw up a plan of confedera- 
tion. On the Declaration committee were Jeffer- 
son, Franklin, John Adams, Roger Sherman, and 
R. R. Livingston. They reported June 28, but 
action was delayed for several days. When the 
Declaration finally came up for consideration, it 
was passed unanimously on July 4, by the 
delegates of 12 Colonies, those representing New 
York not voting, since they had not as yet been 
authorized to support the movement for inde- 
pendence. The document vras signed on the 
same day by John Hancock as President of the 
Congress. On July 9, however, a New York 
convention formally pledged that State to sup- 
port the Declaration. The document was en- 
grossed on parchment in accordance with a 
resolution passed by Congress on July 19, and 
on August 2 wa-s signed by the 53 members then 
present. Congress directed that copies be sent 
“to the Assemblies, Conventions, and Committees 
or Councils of Safety, and to the several com- 
manding officers of the continental troops; that 
it be proclaimed in each of the United States 
and at the head of the army.” Subsequently 
Matthew Thornton, Elbridge (lerry, and Thomas 
McKean also affixed their signatures. The 
Declaration of Independence was drafted by 
Thomas Jefferson and was but very slightly 
changed from his copy. The document itself 
was assigned for safekeeping to the Department 
of State upon the or^nization of the national 
government, was deposited in the Patent Office 
in 1841, when that office was a bureau in the 
Department of State; was returned to the De- 
partment of State in 1877 ; and in 1894, owing 
to the rapid fading of the text and the deteriora- 
tion of the parchment, was withdrawn from 
exhibition and was carefully put away out of the 
light and air. A facsimile was made in 1823, 
by order of John Quincy Adams, then Secretary 
of State, for the original signers and their fami- 
lies, and it is from a copy struck from the 
copperplate then made that the reproduction 
here given was obtained- 

The text of the Declaration is as follows; 

Thb Ukahimous Dbclaeahon of ■rais Thieteen 
United Stateb or Amemca 

When, in the ewirse of human evente, it he- 
^mies neee^iry for one people to dlswdve the 


hands wM^ ^ve tten 'ndHt 

anoth^, aad ameoi^ the powem 9i 

the earth, the ^paimto and i^ual sfNdion 
which ttie la^ of nftturo and m nature*® God 
«atitk them, a decent mpert to the opWoas of 
mankind quires Uiat ^ey ^ould deflate ttio 
causes which impel them to the sepamtio®. 

We hold th^ truths to he e«ll-evldent — 
all men are created equal; that they are en- 
dowed by thmr Creator with certoin unalienable 
rights; that among these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. That to meme th^ 
rights, governments are instituted among men, 
deriving their just powers from the consent od 
the governed ; that whenever any form of pjvern- 
ment becomes destructive of these ends, it is the 
right of the people to alter or to abolish It. and 
to institute a new government, laying its founda- 
tion on such principles, and organizing its powers 
in such form, as to them shall seem m<mt likely 
to effect their safety and happiness. Prudence, 
indeed, will dictate that governments long estab- 
lished should not be changed for light and tran- 
sient causes; and, accordingly, all experienco 
hath shown, that mankind are more disposed to 
suffer, while evils are sufferable, than to right 
themselves by abolishing the forms to which they 
are accustomed. But when a long train of 
abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably the 
same object, evinces a design to reduce them 
under absolute despotism, it is their right, it 
is their duty, to throw off such government, 
and to provide new guards for tlieir future se- 
curity, Such has been the patient sufferance 
of these Colonies, and such is now the ni*eessity 
which constrains them to alter their former sys- 
tems of government. The history of the present 
King of Great Britain is a history of repeated 
injuries and usurpations, ail having, in direct 
object, the estalilishment of an abaohite tyranny 
over these States. To prove this, let facts ho 
submitted to a candid world; 

He has refused his assent to laws the most 
wholesome and necessary for the public good. 

He has forbidden his Governors to pass laws 
of immediate and pressing importance, unless 
suspended in their operation till his assent 
should be obtained; and, wlien so suspended, he 
has utterly neglected to attend to them. 

He has refused to pass other laws for the ac- 
commodation of large districts of people, unless 
those people would relinquish the right of repre- 
sentation in the ti^slature; a right inestimable 
to them, and formidable to tyrants only. 

He has called tc^ether legislative bodies at 
places unusual, uncomfortable, and distant from 
the depository of their public records, foi the 
sole purpose of fatiguing them into compliance 
with his measures. 

He baa dissolve Representative Houses re- 
peatedly for opposing with manly firmness his 
invasions on the rights of the people. 

He has refused, for a long time after such 
dissolutions, to cause others to be elected; 
whereby the legislative powers, incapable of 
annihilation, have returned to the people at 
large for their exercise; the State reraaining, 
in the m^nttnie, €Xp<^^ to all the danger ^ 
invasion from without and convulsions within. 

He has endeavor^ to prevent the population 
of these States; for that purpose obstructing 
the laws for the naturalimtion of forei|n^; 
refusing to pass others to encourage their mi- 
gration hither, and raising the conditions dmm 
appropnatiom of lands. 
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has obatracted the admmistratioB of Jus- 
tice bj refusing his assent to laws for esteblish- 
uig judiciary powers. 

He has maae Judges dependent on his will 
done, for the tenure of their offices, and the 
imount and payment of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of new offices, and 
M*nt hither swarms of officers to harass our 
people and eat out their substance. 

He has kept among us, in times of peace, 
standing armies, without the consent of our 
legislatures. * 

lie has affected to render the military inde- 
pendent of, and superior to, the civil power. 

He has combined, with others, to subject us 
to a jurisdiction foieign to our constitution, and 
unacknowledged by our laws, giving his assent 
to their acts of pretended legislation; 

For quartering large bodies of armed troops 
Among usi 

For protecting them, by a mock trial, from 
punish nrwnt, for any murders which they should 
commit on the inhabitants of these States- 

For cutting off our trade with all parts of the 
world : 

For imposing taxes on us without nur consent- 

For depriving us, in many cases, of the bene- 
fits of trial by jury; 

For transporting us beyond seas to be tried 
for pretended offenses: 

For abolishing the free system of English laws 
in a neighboring province, establishing therein 
an arbitrary gov€*rnraent, and enlarging its 
lamndaries, so as to render it at oiiei' an ex- 
ample and fit instrument for introducing the 
same absolute rule into these C'olonies 

For taking away our charters, abolishing our 
most valuable laws, and altering, fundamentally, 
the powers of our governments; 

For suspending our own legislatures, and de- 
claring therasehes in%T8ted with power to legis- 
late for us in all cast’s whatsoever. 

He has ahdicati’d government hen*, by de- 
claring us out of his protection, and waging war 
Against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, 
burnt our towns, and destroyed the lives of our 
petJple. 

He is, at this time, transporting large armies 
of foreign mercenaries to complete the works 
of death, desolation, and tyranny, already begun, 
with cireumstances of cruelt> and perfidy 
scarcely paralleled in the most barbarous ages, 
and totally unworthy the head of a civilized 
nation. 

He has coiiKtramed our fellow-citizens, taken 
captlye on tlie high seas, to hear arms against 
their country, to la’eoiiie the executioners of 
their friends and brethren, or to fall themselves 
by their hands. 

He has €>xcit4’d domestic insurrwtions among 
us, and has endeavored to bring on the inhabit- 
ants of our frontiers, the merciless Indian sav- 
ages, whose known rule of warfare is an un- 
distinguished destruction of all ages, sexes, and 
conditions. 

In every stage of these oppressions we have 
petitioned for redress in the most humble terms; 
our repeated petitions have been answered only 
by repeated injury. A prinee whose character 
is thus marked by every aet which may define a 
tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a frw people. 

Nor have we b®en wanting in at^ntion to our 
British brethren. We have warned them from 
time to time of attempts made by tWr legis- 


lature to extend an unwarrantable JurlsdieHcai 
over us. We have reminded them of the cir- 
cumstance of our emigration and setticiiient 
here. We have appealed to their native justli^ 
and magnanimity, and we have conjured them„ 
by the ties of our common kindred, to diMvmr 
these usurpations, which would inevitably in- 
terrupt our connection and correspondence. 
They, too, have been deaf to the voice of Justin 
and consanguinity. We must, therefore, ac- 
quiesce in the necessity which denounces our 
separation, and hold them, as we hold the r^t 
of mankind, enemies in war, in peace, friends. 

We, therefore, the Representatives of the 
United States of America, in General Congress 
assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of 
the world for the rectitude of our intentions, do, 
in the name and by the authority of the good 
people of these Colonies, solemnly publish and 
declare. That these United Colonies are, and of 
right ought to be, free and independent States; 
that they are absolved from all allegiance to the 
British Crown, and that all political connection 
between them and the State of Great Britain is, 
and ought to he, totally dissolved, and that, as 
free and independent States, they have full power 
to levy war, conclude peace, contract alliances, 
establish commerce, and to do all other acts and 
things which independent States may of right 
do. And, for the support of this Declaration, 
with a firm reliance on the protection of Divine 
Providence, we mutually pledge to each other, 
our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor. 

The 56 signers of the Declaration were as 
follows: Roger Sherman. Sarnuid Huntington, 
William Williams, and Oliver Wolcott, of Con- 
necticut; Ciesar Rodney, George Read, and 
Thomas McKean, of Delaw'arc; Button Gwunnett, 
Lyman Hall, and George Walton, of Georgia; 
Samuel Chase, William Paea, Thomas Stone, and 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton, of Maryland, 
John Hancock, Samuel Adams, John Adams, 
Robert Treat Paine, and Elbridge Gerry, of 
Massachusetts; Josiah Bartlett, William Whip- 
ple, and Matthew Thornton, of New Hampshire, 
Richard Stockton, John Witherspoon, Francis 
Hopkinson, John Hart, and Abraham Clark, of 
Kew Jersey: William Floyd, Philip Liiingston, 
Francis Lewis, and 1a*wis Morns, of New York; 
William Hooper, Joseph Hewes, and John Penn, 
of North Carolina: Roliert Morns, Benjamin 
Rush, Benjamin Franklin, John Morton, George 
Clymer, James Smith, George Taylor. James 
Wilson, and George Ross, of Pennsylvania; 
Stephen Hopkins and Whlham Ellery, of Rhode 
Island; Edward Rutledge. Thomas Heyward, 
Jr., Thomas Lynch, Jr,, and Arthur Middleton, 
of South Carolina, and George W>the, Rich- 
ard Henry Lex*, Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin 
Harrison, Thomas Nelson, Jr., Francis Light- 
foot Lee, and Carter Braxton, of Virginia. 

Bibliography. Much u^ful material may be 
found in Emmet, History of the Inception and 
Drafting of the Declaration of Independence; 
vrith a Collection of Autographs of the Signers, 
and Other Documents (New York, 18T6}, which, 
however, is not generally accessible. Consult 
also: Htse of the Republic of the Vnited States 
(Boatem, 1872); Greene, Htstoi'ical View of the 
American Revolutum (ih., 1865); Ellis, “The 
Sentiment of Indejiendctiee* Its Growth and 
Conaiimmation,** in Winsor, Karratire and CHti- 
cal History of America, vol. vi (ib., 1888); 
Tyler, Literary History of the American Revo- 
lution, vol. i fNew York, 1897) ; Randall, Life 
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of Thmiim ^efferstm (ib.. lSd8); BAnoroft^ Hw- 
t&r^ of tk€ Umi^ States, ^o\. w (last ed., ib^ 
1801 1 ; Still4, ^‘Feansylvaaia aad tb« 
tiem of Ittdepen<lettee,” in tbe 

of Bmtmry and Biography, vdi. xiii 
( PhiladelpMa, 1889); Hays, “A CcHcitribatios 
to the Biblic^imphy of the l^larotioii of Inde* 
pendenee,” in the Procte^ga of the AmeHmn 
Philomphiml Society, toI. xxxix (Philadelphia, 
19(W) ; a chapter, “The Authentication of the 
Declaration of Independence,*’ in Chamberlain, 
John Adame^ with Other Esmps end AtUtroBam 
(Boston, 1898); Friedenwald, “The Declaration 
of Independence,” in tlie Intenmttonal Monlhtg^ 
vol. iv (Burlingtoif, Vt., 1901) ; Dana, “The 
Declaration of Independence,” in the ffanard 
Law Review, vol. xiii (Cambridge, 1900) ; 
Hazelton, Declaration of Independence • Its His- 
tory { New York, 1905 ) . For biographies of the 
signers, consult: B&ndermn, Biography of the 
Signers of the Declaration of Independence (9 
vols., Philadelphia, 1 823-27 ). Brotlierliead, 
Book of the Signers (ib., 1861, new ed., 1875) ; 
Loasing, Biographical Sketches of the Signers of 
the American Declaration of Independence (New 
York, 1860) ; Dwight, Signers of the Dectai atom 
of Independence (last ed., ib., 1895). See also 
the biographical notices of tnc individual signers. 

DECLABATION OF INDEPENDENCE, 
MErKtE>BURG. See Mecklemu rg Declaration 
OF Independence. 

DECLARATION OF INDULGENCE. 

This name is applied to several acts of the last 
two Stuart kings, but particularly to the proc- 
lamation of James II, in 1687, suspending the 
operation of the penal statutes direct<*d against 
the Roman Catholics and the Protestant Noncon- 
formists, and of all acts imposing a test as a 
qualification for holding lay or ecclesiastical 
office. In this wav James hoped to gain, in 
favor of his Catholic policy, the adherence of 
the Protestant dissenters, many of whom were 
suffering severe persecution under tho-ie laws. 
Several hundred addresses of thanks were pre- 
sented to tlie King, but the majority of the dis- 
senting clergy would not accept toleration on 
such terms. The great leaders, Baxter, Howe, 
and Bunyan, declined the indulgence at the price 
of a breach of the law and the encouragement 
of Romanism. 

The clergy generally refused to read the proc- 
lamation in their churches, as commanded by 
a royal order of May, 1688. The seven bishops, 
with Archbishop Bancroft at their head, signed 
a firm but moderate petition to the King, re- 
fusing to publish a declaration which they 
knew to be illegal. Janies commanded the eccle- 
siastical commissioners to deprive these bishops 
of their sees, but this was going too far, even 
for that body; and on the suggestion of Jeffreys, 
a prcwsecution before the King’s Bench for sedi- 
tious libel was substituted. So threatening 
was the pc^ular indignation that the accused 
prelates were acquitt^, although the jury^was 
and the judges were mere tools of the 
crown. The declaration cost James the allegiance 
of the Ani^iean church and pr«!ipitat^ the 
revolution of 1688. Consult: Howell, State 
Trials, vol. xii (London, 1809—28) ; IPOyly, Life 
of WUliam Sancrofi (ib., 1840) ; Ms^ulay, 
History of England, vdi. ii (ib., 1849). See 
Sancboft. 

D^BULBAmON OF LONDON. See Lon- 
don, DMaLASATION OF. 

D^D^iAiyikTXON OF FABXB. An agree- 


ment definliE^ the tvAm of nuKrttiM Biw, to be 
applied in time of war, allied by the plenum* 
tentiaiies of Gimt Briteln, Austria, Fras^ 
Prussia, Ruasia, Sardinia, and Turkey, at 
April 16, 1866, where Hiey had met in eonvm* 
tirni to settle the questions involved in to 
Crimean War, just closed. Ei^land had always 
claimed and had exercii«d to right to mim an 
enemy’s goods on to high seas, though con- 
veyed in a neutral vesi^, which included the 
right to stop and search neutral merchant ves- 
sels for tills purpose. The exercise of this right 
had aroused against England tlie Northern Mari- 
time League of 18(K) and was condemned gim- 
erally by the civilized world. Nothing short of 
absolute command of the seas made it safe for 
a single power to maintain a practice which 
threatened in moments of danger to turn the 
whole body of neutral states into enemies. Be- 
sides, while it was profitable for England to seize 
an enemy’s goods in neutral ships when she was 
at war, it reacted upon Ei^cland when she re- 
mained at peace during ht^tilities between other 
states. Likewise, while her privatt'ers might 
inflict severe injuries upon an enemy’s com- 
merce, her own commerce in time of war offered 
a rich field for hostile privatet'rs. Ro. in return 
for the abolition of privatcH*ring. Great Britain 
consented to a rule permitting the products of 
a belligerent state to find a market in time of 
war. 

The following rules were adopted by the con- 
vention: 1. Privatet'ring is, and remains, abol- 
ished. 2. The neutral flag covers enemy’s goods, 
with the exception of contraband of war, 3. 
Neutral goods, with the exception of eontrahaiid 
of war, are not liable to capture under the 
enemy’s flag. 4. Blockades, in order to be bind- 
ing, must be effective, i.e,, maintained by a force 
sufficient really to prevent access to the coast 
of the enemy. This declaration was subse- 
quently aeeeptt*d by the civilized nations, with 
the exception of the I’^nited States, Spain, 
Mexico, and several South American republics. 
The United States urged the substitution of a 
more advanced provision, excepting from capture 
all private property, even of citizens of belliger- 
ents, either by privateers or national vessels. 
This -was the situation at the opening of the 
Civil War. On the issuance by the Confederate 
President, Jefferson Davis, of letters to priva- 
teers, Secretary of State Seward addressed a note 
to the Powers, requesting to be allowed to 
accede to the Declaration of Paris without modi- 
fication. Great Britain and France, who bad 
rect^nized the South as belligerents and were 
anxious not to Invalidate the letters of marque 
issued by the Confederate government, stipulated 
that the accession of the United States should 
not “have any bearing, direct or indirect, on the 
internal differences now prevailing,” As this 
placed no restriction upon Confederate priva- 
teers, the n^otiations were dropp<*d. In the 
war between the United Statei and Spain, in 
1898, both belligerents formally announced their 
intention to adhere to the principles of the 
Dedaration, It may be said that the second, 
thitd, and fourth principles are a roci^iised 
part of the bc^y of international law. The 
question of privateering has thus far been re- 
garded rator as cme o? national policy. With 
tbe devel^qfimcnt of modem navies, however, it 
has become of minor significance. Consult to 
authoritim referred to under MajunME Lawj 
iNTHSNATIOIf AL LaW. 
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DMjLAMATIQ^ Of B20H^ See I^ohts, 

DlCLABATIOlf AIf» BiLIU OF. 

nmmjkMATm^ ow sr. wETEmsiTM, 

See St. PEmBSBUWj, Di^aratiow of. 

J^rnSLABATIOM Of WAM. A loimal an- 
nouncement of hmtile intentions by one state 
to snotber. It is a snrrival of tbe feudal custom 
of sending heralds to gire the enemy warning of 
impending hostilities. The d<»trine that notice 
must l»e given an enemy before mitering upon 
war has never grown into an obligation, and 
since the middle of tbe eighteenth century the 
practice has so largely dm^reased that it may be 
ccmeluded that a formal dcfclaration is not re- 
quired by morality or international law. The 
later custom of publication by a belligerent in 
its own territory, at the outbreak of war, of a 
manifesto discussing the questions at issue and 
justifying ite position, which should be com- 
municated to neutrals, never has assumed the 
weight of an obligation, though useful both to 
subjects of the state and to those of neutrals. 

tinder conditions of modern intercourse a 
state can never be taken by surprise. A period 
of negotiation is followed by an ultimatum in 
the form of a demand, refusal of which involves 
war. Thus, the United Rtat(^ demanded of 
Bpain her withdrawal from (Mba in April, 1898, 
on condition of war. A later act of declaration 
was passed by Congress on April 25, fixing the 
date of hostilities as April 21. This was 
important, as determining the date for legal 
purposes. On Jan. 1.3, 1904, the Japanese minis- 
ter delivered to the Ilussian government a note 
containing proposals relative the matters in 
dispute lietween the two Povrers, a prompt reply 
to which was requested, the implication being 
that, in the event of unreaHonable delay. Japan 
W'ould take hostile action. Formal declarations 
of war were issued by both governments on Feb- 
ruary 10, two days after the commencement of 
hostilities. When not fixed by direct notice, war 
is hehl to date from the first act of hostilities 
by either party. The TTnitc*d States began the 
War of 1812 by invading Canada and seizing 
British vessels in port, and in 1854 the British 
fleet entc'red the Black Sea to compel the Russian 
fleet to return to Sebastopol before the ambas- 
sadors had withdrawn. On tbe other hand, the 
French charge d’affaires handed a formal notice 
to Bismarck in 1870, and Russia declared war 
upon Turkey in 1877 by a formal dispatch. 

I>BCLiiB>''ATQB, Action of. A form of ac- 
tion peculiar to the law of Scotland, the object 
of which is judicially to ascertain a fact, leav- 
ing its legal c»on sequences to follow as a matter 
of course. The declaratory conclusions of such 
actions are generally followed by petitory or 
possessory actions, for the purpose of giving 
effect to the right declared, A substantial in- 
terest on the part of the pursuer, or plaintiff, 
must be shown in all cases, as it is not com- 
petent to ask the court to declare a mere ab- 
stract fact or right. The existence of this 
special form of action has contributed to diffuse 
in Scotland a false view as to the nature of 
actions and judicial proceedings generallv. 

»ECI*E, dale*!, Lionel {1859-1907). A 
French explorer, Imrn in Saint-Quentin, France. 
Betvreen 1881 and 1885 he traveh‘d through mmit 
of Asia and in America, in 1891-94 he ermsed 
Africa from the Cape to Eanidlmr by the way 
of U^nda, and he then served as Russian cor- 
respondent for the PM MM the editor 

of which, H, J. C. he aeeemipaid^ (1898- 


97) through East and l^uth Africa. He or- 
ganized the native transports in the Mada^^r 
expedition in 1895, and during the Spanish- 
Ameriean War was eenrr^pondent for the Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph, For that paper also he 
headed an expedition from Cape Town to Cairo 
( 1899-1901 ) . He wrote; Three Tears in Bamage 
Africa (1898), with an introduction by Henry 
M. Stanley; Trooper S809 (1899), an attack 
upon French army management; The New 
Russia (1906). 

BECLEHr^IOH (Fr. dSclinaison, Lat. de- 
elinattOf from dechnare, to bend, from de, down 
-f- *chnare, Gk. K\lvetp, klinein, to bend, Lith. 

to incline, Skt. Sr% to lean). A 
matical term applied to the system of modifica- 
tion.s called cases, which nouns, pronouns, and 
adjective undergo in many languages. How 
the word “declension” (Lat. dechnatw, a de- 
clining, or leaning away) and “case” (Lat. 
casus, a fall) came to be applied to this species 
of inflection has never been made altogether 
clear. The relations in which one thing stands 
to other things may be expressed in either of 
two ways. Some languages make use of separate 
words, called prepositions, or postpositions; in 
others the relations arc expressed by changes in 
the termination of the name of the thing. Thus, 
in Latin, reg being the root or crude form of the 
word for “king,” reg<(, or rca?, is the word in 
the nominative case, signifying “a king” as sub- 
ject or agent; regts, in the genitive case, “of a 
king”; regt, in the dative, “to a king”; etc. An 
adjective joined to a noun usually takes a 
corresponding change. The number of cases is 
very different in different languages. Tlie 
further we go back in the history of the Indo- 
Kuropean languages, the richer do we generally 
find them in these modifications. Sanskrit had 
eight cases, old Slavonic seven, Latin six, and 
Greek five. The names of the Latin cases, which 
are often used also in regard to the English 
language, are the nominative, which names the 
subject or actor; the genitive, expressing the 
source whence something proceeds, or to which 
it Ixdonga — it is sometimes called the adjective 
case: the dative, that to which something is 
given, or for which it is done; the accusative, 
the object towards wdiich an action is directed — 
it completes the meaning of a transitive verb; 
the vocative, the person addressed or called ; and 
the ablative, that from which something is 
taken. The Greek has no ablative case. The 
Sanskrit, in addition to the Latin cases, has an 
instrumental and a locative case. The gram- 
mar of the inflective languages is complicated 
by the circumstance that all noims do not 
form their cases in the same way. This makes 
it necessary to distribute nouns into various 
classes, called declensions. In Latin, as many 
as five declensions are usually given, (See In- 
fuk^'TION.) As we descend, tbe case endings 
become rubbed off, as it were, and prepositions 
are ilbed in tlieir stead. The languages descended 
from the Latin (French, Italian, etc.) have lost 
all the cases of nouns and adjectives. The Teu- 
tonic language in their early periods had rases 
almrat as numerous and perplexing as these of 
the Latin. German is still to a great extent 
incumbered with them. McKern English has 
only one case in nouns different from the nomina- 
tive, viz., the genitive, or posse^ive. (See 
Koitn.) The declensimi of pronouns (q.v.) has 
been more persistent than that of nouns and 
adjectives. Laaguagra of the a^lutlnative 
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TABLE OF MAQHEnC BBCUNATIOHS AND ANNUAL CHANGE IN jmS UNITED STA5^ fO& 

JANUARY 1. im 


Mnimam 
Ari»!H» (Eaa^) 
AruMOU {Wmt,} 
Axkmima 
CaM. (Soutt) 

Calif. CMjddle) 
CiJ^. (NorA) 
Coloimlo (East) 
CToiorado (W^at) 
ConjMsctieut 
IMaware 
Dist. Columbia 
Florida (East) 
Florida (West) 
Florida (South) 
Georgia 
Idaho (East) 

Idaho (West) 
Ulmow 
Indians 
Iowa 

Kansas (East) 
Kans^ (West) 
Kentucky (East) 
Kentucky (West) 
Louisiiaaa 
Maine (N E ) 
Maine (H W ) 
Maryland 
Ma^ (East) 

Mass (West) 
Michigan (N ) 
Michigan (S) 
Mmneajota (N ) 
Minnesota (S ) 
Mississippi 
Missoun 
Montana (East) 
Montana (West 
Nebraska (East) 
Nebraska (W^est) 
Nevada (East) 
Nevada (W'est) 
New Hampshire 
New Jersev 
New Mexico (E ) 
New ^lexico (W ) 
New York (E ) 
New York (W ) 

N Carolina (E ) 

N. Carolma(W ) 

N. Dakota (E ) 

N Dakota (W ) 
Ohio 

Oklahoma (E ) 
Oklahoma (W ) 
Oregon (East) 
Oregon (’West) 
Pennsylvania (E ) 
Pennaylvama (W ) 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota (E ) 
South Dakota (W ) 
Tennessee (East) 
Tennessee (West) 
Texas (East) 

Texas (Middle) 
Texas (W est) 

Texas (N.W ) 

Utah 
Veimont 
Vii^Qia (East ) 
Viiginia (West) 
Wadbington (E.) 
Washington (W ) 
West YiTgima 
Wiscoasia 
Wyoming (East) 
Wyonui^ (Wmt) 


Moalgomeiy 
Hidbrook ... 
Pr^eott .. . 
Little Book 
Los AiDplm . 
San Jose 
hiding . . . 
Pueblo , ... 
Glenwoc^ . , 
Hartford . . . 
Dover ... . 
Waahington 
Jacksonville , 
Martanoa . . . 
Tiunpa . . . 
Miumn 
Pocatello . 
Boise 

Bloonungton 
ladianapolui 
Dos Motnea 
Empona . , . 

City . . 
Lexington 
Princeton 
.Mexaadna . . 
Eastport . . 
Portland 
Baltimore 
Boston . . 
Pittaheld . . 
Marquette 
Laiuiiig 
Northoroe 
Mankato 
Jackson 
Sedalia 
Fors.vth 
Helena 
Hastings 
Alliance 
Elko . 
Hawthorne 
(Hanover 
I Trenton 
Santa Rosa 
Lagima. 
i Albany 
! Elmira . 
jNewbem . 
Salisbury 
[Jamestown 
iDiekimwm 
jCohunbus 
jOkmulgee 
Erud 

Sumpter . 
Detroit 
Philadelphia 
Altoona 
I Newport 
Columbia 
Huron 
j Rapid City 
jCTiattanooga 
Huntingdon 
Houston 
Smi Antonio 
I Pecos 

^Floydada . . 
[Salt Lake , 

! Rutland , 
iRichmfmd 
iLvnchburg . 
.Wilson Crmk 
i Seattle 
jCharleston . 
iMadiaon .... 
iDouglas . . 
Green River 


Aj^^fcoiiaats 

latitude 

loagituda 

Mag.^t 
Jaari, 1910 

3SP 22' 

86° ir 

i°45'E 

34° 56' 

110° W 

14° 05' £ 

34* 34' 

112° W 

14° 25' B 

34° 4T 

92° 18' 

6° iYE 

34° 04' 

118° lY 

15° 35' m 

87° lY 

121° ftY 

18° SYE 

40° 3Y 

122° 24' 

19° 22' E 

38° 14' 

104° 3Y 

13° W K 

39“ 32' 

107° 20' 

16° lY E 

41° 4Y 

72° 40' 

11° IP w 

39° 09' 

75° 31' 

7° 13' W 

38° 55' 

77° or 

4° 51' W 

30“ 2^ 

81° 3Y 

1° m' E 

30° 47' 

85° 13' 

3° 37' E 

27° SY 

83° 28' 

2° 06'E 

32° 51' 

83° 37' 

1° SYE 

4 2° 51' 

112° m' 

26' B 

43° 37' 

116° lY 

19° 31' E 

40° 31' 

88° Sr 

3° 25' E 

39° 47' 

86° ir 

1° 08' E 

41° 36' 

93° 36' 

7° 57' E 

38° 25' 

96“ 12' 

10° 08' E 

38° 28' 

99° 54' 

11° 27' E 

38° 04' 

84° 3Y 

0° lYE 

37° 07' 

87° .53' 

3° 36' E 

31° 21' 

92° 25' 

6° SYE 

44° 55' 

67° OY 

20° 01' 'W 

43° 3Y 

7(P 17' 

16° 13' W 

39° 18' 

76° 35' 

6° 15' W 

42° 20' 

71° 01' 

13° 21' W 

42° 27' 

73° 17' 

11° 42' W 

46“ 3.1' 

87° 23' 

2° 05' E 

42° 44' 

84° 3Y 

Y 27'’W 

47° AV 

94° 17' 

8° 03'E 

44° 11' 

93° .'lY 

Y OY E 

32° 20' 

90° 11' 

6° OYE 

38° 43' 

93° 14' 

70° 4Y E 

46° lo' 

106° 39' 

18° 17' E 

46° 37' 

112° 02* 

20° 02'E 

4(P 37' 

98° 24' 

lY 28' E 

42° 06' 

102° 51' 

14° 31' E 

40° 51' 

115° 40' 

18° 27' E* 

38° 32' 

118° 38' 

17° 58' E 

4.7° 4 r 

72° 17' 

13° JY W 

40° 14' 

74° 48' 

8° 33' W 

34° .X/ 

104° 41' 

12° 2Y E 

3.5° 0.1' 

107° 24' 

13° 36' E 

42° 4Y 

73° 4,5' 

11°31'W 

42° 07' 

76° .W 

8° 12' W 

35° 07' 

77° 03' 

3° 2Y W 

3.’>° 40' 

80° 30' 

Y 47' W 

46" .54' 

98° 43' 

12° 24' E 

46° ,5,3' 

102® 46' 

16° 43' E 

39° 5Y 

A3° 01' 

t 1° 10' W 

3.5° 38' 

95° .56' 

i 8° 5.Y E 

36° 24' 

97° 55' 

1 lY 06' E 

44° 45' 

118° 1,3' 

21° 07' E 

44° 43' 

122° OH' 

21° 33' E 

39° 57' 

75° 12' 

8° 07' W 

40° 31' 

78° 2,3' 

5° 4Y W 

41° SY ! 

71° 2Y 

lY 4Y W 

34° (KK i 

81° 02' 

CP 12' W 

44° 21' 

98° 14' 

11° 28' E 

44° 05' 

103° 12' 

15° 27' E 

,3.5° 01' 

85° 28' 

1° lYE 

36° 00' 

88° 23' i 

4° 18' E 

29° 47' 

95° 21' ! 

Y 0.5' E 

29° 29' 

98° 32' 

Y OYE 

31° 26' 

103° 3.3' 

lY 6YB 

33° 5Y 

lOr lY 

lY 44' E 

40° 46' 

111° 54' 

17° ai' E 

43° 37' 

72° 58' 

1 Y 57' W 

37° S.T 

77° 28' 

4° 18' W 

37° 2.5' 

79° or 

Y 58' W 

47° 2ft' i 

119° OY 

23° OYE 

47° 4Y 

122° lY 

^ 40'E 

38° 21' 

81° 38' 

Y 3YW 

43° 04' 

89° 25' 

4° 61' E 

.! 42° 44' 

105° 2r 

1 Y 43' E 

.f 41° zr 

109° 28' 

lY 08' E 


1'.4 « 

S*.0 

*• 

S^0 ** 
r .7 *• 
rj 
r.8 

4^5 ** 
r.O dmt. 
(yj “ 
(F8 *• 
t'.O »• 
4',0 wow, 
4'.S •’ 
O'.S deer. 
P8 •• 

I" 0 incr, 
l'.8 •• 

g'4 “ 

2* 0 deer. 
I'O 

1' 8 laer. 
ft'.O *' 
«'0 » 

4' 4 " 
6'0 “ 

.Y 8 “ 

1' ® deer. 
2* i mer, 

r.o •' 

r2 •• 

I'.O *• 
1'.2 “ 
3'0 “ 
Y.7 •• 

y 0 " 

2' 6 ** 

4' 6 “ 

S'.O “ 
Y.O *• 

5' 2 “ 

3' 6 “ 
4^0 " 

6' ft “ 

4' .6 •* 

3' 4 '• 
2^8 '• 
vn ** 

2' 4 “ 

2' 8 “ 

2' 0 •• 

2' ft •’ 

4^ ft “ 

r.B '* 

.Yft •* 

4' (I 
fi'O •• 
2'0 “ 
vn “ 
r,n » 

2' 0 deer. 
YS •• 

2' 5 iacr. 
8'.0 “ 
3'.tt " 
Z’t “ 

4' 2 « 
6^0 « 
4'.0 » 

3' 4 « 
4'.5 « 
Y.O “ 
3^4 " 

1' 0 deer. 
3'.2 iner 
3'.6 “ 


The use of the trfikss may be« be explained bv a few examples (1) What was the ^»ite in dechnstion at Ala., 

bei^ aS.^. 1805, and Jane 15. 1911 ? In the table for Albania the valti«i for 1^ and 1810 ^ Y M' E. att| 
S* E.. lowing an average ann^ increa» of 1'.5 Hence the for Aug. 25, im would 
X 5.6) « 5* 32f E. Snularly the table gives for 1910 tbe value 2* 4.r E with an annual decrease of O'.? Htatiec ^ 
value for June 15. 1911, would be 2* 4.5' E. - ((Y 7 X 1 » ^ 44' E. 

pointed 2»4rte88to the east on June 15, 1911, than rt did on Aug. 25. 1^ .<2) A pi^of 1^ 

SLw. Cal,, atm surveyed by compass m May. 1832. and the r^itW as fonows: N 1 Y W., a 

18* 45' E.. and a 78* OCy W What bearings should be used in ord^ to rmiram ^ 1*^ *» March. 1912 ? From 
for sotithem CaW^ia th^ue for May im. m ’3* I®' ® W^K & f M ^ ^ 

in the mterv^. The danced bearii^ are, therefore, N. 22* 4Y W., N, 78* OOr B., 8. 21 lY E., am 8. 75 ctr w. 
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order have, in feneral, » great abundance ot 
mtm. In Finnieh nonna have IS eases, if by 
case is understood an inflectional form produced 
by Joining on a suffix which takes the place of a 
preposition. Thus, karhu, a bear; karhttn, of a 
bear; karhumtf m a bear; karhuttaf without 
bear; karkmaa^ in the bear; karhuata, out of 
the ^ar; etc. In the Ma^ar 20 cae^ may be 
reckoned; and the languages of the North 
American Indians are richer still — ^perhaps we 
should say more embarrassed. Semitic 8pe<»h 
originally had at least four cases, but onlv a 
few traces of them remain in the modern Semitic 
tongues. In Basque each noun may belong to 
two different dwlensions — definite and indefinite 
— each of which has 13 different case forms. 
What caw endings and other inflectional ter- 
minations were In their origin, as well as the 
comparative merits of the highly inflected and 
the analytic languages, will la; considered under 
iNrmrrioK. 

HBC^LXITA^IOK' (T^t. declinatio, a bending 
aside, from de, away, from -h *chnare, to in- 
cline, l>end), in astronomy. If a great circle 
be drawn through the pole of the heavens and 
any star, the declination of the star is its 
angular distance from the celestial equator, 
measured along this circle. Tlje declination is 
positive or negative according as the star is 
to the north or south of the equator, or the 
osition of tlie star relative to the equator may 
e indicati'd by the letter N. or S., as the ease 
may In*. The place of a point in the heavjms 
is determined by its right ascension (see Ah('EN- 
BioN, Kioht) and decimation, just as a point 
in the earth’s surface is determined by its lati- 
tude and longitude, the right ascension cor- 
responding to the longitude, and the decimation 
to the latitude. 

BECLINATIOIT. In magnetism, the angle 
which the diiection pointed out by a compass 
needle makes with the true meridian or astro- 
nomical north-and-south line; tlie marines and 
the survevor call this angle tlie “variation of the 
compass.’* The dwlination, which may be either 
to the east or west of the triu' north and south, 
vanes from time to time and from |M)int to 
point on the earth’s surface, as do the other 
magnetic phenomena which are discussed under 
Teebestwai, Magnetism, and under Compass. 
At some places the magnetic and astronomical 
meridians may coincide, while at others the dif- 
ference is most marked. The table on page 
587, compiled from a report on The Diatrthu- 
fion of the Maqnette Devhnaiton tn the United 
Btatea for January J. of the United States 
('oast and Ueodetie Sur^'^ey, gives the dwlination 
or variation for January, 19 10, with the amount 
of annual change at that date, for a number of 
points throughout the United States: 

Sw Compass; Dip Cihcle. Terrestrial Mag- 
netism, Under the latter will l>e found charts 
showing the iaogonie, the isoclmic, and other 
lines. Consult the Kejwrts, Bulletins, and 
Charts published from time to time by the 
ITnited Btates Coast and Oodetic Survey and 
the Division of Terrestrial Magnetism of The 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. 

DMXINATIOH NEEBEE. See Decxi- 
NQMBrrm. 

nmcimm ahb faxx of Tmm boxak 

EEDPIRE. A celebrated work by Edward Gib- 
bon (1776-48), the first real attompt at scien- 
tific Mstory in English. It contains an account 
of the growth of Christianity and subjected toe 


author to fierce attacks by the leading churdh- 
men of his day. 

BBCTLIlfOM^TEB. An instrument for 
termining the magnetic declination. Two things 
are essential — the means of a^ertaining the as- 
tronomical meridian and a mimetic needle to 
show the magnetic meridian. The most accurate 
method of determining declination is with the 
magnetometer (q.v.) and theodolite. This in- 
strument is employed by the Division of Ter- 
restrial Magnetism of the United States Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, and the apparatus and 
results are descnlied in its reports. Various 
types of magnetic instruments have received 
thorough ti*8t and application both on land 
and sea by the Division of Terrestrial Mag- 
netism of the Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton, to whose various publications reference may 
be made. The declination of the needle may be 
also ascertained approximately by the dipping 
needle. The ordinaiy" surveyor’s compass, which 
may be used by making allowance for declina- 
tion, is a declination compass. See Compass; 
Engineering Instruments; Terrestrial Mag- 
N ETiSM ; Mag net om eteb. 

DECOC-TPION ( Lat. decoctio, a boiling down, 
decoction, from de, down -f- cuquere, to cook, 
boil). The term applied in pharmacy to a solu- 
tion procured by boiling an organic drug in 
w'ater. One hundred cubic centimeters of a de- 
coction usually contain five grams of drug. 

DEC0M'P(>SI'TI01T (Fr. dicompoaition^ 
from, Lat. de, down, away -f- componeie, to put 
together, join, unite). A term employed to sig- 
nify the breaking up of compounds into simpler 
compounds or altogether into their chemical ele- 
ments. The number of substances that are being 
decomposed is, as a rule, smaller, of course, than 
the number of substances produced by the de- 
composition. However, in the class of chemical 
transformations known as “double decomposi- 
tions,” the number remains unchanged. Thus, 
AB and CD, tvo compounds, made up each of 
two elements, may, on being brought into con- 
tact, undergo decomposition, the result of which 
would be again only two compounds, AC and BD 
Examples of this class of * reactions are very 
numerous in chemistry. But the term “de- 
composition,” unqualifi^, is generalh applied, 
as stated above, to transformations involving 
an increase in the number of substances. Such 
decompositions are usually caused by the in- 
fluence of some physical factor, such as heat, 
electricity, etc, Bmt is one of the nKMt com- 
mon of * decomposing figents x mercuric oxide 
(HgO), when heated, breaks up into the in- 
visible gas oxygen (Oj) and the liquid metal 
mercury (Hg) . limestone (CaCO,) decomposes 
into quicklime (oxide of calcium, CaO) and 
carbon dioxide (COj) : coal and wockI decompose 
into a great variety of useful materials, in- 
cluding coke or charcoal, illuminating gas, and 
tar. Ehctricity (the galvanic current) is a 
potent decomposing agent, under its influence 
water (HjO) is broken up into oxygen (Os) 
and hydrogen (H^) . and metallic salts are broken 
up into their constituent metals and acids, elec- 
trolytic precedes being consequently much used 
both for scientific and industrial purposes. 
Light effects many decompositions, as of the 
silver salts used in phot<^raphy, of nitric acid, 
of hydrogen peroxide, and a number of other 
substonces. Pertmmion explodes nitrc^lyeerin, 
and even a touch causes iodide of nitrogen to 
de^ompoa^ violently. Fermmats (minute vege- 
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aii4 oripaisma) ^use nayay deecoa- 

posl^ios, wm^ »» the bresakiag up of dcad^rose 
iCMn^)» in the pwmm^ of y^«t, into 
(C^OH) and e&rbcai dioictde (C^>, and 
common idteNgioMposItions known m pntarefacfioii 
and de<my. 

It has J^en cnstomary to claas a nniaber of 
d^K»in{K^itioiis separately as d«s»oei«lto*ia. For 
eKample, when sal ammoniac (ammonimn chlo- 
ride) containing at least a trace of moisture is 
heated in a cloi^ ve^el, it partly breaks np 
into ammonia gas and hydrochloric acid and 
partly remains unchanged. On the other hand, if 
equal volumes of ammonia gas and hydrochloric 
acid (with a trace of moisture again) were con- 
fined in a closed vessel at the same temperature 
as in the first experiment, the tAvo substances 
would partly combine chemically into ammonium 
chloride and partly remain in a state of me- 
chanical mixture. Quantitative investigation 
would show that the ratio of the combined to 
the uncombined products is the same in both ex- 
periments, i.e., the final state is the same, 
whether we start with sal ammoniac or with 
ammonia and hydrochloric acid. The decom- 
pcmition of sal ammoniac is classed as a chemical 
dmocaafion, because, as we have just ^n, it is 
reversible. Dissociation miglit thus be defined 
as reversible decomposition. It must, however, 
be borne in mind that the principles of ther- 
modynamics — scientific principles of the most 
indubitable reliability — teach that reversibility 
is by no means an attribute of certain reactions 
only; that alt reactions must be reversible, or 
else perpetual motion would result. In other 
vrords, wdiile a given reaction may proceed 
almost to completion and therefore appear to 
be nonreversilde, in reality no reaction can pro- 
ceed entirety to completion. But then the cus- 
tomary distinction between dissociation and 
decomposition proper can have but little real 
significance. An excellent illustration of this 
conclusion is presented by the case of ammonia. 
At high temperatures, and especially under the 
influence of electric sparks, ammonia rapidly 
breaks up into its elements, hydrogen and nitro- 
gen. The process appears to be complete and 
until a few years ago was often mentioned as a 
typical case of decomposition proper as dis- 
tinguished from dissociation. Then Haber and 
his collaborators, encouraged by the thermody- 
namic principle that no reaction can be en- 
tirely complete or nonreversible, succeeded in 
showing experimentally that hydrogen and 
nitr<^en do recombine to form ammonia, that the 
deeompi^ition of ammonia is as much a dis- 
sociation as, e^., the dissociation of sal ain- 
moniae, and at the present time ammonia is 
actually made on an industrial scale by the 
direct synthesis of hydrc^en and nitrogen. See 
Ammonia. 

Neverthel^s, the term ‘‘dissociaticm” is a con- 
venient one and may well be retained in the 
current language of chemistry, with the under- 
standing that it denotes d^om|M>sition that is 
obviously or raadily reversible. See Dissocia- 
tion; RmAcnoN. 

BE COESQIiATIOKE EHlliOSOEHiaS, 
de kftn'^lft'shl-a'nl flTd-sd'fi-^ (Lat., on the con- 
solaticm of philo8<q>hy). A philosophical work 
inter^r^ with verse hy Boethius, written 
about §25, in prison. Alfred the Great trans- 
lated it into Anglo-Saxon, and Chaucer trans- 
lated it into English before 1382. Caxton 
printed it in 14^. Its influence in spreading 


Platmik tibMwmht In the Middle Jgea is alnmiA 
inoilailaye. It was one of mate's 
tiiiought sourM, 

BEC^PBAH, A inty and the wmM 

Wiitneshi^ CK, lom, 1 10 wmlm northwest of Du- 
buque, on the upper Iowa River, and on the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul and to Chi^pi, 
Rock Island, and Pacific ral]r<mds {Map; Iowa, 
FI). It is to wmt of Luther Oll^ and ’Voi- 
der Collie and contains a hc^ltal. The city 
has stock-raising, farming, and milling int^esto 
and manufactures of valves, wi^ons. patent 
m^icinc^, toilet preparations, metal boa^, etc. 
Settled in 1849. Decorah was incorporated as a 
town in 1857 and was chartered as a city in 
1871. Its government is administered under a 
general law by a mayor elected biennially and a 
city council. * Tlie city owns and operates its 
water works. Pop., 1900, 3246, 1916, 3592. 

BEO^OEATEB STfXE OF GOTHIC 
CHITEC'TBBE. The second of to thr^ 
period styles into which tlie history of English 
(iothic architecture is usually dividdl. This sys- 
tem of style division and nomenclature was 
invented by Thomas Rickman and has lieen in 
me ever since his time; but it is unscientific, 



for style development cannot be sliced into pre- 
cise period styles. The name designates the 
style of the century approximately covered by 
the reigns of the first three Edwards (1280- 
1380), diuing which the vigorous simplicity and 
Norman elements of the Early English style de- 
veloped into the more elaborate and ornate 
architecture which characterizes the churches 
and cathedrals of the fourteenth century, al- 
though exemplified also in some of the chapter 
hous^ of the end of the thirteenth. It is dis- 
tinguisl^ primarily by its bar tracery of geo- 
metric patterns with cusping, by the fineness 
and overrichne^s of its moldings and shaft 
elusterings, by its naturalistic carving and tte 
progressively increasing richness and complexity 
of its vault ribbing. Sharpe divides the style 
and period into two, the Geometric and the 
Cnrvilinear, named from their tracery forms. 
The interior of Lichfield Catbedml, the presby- 
tery and octagon of Ely, the choir of Wells, are 
amoi^ to prominent examples of the Decorated 
style, which passed into the Perpendicular 
(q.v.), to most distinctively English phase of 
Gothic architecture. See AacwTicTUKi;, Ea«ly 
Esgubh; Gothic Abchitectcbe. 
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McofftA. Of tlie <^|«eto di^layed in 
three tomm ^i^ed to Aiaeriaiii Col<mlal, 
m majori^ froia the B<Mm pre- 

soited to toe mnmvm hj Mrs. 

Of whftt Awjomti're art is, th^ f orer mimimis 
tom# «ua excrilent 4eftnitloa* Tkw^ iUnstoate not 
only toe arte that are primarily decorative, but 
also the arte of pamting and scolpture at em* 
ployed deeorativeiy. 

The elassiheation of toe eolli^ons of too 
Mos4e d^ Arts Ihkoratite is partierdarly worthy 
of attention for ite simplicity and clarity. The 
two main divisions are toe Decoraticm of Man 
and the l^eoration of Building. The Decora- 
tion of Man is subdivided into (1) costume; 
(2) arms and armor; (3) instruments and 
tools; {4) means of instructicm f books, en- 
gravings, photographs, etc.). 

The Decoration of Buildings is divided into 
Exterior Decoration and Interior Deeoratimi. 
Exterior Decorati<m is subdivided into ( 1 ) 
architecture; (2) sculpture applied to archi- 
tecture; (3) painting applied to architecture, 
including mosaic and stained glass. 

Of Interior Decoration the main subdivisions 
are <1) painting; (2) woodwork; <3) furni- 
ture; (4) textiles; (5) pottery; (6) metal 
work; (7) miscellaneous objects. 

Of painting, stained glass, mosaic, sculpture, 
and tapestry, etc., as used in toe decoration of 
buildings, there are two main types: (1) pic- 
torial; (2) ornamental. 

To the first class belongs mural painting 
(q.v.), that not only decorates the surface of 
walls, ceilings, and vaults, but also presents 
allegorical, historical, religious, or other scenes. 
In ancient Egypt walla and columns, internal 
and external, were covered with pictures deeply 
incised by the chisel and richly painted. The 
Romans covered the walls of their chambers, 
courts, and banquet rooms with painted decora- 
tions in which pictures of mythological beings 
and of familiar scenes were mingled with land- 
scape and fantastic architecture. ( See Pom- 
peii.) The Byzantine artists adorned the walls 
and apses of their churches with highly decora- 
tive pictures on a gold ground, executed often 
in glass mosaic; in these the drawing and color- 
ing, forsaking the pursuit of natural realism, 
were controlled by purely decorative considera- 
tions. The great<^t schools of decorative paint- 
ing were those which grew up in Italy in the 
fourteenth and sixteenth centuries — ^the earlier 
having its chief centre in Florence, with Giotto 
as its greatest master ; the second reaching 
its highest development in Rome under Raphael 
and Michelan^lo, and a little later in Venice, 
where Titian, Tintoretto, and Paolo Veronese 
attained an extraordinary pitch of sensuous 
splendor of color. But no decorative painter 
of any age ever equaled the sublimity of con- 
ception and grandeur of fix«:ution of Michel- 
angelo’s compositions for the vault of the Sistine 
Chapel in the Vatican at Rome. 

The work of the sculptor has in all ages been 
considered an essential adjunct to noble archi- 
tecture. In Egypt he codperated with the 
painter in producing the pictures mentioned 
above and carved tbe eflBgies of the Ring and the 
god Ckiris apiinst toe pylons and piers of the 
temples. It was, however, the Gt€^sb who lifted 
decorative ^ulpture out of the trammels ot 
sacerdotal tradition and exalted ft into one of 
toe high^ and noblest of all forms of esc- 
pr^ton of rdU^ouB and national aspirations. 


The Mms, metope md p^liB^At groiq^ oi 
toeir temples were n<^ nwrely m 

sculpture, supmrh as decorati^^ toe 
arcMtecture to which they were affixed. In ere- 
ati^ them tbe sculptor, while he sought to 
emb^y the poetic and patrio^c ideals of the 
Gr^k mythm^iy which iniipired him, was at 
the same time solicitous so to di^m# toe mam^ 
of light and shade, m to combine and arra^e 
every outline and detail of the composition, that 
they should harmonise with the dimiinant lima 
of the architecture and produce that pleasing 
effect of harmony, rhythm Manoe, and <Mm- 
trast which is the chief source of an enjoyment 
of all decorative design. The Romans made far 
Im use of pictorial sculpture in architecture 
than the Greeks, but developed a remarkable 
system of ornamental carving in relief, in which 
symbolic figures, grotesque, and conventional 
foliage were blended in a manner to enrich with 
a wonderful play of light and shade the friezes, 
pilasters, and panels to which they were ap- 
plied. In the Middle, Ages the Wilders of 
abbeys and cathedrals in Europe, especially in 
France, adorned their buildings with sculpture, 
both of serious figures and of gai^oyles, every- 
where pervaded with religious moaning, but 
marvelously adapted to the exigencies of toe 
architecture. 

Beautiful as are many of the French four- 
teenth-century statues of saints, martyrs, and 
apostles, and the ranges of seated angel choirs 
in the cathedral porches, considered as pictorial 
srulpture, they are perfect only when seen in 
the architectural setting for which they were 
designed, whose lines they emphasize and whose 
beauty they enhance. The French and Italians 
may be said to vie witJi each other for the 
supremacy in sculpture during the Renais- 
sance; bht while the French produced no one 
to equal Michelangelo in pure sculpture, the 
Italians never equaled Jean Goujon in the 
perfect mastery of decorative effect in figure 
sculpture applied to architecture. 

However, the decoration of architecture and 
furniture with nonpictorial painting and sculp- 
ture is quite as important and vastly more 
necessary. The capitals and moldings of an- 
cient Greek temples are reproduced over and 
over again in our modern buildings. The paint- 
ing of the average house is apt to interest tho 
owner more than any other part of the deco- 
ration except perhaps tbe wall paper. Of fur- 
niture, carving is the most usual ornament. 

Magazines in English that print many in- 
teresting articles about the different decorative 
arts are the Burhngton Magmine (London); 
International Studio (Kew York) ; drte and 
Decoration (Ih.) ; Comumneur (London). 
Tliere are also importent decorative magazines 
in France and Germany. But on the history 
of decorative art, as a whde, there is no ade- 
quate book, and mc^ of the histories of the 
individual decorative arte arc unsatisfactory. 
Consult: Ward, Historic Ornament: A Treatise 
on Decorative Art and Architectural Ornament 
(London, 1897) ; Speltz, Styles of Ornament 
(trans., Berlin, 1906) ; Molinier, Les arts op- 
pliguis d Vindustrie (6 vols., Paris, 1806- 
1902) j the guide books and descriptive pam- 
phlets of the four d^aorative art museums men- 
tion^ above. See Ornamext; Abchitic’I'owb; 
iNTimoB Deooratio.v; Fusxitui®; Tariwwit; 
Syained GLAiS; Paintiho; Mitbai. Deooba- 
TioH; ^ULFTtfMg; Fotteby; Jbwelby; Liomt- 
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im; Musicm. iHSTEUMEsrrs ; CostxME ; Abmob; 
Textile; Caspets ax» Rugs. 

MCOBA3JIVE KEEDIiEWOBK, Bee Em* 

B80IDE8T, 

BE CKIBO^A {Lat., On the Crown). The 

meet famow speech of Bemc^thoies and the 
most perfect specimen of the world’s oratory. 
It was delivered in 330 B.c. as a reply to the 
famous speech of JBschines a^inst Ctesiphon, 
who had secured the passage of a law author- 
izing the crowning of Demosthenes for his 
services to the state. 

DECOBT', Fsahs. See Com*, Fhans de. 

D1 COS'TA, Behjamin Fbankli?! (1831- 
1004). An American clergyman and historian. 
He was bom in Charlestown, Ma^., graduated 
at the Concord (K. H.) Biblical Institute in 
1856, and was rector at North Adams, Mass.^ 
from 1857 to 1858, and at Newton Lower Falla 
from 1858 to 1860. He was chaplain in the 
Federal army from 1861 to 1863, when he set- 
tled in New York. Here he was editor sue- 
cesgivcly of the Ohrintian Times, tlie Episco- 
and the Magazine of American History. 
n 1884 he founded the American White Cross 
Society, of which he was president until 1899, 
and afterward helped organize the Church Tem- 
perance Society. He was rector of the church 
of St. John the Evangelist in New York from 
1863 to 1899, when he la'came a Roman Cath- 
olic, He contributed to Winsor’s Tsiarrattve 
and Critical History and publislied \aluable 
monographs and essays on early American his- 
tory and on local history, including* The Pre- 
Columbian Bxse^nnry of America by the Xorth- 
men (1868); Narrative of Events at Lake 
Oeorge (1868); The Northmen tn ifaino 
(1870); Columbus and the (leogtaphers of 
the North (1872); The Eight at Diamond Is- 
land (1872); Hiawatha: The Utory of the 
Iroquois Huge in Prose and Verse (1873); 
The Last City of Nenc England (1877); Ter- 
razzano the Explorer (1880); Cabo de Haaxts, 
or the Place of Cape Cod in the Old Oartology 
(1891) ; Cabo de Arenas, or the Place of Sandy 
Hook m the Old Cartology (1885); Whither 
(ioest Thout (1902). He wrote a novel, The 
Hector of Howburgh (1873), under the pseu- 
donym of William Hickling; and he edited 
White's Memoirs of the Protestant Episcopal 
Chureh (1881). 

DE COS'TEB, (’iiARias TufeonoRE Henbi 
( 1827—79). A Belgian author, born in Munich. 
For many years he occupu'd tlie chair of French 
literature at the military academy in Brussels. 
His 'Work has been csmipared to that of Rabe- 
lais and Montaigne. His prose epic, La Ugende 
de Tiel I ylempiegel (1867). is a masterly de- 
scription of Flemish life during the reign of 
Philip II and the days of the Inquisition. His 
wmrkrt also include* idgmdes fiamandes (1857; 
2d ed., 1861); Contes brahaneons (1861); Voy- 
age de noce (1872). (^onsult Potvin, Histoire 
de tettres en Belgique (1882). 

DE COVEBDEY, Sir Roo^. See Coverlet. 

DECOY'’ (from de-, Fr., Lat. de-, down -p 
OF. coi, quiet, from iMt, quietus, still, from 
quits, repc»e). A contrivance for luring game 
into a snare or w'ithin the range of a weapon. 
In England for centuries decoys have been con- 
trivances for eupturing as well as alluring 
ducks, by driving them into tunnel nets, or by 
eatehing them in a cage built on a platform 
on the waller, into whieh they were enticed by 
feeding. To-day both th^ especial methods are 


obsolete; but the principle of the tun^l net 
remaimi in the d«;oys built in the fresh-water 
pools near the coaid, which attract the birds 
on their arrival from over sea. At the comers 
of the pool curved ditches are cut and covert 
with wide arched hoop nets, gradually dimin- 
ishing in size. The wild ducks are enticed to 
the mouth of the tunnel by live, teme ducks, 
which retreat up the tunnel, the wild birds 
following to the end of the pipe, which by this 
time is on land, after which they are all easily 
caught. 

In America the decoys are painted wooden, 
cork, or canvas imitations of ducks (or other 
birds, as the case may be) anchored on the 
water in a lifelike way, within range of a blind 
or boat concealed in the reeds. Waterfowd and 
shore birds often stool well to such decoys. 

Consult; Grinnell, Amertoan Duck Shooting 
(New York, 1901); Polkard, Wild Fowler 
(London, 1859-64-75-97); Payne-Gallwey, The 
Book of Duck Decoys (ib., 1886). 

DECBEE’’ (Lat. decretum, judgment, from de- 
cernere, to separate one thing from another, to 
decide). In the civil law, an Imperial judg- 
ment in causes brought before the Emperor on 
appeal, or otherwise. These Judgments were 
promulgated as law, and the principles enun- 
ciated in them were binding on all the courts 
of the Empire. See Civil Law", Corpus Juris; 
Decretal. 

In English and American law, the judgment, 
or order, of a court of equity, the term ‘‘judg- 
ment” being properly restricted to the adju- 
dication of a matter by the courts of com- 
mon law. The difference between a Judgment 
and a decree is fundamental and springs out 
of the radical difference in the character of 
the jurisdiction exercised by the two classes of 
tribunals. The function of the law court is 
merely to decide the bare question in contro- 
versy between the litigating parties, awarding 
an unconditional Judgment to one or the other 
of them. The court of equity, on the other 
hand, undertakes to do substantial Justice be- 
tween the parties as to the whole matter sub- 
mitted by them, and it may make such decree, 
or order, as justice may require, without being 
confined to the award or denial of the par- 
ticular remedy sought by the complainant. Ac- 
cordingly it may, before the final adjudica- 
tion of the ease, grant an “interlocutory” de- 
cree, which may or may not become the “final” 
decree of tlie court, or it may issue a condi- 
tional order, whieh shall become absolute or 
void, according as the condition is or is not 
complied with. 

A decree nisi (‘unless’) is a conditional order, 
to become absolute unless, before the date fixed 
therein, good cause shall be show'n to the court 
for vacating it. A decree for a temporary in- 
junction, if drawn to become permanent, unless 
cause to the contrary be shown, is of this char- 
acter. The phrase is not in common use in the 
United States, however, and in England it has 
come to be appropriated to a particular case in 
which a decree nisi is commonly employed, 
viz., in deertsF>8 for divorce not to take effect 
for a probationary period of six months or 
more, during which time any person may show 
cause why the decree should be vacat^. and 
the parties reinstated in their conjugal rights. 

In Jurisdictimm in which the law and equity 
systems have been merged, or in which they 
are administered by toe same tribunals, the 
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tep« is often employ^ in a i»ni* 

prohenstee mmm to inelnde decree; and when 
the law p«TOlta both Icfal and equitable reme- 
dies to be afforded in the sai^ actiim, the 
jndgmenb rendered may be both a judgment and 
a decree. Bm Divosc®; CiiASCiatf; Eqvm% 
Judgment; and the authorities there re- 
ferr^ to. 

ItaL prtm. d&'kr&-ehto^dd 
{It.^ decreasing). In music^ the reverse of 
crescendo (q.T.), vis., a gradual diminishing of 
the m>iind. Like the creroendo, it is also ieK>me- 
times combined with a slight ritardando, es- 
pecially in descending passages. It is frequently 
marked thus, ::rr===»-. 

l?£iOBi£^AXi (BOj, dacrefalia, from Lat. de* 
a-elwTO. a decree, from deccracrc, to decide). 
Generally, an authoritative order or decree; 
more specifically in ecclesiolc^, a letter or 
decision of the popc«, determining some ques- 
tion of ecclesiastical law referred to them. For 
detailed classification of various collections of 
these decretals, see Canon Law; and for a 
famous collection, now universally admitted to 
be largely forged, Pseudo-Isidohian Decbetals. 

DECBJS'TAIiISTS. Commentators on the 
Deeretnniy or the Decretals. See Canon Law. 

DECRE'TTTM OF ORA'TIAN. See Canon 
Law. 

DECTJMATES AGBI, dek'h-ma'tez a'grt 
(Lat., tithe lands). A term applied by the 
Homans to their possessions north of the upper 
Danube and east of the Rhine, corresponding 
in large part to modern Baden and Wilrttera- 
berg. This district was guarded by the famous 
Itmefi, or line of fortifications, which was begun 
by Domitian and finished by his successors and 
served as a bulwark against the Germans. The 
name would seem to signify tithe lands and to 
imply that at some time settlers had been al- 
lowed to occupy these lands in return for the 
payment of a tenth of all produce won from 
them, but we have no evidence to show that 
this was actually the case. Another view de- 
rives the name from that of a hypothetical 
town, Decuma or Ad Decuman (Laptdem), 
Consult Furneaux, in his edition of Tacitus* 
(lermama, note on chap, xxix {Oxford, 18P4). 

DECTJ'BION (Lat. decurio^ from decur^y 
company of ten, from decern, ten ) . The chief of 
a body* of 10 men. This name was applied 
especially, in the Roman cavalry service, to the 
commander of a troop of 10 (afterward more) 
horsemen. In the free municipalities of Italy 
and in the provinces the chief citiztma were 
often called decurionea; they corr<*sponded to 
the senators at Rome. They had extensive 
powers of control over the magistrates, some- 
times heard appeals from judicial sentences 
passed by the magistrates, and enjoyed certain 
special privileges. Consult; Greenidge, Roman 
Public Life (London, 1901); Friedlaender- 
Waters, Town Life t» Ancient Italy (Boston, 
(1002) ; Reid, The MunidpaUtieB of the Roman 
Empire (Cambridge, 1013). 

DE'CXTSSA'nOM’ (Lat. d^ummtio, an inter- 
secting of two lines crosswise, frrnn cfectiaata, 
the numW 10, X, on account of its shape). In 
anatomy, the erasing of nervous filaments. 
Certain fibr^ of the anterior pyramids and 
lateral cofuiniis of the medulla oblongata are 
thus crossed freely from side to side, so that 
disease on erne side of the brain often leads to 
paralvms on the other side of the body. 

3>imEAGA!r€K, drd& d-^^ A 


town of Bulgaria, m the 
iff the mouth of Maritia. Its harbor is 
smalL but ita trade Is ooi^4cmble (Map; 
Balkan Feninsula. E 4). I^^eagateh has sup- 
planted Enos (qA*.) as tte port for the Marlm 
valley. It is connected^ by rail with Coasten- 
tinople, Burgas, and Saloaiki, and has steam 
communication with Greece. Pop., about 
For over four centuri^ the town belor^^ed te 
Turkey, but in 1913, as a result cd the Balkan 
War (q,v.), it vras eedt^ to Bulgaria, 

BEBHAK, dM'em. A town, indludlim three 
villages, and the county seat of HorWk Go., 
Mass., 10 miles south w'cst of Bemton, on the 
Charles River, and on the Kew York, New 
Haven, and Hartford liailr^d (Map; Massa- 
chusetts, K 3). It is principally a residential 
suburb of BkMiton, but has manufactures of 
cotton and woolen goods, carpets, handker- 
chiefs, and pottery. The town contains the 
county courthouse, jail, and house of correc- 
tion, a memorial hall, public library, and an 
Historical Society building. Water powder is ob- 
tained fn>ra Mother Brook, a canal connecting 
the diaries and Neponset Rivers, built in 1641. 
The government is administered by town mtH't- 
ings. lh*dhum wan settled in 1636 and was 
called Contentment. It was incorjMirated as a 
town under its present name on September 10 of 
that year. The first free school in America sup- 
ported by a gtmeral tax of the people was estab- 
lished here in 164.5. l>edham is the mother town 
of a large nurnlier of other towns in Norfolk 
County. Pop., 1900. 7457; 1910, 9284; 1914 
(eat.), 10.063. Consult Mann, l/tsfonoa/ .4 nna/« 
of Dedham from J6S5 to 18^7 (Dedham, 1847), 
and Erastus Worthington, BiHiory of Dedham 
from Beptemher, 1085, to May, 1827 (1827). 
Eight volumes of town records (1636-1890) 
have been published (l)t*dhain, 1886-94). 

DED'ICA'TION (Ut. ded%cat%o, from ded%- 
care, to dedicate, from de, down -f" d*oare, to 
»ay). In literature, tlic addrt^s of a IxKik, or 
any literary work, to a particular person; uide 
Bhakespearc’s note to the Eight Honorable 
Henry Wriothesly prefaced to Venue and Ad<mis. 
The vustom, practiced by the ancients — inde 
Horace and Vergil — -was adopted by tlie modern 
nations. In the gMjventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies books were usually dedicated to a patron, 
whose influence was sought by the author. Th^ 
are now dedicated to relatives and friends, or, 
if learned, to scholars to whom the authors are 
indebted. An elaliorately laudatory dedication 
is Tennyson’s poem to the memory of Prince 
Alliert, prefixed to the Idylla of the King, For 
models of the lighter forms, see the volumes of 
the Hpeetator, Stevenson was particularly 
graceful in his inscriptions. The fulsome epistle 
of former times has b«w cut dowm to a brief 
formula, and many liooks are without dedications. 

DEDICATIOlf FEAST (Heb. chmukHy 
Gk. ret iyKaima, ta enkarnWy from le, €«, in -f 
KateSfy kmnos, new, Ij&t, mcemm). An annual 
festival among the Jews, which originated in 
the Maccabiean period. On the 25th of Decem- 
ber, 168 B.C., the Yah we temple in Jerusalem was 
dedicated to the worship of Zeus Olyropius by 
order of Antiochus IV Bpiphanes, the ruler of 
the land. An altar to Zeus was set up on the 
altar of burnt offerings. This smaller altar is 
called an “abomination of desolation” in 1 Mace, 
i. 64, 59, which is a translation of ahikkm 
ghomcm in Dan. xi, 31; xii. 11. Originally the 
“Baal of Heaven** may have been Intenih^ by 
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this phn^. to B Maec. vi. 2, the 

sanettmiy wm mlM after Ze«s Olympiiis ; and 
it has thoi^ht that a statue of this god 
was plae^ up«i the aM»r, When Judas Mac- 
cabeus r^^rrered Jerusalem in 165 B.C„ he 
puMfed the temple, rmwed ihe pagan altar, 
ana put up a new one. The temple wag th«i 
r^Micated to Yahwe with festivities that last^^ 
eight days. According to 1 Macc. iv. 52-54, it 
was on the 25th of Chislev (December) that 
the dedication took place, on **tl^ same day 
the heathen had profaned it”; the Greek manu- 
scripts in 1 i. 54 ^ve the 15th of Chislev 

as the day when the pa^n altar was set up, 
but here also the Syriac Codex Amhrosianus has 
the 25tb, which seems to have been the orig- 
inal text. It is indeed highly probable that 
both evente todk place on the 25th, a day that 
may have been kept by both nations as a cele- 
bration of the winter solstice. This is further 
suggested by the manner in which the dedica- 
tion feast has since been kept. Josephus (Anf., 
xii, 7, 7) calls it “the feast of lights,” and 
the custom of placing lights at the entrance of 
syna^gues and private houses is mentioned 
in Talmudic literature. The observation of the 
feast in memory of the deliverance of Jerusalem 
Is enjoined upon the Egyptian Jews in the 
letters prefixed to 2 Maccabees. Psalm xxx 
was the dedication hymn. Consult: Marti, 
Dafi Buck Daniel { liK)l ) ; Benzinger, Hehraiacke 
Archaoloffte (2d ed., 1907); much6-Leclercq, 
Hiatoire dea SSleucidea (1913), Oesterley, 
“1 Maccabees,” in C'harles, O. T. Apocrypha and 
Paeudepigrapha (1913); Wellhausen, ^arael^^ 
tiarhe und jUdiache Oeaahiohte (7th ed., 1914). 

DEIXLOCK, Lady. The mother of Esther 
Sumraeraon in Dickens's Bleak House. 

DEDUC'TION (Lat. deducere, to draw out), 
A process of reasoning from the general to a 
particular subsumed under it; its counterpart 
is induction (q.v.). Formal logic regards de- 
duction and induction as opposed operations. 
Deduction is the application of a principle, 
assumed to be accepted, to some specific case, 
and a judgment, on this case, controlled by 
this accepted principle. For instance, when 
heat is recognized as a mode of motion, the 
Judgment that therefore the laws of motion 
prevail in the phenomena of heat is a deduction. 
Induction is the recognition of a group of phe- 
nomena as involving a general principle. For 
instance, when the study of the phenomena of 
heat leads to the recognition and judgment that 
they are regulated by tlie laws of motion, an in- 
duetion is made. The difference is one of point 
of departure in the reasoning process. If we 
begin with the knowledge of tlie law and apply 
this law to a particular instance, we deduce; if 
we b^in with particular instances and from 
them arrive at a knowledge of the law, we in- 
dum. The explicit analysis and statement of the 
presuppositions implied in a process of deduc- 
tion is a syllogian ^q.v.), who^ major premise 
Is the assertion of the law or principle; the 
minor premise is the assertion that the case 
in point comes under the law; the cmiclusion 
is the juitonent on this case in accordance with 
the law. But our thought movements are usu- 
ally very elUptical, when compared with the 
expression that formal Ic^e gives to them in 
syllogisms, and it is pedantiy to denoand tiboit 
in our ordinary thinking we should cultivate 
ftie syllogistic habit. The value of the syllo- 
gism is found in the fact that we have therein 


in «qplieit detail the various interrdated judg- 
ments to which we commit ourselves in 
deduction and can thus examine and criticize 
them in the open. The syllogism is an instru- 
ment of criticism and is not to be .regarded 
as “good form” in reascming which is to be 
adopted on all occasions. 

Transcendental deduction is a technical term 
in Kant’s (q.v.) philosophy, designating ttie 
justification which a theory of knowMge gives 
to a claim a priori conceptions make of being 
applicable to any pcBsible object of knowledge. 

See Logic (where a bibliography is given) ; 
Syllogism. 

DEE (Lat. Deva, OWelsh, Duhr^Duim,^ water 
of the goddess, Ir. di, goddess. Corn, day, Bret, 
doe; connect^ with Lat. deas, Lith. devas, 
OPruss. dettcas, Skt. dSva, god). A river in 
England and Wales, draining parts of the 
counties of Merioneth, Denbigh, Flint, and 
Shropshire, and the west of Chester (Map: 
Wales, C 3). It ends in a tidal estuary of 
the Irish Sea, 13 miles long, and 3 to 6 miles 
broad. From the city of Chester, which it al- 
most encircles, the river flows to the estuary 
in a straight artificial channel which is the 
only navigable portion. Its course is 80 miles 
long, and among its chief tributaries are the 
Treveryn and Ahvyn. Canals connect the Dee 
with the rivers of central England. The ancient 
Britons held its waters sacred. 

DEE. The name of two rivers in Scotland. 
The larger rises in five wells, 4000 feet above 
sea level, in the neighborhood of Ben Macdliui 
(Map: Scotland, F 2). After flowing 12 miles 
south-southeast, it is joined bv the Geauley, 
1294 feet above sea level, tumbles throqgh a 
narrow chasm, called the Linn of Dee, runs 
east-northeast through Aberdeenshire and a 
small part of Kincardineshire, and ends in 
the North Sea at the harbor of Aberdeen. The 
river is not navigable except near the mouth, 
where it has been altered in order to increase 
tlie dockage at Aberdeen. In its course of 90 
miles it receives the Liin, Miiick, Feugh, etc. 
On its banks is Balmoral Castle. The river is 
remarkable for the clearness of its waters and 
is noted for its salmon The smaller Dee rises 
near the northern boundary of Kirkcudbright- 
shire (Map: Scotland, D 5). For the first 40 
miles it flows southeasterly, then westerly, fall- 
ing into the Solway Firth at Kirkcudbright 
Bay. It is about 50 miles long and navigable 
for the last 7 miles. 

DEE, John (1527-1608). An English astrol- 
oger and mathematician. He wm born m Lon- 
don. was educated at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, lived for some time at the University 
of Louvain, and in 1550 he lectured at the 
College of Rbeims on the Elements of Euclid 
with great success. In 1551 he returnwl to 
England, was introduced to Edward \T, and 
was pensioned; but during the next reign he 
was falsely accused of attempting Queen Mary’s 
life and came very near being executed. Qu^n 
Elizabeth received him kindly and promised him 
an appointment. This promise was not ful- 
filled, and Dee again set out for the Continent 
in 1564, ostensibly for purpose of pr^enting 
to Emperor Maximilian a botdc, Monas Etero- 
glyphim^ which he had previouidy d^icated to 
him. miy, however, in his M^mrs^ affirms 
that he acted as Queen Elizabeth’s “intelli- 
gencer,” or spy. In 1594 he wim made chan- 
cellor of St. Paul's Cathedral and in the next 
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warfaa of CoUefe. He di€4 

rmj poco*. Dee's writiags, mostly oa the oe- 
&M sciences, were published in Xioadon in 16S9. 

DBBD (m act, ikt. factum, ^mething dime). 
A written instrum^t, teal^ and dSivere^ 
whereby a l^gai right is created ewr transferred. 
'Hioiigh the term is popnlarly employed only in 
connection with instruments for the conveyance 
of land, it is not, in the legal s^se, thus re* 
stricted, being equally applicable to a consider- 
able variety of erther l^al transactions effected 
by the same solemn form. A contract, an ap- 
pointment to offltce, the surrender of a right of 
action, may be effected by deed, as well as the 
transfer of title to land or gooda In other 
words, it is not the event, or transaction, but 
the manner in which it is performed, which con- 
stitutes tlie deed. So, to^ it is in a popular 
rather than a strictly 1^1 sense that a sealed 
waiting, in and by itself considered, is described 
as a deed. Until delivered to the party who is 
to have the benefit of it, it is still a mere writ- 
ing, an escrow i€crtt, senptum), an inchoate 
d<^. The perfected deed is compounded of 
thr^ distinct thinp — ^the writing, the act of 
sealing, and the act of delivery. 

The superior validity of a transaction effected 
hy deed, as compared with one consummated 
by spoken words or by ordinarj’ writings, is a 
matter of history. Blackstone declares that a 
deed derives its name {deed, factum) from the 
circumstance that ‘‘it is the most solemn and 
authentic act that a man can possibly perform 
with relation to the disposal of his property: 
and therefore a man shall always be estopped 
by his own deed, or not permitted to aver or 
prove anything in contradiction to what he has 
once so solemnly and deliberately avowed’' (2 
Bl. Com. 21)5). In fact, the deed is the one 
form in which the formal or ceremonial mode 
of incurring an obligation or transferring a 
legal right survives among us, corresponding in 
that respect to the manetpatto and the aftpu- 
latw of the Roman law, the latter of which 
still appears in the usual ceremony of mar- 
riage. Recent investigations into early legal 
procedure show conclusively that in primitive 
society a peculiar importance and validity at- 
taches to legal transactions of the formal sort, 
and, though the tendency of advancing civiliza- 
tion is to reduce or eliminate the distinction 
between formal and informal obligations, this 
has never been completely accomplished. The 
conclusive effect of a de^ is probably due to 
the fact that it originated at a time when writ- 
ing was a rare accomplishment, confined to 
thc«e who had taken holy orders, and that its 
character, as a solemn form of engagement, had 
become established before the art of writing 
became more general. Its superior validity still 
consists in the fact mentioned hv Blackstone, in 
the passage quoted above, that he who makes a 
deed is conclusively Iwund by the statements 
which it contains, and that, in contracts and 
other transactions which ordinarily require a 
consideration to support them, no consideration 
is necessarv if the tran^ction he c^summated 
by deed, technically a cwitract in the form of 
a deed is known as a spmalty. 

Deeds are of two kinds, de^ poll and ind^- 
tures — ^the formesr being of only one part, 
binding only one person or group of i^rsotis, in 
the same way and to the same effc^; and the 
latter having two or more parties, who become 
temnd to OTO anotlw. Thus, the ordinary de^ 
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umnt with ref^^iM to tee triAiwetiem, and tee 
grantor or mntenrs, imly, ^^uting it, is a 
deed poll; iteeteas article of aisoelatimi or of 
partnership, or any otemr bilateral eontrae^ 
under seal, whereby several partis become mu- 
tually bound to one another, is an indenture. 
The names are derived from the eiieumstenee 
that deeds of the latter Kirt were formerly 
written in duplicate, eten> on the tame piece 
of parchment, which was then cut so at te 
separate them by an indented and irr^fular 
line, whereby their identity could afterward 
be establish^. The deed poll, on the other 
hand, only one copy being required, was polled, 
i.e., shav^ or cut off smooth. This dlfferencfs 
in the form of deeds having disapp^red, the 
term “indenture” is often carelrasly employed 
in deeds which are really deeds poll. The dis- 
tinction between them nas not, however, been 
obliterated by their assimilation in form, and 
a deiHl purporting to bind only one party, or, 
whatever it may purport, executed by only one, 
is still a deed poll and binds only the giver 
thereof and not the person to whom It is 
delivered. 

DtH»d8 have from an early period been em- 
ployt*d for the transfer of certain interests in 
land, but their general and almost exclusive use 
for this purpose is quite modern. Formerly, at 
common law, freehold interests in land were 
created or conveyed the formal ceremony 
known as livery of seisin, while all estates leas 
than freehold were subject to alienation by 
parol, deeds being required only* to convey the 
class of interests knowm as incorporeal, such as 
easements, profits, future interests in land, and 
the like. But deeds have now, under the tech- 
nical description of grants, almost entirely 
superseded other modes of conveyance of inter- 
ests in land. Only estates for years or tenan- 
cies at will are still capable of arising by 
parol or by writing not under seal, and in Eng- 
land even leaseholds, for three years and up- 
ward, can be created or transferred only by 
deed. In Great Britain and most of the 
United States the general use of deeds for 
purjioses of conveyance is a matter of r^ula- 
tion by statute. 

In form, however, the deed remains substan- 
tially the same as at common law. The writing 
must still be on paper or parchment, though it 
may to-day be done by the typewriting machine 
or the printing press. The old requirement of a 
seal is also generally adhered to, though in a 
few of the Western States it has been al«>lished, 
and in most others a scroll, or similar mark 
made with the pen, may be substituted for the 
more usual water or sealii^ wax. But, what- 
ever its form, the important thin^ is not the 
adhesion to the pajmr of something called a 
seal, but the sealing of the instrument by tlie 
party to be bound ly it. It must la* “his own 
act and seal.” At the present time, also, it is 
generally considered that the instrument must 
contain the name of tee ma^«r in his own hand- 
writing, although prior to the Stetute of 
Frauds, in 1648, signing was not n^asary to 
the validitv of d^ds. and It Is not clear that 
the statute contemplated any addition to t^ 
formallti^ with which they were already 
surrounded. 

Deliveiy is properly accomplished by the <rfj- 
ligated party handing over the sealed writii^ 
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ia p«r«<m to the party to be l^efited thereby. 
Either party may, however, be r^reseated by 
an ageat, and a delivery to an nnanthoriaed 
third person is gc«)d if subsequently ratified 
by the braeflted party. Indeed, ft has been held 
that any unequivocal act on the part of the 
obligated party, showing an intention to v«5t 
the possession *of the document in the benefited 
party, is sufficient to constitute a delivery, even 
without a manual transfer of possession to any 
one — as where the former, at or after the time 
of sealing, utters the words deliver this as 
my act and deed,” or where he incloses the 
sealed writing in an envelope, addressed to 
the benefited party, though retaining it in his 
own possession. There is some conflict of au- 
thority, however, as to whether a delivery of 
the latter sort, or to a third person, which, in 
fact, never comes to the knowledge of the 
arty inten^d to be benefited, will be sustoined 
y tne courts. There may also be a conditional 
delivery, which is made to a third person, as 
an escrow, or mere writing, to be delivered over 
to the benefited party on the performance of 
some act or the happening of some event. An 
escrow does not take effect as a deed until 
the delivery ov(*r, when it takes effect, by rela- 
tion back, as of the time of its first delivery. 
See Escrow, and the titles of the various kinds 
of deeds, as Covenant; Gbant; Lease and 
Release. Consult: Coke on Littleton; Black- 
atom*, Cammen tones on the Laws of England; 
Kent, (Commentaries on American Law; Pollock 
and Maitland, History of English Law (2d ed., 
Cambridge and Boston, 1899) ; Holmes, The 
Common Law* (Boston, 1881); and the au- 
thorities referred to under Real Property. 

BEEHS, Charles Force (1820-93). An 
American clergyman. He was born in Balti- 
more, graduated at Dickinson College in 1839, 
and was agent in North Carolina for the Amer- 
ican Bible* Hociety. He was professor of logic 
and rhetoric in the Univt»raity of North Caro- 
lina from 1842 to 1847, and of natural sciences 
in Randolph Macon College (then in Boydton, 
Va.) in 1847-48. He tlit*n became a Methodist 
preacher at Newborn, N. C., and in 1850-54 
was principal of the OreHinslioro (N. C.) Female 
College. In 1805, after holding several charges 
in North Carolina, he went to New York, where 
he helped found (1808) the Church of the 
Strangers (undenominational), of which he was 
pastor until his death. The Mercer Street 
Presbyterian Church building was given to this 
church by Cornelius Vanderbilt, whose gifts for 
Vanderbilt Universitv, Nashville, Tenn., were 
secured througii Dr. I^ems. In 1881 he founded 
the American Institute of Christian Philosophy, 
and he edited for several years its organ, Chrifh 
tian Thought, The Institute founded in his 
honor a hn^tureship in philosophy (1905) at 
New York University. Among hfs many pub- 
lications are; Life of Dr, Adam Clarke (1840) ; 
The Home Altar (1850); Anwits of Southern 
Methodism (1856); Life of Jesus (1872) ; A 
l^coieh Verdict in Ei oluHon (1886); The Goo- 
pel of Common Bmme as Contained in the Can- 
onical Epistle of James (1889) ; The Gospel of 
Spiritmal fnsighL and Studies in the Gosp^ of 
John (1891). He edited several hymnals. 
Consult his Autohmgraphy (New York. 1897), 
with memoir for the years after 1847 by his 
sons. 

Dekpstei, or Doomsteb (AS. 
doom, as in Dom^mday Book; 


hence doomster or dmnster^ a Judge). Tho 
name of an officer formerly attached to the 
High Ourt of Justida^ ha Scotland, who pro- 
nounce the doom mr sentence of condemned 
persons. The o^^ was held along with tlmt 
of executioner. At the conclusion of a trial 
this dread official was produced in open court, 
in presence of the criminal, as is graphically 
described by Scott in his tale of Old Mortality* 
See notes to that work and also notes to Hmrt 
of Midlothian, The office of deemster has 
long abolished. 

In the Isle of Man and in Jersey deemsters 
are Judges, the office as well as the title being 
of great antiquity and dignity. The highest 
Judicial authority in the Isle of Man is divided 
between two deemsters, one for the northern 
and the other for ^the southern half of the 
island. 

DEEPaKG, (George) Warwick (1877- 
). An English novelist, born in South- 
end, Essex. He was educated at Merchant 
Taylors’ School and at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge (B.A., 1898), studied medicine at Mid- 
dlesex Hospital, practiced for a year, and then 
adopted literature as a profession. His popular 
romances, not unlike Maurice Hewlett’s in 
manner and subject, include: Vther and 
/graine (1904), Slanderers (1905), Bess of the 
Woods (1906), A Woman*8 War (1907), Ber- 
trand of Brittany ( 1908 ) Mad Barbara ( 1909 ) , 
The Rust of Rome (1910), The Lame English- 
man (1911), Joan of the Tower (1911), Strong 
Hand (1912), House of Spies (1913), and The 
White Gate (1914), a story of contemporary 
England. 

BEEP KIVEB. A river rising in Guilford 
Co., N. C. (Map; North Carolina, C 2). It 
flow's southeast and then east and, joining the 
Haw River (qv.) in Chatham Countv, forms 
the Cape Fear River (q.v.). About 120 miles 
long, the stream drains an area of 1350 square 
miles. Large coal and copper deposits are 
found in its valley. It furnishes considerable 
w'ater power at Lockville and is navigable to 
Carbonton. 

BEEP-SEA EXPLOBA'TIOH. The depths 
of the sea have been explored with precision 
only during comparatively recent years. Deep- 
en investigations began in the necessity for ac- 
curate soundings for submarine cables, and this 
is still the main reason for sounding, but 
much more has been accomplished in this field 
by dredging for purely scientific purposes. 

The most important part of our knowledge of 
deep-sea conditions has been gained since 1870 
The Challmger expedition sent out by the 
British government from 1873 to 1876 (see 
Challenger) engaged in pelagic investigations 
for nearly four years, sounding and dredging 
in the oceanic basins at more than 850 different 
places. This vessel was well equipped and car- 
ried a scientific staff under the direction of 
Sir Wyville Thomson. A great amount of deep- 
sea work was accomplished, and the large 
series of Repwts form the most important con- 
tribution ever made to the literature of this 
subject. Other extensive deep-sea investi^- 
tions have l^en conducted at various tira^ by 
most of the European governments, while ves- 
sels of the United States Coast Surv^ or of 
the Fish Commission have been engaged in 
them more or less r^ilarly since 1870. The 
Prince of Mmiaeo has made very important con- 
tributions to this departnimt of knowle^e^ as 





he has for mmj jmm employ^ Ms j&ehts 
alsac^t entirely in work, and has de- 

voted mneh time U> the improvement of the 
appliance for inv^tigation. 

The methods enq^loyed by ttie ^rlier inves- 
tigators for measuring the depths were slow 
and nneertain, for their sonndinpt were made 
with hemp rope, which was gr«atly drifted by 
currents and pive inaccurate depths. The 
soundings and dredgings conducted on the 
Challenger were so maule and often nnder great 
difficultly. At the present time such invyti- 
gations are made by means of wire, the drat 
succysful employment of which was by Sir 
William Thomson in 18T2. Wire sinks rapidly, 
presente the least frictional surface, and is but 
little affected by currents: and the machinery 
is now so perfect that soundings may be made 
with accuracy in the greatest depths. The 
improved methods show that the yrly sound- 
ings by the Herald, Congress, and other vysels 
with rope, supposed to have reached over 7000 
fathoms, were erroneous, and that there are 
probably no such depths in the ocean. 

The greatest depth knoien was discovered by 
the United States cahle-8ur\'ey ship Kero in 
1000, near the island of Guam, where a sound- 
ing was made of 5269 fathoms, or nearly 6 
statute miles, a depth sufficient to submerge 
the higliyt mountains. It is probable that fu- 
ture soundings will reveal slightly greater 
depths. For four years prior to the voyage of 
the Kero the deepest water known was north 
of New Zealand, where the British ship Penguin 
sounded in 5155 fathoms. Off tiie c<mst of 
Japan, in 1874, the United Staty ship Tmca- 
rora found a depth of 4655 fathoms; and in 
1000 the United States Fish Commission steam- 
ship Albatross made a sounding in the western 
Pacific of 4813 fathoms. Many great depths 
have been discovered in the Atlantic, the 
deepest (4561 fathoms) off Porto Rico, by the 
United States Coast Survey steamer Blake, 
More than 40 ‘^deepa,” or depressions ranging 
from 3000 to 5200 fathoms, are now known, 
some of tiiem mere holy, others of vast extent. 
The deeps are well distributed over the seas, 
but none have been found north of the fifty- 
fifth degree of latitude. The average depth 
of the sea is probably not less than 2200 
fathoms. 

Method of Sounding. In the operation of 
sounding several instruments are sent down 
with the wire. A thermometer takes the tem- 
perature at the bottom; d closing cylinder brills 
up a specimen of the bottom water for analysis, 
and the soimding cylinder at the end of the 
line brings up a specimen of the bottom mud 
or ooze, for examination as to the character 
of the bottom. These instruments are all self- 
acting at the bottom and are not affected in 
rising to the surface. 

To the sounding cylinder is attached the 
sinker — a 60-pound iron shot — which detaches 
itself on striking the bottom. An indicator at- 
tached to the reel on deck shows the number 
of fathoms of wire that have run out. After 
sounding the wire is reeled in by steam. It 
takes about one hour to make a sounding 3 
miles de^ and get the instrumente back on 
bimrd. 

X)eep-S^ Bmdging. The methods employed 
cm Ixmrd the United Staty Fish Commission 
steamship Alhatrom, dmibtlys the best-dipped 
d^p-syi dredgm: in ^istencc^ may be taken as 


illmtrattve. The AtHtmm has hrw^i to- 
gether latger deep-s^ eollecti^s than have 
been made on any ^her ve^el. She h^ made 
nearly WW hydi^raphic aoundt^ wid ny^rly 
SKW) hauls of the dredge or beam trawl. The 
investigations of this vessel ©over areas ex- 
tending from the Banks of Newfoundland along 
both ©(mate of North and South America te 
Bering and also limited ar^a in the trqp- 
i<ml Pacific, and in the remons betw^n Jafmn 
and Kamchatka. Her work has carried dr^to- 
ing into deep^?** waters than ever before, aw- 
mal life having been obtained near the Tonga 
Islands at a depth of 4173 fathoms, while the 
dredge on one occasion in Bering Sea brought 
up from a depth of 1771 fathoms more than 
800 deep-sea fishes at a single haul. 

The creatures of the deep sea are brought up 
by means of a dredge or beam trawl towt^ by 
a wire rope, operate by a powerful engine on 
deek. The first operation in dredging is to 
ascertain the depth by sounding, after which 
the trawl is put overb^rd and allowed to sink 
to the bottom as the dredge rope is let out. The 
dred|^, or Iwam trawl, is simply an iron frame 
to which is attached a strong* bag-shaped net 
about 20 feet long. The mouth of the dredge, 
as formed by the iron frame, is almut 1 1 feet 
wide and 2 feet high. Dragged along the 
bottom, it quickly fills with animals. Borae- 
timy it settles into mud or cmze and is very 
hard to lift. The dredge rope is connected with 
a large spring, or accumulator, attached to the 
foremast, which ofte*n shows the dredge to be 
pulling thousands of pounds. Before the dredge 
reaches the surface, most of the oozy mud 
washes away, so that the dredge haul is usu- 
ally light enough to Iw* hoisted from the water 
and landed on deck with safety, Sometimes it 
is filled with fishes; sometimes with sea ur- 
chins, starfishes, crinoids or corals; sometimes 
with squids and devilfish. It often brings up 
a varied collection, in which many classes of 
marine animals are represented. The time re- 
uired by the Albatross in making her de(»pe8t 
redge liaul — that from 4173 fathoms — -was 10 
hours, tlie engine retding in the grt»t weiglit 
of line very slowly. In depths of 1000 to 1500 
fathoms hauls can be made in three or four 
hours, according to conditions. 

In addition to the dredge, another collecting 
machine, very useful on rough bottom, is the 
“tangle.” This consists of bunches of shredded 
rope attached to iron bars, and when dragged 
over the bottom it frequently brings up stm 
urchins, starfish, and crinoids in abundance. A 
deep-sea fishtrap has been devised by the Prince 
of Monaco, in which fishes have been taken as 
deep as 2 mily. The Albatross, in 1897, sue- 
ceeded in setting ordinary gill nets a mile deep 
and catching Mawurus and other deep-water 
fishes. Deep-water exploration by means of gill 
nets, traps, and trawl lines promisy to yield 
interyting ryulte. 

l>eep>Sea The surface of the pa nearly 

everywhere hears an abundance of minute ani- 
mal and plant life. In this surface life, or 
“plankton,” as it is called collectively, many 
groups of invertebrates are repryented. The 
phosphorescence often seen upon the surface 
of the sea is due entirely to their presence. 
These almiwt microscopic creatures are (in- 
stantly dying and falling to the bottom. They 
constitute the principal food of the smaller 
animals dwdUii^ ther^ and their remams form 





a large p«rt of the d«|>*sea ©«m^s. Tl^ rai^t 
imjportaat forMt among them, eonaidersi^ wltfc 
remrenee to ahyamal depwita, are the Globi- 
gerinidae and the radiolaiians, wMeh are emot- 
monaly ahnndant. 

The maHne dep&mt$ o» the ocean Hoor are 
generally inferred to three gronpa Th«»e of 
the continental slopes are call^ Terrigeaaona 
D^osito, derived from the land through the 
v^aring action of rivers, tides, and currents. 
These coastwise deposits are the blue, green, 
coral, or volcanic muds, and are characteristic 
of the adjacent land slopes from which they 
are derived. Fartiber off shore, generally about 
2M miles, occur the Pelagic Deposits, made 
up of d«id marine or^nisms from the surface 
— the minute surface life already referred to. 
Here we find oozes, such as diatom, radiolarian, 
or globerina ooaes which depend respectively 
upon the character of the surface life prevailing 
above them. Beyond these, in the deeper parts 
of the ocean, are the Red Clay Deposits, which 
cover about half the o^an floor. This region 
is not affected by matter from the land and re- 
ceivi* little pelagic matter from the surface. 
It lies so det»p that the shells of surface organ- 
isms falling down are removed through the 
solvent action of the deep water. The red clay 
is believed to have formed very slowly, not 
more than a few ft>et of matter liaving accumu- 
lated since the Tertiary period. 

Xntermediate Depttui. The question as to 
tbe existence of life at intermediate depths has 
been given general reconsideration since the 
perfecting of closing townets for the exploration 
of such depths. The experience gained with 
the various intermediate nets used on board 
the Albatross has shown no mingling of surface 
and bottom forms. The latter occur, of course, 
at all depths along the continental slopes. See 
Distribution of Animals. 

From the evidence now at hand with respect 
to light in the sea, it seems certain that the 
sunlight does not extend below a couple of hun- 
dred fathoms and even there becomes very dim. 
Below this the vast body of the ocean is ab- 
solutely dark, lieing illuminated only where 
phosphorescent creatures may shed a certain 
amount of steady or intermittent radiance (see 
below ) . 

Conditions and Idfe at Great Depths. It 

is always cold at the liottora of the sea, the 
influence of the 'warm surface waters not ex- 
tending below a few hundred feet. In the great 
depths the temperature is always close "to the 
freezing point. In warm eouatorial seas, where 
the depths exceed 400 fathoms, the difference 
between surface and bottom temperatures usu- 
ally ranges from 40* to 49* F, It has been 
found that from 100 fathoms down, or thror^h- 
out the waters beyond the inflmnee of the sun, 
temperattires remain practically constant. At 
the surface of the sea the lines of equal tem- 
peratures are parallel with the equator, although 
subject to deflections by currents, while at the 
bottom they follow the general trend of the 
continents. The cold water of the ^pths comes 
from r^ons far to the north and south of 
the tropics, the coldness being due to the water 
in polar or subpolar regions sinking and grad- 
ually spreadii^ itself over the ocean floor. If 
for any reason the cold polar waters should 
cease to flow downward towards the deep tr<^ 
leal basins, the deep-sea water would rise in 
temperature, imd deep-s®a life woidd pmish 


from ladk of tte air wMch the polar emrrents 
ai^orb at tbe mirface and oirry down with 
them. So far as is known, the bdbtom currents 
are extremely slow, and, as the water is not 
affected by storms, it is likely that the lower 
part of the deqp sea is a place of calm repime. 

There is a tremendous pr^sure of water in 
the depths — so great, in fact, that it vrill crush 
aU objects that are not constructed to resist 
it. All deep-sea instruments are made to with- 
stand a pressure increasing about a ton to the 
square inch with each 1000 fathoms of depth. 
At the greatest depth known there would there- 
fore be a pressure of nearly six tons to each 
square inen of surface. The tissues of deep- 
sea animals are so permeated by fluids, how- 
ever, that a balance is maintained, and at the 
bottom they may be as firm as animals of the 
shallow waters. Most of these creatures are so 
soft that, when withdrawn from the pressure 
which keeps them in a firm condition at the 
bottom and brought to the surface, they must 
be treated carefully to prevent their going to 
pieces. The bones of abysmal fishes are es- 
pecially cartilaginous. When deep-sea creatures 
are dragged to the surface from deep water, 
they are always dead, and doubtless die during 
an early stage of their upward journey. 

Phosphorescence and Color. It has been 
mentioned that no light reaches the abyssal 
regions, which are absolutely dark so far as 
sunlight is concerned; hence plant life is un- 
known there, and all the animals of the depths 
are carnivorous. 

Deep-sea dredging, however, has brought up 
so many phosphorescent animals that there can 
be little doubt of considerable phosphorescent 
light in the depths. The amount of such light 
given off at the surface is no measure of that 
produced under normal conditions at the bot- 
tom. Phosphorescent organs take many forms 
in the depths and occur in both fishes and in- 
vertebrates. 

The colors of de^-sea animals are usually as 
brilliant as those of animals living under the 
influence of light, although not so varied. The 
reds, yellows, purples, and greens predominate, 
and the colors, when they occur at all, are apt 
to be in solid masses, in striking contrast, or 
the whole animal is of a uniform brilliant 
coloration. There is a conspicuous absence of 
blue. The fishes, as a rule, are dark-colored, 
but many of the crustaceans, holothurians, and 
starfish are brilliant. 

Some of the deep-sea ^animals are blind. Those 
that have eyes probably capture their prey by 
the phosphorescent light shed from their own 
bodies and the bodies of the vast number of 
other creatures that are constantly flashing their 
faint lamps over the ocean floor. Fishes of the 
greatest depths have the smallest eyes, while 
those of moderate depths have very large eyes, 
as, for instance, those of the Macrurm type. 
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^viek. S<H»t of ttiO fiscal kaire emmtmmis jaansy 
hkTg& prt^rtlwifttely 1km are fou&d 
i$mmg ato&llow-water forms, Ikeir tei^ also 
are more formidable. See MaoBoai?®, and Plate 
of OoOFtSfi AHO AtJ.nm, 

^sm* AH Ike anim^ tliat baw m far been 
brought op from deqp water bare bemi taken in 
dredges of moderate siae — eo amaJb io fact, that 
they are cmly oipable of tekiag snrnU animals^ 
the lar^t speeimens of fishes seldom exceeding 
4 or 5 feet in length. It is quite poNmible that 
by tising larger dredge lar^r animals eonld 
be taken. 

Ck^nclusion. and Bibliograpliy. It will be 
seen from the foregoing that the farina of the 
depths lives under sueh extraordinary conditions 
as temperature close to the freezing point, pres- 
sure amounting to a ton to the square inch 
for each lOW) fathoms of depth, and darkness 
except for light due to phosphor^enec. 

Consult: Thomson, Depths of the ^coflondon, 
1873) ; Wild, Thalasm (ib., 1874) ; Reports and 
Narratives of the Challenger Expedition (see 
Challkkoss Expimirrox) ; A. A^seis, Thre^ 
Cruises of the “Blak^* (Boston, 1888) ; annual 
Reports^ Bulletins^ etc., of the XJnil^ Static 
Fish Commission (Washington, 1872 onward); 
Bulletins and Memovra of the Museum of Com- 
parative Zobl<^y (Cambridge, 1875 onward) ; 
Tanner, Deep-Sea Esploralum (Washington, 
1897) ; Townsend, Records awl Bihhography of 
the ** Albatross^* (ib., 1901); Murray, The 

Depths of the Ocean (London, 1912) ; and the 
40-odd quarto volumes in which the Prince of 
Monaco publishes his studies, Risultata dea 
eampagnes sctentvfiques. 

BEEP-SEA FLOtTN'BEB. A name given 
locally in the North Atlantic States to both the 
plaice and the pole flounder (qq.v.). 

BEEP-WATEB SCTJLTPIN. See Sea Ravew. 
DEEP-WATEB TBOTJT. See Squeteague. 

BEEP-WATEB WHITING. See WarriNG. 

BEEB (AS, d^or, wild beast, animal, Ger. 
Thier, animal, Goth. diuSf wild beast; ef. AS. 
deor, bold, OHG. tiorlih, wild). The popular 
name for even-toed, hoofed mammals of the fam- 
ily Cervidae and subfamily Cervinae. The musk 
(q.v.), usually called musk deer,^ forms a dis- 
tinct subfamily, which is sometimes accorded 
full family rank. More than 50 species of deer 
are known, occurring in all parts of the world 
except Australia and southern Africa. South- 
eastern Asia especially abounds with them, some 
of. the largest as well as many of the smallest 
living there. Only two species of deer dwell 
in the whole continent of Africa, and Imth of 
these are near relative of European specif and 
occur only in the northern parts of the continent. 
In North America there are perhaps 8 or 10 
sp^i^ of deer, while Central and South America 
possess a much larger numter. 

Beer are characterized by the absence of a gall 
bladder and the possM^ion of upper canines, 
lateral digits on both fore and hind feet, a re- 
markable suborbital sinus or im,T pit below ^^h 
eye, and antlers. Antlers are the most notice- 
able of the^ characters, though they are usually 
pr^ent only in the male. The female reindeer 
has antlers, and individual females of other 
species sometimes have small ones. Antlers 
(q.v.) are ott%rowths of bone, which are covered 
with a thin, highly vascular hairy Ain during 
teeir growth, but 'when this is completed the 
blc^ supply is chA off, and the m “vdvet,” 


as it is eidl^ dribs up and Is p^Ied living 
the bone bare, Antleis are r^i^red amiuii%, 
the fully formed pair b«fo»ii^ detached frwm 
the '^pedicels” on which they smm devetc^ped, 
and a new pair arising at the tame place. 
Antlers are usually Atd i^on ai^r the eli^ <rf 
the breeding seamm. An antter may be itfw%ht 
and unbranchtMl, but usually there ate branchte, 
called or saufs. The*^ number of these in- 
crease with age, m that the most handMiiuely 
develop^ antlers ate found only on fully ma- 
tured males. The antier and its bmneh^ are 
generally more or less cylindrical or terete, but 
in some cases tliey are very much expanded 
and flattened, and the antler is thaa called 
“palmated.” 

^ I^r are animals of very graceful form, com- 
bining compactntes and strength with slewder- 
B€»s of limb and fleetness. They have for many 
centuries been renowned ss olytets of the ehate, 
and the flesh of many species la highly eateemed 
for food, under the name ’Venison,*' ' The btet- 
known species, which may serve as an example 
of the group, is the European deer iCenms 
elapkus), the adult male of which is the “stag,** 
and the female is the '^‘hind/* The former Is 
sometimes nearly 7 feet long and over 4 feet 
in height, but the hind is much smaller. The 
body is covered a double coat of line W'ool and 
longer, coarse hairs, the latter longest on throat 
and chest. The wool is brownish gray, and as 
it is longest and most abundant in winter, the 
summer coat is brighter-colored and smoother. 
The young are spotted with white. The antlers 
are at first unbranched and show only the num- 
ber of tines characteristic of the adult in the 
fifth year, and it is not until then that the 
young male is dignified with the name **stag.” 
An old stag is called a ‘*bart.’* The hinds and 
voung stags are usually found tc^ether in large 
nerds, but the older stags occur in smaller 
groups, while harts are generally found alone. 
The feeding time is during the evening and at 
night. The food varies with the season; in 
winter it is chiefly lichens, moss, bark, and 
buds, while in summer leaves and herbs form 
most of the diet. Stags are said to eat only 
fungi during the brewing season. The red 
deer occurs in all parts of Europe and in 
northern and western Asia. It is exterminated 
as a wild animal in populous districts, hut is 
preserved as an obJ«?t of the chase, or as a serai- 
domesticated pet, in all parts of western Europe, 
though not so* common in Great Britain as the 
fallow deer. It is exceptionally swift of foot 
and an excellent swimmer, and all of the senses 
are marvelously acute. The hinds and fawns 
are gentle and can be tamed as pets, bnt the 
stags are untrustworthy and become quite dan- 
gerous during the breeding season. 

The American deer (Cariama m Odomilms 
virffimanus) is considerably smaller than the 
stag, but resembles it in many of its habits. It 
is teund throughout the eastern United States, 
ranging northward into southern Canada, west 
to the Missouri, and south to Florida and Texas. 
West of the Missouri it is replaced by the very 
similar white-tailed dter iCariaeus leueurusU 
and south of the Unit^ States by the Mexican 
deer (Cariaeus memmnua) , The American de^ 
are very fond of water,, especially in the summer, 
and at that s^son feed mry largely on water 
lilies, in seekii^ which they often go far out 
into shallow ponds and lakes. Th^ are fine 
swimmers, wad often ent«r the water duri^ fibe 







A&f to escape frwn flies a»d ofcfeet fnsecto, but 
feed chiefly at night. Owing to this habit, 
a method of hunting known as ‘^JaAii^’ is often 
racticed, by means of boste. A hrilliaat light, 
nown as a ‘‘jack light,” is placed at the bow, 
while the hunter is stationed in the shadow 
behind. The boat is then pushed quietly throi^h 
tlie lily pads until a deer is heard or seen; at- 
tracted by the bright light, the animal turns 
full towards it, and the huntor, seeing the re- 
flection of the light in the deer’s eyes, can make 
his aim sure. Under similar circumstances 
(Jwrrge Rhiras, 3d, of Pittsburgh, Pa., secured a 
senes of flne photographs of deer beside lakes in 
northern Wisconsin, by using a flash-light ap- 
paratus, operated by a trigger and instantaneous 
plates. In color the American deer is somewhat 
variable, there toing a marked seasonal change 
as well as much individual and geographical 
diversity. In summer the upper parts are more 
or less chestnut red, and become more cinnamon- 
eolorc*d alon^ the sides; the under parts are 
white. In winter the upper parts become more 
gray, so that there is a general slaty-blue east, 
and the deer is then said to be “in the blue.” 
Deer no longer occur commonly south of Ver- 
mont, New York, and Michigan, except in some 
of the less-settled portions of the Southern 
States. Protective legislation has led to a 
marki^l increase in the number of deer in Ver- 
mont and some other States, but excessive 
hunting during the open season is reducing the 
numlK'rs elsewliere. 

Besides the North American deer above men- 
tioned, the Western mule deer {Cartacua ma- 
erotxs) demands a word, on account of its re- 
markable ears. These are 8 inches long and 
well covered with hair. 

Claasiflcatlon. The classification of deer is 
now based largely upon the structure of the feet 
and the antlers. There are tvro mam groups of 
deer, the Plesiometacarpalia and the Telemetacar- 
palia. The former are all Old World deer, ex- 
cept the wapiti (q.v.), and have the proximal 
portions of the lateral metacarpala prt^eiit, and 
the vomer never divides the posterior osseous 
nares into two distinct passages. This group 
comprises the genera Cervulua, the muntjaes 
fq.v.) ; ElaphoduSf with a single small Chinese 
species and ('ervtts. This last genus includes 
many spt*cie8 and is subdivided, chiefly according 
to the lorm of the antlers, into seven groups, as 
follows: (1) Kusine, in which the antlers have 
no tine (known as the hez) just above the lowest 
or brown tine, the beam is upright and simply 
forked at the tip, the brow tine rises close to 
the base, and the angle formed with the beam is 
acute; (2) Beci‘rvine, beam somewhat flattened, 
and bifurcates into two branches, which again 
divide, and the brow tine is given off at an ob- 
tum angle and curves upward; (8) Elnphurine. 
hmm straight, erect, with a long, straight back 
tine; (4) Axlne, antlers rusine* but body of 
adult marked with rows of white spots; *(5> 
Pseudaxlnc, similar to axine. but the antlers 
have a forked hmm, of which the posterior tine 
is the smaller; (6) Elaphine, a bez tine is 
present, and the rounded beam splits up into a 
number of small tines often arranged in a cup- 
like manner; (7) Bamine, the antlers are pal- 
mated n^r the tip . See Antlis, where 
illustrations of various forms are given. 

Of these ^ven grou^ the ITaphiiie is the 
most tmportont, ineluding the red deer and 
wapiti, hut the well-known samhur (0erf?fia 


aristoieli^) oi India is rusine, the 
(Cervua d^aumUi) of the same <»uaatoy is rm- 
cervine, the axis is fpdai^ the Ja{maese d^sr 
(Cermn mka) is pi^daxine, while the falloi^ 
deer (Cervus daata) is damine. 

The Telemetacarpalia include all the American 
deer except the wapiti, and several Old World 
species also. The distal extremities of the lateral 
meta car pals are present, and the vomer usually 
divide the posterior nares into two distinct ori- 
fice. The genus Rangtfer contains the reindeer 
and caribou; Aloes, the elk, or moose; and 
Capreolus includes the roe deer of Europe and 
Asia. The Chinese water deer is a remarkable 
little sptHcies without antlers and is the sole 
representative of the genus Eydropotm, The 
genus Carutctis includes, besides the three specie 
already mention^, a number of others found 
in the western United States and in Central and 
South America. They may be grouped in four 
sections, known as the Cariacine, Blastocerine, 
Furciferine, and Coassine. The North American 
deer all belong in the first section, while the 
last one includes the small South American deer 
known as brockets. The genus Pudua includes 
only a single diminutive species, the pudu, which 
is less than 18 inches high and lives in the 
Andes of Chile. 

Fossil Deer. The earliest fossil remains of 
deer arc found in the Middle Miocene strata, 
where the group is represented by several species 
of Palcemertytxf, at least one of which had ant- 
lers. Remains of other genera occur in the 
Pliocene and Pleistocene. Cervua proper ap- 
pears in the Pliocene. The notable giant deer, 
or “Irish elk” (Cervua gxganieus), possessed 
enormous palmated antlers, 11 feet from tip to 
tip. It represents a distinct section of the 
genus, called megacerotine The remains are 
found in Pleistocene deposits over a large part 
of Europe, but are especially common in the 
peat hogs of Ireland, where they were first dis- 
covered. See Elk. 

Consult. Hamilton -Smith (ed.), Griffith's 
Antmul Kingdom (London, 1827); Caton, Ante- 
lope and Deer of Amertca (New York, 1877) ; 
Lydekker, Deer of All Lands (London, 1898), 
colored quarto plates, with descriptions of all 
species; Roosevelt (and others). The Deer 
Family (New York, 1^2) : Scrope, Dags of Deer 
Stalking [red deer] in the Scottish Highlands 
(London, 1883) ; St. John, Sportsman and 
Raturahst in Sutherlandshire (ib., 1891); 

Jeffries, Red Deer (ib., 2d ed., 1892) , Deer 
Stalking (“Fur and Feather Series,” ib., 1896) ; 
Lantz, “Det^r Farming in the United States,” in 
Farmers' Bulletin S.iO, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (Washington, D, C., 1908) ; 
id,. “Raising Deer and Other Large Game Ani- 
mals in the United Static,” in L'nitml States 
Biological Survey, Bulletin S$ (Washington, 
D. C., 1910). Consult also the authoriti^ men- 
tioned under Stiix-Hitstisg. 

DEBBTTELD. A town including four vil- 
lages, in Franklin Co., Mass., 33 miles north of 
Springfield, on the Conm^ticut River, and on 
the B^tmi and Maine and the New York, New 
Haven, and Hartford railimds (Map: 
chusetts, B 2). It has agricultural intorests 
and manufacture of pc^et books and art 
novelties. The town cemtains a public library, 
DiekittscMR High School, and I^rfteld Academy. 
The i^vemment is administered by annual town 
Bsieetiags. The water works are owned bv the 
munkdpality, Pqp., IWO, 1969; 1910, mm, A 
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l]te^rflieM wms fowd^ in 1671 &mA i)i€»rpo« 
rated in 1673. Nmr here, on Sept. 1% 167S, 
tlie Ii^inns oiiigiit Ci^tain Lotkr^ and 84 
in an ambase^e. The tetter reinloree^ 
and teie Indians driTen but the oolonista 
had suffered a Icnss of 63 kilM and 7 wounded. 
On Feb. 28, 1704, tihe French and Indians sur- 
prised the place, killii^ 49 and capturing 100 of 
the inhabitante, while many of the buildings 
were destroyed. The ^mptives were taken to 
Canada, a numter being murdered on the way. 
Some of the survivors were liberated in 17<^. 
Consult Sheldon, A Bistmy of Deerfield, Maas, 
(Deerfield, 1895—96), and Powell, Bistoric 
Towns of New Englai^ (New York, 1898). 

1>EE][StiTKLB B>XV£R. A river rising in 
Windham Co., southern Vermont (Map: Ver- 
mont, C 8), It flows south into Massa^usetts, 
where, after forming the boundary between 
Franklin County and the northeast* comer of 
Berkshire County, it flows in a generally south- 
easterly direction nearly across Franklin County 
and empties into the Connecticut River near 
Deerfield. It is about 60 miles long in a general 
direction and drams an area of 650 square miles. 
The stream has a fall of 1028 feet from Reads- 
boro, Vt., and furnishes extensive water power 
there and at Hoosac Tunnel and Shelburne Falls. 
Its valley is famed for its beauty. 

BEEXt ELY. A gadfly which attacks deer; 
especially, in North America, the small green or 
yellow tabanids of the genus Chrysopa. 

BEEBHOXrN^B. See Grethound. 

BEERONG, Charles (1852- ). An 

American manufacturer, Imrn at Paris, Me. He 
graduated from the United States Naval Acad- 
emy in 1873 and served as an oflicer in the 
navy until 1881, wdmn he resigned to become 
secretary of the Deering Harvester Company. 
After this firm w'aa mer^d with others in the 
International Harvester Company he became 
chairman of the latter’s board of directors. 

BEEBING, William (1826-1013). An 
American manufacturer, father of Charles 
Deering, born at Pans, Me. He was educated 
at the Readfield Seminary. Engaging in the 
woolen mill and drv-goods bu-.iness, he became 
a member of the commission and wholesale dry- 
goods firm of Deering, Milliken & Co., of Port- 
land, Me., and New York City. In 1873 he 
established, at Plano, III., the harvester business 
which liears his name, and until his retire- 
ment he was president of the Deering Harvester 
Companv and of the William Deering & Co. 

BEEB LOBGE. A city and the county seat 
of Powell Co., Mont., 40 miles north of Butte, 
on the Northern Pacific and the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, and St. Paul railroads, and on the 
Deer hodge River (Map: Montana, D 3). It 
contains the State penitentiary, the College of 
Montana (Presbyterian), St. Mary’s Academy, 
St. Jo^ph's Hospital, and a public library. 
Farming and cattle and sheep raising are the 
principal industries, and there are railroad re- 
pair shops and creameries. Gold mining is also 
carried on. Fop,, 1900, 1324; 1910. 2570. 

BEl^ MOBSE. Any of several wild mice, 
which resemble a deer in colors and movement. 
The name is meat pr^ierly applied in North 
Amerioi to the Jumping morwe (jE^apt# hud- 
smsus), but is also given to the white-footed 
mouse iPeromyams leuo&pm}^ See Mouse, and 
aeimmpanying Plate of Ann Jewekjas. 


BDUQIk See l^awrus. 

The. of 

Lmtkem$oekm 0 Tmlm, the tort of too i^ae 
writt^, but the l«t puMtel^ (1841). The 
title ia toe sobriqimt of the tetoling eharaoter. 
Natty Bumppo, 

BEEBSTAT^XNG. ^ SrauL-HuKtiKo. 

BBBBETBAL'XNG. In E^lsh tew, the 
statutory offensa of hunteng, killing, carrying 
off any dm*r in any for<^t, chaws, or ^rk, 
whether private and ind<^>d or public ana un- 
inclosed. By the common tew dwr at tergt are 
ferm naturm (‘wild animals'), hut the penchant 
of the Norman kings and their immediate fol- 
lowers for the hunteng of deer caused that ani- 
mal to be invested with a peculiar mcrednwa, 
and led at a very early jperiwi to the enactment 
of stringent forest and game tews for tlieir 
protection. The matter is now regulated by a 
scries of game tews, teginning with 16 111, 

c. 30. See Forest; Game Laws; Poachijiu. 
B£|^ XAGYABOS. See Dts Mauta^i. 

BE FACTO (Lat.). A legal phrase, alguify- 
ing “actual, based on fact"; m distinguish^ 
from **de jure,*’ which means “based on tew.” 
It is commonly employed of the occupancy of 
public office or the CKcretse of political or other 
authority without legal warrant or by one wbc»e 
legal title thereto is defective. Under a govern- 
ment of law a merely de facto authority may 
always be impeached, the proper legal reniidy in 
England and in the Unittd States being b> the 
common-law writ of ^uo w’arranto, issued by a 
court of competent jurisdiction, to bring the 
offender into court and inquire “by what war- 
rant” he has presumed to exercise the office 
or authority in question. 

Used in this general sense, as opposed to a 
de jure, or lawTuI, authority, the exercise of de 
facto authority is always a usurpation, and it 
maintains this character so long as it continues, 
or until it is legalised by projwr legislative or 
other authority. Any public office, administra- 
tive, legislative, or judicial, may be usurped and 
its powers exercised by de facto authority; but 
the phrase has no application to the ease of an 
excessive or other illegal exercist* of power by 
a duly constituted authority, which does not 
amount to an assumption of any other office 
than that which it possesses, Nor dcaa mere 
usurpation of an office without the actual exer- 
cise of its functions constitute the usurper an 
officer de facto. The authority claimed must be 
effective and actually exercis^ in order to give 
it the de facto character. 

It is in this general sense of a power actually 
exercised, but without legal authority, that the 
term ’de facto” is employtd in international and 
constitutional law. It is thus applied to a 
revolutionary government, as the Continental 
Congress — whose acts gained li^al sanction 
through the success of the Colonies and the 
recc^nition of their independence by Great 
Britain— or the President and Congress of the 
Onfedt'rate Statm— whose de facto exercise of 
authority gained for them a certain measure of 
international r^c^ition, but remaimd to the 
end, in point of tew, an Illegal usurpation. Acte 
performed by such an autbority are wholly void 
and may be impeached in any proceeding, direct 
or collateral. 

In administrative tew, however, the term "de 
facto’* is commonly mwd in a narrower ^nse, to 
describe the exercise of illegal authoiite, wrt 
with apparent right and under color of 1^^ 
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authority. Th« acts of an officer thus acting 
have a certain validity, «o far a» the interests 
of the pnblle and of third ^rsons are concerned, 
and cannot he questioned in any collateral pro- 
ceeding. But they may be directi][ impeach^ — 
as by a refusal to reci^ize the de' facto author- 
ity, or by instituting proceedings to t^ the 
usurper's title to the office exercis^ by him, or, 
at the common law, by a civil suit for the 
wrongful intrusion into office or for the profits 
thereof taken by the usurpii^ official. But the 
mere poisession of an office is prima facie evi- 
dence of a valid title thereto, and de facto 
authority is presumed to be de Jure also, until 
the contrary is made to app^r in an appropriate 
proceeding institute for that purpose. Where 
an office has been exercised de facto in good 
faith, as by one believing himself to be right- 
fully entitled to it, or where in cases of public 
danger an official commits unwarranted acts of 
authority, it is usual for the l^slature by a 
subsequent act of indemnity (q.v.) to legalize 
the unlawful acts so committed. See Adminis- 
TBATiVE Law; Office; and consult the authori- 
ties there referred to. 

BXif^AMA^IOK (Lat. dipamare, from dis-, 
priv. -f- f&ma, report). The infringement of the 
right of reputation; specifically, the publishing 
of any matter concerning an individual which is 
untrue in fact, and which has a tendency to 
impair his public reputation. The right of every 
man to the good name which he has earned by a 
long course of good conduct is recognized by 
every developed system of law. It is regarded 
as a species of property, a valuable asset, of 
which no one can deprive him with impunity. 
Its violation is a legal wrong, or tort, and it 
may under some circumstances be a public 
wrong, or crime. 

As reputation is the estimation in which a 
man is held by the community in which he lives, 
the gist of the injury lies in the publication of 
the imputation upon his character. If communi- 
cated to him privately or written out for the 
purpose of publication, but not actually com- 
municated to a third party, it is no violation of 
the right of reputation, no matter how unjust it 
may be. Furthermore, the law will protect 
reputation only in so far as it is fairly earned. 
A truthful imputation upon character is no 
violation of the right. But even the publica- 
tion of derogatory matter which is in fact 
untrue may not amount to defamation in the 
legal sense. The imputation may be too vague 
and general, or too trivial to be regardt»d, or, 
although definite and harmful, it may be uttered 
under such circumstances of privilege as to 
Justify and excuse it. 

In general it may be said that an action will 
lie for defamation in those cases, and in those 
cases only, O) in which the charge or accusa- 
tion is shown to have caused special pecuniary 
damage to the plaintiff; (2) in which the plain- 
tiff is chaiged with the commission of a crime; 

(3) in which the present existence of an of- 
fensive contagious disease is imputed to him; 

(4) in which the conduct of his profeMiion or 
^de, or of an office of public trust held by 
him, or Ms fitness therefor, is impugned; (5) 
in which unchastity is imputed to a woman. In 
all thme cases but the first, the words or acts 
eharged are defamatory per se, and are action- 
able without pr<K)f of spwecial damage resulting 
therefrom, and in all of them tiie action will lie 
whether the der<^tory wor^ were spedeen or 


written. In the case of a writtem impu^tiim, 
however, which is technically called a libel, spe- 
cial damage need never he shown, but it is 
enough to satisfy the Jury that the words com- 
plained of were such as to bring the plaintiff 
into ridicule, odium, or contempt. 

The most important and comprehensive ground 
of Justification for imputations upon character 
Is the privile^ of fair criticism and comment 
on public men and affairs. This exists only 
in communities, like England and the United 
States, in which the government is of a free and 
popular character, and the liberty of the pr^ 
and of public discussion has reached a high 
point. This privil^e does not cover mere abuse, 
nor the malicious imputation of dishonesty and 
incapacity, nor the invasion of the private and 
domestic life of the person accused, imless this 
has some bearing on public affairs. But every 
citizen is protected in the honest expression of 
opinion, however severe and nnjust it may be, 
concerning matters of public interest and general 
concern, whether political or not, so long as the 
limits of fair criticism are not exceeded. Privi- 
lege may also exist in matters of private concern, 
under special circumstances, as in comments on 
character made by a judge, advocate, or witness 
in the course of a judicial proceeding, such state- 
ments being privileged unless made maliciously 
or recklessly. 

Reference has been made to the fact that the 
publication of defamatory matter may, under 
some circumstances, be a violation of the crimi- 
nal law. This is never true of mere slander, or 
spoken defamation, but only of libel; and it is 
theoretically justified on the ground that written 
or printed attacks on character are likely to 
lead to breaches of the jieace or to prove suliver- 
sive of the good order and morals of the com- 
munity. It seems more probable, however, that 
the criminal proceedings in libel cases are a 
survival of the primitive right of private ven- 
geance for injuries of this character, which has, 
in process of time, been taken over by the state. 
See Tort; Libel; Sia.ndeb, Privileged Com- 
munication; and consult the authorities there 
referred to. 

BEFARGE, de-fUrzh', TufeRifesE. The wife of 
the keeper of the wine shop in Dickens’s Tale of 
Two Cities; a type of the remorseless virago of 
the French Revolution. 

DEFAULT' (OF. defavlte. It. diffalta, from 
Lat. de, away -f fallete, to fail). In law, the 
failure of a party to a suit to take the next step 
in the process of litigation incumbent upon him, 
within the time limited by the practice of the 
court. Originally the term was limited to the 
nonappearance of a party in court on the day 
assi^ed in the writ or summons, but it is now 
employed of a similar failure at any stage of 
the cause. In general, the effect of a <itefault on 
the part of the plaintiff is to entitle the oppeming 
party to a nonsuit, and the default of the de- 
fendant renders him liable to a judgment in 
accordance with the demand of the declaration 
or complaint. Formerly, in suits at law, these 
results were final, but the procedure of the equity 
tribunals permitted the opening of defaults fenr 
cause shown, and this is now the general prac- 
tice, at law as well as in equity, in the courts of 
England and the United State. Usually, how- 
ever, the default can be reopened and the cause 
reinstated on the calendar of the court only on 
the payment of moderate c<Bts by the party in 
default. See PBOCiDum 
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fCW. ft&m dte< 

fmre^ Fr. to make veid), A proviso aa* 

»«Ked to a conv^aaee ol land or goods, whei^y 
the latter skall become void in some specified 
event. At common law the term was confined to 
SEBch a proviso contained in a separate instru- 
ment from the act or deed of conveyance, the 
term “condition’* being prc^r to dcsscribe a 
similar term or provision contained In or form- 
ing a part of the conveyance itoelf. At the 
present time, however, the latter is ojften re- 
ferred to as a clause of defeasance. It is com- 
monly employed to effect a mortgage, which is, 
properly speaking, a conveyance of property 
with a* defeasance reinstating the title of the 
mortgagor upon the payment of the mortgage 
debt. In the United States the defeasance is 
usually incorporated in the mortgage deed, but 
in England a mortgage often takes on the form 
of an absolute deed with a separate deed of 
defeasance, made by the mortgagee to the mort- 
gagor, specifying the condition on which the 
conveyance of the property is to become void. 
Ordinarily a separate instrument of defeasance 
must be delivered at the same time as the deed 
of conveyance which it is intended to affect, so 
as to form part of the same transaction. If 
given subsequently, it may have the effect of a 
covenant, enforceable in a separate action by 
the grantor of the property, but it will not in 
that event convert the grant into a mortgage. ' 

At common law it is also necessary that a 
separate defeasance, in order to have the in- 
tended oj>eration, should be “of as high a na- 
ture’’ as the conveyance itself, i e.. should also 
be in the form of a deed. But the courts of 
equity have always admitted parol evidence of 
the agreement, understanding, and purpose with 
vrliich a conveyance was made, and have given 
effect to such a proviso, even tliough it was not 
embodied in a deed or other written form. Ac- 
cordingly an absolute deed conveying a parcel 
of land W the real purpose of securing the pay- 
ment of a debt is, in practical effect, a mortgage 
and may be redeemed as sueh. See Condition; 
Mortoage, and consult the authorities there 
referred to. 

BEFESTB'ANT. Tlie person who is sued in 
an action at law or in equity. Blackstone says: 
“In every court there mu^'t be at least three 
constituent parts — the actor, or plaintiff, who 
complains of an injury done; the reus, or de- 
fendant, who is called upon to make satisfaction 
for it; and the judex, or judicial power, which 
is to examine the truth of the fact, to determine 
the law arising upon that fact, and, if any injury 
appears to have been done, to a-'Certain. and, by 
its officer, to apply the remedy” (3 BI. Cora, 25) . 

The terra was originally limited to the per- 
son sued in a personal action at common law, 
the one against whom a rml action was brought 
being described as “the tenant,” the complaining 
party in that case being known as “the de- 
mandant,” and these expressions are still em- 
ployed to distinguish the contending claimants 
to real property in several of the United States. 
But in most States, as well as in England, the 
term “defendant” has come to designate the 
party used in any form of action and in any 
court- See Paetisss. 

BEFliinFm OF THE FAITH (trans. of 
the Latin, FuM Defensor). A title ccmferred 
on Henry VIII by Pope Leo X in r^ognition of 
his treatise, Assertio Septem Sacmmentorum, 
direcb^ against Martin Luther in 1521. Wh^ 
VoL. VI.— 39 


Htmry suppr^^d the rell|^ous him^ at tbs 
Iteformation, Olemmt VII recalled the 

title and ^esed him. In 1544 I^rliament 
firmed the title, which has ever since been used 
by the ^vereigns of Great Britain. 

BEHSHBHEt OF THE MMmOUkm TIE 
{Defensor Matrimomi). An office ereat4»d by 
Po]^ Benedict XIV in tlie fmt 1T41. Its object 
is, in all cases of actions for the annulmtnt of 
marriage, to defend the marriage bond in its 
integrity. Marriage, being a sacrament in the 
Catholic church, is, like the other sacraments, 
most Jealously guarded. The “defender** Is 
clothed by ecclesiastical authority with the same 
or similar powers that the prosecuting attorney 
in civil law, in criminal prtwediire, is endowed 
with. He usually acta as a referee in civil-court 
proceedings. The office w^as institute in 
America by the Third Plenary Coimcil of Balti- 
more in 1*884. and is now extended until each 
Catholic diocese has its “defender” ecclesiasti- 
cally appointed, ready to defend the integrity of 
the* marriage agreement before any court of 
proper jurisdiction, and to carry an appeal to a 
higher court, if needed. Consult Taunton, The 
Late of the Church (London. 1906), 

BEl^HSE' (Lat. defendere, to ward off). 
In criminal law. the riglit of forcible resistance 
to an attack by force on person or property. The 
exercise of this right may 1 k‘ a justification of 
the charge of assault or homicide. It i« re- 
stricted to the employment of so much force as 
is reasonably necessary for the protection of 
one’s self, his wife, children, and other members 
of his household, his personal property, and, 
where a felony is threatened, as burglary or 
arson, Ins r<*al property. He may also resist 
by force a violent attempt to commit a trespass, 
even without felonious intent, upon tlie premises 
constituting his dwelling. For the limitations 
upon the exercise of tlie riglit of defense, see 
Assault; Homicide. 

In the law of civil and criminal procedure, the 
answer of tlie defendant in a suit to the cause 
of action set up by the plaintiff. As commonly 
employed undc^r the reformed prtmnlure in Eng- 
land and many of the United States, the defense 
includes the demurrer, in which the facts alleged 
by the plaintiff are admitted, hut their legal 
effect ib denied, and the justification by the 
defendant of the acts of which the plaintiff com- 
plains, as well as the iiare denial of the allega- 
tions of the complaint or statement of claim. 
It does not, however, cover a countcTclaim (q.v.), 
or separate cause of action, set up by the 
defendant. 

Under the highly technical procedure of the 
common law, defense (from French defender, to 
deny) was only the first step in the defendant’s 
answer to the plaintiff’s cause of action, and was 
limited to a denial of the truth or validity of 
the complaint. This was followed by the piea, 
under which the jurisdiction of the court and 
the l<^al validity of the facts alleged in the 
complaint might be questioned, and the justifica- 
tion of the defendant set forth. This system of 
pleading still obtains in several of the American 
States, but the term “defense” has generallj 
come to have the wider meaning assigned to it 
above, which includes the plea and demurrer of* 
the defendant as well as his technical defense. 
Formerly, also, the term had no reference to 
the answer interposed by a defendant to the 
charges contained in a bill or information filed 
in an equity prom^ing, being restricted to 
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setioog *t law. Under the reformed procedure, 
howerer, this distinefion no limger ot^tains, and 
the term *'defe»w” may be employdl in either 
iomm. 

In general, it may he said that thO' defense 
miiat (mntaln a speciftc denial or Jnstidcatlon of 
each and every allegation of the eomplamt,, to- 
gether with a statement of any facte relied upon 
by the defendant to relieve him from the plain- 
tiff’s claim of liability. It mutt usually be veri- 
fied by the defendant or Ms solicitor or attorney 
and served upon the plaintiff or his legal repre- 
sentative within a limited time — ^usually 20 
days — after the service of the complaint. The 
defend once made, the cause is at issue and may 
usually proceed to trial without further pleading. 
Bee ANSWEi; DiMtmam; Pi.®a; Pleading; and 
consult the authorities there referred to. 

BETOOTB QW POiaSIE, The. Tlie name 
Under which Sir Philip Sidney’s Apologie for 
Pomm was reprinted in 1598, with the third edi- 
tion of the Arcadia, 

UBFIEBBHT {Lat. part, deferens, bearing 
away) . An old term m astronomy, signifying a 
circle on which the centre of another circle 
moves, while a body is supposed to be moving 
on the latter itself. If we suppose the sun to be 
moving round a centre in space, while the earth 
moves, say, in a circle round the sun, then the 
sun is moving in the deferent. The term orig- 
inated in the Ptolemaic system (q.v.). 

BEST AND, dfi'fhn'', Masie Anne de Vichy- 
Chambond, Mabquise DU (1697-1780). A 
Frenchwoman, celebrated in her day for her 
caustic wit and remarkable beauty, and still so 
to-day for the soundness of her judgment. The 
style of her letters is ranked by Sainte-Beuve 
with that of Vojtaire, the model of French 
prose writers. She was a conspicuous figure in 
the brilliant salons and gay suppers of the 
period. Later on, her own aristocratic salon at 
the Convent of St. Joseph was frecmented by 
Voltaire, Montesquieu, D’Alembert, the famous 
encyclopedist es ; D’Alembert, however, abandoned 
her for the young Mademoiselle de I^K^spinasse, 
her oroteg^e and former reader. At 68 the now 
blind Marquise conceived a violent passion, in 
spite of her cynical nature, for Horace Walpole, 
the famous English Premier, who would have 
more openly reciprocated her love had he not 
feand the ridicule of his contemporaries. Among 
her clever sayinj^ the following bon mot fur- 
nishes the b€»t keynote to her character : “I was 
bored, which accounts for all my follies.” Her 
works exist as Correspondance compute publtee 
pew* de Lescure { excepU lettrca H la duchesse de 
Ckoiseul) (1865); several Letters to Horace 
Walpole were collected by Miss Berry (London, 
1810). Consult Bainte-Beuve, Causertes du 
Lirndi, vols. i, xiv, and Ijk» S^gur, Esquiases et 
tints : Mme. dtt Deffand d' aprh des documents 
inidits (Paris, 1908). 

BEBX^AHCB. A city and the county seat of 
Defiance Co.. Ohio, 61 miles west by south of 
Toledo, on the Maumee River, at the Junction 
of the Auglaize, on the Miami and Erie Canal, 
and on the W’shash, the Baltimore and Ohio, and 
the Ohio Electric railroads (Map; Ohio, B 8). 
It is the 8«it of Defiance College, opened in 
1885, and contains a Carnegie library and Fort 
Defiance. There are several flour mills, exten- 
sive machine shops, wagon works, pre^ed-steel 
factor!^ . etc,, and the city has a large trade in 
agricultural products and live stc^k. Pq)., IfKKl, 
T5T9; 1910, 7327. 


DEFIAlfCB COmS&E. An instituttoa i&t 
higher educaitioo, organized under its pra^t 
name in 19(^ at Defiance, Ohio. It is the sue- 
cessor to the Defiance Female Academy, char- 
tered in 1850 and opened for students in 18^. 
The collie is under the control of the Chris- 
tians. The grounds consist of 28 acr^, on which 
are four large, modem, fully equipped buildings 
and a residence for the president. Connected 
with the collie is the Christian Biblical Insti- 
tute, which has a separate board of trustees but 
the same pr^ident. The college include a col- 
lege department, a department of music, a 
normal department, and a commercial depart- 
ment. The total enrollment in all departments 
in 1912-13 was 456, of whom 186 were in the 
college department. The total number of in- 
structors was 28. The total assets of the in- 
stitution at the end of the year 1913 amounted 
to $520,480; of this $312,358 was endowment. 
The total income from all sources for the year 
1912-13 was $41,398. The library contains 
about 7000 volumes. The president of the col- 
lege since its foundation has been P. W. 
McReynolds, D.D. 

DEFICIENT NUMBER. An integer whose 
divisors added together make a sum less than 
the number iteelf; e.g., 16 is a deficient number, 
since the sum of its divisors, l-4-2-l-4-b8 = 
15, is less than 16. The term goes back to the 
Creek theory of numbers. See Perfect Kumbis. 

DEF'ILA'DING. Determining the direc- 
tion and height of a parapet which will give 
protection from hostile fire ; or, selecting a 
natural screen which affords concealment from 
hostile observation. In the latter sense posi- 
tions for field-artillery batteries are designated 
as follows: if the guns are posted so that 
through the sights the hostile position can just 
be seen over the mask or screen, the battery has 
sight defilade; if a dismounted man can just see 
the hostile position, the guns have dismounted 
defilade; if mounted, moumted defilade; if the 
flashes of the guns are concealed, flash defi- 
lade, Consult Field Artillery Drill Regulations, 
U. (8. A. (1911). See Fortification. 

DEFH^^ (noun, Fr. defile, pass). Any pas- 
sage which compels troops to advance in column 
formation. Defile, verb intransitive, not in 
common use, means ‘‘to march with narrow 
fronts,” as in column of files, i.e., one behind 
the other, as in Indian file. See Debouching. 

DE FILIPPI, Filippo. See Filippi, Fil- 
ippo DE. 

DE FINTBtrS BONCFBUM ET MAID'- 
RI7M (Lat., On the Limits of Good and Evil). 
A philosophical treatise by Cicero. 

DEF’Uffl'TION (Lat. definitio, from defimre, 
to bound, from de -f finire, to fix a limit) . The 
act of making clear one’s meaning in the use 
of a term. This may be accomplished by giv- 
ing a synonym whose meaning is beyond doubt, 
as is often* done in dictionaries. But tradi- 
tional logic calls for something more explicit 
than this. It demands that the definimdum 
(i.e., the tenn to be defined) shall be assigned 
to a cla^ including other terms with the same 
general meaning. This class is caUed the genus, 
and the term fiiat names this class is called a 
generic term. There is a seixind requirement 
which is met by stating the attribute or com- 
bination of attributes which marics off the ob- 
jects denoted by the definiendum from the other 
Injects within the same p^nus. This diffeimi- 
tiating attribute or emnbination of attributes is 
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call^ tiie diffemiee, or the Mffermtm, 

A l^ic definition is tiins tfi© daiignstion of 
genus and specific difference. 

But there are manj terms which cannot be 
defined in accordance with the above require- 
ments. Formal l<^c recwgnired one such tenn 
in the suntmtim gmm, the class to which all 
things belong, and which therefore does not it- 
self belong to a higher class, from which it may 
be differentiated by some specific attribute. This 
class is usually identified as “being.*^ But 
logical definition presupposes the possession of a 
number of terms who^ meanings are already 
known, and it gives a meaning to a definiendum 
by correlating it generieally and specifically with 
these other terms. When, however, we come to 
define these other terms, we enter upon a move- 
ment which is either circular pr which ends in 
something which can be defined only by identi- 
fication, i.e., by dir«;ting attention to it in 
some manner, such as pointing. Such terras as 
space, time, similaritv, and relation cannot be 
defin^ logically witnout what is technically 
known as a mrcuJus in definiendo. Here, as 
eUewhere, the requirements of formal logic 
should not be regarded as absolute, but as sub- 
serving the purpose of criticism. 

DEFl.EC'TION OF THE FLTJMB LIKE. 

If the materials which compose the earth had 
the same density throughout, and if the ma- 
terials were perfectly plastic, at least to long- 
continued stresses, then the visible surface of 
the earth would define a geometrical figure rep- 
resented by an ellipsoid of revolution with the 
shorter axis joining the poles. This condition 
would also obtain if the earth were composed of 
concentric (or nearly concentric) layers of ma- 
terial with each layer having the same density 
throughout. Under the ideal condition the plumb 
line would always be normal to the surface of 
the ellipsoid. But the earth’s surface shows ma- 
terials of very different densities, and the recent 
investigations carried on by the United States 
Coast and Geodetic SuTV'ey prove that the mate- 
rials in the earth’s crust to a depth of about 76 
miles below the surface have different densities 
under different places. They show that the ma- 
terial under the sea is heavier than that under 
the mountains. They also indicate that the 
earth’s crust has only a small effective rigidity, 
and therefore the mountain range is floated by 
the lighter material under it, and the sea bottom 
is depressed by reason of the denser material in 
the crust blow. The water surface over the 
oceans and along canals projected, in imagina- 
tion, through the continents would define an ir- 
regular surface called the geoid, which deviates 
somewhat from the ideal ellipsoid of revolution. 
This deviation is due to the variations in the 
direction and force of gravity resulting from 
depressed ocean beds and projecting moun- 
tains and to the heterogeneous densities in the 
earth’s crust. The plumb line will be, at each 
point, perpendicular to the geoid surface rather 
than to the mean surface of the earth, the 
ellipsoid of revolution. The angle between the 
normals to the geoid and the ellipsoid at any 
point is call^ the deflection of the plumb line 
or of the vertical. The deflection is given in 
two components — one in the plane of the 
meridian and the other in that of the prime 
vertical. Usually the deflections of the vertical 
are simken of as the differences between l^e 
geographic p<^ition8, as computed mi the ellip- 


«>id of revoluticaij imd Urn as^nimlc n^ltiwa, 
as determine from observatimia on tte stars. 
This is not strictly true, beiaase of inaccuracies 
in the dimenslona of the adopted elUpsold of 
revolution, almi to smne error (possibly only 
slight) in the assumed longitude and latitude 
of the initial station from which all the oth«r 
geographic positions are cimaputed. 

Bibliog;rapliy. Hayford, “The Figure of the 
Earth and Isostasy from Measurements in the 
United States,” in United Btmim Uomt tmd 
Geodetic Survey (Washington, 1909) ; id., 
'"Supplemental Investigation in 1909 of the 
Figure of the Earth and Isostaay,** In Vmited 
States Coast and Geodetic Sun^y (ib., 1910) j 
Hayford and Bowie, “Effect of Topography and 
Isostatic Compensation upon the Intensity of 
Gravity,” first paper, in United Staten Cmst 
and Gcodettc Survey, Spec, I*ub. Ko, fO (ib., 
1012) ; Bowie, “Effect of Topography and leos- 
tatic Compensation upon the Intensity of Grav- 
ity.” second paper, in Vmted States Cmsi and 
Geodetic Survey, Spec, Pub. Ko. 12 (ib., 1912), 

DEFOE', Daniel (c.1660-1731). An Eng- 
lish journalist, novelist, and miscellaneous 
writer, author of Robinson Crusoe. lie wms 
born in London late in 1659 or early in 1660, 
the son of James Foe, a dissenting butcher of 
Korthamptonshire sttick, and he retained the 
family name Foe until after he wns 40 years 
old. Comparatively little is known of his life 
until he reached middle age. He was educated 
for the Presbyterian ministry, but abandoned it, 
probably gf>ing to Spam as apprentice in a 
commission business and then doing some travel- 
ing. Before January, JBH4, when he married 
Mary Tuffley, who bore him several children 
and survived In in, he had become a wholesale 
hosier in Cornhill He tt>ok an obscure part in 
Monmouth’s Rebellion*, supjiorted William of 
Orange heartily in 1688-89, having at that time 
a go^ standing in the city, engaged in specu- 
lative commerce, and faibnl about 1692 for a 
rather large sum. Meanwhile he had done some 
studying and writing, his earliest identified 
publication being a verse satire, A Kew Dis- 
covery of an Old Intreague ( 1691 ) . Friends 
helped him to his feet, and in a few years he 
had established a manufacturi* of bricks and 
antiles and w'as paying off his debts In 1697 
e became a prolific pamphleteer in political 
and ecclesiastical controversies and issued the 
most important of his early books, An Essay 
upon Projects, in which he put forwrard many 
plans for social betterment, his discussion of 
banking, insurance, road making, and the edu- 
cation of women being surprisingly modern in 
tone. In 1701 he gained a national reputation 
through his poem “The True-Born Englisb- 
man,” which defended King William from at- 
tacks made on him ah a foreigner, and through 
his bold "Legion’s Address,” which demanded 
from the Commons the release of certain political 
prisoners known as the Kentish Petitioners. He 
was now at the zenith of his career so far as 
regards popularity with his contemporaries. 
He was introduced to the King and served him 
politically in some unascertained way, and he 
was re<x^iz€fd as one of the ablest exponents 
of Whig virsrs. In the latter capacity he is §»n 
at his best in the tract entitled The Ortgtnal 
Power of the Collective Body of the People of 
England (1701). 

The death of William in 1702 marked a grmt 
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<*liaiige in Defoe’s fortunes. Qtic^n Anne was 
ii strong churchwoman, and the Higb-Chiirch- 
inen were encouraged to attack the dissenters 
in violent »*nnoiis, to which Ifefoe replied In 
far from mild pamphlets, such as A New Test 
of the (Jhurt^ of Bnylumd's hoyaliy and The 
Bhortmt Way imih the Busenters (1702). The 
second of these, a monologue hmXf which repre- 
sented a high-flyer as advocating a drastic 
rooting tmt of dissent, was taken seriously by 
all parties and construed as a lil^l by the gov- 
ernment, On the appearance of an advertise- 
ment for his arrest Defoe went into hiding and 
escaped detection for nearly five months, until 
the end of May, 1703. He W'aa tried in July, 
found ipilty, and given a very severe sentence, 
whicii included threo exposures in the pillory. 
When he underwent this punishment, the fickle 
mob treated him like a hero, and las spirited 
“Hymn to the Pillory” (1703) was hawked 
about the crowd. But his huHhiess was ruin€*d, 
he felt Minsidf to be forever disgraced, the in- 
justice rankltnl, and his charaeWr steadily de- 
teriorated. He might, \Hiile m prison, collect 
his Whiggish tratls and poems and issue new 
ones, but he was soon to la'come an unscrupu- 
lous journal isf, a wily political agent, a pani- 
phlet**er capable of anting on any or all sides 
of any cause. 

Defm'*s stay in Newgate w^as much shorter 
than hiH early biographers believed. He was 
releasf'd in October or November, 1703, through 
the good ofliees of Hobmt Hurley (qv.), who 
wishial to utilize his si*rviceahle pen. With 
Harley's approbation he not only wrote many 
tracts and made joiiineys as an election agent 
in the inteii'ht of the Whigs, hut he established 
his faniuuB newspapiT, The Keeteir^ us an oigan 
of political moderation and of liberal commer- 
cial views. This journal — which w’as not first 
issued from Newgate, as is often stattnl — ran, 
mainly as a triweekly, through eight yearly 
volumes and a supplementary ninth (1704-13) 
and marked an important stage in the evolution 
of British journalism. It was written by Defoe 
single-handed, and it apptvired with surprising 
regularity despite lus protracted absenci’S from 
l^udon. Between 170(5 and 1710 these ab- 
seneea weie mainly due to his services in Scot- 
land as a secret agent. Under Harley's direc- 
tions he was indefatigable in urging by pen and 
voice the union of England and Scotland, and 
later (1708- 10), under Oodolphin, he lalaired 
to allay Seottish diseouti*nt and to thwart 
Jaeohite intiigues. His success was striking 
and his reward inadequate, lienee he rapidly be- 
came less tiustworthj. Meanwhile he displayed 
remarkable ft‘euiuli ty as a writer, issuing, be- 
sides his newspaper and many tracts, his prose 
political allegory, The Consolidator (1705), his 
mammoth political satire in verse, Juie Dinno 
(170(5), and his dull hut accurate and valuable 
Btstory of the f'nton (1709). Probably his only 
important contribution to literature proper dur- 
ing these years is his extraordinarily realistic 
True Relation of the Apparition of om Mrs, 
Vml (170(5). 

From the fall of 1710 to the fall of 1714 
Defoe was once more in the employ of Harley 
(Lord Oxford) and was in consequence fore^l 
to do much of his writing as a ^mi-Tory. Dur- 
ing the Saeheverell agitation he had been pro- 
aouneedly Whig, but late in 1711 he adroitly 
shifted tiie policy of the Remem in order to sup- 


port peace with France, he wrote many tracts 
with the same end in view, and he secretly 
attacked Marlborough and the Dutch. There 
is strong evidence, however, that he also wrote 
on the Whig side, and it is clear that in two 
particulars he remained stanch to his old prin- 
ciples. He opposed all measures against the 
dissenters — e.g., the Schism Bill (1714) — and 
he did not waver in supporting the Hanoverian 
succession. Perhaps his most important writ- 
ings of this period belong to political economy, 
a subject in wdiich he had already displayed 
competence, as in his famous Giving Alms No 
Charity (1704). Numerous tracts on the 
South Sea Scheme, An Essay upon Puhlieh 
Credit (1710), A General History of Trade 
(1713), and the important journal, Mercator 
(171.3-14), issued to support Bolingbroke’s 
abortive plans for freer trade with France, made 
up a body of economic literature well worth 
study. His political pamphlets, however, have 
attracted most attention, since some of them, 
notably the ironical Reasons against the Suc- 
cession of the House of Hanover (1713), almost 
led, through the intrigues of Whigs angry at 
his deserting them, to his trial for high treason. 
In this connection he reflected in the Review 
on Chief Justice Parker, and in May, 1713, he 
was imprisoned a few days for contempt. 

The fall of Oxford and the death of Queen 
Anne (1714) led to another crisis in Defoe’s 
affaips. He lost the pension the Prime Minister 
luid paid him, on which he had managed to 
eatablisli his family comfortably at Stoke New- 
ington. lie lost also Oxford’s favor through 
indiscreet revelations in The Rceret History of 
the White Staff (3 parts, 1714-15), wiitten in 
support of tliut statesman. An artiele reflect- 
ing on Lord Angle'Sey led furthermore to a 
nroseeution for eriminal libel To crowm all, 
ne seems somew'hat to have broken down in 
health in the fall of 1714. The story of how 
he extricated liiinself from his difhculties and 
at the age of 55 entered upon the moat impor- 
tant stage of his career is too complicated to 
be told here. He began to display redoubled 
energy as a writer, composing histones, popu- 
lar manuals such as The Family Instructor 
(1715-18) and the like, and issuing numerous 
pamphlets in support of King George, particu- 
laily at the time of the rebellion of 1715. He 
was convicted of the libel on Lord Anglesey, 
hut he escaped punishment by working on the 
feelings of Chief Justice Parker, and by show- 
ing that worthy and the Seeretary of State, 
Lord Townshend, tliat he w'ould be very use- 
ful to the Whig interest as a spy and journalist. 
The public still regarded him as a Torv; so it 
was ananged that he should edit mildly Tory 
journals and secure employment on Jacobite 
papers like the weekly published by Nathaniel 
Mist^ toning down disaffected articles and re- 
porting to the governments facts about di*,loyal 
writers. This disgraceful employment may have 
lasted 10 years, but it dates mainly from 1716 
to 1720, and is chiefly connected with Mist's 
Weekly and a monthly political compilation, 
Mereunus PoUtiem. iSefoe kept his labors so 
secret that for nearly a century and a- half it 
was generally suppos^ that after the death of 
Queen Anne he had touched politics only in an 
occasional tract, such as his plausible account 
of his own career. A» Appeal to Honour and 
Justice (1715). The effect of such conduct on 
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of a large in^me for an eKpensii^ 
family, which include seveml marriageable 
dai^hters, now led Defcwe to incrimse his output 
of hwks, but he remained no lesa active as 
pamphleteer and Journalist. Such volumes as 
Memoirs of the Church of Scotland (1717). the 
forged if mutes of the French diplomat Mes- 
nager (1717), and the ConHnuation of the 
Letters of a Turkish Sp^ (1718) gave him 
needed practice in the art of narration, and 
h*d, more naturally than critics have noted, to 
his masterpiece baaed on the experiences of 
Selkirk (q.v.). The Life and Htrange Surprtzinp 
Adventures of Rohimon Cntsoe of York, Mariner 
(April 25, 1719}. The unexampled success of 
this story — at least eight genuine and pirated 
printings of 1719 are knoan — not onlv led to a 
new era in the fiction of adventure, but stimu- 
lated Def«>e h genius to the utmost. The Far- 
ther Adienturcs of (Tuscjc imiin'iliatelv followed. 
Ins Ferwus Uepdtons in 1720, and' for about 
five years, despite the fact that he founded new 
newspapers and wrote many pamphlets on the 
South Rea Bubble and other topics, Defoe sup- 
plied readers with a mass of fiction extraordi- 
nary for quantity and for realistic power. The 
Life of the deaf-and-dumb fortune teller Duncan 
('cimpbell (1720), Memoirs of a ('aialicr (1720), 
Captain Fingleiun (1720), Moll Flanders 
(1722), Due Preparations for the Plague 
(1722), the l>etter-kno\v n and rnasterlv Journal 
of the Plague Year (1722), Colonel Jack 
(1722), The Fortunate Mistress ('‘Roxana," 
1724) — these abbreviated titles and their dates 
constitute a remarkable record. The fiction also 
includes .1 Xeit 1 ogage Pound the World 
(1724), and Defoe later had at least a share 
in such iKKiks as 7'hr Four Years' Voyages of 
Capt. George Roberts (1720), Memoirs of (’apt. 
Ge»irge Carlcton (1728), and Madagascar; or 
Robert Drury's Journal (1729). He was wTit* 
ing, with a slight intermis-^ion, almost to the 
day of his death, in London, Apiil 20, 17:11. 
and, remaikable to relate, v\hen his vmn of 
fiction began to dry up, he developcil, although 
nearing 70, new resources as a iniHcellaneous 
writer. He wrote numerous lives of criminals — 
Jack Shejipard, Jonathan Wild, etc. — manuals 
of conduct and insti action, such as Religious 
Courtship and the ^ually popular and more 
interesting Complete English Tradesman ( 1725- 
27), contributions to topography, economics, and 
soeiolog)', such as his valuable Trmr Thro' ike 
Whole Island of Great Britain (3 vols., 1724r- 
27), A Plan of the English Commerce (1728), 
Augusta Trmmphans (1728), and, last but not 
least, a series of works cm occult subjects, the 
often reprinted Political History of the Dei’il 
(1726), A System of Magic (1726), etc. He 
may fairly designated “The Old Man Mar- 
velous," and there is the evidence of lawsuits 
and letters to show tliat he was still trying to 
make his fortune by manufacturing bricks, and 
that he was canny in negotiations with regard 
to the marriage portion of one of his daughters. 
There is also proof that he was philanthropical 
and that he bad lived down much of his bad 
reputation as a bankrupt and a political turn- 
coat and hireling. The notion of the early 
biographers that, after leaving unfinisbi^ in the 


autumn of 17^ his CempJmi 0mthi^ 

man (first published,, 1890),, ha want into m 
state of mental decline, can be i^own, throii|^ 
unimpeachable proof of his literary activi^ 
at the time, to be ahnott without loundatloa. 
In the last year of his life (17S0) ho was 
ap^rently connected in an important capacity 
with that well-known perimilcal, The PoHtimt 
State, founded by Abel Boyer, Much In his 
varied career and purriing character remains 
objure, but it is Mixuning clear that in xwsa- 
tility and copiousness o-f genius, though not in 
quality, he has ver^ few rivals. In fiction no 
one has surpassed him in the use of minute de- 
tails in order to produce the effect of lifelike- 
ness, and he is a master of the homely 
vernacular. 

As most of Defoe’s writing was anonymout* 
no complete list of his works is obtainable. The 
latest (W. P. Trent, 191‘2) includes more than 
375 titles; the addition of plausible attrihuHons 
would swell it to 600. Ko edition contains a 
twentieth part of the ascertained writings. 
Tlic fullest is that printed at Oxford in 20 
vols. (1840-41); the Iwfet for the fiction in 
G. x\. Aitken’s in 16 vols, (1896-96), The 
chief biographers are Walter Wilson (3 vols., 
lAUulon, 1830), William Lee (3 vols. — tw'o of 
newly discovered writings — London, 1869), Wil- 
liam Minto (London, 1879, English Men of 
Letters), and Thomas Wright (laindon, 1894). 
The latest ic.searcli is represented in vol. ix, 
ciuip. i of The ('ambndge History of English 
Literature, contributed by Professor Trent. 

DEFOXICE'HEKT (OF., from deforcer, from 
ML. difforcave, to deprive by force). In Eng- 
lish law, an ouster or deprivation of the free- 
hold (qv.). In the more general sens*', in 
which till* term is often emplo>ed, it includes 
any means by whieli the rightful owner of the 
freehold estate is put or kept out of possession, 
such as the wrongs of abatement, intrusion, 
disseisin, or diseontinuance. But in its strict 
sense it is only a detainer of the freehold from 
him that has tlie ngiit of property, but neirer 
had any jaisseHsion under that right. The party 
tlms wrongfully retaining possesgion was called 
the deforciant and was deemed to have an 
apparent right of possession. There was tliis 
difference between a party retaining possession 
of the freehold by means of deforcement and 
one who occupied by any of the other modes of 
ouster, that in tfie former case the party 
ousted had no right of <mtry (q.v.). This, pre- 
vious to the reign of William IV, was a matter 
of some importance, inasmuch as the claimant 
was thereby dt'barred from recovering possession 
by means of entry or ejectment, and was driven 
to the more tedious process of asserting his 
right by a real action (q.v.). But by 3 and 4 
Wra. IV, e. 27, all real actions, except four, hav- 
ing been abolished, this distinction between 
deforcement and the other means of ouster has 
ceased to have any practical importance, 
Disseisin ; Seisin. 

DEEO:^ST, John William (1826-1906). 
An American author and goldier, born at Hum- 
phreygville (now Seymour), Conn. He was 
educated in Europe and spent gome years in the 
Levant. Before the Civil War he wrote Ori- 
ental Acquaintance (1856) ; European Ao- 
gumntance (18.58) ; and SeafHff ( 1859), a novel. 
He ^rved throughout the Civil War and 
emerged with the brevet of major. After the 
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war he took up the life of a voluminous writer 
and frequent traveler. Between 1870 and 1880 
he published no fewer than nine novels, among 
them: The Wetherell Affair (1873); Honest 
John Vme (1875) j Jmtme^s Lovers (1878). 
He wrote also The DeForests of Avesnes and of 
New Netherlands (1000) and Po&rns: Medley 
and Palestrina (1002). 

FOEEST, Lee (1873- ). An Ameri- 

can inventor, bom at Council Bluffs, Iowa. He 
graduated at Sheffield Scientific School (Yale) 
in 1896 and spent three years in pcratgraduate 
work at Yak. He became known as one of the 
pioneers in the development of wireless tel^- 
raphy in the United States, In 1002-06 he 
was vice president of the American Be Forest 
Wireless Telegraph Company (now the United 
Wireless Telegraph Company), and in 1007 he 
became vice president of the Radio Telephone 
Company and also of tlie Be Forest Radio 
Telephone Company. In 1004 he was awarded 
a gold medal at the St. I^ouis Exposition for 
his achievements in wireless telegraphy. 

BE FOEEST, Robebt Weeks (1848- ). 

An American lawyer and publicist. He was 
bom in New York City and was educated at 
Yak (A.B., 1870), Columbia (LL.B., 1872), 
and Bonn. When first admitted to the bar, he 
Joined his father and uncle ; later the firm in- 
cluded his brother and sons. After 1874 he was 
gtmeral counsel, and after 1002 vice president, 
of the Central Railroad of New Jersey, and he 
came to hold offices or directorships in a num- 
ber of other corporations. Actively identifying 
himself with a variety of public interests, he 
served as president of the Chanty Organization 
Bockty (New York City) after 1888; trustee 
after *1880, and president beginning in 1913, of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art; president 
of the Municipal Art Commission (1905); 
chairman of the State Tenement House Com- 
mission (1900), and New York City’s first 
tenement liouse commissioner; president of the 
National Conference of Charities and Correction 
(1003); vi<^ president of the American Red 
(^ross, and vice president of the Russell Sage 
Foundation. From 1005 to 1912 he was a vice 
president of the American Academy of Political 
and B<H*ial Science. 

BEFOEMED' TEANSFORMEIK, The. A 
drama by Lord Byron (1824), based partly on 
an old story. The Three Brothers^ and partly on 
Goethe's Faust. 

BEFOEMTTIES (Lat. deformitas, ugliness, 
deformitv, from de, away, off 4- forma, form, 
shape). Varieties of form which mar the ex- 
ternal appearance. Befonnities may be divided 
into congenital and acquired, according as they 
occur k'fore or after birth. The former class 
were considered by the ancients to carry some 
important meaning in their mysterious shapes 
and to show tfie anger of the gods; hence they 
termed them monsters, from monstrare, to show; 
and even in later times they were popularly be- 
lieved to be the result of " the most hideously 
unnatural combinations. Modern seientific writ- 
ers have, however, made them a subject of 
special study under the name “teratolc^*’ (Ok. 
ripas, term, monster, and X6yos, logos, science), 
and their researches have shown that deformi- 
ties generally depend on some arrest of develop- 
ment of the fcetus, or some accidental petition 
It has assumed, or some inflammatory disease 
which has caused unnatural adhesion of parts. 


It baa bc^n found that in Paris one momd^ 
occurs in about SOM births. Ikformiti^ aus 
more common among domestic than wild ani- 
mals, among: mammalia than birds, and are 
very rare among fishes and the invertebrate. 

It is a cconmon belief that the mind of the 
mother Ims an influence over the shape of her 
infant; hut although some singular (xiincidencea 
have occurred, there is no scientific proof that 
such is really the ease. Yet the theory was 
universally adhered to in the Middle Ages; it 
was, in fact, often appeal^ to in the interest of 
mercy, as a loophole of escape for pregnant 
women who, by the barbarous ignorance of the 
time, might be condemned to torture. Even at 
the present day no scientific demonstration to 
the contrary has proved sufficient to undermine 
the absurd belief. That deformities are in 
many cases hereditary may be seen in the in- 
stances of additional fingers and toes and of 
harelips. It seems uncertain whether the male 
or female parent chiefly influences the occur- 
rence of deformity in the offspring. Cases are 
reported of a family of three with harelips 
whose father alone is similarly deformed; and 
another family of three with perfectly formed 
mouths whose mother has an uncorrected and 
extremely unsightly harelip. The chief con- 
genital deformities may be classed under the 
following heads; 1. Deformity as regards the 
number of parts . — ^The Sirens, for instance, 
have apparently but a single inferior extremity, 
which tapers to a point, and the Cyclopes have 
but one eye. In some cases the head itself or 
some organ, as the brain, may be absent. Such 
deformities, from a deficiency of part, may also 
result from amputation of portions of the limbs 
of the foetus, when still within the uterus, by 
the pressure of the umbilical cord. Curiously 
enough, however, it often happens that this intra- 
uterine amputation of parts leads indirectly to 
an exactly opposite condition, viz., a multiplica- 
tion of parts arising from the stumps left by 
these uterine amputations, the foetus in the early 
stages of its growth appearing to possess some- 
thing of the power of reproduction of parts ob- 
served in many of the lower orders of animals. 
The parts most commonly reproduced are fingers 
and toes or, most commonly of all, only abor- 
tive portions of these, as little projections from 
the stump of the limb, with traces of nail, and 
sometimes a single joint with an imperfect 
bony development. We see a new growth of 
little fingers or toes according to the member 
lost, and this power shows itself sometimes 
without being preceded by such an injury, in 
additional fingers, toes. etc. These parts are 
generally close to the similar natural ones, but 
not always, as, e.g., an ear in the neck, 2. 
Deformity with regard to size or volume — 
This may involve the whole body, as in dwarfs, 
of whom there have been some remarkable peri- 
patetic specimens; the Corsican fairy was only 
2 feet 7% inches high; Mademoiselle Crachami, 
the smallest child that ever lived, died at 10 
years of age, only 20 ineh^ in height. This 
kind of deformity "is not necessarily hereditery; 
the father of Borowlaski, who was only *39 
inches when 30 years old, had six children alter- 
nately short and tall, and dwarf women have 
brought forth infants as long, when extended, 
as their mothers. In some cases one limb only 
is diminutive. Of ixiurse, deformities the oppo- 
site of them exist, such as giants, or instances 
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of or esioessiTe la^ gro’wth* 

<y%me, ttie Irish giant, asi^iired 8 feet 4 
inch€»i when he died at the age of Eneh in- 
di^idmls are ^i»raily subject to pmnature 
decay. 3. Deformity m reymrks ^pe.—TMa 
rmmts generally frcffli r^rded growth, ttie 
parts of the «nbiyo ncd; c^i^lidating as 
growth adran(^, as m harelip, or from irregu* 
lar muscular contractions, as in dubfoot (q.v. > ; 
or by two or more paHs coalescing, as two 
flngers; or in cydopy, when both eyes run into 
one. 4. Deformtties of color are frwjuently 
coexistent with a tendency to, or the pre^nc^ 
of, some disease. There may be a deficiency of 
coloring matter, as in albinos; or an apparent 
increase, as in cyanosis (q.v.), or ‘‘blue dis- 
ease,” arising from the partition between the 
right and left sides of the heart not being c?om- 
pleted; or from pigment abnormally placed in 
the body, as in the mottled individuals shown 
in the side shows of circuses. 5. DeformtHcB 
of continuity occur from the lateral halves of 
the embryo not completely dosing, as seen in 
clefts of the back, the palate, etc. Acquired 
deformities will be notic^ under their special 
names. Consult Hirsh and Piersol, Human Mon- 
atromHes < Philadelphia, 1892). 

BEFBEGGEB, d&'fr%-5r, Franz von (1835- 
). An Austrian genre and historical 
painter, widely popular through his delineations 
of Tyrolese everyday life and of many stirring 
episodes in the hist’orv of his native land. He 
was born at Stronacn, Tirol, April 30, 1835, 
the son of a peasant, and showed early a talent 
for drawing and wood carving, which he prac- 
ticed untutored while tending his father’s cattle. 
His career began late, for he lacked instruction 
till, m 1860, he went to Innsbruck to study 
sculpture under Michael Stolz, who, discovering 
his greater talent for painting, sent him to 
Munich, where he studied at the Academy under 
Anschutz. After 18 months spent in Paris 
(1863-64), with little if any benefit to his art, 
he returned to Munich in 1866, and in the 
spring following became the pupil of Piloty, to 
whose influence he is indebted for his technique. 
He now also found the sphere in which he 
was soon to score success after success, such 
subjects as “Joseph Speckbacher and his Son” 
(1869, Ferdinandeum, Innsbruck), a patriotic 
scene of soulful conception, and “Wrestling 
Match in Tirol” (1870). a spirited representa- 
tion of this popular sport of his countrjunen, 
being received with great favor, and most of 
his subsequent efforts finding their way into the 
principal galleries of Germany. The most note- 
worthy among these are. “The I^ast Summons” 
(1874, Vienna Museum), a stirring episode 
from the rising of the Tyrolese in 1809; “Re- 
turn of the Tyrolese Riflemen in 1809” (1876, 
National Gallery, Berlin) ; “Andreas Hofer on 
his Way to Execution” (1878, Konigsberg Mu- 
seum) ; “Storming the Red Tower at Munich in 
1705” (1881, Pinakothek, Munich). But he 
appears to even greater advantage in his village 
genre scenes, such as “The Prize Horse” 
(1872); “The Zither Player"* (1876, Vienna 
Museum) j the cleverly ironical “Fashionable 
Tvrol^e” (1882, National Galleiy, Berlin); 
“The Fortune Tell^* ( 1891 ) ; “Before the 
Dance” (1892) ; and many others that have 
l^ixime widely known thronil^ reproductions. 
In technique th^ are l^s attractive, the color 
being thin and diy, the drawing lacking in 
saturallstic tamth. K^n insight into character 


and quaint humr are the main Ma 

cmnpositions. He moat of hla life in 

Munich, where he was appointed prof^or at 
the Aoidcmy in 1878 and wm imncdiled In 188$, 
A “Defregger Album,” wltt tmEt by 
was published in Vi«ma (M ed, in 1889-92), 
and “Vean Land Tired,” a ^l^ion of picturea 
with text by Haushofer, in Munich, 1895. Coo- 
suJt Rosenberg, “Defr^^r,” in Knadkfiwi, 
JTdnafler Mmoyraphim (BieleMd, 1897 and 
1900), and Meii^er, Ffwm nm Defmyy^t 
(Berlin, 1900). 

BEETEBBAB, dSftSr-dfir' (Turk, 
from Pers. de/for, book -f- ddr, keeping, hold- 
ing). A title of the chief tieaturer of a 
Turkish province, as formerly of the Turkish 
Minister of Finance, who has a seat in the 
divan (q.v.) and disburse* the public money. 

BE FB'NIAK SEBXHGS. A city and the 
<x>unty seat of W^alton Co., Fla., 79 miles east 
by north of Pensacola, on the Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad (Map; Florida, B 0). It is 
in an agricultural and fruit-growing region 
w hich princes cotton, rice, sugar cane, grimes, 
and peaches, manufactures turpentine, and naa 
also important lumber, poultry, and stwk- 
raising interests. It is the seat of a Presby- 
terian college, the Thomas Industrial School, 
and of the Florida Chautauqua Assembly. The 
water works and electric-light plant are owned 
by the city. Pop., 1900, 1661; 1910, 2017. 

BE GAJCBOA, P. S, See Sarmiento m 
Gamboa. 

BE GABECO, Charles (1849- ). An 

American educator, born at Mukwonago, Wis., 
and educated at the State Normal University, 
Normal, 111., and at Halle, Germany, He was 
professor of modern languages in the Illinois 
State Normal University (1886-90), professor of 
psychology at the University of Illinots (1890- 
91), president of Swarthniore College from 1891 
to 1898, and thereafter professor of science and 
the art of education at Cornell University, 
He was elected president of the National Her- 
bart Society in 1892 and is considered the 
leader of the Herhartian school in the United 
States. Among his published works are: Her- 
hart and the Hcrharttane (1896); Language 
Senes (1897) ; a translation of Lindner’s Mem- 
ual of Empirical Psychology as an Inductive 
Science (1889); Essentiala of Method (1889, 
1907); Interest and Edumtion (1902); PHn- 
ciptea of Secondary Educatim (1907-10); 
Laboratory Esoerciaea in the Art of Appreciation 
(1907); JEalhetic Education (1913). 

BEGAS, de-ghs', Eooab Hilaire Germain 
(1834- ). A French genre and portrait 

painter. He was bom in Paris, July 19, 1834, 
and was a pupil of Lamothe in the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, but learned more from the old 
masters in the Louvre and in Italy. Though 
usually classed as an Impressionist, he is in 
reality an independent, his art having been 
subjected to several different Influences and be- 
ing, above all else* ipersoiml. He at first painted 
in the manner of In^es, and was also a great 
admirer of Delacroix, less for that artist’s 
coloring than for the noble action in Ms pic- 
ture. His softn^ and fluency of modeling re- 
sembled the modeling of Manet, and from the 
Japanese he learned his absolute freedom of 
composition, fan^mtie decoration, and peculia** 
empWsis. His first works were etchii^, por- 
traits, and historical paintings, but he soon 
tamed to genre pictures of modem life. Among 
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the large variety of subjects wbicb be treated, 
the best known *are bis “Eace Horses” ami nu- 
merous ‘‘Ballet Girls.” The former are dis- 
tinguished for their fine raovetnait, while the 
latter were his favorite subject alter the twen- 
ties. He scoured the slums of Paris in wrch 
(jf picturesque subjects, but still <«)ntittued, 
however, to paint portraits, many of which are 
mast^pieees. His color and brushwork are 
ftne. His later work is almost entirely pastel. 
His composition is daring and original; he does 
not hesitate to bisect figures, his stage pictures 
often showing nothing but the heads of the or- 
chestra and the legs of the dancers. Neverthe- 
less hi« work is very popular in America, 
where he paid a len^hy visit in 1873, as well 
as in France. The Luxembourg acquired, as a 
legacy from the painter Caillebotte, a number of 
Ills paintings, including the celebrated “Dancer 
on tha Stage.” Degas’s pictures now command 
enormous prices. At the sale of the Rouart 
collection in 1012 his “Danseuses k la barre” 
was gold for 435,000 francs, the highest price 
ever paid in France for the work of a living 
roaster. Although Mary Cassatt was his only 
actual pupil, his infiuence on the younger 
generation has b<‘en very strong. For lus life 
and works, cmi-mlt* Liebermann (Berlin, 
1809) ; Moore, in the Magazine of Art (Lon- 
don, 1900) ; Grappe, in Kutifit tier (ic(fen\cart 
(Berlin, 190H) ; I^tmioisne, in IjWri de noire 
tenipn (Pans, 1912); Meier-Oraefe (Berlin, 
1913). 

BE GASPE, de gfta‘pa', Philippe Aubert 
(17801871) A Canadian author He was born 
in Quebec, wa«< erlucated at the Reininary of that 
city, studied law, and was admitted to the bar. 
He iiccnme sheriff of Quebec, but fell into debt, 
for which 1 h» was for four years in prison. After 
his release he went to live on his inherited 
seignorial lands at Siunt-Jcan-Port-.loli. In 
adianced years he wrote /.c.s oncicaa mnadtens 
(1802), a sc'ries of historical pictures (in the 
form of fiction) of the life and manners of the 
old regime in the Province of Quebec. His 
Mtmoitrs (1800) narrate his personal recollec- 
tions of contemporary persons and events with 
rare fblelity, skill, and discretion. See Cana- 
dian Liter vTURE. 

BEGEER, dc-gftr', Karl Baron (1720-78). 
A Swedmh entomologist, born at Farnpang. He 
wm marshal of the household to the Swedish 
King and was chosen memlier of the Academy 
of Bcieneea at Stockholm. He is known as the 
author of a great work on the history of insects, 
entitled ^moires pour sertir d Vhtstoire des 
imectr^ {7 vols, 1752-78). 

BE GEER AE EINSPAHG, ft^n'spkng. See 
Gkeb af FinspIng, IvOius Gerhard, Baron de. 

BEGENTSRACY (from deffenm'ate, Lat. de- 
ffenrratui^, p.p. of di'gen^reri% to degenerate, 
from de, down -p gciius, race). The definition 
given in 1857 by Morel is; “Tlie clearest notion 
we can form of* degeneracy is to regard it as a 
morbid deviation from an original type. This 
deviation, eviui if at the outset it was ever so 
dight, eontained transmissible elements of such 
a nature that any one having in himself the 
erms becomes more and more incapable of ful- 
iling his functions in the world, and mental 
progress, already checked in his own per«»i, 
finds itself menaced in his descendants.” Mord 
uses the term to denote the congenital defective®, 
mental and physical. De^^neraey manifests it- 
®elf in almost innumerable forma, among which 


are deformed skulls, piralysis of mmnl^rs, 
atrophy of various org^s, epilepsy, feeMe- 
minde^ess, idio^. Anatcmiimlly speaking, the 
causal of these are certain lesions of the 
cerebrospinal axis. 

The word “normal” should be understixid as 
having a relative significance. The man is 
normal who is best a&pted to Ms environment. 
The normal savage would soon find his way to 
the almshouse if suddenly transported to civ- 
ilized life. In primitive life great variations 
from the normal are soon we^ed out by the 
ruthless action of natural laws. The feeble- 
minded soon perish without opportunity oi 
propagating their kind. In advanced society, 
with its higher regard for life, the defective 
has a chance to live and, if society is sufficiently 
careless, an opportunity to reproduce. Thus 
the Jukes, a notorious New York family, might 
have attracted no attention m a hunting society, 
but, living in New York in the nineteenth 
century, they cost the taxpayers millions of 
dollars besides the indirect harm of their pres- 
ence and influence of their example. The in- 
dividual loses power of adapting himself to 
changed conditions and sinks lower and lower. 
The question of degeneracy thus becomes of 
vital iraportance to society. 

Certain forms of degeneracy are relatively of 
less social importance, as, e.g., minor physical 
defects, or those monomanias that find expres- 
sion in strange beliefs, grotesque obsessions, 
great anguish concerning impossible conditions. 
Indeed, great deviations from the normal may 
be accompanied by unusual power in some line, 
ns, e.g., the musical gifts of “Blind Tom.” But 
these may vary, from such incourdinated motor 
reactions as persistent movements of limbs or 
face to kleptomania, impulsion to suicide, and 
homicide. Here the public w’clfare is again at 
stake. 

The greater degrees of degeneracy are repre- 
sented by the idiot who merely vegetates. The 
higher centres are inoperative, the individual 
totally irresponsible. Among those whose men- 
tal functions are in evidence there are still 
certain physical stigmata. “The cunning look” 
of the criminal is proverbial. Lombroso and 
his followers have sought to classify criminals 
on this basis. The attempt has not wholly suc- 
ceeded, but Z. R. Brockway, long superintend- 
ent of the Elmira Reformatory, has lately 
stated his growing conviction that criminals 
are not normal men physically. Society must 
in some way discover the line between the nor- 
mal and responsible and the degenerate and 
irresponsible. It has become clear that there 
are born criminals, moral imbeciles. There is 
a difference between the erotic and the immoral 
man, the kleptomaniac and the thief, the homi- 
cide and the assassin. Not until these facts 
are understood will there be a scientific treat- 
ment of the individual who errs. 

It is a great misfortune that a man should 
be born deaf, epileptic, or feeble-minded. It is 
something more than a misfortune if he is al- 
lowed to grow up and transmit his defects. 
When it is found that children of deaf parents 
are likely to be deaf, those of tne epileptic to 
have epilepsy, and the offspring of the feeble- 
minded to resemble their parents, «)ciety must 
call a halt. Without any greater knowledge of 
the field than we now have, it is plain that this 
is the first step to take. 

The immediate cause of d<^neracy may 
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IndiTldital or finaJ 

mmm am oftea beyond our ken. In preeeat 
soeiety sexual immomlitj is a fruitful 
ol di^enerawsy. All attempts to ri^ulato it have 
been futile. Of the effect of this vice there has 
far too little study. In the best study 
extant, **The Jukes,” Bv^dale says; “Fomica* 
tion, either eon^nguineous or not, is the back* 
bone of their habit% flanked on the one side by 
pauperism, on the other by crime. The second- 
ary features are prostitution with its comple- 
ment, bastardy, and its resultant, neglected 
and miseducat^ childhood j exhaustion with its 
complement, intemperance, and its resultant, un- 
balanced minds; and disease with its comple- 
ment, extinction.” Another great cause is in- 
temperance, though the extent of this is often 
overstated. “It is at once an effect and cause, 
a symptom and a source of degeneration." Lazi- 
ness with its complement, idleness, is likewise a 
potent factor. Among social causes are en- 
forced idleness, accident witii its resultant lo&s 
of employment, dangerous employments, un- 
healtliful housing conditions, producing weak- 
ness tending to dissipation and vice. These 
causes are perceptible,, can be got at, and to a 
large nw^asure be destroyed. Tiie attempts of 
Nordau and others to class the genius w’lth the 
degenerate have not succeeded. See Deoenera- 
Tiox AS A Factor in Evolution, Eugenics. 

Bibliography. Morel, Ttaiti dvs digiiures- 
cences (Pans, 1857); Lombroso, L' Vomo efe- 
hn-quente (Turin, 1896) : Warner. .Irntrima 
Chanties (Kew York, 1894), of special value 
from a practical htandpuint, Galton, Ueredu 
tary Oenius (ib., 1871); Dugdale, The Jukca 
(ib., 1888; 4th ed., 1010) . Nordau, Dcgmeta- 
twn (Eng. trans,, ib , ISO,)). Hirgch, Omtus 
and Degeneracy (ib., 189(5) ; Demoor, L'EroUt-' 
txon regicsHive en hiologte et en soctoloqte 
(Pans, 1897) ; Beach. Racial Decay (London, 
1911) , Daven[Ktrt, Heredity in Relation to 
Eugenics (New York, 1911); Aachaffenburg, 
Crime and its Reprission (Boston, 1913). See 
Alcoholism. Paupeki'^m, Cbiminolooy, Ei- 
GENics, Social Db:htor Classes 

DEGEN'EBA'TION (Fr. dfghx^raiion, from 
Lat. degcnerarc, to depart from one's race, to 
degenerate, from de, away -f genu% stock, race, 
family). In pathology, a term applied to cer- 
tain tissue changes of ‘a retrogressive character, 
which are associated with various conditions 
resulting from age, malnutrition, infectious dis- 
eases, poisons, etc. The degenerative proi'ess 
may a.%8ume several forms, which have lH?en 
named from their spc^cial characteristics. Pa- 
renchymatous degeneration, or albuminous de- 
generation, is the type which most often ac- 
companies the infectious di8t‘ase8. While any 
of the cells of the body umy he affected, those 
of the liver, kidney, anij^^ epithelial cells of 
the mucous membranes most frequently; 

the cells become swollen, more granular than 
normal, and may go on to disint^ration. Fatty 
degeneration is the term used to designate a 
pro^ss by which the protoplasm of the cells of 
various organs is converted into fat droplets. 
Under certain conditions tissues, especially 
those in the walls of blood vessels, are con- 
verted into a homogeneous transparent sub- 
stance; this form of d^eneration is called 
either hyadine degeneration or amyloid degen- 
eration, according to the microehemical ra- 
tion of the substance. Amyloid degeneration 
is also known as waxy or larda^us degenera- 


timi. The term "mu^id d^^a^atiw** hi wmA 
to designate a form affectiing ^Is and 
intercellular substim^, and in which the pr^- 
plasm is transformed into a toaniiuo^t sute 
stance coiitaii)'% mucin. A similar oonditioa 
in which the new material la more deni^ and 
firm is known as colloid defeneration. Under 
certain cMmditions granule of lime edk are 
depositod in the tmues and may be m abun- 
dant as to make the tissue hard and brittle or 
even bony; tlie condition tlius produced is 
known as calcareous de^ncration, or infiltration. 

BEQEKEBATXOH as a Factor Evolu- 
tion. The progressive development of organic 
forms is from the Ix^inning attended by the 
motUfieation of organs or of the organism, 
through lack of nutrition or disuse, resulting 
in physical degeneracy. We sec everywhere 
throughout the plant*^ and animal kingdoms 
this process of degeneration, this loss or re- 
duction of parts of organs or entire organs. 
This is provtNl by the occurrence of «» many 
vestigil organs or structures in the higher or 
more specialized plants, and especially animals, 
as compartHl with the stem forms, i.e., the an- 
cestral or generalized forms from which they 
have apparently descended. 

Indeed, there can be no spin' ializa tion of form 
and structure without a corresponding reduc- 
tion of the less useful neighboring parts by 
partial or total atrophy. To illustrate; The 
fmit of the horse, so woridi*rfuUy adapted to 
the auimara mode of life, coiisisCs of a single 
digit, the other four having disappeared, with 
the exception of the two splint bones, which 
are the relics of two digits. Morphology and 
paleontology declare in uiinuhtakablc terms that 
the ancestral form from which the horse family 
has eb'seended was a general i/ed form provided 
with five Linctional toes on each foot. Hee 
Horse. Disuse. 

In groups of animals w'ith a metamorphosis 
there are excc'ptional forms in which develop- 
ment is direct, the* stages of development being 
abbreviated or suppressed: the organism may 
then be said to take a "short i*ut” to attain a 
growth on a level with its allies, who have 
traveled the lc»ng road of development by meta- 
morphosis. 

The evolution of almost every type, as well 
as the prcK-esH of development of the embryo of 
most organisms, particularly of the more spe- 
eialized animals, is a process of development of 
one part at the expense of another, its hyper- 
trophy, due to accelerated development, result- 
ing fVom use or exereiso and t*<>nsequent in- 
creased nutrition; while adjoining parts, or 
less desirable or useful parts or organs, are 
allowed to remain stationary or lapse by atro- 
phy. Adaptation seems not only to involve 
pre^essive evolution, but also degeneration. 
Thus there appears to be in the groi^h of the* 
individual as well as in the development or 
evolution of the race or class, a competition 
or struggle for existence, at first betweem the 
cells and afterward between the different or- 
gans, especially those most concerned with the 
outer world or with competitive organic forms. 
The result is that the successful structures re- 
ceive the most nourishment, while the less use- 
ful or favored languish and dwindle, becoming 
so many vestiges to tell the tale of defeat and 
death by atrophy. 

This is exemplified In the case of such an 
animal as the lobster. In this animal and 
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ibrongbout tbe claas of Crasiaoea, of which it 
is a type, the woaderful diversity of form in 
the ^gments of which the body and limbs are 
compoi^, as well as the marvelous d^^ of 

r ialisation of body and limbs characterizing 
thousands of species of the class, are due 
to the excess of development of one over ad- 
joining parts. Thus the huge carapace or 
shield of the lobster Is due to the excessive 
development of the upper or dorml portion 
of two head segments, the corresponding parts 
or arches of 11 other segments of the cephalo- 
thorax having during the growth of the animal 
become completely lost or atrophied by the 
continuous pressure of the growing carapace. 

The wonderful differences between the mouth 
parts of the caterpillar and the butterfly are 
due to the normal or, in some cases, excessive 
development of one pair of organs at the ex- 
pense of others. Thus the mandibles of the 
caterpillar undergo atrophy in the changes of 
the chryimlis to the butterfly ; the latter, taking 
no solid food, has entirely lost its mandibles, 
uhile the maxiUa» forming the tongue are, by ex- 
ercise in taking nectar, greatly developed, as in 
the butterfly and especially in Ihe hawk moth. 

So it is with man. As regards his brain and 
hands he is the most specialized of mammals, 
but as concerns his feet he is plantigrade, show- 
ing a tendency to loss of his little toe by atro- 
phy, while already in the higher race he loses 
his wisdom teeth soon after they appear. Be- 
sides this he bears the vestiges of nearly 70 
useless structures, among them the vermiform 
appendix, the most useless and positively dan- 

? erou8 of these relics pointing to his origin 
rom some more generalized mammal. 

The case is similar with the paddles of the 
ichthyosaurus, the plesiosaurus, and the whales. 
They are, at least in the last named, the result 
of modification by degeneration, resulting in 
adaptation to the medium inhabited. And so it 
is with the process of evolution of the birds, 
pterosaurs, and bats, and the modifications in 
the feet of the mole, and in the burrowing in- 
sects, climbing lizards, mammals, particularly 
the lemurs, and the thumbless monkeys. 

There are four chief forms of degeneration* 
(1) degen(*ration during the growth of the in- 
dividual, and the phylogeny of the race or class; 
(2) degeneration of the individual, more or less 
total; (3) social and institutional degeneration, 
often affecting whole peoples, due to slavery, 
and to mental, moral, and pathological causes; 
and (4) individual moral degeneration in the 
human races, resulting in the production of 
mental degenerates and criminals. It is worthy 
of observation that the occurrence of atrophy, 
of degeneracy in man, is nearly everywhere 
foreshadowed* in the rest of the organic world, 
where it is a normal process, and the necessary 
complement of progressive evolution. 

The death or elimination of the individual 
member which has become useless or out of 
harmony with its physical and social environ- 
ment is also in the course of nature. When 
once lafWMid by atrophy, an organ or part of an 
organ can never, as a rule, restored; there 
are a few exceptions, e.g., that of the pigment 
of a blind Protms aubjected to light, and the 
organs of ^rtein plants. The process of de- 

f eneration may at an early stage be arrested, 
ut after a attain stage resumption of the 
original normal structure becomes impossible. 
Were it not so, evolution would be vastly less 


progreasive than it has bmi, and the vmrld 
would be crowded more densely than now with 
degenerate. 

The imm^ate causes of degeneration are 
lack of nutrition, dismse, and chan^ of habit 
and instincts, so that an organ or set of organs 
are thrown out of use. Atrophy, also, as stated 
by Demoor, may arise from lack of space, as 
seen in the reduction in the number of t^th in 
man compared with lemurs and platyrrhine 
monkeys, these having six grinding ^th, while 
man has but five, due to a reduction in the size 
of the jaw. 

Not only do we observe sporadic cases of 
degeneration, but also species and genera, as 
well as families, are made up of forms in dif- 
ferent stages of degeneration. All parasites, 
entire classes, as that of sponges, and two 
classes of worms, as the Trematoda and Ces- 
toida, the crustacean class Cirripedia or barna- 
cles, and the parasitic fish lice, as well as the 
parasitic isopods (Bopyridae), and many insects 
owe their characteristics to degeneration, while 
the great order of Diptera are all highly modi- 
fied by the atrophy of certain parts, their most 
obvious features being the reduction of the 
second pair of wings so as to form the “balan- 
cers.” (See Fly ) The forerunners of the true 
vertebrates, the tunica tee, afford a notable in- 
stance of the retrogressive development of an 
entire class. 

Enough has been said to show how very gen- 
eral throughout the animal kingdom is modifica- 
tion by partial or total atrophy. The study of 
animals thus affected throws a flood of light on 
the factors and causes of progressive evolution. 

In mankind degeneration on a wholesale scale 
is observed in the effects of slavery and of the 
slave trade in Africa, where it has been carried 
on for centuries, and on the master races. The 
result is that the white race is m a degree 
pulled down or deteriorated. A parallel is ob- 
servable in ant societies, where the service 
rendered by the enslaved tends to disuse and 
atrophy in the masters. 

In the social evolution of man the joint work 
of Demoor, Massart, and Vanderville gives a 
multitude of facts proving that, as among or- 
ganisms in general, so in human societies, evo- 
lution is at once progressive and retrogressive. 
Existing social forms have during the process 
of change and modification lost some parts of 
their structure, and this process of degenera- 
tion cannot be regarded as a return to the primi- 
tive condition of man. Thus, (1) an institu- 
tion which has once disappeared in the course 
of human development never reappears; also, 
(2) an institution once reduced to the condi- 
tion of a vestige cannot be reestablished and 
resume its former functions; (3) neither can 
it assume fresh fractions. While in the or- 
ganisms below man degenerative evolution is 
brought about by a limitation of nutriment, 
in sociology the cause is a limitation in capital 
or labor. An institution which has ceased to 
be functional or useful may survive. These 
survivals exist here and there, and as Hou- 
zeau has said, “it is to be expected that living 
and superior civilizations drag behind them a 
trail oi debris from dead civilizations.” All 
this has the most significant bearing on human 
degeneracy and the study of criminology, espe- 
cially as to the existenee of tho^ pathologimi, 
mental, and moral d^nerates that app^ to 
live only to afflict struggling huimnity. 
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There ai^ d^nenOe raim^ the Ai^stra* 
lians, a prolmMe braBch of the BraTidiaii stCM^k 
of India; the Gypsies, a broken down low-easte 
Indian people; the Fnegians, a tril» s^r^gated 
from the American Indian race. There are also 
s^^red throngh the most highly developed 
dviliaations physical, mental, and nnnal dc^n- 
erates, of which families like that of the James 
bH)ther8 of Migsonri, the Juki^ of the State of 
New York, or assassins like Booth, Guiteau, 
and certain Nihilists are examples. 

Bibliography. E. Ray I^mkester, Degmera- 
turn (London, 18801 ; J. Demoor, J. Massart. 
and E. Vanderville, Evolution by Atrophy in 
Biology and Sociology (New York, 1809); 
Morel, Train des d^gin&resctnces phystquea, ta* 
telleetuelle^, et morales de Ves^ce huniaine 
(Pans, 1857); E. S. Talbot, Degeneracy' Its 
Causes, Signs, and Results (New York, 1808). 
See Degenebacy and consult the works there 
referred to. 

BEGEB, dft^g^r, Ebkst (1809-85). A Ger- 
man religious painter. He vias bom at Bocke- 
nem, near Hildesheim; studied first at the Ber- 
lin Academy under Wach, and then under 
Schadow at Diisseldorf. Deger was the leader 
of the Diisseldorf religious painters, who 
imitated the so-called Nazarenes (see l^E- 
Raphaelites ) . He showed more true feeling 
for beauty and color and less affectation than 
the contemporaries of his school. In 1837 
Ckiunt Furstenberg intrusted him with the dec- 
oration of the newly built church of St Apol- 
Imaris. near Remagen on the Rhino, of which 
he painted the frescoes in the choir, considered 
the greatest achievement of the Diisseldorf 
school in that field. They include the “Cruci- 
fixion,” the colossal figure of the Redeemer, 
with the Madonna and John tlie Baptist on 
either side, and scenes from the life of Christ. 
Deger was next commissioned by King Fred- 
erick William IV to decorate the chapel in tlie 
castle of Rtolzenfels, near Coblenz, where he 
painted 12 frescoes, representing the fall of 
man and the redemption. After 1869 he was 
professor at the Diisseldorf Academy. His last 
important work was “The Resurrection,” in the 
Maximilianeum, Munich. 

DEGllBANDO, dc-zh&'raN'd6' Joseph Mabie, 
Babon (1772-1842). A French philosopher, 
born in Lyons. In 1797 he went to Paris, 
whence after the 18th Fructidor he fled to Ger- 
many. After his return he was Secretary Gen- 
eral in the Ministry of the Interior in 1804, 
and a Councilor of State in 1811. His De la 
generation des eonnaissances hnmntnes (1802) 
was crowned by the Academy of Berlin, and his 
Histoire comparSe des sysnmes de philosophie 
(2 vols., 1806-07) remains one of the most im- 
portant of French works on the subject. His De 
la htenfatmnee puhlique (4 vols., 1839) should 
also be mentioned as among the most elaliorate 
treatises on poor relief. 

DEGKGENBOBF. A town of lower Bavaria, 
Germany, situated on the Danube, 30 miles 
northwest of Passau (Map: Germany, E 4). 
It is a manufacturing town with woolen mills, 
breweries, tanneries, and eorp mills, and is a 
busy com and cattle market. Its chief points 
of interest are the church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, built 1337, a pilgrim resort, the scene of 
reputed miraculous cures, and a Gothic rathhaus 
built in 1.535, Pop., 19(H), 6843; 1910, 7478. 

BE M p^ye, Michael Jah (1836- 

1909). A Dutch Arabist. He was born at 


Drtai^, FrieslaAd, and was a ^pi! of to 
tlnguisned Arabic scholar Dww at the Dttiv«r- 
sity of Leyden (1864-60). In 1866 he wsw 
apj^inted to the proft»orship of Arabic at to 
University of J^eyden, and from 1862 to 18T8 
was prominently m an inspector of 

schools and promoter of education in Holland. 
He was editor of a new edition of Taharig and 
continu<^ the catalogue of Oriental manu- 
scripts l^gun by Reinhart Ete Goeie 

was generally regardi^ as to greatest Arabic 
scholar of his generation in to western world. 
Among his numerous publications are to fol- 
lowing; Jakubu a dmcription of Africa and 
Spain; Beladhori, a history of the conquest of 
Syria; the geographical works of Isteknri, Ibn 
Haukal, M^addasi, Ibn al-Pakih, Ibn Khor- 
dadbeli, Ibn Rosteh, and al-Masudi (in the 
Bihhotheea Oeograpkorum .Imfetcorwm, 1870- 
94);^ the Dtran of to p<H‘t Moslem Ibn al- 
Walid; Biographie de Reinhart Dozy (trails, by 
Chauvin, 1883) ; “A Contribution to the History 
of the (iypsies,” in proewdings of KnmnkHjke 
Akademie ran WctenHchappen, Eng. trans. bj 
Snyders (London, 1886). Consult Untersweg, 
Michael Jan de €oe)e (Ora?, 1909), and Snouck 
Hurgronje, Levenshef'ieht van Michael Jan de 
(ioeje (Amsterdam, 1910). 

BEQBAS, da gr&'. A wool grease obtained 
in the process of oil tanning of skins and hides 
and also from the waters used in wool scour- 
ing. See Leather. 

BE QBASSE, de grfis', Count. See (Irahhe, 
Count he. 

BBGEEE^ (in mathematics). See Anoi.e, 
(Tbcle. 

BEOBEE. An academic rank or title, origi- 
nating in tl»c mediaval universities. Scholastic 
dntini turns of an analogous nature sccin to 
have existed in aneient times. The ancient 
Greek doctors or teachers of tlie law (nomodi- 
daskaloi) and the scribes of the Jews were 
products of an organized educational scheme 
and possessed privileges similar to those con- 
ferred by the degree of a teaching doctor in the 
Middle Ages. In the latter part of the classical 
Greek period education was well organized into 
inferior and superior courses, and there evi- 
dently existed some recognized proof that such 
courses had l>een completed. Greek educational 
institutions and practices were imitatixl by the 
Romans, and Constantinople, Alexandria, an<l 
Rome vied with Athens in the support of schools 
offering elaborate and definite courses of study, 
the completion of which carried certain dis- 
tinctions comparable to the modern degree. His- 
torically, however, there is no connection be- 
tween them. The degree as a university dis- 
tinction originated at Bologna and Paris dur- 
ing the twelHh century, and, as the titles “mas- 
ter” and “doctor” imply, signified at first noth- 
ing more than a license to teach. Thus, at the 
I^niversity of Paris in its earliest days, the 
instructors taught by virtue of a Ucentm do- 
cendi issued by the chancellor of the eatliedral 
on to He de la Cite. This gave them the 
right to the title of master, the advance from 
their previous academic rank of bachelor being 
symbolized by the ceremony of placing the 
hiretia, or ^p of office, upon their heada by 
their former instructors. 

Of the different university degrees, that of 
master came first in point of time, being con- 
ferred in the twelfth century by tbe various 
faculties of the universities in both France imd 
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Itiitly, The title ‘‘deetor,” m m honorary dis- 
tlnetiott, is »ot Infrequent at thts time, usually 
coupled with some qualifying word: e.g., Thomas 
Aquinas, l>oc*tor Angelicus. For some time, 
however, the of master, doctor, and pro- 

fessor W'ere used indiscriminately. In the fif- 
teenth century tiie doctor’s degree had quite gen- 
erally replaced the master's in the faculties of 
law, medicine, and theology, while the master’s 
degree still htdd its own in the faculty of arts. 
In th(‘ fourtwuith centuiy, when many universi- 
tii'S began to be founded by Tirtue of special pri- 
mlegm granted by pope or emperor, the right 
to lj>eHt<m' the doctor’s degree was often specifi- 
cally granted and in some cases was withheld. 
Usually, however, the founding of a university 
implied the right to confer degrees. Both tlie 
pope and the Emp4*ror had the power to confer 
the honorary title of doctor, or to delegate this 
power to others, and the doctors thus created 
were known as doctor es huUati^ in distinction 
from the doctm'es rtte promoU^ those who had 
successfully undergone the test of the disputa- 
tion. A candidate for a degree was required to 
prepare and read a Latin thesis, which he had to 
defend against a <ioctor of the faculty, three op- 
ponents speeially appointed, and, as the phrase 
ran, “against all comers.” Disputations, whith 
fttrmed one of the most hrilhant and picturesijue 
featur€‘ri of inediawal univer«ity life, continued 
down to a eoinparativelv late period. In Eng- 
land they were not wholly done awav with until 
1860, The degr<*e of bat helor was ^rst brought 
into use in the thirteenth century, at the Uni- 
versity of Pans and elsewhere, to designate 
students ivlio had passed certain preliminary 
tests. In the faculty of arts, where the term of 
study w’as shortest, it was of eoinparativtdy little 
importance. In Paris, in the fifteenth century, 
the required period w'aa four 2^eHrs in the faculty 
of arts, seven years in law, eight in medicine, 
and 14 in theology; and m these longer courses 
the preliminary degree eoiiferrt‘d certain valu- 
able privileges. The later history of degrees 
varies somewhat in dilTerent countries Thus, in 
Germany the doctorate is practically the only 
degree conferred by unn^Tsities ami has heirn 
extended to other faculties tlian philosophy, 
which is the most common. In France the hoc- 
calaur{at m letters and science is not a degree 
conferrt>d by the university in the technical 
senH(‘, but fs obtained on completing a course 
corresponding largely to that of secondary 
schools elsewhere. In Scotland the first univer- 
sity degree is the M.A., the ancient tradition 
thus being retaim'd. In the English universities 
the three degrees — bachelor, master, and dix'tor 
— are found. The doctor'h degree is, however, 
not frequently obtained in course, the majority 
of those holding it being in the field of medi- 
cine, science, music, or tlumlogy. 

Degrees in the United States. At the pres- 
ent time there is a regrettable lack of uniformity 
throughout the whole system of degrees grantt*d 
by institutions of learning in the United States. 
Institutions claiming the right to confer uni- 
versity degrees have multiplied so rapidly within 
recent years, and there is frequently so wide a 
disparity in their standards, that the value of a 
degree is a highly variable quantity. To some 
extent, however, there is a tendency towards 
uniformity of standards, a movement fostered by 
numerous college and university associations and 
hysuchhodi^ m the Carnegie Foundation (q.v.). 
In general, it may be said that the lowest, or 


bachdlor’s degree, stands for four yeara of college 
w'ork; that the second, or master's degree, is 
granted after not l^s than one year of special- 
ized study in a graduate department; and that 
the doctor’s d^ee is bestowed after two or three 
years of specialized study and the preparation 
of a thesis upon some subject approved by the 
faculty. Even among the older universities and 
those of the highest standards there is consider- 
able divergence in the significance of the several 
degrees. That of A.B., for instance, no longer 
stands, as it once did, for a definite amount of 
Latin and Greek and mathematics. The steady 
growth of tlie elective system and the tendency 
to substitute modern languages for the classics 
have forced upon the universities the alternative 
of either changing the requirements for the de- 
gree or else conferring a different degree in place 
of it. Latin and Greek are still required subjects 
for tin* A.B. degree at Ohio University, Univer- 
sity of Vermont, Princeton, Roehi^ster, Syracuse, 
Amherst, Franklin and Marshall, and Lafayette, 
while Latin is still required in many of the 
Southern colleges and universities, and Western 
Reserve, Mount Holyoke, Bates, Williams, Penn- 
sylvania, and a few others. The tendency is 
more and raon* to extend the elective system, 
to recognize the value of new’ subjects, and, if 
any subject is to be prescribed, to select English. 
!Most American colleges offer several parallel 
courses, leading to the di'gri'es of A.B., B.L., 
B.P., and B.8. , and in these institutions there 
are usually corresponding master’s degrees — 
M.A., M Lit., M.Ph., and M S. In the faculties 
of medicine, law, and tlioology there is not the 
\ariety of degrees found in tlie faculties of phi- 
losophy and science. The medical schools regu- 
larly grant the doctor’s degree alone, while the 
divinity and law schools usually give only the 
bachelor’s degrt'e. The higher legal degrees, 
however, are granted by just a few’ law’ schools, 
such as Yale, which confers the degrees of LL M. 
and D.C.L. as the result of certain required 
studies, and tlie University of Chicago, which 
already confers the degree of J.D. The indis- 
criminate and ill-advised bestowal of honorary 
degrees is another cause that contributes to 
lessen the value of American degrees. Not only 
those degrees which are properly honorary, such 
as the D.D and LL.D., are often bestowed by 
smaller colleges upon insufficient grounds, but 
other degrees w’hich should regularly be won 
only by a definite course of study are conferred 
as honorary degrees, •-ueh as the Ph D , the 
M and even the bachelor's degree. Recently, 
however, a reaction has set in, and steps are 
being taken to check the granting of degrees out 
of course excepting such as are generally recog- 
nized as honorary degrees. See Bachelor’s De- 
gree; Doctor, Doctors of the Chcbch; Elec- 
TnE St t DIES. Masters of Arts; Usivbssity. 

LIST OP THE MORE USUAL DEGREES 

A.A , Aiwociate of Arte 
A.B. or B 4 . Bachelor of Arte. 

A. M or M A (Arltuin Magtster), Master of Arts 
B C L . Bachelor of Civil Law 

B. D , Bachelor of Divinitv 

B L. or Lite B., Bachelor of Letters. 

B LL. or LL.B. (Lemm Baecalaurem), Bachelor of Laws. 

B P , B.Ph , or Ph.B., Bachelor of Philosophy. 

B S or B Sc , B«;helor of Scieace 
C E , Civil Engineer. 

C. M. (Chirurgtai Mogtela"), Master ua Surgeiy 
D C.L., Doctor of Civil Law, 

D. D , DoctcHT of Diidnity. 

D.Litt. or Idtt D., Doctor of Uteratuie. 

D.M , Doctor of Medhcine (Oxford). 
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D.MJp. gfmimm meter), Do^ of mM&iX 

l>e^astrr. 

D.¥.M-, Doetca- of Veterinaiy M«Kciae. 

1>.8. or D.^., Dttetor of Scjeoce. 

£.£., £Bgtneer 

J.D, iJuru 1>o(stor), JDwjtor of Law, 

J.U.D. (JttTM Utnmqm Boet&t), Doctor of Civa aad Canon 

Law. 

L. H.D., Lk>otoar M Letters, or Humant^^ 

LL B, (L«gtim Boceolaweus), Bachelor of laws. 

LL D (Le^m Doder). Doctor of Laws. 

^ ^ Magi^rr), Master of Laws. 

M. B. iMmwmm Bwadawrmte), Bachelor of Medione. 

M C E., Master of C^vil Et^^ij^eriug* 

M D. (Jfedtctms Dect&r), Doctor of Medicine. 

M.M E , Master of Mining Engineering. 

MnauB., Ihichelor of Miwie. 

Mus D,, Doctor of Music 

Ph.D iPhitosoph%4B Doctor), Doctor of Philosophy. 

Ph G , Graduate m Pharmacy. 

V.S., Vetenaary Burgeon. 

The origin of a special costume to designate 
members and graduates of universities is obscure 
and probably was not in the first instance at all 
formal or conscious, but a mere adaptation of 
monastic costume. Jn the days when it was first 
used long and flowing robes were commonly worn 
by all classes of people, the unnersity, like 
the Church, only preserved a tradition which 
died out in the world. The advantages of a dis- 
tinctive costume were probably recognized at an 
early date. Two of the raiist obvious are the 
equalization of rich and poor under a simple 
uniform gown, and the provision of a means of 
identifying students. This latter vie^ probably 
counts for something in the rule still in force 
at Oxford and Cambridge, which forbids undcr- 
graduatt‘8 to appear in the streets without aea- 
demie costume in the morning or evening. 
Gowns acre at first all bhiek. but distinctions of 
social rank were later expresned by them, and 
the sons of noblemen m England weVe permitted 
in the thirteenth century to near gowns of any 
color. A skullcap was allowed to ecclesiastics 
to protect the tonsured In'.id, and, exc<‘pt the 
hooii, this IS the only lieaddress recognized by 
early university statute^ This pifens soon as- 
sumed a pointed shape and in this form was 
recognized as one of the insignia of the doctorate. 
The central point developed afterward into the 
modern tassel. Bachelors wore no official head- 
dress. The hood, which was worn by under- 
graduates until the sixti^enth century, was orig- 
inally attached to the gown, like the coni of the 
monastic habit. Later it became a separate 
article of dress, whuh by its shape or color de- 
noted the academic rank of the wearer. The 
English and Scottish universities have long 
maintained a definite system of hoods, which 
differ in each institution. Thus the bachelor’s 
hood in Oxford and Cambridge is trimmed with 
white fur; the M.A. hood of Oxford is lined with 
crimson, and at Cambridge with w'hite silk, the 
Oxford D.D. is of scarlet cloth lined with black, 
the Cambridge of scarlet lined with pink, the 
Oxford D.CL. of scarlet cloth lined with crim- 
son silk, the Cambridge LL.D. with pink silk. 
Clergymen wiio are literates — i.e,, ordained with- 
out an academic degree — ^are allowed to wear a 
hood or tippet of plain black silk over their 
surplices. Gowns are not worn by undergradu- 
ates in tbe German universities — in fact, they 
are practically appropriated to the rector and 
deans of faculties and by them worn only on the 
most solemn occasions. 

The wearing of cap and gown in America was 
comparatively rare until the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. A movement towards a gen- 
eral adoption of a uniform system resulted in 


the eslling of an intercoHcffaito eomwi«dua« 
which met in 18®4 at Columbia Collide, utBid«r 
the chairmanship of Pmldent Bow. 
Princeton, and New York University being also 
represented. Their report, made a year later, 
was adopted by many colleges, as offering a 
simple, adaptable, and intelligible system. It 
provides for three types of gowns and of hoods 
— for bachelors, masters, and doctors. The 
bachelor's gown has long pointed sleex^esi the 
master’s a long closed shwe, square at the 
end, falling below the knee; the doctor’s re- 
sembles the familiar pulpit or judgt‘’8 gown, 
with full, round, open slee\es, and is faced with 
velvet, of w'hich it also hears three bars on the 
sleeves. Tin* two latter are of silk, the bache- 
lor a of worsted stuff. These distinctions in 
gowns follow closely the English usage; the avs- 
tem of hoodi is a pieee of original constructive 
legislation, there being three distinct forma for 
baihelor, master, and doctor, lineil with silk of 
the official colors of the institution granting the 
degrw, and trinimtHl with velvet of the color 
that represents the department of learning in 
which it is conferred. The following are the 
eolors used for this purpose; arts and letters, 
white; theology, scarlet, laws, purple; philoso 
i»hy, blue, science, gold yellow; fine arts, browm; 
medicine, green, musio, pink; pharmacy, olive; 
dentistry, lilac; forestry, russet; veterinary sci- 
ence, gray , and library science, lemon. In con- 
nection with this system it is cuatoinnry for 
fbohc who hold degrees from German nmvefsities 
to lino their hoods wdtli the colors of the univer- 
sity granting tliem, upon wdiieh is laid a Ger- 
in.ui tri-chevron of black, wlnte, an<l red. Con- 
sult 11. Kaslidall. F ntjcr.sitir* of Europe in the 
MiiUlle Aqen (Oxford, ISfl."!) . A. O. Norton, 
Mcdiernl Vntrcrsttu'ft (Cambridge, Mass., IflOO) ; 
.1 Wells, The Orford Drqrre Verrmony (Oxford, 
1006). See C«')ored Plate with article Um- 
\ KHSHT 

DEGEEE OF lA-TaTUBE. The distance 
along a meridian (q.v.) through which an ob- 
server must pass to alter his latitude (q.v.) by 
1®, i e., in order to nee a star in the meridian 
U nearer to or farther from the zenith. The 
length of a <h‘gree iinmt he calculated from data 
found by actual measurements on the earth’s 
surface; and, owing to the earth being an oblate 
sphiToid and not a sphere, it varies with the 
place of observation, the degrees being longer 
towards the poh'«, where the earth is flatter, 
and shorter at the equator, where the earth is 
more curved. If the earth were a sphere, a de- 
gree would have a constant length. As it is, a 
ilejrree at the equator contains 302,7.16 5 feet, 
while at lat 40® it is increased to .104,28.3.7 feet. 
From a variety of observations eonductetl at 
various times and places, from a« far back as 
the time of Eratosthenes (about 225 B.C.), tables 
have lieen constructed showing the length of de- 
grees at different latitudes. The length of “the 
middle degree,” as it is called, or that of places 
in lat. 45®, is 364,606.0 feet. The ascertained 
difference between degrees of latitude is one of 
the proofs of the earth’s spheroidicity. See 
Geouesy. 

DEGBEE OF LOEr'GITtrDE. The distance 
between two meridians of longitude that make 
an angle of 1® at the poles, measured on the arc 
of a circle parallel to the equator. It is clear 
that this distance is greatest at the equator and 
becomes zero at the poles; and it can he shown 
that it variea with the cosine of the latitude, 
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il tto ^rth be r^rded as a sphere. The aii- 
tk&u^ table shows the lengths of a d^ree of 
lor^tttde for every tenth d^r^ of latitude from 
0* to 70* and takes account of the earth’s di- 
vergenee from a spherical form. 


lAfitude 

Length of degree 

in fefst 


Length of d^;ree 
in feet 

0“ 

365,228.6 

40* 

281,173.5 

10* 

359,716.7 

50* 

235,232 3 

20* 

348,338.5 

60* 

183,079.8 

30* 

316,566.3 

I 70* 

125.290.4 


BE0BEES^ Lambeth. By Act of Parliament 
in the twenty-fifth year of Henry VIII simdry 
powers formerly belonging to the Pope were con- 
ferred upon the Arelibishop of Canterbury, 
among wnieh was the right of granting all the 
degrees taken in the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and to this day he occasionally 

E 'ants them, hcmons causa, Thev are known as 
ambeth degrees, from Lambeth Palace, Lon- 
don, his oflScial residence. 

BE OBOOT. See Hofstede de Gboot, 

BE HAAS, de lifts, Maubice Fbedebick 
Henbwck (1832-9.5). A Dutch marine painter. 
He was born in Rotterdam and studied at the 
Academy there and later under Louis Meyer at 
The Hague. In 18.59 he emigrated to New York, 
where be soon gained a high reputation. He was 
one of the original momhers of the American So- 
ciety of Painters in Water Colors, in 1866, and 
in 1867 became an academician. His liest-known 
American picture is “Farragut Passing the 
Forts.” Some of his other pictures are “Storm 
Off the Isle of Jersey,” “After the Wreck,” 
“White Island Lighthouse,” and “The Rapids 
Above Niagara.” His treatment is vigorous 
though formal, and his effects are often bril- 
liant. — His brother, William Frederick (1830- 
80), settled in New Y"ork in 1854 and also dis- 
tinguished himself as a marine painter. He 
painted “Sunrise on the Susquehanna,” “Fish- 
ing-Boats off Mount Desert,’* “Evening at Hali- 
fax,” and “Narragansett Pier.” 

BEHIS^CENCE in plants. The opening of 
structures to discharge their contents; as, e.g., 
the opening of anthers to discharge pollen, the 
opening of spore eases to discharge spores, or 
the opening of fruits to discharge seeds. 

BEHLI. See Delhi. 

BEHMBL, dftWl, Richakd (1863- ). 

A German poet, born in Wendisch-Hermsdorf, 
the son of a forester. He studied at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, where he edited student jour- 
nals and tiwvk his doctor’s degree in 1887 for a 
thesis on insurance. For the next eight years he 
was employed by the German Association of Fire 
Insurance Companies. He traveled in different 
parts of Europe in 1899-1902 and 1908. He 
wrote a no'vel, LebmsMatter (1895; 4th ed., 
1909), some essays, Bctrachtungen (3d ed., 
1909), but his most distinctive work was in 
poetry, c'speciallv lyric, of the ^hool of Lilien* 
cron. He has wen styled a hedonistic Nieta- 
sehean. His writings were aillected in a ten- 
volume edition (1906-09) and in a “popular” 
three-volume edition (1913); and a volume of 
selections appeared in 190,5. The more impor- 
tant titles are; the symbolical Erlosungm 
(1891, 4th ed., 1906); Aher Me Liehe (1893, 
1896) ; I)er Mitmemch, a drama (1895); Weib 
und Welt (1897; 4th ed., 1907). Enctfer, a 


pautomime (1899); Fitzehutze^ a Juvenile writ- 
ten with his wife, Paula (19(K); 15th ed., 1901) ; 
Zwei Menschen^ i.e., man and wonmn {1903| 
10th ed., 1908), an epic, in form derived appar- 
ently from French tiers Uhre; Der Kindergarim 
(3d ed., 1909) and, also juvenile Der Buntschech 
(5th ed., 1906) ; the erotic Verwcmdlimgen der 
Tenus (3d ed., 1907); Michel Michael (1911), 
a comedy which has been styled an attempt at 
a German Peer Qynt; Schmet wilde Welf( 1913), 
new poems and proverbs. Consult chap, iii of 
O. E. Lessing’s Masters in Modem German Lit- 
erature (Dresden, 1912) and Kunze, “R. Deh- 
mel,” in Westermanns Mcmatshefte, December, 
1913. 

BEHN, diln, Siegfbied Wilhelm (1799- 
18.38). A German musical theorist, born at 
Altona. He became favorably known through 
his editions of the works of Orlando Lasso 
{Seven Penitential Psalms, 1838) and other 
early composers. He was custodian of the musi- 
cal department of the Royal Library, Berlin, 
after 1842 and in 1849 was' appointed professor. 
Among his numerous distinguished pupils in 
musical theory were Kiel, Glinka, Rubinstein, 
Cornelius and Theodor Kullak. His principal 
publication is the TheoreUsch-praktische Har- 
montelchre (2d ed., 1858). 

BEHODENCQ, dft’ft’dftNk', Edme Alfred 
Alexis (1822-82). A French genre, portrait, 
and historical painter, born in Paris. He stud- 
ied at the Ecole des Beaux- Arts under I^on Cog- 
niet and spent ten years in the East. His repu- 
tation rests principally upon his Spanish and 
Oriental pictures, and' he is one of the most 
original of the group of French painters who 
treat such subjects. His pictures are notable 
for ethnographical accuracy, vivacity, and glow- 
ing color. In this genre are. “A Bull Fight in 
Spain” (1850, Pau Museum) . “Gypsies on the 
Road” (1853); “A Jewish F6te at Tangiers” 
(1865, Poitiers Museum): “A Story-Teller of 
Morocco” (1878). After his return' to France 
he painted his “October Morning” (1872), an 
attempt to treat a Parisian scene with the brush 
of an Orientalist. He also painted a number of 
portraits, including the painter Debras and The- 
odore de Banville, and scenes from French his- 
tory, such as the intensely dramatic “Arrest of 
Charlotte Corday” (Louvre). Consult his Biog- 
raphy by Seailles (Paris, 1885). 

BE HONB, PrETER, See Canislus. 

BEHOBNTN0 (a word of hybrid formation, 
from Lat. de, away from -f Eng. horn). The 
practice of dehoming cattle has l^en in vogue in 
Europe and the United States for many years. 
From time to time there has been much contro- 
versy as to the advisability and alleged cruelty 
of the operation. Dehorning is quite generally 
advocated by all who have tried it. Special de- 
horning shears or clippers have been devised 
which enable the operator to remove the horns 
quickly and with a minimum amount of pain. 
The animals recover from the operation in a 
few days without serioim loss of flesh or de- 
crease in milk prcwiuction. Dehorned animals 
are much less liable to injure one another, espe- 
cially in transportation. Cattle with quarrel- 
some or vicious disposition are rendered docile 
and gentle. The operation should be performed 
in mild weather and not during periods of ex- 
treme cold or in fly time. 

The growth of bora may be entirely prevents! 
by the application of eaustic pc^sh to the horn 
button as soon as it can be discovered on the 
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(»lf 8 or about three or four days after 

birth. In applyi^ caiistie potash the hair 
be elipp^ from the hmd so as to expose 
the de«relopij% horsi. The latter imy be moist- 
ened with ammoBia, so as to di^olve the oily 
skin ^retion. A eti«^ of rustic potash should 
then be moistened in water and rubbed on the 
horn. The operation should he repeated until 
the horn be^^mes i^mewhat sensitive. The pro- 
require only a few minute. A scab forma 
over the treats surface, and falls off after a 
period of about one month, leaving a smooth 
poll on w hich the horns never develop. 

BEHBA, dfe'ra. The capital of a district of 
the same name in the Unit^ Provinces, British 
India, 75 miles east of Ambala (Map: India, 
0 2). It is picturesquely situated in a moun- 
tain valley at an altitude of 2300 feet. Its prin- 
cipal buildings are the seventeenth-century 
temple of Guru Ram Rai, founder of the town 
and also of a sect of Ascetics called XJdasi; an 
Anglican church, and an American Presbyterian 
mission establishment. The town is the seat of 
district staff officers, of a government survey, and 
of a forestry school. It is also headquarters for 
the Imperial Cadet Corps. The city has no man- 
ufactures, but 18 a trade centre. Pop., 1901, 
28,095; 1911. 38.610. 

BE'IAET^IIA (Gk. Atjidpeipa, Demneira). 
In Gre<*k mythology, the daughter of (Eneus, 
King of Calydon in .Etolia, and of Althaea. She 
became the wife of Hercules (q.v.), who was vic- 
torious over Aoheloua in a contest for her pos- 
session, and bore him a son, Hyllus. She unin- 
tentionally caused Hercules’ death. 

BEI GRATIA, d^t gra'sbl-A (Lat., by the 
grace of God). A formula found a number of 
times in the epistles of the New Testament. 
Pope Felix II, in 356, is said to have used per 
grattam dei episcopxia. It w’as formally used by 
the bishops at the Council of Ephesus in 431. 
Later it was commonly used by archbishops, 
bishops, abbots, and others m their correspond- 
ence. After the middle of the thirb'cnth century, 
when the sanction of the Pope was consider^ 
important for an ecclesiastical appointment, 
the higher clergy wTote Dei et ApostoHca; 
Seths Uratia (‘by the grace of God and of the 
apostolic see’). * Other expressions were also 
used, as Chnati nomine, miserattone dtmna, per- 
missione divtna, etc. In England the usage was 
largely dropped about the time of the Reforma- 
tion Occasionally, however, the archbishops of 
Canterbury and York used the form until the 
seventeenth century. The expression is said to 
have been used by temporal princes as early as 
the seventh century, but most of the documents 
with this formula" have been proved to be for- 
geries. From the time of Charles the Great the 
form was commonly used bv the Frankish kings- 
It was used by all the French kings, except 
Louis Philippe, from Louis VTI to Napoleon III. 
Charles Vlf of France regarded the use of Dei 
Gratia, as a royal prerogative and forbade its 
use by the Count d’Armagpae. The phrase is 
used on coins of many nationalities. 

Consult Girv. Manuel de Diplomatique (Paris, 
1894). 

BE UffTTATIO'EE CR®IS^. See Kem- 
pis. Thomas A. 

Ti iifriTHr aTi.-n sT nrnar j dln'hart-ditln, Johann 
Luowig (1794-1859). A German dramatist, 
bom and wlueated in Vienna. He was vice 
director of the Hofburg Theatre, Vienna, from 
1832 to 1841, and editor of Hie Jahfdtikher dm 


Litimmtur frmn 182i to 1851, during wMdi 
pericdi this puMitmtaon among tto mm* 

tributors mm like W* von. Hnm^ld^ A W. 
ScW^, Rackert, and Hebbel. His Aftwitor- 
dramm (2 vols., Leiprig, 1846), timH^ of to® 
dramatic episodes in toe liv^ of artiiti aM 
actors, may be said to have established in some 
respects a new dramatic ^nre in Germamy. 
Among his best plays may be menticmwi Ron# 
Sack^, Floretfa, and Om-Hck in Britlol. His col- 
lected works were published in Leipzig (7 vols., 
1848-57), under the title CkmmnmlU i^mo- 
tiache Wer ke. 

BEBirOTHE'BItnC. See DiNOTHiaroM. 

BE^^OCES (lat., from Gk. DHohia)* 

According to Herodotus, i. 96 ff.. the flint ruler 
of the Empire of the Medes. After the M^ian 
revolt from Assyria he rose to be judge of his 
own village. The justness of his decisions won 
surrounding villages to him. Presently the 
Medes combined and made Beioces King. For 
a criticism of this story, for the most |mrt un- 
historical, see the etlitors of Herc^otus, e.g., 
How and Wells, vol. i, pp. 1(H, 883-384 (Oxford, 
1912). He built Ecbatana and, changing his 
ways, ruled, in true Eastern style, by means of 
informers and spies. 

DETOT'ABTIS (AgUrapos, D€dotaro$)» A 
tetrarch of Galatia in the first century n.c. He 
formed an alliance with the Romans against 
Mithridates, and so was made King by Pompey, 
63 or 62 B.C.. Armenia Minor was added to hts 
domain. With several hundred horsemen be 
fought for Pompey at Pbarsalus, in 48 n.c., and 
afterward fled wdth the latter. In 47 Julius 
Ciesar, then moving against Phamaces (q.v.), 
pardoned Deiotarus, who had come to him as a 
suppliant. Several years later he was accused 
by his grandson Castor of aiding Cascilius 
Bassus and of conspiring against Cwsar. He 
was defended by Cicero in the oration entitled 
Pro liege Deiotaro, still extant. The result of 
the trial is not known. Deiotarus aided Brutus 
at the battle of Philippi and afterward sided 
with Octavius against Antony. 

BEIPH'OBE. According to Veml {Mneid, 
vi, especially 35-36), daughter of Glaucus and 
priestes-s of Apollo and Artiuiis, and the Sibyl 
at Cum® who conducted iEneas to his father, 
Anchises, in the underworld. 

BEIPH'OBTJS (Gk. Arfl^o^ot, D^phohos), 
In (»ret*k legend, the eon of Priam and Hecuba 
and one of the bravest of the Trojan heroes. 
After the death of Paris he married Helen, and 
she, after the fall of Troy, gave him up to Mene- 
laus, her former husband, by whom he was killed 
and mutilated. 

BETBA. An ancient kingdmn of Britain, 
corresponding closely to the modern Yorkshire. 
It formed a part of Roman Britain, and the 
town of York w^as the capital and seat of the 
Roman prefect. AElla, a chief of the Angles, 
took possession of Deira about the middle of 
the sixth century. Thert* wag constant strife 
between Deira and its northern neighbor, Ber* 
nicia, which delayed the full conquest of north- 
ern Britain. iEthelfrith of Bernicia drove out 
ASlla’s son in 588 and united the two kingdoms 
under the name Northumbria. In 603 the forc«i 
of the North Britons were annihilated at the 
D®^stan, and the rule of Northumbria was m- 
tablishod from the Humber to the Forth, In 
627 Christianity was accepts. Bernicia and 
Deira became separate kingdoms about 633, bnfc 
were reunited in 651. Later Deira was a s^pa* 
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rate kiiifdoit) vmdet the Banes. It was a num- 
ber of native prisoners of Deira, exposed for sale 
in the slave market* at Rome, that attracted the 
attention of Gregory I and led to the Christian- 
izing of Britain, according to the old legend. 

dar el-bft'r^ (northern 
convent). The modern Arabic name of a famous 
Egyptian temple near the site of the ancient 
Thebes (q.v.). It was built by Queen Hatshe- 
psut (Hatasu), the sister and wife of Thoth- 
incs H, but was never completed. In Christian 
times it became a monastery, whence its modem 
name, and the reliefs adorning the walls were 
badly mutilated by zealous monks, who regarded 
them as remnants of heathenism. The temple 
was dedicated to the god Ammon of Thebes, and 
also contained chapels for the deities Athor and 
Anubis, as well as a funerary chapel for Queen 
Hatshepsut. It is built upon three terraces ris- 
ing in successive steps from the plain, each con- 
taining a court with columned porticoes and 
other buildings. The principal buildings sur- 
round the upper court, at the rear of which is 
the mnetuary. The walls of the various halls and 
chapels are magnificently decorated with sculp- 
tures and paintings. In one of the halls is de- 
picted the fleet sent by Queen Hatsheput to Punt 
on the Homali coast. (See Egypt, History.) 

The site wag examined by Mariette, and 
later Naville. acting under the auspices of the 
Egyptian Exploration Fund, cleared the whole 
temple of rubbish and explored it ayatcmatically. 
In 1881 no fever than 31) mummies’ and coffins of 
kings and members of the royal house were 
found in a deep, rocky pit near Deir-el-Bahri 
and reinove<l to the Bulak Museum. Among the 
mummies found were those of Seqenen-R?, Ama- 
sis 1, Ainenophis I, Thothmes II. Thothmes III, 
Reti I, Rameses I, and Ramescs II. In 1906, the 
rear which marked the completion of the excava- 
tions of the eleventh dynasty temple on this site, 
a flue statue of a Hathor cow was found in sitn 
in its shrine (consult Egvptmn Exploration Fund 
Memoirs, 1907, frontispiece) and the fine temple 
of Mentuhetep was cleared out. In 191.3 the ex- 
pedition of the Metropolitan Museum of Art dis- 
eovcHni the causeway to the latter temple. Con- 
sult: Mariette, DeAr-ehBahri (l^ipzig, 1877) ; 
Dtimiehen, Flofte mner bgyptisohcn Konigin{\h., 
18H8) ; Egypt Exploration Fund Memoirs, vols. 
xii«xiv, xvi, xix, xxvii, xxix, xxx, xxxii (Lon- 
don, 1894“1918) ; Guide to the Temple of Deir- 
el’Bahr, published bv the Egyptian Exploration 
Fund (ib.). 

BBZB-IX-KAICAB, cl-ka'm?r, or llER-trL- 
Kamab (Ar.. monastery of the moon). A town 
of H\rm and onee the seat of Emir Beshir, the 
chief sheik of the Druses. It is built in terraces 
on the side of a steep hill in the glen of Mount 
Lebanon, at an altitude of over 2800 feet, about 
13 miles from Beirut. The slope is devoted to 
cultivation of the vine and the raising of grain. 
The cliief industry is the production of silk stuffs 
and embroideries. Pop., about 8000, chiefly 
Maronites. Beir-el-Kanmr has bt^en the centre 
of many conflicts between the Maronites and the 
Druses. 

(Fr. dfisme, frc«n I.tat. dc«s, god), 
or Theism (Fr. th^mme, from Gk. ^e4f, theos, 
god>. A term whieh properly means belief in a 
god. or opposed to atheism. In common lan- 
guage. however, deism is the belief in the ex- 
istence and providence of God, grounded on the 
evidence afforded by reason and nature, rather 
than on testimony of a supernatural revelation. 


^ The term *‘deists,” or “freethinkers,” is 
daBy imed to designate a school or seri^ of 
writers who appeared in England in the ^ven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, and who almi^ 
to establish natural religion upon the basis of 
reason and free inquiry and to bring all positive 
or revealed religion to the test of this. The lead- 
ing names in this school are; Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury (died 1648) ; John Toland, whose 
Christianity Not Mysterious (London, 1696) 
gave exact expression to the tendency of the 
deists; the third Earl of Shaftesbury; Anthony 
Collins (died 1729), the friend of Locke; Thomas 
Woolston ; Matthew Tmdal, the author of Chris- 
tiamty as Old as the Creation, or the Gospel a 
Repuhheation of the Religion of 'Nature (ib., 
1730) ; Viscount Bolingbroke. Consult: A. 
8. Farrar, History of Free Thought (ib., 
1863) ; Leslie Stephen, History of English 
Thought in the Eighteenth Century (ib., 1881) ; 
Robertson, Short History of Free Thought (ik, 
1906) ; Flint, Anti-TheisUc Theories (Edin- 
burgh, 1879). 

BEISSMANN, dis'mAn, Gustav Adolf ( 1866- 
) . A German New Testament scholar, born 
in Langenscheid, Nassau, and educated at the 
Umverhity of Berlin and the Herborn Theologi- 
cal Seminary, He entered the ministry in 1890, 
became a teacher at Marburg in 1892 and at 
Herborn in 189.5, and was made professor at 
Heidelberg in 1897 and at Berlin in 1908. He 
lectured m Cambridge (England) in 1907 and 
at Upsala in 1910, and received the honorary 
degree of D.D. from Aberdeen (1906), St. An- 
drews (1911), and Manchester (1912). Among 
his valuable publications are Die neutestament- 
hche Formal “tn Christo ,/esu'’ (1892), Bihel- 
studien (1895, 2d series, 1897; Eng. trans., 
1901-03); Theoloqie tind Ktrche (1900); The 
Epistle of Psenostrts (1902) , Die Hellenisierung 
des semitisehen Monotheismus (1903); Evan- 
gehum und Urekrtstentum (1905); Netb Light 
on the New Testament (1907) ; Philology of the 
Greek Bible (Cambridge Lectures, 1908) ; Light 
from the Ancient East (1910); Vrgeschichte 
des Christentums in Lichte der Bprachforschung 
(1910); 8t. Paul (1912, in English, also m 
German and Swedish). 

BEITEBS, di'ters, Hermann (1833-1907). 
A German philologist and writer on music. 
He was born in Bonn. At first he studied law 
and for a short time followed it as a profession 
in Berlin, but returned to Bonn to study philol- 
ogy. He received the d^ree of Ph.D. in 18.58. 
As a writer on music, he soon attracted atten- 
tion, especially with his excellent essays on 
Brahms. In 1880 he published the first authori- 
tative biography of the master, which was com- 
pleted, after Brahms's death, in 1898. His 
most important work is the translation into 
German of A. W. Thayer's monumental biog- 
raphy of Beethoven ( never published in the 
English original). Only the first three volume® 
were completed by Thayer; the fourth and fifth 
volumes were written *by Deiters on the basis 
of the materials collected by Thayer. 

B^JAJSET, dSt^zha^zA'. Pauline Vibsinis 
(1797-1875). A celebrated French actress. She 
was bom in Paris, Aug. 30, 1797 (some ac- 
counts say 1798). From the time she was five 
years old, when she began playing children’s 
parts with marvelous precocity 'of intelligmce 
and grace, till she was over 70, her career upon 
the stage was an almost uninterrupted success. 
After experience in several Parisian theatres 
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wmi to Lyons and Bordmits, wkere slie 
wm great popularity in sonbrette rftl^ Efh 
taming to Parts ( 1820 ) » siie played su^>e«slvely 
at the Gymnase, the NonTeantes^ tlie GatM, and 
the Palais Royal, where she made some of her 
grmt«t hits in young men’s parts. Th^e. 
called r6le8 trarestis, were m distinctive that 
they, together her quick-witted soubrette 

rdles, came to be known m a class by tliem- 
selves, D^jazets. Famous especially were her 
im|wrsonations in Lm eeolters e» iwemccs, La 
petite sarur^ Le plus beau jour de la f'te, Le 
fits de Vhomme, 8oph%e Arnould, FrHillos^ and 
numerous others. After 1845 she play^ for a 
time at the Varietes and made successful tours 
abroad. In 1859, with her ^>n Eugene, she 
undertook the management of the Folies- 
Kouvelles, then known as the Theitre D4jaz<‘t. 
Here she brought out se\eial of Sardou’s earlier 
pieces, among them Monsieur (iarat and Lea 
pres Kotwt-Gf/ iflts. She retired from the stage 
in 1868, hut appeartni again e\en within a jear 
of her death, nhich oeeurrcd Dih.*. 1. 1875. 
Countless stones are told of her brilliant wit 
and per.MUial charm, (’onsult Duval, Vir^tnte 
Dejazet, 17.07-1875 (Pans, 1876) i Lecointe, 
Vtrqime Dejazct • vtude biographique (ib, 
1866}; Mireeourt, *‘Dejazet,” in Les contempo- 
rams (ih. 1854). 

HE JEAN, de-zhiiN', Jean Francois Aim£, 
Count (1749-1824). A Fremh general ami 
8tab‘snian, born at Castelnaudary. lie fought 
with didinction in the v\ar8 of the Re\«dution, 
rising .successively to the rank of brigadier 
general and general of division lb* Min- 
ider of War from 1802 to 1809 and. after the 
first Restoration, was appointed governor of the 
Polytechnic School I poii tlie ictinii of Napo- 
leon from Elba he rendered valuable services 
until after the battle of Waterloo He was also 
at that time gram! chancellor of the Legion of 
Honor and aid-de-( amp of NapolcMui. 

DEJEAN, I’lERBE FBAXC9I8 AimC Augu.ste, 
CoUN r ( I780-184.> ) . A Fremh general ami 
eiitoirtologist, ‘-on of the pre»cding. He was 
born at Amiens and to<»k up the study of nu'di- 
einc, hut so<*n entcied Napol(*on‘s army, with 
which he went to Spam and to Russia In 
the army he attained the rank of a general of 
div’iRion and at Waterloo acted as adfutant to 
the Emperor. From 1815 to 1819 he was kept 
in exile by the BourlKini Devoting all his 
leisure to science, Dejean made extensive col- 
lections of insects and contributifl much to our 
knowdedge of Coleoptcra Jbeetlc**) He is the 
author of the following work^ Jconoqraphie 
des eoUoplHes d' Europe (1829-36), E spices 
generates des eoleopteres (1825-37); Bxstoire 
naturefle et iconographxe des eoleopiirrs d'Eu- 
lope. The last-narned work is still a standard 
on the sub feet of Coleoptcra The works were 
written by I>ejean in conjunction with Boisduval 
and AvM. 

DEJEBINE, d^^zhe-renC Jules (1849- 
), A French alienist, educated at Paris. 
In 1879 he became head of the medical clinic 
at the Charity Hospital, in 1893 took charge of 
the course in clinical medicine at the Necker 
Hospital, in 1895 became phyaician at the Sal- 
pl^triere. and in 1910 was appointed professor 
of the clime of nervous diseases. He wrote on 
aphasia, especially attackii^ Pierre Marie’s 
theory of the origin of this disuse, and on 
many other topics connected with nervous dis- 
eases, and published; VMSrMiiS dans Isn mala- 
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dim d% mwpmm ( 1SS6) ; 

amtrm mrvmm (18941, in coll^mtio® wltih 
his wife, Klutapke, hetwlf a weU-known 

neurolc^st; apstkma 

(I9ih)) ; TraiM eka muMiim do I# wolllir 
ert (1^2, with Thomas). 

DE KALB. A city in Dm Kmh Co., 111.. §8 
miUw west of Chicago, on the Chi«igo end 
Northwestern, the Chicago, Auiura. and 1^ 
Kalb, the Chicago Great Western, and the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, and Gary railroads (Map: 
Illinois, D 2). It is the s<»at of the Northern 
Illinois State Normal Seh'Mil and contains 
barbed-wire factories, wire drawing and wov'en- 
wire mills, agriciiltiiral-implomcnt w*orks, piano, 
shoe, glove, mitten, nail, and creamery-package 
factories, etc. The governiucnt is adminiaterw 
by a mayor, biennially eh»et^d, and a munici- 
pal council. Tlie city owns and operates Its 
water works SettUd alsiut 1838, De Kalb 
vvHH incorporated in 1877. Pop., 1890, 2579; 
1900. 5904; 1910, 8102; 1914 (cd.), 9036, Be 
Kalb was the scene of an engagi'nient in the 
Black Hawk War, Here, after the battle. 
Line«>ln, Davis, and Zachary Taylor held a 
confluence 

DE KALB, Baron. See Kalb, Johann, 
Bakon he. 

DE KAY, Chari es ( 1848- ) . An Ameri- 

can author and critic He was born in Wash- 
ington and graduaWd at Yale l^niversity^ in 
1868. He was associated with the New York 
Times as liteiary and art eilitor fioin 1876 to 
1906 and with the New York lUcmnQ Post in 
1907. In 1894 he was appointmi Consul Gen- 
eral of the Crnted 8tat**s at Berlin, where he 
lemained until 1897 During his sojourn abroad 
be established the Berliner Feclitklub, after 
previously founding a similar society (the 
Fimeers’ Club) in New A’’ork (1882). Among 
the literary and art 6(»ciet!es which he took part 
in founding are the Authors* Club (1882), the 
National Sculpture Society (New York, 1892), 
the Notional Arts Club (New York. 1899), and 
the Circle of Friends of the Medallion (1907). 
Of the National Arts Club ha became; the manag- 
ing dires tor. Among his numerous puldieations 
are the foUeming Jiesperus and Other Poems 
(1880); Fision of Simrud, a dramatic poem 
(1881); hole Poem a of Louts Barnevel (pen 
name, 1883) ; Fi/e and Works of Barye, Sculp- 
tor (1889) ; Bird (toda (1898); and transla- 
tions of Heinrich Heine’s Letters and of. several 
works from the French. 

DEKEN, dftOcen, Agathe (1741-1804), A 
Dutch poet and novelist, born at Arnstelvcen. 
Many of her works were written in eollabom- 
iion with her friend ElizalKdh Bekker. These 
joint productions include the novels; Htatorte 
tan Sara Burgerhart (1782); Historic van 
Wtllem Lerend (1875); Brieven von Abraham 
Blankaari (1787) ; Historte van Corneha Wtld- 
sekut (1793). Her religious songs show her 
to have been possessed of a truly pious nature, 
vrhile her descriptive poems are fine charac- 
terizations of the folk life of Holland. Es- 
ptK'ially noteworthy are the collections entitl^ 
fjtederm voor dm hoerenatand (1804) and Lie- 
deren voor Kinderen. 

DEK’KBB, Eduard Douwes (1820-87). A 
Dutch writer, the author of Um Havelaar 
(I860), the Dutch Uncle Tom^s Cahm He was 
bom in Amsterdam, March 2, 1820. He went in 
1838 to the Dutch Indian colonies and remain^ 
18 years in government anploy, endeavoring to 
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mitigate the evils of native government, and 
resigning in 1856 because his msA clash^ with 
government interest in Java. Then he made 
his appeal to the public cmisdence in Maw 
Mavelmr, revealing conditions of outrageous 
and inhuman extortion and making a great hit 
as a novel, but getting little sympathy and no 
redress for the victims. In 1860 he withdrew to 
Germany, where he published (in Dutch) a 
popular drama, Vorstensehool (‘Ihe School for 
Princes') ; a novel. La Bamte Vterge; and sev- 
eral studies in political and social economy. He 
is well known by his pseudonym, Multatuli 
(Lat. MuUa tuli). The posthumous Beschw' 
denis van W outer je Pieterse (1888), incomplete, 
was followed in 1892 by Letters and Works ^ 
ed. by his widow. Consult the biographies 
of Buskcn (in Ten Brink's B edenduagsche Let- 
terkundkgen, 1885); Meerkesk (1900); also T. 
S. Abrahainsz, Eduard Douwcs Dekker: Eene 
ziekkegescMedenis ( 1 888 ) . 

DEKKEB, Thomas (c.1570-c. 1641). An 
English dramatist and pamphleteer. Little is 
known of him. He was born in London. His 
dramatic career began as early as 1597, and 
before his death he wrote, single-handed or in 
collaboration, more than 40 plays, moat of them 
for Henslowe. In 1000 were printed two of 
his best comedies, The Bhoemaker^a Holiday 
and Old Fortunatua. The former is a sprightly 
play and acts well. The latter contains scenes 
and passages of very great beauty. Dekker had 
been writing the previous year in conjunction 
with Ben .Toiiaon, but the two dramatists had 
now fallen out. In 1601 Jonson ridiculed Dek- 
ker in The Poetaster Dekker replied with 
Batiromastix, or the Vnirusstng of the Hu- 
mourous Poet (1002). Of the plays that Dek- 
ker wrote after that, the most powerful is The 
Honest Whore (two parts, Ist part printed 
1004; 2d part, 16.30), in the composition of 
w'hich he was aided by Middleton. Other plays 
in which Dekker bore a hand are: Black Bate- 
man of the North (1598); The Roaring Girl 
(1611) ; The Virgin Martyr (1622) ; The Witch 
of Edmonton (first published 1658). He 
wrought with a realistic aim, describing the 
middle and lower strata of London life. He 
also wrote several noteworthy pamphlets, of 
which The OuU's Hornbook (1009) is the best 
extant account of the Ixmdon gallants. Other 
pamphlets deal with thieves and vagabonds; 
another, The Wonderful Year (1603), de8eril)e3 
London suffering from the plague. Consult: 
Dramatic Works, ed. by Shepherd (4 vols., Lon- 
don, 1873); Plays (selected), ed. by Rhys (ib., 
1887); Nondramatic Works, ed. by Grosart (5 
vols., ib., 1884-86) ; the “Life” by Bullen. in 
the Dictionary of National Biography; Penni- 
man, The War of the Theatres (Boston, 1897) ; 
Pierce, The Collaboration of WeMter and Dekker 
(Hew York, 1909) ; Hunt, Thomas Dekker (ib., 
1911). 

DE EO'VEEf, (Henbv Ikhtis) Reginald 
(1861-“ ). An American composer of EKings 

and light operas, born in Middletown, Conn. 
When 11 years old, he was taken to Europe, 
where he received his education. He graduated 
from St. John’s College, Oxford, in 1879. After 
he had been instructed in the usual musical 
grounding branches by Speidel, Lebert, and 
Pruckner, in Stuttgart, and by Hauff in Frank- 
fort, he took a course in voealiaation with Va- 
nuc?cmi in Florence and courses in light-opera 
composition witti Gen4e, Von Bupp4, and De- 


libes. On his return from Europe iu 1882 h© 
took up his residence in Chicago, hut sul^e- 
quently moved to New York. From 19(^ to 
1904 he lived in Washington as conductor of the 
Washington Symphony Orchestra. He then re- 
turned to New York as musi^l critic of the 
World. His scores are melodious and show re- 
finement of instrumental coloring and harmony. 
His greatest success has been Robin Hood 
(1890), a thoroughly delightful work of its 
kind. Others among his light operas are: The 
Begum (1887); The Fencing Master (1892); 
Rob Roy (1894); The Highwayman (1897); 
The Three Dragoons ( 1899 ) ; Foxy QuHler 
(1900); Maid Marian (1901); The Student 
King (1906). He also compost many songs^ 
several of which have become well known. 

DELABABBE, d5F4-bar', Edmund Bubke 
(1863- ). An American psycholc^ist, bom 

at Dover, Me. He was educated at Brown Uni- 
versity, Amherst College, Harvard, and Frei- 
burg, and, beginning in 1891, was associate 
professor and then (after 1896) professor of 
psychology at Brown. In 1896-97 he was also 
director of the Harvard Psychological Labora- 
tory during the absence of Professor Munster- 
berg. He was elected a fellow of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 
He is author of Veber Bewegungsempfindungen 
(1891) and Report of Brown-Harvard Expedi- 
tion to Nachvak, Labrador, in 1900 (1902). 

DELABABBE-DUPABCQ', de-la'bfir' dv'- 
pftrk', Ni(X)LA8 Edouabd (1819-93). A French 
military critic and historian, born at Saint- 
Cloud, Seine-et-Oise. He studied at the Ecole 
Polytechnique and in 1849 was appointed pro- 
fessor of military history at the College of 
Saint-Cyr. Having entered the engineers in 
1841, he rose in 1871 to the rank of colonel and 
was retired in 1879. He wrote, in addition to 
memoirs for the Academy of Moral und Politi- 
cal Sciences, Biographic et maxt.nes de Maurice 
de Saxe (1851) ; Portraits mihtaires, Esquisses 
historiques et straUgiques (2 vols,, 1853-55) ; 
Les chiens de guerre (1867) ; Histoire de Henri 
IV, roi de France et dc Navarre (1884). 

DE LA BilCHE, de la bash. Sib Henby 
Thomas (1796-1855). A distinguished British 
geologist. He w’as bom near London and edu- 
cated at the military school at Great Marlowe. 
He entered the army in 1814, but soon retired 
from public service to take up the study of 
science. For several years he traveled through 
England, France, and Switzerland, examining 
the geological formations and gaming a knowl- 
edge of mineralogy and petrography. His re- 
searches were the teses of frequent contributions 
to the Transactions of the Geological Society, 
in which he displayed great scientific ability. 
He was the first to conceive the plan of making 
a detailed geological map of England, a tadc 
he commenced upon his own responsibility; in 
1832 the expense of this work was assume 
by the government, and De la B^he was ap- 
pointed director. He labored for many years to 
establish the survey on a successful basis, and 
he was also concerned in founding a geologii^ 
museum and a school of mines in London. The 
list of his publications includes many books 
recognised as standard works of referenee and 
numerous papers contributed to scientific jour- 
nals; among the more important are the follow- 
ing: Manual of Geology (1831); Rmmrches in 
Thmreticai Geology (1834) ; Report on the 





ef CmwaU^ Dmm^ atid Wmt Somermi 
(1830) I 0» the Fommtim of the Mocks of South 
Walm (1846) ; Gmlogwel Ohsertmr (1853). 
la B^he was deeted president of the Oeoli^oil 
Swiety of London in 1847, and in 1855 he re* 
4^ved the WolLuston medal from the same 
sc^eiy. His disHngaished servii^ were also 
awarded by the bertowal of kni^thood and by 
numerous marks of honor from foreign societies 
HBIiABOBHE, de-l4T)6rd', Henbi, Count 
(1811-90). A French art critic and historlorl 
painter, bora in Bennes, son of Count Henri 
Francis Delaborde. He studidl for some time 
in Paris with Delaroche and afterward prodused 
historical pictures of a rather conventional 
classical type. Among them are: ‘Tlagar in the 
Desert” (1836, Dijon Museum); “St. Augus- 
tine” (1837); “The Knights of St, John of 
Jerumlem” (1845), at Versailles. He also 
painted frescoes in the church of St. Ootilde, 
Paris. But he is known principally as a critic 
of art. Besides his writings, as perpetual sec- 
retary of the Academie d^ Beaux- Arts, he con- 
tributed to the Revue des Deuw Momdes and 
other periodicals. These articles have been col- 
lected as M Manges sur Vart contentporain 
(1866) and Etudes a«r \es hmux-arts en France 
et en Itahe (1864). He published, among other 
%olumes, Ingfea, sa vie, ses traraux, sa doctrine 
(1870); Lettres et penaeca d’Hippolgte Flan- 
drin (1865); QHard Edelinck (1886); La 
gramre (1882); La gravure en Itahe (1883); 
Marc Antoine Raimondi (1887); Les maitres 
florentins du XV si^cle (1889) : L'Acadimte des 
Beaux- Arts depuis la fondaiion de Vlnstitut de 
France (1891). He was elected to the Institute 
in 1888 and was conservator of the department 
of prints in the National Library, Paris, from 
1855 to 1885. 

DELABOBDE, Henbi Francois, Count 
(1764-1830). A French soldier, bora in Paris. 
He successively became a brigadier general, 
chief of staff, and commander m Corsica. As 
a general of division, he conducted the cam- 
paigns in the Pyrenees (1794) and on the Rhine. 
In 1812 he was a general of division in bfor- 
tier’s “Jeune Garde,” which fought ho gallantly 
in the Russian campaign. Upon the return of 
Napoleon from Elba he again efipoused the cause 
of the Emperor. With the advent of the Restora- 
tion he was brought before a military tribunal 
(September, 1816), but was acquitted. 

BELACROXX, de-la'krwS', (Ferdinand Vic- 
tor) Eugene (1798-1863). One of the most 
important French painters of the nineteenth 
century, the chief leader of the Romantic school ; 
also a lith<^rapher and etcher. He W'as born 
at Charenton-Saittt-Maurice, near Paris, April 
26, 1798. Under the Directory his father had 
been Minister of Foreign Affairs and had held 
other offices of honor. He mismanaged the fam- 
ily property, and the son had to struggle hard 
for an existence. At 18 he entered the studio 
of Gudrin, and there became the friend of 
G4ricault, who greatly influenced him; but bis 
chief teachers were the old masters of the 
Louvre, whom he diligently ci^ied. Joining 
G4ricault in the new Romantic movement, he 
became, after the latter^s d^th. its rec<^ized 
leader. He first exhibited in 1822 the “Bark of 
Dante,” which, although fiercely attacked by the 
crirics, made a great impression, was pur- 
chased for the Luxembourg Gallery, and is now 
in the Louvre- His “Massacre of Chi<^,” ex- 
hibited In 1824 and now in the Louvre, caused 


an ev^ grmter senaaHms. Indited, It mm b® 
termed a mnniltelo of the new Romantic teMKd. 
The typte were individml and characteristic In- 
stead of general imd ^-plcal, as in the Cfiamic 
seliool. The old idtes of composition were al^ 
gether disr^srdtd, Md the actetc porteayed was 
one of gloomy horror and pathos. The painter 
was accused of worshiping Hie hidteus Instead 
of the beautiful, and his picture wm dubbed 
“The Massacre of Painting.*^ Its wile, however, 
enabled him te visit Eimland in 1825 and further 
to increase his knowle^ of the English color- 
ists, by whom he had already been influenced. 
During this visit he acquired his lifelong fond- 
ness for English literature, especially for Byron, 
Scott, and Shakespeare, whom along with Goetlie 
he preferred to the classic authors of his own 
country. In 1832 he was ^nt as a rneml^r of 
an embassy to Morocco, and he also visited 
Spain and Algiers. These travels enriched his 
palette with bright colors, and his Oriental 
subjects brought him great popularity. Never- 
theless he was unfortunate in selling his pic- 
tures and would have been in uncomfortable 
circumstances had he not received frequent eoin- 
niissions from the government after ^e revolu- 
tion of 1830. He was selected to execute mural 
paintings in a number of public buildings and 
distinguished himstdf as much in this task as 
he had previously done in his canvases. A mem- 
ber of the Academy in 1857, he exhibited his last 
picture in 1859 and died in Paris on Aug. 13, 
1863. His life was solitary and nearly all spent 
in his studio. He suffered much from ill health, 
which only urged him to greater exertions. He 
was of a refined and sensitive disposition and 
was diH'ply wounded by the bitter controversies 
which his pictures provoked. 

Delacroix was one of t!ie greatest painters of 
the ninete^mth century and one of the greatest 
colorists of all times. His work lias often bten 
compared with that of Rubens, who exercised 
great influence upon him. His coloring is bright, 
but simple, the primary colors bcdng chiefly 
used, and he is fond of obtaining color effeete 
by placing complementary colors together. He 
has been criticised as being deficient in drawing, 
perhaps justly , although his surviving drawings 
reveal an excellent draftsman, and, when he 
sacrificed the distinctness of outline to color, he 
did it knowingly, as the greatest colorists have 
done before him. His art is impetuous and in- 
tensely dramatic, and he delights in passion 
and in motion. His activity extended over an 
immense variety of subjects; he painted every- 
thing — saints, warriors, lovers, animals, flowers, 
the ocean — and all equally well. He ransacked 
history and literature for subjects, but always 
rendered them as a painter in his own great 
language of color. 

In his long career he produced some 863 oil 
paintings and 1525 water colors and pastels. 
Among his chief historical works, besides those 
mentioned above, are; “Hellas Mourning over 
the Ruins of Missolonghi” ; ^^ilton and his 
Daughters” ; the “Death of the Bishop of Li4ge,” 
after Scott's Quentin Durward (Louvre) ; the 
“Entry of the Crusaders into Constantinople”; 
“The Barricade,” a scene from the July Revolu- 
tion (Ixnivre), which mcmed him the cross of 
the Legion of Honor; “The Abduction of Re- 
becca” (Metropolitan Miweum), Among his 
Oriental subjects are; “Algerian Women” 
(Louvre); the “Oonvulsionaries of Tangier”; 
the “Jewish Wedding in Morocco.” He also 
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is ly layi^ pe»i»»«ls and 

isliuuA s»4 itoraos ^mte a mfe a«4 snipls aschcs*' 
lyisgcMt Buy reeehes ttte watera of aov^rsl 
rivei^— 4lie Maputii, the UnibcAosi^ the Oowidile, 
the Umfttsi, Ihe ^sts are low and covered 
with nmogrove forests* The commercial im- 
poi^n<^ of Itelagoa Bay is ve^ considerable, 
owing to the fact that it contains the port of 
Lonrem^ Marques, which is eonnedl^ by rail 
with Pretoria f since 1895), thus affording an 
outlet for the output of the gold fields of the 
Transvaal. The imports of I^urmaco Marques 
amount to approximately 5 million dollars an- 
nually, chiefly foc^tuffs, manufactures, and ma- 
chineiy, of which a large part pass thence to 
I*retoria. The railway frmn Lourenco Marques 
to Pretoria was constructed by a company of 
American and English capitelists and seized by 
the Portuguese government after the death of 
the concessioner. After 10 years of litigation 
the case was decided, in 1900, in favor of the 
United States and Great Britain, although the 
Portuguese government %vas, made to pa\ an in- 
demnity of only about $3,000,000, Several short 
railw’ay lines penetrate the adjacent territory. 
The Delagoa Bay Railway has a length of 57 
miles in the colony and is continued 290 miles 
to Pretoria. The Beira Railway with almut *200 
miles of line in the colony is continued from the 
British frontier to Bulawavo. During the South 
African War the port of Loureneo Marques 
i\as used for smuggling supplies to the scene 
of action. The British go\ernment, m order 
to prevent further violation of neutrality, 
blockaded the port and seized se\erai vessels, 
proceeding which led to some international com- 
plications. Consult Tesset, The Key to H(yuih 
Afnca, Dclaooa Bny (London, 1899). 

BEBAGBANGE, de-la'grilxzh', Lfiox {187*2- 
1910). A French aviator; also a sculptor.^ lie 
was born at Orleans and studied at the Kcole, 
des Beaux-Arts, Pans. As a “sculptor, he is 
kno\\n for several notable works, especially 
“Florentine Page,” “A Templar,” “I.K)ve and 
Youth,'" “A Huguenot,” and “Girl Dancers.” In 
September, 1908, a year after his first flight m 
an aeroplane, he established a record of 15.2 
miles in 29 minutes, 53 w^eonds, and in 1909 lie 
received the Lagatiner prize at Juvisy (3 6 
miles in 10 minutes, 18 seconds), made a sensa- 
tional flight m a storm at Doncaster, England, 
on October 17 established a world record fO 
miles in 7 minutes, 36 seconds), and in Decem- 
ber made a new monoplane record. In 1910 he 
was killed in an accident with his monoplane at 
Pau. He was president of the Aero Club of 
France in 1907, in 1909 was decorated with the 
order of the L^on of Honor, and in 1910 
received a medal from the Paris Academy of 
Sciences. ^ ^ 

BE BA HIBE, de Ik §r, Pun^iPPE (1640- 
1718). A French waiter of considerable prom- 
inence on the theory of curves. He was born 
in Paris and w'as professor of mathematics in 
the CoH^e Royal and at the Academic d’ Arch- 
itecture, The" following are Ms most impor- 
tant works: Nouvelle mithode de ffiomitne 
(1673); Sectiones Coniem (1685); a treatise 
on epicycloids and roulettes (1694—1706). He 
was a pupil of Desar^^ and founded his re- 
srarches in conic sections and roulettes on the 
works of his master. 

BEXAJCBBE, de-lftn'bF, Jeah Baftiste 
(1749-1^2). A French astronomer, 
born at Amiens. He studio first under I>eli8le 


and afterward mAet Xjalande, witei id 

whcmi he formed a dl«e Irww^Wiip. Wha^, tai 
1781, the planet I 'ranim was diwver^ by Wib 
Ham Her^heU Belambre w<wfked out tabli^ ^ 
its motion that iditaiiwd for him tec annwd 
prize of the Arademy and attracted to him tew 
attention of the learned world in fencral. Soon 
after he emnmenoed tee conduction of new 
solar tables, and at a still later pertwi iaW» of 
the motions of Jupiter and Saturn. Al«mg wdth 
M#chain, he was appointed by the Prench j^v- 
ernment, in 179*2, to mmsufe the arc of the 
meridian te‘tween Dunkirk and Bareelima, which 
was completed in 1799, Afterward he was 
elected a merabt'r of the Academy. In 18(^ he 
W’as appointeci inspector general of education 
and in 1803 perpetual secretary of the mathe- 
matical section of the Institute. The result of 
his measurements appeariHl in his great work, 
Bme du mtstime metr%ifue dimnmt (3 veils., 
1806-10), for which he wan awardt4 the de- 
cennial prize of the Institute m 1810. In 1807 
he obtained the chair of astronomy at the Uol- 
1^ de France. render«4 vacant by the deatli 
of Lalande, his master and friend. In 1814 
he was appointed a meinlM‘r of the Council of 
Public Instruction Belarobre received a mul- 
titude of honors during his lifetime He was a 
mcmlier of most of the learned hmiies in Eu- 
rope and an oflicer of the Legion of Honor. His 
writings are very numerous. The principal are: 
t.stroinemie th^ornfue (3 vols., 1814); il%ntoire 
de Vastr<mom%e owcicntie (2 vols., 1817) ; ffts- 
tiJtre de Va^tronomie au moyen dge (1819); 
Hxatoxre de Vaatronomie modeme (2 vola 
1821) ; n%*xtoire de Vaatronomte au dix-hmU^me 
Hieele (1823-27), published under the care of 
Matthicu. Besides tlu*se, Didambre is the au- 
thor of several excellent M^moirea^ 

BE LA MOTTE-GHTON. See Guyow. 

BE LAH'CEY, Edwabd Fi/)TD (1821-1965). 
4n American lawyer and author, born at 
IMamaroni’ck, N Y , and educatt*d at Hobart Uni- 
verBity and at the Harvard Law Sebool He wsa 
a.HSHOciatcd with various hiKtorical societies and 
was president of the New York Genealogical 
and Biographical Society from 1873 to 1877. 
Among his contributions to tbe history of New 
York State are the following: Dncumen.tary 
Hiatory of New York (1851); The Capture of 
Fort Washington the Keault of Treason (1877) ; 
Thstortf of Mamaroneok, Nexo York (1886); 
The Origin and History of Manors in the Prov> 
ince of N et e Yo rk (1886)- 

DE LANCEY, James (1703-60). An Ameri- 
can jurist. lie w^as born in New York, the son 
of a French Huguenot, was educated at Cam- 
bridge, England, and was admitted to the Eng- 
lish bar. He returned to New York in 1729 
and became a leader in the affairs of tbe city 
and province. In 1731 be was appointed a 
judge of the Supreme Court of the province and 
from 1733 until his death he was Chief Justice. 
In 1747-55 and 1757-60 he was Lieutenant 
Governor. He was one of the founders of 
King's College, now Columbia University, and 
presided over the Albany Convention of 1754 
(q-v.). 

BE lAJTGEY, Olives (1708-86). A British 
soldier, born in New York City. He was the 
youngest son of Etienne, and the brother of 
Janies De Lancey, the Lieutenant Governor of 
New York. He fought in the French War, was 
colonel in chief under (general Abercrombie, 
and was present at the attack <m Fort Tieott- 
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der(^. From 1760 to 1706 he was a memW 
of the Provittcial Comncil of Ncsw York. Daring 
the KeTolation he occupied responsible posi- 
tions on the Loyalist side and was commis- 
sioned brigadier general to raise 1500 troops 
for the defense of Long Island, He commanded 
one of three battalions raised, which occupied 
Long Island. His estates being confiscated, he 
went to England. His losses^ were estimated 
at $300,000, and he received $125,000 in 
compensation. 

BE LANCET, OLina (1749-1822). An 
American soldier. The son of Oliver De Lancey 
(1708-86), he was bom in Edinburgh, Scot- 
land. He entered the British army in 1706, 
served in the Seventeenth Light Dragoons (of 
which he eventually became colonel), and was 
sent to America to prepare accommodations for 
the reriment. He was present at Bunker Hill 
and with his regiment participated in the vic- 
tory of the British at the battle of Long Island. 
Af^r the capture of General Woodhull and his 
forces at Jamaica, L. I., it was De Lancey who 
rescued the wounded general from British sen- 
trl®i when Woodhull tried to escape. The 
charge that De Lancey struck Woodhull after 
he had surrendered was not sustained. He oc- 
cupied important positions in the Loyalist army 
and was made adjutant general as successor to 
Major Andr4 (1780). At the close of the war 
De Lancey returned to England, was appointed 
to settle military claims of the Loyalists, and 
sat in Parliament from 1796 to 1802. In 1804 
his barrack accounts were discovered to be in 
bad condition, but his apparent defalcations 
did not result in prosecution; and in 1812 he 
was promoted general. 

BE LANCEY, William Heathcote (HOI- 
ISOS). An American clergyman. He was born 
in Mamaroneck, N. Y., graduated at Yale in 
1817, and studied theology under Bishop Ho- 
bart. After being assistant to Bishop White, 
of Philadelphia, and secretary to the House of 
Bishops in the General Convention of the Epis- 
copal Church in the Ignited States, in 1828 he 
became provost of the ITniversity of Pennsyl- 
vania, and in 1833 assistant minister, and in 
1836 rector, in St. Peter’s Church, Philadel- 
phia. He was chosen Bishop of the diocese of 
Western New York in 1838, and in 1852 was a 
delegate from the Episcopal bishops of the 
United States to England. 

BE LANB. A city and the county seat of 
Volusia Co , Fla., 60 miles south of St. Augus- 
tine, on the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad (Map: 
Florida, E 2 ) . It is a health and winter resort 
known for its sulphur springs and its fine shell- 
paved and shaded streets, contains Carnegie and 
Sampson libraries, and is the seat of the John 
B. Stetson University (Baptist), opened in 
1887. The city shipped 350.(W0 boxes of 
oranges in the year 1913-14. De Land owns 
its water works. Pop., 1900, 1449; 1910, 2812. 

BELANB', Margaret Wade (Campbell) 
(1867- ). An American novelist, bom at 

Allegheny, Pa. She was educated at New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y. She married L. F. Deland, of 
Boston, in 1880. She commended herself most 
strongly, perhaps, by those of her stories of 
which Dr. I^tvendar,* with his keen yet kindly 
insight, is the centre, and in which appear a 
varied group of village characters faithfully 
and graphically portrayed. In 1886 The Old 
Oardm md Other Terses appeared. Her first 
novel, John Wardf Prmchert was published in 


1888. She wrote also Bidnep^ a novd (1889); 
Story of a Child (1892) ; Mr. Tommy Done 
Oth^ Stories (1893); Philip and Ms Wife 
(1895) ; Old Chester Tales (1899) ; Dr. Lmen- 
dar^s People ( 1904 ) ; The Common Way 
( 1904) ; The Atmhening of Helena Richie 
(1906) ; The Way to Peaoe (1910) ; The Iron 
Woman (1911); Partn^s (1913), 

BELANE, d6-lfin', John Thaddeus (1817- 
79). An English journalist, Mitor of the Lon- 
don Times. He was born in London, Oct. 11, 
1817, was educated at Oxford, and called to tbe 
bar at the Middle Temple. At the age of 23 
he became editor of the Times, of which his 
father was financial manager. Under his edi- 
torship the newspaper exei^d an influence un- 
paralleled in the history of journalism. He 
exposed the railway mania (1845), took an 
active part in the repeal of the com laws, and 
led public opinion during the Crimean War. 
He retired in 1877, and died Nov. 22, 1879. 
Consult A, I. Dasent, John Thaddeus Delane: 
Life and Correspondence (2 vols., New York 
and London, 1908). 

BEL'ANO, Columbus (1809-96). An Amer- 
can law'yer, born in Shoreham, Vt. He was 
taken as a child to Ohio where he was educated 
at the common schools, and was admitted to 
the bar in 1831, and became known as a crim- 
inal lawv'er. He was commissary general of 
Ohio in 1861, served three terms in Congress 
(1845-47, 1865-60), and in 1869 was appointed 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, in which 
capacity he increased the receipts more than 
100 per cent in eight months. In October, 1870, 
he resigned and from then until 1875 was 
Secretary of the Interior. He endowed the pre- 
paratory school at Gambier, Ohio, which bears 
his name. 

BELANO, Frederic Adrian (1863- ), 

An American railroad president, born in Hong- 
kong, China, After graduating froih Harvard 
University in 1885 he was employed by the 
Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy Railroad in 
various capacities, rising from the position of 
civil engineer to be general manager at Chi- 
cago. For a time he was consulting engineer 
to the United States War Department in re- 
spect to the railroads of the Philippine Islands. 
In 1905 he became president of the Wheeling 
and I^ake Erie, of the Wabash-Pittsburgh 
Terminal, and of the Wabash railremds. He 
was appointed one of» the receivers for the 
Wabash in 1911, and in 1913 he was elected 
president of the Monon Railroad. He was vice 
president of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion in 1907. His addresses were published 
under tbe titles Questions of the Hour (1911) 
and Are Our Railroeids Fairly Treated? (1913). 

BELA'NY, Mart (Granville) (1700-88). 
An English author, born at Coulston, Wiltshire, 
She was a friend of the Duchess of Portland, 
Miss Burney, George III, and Dean Swift. In 
her own day she b^ame noted for her **flower 
work" — an arrangement of bits of colored paper 
in a kind of mosaic, some of which are now 
in the British Museum. Her Autobiography 
and Correspondence (ed. by Lady Hanover, 1st 
^ries, 3 vols., 1861; 2d series, 3 vols., 1862) 
contains many anecdotes of Pope, Swift, and 
other literary folk of the time. Consult the Di- 
ary of Madame IFArblav (Fanny Burney) (Lon- 
don, 1842-46), and E, Sjmondm, Mrs. Delany, 
Mary Oranville: A Memoir (New York, 1900). 

BELANY, Patbich Bernard (1845- ). 
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Aa Axmmm,n electridi&ii and iar^iinr, lK>ra m 
Kiags, Irdaad. He wurly ^me to Hie 
Uait^ Stat^ and l^rned at BUirt- 

ford. Conn. ; gradnaili' he worked up from 
office boy to superintendent of lines. Later 
he was also a newspaper correspondent, editor, 
and writer. His inventions include more than 
150 patente, covering anti-induction cables, 
lyncbionons multiplex telegraphy by means of 
which six m^sages may be ^nt simultaneously 
over one wire, automatic ocean-cable systems, 
and rapid-machine tel^aphy for land lines. 
His autematic telegraph system is capable of 
transmitting and recording 3000 words a min- 
ute over a single wire. He was awarded gold 
inedals at the International Invention Exhibi- 
tion in London (1885), at the Pan-American 
Exposition ( 1901 ) , and at the St. Louis Expo- 
sition (1904), the Elliott-Cresson gold medal 
twice, and the John Scott medal of the Frank- 
lin Institute. From 1893 to 1895 he was a 
vice president of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers. 

DE LA FASTUBE, de Iftp'pA-tftr, Mbs. 
Hinby (Lady Clifford). An English novelist 
and dramatist, daughter of Edward Bonham, 
British Consul at Calais, She married in 1887 
Henry de la Pasture (w’ho was a son of the Mar- 
quis de la Pasture and who died in 1908), and 
in 1910 Sir Hugh Clifford (q.v,). She writes 
of everyday life with grace and with sentiment 
and with a humor that has b(H*n compared to 
that of Jane Austen. Among her novels are: 
The Little Bquire (1894, dramatized) *, Deborah 
of Tod’s (1897); Adam Grtgson (1899); Cath- 
erine of Calais (1901); Cornelius (1903); 
Peter’s Mother (1905); The Man from Amer- 
ica (1906); The Toy Tragedy (1906, a juve- 
nile) ; The Lonely Lady of Grnsi'cnor Square 
(1907); Catherine’s Child (1908); Grey 
Knight (1908); Unlucky Family (1908); The 
Tyrant (1909); Master Christopher (1911); 
The Honorable Mrs Garry (1912; in England, 
called Erica) , Michael Ferrys (1913). Her 
more successful plays were: Peter's Mother, 
which had a long run in 1906 and was revived 
in 1909; Deborah, played in Boston in 1009- 
10; and Erica (1912). 

DELAFLAKCHE, de-U^plftNsh', Eueft^rHS 
(1836-91). A French sculptor, born at Belle- 
ville (Seine). He was a pupil of Duret, gained 
the Prue de Rome in 1864, and the medal of 
honor in 1878. His “Messenger of Love” (1874), 
“Aurora (1878), and the “Virgin of the Lilies” 
(1884), are in the Luxembourg. Other works 
by him are “Music” (1878, Paris Opera House), 
called his masterpiece, “Eve After the Fall” 
(1870); “Maternal Instruction” (1875, Square 
of Sainte-Clothilde, Paris) ; and the statues 
of “Security” and “Commerce” (1884) in the 
Hotel de Ville, Paris (replicas in the Chicago 
Art Institute) . He is also noted for his decora- 
tions in relief on vases of Haviland faience. 
His best work is naturalistic, but at the same 
time dignified and simple in line, and shows 
sound mastery of technique. He is represented 
by 15 works in the Glyptothek, Copenhagen, 
and in many French museums and in chnrches. 

DE LA BAH£E, de la r&'miL', Louise 
( pseud. OuiDA). See Ram<;e. 

DE LA BEY, de Ik ri'k, Ja<xwus Hendrick 
( 1847-1914 ) . A famous Boer military leader of 
French Huguenot decent. He was bom in the 
liehtenburg District of the Western Transvaal, 
whither Ms father had moved after Sir Harry 


Smitli mad the BriHsli teo<^ had drlv« thwn 
from the Omuge Free Stat4 te wnw^u^ce of 
their participation with Pretoriua in the driv- 
ing out of the British Bloemfontein in 
1848. His €»rly life was mark^ by a mmm 
training in the art of warfaiv^, ^rtni^ wmwmt- 
ous campaigns against h^le Kaffir trib^. 
His first experience as a commanding offli^r wm 
i^inst the l^sutea in the «arly #9*8, duriii^ 
which he distinguished himself conspicuously 
that when the Boer-British War of lS99~19f^ 
broke out, he was unanimously elected to the 
command of the Liehtenburg burners, who 
afterward formed part of Cron|e*«^ wiaitem 
column. Like Cronje, he rarely mrried weapons 
on the field, but was never seen without his 
field glass, pipe, and Bible. Previous to the 
war he had represented his district for some 
years in tlie Volksraad and was a consistent 
supporter of Joubert as against Kruger. He 
was not among the Boers who were anxious to 
begin war and was one of the few leading mem- 
bers of the Transvaal Volksraad who proH^ted 
against the ultimatum of President Kruger. 
Hostilities once begun, however, he rapidly be- 
came one of the most determined leaders of 
his people and in the first stages of the war 
greatly distinguished himself by the skill with 
which he laid out the lines of the battle of 
Magersfontein and other smaller encounters, 
I.ater, he conducted a well-ordered retreat be- 
fore the British advance under Lord Roberts 
and at Nooitgedaelit, in 1900, captured 600 
British troops. In the swond or guerrilla stage 
of the war he was equally distinguished by lus 
successful tactics, his most important success 
being the capture of the British general, Lord 
Methuen, on March 7, 1902, together with a 
number of British troops. His lack of hos- 
pital accommodations and the necessity he was 
under of making forced and sudden marches 
precluded his detention of the wounded Lord 
Methuen, whom he accordingly had to release. 
His entire career throughout the war was 
marked by great personal gallantry and by 
the humane treatment accorded to his enemies, 
With the Boers he was one of the most popular 
leaders of the two republics, and he gained from 
his foes the reputation of being a leader of un- 
erring military judgment and remarkable re- 
sourcefulness. In 1902 he t<K»k part in the 
peace negotiations with Great Britain and was 
one of the deputation appointed to visit Europe 
and the Unit^ Btates for the purpose of rais- 
ing funds for the distressed Boers. In Decem- 
ber, 1903, he went to India in order to induce 
the Boer prisoners of war at Ahmednagar to 
teke the oath of allegiance to England. After 
the formation, in 1907, of the new Transvaal 
Parliament he became a member of the Legis- 
lative Assembly. 

DE LA Blim, do 14 rfv', Auguste Arthur 
( 1801-73). A Swiss physicist who devoted much 
attention to researches in electricity. He was 
bom in Geneva and at the age of 22 was ap- 
pointed to the chair of natural philosophy xn 
the Geneva Academy. He was one of the first 
to investigate the temperature of the earths 
crust and made observations in an artesian well 
700 in depth. He discovered the process 
of electrogilding, and in 1842 received for it a 
prize of 3000 francs from the French Academy 
of Sciences, of which in 1864 he was made a 
foreign associate. He made original discoverfes 
in conn^ion with magnetism, electrodynamics. 







the ecumection of magnetism with electricity, 
the properties of the voltaic arc, and the pas- 
sage of electricity through extremely rarefied 
media. He published a complete treatise on 
electricity (1853-58), which was for many 
ymrs considered a standard work. 

BlLAmOOHE, de-laVdsh', Paul (1797- 
1850). A French historical and portrait 
painter. He was born in Paris, July 17, 1797, 
and was a pupil of Watelet and of Baron Gros. 
He soon became one of the most representative 
painters of his time, for he was an eclt*ctic, 
who endeavored to unite the excellences of the 
Classic and Romantic schools, the line of the 
one with the color of the other. In his “Joan 
of Are” (Wallace collection, London) and the 
“Heath of Queen Elizabeth” (Louvre) he es- 
sayed to follow the Bomantic school, but early 
turned to historical painting. His “Death of 
the Duke of Guise” (1835, Chantilly Museum) 
and “Cromwell Opening tlie Cofiin of diaries 
I” (1831, Ntmea Museum) are executed with 
technical jiower and fine dramatic effect. His 
“Children of Edward IV in the Tower” (Ixiuvre) 
appeared in 1831. Among other historical sub- 
jects arc the “Ex€!Cution of Lady Jane Grey” 
(1834) and “Lord Strafford on the Way to 
Execution” (1837). His most ambitious work, 
finished in 1841, is the liemicycle in the Theatre 
of the Ecole des B<*aux-Arts in Paris In it 
the arts of different nations are depicted, and 
the 70 life-size figures that wcupy the canvas 
are portraits of tin* artists of the times and 
countries represented. 'Fhc figure tliat repre- 
sents Gothic architecture is said to be a por- 
trait of the paint<‘r’s w'lfe, who was a daughter 
of Horace Vernet. After her death, in JH4,'>, 
he produced "Christian Martyr” (1855, Louvre), 
the “Crown of Thoiirs,” and the “Return from 
Golgotha.” These jjietureg show a spontaneity 
and freedom of treatment not always apparent 
in the works of Delaroche and express a new 
impulse born of love and sorrow. Among his 
later historical works are: “Napoleon at Fon- 
tainebleau,” painted in 1845 (Leipzig Museum) ; 
“Bonaparte at St. Bernard” (1850); “Marie 
Antoinette Before the Revolutionary Tribunal” 
(1851). From 1840 until his death he was the 
most popular portrait painter in France. In 
the historical accuracy of Ins compositions 
Delaroche surpassed all other painters of his 
day. But he painted without impetuosity and 
consequently with little feeling. Although he 
had the pictorial sense in a high degree, he 
often bordered on the melodramatic. His large 
and sumptuous picture of the “Death of Queen 
Elizabeth” is an instance of this. He painted 
rich stuffs wuth great skill, but never touched 
high sentiment or deep feeling. S. W. Reynolds, 
Deselaux. and others have engraved his prin- 
cipal works. Delaroche was a member of the 
Institute and a professor in the Ecole des 
Beaux- Arts, he was an oflicer of the Legion of 
Honor and reeei\e<l many medals. He died in 
Paris, Nov. 4. 18.50. Consult the monographs 
by Lom^nie (Pans, 1844); Mirecourt (ib., 
1866); Hal^vy, VoDce sur la vie et les onv- 
mgm de Paul Ihiaruehe (ib., 1858) ; Rees, 
Horace V^mei and Paul Delaroche (Ixmdotn, 
1880) ; Lalaing, Lc$ Vrrnei^ Ger%(mult, ei Detch 
roche (Paris, 1888) ; Muther, Hwtory of Modem 
Patnting (London, 1907). 

BE LA BOQtTE, Sm s. See Roi^val. 

BE LA Btri, WABEEisr (1816-89). 

An English scientist. He was bom in Guern- 


sey, educated in Paris, and devoted his leisure 
hmirs to scientific research, mpeciaRy in the 
fields of chemistry and electricity. Between 
1836 and 1848 he published several articles on 
these subjects, and in 1850 he constructed a 
large reflecting telescope at Canonbury, moving 
It later to Cranford, Middlesex. He introduced 
important improvements in oil-refining, color- 
printing, and envelope-folding machines, but his 
importance is due chiefly to pioneer work in 
photographing the heavenly bodies. He was 
president of the Royal Astronomical Society 
from 1864 to 1866. He published; On Celestial 
Photography m England (1859) ; Researches 
on Solar Physics, with Balfour Stewart and 

B. Loewy; and a number of papers and lectures 
on astronomy and phjsics. 

BE LA TOBBE, * Duke. See Sebbano y 
Dominguez. 

BE LA TOXTB., de la toor, Maubice Quentih. 
See La Toi:b, IMaubice Quentin de. 

BELATTBE, de-hCtr’, Alired Louis (1850- 
). A French archaeologist, born at Deville- 
les-Rouen. Sent as a missionary to Algeria, 
he became chaplain of the church of St. Louis 
of Carthage (qv.) and conservator of the arch- 
aeological museum at Algiers. His investiga- 
tions among the ruins of ancient Carthage have 
been very valuable He became director of the 
Musee Ijavigene de Saint-Tamis de Carthage, 
founded through his efforte in 1875. His works 
include. Carthaqf et la Tunisie an point de vue 
archeologigtir (1883), Jn'icriptiom de Carthage 
(1884-85), Souienirs de la crutsade de Samt 
Louts flout vs a Carthage (1888), Les tom- 
heaux puntqucs de Carthage (1890) ; Souienirs 
de Vancienne cghse d'Afngue (1893), Musee 
Lavtgtrtc de Samt-Louis de Catihage (S vols., 
1899-1900). For his articles m periodicals, 
consult Marquis d’Anseline de Piusaye, Etude 
sur les diverges publications dii Rcr&end Pere 
Dclattre (Pans, 1895). 

DELATTRE, Roland. See Lasso, Orlando dt. 

BELAXJNAY, dc-16'n5^ Charles Eugene 
(1816-72), A French a«;tronomer and mathe- 
matician. He was professor of mwhanics in 
Paris and a member of the Academy and suc- 
ceeded Leverner as director of the Observatory 
in 1870 He published* Sur une nouvelle 
throne analgtique du mouvement de la lune 
(1846), Ralentissement de la notation de la 
terre (1866), Rapport sur les progres de 
Vastronomxe (1867); Coins Hhnentaire d’as- 
tronomte (6th ed,, 1876) . Traite de meeamque 
ratxonclle (7th ed., 1883). His Theorie de la 
lune (2 vols, 1860-67) was left unfinished at 
his death. Con*^ult Tlievenot, Biographic de 

C. E. Delaunay (Paris, 1878). 

BELAHNAY, (Jui.es) Elie (1828-91). A 

French mural and portrait painter. He was 
l»om in Nantes and w'as the pupil of LamotUe 
and Flandrin in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. He 
is knowui chiefly for his mural paintings in the 
foyer of the Opera House, the Hotel de Yille, 
the ehureh of La Trmite, and the Pantheon in 
Paris The paintings in the Panth4on, repre- 
senting scenes from the life of Saint-Genevieve, 
he did not live to complete. Among his best 
works are: “The Last Supper” (1861); “The 
Plague at Rome” (1869), a water color called 
his masterpiece ; “The Communion of the Apos- 
tles”; “Diana,” a fine nude — ^all in the Luxem- 
bourg; “The Death of the Centaur Ne^sus” 
(Nantes Museum). His later y^ra were de- 
voted almost entirely to portrait painting. Of 
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tM» Wad his "Mother** (LaxembcwrgJ and 
"Mademoiselle Totrimonehe’* are among lis heat 
can¥as^ Hjs "aork i» characterized by great 
aMention to form, firm modeling, and a noble, 
rather scTere style of eomiMMition. His colof 
was at first hard, bnt later showed fantastio 
yet harmonious He was a'warded a 

first-class medal at the Paris Expedition of 
1878 and the medal of honor in 1880. In 1878 
he became an officer of the Legion of Honor 
and the following year was made a member of 
the Institute. 

BE ULHHAY, EMAKtm, L. H. See An- 

TRAIGl-KS. 

BELATIMAY, Louis Aast^’B <1826-1003). 
A French actor, born in Paris. He made his 
first appearance at the Odeon m 1846 and for 
two years was engaged there as leading juvenile. 
In 1848 he appeared as Borante in Le Mentrur 
at the Theatre Fran?aia and in 1850 becanw' a 
rigular raenilier of that theatre. In 1877 he 
was appointed profes-^or of dramatic declama- 
tion at the Conservatoire. He rweived the 
decoration of the Legion of Honor in 1883 and 
retired from the stage in 1887. He was one 
of the moht accomplished of French actors, find- 
ing his parts in the plays of Augier, Be Musset, 
\hctor Ilusro. and Pailleron. 

BELAXTHAY, Mabouerite .Ieaxxe. See 
8taal. 

BE LAITNE, dc l6n. Etienxe. See Laune, 
or Lat'ixe. Eiie'sne ue. 

BE LAVAL, dh la-vOF. ('are (Iustae Patrik 
(1845- ). A Snedish iiujiitor and engineer, 

born at BMaenborgs. Balarna, Sweden. In 1866 
he graduated from the In'-tilnte of Technology 
at t^psala, where he took his doctor’s degree m 
philosophy in 1872. For tlu* next foe years 
he w’as occupied with \arioiis Imilding opera- 
tions, such as constructing sulpiiur retinenes, 
copper smelters, glass works, and other indus- 
trial plants, but after 1877 he devoted himself 
exclusively to inventions. In 1878 he patented 
a cream skimmer, and in the following vear he 
put on the market his continumm centrifugal 
cream separator. For the maimfaeturc <jf this 
machine a large factory was hudt at Stockholm, 
and the contmam^e was soon knowm all over 
the w’orld. Tn 188,3 he made the first success- 
ful steam turbine <soe .‘steam Txbbixe), and 
after further ex)>eriments with his invention 
lie constructed in 1802 a steam motor that made 
36.660 revolutions a minute. His flexible shaft, 
which overcame the greatest ohstaele in the use 
of the high-speed turbines, constitutes one of 
the most original and daring inventions in the 
field of mechanical science. He also invented a 
steam boiler that was able to withstand more 
than 100 atmospheres’ pressure. His laetator, 
a perfected milk separator, w'as not received 
into practical use. In 1804 he was chosen as 
representative for Kopparsbergs in the First 
Chamber. In 1886 he became a member of the 
Academy of Sciences (whose gold medal he 
received in 1892) and in 1806 an honorary 
member of the Agricultural Academy. 

BEI/AVAH, A city in Walworth Co., Wis., 
62 miles southwest of Milwaukee, on the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul Railrcmd, and on 
Rock River (Map; Wisconsin, E 6). It is the 
seat of the State School for the Beaf and con- 
tains a public library. The city is noted for 
its mineral springs and, with Belavan Lake in 
the vicinity, is a popular place of resort. There 
are some manufactures of knit goods. The 


water wor^ are ovni^ by the cito. Bop,, 

2244; 1010. 2456. 

Bl^bAVX0in, dc-14'vt^ny*, Jraw 
Casimib (1793-1843). A French lyrk p^t and 
dramatist, born in Havre, April 4, 1163. His 
first important writi*^ were dithyramble 
poems, Les (1818), antique in 

form, but present and direct in tlieir alfusiows 
to the disasters of the last Napolecmic yearn, 
These gave stirring expression to popular emo- 
tions, espmally to the rancor and feaw of the 
liberals at the reactionarv rule of the restored 
Bourbons. They aehieved mmsational sucema. 
In 1819 he turned the same talent to celebrate 
Joan of Arc, thus appealing to a unlwiml 
patriotic sentiment before either Hugo or lA- 
martine had begun to touch the French heart 
Avith their Napoleonic A*erses. The forerunner 
should not he forgotten in the greatness of his 
successors, and in drama Belai-igne is important 
to the eontiniiitv of historic development. He 
stand.H between Beaumarchais and Emile Au- 
gier. almost the sole talented representative 
of dignified eomedy, and Ins dranmtie work, 
taken chronologically, represents almost every 
phase of the conversion of a strict (''laasicist 
into a moderate Romanticist. However, his 
lack of genuine, forceful inspiration and en- 
thusiasm caused his lAorks to be relegated to 
the second rank, especially when compared with 
those of the more buoyant geniuses of the 
Romantic school. His L'Beole dm vieiflardm 
(1823) still holds the boards by its Ih’ely dia- 
logue, graceful style, and ingeniouH invention. 
Marino Fnheri (1829) antieijmtes the Ilugo- 
esque mingling of tragic and comic elements, 
preserving an academic correctness of form 
without following the elAHsie rules. Other plays 
still oeeasionally net<*d and often read are* 
Left striliennm (1819), Loms XI 

( 1832); Lm rnfantii tV Edouard (18.33); and 
La fiUe du Cid (1839) Bclavigne W'ttH elected 
to the Acadeini in 1825 and in 1830 rose to 
the political occasion, as he had done after 
Waterloo. His song. "La I*arisieni«s” set to 
nuiHic hv AuImt, rivaled for a time the "Mar- 
seillaiHo” itsidf, and ‘‘I.a Varsovienne" was sung 
as a battle march by the rebelling Poles. In- 
deed, it is as a poet of polities, a man of the 
hour, that Bclavigne is at his best. At times 
very popular, he needed striking occasions to 
evoke his genius. When he became contem- 
plative, he was commonplace, but in direct ap- 
peal he wroti' W'ltli terse vigor. His private life 
was afane reproach. He died in Lyons, Dec. 11, 
1843. His complete works were published m 
1870 in four volumes. Consult Ed. fiambuc, 
Cammtr Defat tane (Paris, 1803), and N. M, Ber- 
nadin, Dei ant le Jluieau, conferencm dramatiquca 
(lb., 1001). 

BEL*AWABE. One of the thirteen original 
Stati'B of the United States, constituting one 
of the Middle Atlantic Stetes (Map; United 
States, L 3). It lies between lat. 38" 30' and 
39" 45* N. and long. 75" and 75" 50' W. It 
is bounded on the north by Pennsvlvania , on 
the east by the estuary of the Delaware River 
and by Delaware Bay, which separate it from 
New Jersey, and by the* Atlantic Ocean; on 
the south and west by Maryland, It lias a 
total area of 2370 square miles, of which 1065 
square miles is land and 405 square miles is 
water surface. It has a length of about 06 
miles from north to south, with a greatest 
width of 35 miles and a least width of 0 mileg. 
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At the eatranee to Delaware Bay is Cape Hea- 
lopea, opposite Cape May, N. J. 

The State of Delaware forms a portion of the 
Middle Atlantic slope, being embraced largely 
within the physic^aphic proriaee of the coastal 
plain, although somewhat over 100 square miles 
in the norttem part of the State fall within 
the piedmont plateau province* This latter 
ar^, which consists of rolling country, reaches 
an elevation of 438 feet at Centerville, near 
the northern border of the State. The streams 
flow with rapid currents until they pass the 
"fall line,” where they continue with sluggish 
courses or empty into tidal estuaries. The 
coastal plain consists of a broad terrace upland 
of low elevation, known as the Wicomico ter- 
race, which rises from about 60 feet in the 
southern part of the State to somewhat over 
100 feet in the northern part and constitutes 
the divide between the streams. This is fol- 
lowed by a low terrace, known as the Talbot 
terrace, which surrounds the shores of the 
Delaware River and Bay and extends up the 
various stream channels, reaching an elevation 
along the landward margin of about 40 feet, 
from whence it slopes gradually to tide level 
at most points. The streams of Delaware, while 
numerous, are all small. In the northern part 
of the State tiie streams flow in an easterly or 
southeasterly direction across it from Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland and empty into the Dela- 
ware. Nearly all the State, however, lies on 
the peninsula between Delaware and Chesapeake 
bays, and the divide between their waters trav- 
erses the States from north to south, keep- 
ing at a uniform distance from the east coast. 
Thus, as Delaware broadens southward, a rela- 
tively greater part of it lies west of the divide 
in the south than in the north. None of these 
rivers are navigable, although the estuary-like 
mouth of Christiana Creek permits the as- 
acent of vessels to Wilmington. The Delaware 
coast of Delaware Bay and the estuary of Dela- 
ware River offer few advantages in the way 
of harbors. Portions of the shore are marshy, 
and the only good harbors are at Lewes, Wil- 
mington, and New Castle. The Delaware Break- 
water has been constructed at great expense 
near the mouth of the bay, in order to remedy 
somewhat this deflcieney of safe harbors On 
tile southern border of the State there is an 
area of swamp land covering 70 square miles. 

On the Atlantic coast there are a number of 
shallow bays or lagoons separated from the 
ocean by sandy reefs; the shalloveness of their 
entrances, however, limits their usefulness. 
The largest bays are Rehoboth and Indian River 
bays, which have a common outlet known as 
Indian River Inlet, which permits navigation 
by vessels drawing less than six feet of water. 

Climate and Soil. Situated on east 
coast of the continent, Delaware has a tem- 
perate climate, with a considerable range of 
temperature and an ample rainfall. 

The average annual temperature is about 55® 
F., varying from 56® at the extreme south to 
about 52® at the extreme north. The average 
daily range of temperature, or difference be- 
tween the highest and lowest temperatures dur- 
ing 24 hours, is from 16* F, to 20® F. The 
highest summer temperature on record is 103® 
F. and the lowest winter temperature —17® F.i 
even in midsummer the temperature has de- 
scended to 60* F. On the average August day 
the temperature risMss to about 85® F., and on 


the averi^e Janua^ day the temperatere de- 
scends to 25® P. In the fall frc^ts f^dom 
occur before October 10 and may not weur 
until about November 1, while in the spring 
they may occur as late as the latter part of 
ApriL The advent of spring (i.e., the awaken- 
iiq^ of plant life) occurs on the average about 
the end of March. 

The annual rainfall is, on the avera^, from 
40 to 45 inches over the State as a whole, but 
is slightly greater on the coast than inland. 
The rainfall is rather evenly distributed over 
the whole year, although there seems to be 
somewhat less precipitation in late fall and 
early winter than at other seasons of the year. 
Damaging droughts are not infrequent, but 
killing droughts are unknown. Heavy rainfalls 
take place, sometimes an avera^ month’s rain- 
fall occurs in a single day, but damaging rain- 
storms are rare. Thunderstorms and hail- 
storms are most frequent from May to August. 
The prevailing winds are from the northwest 
from October to May, from the southwest in 
June and July, and variable during the inter- 
vening spring and fall months. 

The soils of Delaware are dependent on the 
underlying g€»ological formations from which 
they are derived, those of the north in the 
piedmont plateau belt coming from the imder- 
iying crystalline rocks and presenting consider- 
able variation on account of the diversity of 
their mineral constituents. They possess much 
less importance from an agricultural stand- 
point than those farther south derived from 
the sedimentary deposits comprising the coastal 
plain. Several well-marked t^’pes have been 
described, the moat important being the Sassa- 
fras loam, which occupies the high levels of the 
Wicomico terrace, this soil being well adapted 
for wheat, corn, and tomatoes, and also afford- 
ing largely the soil on which the famous peach 
orchards of Delaware and Maryland are lo- 
cated. Another important soil is the Norfolk 
sand, covering large areas on both the W^icomico 
and Talbot terraces and being chiefly employed 
for the production of early truck crops, includ- 
ing vegetables and small fruits not only in 
Delaware but throughout the coastal plain dis- 
trict from Long Island to Cape Hatteras. The 
Portsmouth sand, formed under similar condi- 
tions but where the country is less well drained, 
is well adapted for late truck crops. Many 
other soil types, including the Elkton clay, 
Susquehanna clay, and gravel, occupy smaller 
areas, but are of much less importance from 
an agricultural standpoint. The important 
soils described above are derived directly from 
the underlying Pleistocene formations, while 
the latter are in part derived from the sub- 
jacent Cretaceous beds. 

Geology and Mineralogy. The northern 
part of the State has been already described as 
falling within the area of the piedmont plateau, 
this district being underlain 1^ crystalline rocks 
of various kinds, both of s^imentary and erup- 
tive origin ; the former consisting of gneiss, mica 
schist, and lim^tone, and the latter of granite, 
sporhyolite, serpentine, and gabbro with dikes 
of |)^gniatite and diabase. Overlying this pied- 
mont plateau complex of crystalline roeks are 
the coastal-plain formations which comprise rep- 
resentatives of the Cretaceous and Pleistocene 
periods. The strata are for the most part unixm- 
solidated and consist of marls, days, ^mda, and 
gravels, the total thickne^i of the deposite in eer- 





tap |»rto of the area hmmg le^ Hmn 1000 feet. 
Clays stutaole for taie ma&ufactore of bmk and 
terra «itt% pd kaolin, are found in the vicin- 
ity of Wilmingtcui. A ^ali arm of granite 
omurs nmr this city, from wliich building stem© 
and rc«d matarial are quarried, and some feld- 
spar has been extracted. Glass sand, mark, 
and bogdron ore are known to form extansive 
deposits. 

Minin g. The mineral r^ources of the State 
are limit^ to its quarries, its clay, mnd, and 
gravel pits, ap its mineral waters. All of 
these are of little importance compared W’ith 
tho^ of other States. The total mineral pro- 
duction of Delaware in 1912 was valued at 
$425,360, of which $193,074 was represented by 
the output of the stone quarries and $162,216 
by the clay products. 

Agriculture. Delaware ranks forty-seventh 
in both area and population among the States. 
Although a considerable portion of its popula- 
tion lives in a manufacturing centre, it is a 
distinctly agricultural State. As most of it is 
part of the Atlantic coastal plain, as a whole 
it is level and easily tilled. Between 1900 and 
1910 there was an increase of 9.5 per cent in 
population, while the number of farm^ increased 
11.9 per cent. In the same p'^riod there was a 
decrease of over 2.6 per cent in the acreage of 
farm land and a decrease of 5.4 per cent in 
the improved land in farms. The total number 
of farms m the State in 1910 was 10,836, com- 
pared with 9687 in 1900. Of an approximate 
area of 1,257,600 acres, there were in farms, 
in 1910, 1,038,866 acres, compared with 1,066,- 
228 in 1900. The improv{*d land in farms in 
1910 amounted to 713,5.38 acres, compared with 
754,010 acres in 1900, a decrease of 40,472 acres 
in the decade. The average acres per farm de- 
creased from llO.l in 1900 to 95 9 in 1910. 
The total value ot farm property which includes 
land, buildings, implements and machinery, 
domestic animals, poultry and bet*8, was $63,- 
179,201, in 1910, conjpared with the value in 
1900 of $40,697,654, an increase in the decade of 
$22 .481, .547, or 55.2 per cent. The average 
value of all property per farm in 1910 was 
$5830, compared with $4201 in 1900, while 
the average value of land per acre increased 
from $22 29 in 1900 to $33.63 in 1910. 

Of all the farms in the State in 1910 (10,- 
836), 6301 were operated by owners and man- 
agers and 4535 1^ tenants About 42 out of each 
100 farms were operated by tenants. In 1890 
and in 1900 the proportion was even higher; 
in the latter year it amounted to slightly more 
than 50. The fluctuations in the number and 
proportion of farmers who are tenants arise 
mainly from the changes among the share ten- 
ants. * The number of cash tenants has increased 
slowly since 1880. Share and share-cash ten- 
ancy," on the other hand, increased rather rap- 
idly for 20 years, but decreased ccmsiderably 
during the decade 1900-10, and among colored 
farmers the proportion increased slightly. 

Of the owned farms in 1910, numbering 
6178, 3817 were free from mortgage, while 
2264 were mortgaged. The total amount of 
the mortgage debt was $3,068,721, while the 
value of the land and building mortgaged was 
$8,801,976. The average debt per farm was 
$1518 in 1910, compart with $2147 in 1890, 
while Die average equity per farm in 1910 was 
^837 in 1910 and $2728 in 1890. 

Over half the farms in the State are between 


50 and 174 acr^ la mm, aad amrly three- 
fourths are between tO and 174 mtm, ^igh^ 
over nine-tentiis of the lam q^m^atom la 1910 
were wMtas and af^rly wne-^th colored. Tke 
total number of native white farinws was 
9504, and of n^o and other non-white, 1^. 
The foreign-bom white farmers numl^red 410, 
of whom nearly one-tiiiid were bom in 
Germany, 

The total value of the crops in 1909 was 
$9,121,80*), ^inst $6,275,360 in 1899. Combing 
acreage of crops was 438,522, rcprcsmtiiig 6l,i 
per cent of the total Improvi^d land in farms 
(713,538 acrt*sl. The general character of the 
agricultural products is indicated by the fact that 
about one-half, or 51.4 per cent of the total 
value, in 1909 was contributed by the cereals; 
about one-fifth by potatoes and other vegetables, 
and about one-eighth by hay and forage; the 
remainder, representing 15.6 per c«mt of the total, 
consisUnl chiefly of small fruits, forest products, 
orchard fruits," and nuts. The following table 
gives the acreage, production, and value of the 
principal ert)pa in 1913 and in 1909. The figures 
for 1913 are estimates by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, while those for 
1909 are from the thirteenth census. 




Aorea^fe 

l*rmi bu 

Value 

Corn 

1913 

1909 

197.000 

188,755 

6.206,000 

4,839.548 

ta.662.000 

2.903.442 

Wheat 

1913 

ItKW 

133.000 

111.215 

1,6.18.000 

1.643,672 

1,441,000 

1,607,539 

Oats 

1913 

1909 

4,000 ! 
4,226 

122,000 

98,239 

62,000 
51 .022 

Rye 

1913 

1909 

1.000 
1.017 ; 

14,000 

11,423 

11,000 

8,169 

Potatoes 

1913 

1909 

11,000 
9,703 ; 

957,000 

1 880,360 

718,000 

463.400 

Sweet potatoes i 
and yams 

1913 1 
1909 j 

5,000 ^ 
j 5.229 1 

675.000 

733,746 

405,000 

276,679 

Hay 

1913 i 
1909 1 

i 72.000 
! 80.669 

1 94.000* 

103,.575 

i 

1,476,000 

1,174,473 


* Toiw. 


The leading crops in the order of their im- 
portance are corn, wheat, hay and forage, po- 
tatoes, and flwwt potatoes and yams. Potatoes, 
sweet potatoes and yams, and dry peas are the 
only crops outside of cereals and hay and forage 
which have any conmderable acreage. There 
has been a considerable fluctuation in the acre- 
age of corn. In the last 30 years the decrease 
in the acn^ge of oats has been marked. The 
acreage of wheat, on the other hand, has made 
a considerable gain since 1879, though it de- 
creased slightly during the decade 1900-10. 
The acreage of hay ana forage nearly doubled 
in the same period, and that of sweet potato<-s 
and yams more tlian doubled. The State is an 
important producer of orchard and tropical 
fruits. The total value of these in 1909 was 
$199,766, and the quantity produced was 309,- 
274 bushels. The production of orchard fruits 
greatly decr^s^d in the decade 1899-1909, while 
the production of grapes increased. The value 
of all orchard fruits in 1899 was 1^63,000, 
while t\w value of grapes increased from $31,- 
701 in 1899 to $43,967 in 1909. The most im- 
portant of the orchard fruits is i^plmi, of 
which tiiere were grown 183,094 bushels in 
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190§, with a value of $115,371. Pears ranked 
next in value, with 105,357 bushels, valued at 
$62,022; peaches and nectarines, 16,722 bushels, 
valued at $21,402. Other fruits of less im- 
portance are plums, prunes, and quinces. Of 
much grt^ter value than the orchard fruits are 
small fruits. There were produced of these, 
in 1009, 14,425,200 quarts, valued at $649,732. 
Btrawberries are by far the most important of 
the small fruits. Tlie production in 1900 was 
12,730,265 quarts, valued at $569,354. Black- 
berries and dewberries rank next in value. The 
total acreage of small fruits in 1909 was 8687, 
a decrease from 10,599 in 1899. The value 
of all vegetables other than potatoes and sweet 
potatoes and yams in 1909 was $1,102,620. 
'J"he raising of flowers and plants and nursery 
products is of the same importance. The total 
output in 1909 was valued at $1 10,486. 

Idve Stock and Dairy Products. The total 
value of the live stock on the farms of the 
State in 1910 was $6,817,000. This includes 
domestic animals, poultry, and bees. The cattle 
numbered .54,086, witli a value of $1,648,333; 
horses, 33,065, valued at $3,451,791; mules, 6935, 
valnefl at $764,133; swine, 40,260, valued at 
$337,010; sheep, 7806, valued at $36,808. The 
total number of hiwls of all kinds nas 876,081, 
valued at $560,146. The estimati's of live stock 
on Jan. 1, 1014, as given by the United States 


000, valued at $597,0(K1; hOTaes, 35, OW), valued 
at $3,710,0W; mul€«, 6000, valued at $756, OW. 
The numter of dairy cows on April 15, 1910, was 
35,708. The milk sold in 1910 was 4,425,909 
gallons, valued at $665,953. The butter sold 
amounted to 1,024,945 pounds, valued at ^77,- 
202. The total value of milk, cream, and butter 
fat sold, and butter and cheese made, in 19W 
was $1,080,497. 

Porest Inducts. — ^There were 5429 farms in 
the State in 1909 which reported forest prod- 
ucts, the total value of such products being 
$346,062, as compared with $250,481 in 1899. 
Of the value in 1909, $180,061 was reported 
as that of products used or to be used on the 
farms themselves, $101,814 as that of prod- 
ucts sold or for sale, and $64,187 as the amount 
received for standing timber. Forest products 
not produced on farms are not included in these 
figures. 

Manufactures. Although, as noted above, the 
chief industry of the State is agriculture, its 
manufacturing interests are important. The 
transportation facilities of Delaware are ex- 
cellent, as no part of the State is removed from 
navigable water, and its location gives it direct 
railroad connection with the large railway sys- 
tems m the East. There is but one city having 
a population of over 10,000, Wilmington, with 
a population of 87,411. The following table 


COMPARATIVE SUMMARY FOR 1909 AND 1904 

THIS- STATE — ALU. INDUSTRIES COMBINED VND SELECTED INDUSTRIES 





PERSONS ENOAOED 
INDUSTRT 

IN 

1 

1 




Cost of 
mate- 
rials 

Value 

of 

prod- 

ucts 

^ Value 
added 

1 by 
manu- 
j fac- 
ture 

! 

INDUSTRT 

i 

C’cnsus 

Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 

Total 

Pro- 

prie- 

tors 

and 

firm 

Bala- , 
Tied 
em- , 
ploy- I 

IVage 1 
earn- 
ers 1 
(aver- i 
age 

1 Prl- 
' mary 
horse 
power 

Capital 

Salaries 

Wages 





bers 

1 

ber) 1 


Expr^sed in thousands 

STATE— All indua- 
trlea 

1909 
1904 i 

72h 

1 6.U 

1 

23,984 

30,567 

722 

641 

2,024 ' 
1.451 j 

31,238 

18,475 

52.779 j 
49,490 

$60,906 
50,926 1 

$2,322 

1,629 

$10,296 $30,938 
8,158 24,884 

$52,840 1 
41.160 

$21,902 

16,276 

C annlag and preserving 

won ’ 

19(14 

77 

1 59* 

1 1.556 
1,122 

103 

8t> 

84 i 
37 1 

1,369 

999 

1 1,725 
; 1,274 

1 520 
1,005 

41 

18 

273 1 
187 j 

1,553 

1,031 

2,106 

1 1,466 

553 

425 

Cars and gciipral shop 
ronstructlon and re- 
pairs b\ aieatn-rail- 
road oompaalm 

i‘«>y 

jyu4 

1 .1 

! 3 

1 (t29 
1.430 


104 i 
89 

1 

1..525 

1,341 

' 1 835 
, 1.345 

1.635 

1,010 

99 

82 

1,147 1 
815 1 

1,943 

649 

3,251 

1,558 

1,308 

909 

Cars, atearo-rallroad, 
not including opera- 
tions of rallrmtd eora- 
panlffis , . 

lono 

10114 

1 A 

^ fi'i 

1 .N.37 
1.6«1 


158 ! 
102 : 

1.679 

1,559 

i 

3.388 

1.717 

1 .3,497 

2,707 

185 

112 

1.131 
1,031 1 

1.913 

1,942 

3,628 
; 3,600 

1.715 

1,668 

Flour-mill and grist- 
mill products 

1009 

1904 

1 

244 

214 

86 

65 

19 
12 j 

139 

1 137 

^ 3.349 
> 2,827 

672 ' 
484 

14 

8 

1 

57 ' 

58 i 

^ 1,500 

1 1,315 

1,752 

1,537 

252 

222 

Foundry and roachlne- 
(edaop produotB 

1909 

1904 

37 
! 33 

2.53S 

2.630 

21 

16 

307 ’ 
286 

' 2 210 

1 2.328 

* 4,270 
3,635 

7,401 

7.163 

394 

327 

1,247 ^ 
1.195 

1 2,402 

2,246 

4,781 ^ 
4,484 

2,379 

2.238 

Iron and steel, steel 
works and rolling 
mills 

1909 

1904 

! 5 

5 

785 

l,H6 


75 

91 

710 

1.055 

: 4,912 
10.310 

2,107 

6.280 

92 

1U3 

416 

412 

' 1,059 

j 940 

1,715 

1.597 

656 

667 

neather. tanned, eur- 
rl«l, and finished 

1909 

1904 

Id 
i 20 

3,241 

3,046 

12 

18 

184 

192 

3,045 

2.836 

’ 4 417 
' 5,377 

8,249 

6.646 

351 

251 

1,367 

1,176 

8,147 

7,911 

12.079 

10,251 

3.9.32 

2.340 

I.uinber wwi timber 
products . . 

II 

! 116 
; 94 

1,369 

786 

148 

113 

47 

18 

1,174 

655 

3,767 

3,037 

1 1,048 

551 

23 

I ® 

330 

196 

. 608 

J 405 

1 1,312 

1 857 

704 

452 

Paper and wood pulp 

1909 
i 1904 

6 

6 

599 

575 

’ 4 

6 

49 

22 

546 

547 

4.318 

5.115 

3.314 

3.176 

61 

1 70 

310 

252 

1 1,587 

1.270 

1 2,292 

i,m5 

705 
i 635 

Shlphtilldlng, Includ- 
ing boatbuilding 

* 1909 
j 19P4 

: 10 

! 10 

1,411 

1,193 

8 

11 

164 
} 60 

1.239 

1.123 

3.582 

1.512 

2.8S8 

2.680 

^ 181 

t 92 

697 

563 

9S1 
i 895 

1 1.990 
1,781 

1 

1 1,009 

886 


* ]^ol'a<}tag statisttos fiN- oae estsiaishmeat, to diselonme <a lodlTiatHa operatbms. 


Department of Agiieulture, was as follows: gives the most important facts relative to 
cattle, other than milch cows, 19,000, valued at manufactures in the State in 1909, compared 
$555,000; milch cows, 39.000, valued at $2,028,- with 1004. Only such industries as had a pw^- 
000; sheep, 8000, valu^l at $41,000; swine, 68,- uct valued at $1,000,0M or over in 1000 are 





From tills UhU it wifl be noted that 
there were, in 1909, 7t6 maBufaetiiring estab- 
MshB]^»tg which gaw eroployment to an aver- 
age oi 23,984 persona during' the year and paid 
out $12,618,000 in salari^ and adages. The 
prodi9?te of these establish ments were valued 
at $52,840,000, to produce which matoriala 
costing $30, 938, (KM) were utilized. The value 
added by manufacture was thus $21,902,000, 
which figure best represents the net wealth 
created by manufacturing operations during tlie 
ymr. 

In general, this table brings out the fact 
that the manufacturing industru^i as a whole 
showed a considerable increase in the period 
1904-09. During this period the nunibtr of 
establishments increased 15.1 per cent, and the 
average number of wage earners 15 per cent, 
wiiile the value of products increamd 28.4 
per cent and the value addtd by manufacture 
34.6 per cent. The moat important indufttnes, 
in the order of their importance, are those ct»ii- 
nected with the manufacture of leather, tlms^e 
relating to foundry and machine-shop products, 
cars and steam railroads, paper and wood 
pulp, canning and preserving, shipbuilding, 
flour and gristmill products, iron and .steel, 
steel work-^ and rolling millH. and lumber and 
timber products. The leather industry shcnud 
a greater rate of increase from 1904 to 1909 
in tlie value added by manufacture than any 
other of the specified industries. The steam- 
railroad repair shops and the canning and 
pTeser\ing industry also ^howed remarkable in- 
creases both in value of priKiutts and in \alue 
added by manufacture. The total nuuilM r oi 
persons engaged in the manufacturing indus- 
tries in 1909 was 23,084. Of tbesc, 21.2.18 
were w'age eainers. The male wage eaniiTS 
numbered 17,505, and the female 3733. There 
were .529 wage earners under 16 years of age, 
of whom 300 were male and 221) female. Nearly 
all the wonmn and children are cmploved in 
canning and preserving. For the great major- 
ity of wage earners the pre\ ailing hours of 
labor range from 54 to 60 hours a week, or 
from 9 to 10 hours a day, only 8 per cent of the 
total employed in estaldishments working less 
than 9 hours a day and only 4.5 i>er cent m 
estahhbhraents working more than 10 liours 
a day. 

The manufacturing industries arc largely 
centralized in the city of Wilmington. In 1909, 
72 per cent of the total value of products was 
reported from this city, and 69 per cent of 
the average number of wage earners wfre em- 
ployed there. Between 1899 and 1909 the dis- 
triks outside of Wilmington gained bliglitly 
more in the value of manufactures than did 
the citv itself. This is due to the fact that 
two of * the largest and most important indus- 
tries — canning and preserving and lumber and 
timber products — are conducted entirely out- 
side of Wilmington. 

Fisheries, llie fisheries of Delaware are not 
important. The value of the products for tiie 
Tear ending Dec. 31, 1908, wa.s only $541,200. 
Of this the largest in point of value and amount 
was menhaden. The value of this fish taken 
was $151,790, and the amount 59,815,400 
pounds. Next in order of importance were 
oysters, of which 154,600 bushels with a value 
of $111,990 were taken. Of oysters for seeding 
purposes, 193,200 bushels, valued at $56,6^, 
were eai^t. Following in order of importance 


were shad» ^300 pounds, valued at 
squeteague, w s«a trout^ 2,590,000 
valued at $29,190; crab^ 8^78,300 fmuuds, 
valued at $13,390. iunong other fish muglit 
are striped bass and catfish. In 1908 there 
were 65 ves^ls emplojfd in the fisheries of th« 
Btato, and these were valued at $679,565. The 
number of independent fishermen were 853, and 
the wage-earning fishermen employed num- 
bered 903. 

Transportation. The State has good facili- 
ties for transportation, botii by land and by 
water. Two important railnmds pass through it, 
the I’ennsvlvauia slid the Baltimore and Ohio. 
Ihe Wilmington ami Northern Railroad is 
leased by tlie Philadelphia and Reading Bail- 
way Company. The longest mileage is that of 
the Peniisyhania road, which has 275 wiles, 
flic total railway mileage in 1913 was almut 
4(10. There is no Rtato railway commission. 
The CheHiipeake and Delaware bays are con- 
nected by a canal 13’ g miles long, 66 fwt wide, 
and 10 feet deep. This aork was completed in 
1889 at a cost of $2,253,060. Wihunigtoii has 
coii'-ificrablc coastwise trafiic, and it is a cus- 
toms district, 'llie city is connectod with New 
York by a line of steamers. In rwent jears 
the government Ima made appropriations for 
improving Wilmington harbor and for dredging 
a channel m seveial of the lar|ipn streams of 
the State. A iimhMve breakwater at Lewes was 
begun in 1837 and was ecmipleted in 1869 at 
a lost of over $2,060,000. The mileage of 
<b*«'trie railvvavs on Dee. 31, 1S)12, was 110.37. 

Banks. There were on June 14, 1913, 25 
national linnks in Delaware. These had a capi- 
tal of .$ 1 , 689 , 600 , deposits suhjiat to clieck of 
$8,224,006. There w«re also four State hanks 
with a capital of $520,000, deposits suhjeet to 
i iieck of $1,514,083, and savings depoaits 
anumnling to $625,:i4.'». (hi .hine 4, 1912, there 
were two savings hanks vvitli 33,.575 depositors 
and deposits amounting to $10,800,113. In ad- 
dition thiTe were 16 loan am! tiust companies 
with deposits sulijeet to clnvk amounting to 
$7,705,193 and savings deposits amounting to 
$957,408. 

Population. The population of Di‘lawarc 
from 1790 is as follows. 1790, 59,000; 1820, 
72.700, 1H,>0, 91,500, 1860, 112,200; 1870, 

125,000, IKHO, 146,(500, 1890, 108,500; 1900, 
184,700; 1910, 202,.322. Ihe estimated popula- 
tion ill 1914 was 209,817. Ihe ratio of increase 
in the decade 1900 -10 was 9.5 per as eom- 
jiared with 21 per cent fur the cntiic country. 
The white populntioii in 1910 was 171,102, eom- 
pared with 1551,977 in 1900. The negro popu- 
lation m 1910 was 31,181, corapartsl with 30,697 
in 1900. The native-born popul«ti<in m 1910 
was 184.830 and the foreign-born 17,492. Of 
the white population. 127,809 were of native 
parentage, 17,506 of foreign parentage, and 8.107 
of mixe4;I parentage. Wilmington is the only 
city in the State having over 25,000 inhabitants 
Its population in 1910 was 87,411, compared 
with 76,508 in 1900. Other cities with their 
populations m 1010 and 1900 are Dover (the 
capital), 3720, 3229 j Milford, 2603, 2500; New 
C:a8tle, 3351, 3380. 

Eduoation. Educational conditions in the 
State are far from satisfactory, hut the people 
and the Legislature have evidernyd a determina- 
tion to remedy them. The l.Hegislatur# of 1907 
passed a compulsory education law by whieh all 
children between the ages of 7 and 14 are re- 
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quired to be sent to i^hool. This law was 
amended in IW. The Ij^slatnre of 1911 
abolished the ex.isting State Board of Education 
and established a new State board with wider 
powers. This board is composed of seven mem- 
bers, who serve without compensation. The 
T^slature of 1013 gave the Governor the 
power to appoint a State Commi^ioner of Edu- 
cation who would also be the s^retary of the 
State Board of Education. The t^rm of this 
officer is for two years, and the first appoint- 
ment made was on May 1, 1913. Hie present 
law under which the public sehools are adminis- 
tered dates from 1898. Successive legislatures 
since that time have amended these laws. Pro- 
vision has been made for the establishment of 
free public libraries in schools and for moral 
and humane education. Measures have also 
been passed providing for the improvement of 
schoolhouses for colored children and for the 
consolidation and uniting of school districts for 
colored people. Although there are no normal 
sehools in the State, provision is made for the 
attendance of a certain number of persons at 
normal schools in other States. 

Authoritative statistics in regard to school 
enrollment, attendance, etc., are not available 
for a date later than 1910. In that year the 
total school population between the ages of 6 
and 20 was 57,032. The total number of per- 
sons attending school in the same year was 
35,304. Of these 23,789 were of native white 
parentage, 5103 of foreign-born or mixed par- 
entage, and 6815 negroes 

Out of a population of 103,080 of 10 years of 
age or over, in 1910, 13,240, or 8.1 per cent, 
were illiterate. In 1900 the number was 17,531 
and the percentage 12. Among persons of na- 
tive parentage there were 3362, or 3.3 per cent, 
illiterates in 1010, while for the negro popula- 
tion the total number of illiterates in 1010 was 
6345, or 25 6 per cent. The illiterates among 
the negroes in 1000 numbered 8967, or 38.1 per 
cent, of the colored population. In 1912 there 
were 23 public high schools, with total enroll- 
ment of 1028 white and 177 colored students. 
The average length of the school term in 1910 
was 172.5. In the same year there were 993 
teachers employed, of whom 857 were women 
and 136 men. The average monthly salary of 
men teachers in 1010 was $78.40, and for women 
teachers $38.76. The total amount expended 
for schools in the same year was about $600,000. 
The only institutions for higher education are 
•Delaware College for men at Newark, St. 
Joseph’s Industrial School (Roman Catholic) 
at Clayton, and a State College for Colored 
Students at Dover. The last-named institutions 
are both for colored students. 

Clmrities and Corrections. The State has 
no board in direct supervision of charitable and 
correctional institutions. Tlie list of such insti- 
tutions which are partially supported by appro- 
priations by the State or county are as follows: 
State Hospital for the Insane, Parnhurst; New 
Castle County Hospital, Parnhurst*, Ferris In- 
dustrial School, Marshalltonj Delaware Indus- 
trial School for Girls, Wilmington; Delaware 
Orphans* Home for Colored Children, State 
Road. Thi^e are in addition several private 
institutions which receive appropriations from 
county or State, These include the Home for 
Aged Women at Wilmington, the Crittenton 
Home at Wilmington, and the Home for Friend- 
less Children at Wilmington. Supervision of 


the blind in the State is in the hands uf fihe 
Delaware Commission for the Blind. There are, 
in addition to these, private hospitals and other 
institutions. A large part of the supervision of 
the public and semipublic institutions is in the 
bands of the Associated Charities at Wilming- 
ton. The Legislature of 1911 provided for the 
appointment by judges of the Superior Court of 
a probation officer to act for the ivhole Slate 
and for a juvenile court at Wilmington. Com- 
missions were appointed by the same legislature 
to report on child labor. This report was made 
to the Legislature of 1913, and a measure was 
enacted regulating the hours of labor for fe- 
males, making a maximum of 10 hours per day 
or 55 hours per week in certain employments. 

Militia. The organized militia «>mpri^ one 
regiment of infantry and one detachment of 
sanitary troops. The enlisted men on Jan. 1, 
1913, numbered 441, and the officers 41. The 
designation is the Organized Militia of Delaware. 

Finance. The report of the State Treasurer 
for the fiscal year 1913 shows receipts from all 
sources for that year of $676,953, The dis- 
bursements for the same period were $707,158. 
At the beginning of the fiscal year there was a 
balance of $92,347, leaving a balance at the end 
of the fiscal year 1913 of $61,749. The chief 
sources of revenue are licenses and fees from 
clerks of the peace, insurance and banking de- 
partment, railroads, State corporation and 
franchise taxes, and the collateral inheritance 
tax. The chief expenditures are for education, 
charities, State institutions, highways, executive 
and judicial departments, public health, agricul- 
ture, legislature, and public defense. The landed 
debt of the State at the end of the fiscal year 
1913 was $826,785. The Legislature of 1911 
appointed a revenue and tax commission which 
was to report to the Legislature of 1913. A 
revenue law passed in tlie same session requires 
manufacturers to pay for an annual license and 
make an annual report. 

Religion. The leading religious denomina- 
tions are the Methodist Episcopal, Roman Cath- 
olic, Presbyterian, Protestant Episcopal, and 
Baptist. Wilmington is the see of the Protestant 
Episcopal diocese of Delaware and of the Roman 
Catholic diocese of Wilmington. 

Government. Delaware has been governed 
under four constitutions. The first was adopted 
in 1776, the second in 1792, the third in 1831, 
and the present in 1897. The last named has 
been several times amended, but the amendments 
are not of great importance. Amendments may 
be proposed in the Senate or House of Repre- 
sentatives, and if two-thirds of each House vote 
for such amendment it must be published three 
months before the next general election. If the 
General Assembly next held after this election 
^rees to the amendment by a two-thirds vote, 
it becomes a part of the' constitution. The 
General Assembly by a two-thirds vote has the 
power to provide for the submission to the elec- 
tors at the ^neral election next thereafter the 
question “Shall there be a convention to revise 
the constitution and amend the same?” If a 
majority of electors voting on the question shall 
decide in favor of a convention, the General 
Assembly at its next session shall provide for 
the election of delegates to such a convention 
at the next general election. 

Lesnslatire. — ^The legislative power of Hie 
State is vested in the General A^mbly, «xm- 
sisting of the Senate and House of Repiraente- 
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He HfHiae ef EepreseBt&MTc^ is mm- 
pc^ed of 3$ members dii^n for two ^ars. The 
Senate is com|K)sed of 17 manbers who are 
chosaa for four y^g. The I^slatare meets 
biennially. 

Sxecuhve , — ^Execntive officers include Gover' 
nor, lieutenant Governor, Attorney-Cksieral, In- 
surance Commissioner, State Treasurer, and Audi- 
tor of Accounts. The terms of the Governor and 
Lieutenant Governor, Attorney-General, and In- 
surance Commissioner are four y^rs, and those 
of the State Treasurer and Auditor of Accounts 
are two years. The Governor may not be a 
candidate a third time for office. 

Loml and Mumctpaf Government — ^The him- 
dred, or township, is the unit of local govern- 
ment. The city of Wilmington is governed by 
a modified-commission form of government, in- 
cluding the initiative and referendum. This 
was authorized by the Legislature of 1907. 
Sheriffs are elected for a term of four years 
and pe not eligible for a second term. 

Prior to 1913 there was a primary law which 
applied onlv to Xew Castle County.* The I^fCgis- 
lature of that year extended this* law to Kent 
and Sussex counties, thereby covering the entire 
State. Tliis primary law provides for the nomi- 
nations of county officials, members of the 
General Assembly, and the election of delegates 
to the respective party nominating conventions. 

Judiciary — The judicial powers of the State 
are vested in a supreme court, a superior court, 
a court of chancery, an orphans' court, a court 
of oyer and terminer, a court of general ses- 
sions, and a registers’ court. There are six 
State judges, one of wiiom is chancellor, one 
chief justice, and the other four associate jus- 
tices. The chancellor, chief justice, and asso- 
ciate justices are appointed by the Governor 
and confirmed by the Senate, The term of ser- 
vice IS 12 years. By an amendment adopted in 
1913 the chief justice and the four associate 
justices compose the supreme court, the court of 
general sessions, and the court of oyer and 
terminer. The chancellor presides over the court 
of chancery. The orphans’ court in each county 
consists of a chancellor and a resident associate 
judge of the county. 

Suffrage and Elections . — Every male citizen 
of the age of 21 years and over who has been a 
resident for one year next preceding an elec- 
tion and for the last three months a resident of 
the county and for the last 30 days a resident 
of the hundred, or election district, in which he 
may offer to vote and in which he shall have 
been registered, is entitled to vote. Each voter, 
however, is required to be able to read the con- 
stitution of the State in the English language 
and to write his name. Prior to 1907 each 
voter at the time of his r^istration was re- 
quired to pay a fee of fl for the use of the 
county wherein the rq^stration was made. The 
Legislature in the year noted passed an amend- 
ment abolishing this provision. ^ 

General elections are held biennially on the 
Tuesday next after the first Monday in the 
month of November. The Legislature has passed 
several measures providing for the i^creiy and 
purity of the ballot. The constitution conteins 
strong provisions a^inst giving or reiving 
bribes for voting. 

tTig favry. The aboriginal inhabitants of the 
region l«longed to the Lenni Lenape family, but 
Iroquois hunting parties frequently traversed 
the wuntry, He name ^^Ltelaware’’ was first 


applied to to® hay wMto Ijsatd d« la Wwr 
entered in l#ll, M^, a Itoteh ^nlorer, built 
Fort Nassau n^r toe site of Phili^lpbia in 
1023, and in 1081 a Dutto company, headed by 
De Vrm, established a colony on l^w«» 
near Cape H^lopen, which toe Indians de- 
stroyed. In 1038 Swedes erected a fart om 
Christiana Creek, named the wuntey New 
Sweden, and subscwiuetitly establitot^ a militaiy 
post on the island of Tinnieimi, below Phila- 
delphia. The Dutch wmsidered this an invasion 
of their territoiy and set up Fort Casimir, near 
the site of the jpresent Kew' Castle. A settile- 
ment on the Delaware, made in 1041 near the 
present site of Salem, N. J., by a colony fr^ 
New Haven, existed for only two years* After 
1042 the Swedes and the Dutch came into open 
conflict. The Swedes took Fort Casimir in 
1054, but were driven out in the following year 
by the Dutch, who seized the whole country. 
When New Netherlands came into the posses- 
sion of the English, the settlements on the 
Delaware were claimed both by the Duke of 
York and by Lord Baltimore. In 1083 William 
Penn rectuved the territory in fee from the Duke 
of York and effwted a compromise with Lord 
Baltimore, and for 20 years Delaware was gov- 
erned as a part of Pennsylvania under the name 
of the “Territories or Tliree Lower Counties on 
the Delaware,” each county sending six repre- 
sentatives to the GiUieral *As«emUly. In 1703 
Delaware established a separate logmiature, but 
continued to acknowledge the authority of the 
Governor of Pennsylvania till the Revolution, 
In the War of Indeuendenee the “Blue Hen’s 
Chickens,” as the Delaw'are volunteers were 
called, rendered efficient service. The State was 
the first to ratify the Federal Constitution, Dec. 
7, 1787. 

Though a slaveholding State, Delawars re- 
mained faithful to the Union in 1801 and con- 
tributed nearly 14,000 traqis to the Federal 
armies. In the southern part of the State, how- 
ever, the Confederate sentiment was strong, and 
large numbers w-ent to join tlie forces of the 
South. The Fourteenth Amendment was de- 
nounced by the laigislature, and tliough no for- 
cible attempts were made, as in the South, to 
hamper the negroes in the exercise of their 
newly acquired civil and political rights, the 
feeling of race hatred prevailed for a long time 
after the war. 

The period since 1865 has witnessed a re- 
markable growth of the railway system, the de- 
velopment of the fruit industry, and the rise of 
Wilmington as a shipbuilding and manufactur- 
ing centre. The rapid growth of Wilmington in 
population since 1873 has created great opposi- 
tion to the prevailing system of representation 
in the Legislature as being unfair to the inhab- 
itants of that city. This is owing to the fact 
that the State repreaentetives are apportioned 
arbitrarily among the three counties, with the 
result that New Castle County, containing the 
city of 'Wilmington, with an Industrial popula- 
tion one and a half times that of the agricul- 
tural counties of Sussex and Kent, has always 
been in a hopeless minority. From 1788 to 
18.52 Delaware was a Federal or Whig Btate in 
national elections excepting in 1820, when it 
cast its vote for Monroe. Since 1852 it has been 
a Democratic State with the exception of the 
years 1B72, 1896, 1900, 1904, and 1908. In State 
politics it was consistently Democratic from 186.5 
to 1809. The Bepubllean party in the latter 
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year won a ma|ority in tlie State Legislatnre, 
and from that time, witk the exception of short 
periods, was in political control of the State 
until 1913. The period from 1898 to 1906 was 
marked by one of the most remarkable instances 
of the domination of a political party by one 
man that has occurred in the history of the 
United States. In consequence of the political 
ambitions of J. Edvrard Addieks (q.v,), the Re- 
publican party in the State was disrupted and 
corruption of the Lc^gislature and electorate be- 
came notorious throughout the country. In 
the struggle between Addicks and the opposing 
faction tile Legislature was several times dead- 
locked, and from 1901 to 1903 the State was 
without representation in the United States 
Senate. Kot until June 13, 1906, when Henry A. 
J)u Font, representing the Regular Republicans, 
was elected to the Senate, did Addicks abandon 
the attempt to control the politics of the State 
and to have himself elected to the Senate. On 
the expiration of the term of Senator Allee in 
1007, llarry A. Richardson was elected Senator. 

In the presidential election of 1908 Taft re- 
ceived 23,014 votes and Bryan 22,071. In the 
presidential eleition of 1912 Wilson received 
22.631 votes, Taft 15,997, and Roosevelt 8886. 
The Democrats eU*ct(*d all State officers except 
Governor, and elected also a majority of the 
Legislature, which insured the election of a 
Democrat as Senator in 1913 to succeed Senator 
Richardson. Willard Saulslmry was elected on 
Jan. 29, 1913, for the term expiring March 3, 

The question of li(jUor regulation has been a 
troulileHome one. Tiie local-option law’ divides 
tlie State into four districts, one of which in- 
cludes the city of Wilmington, another the rural 
part of New Castle County (in which is Wil- 
mington), and the others Kent and Sussex Coun- 
ties. In an elecdion held in 1007 two of these 
districts voted for no license, and the other two 
for license. In the city of Wilmington and in 
rural New Castle County license was successful; 
w'hile Kent and Sussex counties gave large ma- 
jorities to no license This resulted in the pro- 
hibition in these counties of all liquors except 
for sacramental and medicinal purposes. Suita 
brought to test the validity of the law’ under 
w^hich these eleetiona w’ere held resulted in a 
decision of the Supreme Court sustaining them 
m 1908. The Legislature of 1009 passed a 
measure providing for a resubraission of the 
question of lieensuig the sale of liquors in rural 
New Castle County, which, with Wilmington, 
voted in 1907 for license. At an election held 
in November, 1910, voters of the rural portion 
of New Castle County again voted for license by 
a majority of 748, thus all New Castle County 
remained license, while Kent and Sussex coun- 
ties continued no license. Tlie State has one 
Representative in Congress, and three votes in 
the Electoral College. 

Following is a list of the governors of the 
State from its first settlement to 1915: 

COLONIAL GOVERNORS 
(Si!9«dlih) 

Peter Miiiait . 1638-40 

Peter Holl^^er 1640-43 

lohaa Print# . . 1643-^ 

Joban (aetin«) , . 1653-54 

ClauaiuH Riidai; 1654-^ 

Prom 1655 to 1682 Delaware was undear the 
rule of the Dutch and English governors of 


New York, and tmm 1682 to 1776 its governors 
were thoi^ of Pennsylvania. 

PRESIDENTS UNDER THE CONSTITUTION OF 1776 


Johd McKmIy . ... 1777 

Thomas McKean i&cting) . . . ... 1777 


George Read (acting) 


..1777-78 

CsMar Rodney 


. . 1778-81 

John Diclcmson 


. 1781-82 

John Cook (acting) . 


. 1782-83 

Nicholas Van Dyke 


1783-86 

Thomas Collms 


1786-89 

John Davis (acting) 


1789 

Joshua Clayton 


..1789-^ 

STATE GOVERNORS 


Joshua Clayton 

Federalist 

. 1793-96 

Gunning Bedford 


..1796-97 

Damei Rogers (acting) 

“ . . • 

1797-99 

Richard Bassett 


1799-1801 

James Sykes (acting) 


1801-02 

David Hall 


1802-05 

Nathaniel Mitchell 

*< 

1805-08 

George Truitt 


1808-11 

Joseph Haalett 

** 

1811-14 

Daniel Rodney 

** 

1814-17 

John Clark 


1817-20 

Jacob Stout (acting) 

“ 

1820-21 

John Colhna . 

Dem -Rep, 

1821-22 

Caleb Rodney (acting) 

“ , 

1822-23 

Joseph Haslett 

M 

1823- 

Charles Thomas (acting) 

** 

1823-24 

Samuel Pavnter 

Federalist 

1824-27 

Charles Polk 


1827-30 

David Hazzard 


1830-33 

Caleb P Bennett 

Amer -Rep 

1833-36 

Charles Polk (acting) 


1830-37 

Cornelius P Cbmegys 

Whig . . 

. 1837-41 

William B Cooper 

1841-45 

Thomas Stockton 


. 1845-46 

Joseph Maull (acting) 


1846- 

William Temple (acting) 


. 1846-47 

William Thaii) 

Democrat 

1847-51 

William H Ross 


1851-55 

Peter F. Causey 

Whi^Know-Nothing 

1855-59 

William Burton 

. Democrat 

1859-63 

William Cannon 

Republican 

1863-65 

Gove Saulsburv (acting) 

Democrat 

1865-67 

Gove Saulsbury 

“ 

1867-71 

James Ponder 


1871-75 

John Cochran 

“ 

1875-79 

JohnW Hall 

•* 

1879-83 

Charles C Stock lev 

“ 

1883-87 

Beogamin T Biggs 

“ 

1887-91 

Robert J Reynohls 

“ 

1891-95 

Joshua H Marvel 

Republican 

1895- 

Wilhara T. Watson (acting) 

Democrat 

1895-97 

Ebo W Tunnell 


1897-1901 

John Hunn 

Republican 

1901-05 

Preston Lea 

1905-09 

Simeon S Pennewill 

“ 

. 1909-13 

Charles R. Miller. 

, , “ 

.1913- 


Consult: Scharf, History of Dolan me (2 vols., 
Philadelphia, 1888), Conrad, IHstoiy of the 
State of Delau'ate (Wilmington, 1910), Messer- 
smith, tUnernment of Delawaie (New York, 
1910) ; Hassee, Index of Economic Material m 
the Documents of the United States Delaware 
(Washington, 1910); Pyle, Once Upon a Time 
tn Delanme (Wilmington, 1912). 

BELAWARE. A city and the county seat 
of Delaware Co., Ohio, 24 milt^ north of Co- 
lumbus, on the Whetstone (Olentangy) River, 
and on tlie Cle\ eland, Cincinnati, Chicago, and 
St* Louis, the Pennsylvania Company, and the 
Hocking Valley railroads (Map- Ohio, E 5). It 
is the seat of the Ohio Wesleyan University 
(q.v.) (Methodist Episcopal), opened in 1844, 
and contains the University and Carnegie li- 
braries and W'as the birthplace of Rutherford 
B. Hayes. There are mineral springs noted for 
medicinal properties. The city is in a rich 
agricultural and stock-raising region, carries on 
a considerable trade, and has foundries, rail- 
road repair shops, clav works, and manufactures 
chairs, carriages, building material, gloves, flour, 
woolens, lumber, shoes, gasoline engines, cigars. 
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ete. IMawurs, mmr^mUd in 1827, is gov- 
enM by » mayor, c^ted every two y^urs, and 
a mnnieipal coimca. Pop., 1900, 7940; 1910, 
9076; 1914 (U. S. est.), 9i00. ' ’ 

(from the Ddaware River), 
One of the most important tribes of Algonquian 
^k, originally ocenpying what is now New 
Jer^ and the Maware River Imsin, ei^m 
j^nn^lvania, and sonthmstem New York. 
They mil them^^lves Lmm ‘true men,* 

and claimed and were ^jcorded prmedmce over 
nearly all the other tribes of Algonquian kinship. 
They had a number of subtribes in three Princi- 
pe divisions, of which the Munsee (q.v.) or Wolf 
tribe differed considerably from the others. 
They were friendly with the Dutch and Swedish 
colonists, and in 1682 made the celebrated treaty 
with William Penn, which was faithfully kept on 
both sides for over half a century. German 
Moravian missionaries, among whom were the 
devoted Zinzendorf, Zeisberger, and Heekewel- 
der, labored among them with great success. 
Through the aggression of the later settlers, 
backed by the powerful Iroquois, they were 
finally compelled to retire to the Susquehanna 
and upper Ohio region, in consequence of which 
they i}^came embittered against the English colo- 
nists and threw their whole strength with tlie 
French side in the French and Indian War of 
1754-63. In the Revolution they Joined with the 
British against the Americans and, with other 
tribes of the Ohio valley, continued the struggle 
until crushed by Wayne and compelled to ac- 
cept the Treaty of Greenville, by which, in 1795, 
the allied tribes ceded nearly all their ancient 
claims m what is now Pennsylvania and Ohio. 
During this struggle occurred the massacre of 
the peaceful Christian Delawares at Gnaden- 
huetten, Ohio, in consequence of which the re- 
maining converts fled to Canada. By successive 
removals the larger portion of the tribe drifted 
from Indiana to Missouri and Kansas, a con- 
siderable band settling by Spanish permission 
in eastern Texas. The main body removed in 
1867 from Kansas to the Indian Territory 
(Oklahoma) and became incorporat<*d with the 
Cherokee Nation. Of the Delaware there are 
now but 914 and of the Munsee, 71, residing 
chiefly in Oklahoma. Consult Harrington, in 
Amencan Anthropologist (1013), and Bkinner, 
Report Archceological Survey o/ Kew Jersey 
(1913). 

BEULWARB BAY. A bay on the Atlantic 
coast of the United States, between the States 
of Delaware and New Jersey (Map* New Jersey, 
B 5). It receives the Delaware River, whose 
estuary gradually merges into the bay. It is 
about *50 miles long to where it contracts to a 
width of 4 miles. Ite greatest width is about 
28 miles, and the width at the entrance, between 
Cape May, in New Jeri^y, and Cape Henlopen, in 
Delaware, is about 12 miles. The depth of the 
channel varies from 30 to 60 feet, but much 
of the bay has less than 30 feet of water. A 
breakwater at Cape Henlopen, constructed by 
the United States government, forms a large and 
safe harbor from 24 to 35 feet* deep, (govern- 
ment lighthouses are mainteined at the entrance 
to the hay and also at a number of places within 
the hay, not only to mark pointe on the shore, 
but also shoal places in the channel. A large 
tonnage of coast and foreign shijpping passes 
through the bay to and from Wilmington, C5h^- 
ter, and Philadelphia. 

BEXiAWABE OOXJiiEaE. An educatiimal 
VoL. VI.—41 


insUtution founded at Newark, ha IMh 
In 1859 the <^11^ was «td was not fe- 

opeaed until 1870, wh«B it was miude benefldaiy 
of the Congre^ional Act of grantiag pu^ 
lie lands to the several Stah» for Ime purpo^ of 
c^blishlng colle^ of agrlonlture aw rim 
mechanic arta. llader a further oongr^^ional 
act known as the Hateh Bill, an A^ieulturml 
Experiment Station was i^tahllshed at the col- 
lege ha 1887. A second bill, known as the 
Adams Bill, was pasw^d, and the coU^ derive 
from the^ two funds, for experimentation, the 
annual sura of $30,006, In 1800 a 8upplem«itary 
bill, known as the Morrill Bill, was passed and 
in 1897 a bill known as the Nelson Bill, giving 
the coll^ an annual appropriation of $40,000, 
The charter which heretofore had b«pn renewable 
every 20 years, was at the iw*8sio« of the Legis- 
lature in 1913 made pi»rmanent*, at the same 
time the State I^cgislaturc appropriatwl $30,- 
000 annually for five years for the purpose of 
putting up buildings suitable for opening a col- 
lege for women in connection with Delaware 
(’ollege, to l>e opened in September, 1914, It Is 
entirely distinct from Delaware College, having 
separate classrooms, libraries, and buildings, and 
is a ctKirdinate collej^ rather than a coeduca- 
tional one. At the lieginning of 1914 the colle;^ 
had property valued at $400,000 and a total 
annual income of $117,480. The library contains 
18.000 volumes. The president in 1914 was 
George A, Harter, M.A.. Ph.D. 

BKLAWARE RIVER. A river of the east- 
ern United States. The source of the main, or 
west, branch, is a small lake in Rehoharie Co., 
N. Y., very near the Deiaw*art‘ County fine, on 
the west slope of the (^atskill Mountains, 1886 
feet above sea level (Map: New Jersey, C 1). 
It flows in a southwesterly course to Deposit, a 
distance of about 100 miles, where it receives 
tlie Oquaga Cr<»ek, an important tributary, and 
turns sharply to the southeast and soon forms 
the boundary betwwm Pennsylvania and New 
York, receiving at Hancock the waters of the 
eastern branch, which also rises in the Catskills. 
At Port Jervis, N. Y., where it heeoines tlie 
boundary betweim Pennsylvania and New dersey, 
it turns to tiie southwest and flow's 40 mih‘H along 
the base of the Shawangunk Range to Delaware 
Water Gap (q.v.), thence generally southward to 
Easton, Po., thence southeast to a point just be- 
low Trenton, thence southwest again past Phila- 
delphia and Chester, Pa., where it begins to 
liroadeu into an estuary, which gradually widmis 
Into Delaware Bay. In its lower course it sepa- 
rates New Jerwy frora Delaware. Its length is 
almut 360 miles to the head of Delaware Bay, 
or about 410 miles including the bay, and It 
drains an area of 12,012 square miles, of which 
one-fourth is in New York, over one-half in 
Pennsylvania, and about one-fifth in New Jer- 
sey. Its mean discharge at Ijambertville has 
been estimated at 18,600 cubic feet per second. 
It has a considerable fall and furnishes exten- 
sive power at Trenton, where it crosses the Pall 
Line (10 to L5 f^t fall), at Lambertville 
(Welles’s Falls, 14 feet), at Belvidere (Foul 
Rift, 23 feet), and at Port Jervis (30 feet). 
Its chief tributaries are the Bclmylktll (q.v.), 
the I>ehi^ (q.v.), and the Imckawaxen, from 
Pennsylvania, the Mongaup and the Neversmk 
from New York, and the Musconctcong and 
Maurice from New Jersey. It is navigable for 
large ships to Philadelphia and for steamboats 
to the hrad of tidewater at Trenton. It is a^- 
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dom tliat navigation is closed by ice below Phila- 
delphia. A canal parallels the left bank of the 
river from Eayston, Pa., to Morrisville (opposite 
Trenton), and then cuts across a bend to Bris- 
tol. A canal also connects Trenton with New 
Brunswick (on the Raritan River), and another 
crosses New JeriM*y from near Phillipsburg to 
Jersey City on the Hudson River. A fourth 
canal parallels the Lehigh River and connects 
Mauch Chunk with Easton, while a fifth paral- 
lels the Lackawaxen River from Honesdale, Pa., 
to Lackawaxen on the Delaware, and parallels 
the Delaware to Port Jervis. 

DELAWARE WATER GAP. A low gap 
and narrow gor^ in the Kittatinny Range of 
the Appalachian Mountains on the borders of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, near Stroudsburg, 
Pa. (Map: Pennsylvania, L 5). The Delaware 
River flows through the gap. The steep moun- 
tain sides rise to a height of 1400 feet above the 
stream, forming very picturesque scenery, which 
makes the region a popular summer resort. It 
is reached by rail from Philadelphia (108 miles) 
and New Yoik (88 miles). 

DE LA WARR, or DELAWARE, Thomas 
West, I^ord (1577-1618). A Colonial governor 
of Virginia. He succeeded his father as Baron 
De la Warr and became a member of Qutnjn Eliz- 
abeth's Privy Council in 1602. In 1609 he be- 
came a member of the Council of Virginia and 
in Februar^v, 1010, was appointed first Governor 
and captain-general of Virginia, arriving at 
.laiuestown just in time to prevent the orig- 
inal colonihfi fr«)ni abandoning the settlement. 
Though he lived with ridiculous pomp, he was 
an able and imergetic officer and infused new life 
into tlie previously mismanaged colony. He 
jihinted a small settlement on the site of the 
present Hampton and built two forts, Henry and 
Charles, named in honor of King James’s sons. 
In March, 1611, lie sailed for the West Indies 
for the purpose of recovering his health, 
but was driven by a storm into the river which 
now bears his name. He never returned to 
Jamestown, though he remained the nominal 
Governor, and contributed large sums of money 
to the enterprise. In 1618, in answ'er to the 
urgent request of the colonists, then smarting 
under Argali’s oppression, he sailed again for 
America, but died on the voyage. His The Re- 
laUim of , Lard Dc La Warr ... to the 
Counvil of Virginia, originally published in 
1611, was republished in 1858. Consult Neill, 
The EaHif of Virginia (1878). 

DELBQEDF, d^^lHiPf, Joseph Remi L^opoij) 
(1831-96). A Belgian philosopher, born in 
Li4^. In 1860 he became an instructor in the 
normal school of his native tow'ii, in 1863-66 
was professor of philosophy in Ghent and from 
1866 in Liege. lie is perhaps best known for 
hk contribution to psychophysics, in his method 
of mean gradations, w'liereby* he sought to estab- 
lish an accurate scale of intensities in sensation 
capable of mathematical expression. Hia works 
include; JDe la moruhtifi en htUrature (1861); 
Be la ps^chologie eomme science naturelle, son 
prismt et mn oimir (1875), Emtnen antique 
de la Im psgchirphgmqtie (1833); Le sommml 
et lee 11885); La mait^re hrute et la 

mature vivante (1887). For a criticism of bis 
psychophYskal work, consult Bergson, Time and 
Free Will (1910). 

DELBRtl'GR, d^lTir^k, Bem’Houi (1842- 
). A German comparative philologist and 
&mskrlt scholar, born in Futbus. He studied at 


the universities of Halle and Berlin and was ap- 
pointed professor of comparative philology and 
Sanskrit in Jena in 1889. His works include: 
Einleitung in das Spracketudmm (1880; 4th ad., 
1904; Eng. trans., 1882) ; Byntaktwche Formh- 
ungen, with E. Windisch, vols. i-v (1871-88); 
and Terglewhende Byniax der indogermanischen 
Sprachen, which forms volumes iii, iv, and v of 
Brugmann and Delbrilck’s Grundrtss der indoger- 
manischen Sprachen (Strassburg, 1897-1913) 
and Grundfragen der Sprachforschung (1901); 
Einlettung in das Studium d^ indogermanuohen 
Bprachen (1904; *1908) ; Synkretimnus, ein BeV 
trag zur germamschen Kasuslehre (Strassburg, 
1907) ; Oermamsche Syntax (Leipzig, 1909-11); 
The Classical Quarterly, vol. vii, p. 216 (Lon- 
don, 1913). 

DELBRttCK, Hans (1848- ). A Ger- 

man historian of the art of war. He was born 
in Bergen, on the island of Riigen, and w^as edu- 
cated in Heidelberg, Greifswald, and Bonn. He 
served as officer in tlie Franco-German War. In 
1874 he became preceptor of Prince Waldemar 
of Prussia, a brother of Emperor William II, 
and for a time %vas Von Ranke’s secretary. He 
w'as a deputy in *the Reichstag in 1882-83 and 
1884-90. In 1883 he became an editor of the 
Preusstche Jahrbncher, assuming charge in 1899. 
In 1885 he became professor of modern history 
at the University of Berlin. His wwks include; 
Die Peiserkriege and die Burgunderkrtege 
(1887); Die Strategte des Perikles erlauiert 
duroh die Stratcgie Friedrichs des Grossen 
(1890); Friedrich, Xapoleon, MoJtke, Aeltere 
und neucre Strategic (1892); Oeschichte der 
Kriegsknnst xm Rahmcn der pohtiHchcn Ge- 
sehichte (3 vols.. Das Altertum, 1900, Romer 
und Germanen, 1902; Das Mittelalter, 1907), his 
most important work; Erinncrungen, iufsatze, 
und Redcn (1902). Xumbers in History ap- 
peared in 1914 He published an edition of 
Sehulnhess’s Europawehcr OcschichtS'Kalendar. 
Consult the introduction to Dclbruck' Festschrift 
(Berlin, 1008). 

DELBRttCE, Martin Frieobich Rudolf von 
(1817-1903). A Prussian ^tatesman, born in 
Berlin. He came of a distinguished family, his 
father, tTohanii Friedrich Gottlieb Delbruck 
(died, 1830), having been preceptor of tlie two 
Prussian princes afterwmrd respectively known 
as King William IV and Emperor William I. 
He studied in Halle, Bonn, and Berlin. After 
an association of 15 years with the Prussian 
Bureau of Commerce (organized as the Ministry 
of Commerce m 1848), he became m 18.59 Di- 
rector of the Di'partment of Commerce and In- 
dustry, in w’hich capacity he skillfully consoli- 
dated the German Zollverein and negotiated 
important treaties with France (1862) and sub- 
sequently with England, Belgium, Italy, and 
other European states. In August, 1867, 
tlirough the aid of Bi<^marck, he was advanced 
to the presidency of the Chancery of the North- 
German Confederation, He also became a Prus- 
sian minister of state in 1868, and in both posi- 
tions, in which |»e was virtually the representa- 
tive of the “Iron Chancellor,” he displayed a 
strict adherence to constitutional principles, 
notwithstanding the great difficulties frequently 
encountered in the defense of the measures ad- 
vocated by Bismarck. In October, 1870, be was 
sent on diplomatic missions to the various courts 
of south Germany, in order to promote the uni- 
fication of the (country, and the ifitinmte con- 
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clYiii<m of the tee&tim at Vermill^ (Nor. 15. 
23, sad 25, 1870) waa direetlr due to the ^ill 
and tact with which Delhrfick had diseharg^ 
this important misaioh. He was Pr€^id«Bt of 
the Imperial ChanceUerr until 1876, when Bis- 
marck began to inangnmte that programine of 
protoetiTe tariffs and of state railway owner- 
ship which Delbrhek as the representatire of 
free trade had ever strcnuonslr opposed. His 
literary productions include the anonymous 
monograph Der EoUptretn and das Tahak^ont> 
pol (1857) and the legal treatise entitled Der 
ArtiJcel 45 EetchHrerfassung. After vainly 
endeavoring from 1879 to 1881 to defeat the new 
policies, he retired to private life. He was 
honored by the Emperor in 1896 with the Order 
of the Black Eagle, 

mXBBttCK, 3klAx Emil Jxtjus (1850- 
). A German chemist, born in Bergen. He 
studied chemistry in Berlin and in Greifswald. 
Tn 1872 he was made assistant at the Academy 
of Trades in Berlin and in 1881, after several 
years of connection with various experiment sta- 
tions, he was appointed iii'^tructor at the Agri- 
cultural College (also in Berlin), he was given 
a professorship in 1899. His researches re- 
sulted in technical contributioiih of the highest 
value to the fermentation industries. He was 
one of the editors of the Zext^chrxft fur Spirit- 
ustndusine (1867) and of the Wochcnschnft 
fur Brauerel. 

DELCASS^l, dePkli's^'', TutoPiiiLE (1852- 
) . A French state*,inan, born at Fanners 
and educated at Toulouse. He wTote able arti- 
cles on foreign politics contributed to various 
journals, notably Gamlietta's La Hipuhhque 
Fratnaise and Panfi, and in 1880 was eUx’ted to 
the Chamber of Deputies. lie was I’ndersecre- 
tary of State for the C^oloiucs in 1803, and in 
1804-05 Colonial Munster in the second Dupuy 
cabinet. In the Bnsson cabinet of June, 1898, 
he received the portfolio of Foreign Affairs and 
retained office foi '*even >ears. He brought 
about the alliance with Ilua*^ia. establisln’d rela- 
tions of amity witli Italy, drew into closer touch 
with Spam, entered into relations of intimate 
friendship with Great Britain, and negotiated a 
settlement of the difficulties conneetod w'lth the 
French occupation of Fanhoda (q.\ ). The 
Agreement with Great Britain of April 8, 1904, 
embodied a series of mutual coiuessions. The 
German government regarded M. Delcass^’s 
policy of alliances as aiming at Germany’s isola- 
tion in Europe. Confronted by the threat of 
war over the French policy in Morocco (q.v.), 
the Premier. M. Koiivier, apparently demanded 
the resignation of M. Delcass^. June 6. 1905, 
and took the portfolio of Foreign Affairs him- 
self. In May, 1906, Delcasse was ri^lected to 
the Chamber of Deputies. In 1909 be was 
president of a committee to inquire into naval 
affairs; the report it made angered Clemenceau 
into an attack on Delcasse, but the Chamber 
refused a vote of confidence, and CJlemeneeau’s 
ministry had to resign. In 1910 Dekasse’s 
elaborate programme for naval improvement was 
adopted. In March-»Iune, 1911, he was Minister 
of Marine in Monis*s cabinet; and^ he held this 
portfolio in the Cailkux and Poincar^ minis- 
tries of 1911 and 1912; and sueee^ed Ik Selves 
as Minister of Foreign Affairs in January, 1912. 
In 1913, while still holding his seat in the 
Cffiaml^r, he was in St. Petersburg on a tem- 
porary mission as French Ambasi^or. 


(It., up<a Mth m 

from Lat. credere, to believe). A phraw of His 
law merclmnt, which fcas b^a adopted into the 
commercial codes of Euiu*^ as well as into tho 
common-law system of Enpaad and America. A 
del eredere agent is one who, in consideration of 
an additional compen^tton, undertakes to he- 
como personally responsible to his principal lor 
the payments and other obligations which a^rue 
to him as the result of his dealings. His under- 
taking is in the nature of a continuing guaran- 
tee that his principal shall suffer no loss through 
the default of those to whom he has extended 
credit on the principal’s account. The class of 
agents known as factors are commonly employed 
on this basis. The agt*nt is said to be actii^ 
under a del eredere commission or authority. 
See Factor; pRiNcinar akb Agent. 

BEL'EB PAUC. See PAtMTaa Paem. 

BEElilCXXfZE, dc-k-klyz^, Etienne Jean 
(1781-1863). A French art critic, painter, and 
novel i-!t. He w as born in Paris, studied in the 
atelier of David, and obtained a gold medal in 
1808 with “The Rape of Europa,” but after 1816 
di‘\ott*d liiniself to literature. In his art criti- 
cism, contributed to the dmmal des Debats 
and other papers and magazines, he championed 
exclusively the clas.sical style oi David and at- 
tackl'd the iievr Romantic school, especially the 
painter Delacroix. He wrote: Pr4em d'un 
traits de la pnnture (1828) , Louis David, s<m 
(vole (t son temps { 1855) , Sourrmrs dc soaeante 
annSes (1862) Among bis romances are Made- 
motseUe JusHne dr Ltron (1832) and others, 
collecG'd S'- Pomatis, eontes et rtutivellcs (1843). 

DEEEC'TABEE MOXTH'TAIHS, The. The 
pastures of “the eliosen,” in PtIgnnPa Progress. 

DELEB^A, Gkazia (1873- ). An Ital- 

ian novelist, born at Nuoro, Sardinia. Her nu- 
merous books refleet realistically the peasant 
life of Sardinia, of which slu; is the best modern 
interpreter. She is irieltried to depict characters 
of virtue and idealism in tragic conflict vvitli 
sad conditions of life. Typical works are; Mac- 
conti sardi ; Jl tarhio delhi montagna; Camw 
al 1 entOf trana. of Dopo «/ dirorzto ( Tamdon, 
190.5), Consult the Fortnightly Review, vola. 
Ixxxii, Ixxxiii, Ixxxiv. 

DELEGATE, AixiSTor.ia. R<*e Legate, 

DELEGATES, High Court of. In England, 
the supreme court of appeal in ecclesiastical 
causes. Bidore the time of Henry VITI the 
practice had bt'come established of taking 
eecle*-iastical causes on appeal from the “ordi- 
nary,” or biHhop8\ courts to the court of Romo. 
By 24 Hen. VllI, c. 12, this practice was pro- 
hibited, and appeals were direetod to be beard 
bv the archbishops of the several provinces. By 
25 Hen. VI n, e. 19, it was din*ctod that appmk 
should finally he referred to the Kinp in council, 
and his Majesty was by the same statement em- 
powered to iRwiie a commission under the gr^t 
seal to hear the appeals. The court established 
in pursuance of this act wras known as the High 
Court of Delegates. It consisted, in ordinary 
causes, of a puisne judge from each of the three 
superior courts of eoramon law (King’s Bench, 
Ommon Pleiw, and Excheqiwr) and of thr«^ 
or more doctors of the civil law. After sentence 
had been pronounced by the court of dele^tes 
it was competent for the King to grant a com- 
mmion of review, hut this ^wer was rarely 
exercised. By 2 and 3 Wm. IV, c. 92, the cimrt 
of delegates was abolished, and its jurisdiettoit 
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transfwred to the King in council, and by 3 
and 4 Wm. IV, c. 41, and 6 and 7 Viet., c. 38, 
all appeals from ecclesiastical courts go to the 
judicial committee of the Privy Council. See 
Admiealty; Ecclesiashcal Coubts; Pbivy 
Council. 

X)£Z<'3i0A^IOlT (Pr, MUga^tum, Lat. delega- 
tion from de, away, from 4- legare, to send 
■with a commission) . The term formerly applied 
in Lombardy, Venetia, and the Papal States, 
both to the governing court of a province and to 
the province itself. There were nine delegations 
in Lombardy and eight in Venetia, each of which 
was presided over by a delegate, a vice delegate, 
and various subordinates. In the States of the 
Church there were 17 dfdegations originally 
established, but this number was not strictly ad- 
hered to. The delegate was always a prelate 
and directly appointod by the Pope. If he was 
a cardinal, he was called a legate, and his prov- 
ince a legation. In Austria-Hungary the Aus- 
trian and Hungarian delegations constitute the 
deliberative assembly for the dual monarchy. 
See Austeia-Hungaet. 

DELEHAYE, d6'le-€', Hippolyte .(1859- 
) . A Belgian Catholic scholar, born in 
Antwerp. He entered the Society of Jesus in 
1876, studied at Louvain and Innsbruck, was 
ordained a priest in 1890, and in 1891 became 
a member of the association of Bollandists. He 
was one of the editors of the Acta Sanctorum 
and of the Analecta Bollandiana and wrote im- 
portant separate volumes on hagiology. Mrs. 
V. M. Crawford published (1907) an English 
version of one of hia works under the title 
Legends of the Saints: an Introduction to 
Hagiography. 

HE LE'OH, Edwin (1828-91). An American 
journalist, diplomatist, and author, born in 
Columbia, S. C. In 1862 he became diplomatic 
agent in Europe during the Civil War and after- 
ward Consul General of the United States at 
Cairo. He wrote: Thirty Years of my Life on 
Three Continents ; The Khedive^s Egypt (1878) ; 
Askaros Kassisj the Copt (1870); and Under 
the Stars and Under the Crescent (1887). — His 
younger brother, Thomas Coopeb De Leon 
( 1889- ) , also born in Columbia, is the 

author of Creole and Puritan (1889) ; The Pun- 
tan's Daughter (1891); Four Years in Rebel 
Capitals (1892), historical reminiscences. The 
Rending of the Solid South (1895); Crag-Nest 
(1910). 

DBLEPIEBBE, d6Ppft-ftr', Joseph Octave 
(1802-79). A Belgian author. He was bom 
in Bruges and studied in Ghent. In 1849 he 
was appointed Belgian Consul to London and 
tilled that position until 1877. Besides editions 
of older works, such as Aventures de T%el Vlenr 
Spiegel (2d ed., 1840) and Maoaroniana (1852), 
he published; Le§ traditions et Ugendes des 
Fkmamds (1834); Eutoire lUtiraire des fous 
(1860); La parodie (1871); Tableau de la Ht- 
du emton (2 vols., 1875) ; VEnfer: 
Bmai pMlmophigue et histonque (1876). 

BEL^OLHZE, de-lft kips', Louis Ohablks 
(1W9-71). A French politician and journalist, 
who took a pmminent part in revolutionary con- 
spiraci^ in the time of Louis Philippe, of the 
E^ublie of 1848, of the Second Empire, and the 
Third Eepublic. He was many tlm^ impristmed 
mid in 1867 was deported to Cayenne, whence he 
relumed in 1869 ■under the amnesty. In 1868 
he started the Mimiln a watmi radiod paper, ad- 
Toeath^ the id^ of tiis Astooialtofi inter- 


nationade des travoMlmrsn known as the Inter- 
natiomds. After the collap^ of the Empire he 
organist the revolt against the Government of 
National Defense, and for this was arrested, but 
was soon rel^®^. Elected to the National As- 
sembly (1871), he resigned from that body on 
being chosen a member of the Commune, of 
which he was a conspicuously desperate and 
reckless leader during the seige of Paris. Seeing 
the collapse of the Commune, he sought and 
found death on the last barricade held by the 
revolutionists in the Kue d’Angouleme. His 
sufferings while a prisoner he has described in 
De Paris d Cayenne, journal d’un transports 
(1869). 

BE LESSEES. See Lesskps. 

delft (Dutch, ditched; connected -with AS. 
dcelfn ditch, from delfan, Dutch delven, to dig, 
OH(>. bi-telban, to bury, Eng. delve). A quaint 
old town of the Netherlands, situated on the 
Schie, about 6 miles southeast of The Hague 
and 8 miles northwest of Rotterdam (Map: 
Netherlands, C 2). It is intersected by many 
canals lined with trees and contains a number 
of interesting buildings. In the Prmsenbof, now 
converted into a museum with many fine paint- 
ings, William I of Orange was assassinated on 
July 10, 1584, The Oude Kerk, a Gothic struc- 
ture, dating from the fifteenth century, contains 
monuments of famous Dutchmen, including one 
of Admiral Tromp, and the Gothic Nieuwe 
Kerk, dating from the fourteenth century, is 
surmounted by a tower 375 feet high, containing 
a famous set of chimes. The church contains 
the family vault of the house of Nassau, the 
mausoleum of William I, and the remains of 
Hugo Grotms, the statesman and scholar, a 
native of Delft, who has also been commemo- 
rated by a bronze statue. The town hall dates 
from 1618 and contains interesting paintings. 
The town’s educational institutions include a 
polytechnical school, with ov’er 1100 students, 
and a training school- for colonial officials; it 
also has a powder magazine and arsenal. In 
former times Delft was especially famous for 
its earthenware, known as Delftware, and made 
in imitation of Chinese and Japanese porcelains. 
This industry, after a period of complete de- 
cline, has been revived of late. There are also 
arms and ammunition factories, and other manu- 
factures comprise carpets, cloths, cigars, soap, 
oil, mathematical instruments, and leather. Tlie 
town was founded in the eleventh century, re- 
ceived a charter in 1246, and was almost de- 
stroyed in 1536 by a fire and in 1654 by the 
explosion of a powder magazine. Pop., *1900, 
31,582; 1910, 34,486. 

DELFTSHAVEN, d&lfts’hft'vcn. An old 
town on the river Meuse, in South Holland, since 
1886 a suburb of Rotterdam (q.v.). The Pil- 
grim Fathers embarked at Deljftshaven for 
^uthampton, July 22, 1620. 

BELGABA, d4l-ga'd4. See Ponta Delgada. 

BEliHI, d&l'4. The name of a former divi- 
sion of the Punjab, British India (Map: India, 
C 3). Out of the Delhi division was erected, 
Oct. 1, 1912, the new Province of Delhi, and the 
remainder took the name of Ambala division. 
Ambala is the south^stem division of the Pun- 
jab, l«mg separated from Agra on the east by 
toe Jumna IWver; it li« entirely in the plains, 
■with toe mi^ption of the small district of Simla 
and toe hill station of Kasauli. The area is 
14,838 square mil^ and the population (1911 
census) 3,784,408, The detached Province of 
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lias SST sqmre with 391,8^ ia- 

habitaats, Ths Delhi division therefore had an 
aim of square mil^ and a popnlaMoii of 

4,176^30 afainst 4,587,150 in 1901 and 4,434,751 
in 1891, In 1901 abont 71 per cent of the 
popnlstion was Hindu and about 26 per cent 
Mohammedan; Christians numbered 12,108, of 
whom leas than 4000 were natives. The division 
is mainly agricultural and comprises 7 districts. 
The capital is Ambala (pop., 1911, 80.131). 
Other towns of importance are Bhiwani, Rewari, 
Panipat, Karnal, Rohtak, and Simla. 

DHliHX. Ihe smallest prorin(^ of British 
India. It was constituted, Oct. 1, 1912, as a 
r^ult of the removal of the seat of the Indian 
government from Calcutta to the city of Delhi. 
The province, which is administered by a chief 
commissioner, consists of the city of Delhi and 
outlying districts with an aggregate area of 
5.57 square miles, detached from the old Delhi 
division of the Punjab. Pop., 1911. 391,828. 

DEXtHI, also Dfhu or Dilli. Tlie former 
capital of the Mogul Empire, now the capital 
of Delhi Province and of British India {Map: 
India, C 3). It is situated on the west bank 
of the Jumna River, in lat 28® 30' N. and long. 
77" 15' E., distant by rail 056 miles from Cal- 
cutta, 982 miles from Bombay, and 907 miles 
from Karachi. The city, winch extends over 2 
miles along the river, is inclosed on three sides 
by a stone wall 314 miles long; it was built by 
Shah Jehan and reconstructed, early in the 
nineteenth century, by the British. In the 
eastern part of the cUy and directly on the 
river lies the old Mogul palace, inclosed on three 
sides by a wall of red sandstone; it is now 
called the Fort. To the northeast is the Salim- 
gahr outwork, where the East Indian Railway 
enters the city by a fine bridge across the 
Jumna. To the northwest of the Fort is an 
open space containing official buildings and the 
Protestant church of St James. South of this 
space and of the railway arc the public gardens. 
The cantonment is in the southeast part of the 
city. The territory comprising these sections, 
and constituting nearly half the city, contrasts 
sharply with the native, or southwestern, por- 
tion, whose streets for the most part are nar- 
row, crooked, and densely populated. The 
native part of Delhi, though largely a mass of 
mean houses, is interspersed with splendid 
mosques. 

Delhi was rebuilt on its present site by Shah 
Jehan {whence it is called Shahjehanabad) at 
a tune when the glory of Mogul architecture 
was at its zenith. It vras Shah Jehan who 
built that pearl of all architecture, the Taj 
Mahal, at Agra, and it was he w’ho built the 
splendid Imperial palace, or group, at Delhi 
(1638-48). This palace, or group walled on 
three sides, is an oblong, 3202 feet north and 
south (along the river), and 1600 feet east and 
west. It now contains the ugly British bar- 
racks, and much of its former splendor has been 
lost. Entrance is through a magnificent portal 
to a vaulted hall, 375 feet long, facing which is 
the music hall; beyond is the great court, in 
which stands the hall of public audience; and 
beyond this is the painted chamber. It was in 
the hall of public audience that the peacock 
throne, which bore a fully expand^ p^cock’s 
tail done in gems, used to stand, in a recess of 
the back wall; it is estimated that the throne 
was worth some f6.000,{M)0. The buildings just 
mentioned constitute a central range, north of 


it is the private aiidi^» The e^eh 
is dose to the river, has been called the 
ornamented of all Shah Jdhan^s buildii^p» It 
abounds with delicate inlaid work wad hears the 
Inscription, in Perman chameten^ *‘If there it 
a Imaven on earth, it is fibls — it is ttiis!” The 
harem and private apartmente of the palace lay 
south of the central range, covering a space 
about 1000 feet square. 

Kear the Ohandni Chauk (Silver Street) is 
the Jama Masjid (Great M<»que), h«^n by 
Shah Jehan in the fourth year of his reign and 
finished six years later; it ;s one of the most 
noteworthy buildings of its kind In India mi 
accemnt of botli its dimensions and its architec- 
ture. It stands on elevated ground, so that Its 
front courtyard, w’hich is 450 feet squiwre and 
surrounded by a fine open cloister, commands a 
view of the city. The mosque, 261 feet long, 
has two graceful minarets at the front corners 
and three white marble domes; white marble 
also forma the interior paving as well as the 
lining of walls and rcwjf. Mention should be 
made also of the Kali Masjid (Black Mosque), 
built, it is supposed, by an early Afghan ruler, 
the small Moti Masjid (Pearl Moaoue), built by 
Aurangzeb, and the mosque of Rosnan-ud-daula. 

The principal street of Drihi is the Ohandni 
Chauk, % mile long and 74 feet wide. This 
street is lined witli warehouses and with shops 
(notably those of dealers in gold and ailvir 
embroiderv). Among its buildings of special 
note are the high dock tower and the city hall; 
the latter has a picture gallery, a public library, 
and a museum. Tlie old palaces of the nobles 
have in large part disappeared. Beyond the 
city walls is a considerable population which is 
included in the nnmicipality. Outside of the 
walls aKo are the Imperial tombs. The tomb of 
Humayun ia about 3% miles from the Delhi 
Gate '(south wall). It is an imposing square 
Imilding of pink sandstone, surmounted by a 
white marble dome; it stands on a platform, 200 
feet square, supported by cloisters, which is 
surrounded by a terraced garden and this by a 
battlemented wall. About a mile to the west 
are the tombs of the Imperial Mogul family, 
each inclosed by latticework of white marble. 
Here, too, are numerous small mosquim, notably 
the one in memory of the saint Nizam-ud*diii, 

The Delhi College, founded in 1792, was the 
principal edueational institution until 1877, 
when, in order to concentrate higher education, 
its endowment was transferred to the Punjab 
I’niversity at Lahore. The principal school now 
is the municipal high school (which occupies 
the old Residency), with six branch schools; 
there arc several other high schools, a mu- 
nicipal industrial school, a normal school for 
vernacular teachers, and other educational estab- 
lishments. 

The industries of Delhi include the making of 
jewelry (for which the city has long been fa- 
mous), gold and silver embroidery, articles of 
silver, brass, and copper ware, etc. In recent 
years western manufacturing has made con- 
siderable progress; there are cotton mills, flour 
mills, sugar mills, etc. The city carries on an 
extensive trade, especially in piece goods and 
grain. The municipality was create in 1850. 
Delhi has a drainage system, a good lighting 
svstem, and an ample water supply ; of late its 
sanitary conditions have greatly improved. 
Pop., 1891, 192,579; 1901, 208,575; 1911, 2^,- 
837 (the increase te'ing 11.6 per cent). In 1901 
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about 55 p€T cent of tho iBhabitants were Hindus 
and about 42 per cent Mohammedans; Chris- 
tians numbered 2164. 

The city^ of Indraprastha (ancient Delhi), un- 
rivaled in its splendor among the cities of 
India, was situated on the opposite bank of the 
river. Its original foundations are supposed to 
date from the fifteenth century b.c. Its remains 
cover an area of about 30 miles in circumference. 
The authentic history of Delhi begins in 1193, 
when the city was taken by the Mohammedans. 
Thereafter under the first dynasties of its 
Afghan conquerors it was the centre of a mighty 
Mohammedan empire, reaching Its highest power 
in the early fourteenth century. Although cap- 
tured and sacked by Timur in 1398, Delhi re- 
ma!n<*d under its Afghan emperors until 1526, 
when it was taken by Sultan Baber, who removed 
the capital to Agra, but under his son Delhi re- 
gained its former rank. In the latter part of 
the sixteenth century the city fell almost into 
utter decay, as the capital of the state was either 
at Agra or Lahore*. Shah Jehan began the 
building of the modern city in 1638, and some of 
the finest edifices of Delhi belong to that period. 
At the beginning of the eighteenth century the 
decline of the Mogul Empire affected also the 
city of Delhi. In 1739 it was captured by the 
Persians, and, as a result of an attack by 
the natives on the invading army, many of the 
inhabitants were massacred and the city was 
despoiled of some of its finest treasures, in- 
cluding the peacock throne and the Koh-i-Nur 
diamond. In 1780 Delhi was captured by the 
Mabrattas, in whose possession it remained until 
1803, when it was taken by Lord Lake, and has 
since remained in the possession of tlie British. 
The uprising of 1857 and the subsequent siege of 
the city form some <»f the most stirring events 
in the history of the British occupation of India. 
The invasion of the city by a handful of rebels 
from the cantonment of Meerut on May 10, 18.57, 
was a signal for a general uprising in the city, 
as well as in northwestern India, and the rebels 
were soon joined by the native troops. The 
Europeans were mercilessly cut down, and the 
large powder magarine was exploded by the 
British officers, who were unable to defend it 
against the attacks of the natives, Europeans 
and friendly native troops began to arrive at 
the beginning of June, but it was not before 
September that the army of relief was strong 
enough for an assault on the city. On Septem- 
ber 14 Delhi was entered by the* British, but it 
was only after six days’ fighting within the 
ivalls that the city was retaken. The British 
losses during the siege amounted to over 1000 
killed and nearly 4000 wounded. The old Baha- 
dur Shah, who was proclaimed Emperor by the 
mutinei'rs, was exiled to Rangoon, and his death 
in 1862 marked the end of the Mogul dynasty. 
The city subsequentlv settled down into a pros- 
perous railway and commercial centre. Becauae 
of its Imperial traditions, however, Delhi was 
selected as the scene of the Imperial Proclama- 
tion of Jan. 1. 1877, and of the Durbar in 1903, 
at which King Edward VII vras proclaimed 
Emperor of India. The growing native unrest 
led King Oeorge V and his consort to visit India 
for their Imperial coronation. At the brilliant 
Durbar held at Delhi on Dee. 12, 1911, unex- 
pected changes were announced for the adminis- 
tration of India, involving the transference of 
the capital from Calcutta to Delhi. On Oct, 1, 
1912, the Punjab division of L^lhi was recon- 


stituted as a new province. In 1913 Imperial 
and native endowments were announced for mak- 
ing Itelhi the edneational as well as the pdlitical 
centre of India. 

Consult ; Brown, The Punjab and Delhi in 1857 
(London, 1861); Chambers, History of the In- 
diwn Revolt (Edinburgh, 1859); Fanshawe, 
Delhi, Past and Present (London, 1902) ; 
Wheeler, History of the Delhi Coronation Dur- 
bar (ib., 1904) ; Festing, When Kings Rode to 
Delhi (ib., 1912). 

DHLHl, dSlTiI, A town and the county seat 
of Delaware Co., N. Y., 66 miles (direct) west 
by south of Albany, on the Delaware River, and 
on the Kew York, Ontario, and Western Rail- 
road (Map; New York, F 6). It is the seat of 
a State agricultural school and has silk mills 
and creameries. The water works are owned by 
the town. Pop., 1910, 1736. 

DETtlA. See Deixis; Geeek Festivals. 

DELIAN LEAGUE. See Delos; Gbeece, 
History (Ancient History). 

DETilAN PROBLEM. See Cube. 

DELIBES, de-14b', Clement Philibebt L^ 
(1836--91). A French composer, born at Saint- 
Germain du Val, Sarthe He studied at the 
Paris Conservatory, where he won many prizes, 
and in 1853 became accompanist at the Theatre 
Lyrique and organist at Saint-Jean et Saint- 
Frangois. In 1865 he became second chorus 
master at the Opera and in 1880 was made 
professor of composition in the Conservatory. 
In 1884 he became a member of the Institute, 
succeeding Victor Masse. Delibes became popu- 
lar with his first operetta, Deux sacs de eharhon 
(1855), and then wrote a number of comic 
operas and ballets, of which the most famous 
are: Le roi Va dit (1873) and Lakm4 (1883), 
operas; Coppiha (1870) and Sylvia (1876), 
ballets. They are famous for delicacy and bril- 
liant, fairy-hke orchestral effects. Consult A. 
Pougin, Musiciens du XIXe sif'cle (Paris, 1911), 

DELIGHT' OF MANKINIP (Lat. amor 
ac dehetw generis humani) . A title given 
to the Roman Emperor Titus, in admiration 
of his mildness and virtues. Consult Suetonius, 
Titus, i. 

DELI'LAH (Heb., delicate). The name of 
a Philistine woman whom Samson loved. Her 
home was in the valley of Sorek. By her flatter- 
ing blandishments she obtained from him the 
secret that his great strength lay in his locks, 
and, having cut these off while he* lay asleep, she 
then treacherously betrajed the warrior, shorn 
of his strength, into the hands of his enemies 
(Jiidg. xvi. 4-31). See Samson. 

DELELLE, de-l«', Jacques (1738-1813). A 
French didactic poet and translator, bom at 
Aigueperse, June 22, 1738. He achieved ex- 
traordinary popularity in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, but is now hardly read or thought read- 
able. He mistook his prolix habit of periphras- 
ing for poetical expression ; he would enumerate 
various characteristics and leave it to the 
reader’s imagination to supply the name of the 
object described. His transiation of VergiPs 
Oeorgtcs (1769) was esteemed at least equal to 
the original, and Les jardins <m Part d^embellir 
les paysages (1782; enlarged ed, 1801) was 
deemed immortal. After the outbreak of the 
Revolution he followed the Emigration He lived 
for a time in Switzerland, where be published 
IJHomme des champs, m les Oeorgiques fran- 
gaises (1800). In 1801 he went to England, 
where he translated Paradise Lost. That same 





he retunw^ to Ms s^t in the Aeademy 
and Ms professorship of Latin and belles lettres 
in the University of Paris and the College de 
France, which he held til! Uindness intenened. 
This, however, did not cheek the stream of his 
poetic production, which in these last years 
included Im pitU, in four cantos (1803); Ver- 
giPs EnHde (180§); V Imagination^ in eight 
cantos (1^6); Les trois regnrs de la natute 
(1809); La mnvermtkm (1812). He died in 
Paris, May 1, 1813. Consult Sainte-Beuve, 
Portraits littermres^ vol. ii (Paris, 1864), and 
L. Audiat, Vn poite oubhe: d, Dehlle (ib., 
1902). 

2)ELTQ'D'ES'’CEH‘CE (Ijat. deliguescere, to 
melt away, dissolve, from dc, down, away -f- 
hqnere, to la? fluid, liquid). The term applied 
to the property which certain siihstances have 
of absorbing moisture from the air and becom- 
ing damp and e\en running into liquid. The 
substances poshCtesing this property are said to 
be deliquescent. Caustic poUsh and the chlo- 
rides of calcium and magnesium are examples 
of dtdiqueaccnt substances. 

DELIB'ITJM { literally, being off the 
straight line, or furrow, from dr, off, away 4- 
hra, furrow ) . A derangement of mind during 
illness, in whleli tlie intellcvt and the judgment 
are perverted or lost, while the imagination and 
the passions are often excited or at least left 
without control. The result is an incoherent or 
totally disordered eour'»e of action and 8|a‘ech, 
frequently attended by delusions or unreason- 
ing beliefs, which the sound mind at once per- 
ceives to have no foundation in fact Two t>p<*8 
of delirium are rccogni/cd* adue or v ild ilr~ 
hrtum, in wdiicli the sufferer shouts, struggh's, 
tries to escape from imaginary enemies and 
has to be foreiblv restraimsl. /ojr or moltrnnq 
dehnum. in which tiie patient lies still, but is 
constantly engaged in mrolu'rent and disj<unted 
converse * wuth himsedf or imaginary pernons. 
Active delirium is the form most freqiiontly 
obsiuwed in delirium tremens. Muttering de- 
lirniin is characteristic of the later stages of 
typlioid fever. Delirium may occur during the 
invabion of pneumonia scarlet fever, smallpox, 
bubonic plague, or during uru'inia, chorea. hy.s- 
teria, epilepbv, etc. Dehnum imne-ns (Lat., 
shaking delirium) is the result of long-eontimied 
alcoholic intoxication and mav attack a ‘‘mod- 
erate drinker” during a single exccHsive indul- 
gence. Delirium tremens is eharacteri7.i*d bv a 
restless, irritable state of the nervous bvstem 
rather than by furious paroxvsnis of excitement 
(though these are not rare) . by constant though 
ill-regulated and ineffectual attempts of the 
patient to occupy himself; by spectral illusions 
of horrible, terrifying, or verv rarely amusing 
objects, such as animals, snakes, goblins, etc., 
or hallucinations of vision and hearing: by 
tremors of the hands and tongue; by loss of 
appetite, nausea, and vomiting: and by great 
wakefulness, the want of sleep being often pro- 
tracted over many days and nights, with con- 
stant excitement of the senses, and the prostration 
of the vital powers from deficient nourishment. 
In treating delirium tremens bromides, chloral, 
rarely opium, strychnine, and other powerful 
drugs are used, with purgatives. Stimulants 
other than alcohol are Irequentlv needed. The 
condition is very dangerous, as about 17 per 
cent of the patients die: and the use of drugs, 
of restraint when the patients are furious, and 
the direction of nourishment must be under the 


administimtiou of a physleiMi, See AvG(mm*% 

Makia. 
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addicted to drink, from ebHwa, drank). An 
obsolete ti'rin, to denote either the deliriuin 
accompanying acute alcohMiam or , ddiriuro 
tremens. In the former there are exaltation, 
garrulity, boasttulneaa, delusions of a grandiose 
character, followed by violent %'erbal abuse, 
paasion, and often fierce anger without eauf», 
which prompts the inebriated Individual to hri^k 
furniture, glassware, panes of glass in windowi, 
etc. Delirium tremens is described under 
Deiiritm (n.vA. 

DELIBITO NEETO^tTM, or TBAU- 

MATTCUM (lait. nerromu, nervous; trauma- 
iiru.% frinn (Ik, rpac/aartK^s, trnumaiihm, of 
wounds, from rgaugo, trauma, wound). A term 
einplovtHi by Dupuytren to designate an attack 
of delirium with tremors, which fr((|ueiitly 
supervenes on st'vere bodU\ injuritM^, such as 
gunshot wounds, biirnv. ami fractures— chiefly 
met with in large hospital-* — in the case of per- 
sons of weakly constitution, and wiio are ir- 
ritable and nervous and have Iw'en intemperate 
in their habits. Dtdiruun nervosum is an obso- 
lesctiit term. It is r<‘ally a form of delirmin 
tremens, manifesting itself in alcoholics with 
pmaimonia, or after operations or injuries, and 
is the forerunner of death in some o|K'rative 
eas<«», 

DELIKHJM TRE'MENS. B«h. Demku^m. 

DELISLE, de IM'. See bl.HlE, (5rTI.r,AlTjgK I)E. 

DELXSLE, Lfcopoui Victok (1820-1910). A 
Freneh historian iiiui bibllograpluT, born at Va- 
logtu's. For many \i*iirs he w'as connected with 
the l■lii^lloth^que Natlonale. In 1871 he was 
made <lirector of the department of matiuseripta 
and in 1874 general director of tiie great librarv. 
His works include; Poulraujr den mrtrlH du 
IM^nir an A IVaie atV'rle (1860) ; Le cabinet dci 
manuHtntn dr In Hihhothvqxie Katinnnfe (.3 
v<*ls , 1H6H-81 ) ; Inventaire grndal et 
dtqur drs monu^rntu francniM (2 veils,, 1876- 
7H) f.^s PtfdcH df (hilrnherq (1894) : Catalogue 
des hrren impnw/v ou pttbhSs d Caen nrani le 
mihru dij I i’/e auWe (2 vtds , 1903-04); Lea 
hi ut es de Rlanrhe dr France ( l9fl.)) , Hevherehea 
aur !a Hhraine de (''harlea T’ ( 1907 ) ; lua fteurea 
dttrs dr Jean PuccUe (1910); inatruetionn 
efimentairea et terhmquea pour la mtae ei te 
matnlten en oidre dca hrrea tCun hihhothi^que 
f4tli ed.. 1910) For a fuller list of his early 
works, consult Oursel, Nouiclle hioqrnphie nor- 
mandr (Parts, 188.3). 

DELZTZSCH, da'lleh. A t<»wn and important 
railway iuncfion of the Prussian Province of 
Raxony, I."* miles north of Iaip7ig on the right 
bank of the Lober (Map* German Empire, K 3). 
It is an old but well-built town, still partially 
surrounded by walla. The eaatle of the four- 
teenth century, rebuilt in 1690, is now used 
as a female penitentiary. The maniifaetiires 
include cigars, be«*r, cereals, sugar, sirup, shoes, 
and hosiery. In the neighlwrhocKl are rich coal 
mines. The town is the fiirthplacc of the famous 
naturalist Christian Gottfried Ehrenlierg and 
the economist Schulsse-I^litsaich. Fop., !9fl0, 
1O,.30O: 190.5, 10,940: 1910, 13,031. Delitzsch 
was incorporated with Pru«*tia in 1813. Con- 
‘iult T,.ehman, Chronik der Utadt Detitzach (De- 
Htzsch. 18521. 

BELH^SOIS* See RcHt'i.EE-DCT.XTZscff. 

DELCTZBGH) F«a?«z (1813”90). A German 
Lutheran theologian, bom and educated in I>ip- 
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dg. He becfyoae prof^aor of theolc^ at Bo»- 
tock in 1846, at Brlangen in 1850, and at Leip- 
zig in 1867. He was one of tlws strcmgest ex- 
ponents of wlmt Is called ike Erlangen school, 
or the strict^t orthodox theologj. He inter- 
ested himself in the conTersiim of the Jews — ^he 
was of Hebrew dment — and for this purpose 
used his great knowMge of Hebrew and the 
Talmud and founded a training sch<K>l (1886), 
now called the Institutum Deliteschianmn. His 
translation of the New Testament into Hebrew 
(1877) was widely circulated in Oalatia and 
Kussia. His earlier works were intensely con- 
servative and strictly Lutheran, but later he 
approached the position of the radical higher 
critics. He aid^^ Baer in editing the Masso- 
retic text of the Old Testament (1869-95). 
Besides commentaries on Eabakkuk (1843), 
Qmesis (1852; 1887; English, 1888), Psalms 
(1859-60; English, 1873), Joh (1864; English, 
Um),Jsamh (English, 1876), Proverbs (1873; 
English, 1874-75), The Epistle to the Hebrews 
(1857; Enrfish, 1865), Bong of Bongs and Ec- 
clesiastes (English, 1877) — the English versions 
being In “Clark’s Foreign Theological Library” 
— and other theological works, he published 
some popular devotional writings, among which 
the following had a wide circulation* Das Bak- 
rament des wahren Leibes und Bin tea Jesu 
Christi (1844); Vier Bucher von dcr Ktrche 
( 1847 ) ; Philemon^ oder von der christhchen 
Freundsehaft (2d ed., 1858); Handwerkerlehen 
zur Ze%t Jesu (1868; Eng. trans., 1877; 1902); 
Ein Tag in Kapernaum (1871); Burch Krank- 
hat zur Genrmng (1873). Consult Curtiss, 
F. Dehtzsch (London, 1891). 

BELITZSCH, Friedrich (1850- ). A 

Cionuan Assyriologist, a son of Franz Delitzsch. 
He was appointed extraordinary professor at 
Leipzig in 1877, ordinary professor at Breslau 
in 1893, and in 1899 professor of Assyriology 
in the University of Berlin. His lectures at- 
tained a wide popularity, and one of them, en- 
titled Der hahylimisehe TJrsprung hehraucher 
Ideen, delivered m 1901, was attended by Em- 
peror William II, who also gave a large sum 
towards the researches to be made in the terri- 
tory of ancient Babylonia, In 1906 he lectured 
in the United States. He wrote: Assyriscke 
Lesestucke (4th ed., 19001 ; Wo lag da^ Para- 
diest (1881); Btudien uber indogermanische 
Wurzelvericandtschaft (2d ed., 1884) ; Assyr- 
isohes Witrterbuch zur gesamten bisher veroffent- 
Uchten Keilschrifthtteratur (1887 et seq.) ; 
Assyasche Grammatik (1889); Assyrtsches 
Handworierhuch (4 vols., 1894-96) ; Das baby- 
lonische Weltschopfungsepos (1896) ; Babel und 
Bibcl (1902; Eng. trans., 1903); Asurbanipal 
und die Assyrische Kultur seiner Zeit (1909); 
Handel und Wandel in AUbabylonien (1910); 
numerous articles in Mittalunger der DeutseJ^ 
Orient'GeselJschaft (1899—1913); Kleine sume- 
rische Bprachlehre (1914); Bumerisches Glos- 
sar (1914). 

HWXtXUS (Lat., from Gk. A^Xtes, DSUos), 
A name given to Apollo, who was fabled to have 
been born on the island of Delos. 

DBLTUS, Frederick (1863- ). An Eng- 

lish composer. He was born in Bradford, York- 
shire, of German parents. In 1883 he went to 
Florida as manager of an orange plantation, 
and there he began the study of eomp<Hiitiou by 
himself. From 1886 to 1888 he studied at the 
X^ipzig Conservatory under Reinecke and Jad- 
assohn, In 1890 he took up his residence in 


Paris. His compositions show decided tidmit 
and originality and have been received with 
marked favor. His works include the operas 
Koanga (1904), Bkmso and Jtdiet m the VU- 
lage (1907), Margot la Rouge and Fennimore 
(1914); for orchestra, an overture Over the 
Huts, a liorwegkLn Suite, Paris, Lebenstanz, a 
Legend for violin and orchestra, a piano con- 
certo in C m.; and the choral wor^s with or- 
chestra Appalachia, Bea-Drift, A Mass of Life. 
Consult M. Chop, “Frederick I^lius” in vol. 
ii, Monographien Modemer Musiker (Leipzig, 
1907). 

DELIXTS, Nikolaus (1813-88). A 

German philologist and Shakespearean scholar, 
born in Bremen. He studied at the universities 
of Bonn and Berlin, visited England and France, 
and settled in 1841 in Berlin, In 1846 he re- 
moved to Bonn, where he was professor from 
1855 to 1880. Amon^ his writings those con- 
cerned with the criticism and interpretation of 
Shakespeare’s works are the most important, 
above all, the great edition of the complete 
Works, with a critical preface and explanatory 
notes, published 1854-61, and repeatedly there- 
after. Besides this must be mentioned Die 
Ttecksche Bhdkespeare-Kritik (1846); Der 
My thus von William Bhakespeare (1851); 
Ueher das enghsche Theaterwesen zu Bhake- 
speares Zett (1853); Bhakespeare-Lcxikon 
(1851); Pseudo-Bhakespeartsche Dramen (1856- 
74). 

DELIVTEIBY (OF. delivrer, lat. deliberare, 
to free, from de 4* hber, free). The physical 
transfer of pc^session. The term is commonly 
employed in the law to characterize such an 
act when performed with the purpose of creat- 
ing or transferring a legal right. Its signifi- 
cance springs from the importence oi physical 
possession as an element of ownership. In 'prim- 
itive society it is the principal, and in its 
earlier stages the controlling, element in the 
conception of property. The metaphysical no- 
tion of ownership, dissevered from possession 
and even from the right of possession, belongs to 
a comparatively advanced stage in the evolution 
of legal ideas. At first possession, if not theo- 
retically identical with ownership, is at least 
attended with its legal effects and always tends 
in practice to supersede the more abstract right, 
a fact which finds expression in the maxima 
heati possidentes, “Possession is nine points of 
the law,” etc. Under such a conception of own- 
ership there is only one way in vrhich the title 
to property can be transferred, and that is by 
the actual transfer of the physical control over 
the property, and hence delivery of possession 
becomes the important fact in the assignment 
of legal rights over physical objects. 

It is easy to see how this simple process, so 
convenient and appropriate in the case of chat- 
tels, came to be transferred to the conveyance 
of interests in lands. There was no way in 
which these interests, however temporaiy and 
limited in character, could be vested in another 
but by putting him into possmion of the land 
itself,' and thus we find the early method of 
conveyancing to be the transfer of the land by 
delivery. See Feoffment; Livery of Seisih; 
Seisin. 

Though this method of conveying real prop- 
erty has been mperseded cm botb sid^ of the 
Atlantic by more convenient methods, the notion 
of the significance of deliveiy has been trans- 
ferred the written instrument by which lands 
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extemd^ to oilier traa^^oas in which 
similar instomnents are employed j while in the 
of chattel delivery or piMs^ion is still 
the usual, and in many (mses the essentiali mode 
of tra^fer. See Deed; Gift; Sale. 

While delivery usually contomplates the ac- 
tual handing over of the subjcsst matter of too 
transaction by the transferror, or party to be 
bound, to the transferee, or party to be bene- 
it may equally be effected by any appro- 
priate and manifest act whereby the delivcree 
is put in the same position of control over tlie 
thing as that which the deliverer held prior to 
the act. The possession thus assumed may ^ 
immediate and personal or it may be by an 
agent or servant. The transfer of title to a 
bouse may, if so intended, carry with it the 
possession of the chattels therein, and the 
actual physical delivery of a key may consti- 
tute a delivery of securities in a strong box or 
of a horse in a stable. So there may be a sym- 
bolical delivery, as of goods, by the transfer 
of the bill of lading or warehouse receipt de- 
scribing them, or of money on deposit in a 
savings bank, by passing over the bank book. 
There is also what is called a “constructive” 
delivery, as where a part of a bill of goods is 
delivered for the whole, or where, a thing hav- 
ing been placed by the owner in the custody of 
a third person, the custodian agrees to hold it 
for the deliveree. 

It will be noticed, however, that in no case is 
there a le^l delivery by mere words indicating 
an intention to transfer the title, without some 
overt and significant act on the part of the 
donor or vendor, v hereby he surrenders his 
control over the article. The nearest approach 
to such a case la that referred to in the article 
on Deed, where such a dalaration of intention 
accompanies and explains an equivocal act, such 
as the laying down of an instrument on the 
desk of the deliverer or his inclosing it in an 
envelope addressed to the deliveree. See Pos- 
session'. 

Consult Pollock and Wright, An Emay on 
Posseaston in the Common Law (Oxford, 1888), 
and the authorities referred to umler such titles 
as Bale; Possessioj«, Title; etc. 

DELIVEBY. Bee Obstetbics. 

DEI.'LA CBXTS'CAN SCHOOL. About the 
year 1785 a number of English residents in 
Florence sought to beguile their leisure hours 
by writing verses, wiiich they published under 
the title of The Florence Miscellany. The in- 
sipidity, affectation, and fantastic silliness of 
these productions transcend belief; yet, such 
was the poetic destitution of the period that 
they soon found admirers and imitators. Tak- 
ing the name of an academy in Florence (sihi 
Academy), the Della Cruscans presently began 
to print their lucubrations in England, chiefly 
in two daily newspapers called the World and 
toe Oracle. “While the epidemic malady was 
spread-ing from fool to fool,” says' Gifford pun- 

S ntly, “one of the brotherhood, a Mr. Bobert 
erry, came over from Florence and immediately 
announced himself by a sonnet to Love.” It 
wau 5 answer^ by a certain Anna Matilda, who 
(as was the custom) praised it immoderately 
in langui^^ evmi more absurd than Merry’s own. 
“The fever now turned to a frenzy,” Gifford con- 
tinue^*, Ijiura, Maria, Carlos, Orlando, Adelaide, 
and a thousand other nameless names cai^ht 
toe inf«jtion; and from one end of the kingdom 


to toe cdto aU mm mmmmm and Della 
Retribution ^mie, however, to in ItM Glffcard 
product his BmvM wid to 17t6 his Mmvia4. 
Itorely has literature witnmed such an scoria- 
tion. It quitoly and ci^pletoly killed tlm 
“schoed,” and, indeed. It is mlj in to«ie friro 
poems that the memotf of most of the unhappy 
Della Cruscan songsters has been pre^rved at 
all. 

DELLA BOBBIA. See R^sma. 
DELLENBADQH, dftPen-bft, FasnimaE Sak- 
t'EL (1833- ). An American explorer, bom 

at McConnelsville, Ohio. Be was educated to 
Buffalo, New York City, Munich, and Paris. 
In 1871-73 he w'as artist and assistont topog- 
rapher with Major Powell’s ^ond expedition 
down the Colorado River, and in 188P he was 
a member of the Ilarriman expedition to Alaska 
and Siberia. He served as librarian of tbe 
American Geographical Society from 1000 to 
1011 and became a fellow of the American 
Ethnological Society. Besides contributions to 
Sturgis’s Dictionary of Architecture^ to the 
second edition (1914-15) of the New Inter- 
national ENCYOLoe.v.niA, and to magazines, 
his writings include; The North Amertmm of 
Yesterday (1000) ; The Romance of the Colo- 
rado River (1002 ; 3d ed., 1900); Breaking the 
Wilderness (100r>) ; .4 Canyon Voyage (1008) ; 
Fremont and ’JO (1013; 2d ed., 1914). 

DELLTS, dfel-l^z' (Kabyle Tedlcs^ Lat. Rum- 
currus). A seaport town and important mili- 
tary post of Algeria, situatt'd 40 miles east of 
Algiers, with which it is connected by rail. It 
is divided into a European and a native port 
and has a good roadstead. It contains a mosque 
and an industrial school and carries on a con- 
siderable trade in grain, olives, and wine. Pop. 
(commune), 1901, 13,977; 1911, 13,620, includ- 
ing 960 French residents, Tlie city has been 
successively Roman, Arab, Bpanish, and Turk- 
ish, and is now under French eemtrol. 

DEL MAE, Alexander (1836- ). An 

American economist, born in New York Cito 
and educated at New York University. Vfe 
founded the Koeta? Science Review and was its 
editor in 1864 to 1866, and in the latter year 
organized and was director of the United Btotes 
Bureau of Statistics. In 1876 he was appointed 
mining commissioner of the United States Mone- 
tary Commission. His publications comprise* 
The National Banking System (1865) ; The Bis- 
tory of Precnoua Metals (1880) ; The History of 
Money in Ancient Countries (1884); Tfw 
Science of Money (1885); Money and Cimlisa- 
tion (1886) ; The History of Money in Amerioa 
(1899), Ancient Britain (1900); Worship of 
Augustus Caesar (1900) ; Middle Ages Revisited 
(1900); History of Money in the Netherlands 
(1903J , Messiah, a History of the Colonization 
of Aam Minor, Egypt^ a^ Europe from the 
Orient (1907). 

DEX/MEHHOI^T. A town in the Grand 
Duchy of Oldenburg, on the Delme, 10 miles 
southwest of Bremen (^ip; Germany, C 2). 
Wool carding, yam spinning, jute spinning, and 
the manufa^re of cigars, ironware, linoleum, 
bricks, and lumber eonstltote the principal in- 
dustries. There are also important cattle and 
horse markets. Pop., 1890, 0828; 19M, 10,573; 
1910, 22,510. 

DELKOOTB Y lOTADA, mhrn&nm % to- 
Antonio (1783-1861). A Spanlsh-Anmr- 
ican historian. Jurisconsult, and statesman. Ho 
was bom at ^ntiago do los Caballeros (Santo 
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Doming) and aimdied law at the University of 
Santo Domingo, He jparticipated in the cam- 
paign against Toussaint I’Ouverture, but in 
1804 was compelled to seek refuge in Cuba and 
ultimately settled at Havana as an official of 
the government. He wrote a Historia de Santo 
Domingo dmde su deacuhrimimto hasta nuestros 
d%m {Havana, 1853). The first volume was 
all he succeeded in publishing, but he left two 
more completed, and notes to bring the account 
down to liis time. 

3)11 UOAGB, Eobebt John Hendebson {1873- 
). An American botenist, born at States- 
boro, Ga., and a graduate of the University of 
Georgia {class of 1808). He was superintend- 
ent of Swainaboro (Ga.) schools (1900), 
teacher in the United States Indian School at 
Fort Sill, Okla. (1000-02), and principal of the 
Statesboro high school (1903-03). After serv- 
ing as botanist at the Georgia Experiment Sta- 
tion (1006-08), he became professor of the 
cotton industry at the State College of Agri- 
culture (Georgia) in 1008. In the summer of 
toil ho was collaborator at the Bureau of Plant 
Industry. Besides bulletins on plant diseases 
and breeding, and maga/ine articles, be is 
author of linmhloa mth John Burroughs (1012). 

BBLOCHE, de-lOsh', Jules Edouard Maxi- 
MIN (1817-1000). A French historian and 
archwologist. He was born at Tulle and, after 
having studied law at Bordeaux, entered the 
government service m 1840, and held various 
offices m the Ministrv of Public Works. In 
recognition of his works in the field of history, 
archopology, and numismatics, he was elected 
a member of the Academy of Inscriptions in 
1871. He died in Paris, Among his publica- 
tions are. tltienne lialuzc, sa tie ct scs a’uvres 
(1838); CariutnireB de Vahhaye de Bcauheu 
(1830); Etiidca sur la gioqraphie hutorique de 
la Gaule, etc, (1861-64) , La TruHift ct Vantrus- 
tion royal sous les deux premieres races (1873) ; 
Des monnaies d'or an nom du roi Theodehert 
( 1886-88); Etudes de numismafique m^rov- 
mgtenne (1800) , Les Archipritr^s de Vancien 
diovdse de Limoges, etc. (1800). 

BELOLMB; dcddlm', Jean Louis (1740- 
1806). A Swiss juri^^t, born in Geneva, where 
he practiced law’. Having given offense to the 
autlionties by his publication, Examen dcs trots 
points des droits, he was obliged to take refuge 
in England, where, in spite of his literary ac- 
tivity, he lived for several years in great pov- 
erty. He returned to his native country in 
1773. His principal work is Constitution de 
I'Angletcrre (1771), which was translated into 
English by himself and passed through several 
editions. He also published, in English, Parallel 
between the English Oovemment and the Former 
Government of Sieeden (1772); History of the 
Flagellants (1777) , Essay Containing Stric- 
tures on the Union of Scotland with England 
(1787). 

BE XiOHO, Georoe Washington (1844-81). 
An American naval officer and Arctic explorer. 
He was born m Eevv York City, graduated at 
tbe United States Naval Academy in 1865, and 
bv 1873 had risen to be navigating officer of 
tfie Juniata, in which search was being made for 
the lost Polaris, the Arctic exploring steamer 
in which Captain Hall had sailed. To his en- 
thusiasm for polar research thus kindled was 
due tbe Jeannette expedition, subsidized by 
James Gordon Bennett, which set out from San 
Ftancisco in 1879 with a company of 33, com- 


manded by Lieutenant Commander De Lcmg. 
The Jmnf^te was crushed in the ice north of 
Siberia, and the party, after traversing the 
on sledges, set out for the land in three boats, 
of which one was l(^t at sea. The one contain- 
ing De Long reaeh^ the Lena River; but (ex- 
cept tw'o seamen, who succeeded in reaching a 
settlement) her crew, including De Long, died 
of starvation in Siberia. The third, which con- 
tained George W. Melville and Lieutenant Da- 
nenhower (qq.v.) , arrived at the Lena in Octeffier, 
1881, and after months of search found the 
bodies of De Long and his companions (March, 
1882), which were brought to New York and 
buried with honor. Consult: De Long, The 
Voyage of the Jeannette, comprising his jour- 
nals, edited by his widow% Mrs. Emma J. (Wot- 
ton) De Long (1883); Danenhower, The Narra- 
tive of the Jeannette (Boston, 1882) ; Melville, 
In the Lenu Delta (ib., 1885). See Polar Re- 
search. 

BELOO'. See Duiker. 

BELORB, de-lOr', Taxile (1815-77). A 
French publicist, born at Avignon. He began 
Ills career as a journalist in ^rseilles and m 
1837 settled in Paris, where he became a con- 
tributor to several journals, notably the Chari- 
vari, of W'hieb lie was editor in chief from 1848 
to 1838. Afterward he was connected with the 
Siecle as literary editor. Elected to the Na- 
tional Assembly (1871-76), he voted steadily 
with the extreme Radical party He published 
Phqsiologie de la Parisienne (1841); Les Mati- 
tu'es httiraires (18G0) , Histoire du second Em- 
pire, (18G8-73), lus principal work 

BELORME, dc-lGrm', Mabion (1611-50). A 
notorious French courtesan. At an early period 
of her life she went to Paris, where her great 
beauty would easily have secured for her a 
gfKid match had she not lieen inclined to a life 
of licentious intrigue. Almost all the distin- 
guished men of the age were her lovers, among 
them Cinq-Mars, the great Conde, his brother 
the Prince de Conti, the Duke of Buckingham, 
and Cardinal Richelieu During the first dis- 
turbances of the Frondeurs her houbc w’aa the 
rallying point of the chiefs of that party, and, 
in consequence, Mazarin was about to imprison 
her, when she suddenly died in 1650. A curious 
tradition sprang up m France during the next 
century, to the effect that Marion had not died, 
but had escaped to London, that she had re- 
turned to Pans in 1682: that she meanwhile 
had been twice married, and, finally, that she 
died in 1706 or, according to others, even as 
late as 1741. Victor Hugo has made her the 
subject of a drama, and Alfred de Vigny de- 
scribed her fate in his novel Cinq-Mars Con- 
sult J. Peladan, Histoire et Ugende de Marion 
Delorme (Paris, 1882). 

BE L»ORME, Philibert (c.1515-70). Tlie 
earliest of French Renaissance architects in the 
modern sense; the first, i e., who practiced archi- 
tecture as a profession after a special training 
for it. He l^longed to a family of architects 
and went to Rome in 1534 to study the ancient 
monuments. After a number of years spent 
on the works of the palace at Fontainebleau 
he was appointed architect to the King in 1546. 
He built the great hall on the bridge at tlie 
Chateau of Chenoneeaux, for which he planned 
a vast extension, which vras never airried out. 
His chef-d'ceuvre is the Chateau d’Anet (1552-^ 
59), which he built for Diana of Poitiers, a fine 
design displaying the new classical tendeiwgr 
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wMeb lie in l^n^, tiwmgh still far 

itm& the rigidity of tiie I^aia4iaa tim«- After 
a period of di^p^ee Catharine de* Medki em- 
ploy«l Mm to design the palace of the Tuileri^ 
the eonstrnction of which he continued 
until his death. This was a vast project, of 
which hut a small fragment was built, and 
this by no means worthy of De l*Orme’s talent. 
The lower story was adorned with banded Ionic 
columns, which Be rOrme's vanity claimed as 
a new or “French’* order. (See TuiLi»i«^,) 
Be rOrme — or Delorme, as his name is also 
written — ^was the author of the earli€*st French 
treatise on architecture, Noupelles tnmtfirma 
pour h%en hasttr et 4 pcttfs frais (Paris. 1561). 
Consult: Pattison, The fienmesamT of drt itt 
France, vol. i (London, 1879) ; Palustrc, La 
renausance en France, vols. i, ii (Paris, 

81) ; Vachon, Fhthbert de VOrmc (ih., 1887). 

BELOBME, PiiBBE Claude Fban^is (1783- 
1859). A French historical paintar and lith« 
c^apher, born m Paris. He was a pupil of 
Girodct, whose manner he imitated. His art 
embodies the cla^ical tendencies of the school 
of David (q,v.). His most important canvases 
are: “The Death of Abel” (1810), in the Mont- 
pellier Museum; “Hero and Leander” (1814); 
“Raising of the Daughter of Jairus” (1817), 
in the church of Saint-Roch, Paris. “Desctmt 
of Christ into LiinW’ (1819), in Motrc Dame 
de Paris; “Cephalus Carried off hy Aurora” 
(1822), in the Museum of Cens, “Foundation 
of the Colkge Royal by Francis I,” Versailles 
Gulleni', He also executed mural paintings m 
the churl hes of Samt-Eustacho. Saint-Gcrvuis, 
and Notre Dame de lairette, in Pans. 

DEOjOS ( Gk, A^Xos ) . The smallest but most 
famous of the Cyclades, calhsl in ancient times 
Astcria, Ortygm, and tynthus (Map Greece, 
G 4). It is situated lietwwn the islands Uhenea 
and Myconos. It is almut 3‘/, mih‘s from north to 
soutli, and % of a mile from cast to wi^t. Near 
the centre ri8«>a the rocky hill Cynthus. uliout 
380 feet high, to the west and north of this lull 
is almost the only level ground of the mland, 
and here c’lere situated the sanctuary of Apollo 
and the ancient town. According to the myth, 
Delos was at first a floating inland, but was 
fastened by <*hains to the bottom of the sea, or 
to Myconos and Gyaros by Poseidon or by Zeus, 
that it might afford a refuge from the jealous 
Hera for Leto, who there brought forth Apollo 
and Artemm Wrgil ( Frotd, in, 7.>~7T) makes 
Apollo bind Delos to M’vconos, in gratitude for 
his birth on Delos. From very early times 
Delos was a sacred island, the centre of the 
Ionian cult of Apcdlo, and the scene of a great 
festival, the Delia, celebrated by the lonians 
in the month Thargelion (May-dune), and men- 
tioned in the Homeric Hymn to Apollo. Even 
the Persian general Datis ( q.v^. ) , when on his 
wav to attack Athens, spared this island and 
made a rich offering to the god. After the Per- 
sian wars Delos became the centre and treasury 
of the new league under the presidency of 
Athens, and when the league was transformed 
into the Athenian Empire the temples of Delos 
seem to have passed under Athenian control. 

Athens, Hutory; Greece, History (An- 
cient History ) . In 426 B.c, the island w’as piiri- 
fted by the Athenians, who removed all the dead 
bodies to the neighboring island of Rhenea and 
orders that hereafter no birth or death should 
occur on this siw^red spot. In 422 b.c. th^ 
even expelled all the e^ailar inhabitants, but 
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After the fadl of Athtui% in 4W 1^0^ 
seems, thanks bo the Spartans, to have 
gained its iiMeptndeiioe for a time*, hut tat 
Athenians scMcn recovered the smiemia% and 
seem to have retained it until about aa, 
when Delos became a free cominuiiity, a ponri- 
tion which it maintained until atamt IM mm. 
During this j^riod the island prospered gimtiy. 
Tlve succesimrs of Alexander vi«4 with me an- 
otlier in gifts to Apollo, while its central posi- 
tion made Delos a natural centre of cmamerce. 
Nor did this pr«ft|M‘rity decrease when the Ro- 
Ilians once more plac^ Ihdtis under Athenian 
rule (166 B,c,), for at the same time all im- 
ports and exports were freed from taxation, and 
during the second and first ctmturies b.c. IMoa 
was the seat of a large colony of merchants, 
Italian. Greek, and Eastern, it was a centre 
of the slave trade, but had few lm*al industries, 
except the manufacture of a variety of bronie. 
Sacked during the Mithridatic vrars (e.87 B.c,), 
it never fully ret*overt»d, and by' the middle of 
the second century a.d was deserted by all ex- 
cept those connwted with the temple. With the 
fall of heathendom the island w’as deserted ex- 
ee)»t by tluisp who visitisi it to collect building 
material or to burn its marbles into lime. To- 
dav (he island is deserted, except by the few 
shepherds who in the summer cross with their 
fiiM'ks from Myconos or Rhenea. 

During the fifteenth and sixteenth cimturies 
the island was plundered for the benefit of Eu- 
ropean colleetions, but scientific exploration 
began only in 1829 with the French scientific 
expedition under the direction of Blouet. In 
1873 tad^^gue explored the ancient slirine and 
grotto on Mount Cynthus, and in 1877 HonioUe 
begun excavutums in tlic sanctuary of Apollo. 
Since then tiie Frimch School at Athens has eon- 
ducteil numerous and successful campaigns, 
whi<‘h have biought to light not only the sacred 
preeinct with its temples, porticos, and altars, 
i»ut also the wharves and warehouHes. the baaars 
of the merchants, the theatre, the gymnasium, 
and a number of private housi's, bcdonging ap- 
parimtly to the prosperous period of the second 
century B.t. In sculpture the island ha» yielded 
some important archaic statues of tiie sixth cen- 
tury ii.e., such as the “Kike” of Archernuw, the 
statuc' dediratid by Nieaiidra, and some female 
figures Similar to those found on the Acropolis 
of Atlums, and, of later art, a fighting warrior 
ami a fine copy of the “Diadumonos” of Poly- 
clitus (q.v.), as well as many other works, 
often, unfortunately, in very poor preservation. 
The chief harv«»«t has been in the inscriptions, 
many of wdiich are still unpuhli«hi*d. In addi- 
tion to the decrees and dedications always com- 
mon in sanctuaries, these include long lists of 
the treasures of the temjple and also an impor- 
tant series of accounts, showing the receipts and 
expimditurcsi of the temple, carefully itamized, 
and throwing a flood of light on the financial 
adminiHiratton of a Greek shrine. Consult: 
Lelj^juc, Fecherehes mr Dilos (Paris, 1876) ; 
Von S<*hoeffcr, De Deli fnmim Hehm (Berlin, 
1889); HotnoUc, Be Ant%qu%»mm%» Dianm 
Himulaerts (Park, 1885) and Im archwee de 
Vtntmdance sacrie de DMos (ib., 1886) — this 
work gives a plan of the excavations; Bulletin 
de carrespondanee kelUnique, voL i et scq. (ib., 
1877 et s^.); Frank. “Conunercialism and 
Roman Territoria! Expansion,” in the Dlmmmt 
Jmrnal, vol v, pp. 99-110 (1909) ; this aitidle 
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throwis ligH om. the relatlcm of the Eomans 
to I^loa. 0 ckh 1 summaries of the history and 
antiquities are to be found in Jebb, Jouf^aZ of 
Hellmde BtwMmt i (London, 1881); Diehl, 
Bsmrmom in Oreeoe, Eng. traas. ly Perkins 
(New York, 1893) ; Guide doame, Gr^ee, voL 
ii. Consult also: ^hoeffear, in Pauly-Wissowa, 
Bmdm^clop&die der klassiaohm AUertumawia- 
mnschafi^ vol. iv (Stuttgart, 1901); Homolle 
and Holleaux, Bxplorutton arcMologique de 
Belos (parte i-iii, Paris, 1910-11); Larfeld, 
QriecMsehe Epigraphik (Munich, 1913) ; Fer- 
guson, Hellenistie Athene (Kew York, 1911). 
For the theatre, consult Haigh, The Attic 
Theatre ( 3d ai., Oxford, 1907 ) ; for works of art 
found at Delos, consult Gardner, A Handbook of 
Greek Smlpture (London, 1911) and Principles 
of Greek Art (ib., 1913), Consult, finally, 
Baedeker, Greem^ 4th Eng. ed. (Leipzig, 1909). 

DliLOS, CONFEDEBACY OF. See Delos ; 
Qbebce, History (Ancient History). 

DELPHI, dW'fl (Gk. Detphoi). An 

ancient town of Phocis, Greece, celebrated for its 
oracle of Apollo (q.v.). It was situated 2130 
feet above sea level, about 6 miles inland, north 
of an indentation in the northern shore of the 
Corinthian Gulf (Map: Greece, Ancient, C 2). 
In the Homeric poems it is always called Pytho. 
It was situated on the southern slope of Mount 
Parnassus (q.v.), where above the steep and 
narrow valley of the Pleiatos rise the twin cliffs 
of the Phaedriadag, the ‘Shining Rocks.’ These 
precipices are separated only by a narrow chasm, 
from which issues the famous fountain of Cas- 
talia (q.v.). The temple, theatre, and stadium 
were situated at the foot of the western cliff, 
and about them the town must have gathered, 
though the gymnasium and a sanctuary of 
Athena lay to the east. Below the terrace on 
which the town lay, the land slopes abruptly to 
the bed of the Pleistos. The natural surround- 
ings are full of wild grandeur; from underground 
caverns streamed cold vapors, and the region 
was liable to violent shocks from earthquakes. 

The place seems early to have become the seat 
of a worship of the earth shaker, Poseidon, and 
the earth mother, Gaea. Somewhat later, but 
still at a very early date, the worship of Apollo 
was introduced and took the place of these 
cults. Since Apollo was a prophetic god, Delphi 
became the seat of an oracle, which soon attained 
great fame. At first the responses seem to 
have been given from the rustlings of the laurel, 
as at Dodona (q.v.) from the oak. Later, the 
Pythia — at first a maiden, subsequently a woman 
over 50 years old, ^rbed as a maiden — after 
drinking from the holy spring and chewing 
laurel leaves, took her seat upon a tripod in the 
adytum^ or inner shrine. Her utterances were 
taken down and put into hexameters by poets 
attached to the temple. During the greatest 
prosperity of the oracle three women relieved 
one another in this exhausting task. At the 
head of the temple service stood two prieste, 
holding office for life and a^mingly in charge 
of the oracle. The oracle was consulted by 
stat^i and kings in matters of national policy, 
and also by private persons on all manner of 
personal matters, such as voyages, business ven- 
tures, marriage, and other deteils of daily life. 
Its fame hroipht it great wealth and many 
splendid iffiferings, among which those of Crcesus 
and Gelon of Syracuse were especially famous. 
In the .earliest smirce, the Homeric hymn to 
Apollo, Delphi appears in dependence upon the 


Phocian city of Crisa, n^ur the Corinthian Gulf, 
which controlled access from the ^a, anA 
through the later pditical history of the place 
this ^rly claim of the Phocians to the contrcd 
of the oracle keeps recurring until the conqu^t 
of Philip of Macron. The acte of Crisa M to 
the first of the Sacred Wars (q.v.), in w^iich the 
Amphictyouie Council (q.v.) of Thermopylae first 
app^rs as a guardian of the oracle. In 59ff- 
589 B.c. Crisa fell, and the first celebration of 
the Pythian g^mes occurred; in 582-581 B.c. the 
fort was captured, the harbor filled up, and the 
whole plain placed under a curse. On this occa- 
sion another celebration of the games occurred, 
and from this time they were celebrated every 
four years. In 548 b.c. the stone temple, said to 
have been built by Trophonius and Agamedes, 
was burned, and the priests at once collected 
subscriptions from all (Greece, and even from for- 
eign parts, for its reconstruction. The work of 
reconstruction was undertaken by the Alem®e- 
onidse (q.v.), then exiles from Athens, who did 
more than they were required to do, by employ- 
ing Parian marble for the east front instead of 
the poros, or limestone, specified in the contract. 
Some fragments of sculpture found by the French 
seem to belong to this building. During the 
Persian wars the oracle showed a pro-Persian 
spirit, though later the priests declared that 
supernatural aid had turned to flight a Persian 
plundering expedition (480 B.C.). In spite of its 
prophecies of defeat Delphi was richly rewarded 
by the Greeks from the Persian booty. During 
the fifth century Delphi was adorned by the 
Greek states with treasuries to contain their 
offerings, as well as with many works of art 
commemorative of victories over their enemies. 
About 373 B.c. the temple suffered severely, and 
once more collections were invited from the 
Greek states for its restoration, which does not 
seem to have been completed till 328 b c. Be- 
fore that time, however, an attempt of the 
Phocians to reassert their control of the oracle 
led to the third Sacred War (357-346 bc.), 
which ended in the triumph of Philip II of 
Macedon (q.v.). About 300 b.c. Delphi passed 
into the power of the JEtolian League, and when 
(278 b.c.) the Gallic invasion was repelled (see 
Brennus, 2), we hear once more of the super- 
natural powers that drove back the robbers from 
the temple of Apollo. 

During the years that followed Delphi seems 
to have lost much of its old importance, though 
the inscriptions show that offerings were* still 
made there, and honors were bestowed on bene- 
factors of the community. Under the Romans 
it enjoyed only spasmodic prosperity ; one Pythia 
sufficed for the inquii^rs of the oracle. Though 
some of the emperors endeavored to restore 
some of the fallen splendor, others found in the 
mass of statues and works of art a convenient 
source for the decoration of Rome. Nero is 
said to have carried off 500 statues, while Con- 
stantine, along with many other treasures, re- 
moved to Constantinople the serpent column 
which had formed part of the offering after the 
victory at Platsea (q.v.), and still bears the 
names of those Gr^k states which fought 
against the Persians (it stands now in the 
Hippodrome at Constantiiw^le). Later Delphi 
became the site of a Christian church, but the 
ruins finally vanished, and until 1892 the site 
was occupied by the village of Castri (q.v.). In 
1880-82 Haussoullier, and, in 1887, Pomtow 
had conducted excavations at Itelphi. In 1892 
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Uim irf HchhoII^ t^gan ^^Tatiovs, whieh have 
r^iiitcd in firing the eatire saered pre- 
eiaet^ isclMing many tieaauri^ and other 
hnilduiga, as well as the altar, tenple, theatre, 
and stadium; the th^tre and the st^ium ii| 
partieular are well preserved. The inscriptions 
found number over 4 ISO, many of them docu< 
mmiM of great importanee for the history of 
Greece, specially for the history of the Delphic 
Amphietyony. The sculpture also has thrown 
much light upon the history of art during the 
later sixth and early fifth century b.c., while it 
seems almost certain that in a marble statue 
ae have a contemporary copy of a bronze by the 
great Lysippus. Consult E. A. Gardner* 8ix 
Greek BculptorSy pp. 217-223 (London. iOlO), 
Another wonderful work of art from Delphi is 
the ‘-Bronze Charioteer” figured and described by 
Gardner in the work just named (pp. 49-53). 
The reports of these excavations are to be found 
in the Bulletin de correspondance heU^ujue, 
vols. xvii et seq. (Paris, 1893 et seq. ; for plaoh, 
see Tols. xvi, xvii), and the Compter rendun 
de VAcademte des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres 
(lb,, 1893 et se<|.). Consult also; Mommsen, 
Delphika (Leipzig, 1878 i; Pomtow, Bettiago 
zur Topographic von Delphi (Berlin, 1889) ; 
Hiller von Gaertrmgen and Pomtow, in Pauh-- 
Wisaowa, Realenctfclopadie der klassischen ,U- 
tertumswi^senschaft, vol, jv (Stuttgart, 1901). 
Frazer, Pmisantas, vol. v (2d ed., Lvindon, 
1913); Baedeker, Greece (4th Eng. ed., Ltupzig, 
1909); Larfeld, Ortechtsche Epigraphik (Mu- 
nich, 1913). 

DELPHI. A city and the county seat of 
Carroll Co., Ind., 60 miles north hy west of 
Indianapolis, on the Wabash Ri\er, and on the 
Wabash, and the Chicago, Indianapolis and 
Tjouisviile railroads (Map: Indiana, C 2). It 
has good water power and contains lime works, 
planing and flour mills, canning factory, car- 
nage and wagon works, paper mills, button 
factory, stone crushers, etc. There are muniei- 
pal water works and a public library. Pop , 
1890, 1923, 1900, 2135, 1910, 2161 

DEL'PHm CLASSICS (Lat. delphtnus, 
dolphin, from Gk. SeX^t's, delphvs, SeXgtlp, delphtn^ 
dolphin). A famous edition of the laitin 
classics, published in France in the seventeenth 
century. It was prepared by 39 of the b<’^t 
scholars of the time, under the editorship of 
Pierre Daniel Huet (q.v.), tutor to the Dauphin 
(q.v.), son of Louis XIV. The title-pages bear 
the words In usum Herentsstmt Deiphmt, hence 
the name; all the volumes of the original edi- 
tion have au engraving of Anon (q.v ) and 
the dolphin. The Belphin Claasics comprise 64 
volumes (1674-1730). They possess little value 
now. Consult Sandys, A History of Classical 
Bcholarship, vol. ii (Cambridge, 1908). 

DELPHl'KIA. See Gbeek Festivai.8. 

DELPHIN'IDM. See Labkspub, 

DEI/PHOS. A city and railroad (»ntre in 
Allen and Van Wert counties, Ohio, 1.5 miles 
northwest of Lima, on the Miami and Erie 
Canal, and on the Pennsvlvania Company, the 
Toledo, St. Ixmis, and Western, the Northern 
Ohio, the Ohio Electric, and the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton, and Dayton railrceds {Map; Ohio, 
B 4 ) . It has railrWd repair shops, marble and 
granite works, paper and flour mills, brewery, 
and manufactories of ^Ivanized irma prodimto, 
oil cans, printing presses, furaitare, pipe, etc. 
Settled in 1834, Delphos was incorporated in 


185 ! m a «Bd hmiM a ^ 

Its govo-ittent Is adminiii^d s. 
elec^ every two ymmt mA a mimlcipd emi^L 
ITie rity owns and its water works and 

contains a Oamcfie libnyry. Pw,, IWM), 4517 1 
1910, SOBS. 

DBLPXMO, ^l p4^ FmEmm (1833-1906). 
An Italian botanist, bom at Chiaviad (Gmoa). 
He studied at the University of Gmoa, b^me 
an official in the customs departmm^ and in 
1871 was appointed pmtmmT of natural history 
in the School of Forestry at VaUombr«a. In 
1875 he was called to the chair of botany at the 
Universitv of Genmv and in 1894 to a similar 
chair and tlie curatorsliip of the botanical Ar- 
dens at the University of Naples. His publica- 
tions, which have contributed much to the study 
of plant biology, include Sulla darwinmna from 
della pcmgmesi (1869); Teona gmerale della 
fillotassi (1883) ; Punzume mirmmfila ml regno 
vegctale (2 parts, 1886-88) ; Fion doppit (1887). 

DELPIT, dM'p4', Albekt (1849-93). A 
French novelist and dramatist. He was tom in 
New Orleans, tlie son of a wealthy tobacco 
merchant, and at an early age was »Biit to 
France to complete his stuaiea. Devoting him- 
self to literature, he first became a contributor 
to newspapers founded by the elder Dumas 
towards the end of the BcMSond Empire. Several 
poetic productions were honored with prizes by 
the Academy, These were VApotMose de La- 
mar tine (1869); 1/ Invasion (1871), a volume 
of verse; and Le repenhr, ou r^at d^un mr^ 
de oampagne (1878). His earlier dramatic ef- 
forts did not meet with success, hut Le fils dc 
Coralie (1879), dramatized from his novel of 
the same title, was reeidved with great favor, 
and several of his subsequent dramatizations 
lu'ld the stage for some time, espwially Le 
pfre de Martial (1881). He was, nowever, at 
his best as a novidist. Among his productions 
in this field, for the most part descriptive of 
life in fashionable society, and many of which 
appeared first in the Bei'ue dm Deux Mondes, 
are* La vengeresse (1874); Les fils de foie 
(1877); Le manage d'Odetie (1880); La mar- 
quise (1882); Lcs amours cruelles (1884); 
Bolange de CroiX-S<Unt-Lue (1885) ; Made- 
moiselle de Bresster (1886) , Th^r^sine (1888) , 
Dtsparu (1888); Comme dans la vie (1890); 
Belle madame (1892) A collection of poems 
appeared under the title Les dteux qu’on brise 
(1881). During the Franco-German War he 
enL'red the army and, serving with distinction, 
was decorated with the Is^ion of Honor (1871). 
He died in Paris. 

DELFIT, Edouabd (1844-1900). A French 
author and journalist, torn m New Orleans, 
U. S. A. He studied in Prance, where he was 
naturalized in 1868, and in 1873 became sub- 
prefect of N4rac. Subs^uently he assumed 
control of the Union Hationale^ a newspaper of 
Montpellier. He publish^ a volume of poems, 
Les mosasques (1871), and Paule de Srmsmge 
(1887), La vengeance de Pierre (1888), Chatne 
brtsee (1890), Mmomme (1804), Sans merm 
(1808), La tafion (1890) — ^all works of fiction. 
DEL FOLIdyrUOLO, mi pbrm-hwdTfi, Si- 

MOIfE. Bee POIXAIUOLO. 

DEL BIO, d61 r€'6 (Sp., of the river). A 
city and the county s^t or Val Verde Co., Tex., 
170 miles WMt of San Antonio, on the Gal- 
veston, Harrisburg, and San Antonio Railrmud 
(Map: Texas, B 6). Notable featuras of the 
city are the San Felipe springs, a hos|iitol, two 
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mmmU, Amd the Federal buildiag. It has 
oottcw gins and other industrial ^tahlishments, 
and is the mitre of a truck-farming and cattle- 
raising r^ion. Pecans, wool, hides, live stock, 
fruit, and vegetables constitute imiwrtant ex- 
ports. Del Rio has adopted the commission form 
of government. Pop., 1914 (local esi.), 9(MM). 

HWLBAJBLTEf del-niut', Faaif^is AiuexANDBE 
Nicolas Ch^ibi (1811-71). A French-American 
musician, born in Solesmes, Fiance. He was a 
pupil of the Onservatoire, was for a time a 
tenor singer in the Opdra Comlque, composed a 
few melodies, and wrote several romances, but 
is chiefly known as a teacher in singing and 
declamation. He sought by an elaborate system 
to present the art of expression as a complete 
science. His theories have been widely adopted, 
and are handed down mainly by tradition, as 
Delsarte wrote very little about them. 

2>EIiSAB1?m SYSTEM. See Gymnastics. 

DEX/TA (lat., from Gk. AiXra, fourth letter 
of tlie alphaliet, anything shaped like the letter 
A, from Heb. daleth, door, name of the fourth 
letter of the alphalw-t). An alluvial plain 
occurring at the mouth of a river. The name 
was applied originally by the Greeks to the land 
area at thn mouth of the Nile, from the re- 
semblance in shape to their letter A. All rivers 
carry finely divided sand and mud in suspen- 
sion, and, as their currents are checked upon 
entering quieter waters, the solid particles are 
deposited upon the bottom of the channels near 
the river mouths. Tiie deposit gradually in- 
creases in ari'a and also in thickness until it 
reaches the surface, and then by floods and by 
growth of vegetation it is raised beyond the 
limits of high waiter. At the head of each land 
area thus built up, the river divides into diverg- 
ing branches, forming a triangle the base of 
which fronts up<m the sea. A delta may occur 
at the junction of two rivers or at the entrance 
of a river into sea or lake; a fan-shaped de- 
posit resembling a delta is sometimes found, 
also, where a river debouches from a moun- 
tainous region upon a plain. The large deltas 
are found at the mouths of great rivers which 
discharge into comparatively quiet seas Coastal 
eurrents and strong tidal action remove the 
river deposits before they accumulate to any 
considerable thickness The area of a delta 
\aries with the size of the river, the amount 
of sediment carried and the length of time it 
has been d<*pohited, and the relative quietude of 
the sea. The eombinod delta of the Ganges and 
Brahmaputra in India occupies more than 
50,000 aquaie miles, and the deposit has been 
found in places to be nearly 500 feet thiek; that 
of the Nile is 200 miles wude at the base of the 
Mediterranean Sea and 100 miles long. The 
Mississippi delta is irregular in form, but it 
affords a fine illustration of the manner in 
which a river extends ita channel seaward. Its 
area is about 12,300 square miles, and it is 
advancing into the Gulf of Mexico at the rate 
of about 260 feet a year. In Italv the Po has 
constructed a delta * m rapidly tliat the city 
Adria, w'hich in ancient times was a port of 
sufBcient importance to have given its name 
to the Adriatic Sea. is now about 15 mil^ in- 
land. Delta lands are usually fertile, but by 
reafwm of their low elfwation they are often 
unhealthful, and their cultivation is hindered 
by inundations during storms and floods. Con- 
sult Gelkie, TeMd-Book of Geology (Lmidon, 
1903). See Riviai; Sho«i. 


mUBCEM. see UmmM. 
DEEHG, de-lyk', Jeah Awomt (1727-1817). 
A Swiss geologist and meteorologist. Ite ms 
engaged in mercantile pursuits untE nearly 50 
years of age; but within that time, asasted 1^ 
jiis brother, he assembled a fine museum of 
mineralogy and natural Mstoiy. He ranoved to 
England in 1773, was made a fellow of the Royal 
Society, and appointed reader to Queen Charlotte, 
a position which he held for many years, and 
which afforded him ample time for study. He 
invented a hygrometer, a portable barometer, 
etc., and carried out many interesting experi- 
ments in physics and meteorology. His prin- 
cipal geological work is Lettres physiques et 
morales sur les montagnes et sur Vhistoire de 
la terre et de Vhomme (1778). In this work 
he endeavors to reconcile the Mosaic aecKiunt of 
creation with the data of science by extending 
the six days of Genesis to so many ^ological 
epochs. In 1809 he described the dry pile or 
electric column in a paper sent to the Royal 
Society. He also published Recherches sur les 
modifications de Vatmosphere (2 vols., 1772; 2d 
ed., 4 vols,, 1784) ; Traite elementaire de 
geologic (1809) ; Voyages geologiques en France^ 
en SuiSSCf et en Allcmagne (2 vols., 1813). 

DELUGE (OF., from Lat. diluvium, flood, 
from diJuere, to w’ash away, from di-, away -j- 
lucre, to wash). A flood of wahws supposed by 
many peoples to have submerged the whole 
earth, or a large part of it, in primeval times, 
involving the destruction of all, or nearly all, 
life upon the planet. The most unmistakable 
evidence of a belief m such a flood is found in 
the literary remains, not only of the ancient 
Hebrews, but also of India, Persia, Babylonia, 
Syria, Asia Minor, and Greece. In one form or 
another it also seems to have existed among 
the aborigines of America and Polynesia, ac- 
cording to the testimony of Christian mission- 
aries, whose accounts, how’ever, cannot alw’ays 
be accepted wdthout caution. On the other hand, 
there is practically no trace of a 'flood story in 
Africa, not even among the ancient Egyptians, 
though an earlier form of one may have been 
familiar in the Kile valley. Aside from Greece, 
and possibly Lithuania, there is none in Europe. 

Of course the most obvious w^ay to account 
for this widespread story is to suppose that 
there really was a flood. The fact that the 
Bible gives a detailed and intelligible account 
of one was formerly generally regarded by Jews 
and Christians as un quest lonahio evidence that 
it occurred; and the story of it in other nations 
was considered remarkable confirmation of the 
Bible narrative. The organic remains found 
everywhere in the rocks of the earth’s surface 
were also held to prove that the waters had 
covered every known country and risen over 
the highest hills. With the progress of geology 
it became evident that moat of the stratified 
rocks demanded an earlier origin than a few 
thousand years, and the influence of the delo^ 
was consequently restricted to the slightly al- 
tered superficial deposits. But manv of these 
were found to belong to a period vastly anterior 
to any historical epoch and to have been pro- 
duced* by a long-continued action under uniform 
conditions, viz,, regional glaciation, which was 
most active during that portion of geological 
times known as the Glacial period. Conse- 
quently there arose a tendency to regard a 
Noaehian deluge as having been of merely local 
extent, and this explanation was adop^ by 
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coiaiBeBtators on the narmtive of Gen- 
^8. At tiio present time the most important 
di^nssioii of the subject belongs to the depart- 
ment of comparative religion and mj-thoTi^. 

By far the earliest and most impor^nt of all 
del^e stories outside of the Bible is the Baby- 
lonian. Through the excerpts from Berosus 
(c.330~260 B.c, ), made by Alexander Polyhistor 
Idled e.40 b.c.), and presemed by Josephus, 
Eusebius, and Georgius Syncellus, one version 
of the Babylonian story has long been familiar. 
It relates how, in order to escape the flood, the 
Babylonian King, Xitsuthms, was eommandi*d 
to enter a vessel with wife, children, friends, 
and a pilot, and to steer “towards the goils*’: 
and how, when the vraters had subsidtal. he sent 
out birds three times, grounded on a Kordyanmn 
mountain in Armenia, disembarked, sacrificed 
to the gods and was translated. In IB72 George 
Smith discovered another version, forming the 
eleven tb tablet of the Gilgamesb epic. Accord- 
ing to this story. Anu, Ellil, Ninip, and Ennugi 
sent out a destro%’mg floo<l {ahuhu), but Ka, 
determined to sa\e T’t-napiahtim of Shurippak, 
advised him to “binld a bou-^e, to construct a 
ship,” and to take with him into it “sianls of life 
of all kinds*’ He atcordinglv constructed his 
house, or boat, coated it within and without 
with bitumen {kujiru), and made apartments 
in it. His possesisioTiR, family, relatives, la- 
borers, the cattle and the beasts of the field, 
t't-napisbtim brought into the house. Then the 
ram fell, the storm arose, and darkness covered 
the earth. All living beings were destroved. 
except those m the house. On the eeventli day 
Ut-napishtim opened tlie window, and soon tin* 
ship grounded on the mountain of Xi/ir. Seven 
days later he sent out a dove, a swallow, and 
a raven The dove and the swallow reinrne<l, 
the raven did not. Ut-napishtim olfcred a 
sacrifice on the mountain, and the gods “Miielt 
the pleasant odor/’ Ea rebuked Kllil for order- 
ing smh a deluge, wlien he might have punished 
nun Viy beasts, famine, or pestilence, and Islitar, 
who had already during the deduge expre-.ac‘d 
her svunpathy wuth mankind, now lifted up her 
gems made by Anu (probably the rainbow), 
which would rc'mind her forever of the flood. 
Ea pacific'd Ellil’s disappointment at the de- 
liverance of Ut-nnpishtim, and Ellil himself 
wc*nt on board the ship and announced that Ut- 
napishtlm and his wife were themeeforth to la* 
cmds and live “afar off, at the moiitfi of the 
rivers.” These tablets containing the Gilgamesh 
epic were found in the library of Asurbanipal 
(668-625 BC.) at Kuyunjik, hut they were only 
copies of originals found in turn by Asurbani- 
pal’s scribes in the temple archives at Uruk 
(modern Warka). Several fragments have 
since been found, giving the dimensions of the 
ark, and directions concerning food, treasures, 
men, and animals to be taken into it. Espe- 
eiallv interesting is a tablet published by Peiser 
iZeitschrift fur Jssj/nofogie, Leipj^ig, 1889), 
giving a map of Babylonia, surrounded by the 
ocean at the time of ’Ut-napishtim ‘"in the year 
of the great serpent.” and probably dating from 
the ninth centurv' b.c. An earlier reference to 
the flood is in a* fragment published by Scheil 
(Receuil de tramux^ Paris, 1878), dated the 
28th of Shebat of the year when Ammi-zadugga 
(1973 B.c.) built the fortress of Ammi-zadugga. 
The hero of the flood {okulu) is here called 
Atm-hasis, which, reversed (Hasis-atra), is fvi- 
dentlv Berosus’ Xisathrus. A fragment like- 


wise referring to Atm-hi^la ma puWtolmd hf 
Jensen in MmtimekriftHek^ Bibiioiktk, vol. m 
(Berlin, IflWl). Amthm fragment has more 
recently been publish^ by Hllpreebt, JBw Mm0 
Fund sur (Leipzig* 

ViTiile he assigns it to the Isin ^ri^ other 
Assyriologists are incline to date it in the Kas- 
site period (1761-^1183 Blnslly, Boebel 

in 1913 discovered a Sumerian origliial coming 
from Kippur. The hero’s name Is here Eiugiddu. 
There are reference! to Ea*8 advice, the ^en 
days of storm, the great boat, the aaeriflee, and 
the deification of Ziugiddu. 

The narrative in Genesis (chaps. vi.~ix) is 
regarded by many modern critics as made up 
of two versions interwoven. This was recog- 
iiircil by Jean Astruc (»pv.) as early as 1733, 
T’hing as a clue the divine names Yahwe and 
Elohim, he roughly outlined the two accounts. 
At the present day his intuition has been widely 
a<eepte<l, and scludars proceeil to rearrange the 
inatenHl and assert timt the Yahwistic narra- 
tive is found in Gen. vi. 5-8; vii. l-r>. 7 10, 12, 
16 b, 17. 22, 2.3; viti. 26, 3 a. 6-12, 13 b, 20-22. 
The flood is represented as sent h<*caU8P of 
man’s wickciiness. It is oc*cRsione<l by a rain 
lasting 40 da>s. Noah Is saved with his 
farmlj in an ark. or liouae. With 1dm are a 
pair of all umlean animal'-, and seven pairs 
of all clean animals. The fliu>d comes after 
seven dins and destroys all living things on the 
earth. At the eml of 40 days Noah sends 
out tt raven, wldeh does not return; then a 
tlove, which returns with an olive twig; and, 
after seven days the dove is again sent out. and 
tins time does not return. Seven days later 
Noah disi'inbarks, builds an altar, ami offers 
a saerifiee of which 1 ahwe smells the 
giving odor” and promises not to destroy the 
world again. Portions of another narrative 
aie found in Gen. vi. 9-22; vii. 6, 11, 13-16 a. 
18-21. 24; viii. 4, 5, 13. 14-19, ix. 1-17. Noah 
w ri'presonted as a just and perfiH't man whom 
rdohim desires to save and therefore commands 
to build an ark, giving its exact measurements, 
Noah is to take into it bis family and of all 
living beings a jiair. The floml is brought about 
bv the subterranean waters of the great aliyss 
breaking through the openings in the earth’s 
eru-t and the windows of heaven being opened- 
It begins in the six hundredth year of Noah’s life, 
on the M'venteentli (or more probably, according 
to the Greek version, the twenty-seventh ) day of 
the second month. It increases during 150 da.vs, 
or five months of a solar year, and begins to de- 
crea«»e in the seventh month. The ark then 
grounds on one of the mountains of Ararat 
(Urirtu; sis' CliAUiIANS). The waters deirease 
until the tenth month, when, on the first day, the 
tops of the mountains are seen. On the first 
day of the first month in the six hundred and 
firU year of Noah’s life the ground is diy, and 
on the twenty-seventh of the second month, con- 
e<*quentlT after a full solar year, Noah leaves the 
ark and is blessM by Elohim, who points to the 
bow in the sky as a guarantee that a flood shall 
not again occur. 

The striking similarity between the Genesis 
narrative and the Babylonian account is mani- 
fest, and hag been explained in two ways. Both 
records have been thought t» l>e independent de- 
velopments of an old f^mitie tradition; and the 
one has been said to 1 m* copied from the other. 
Rome scholare who, in view of the uncertainty 
of the textual transmission, are not iaclln^ 
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to attach m nmch weight to the alteration of 
the divine nam^ ,in ttie hfosoretie text admit 
the probability of redaetional additions due to 
a different tradition. The fact that the story 
has now been found in the Sumerian renders 
the ^!ond alternative more prolmble.^ Those 
who believe that the Hebrew narrative is taken 
from the Babylonian differ m to the time when 
this is likely to have taken place. In Genesis 
iv the history of existing tribes seems to be 
traced back to their earliest pr^nitors with- 
out the interruption of a flood. This has given 
rise to the theory that one of the Pentateuchal 
sources did not contain this stoiy originally, 
but that it was interpolated either after con- 
tact with the Assyrians in the eighth century, 
or, since the waters of Noah are first quot^ 
by Deutero Isaiah, not long before 540 b.c. by 
a Babylonian Jew possibly at Uruk, and that 
the story was afterward supplemented by Ezra, 
who was familiar with a version having greater 
aflinity to the Sippara recension. On the other 
hand, it is held by some scholars that the story 
found its way into Ryria before the Hebrew 
invasion, as was the case with other myths 
(see Babyloxia), and that it was presented in 
different recensions in Palestine. Absence of 
polytheism in the Hebrew is an unquestionable 
advance in thought, but it was not made with- 
out a sacrifice. Instead of a divided council of 
gods in which, through Ishtar and Ea, sym- 
pathy with the whole human race found fine 
expression, and mercy won the day over jus- 
tice unmoilifted by kindness, the one all-power- 
ful God became responsible for the ruthless 
destruction of life, and His partiality to those 
finding favor in His eyes became accentuated. 

As to the origin of the Babylonian story, and 
also of the Hebrew narrative, if it be independ- 
ent of the former, it has been maintained by 
some scholars that an actual occurrence, such 
as the incursion of a tidal wave through an 
earthquake, the destruction of a single city 
through a rainstorm, the flooding of some dis- 
trict from a system of canals not properly pro- 
tected, or the annually recurring inundation of 
a river, may have given rise to it. But it is 
far more probable that the Babylonian account, 
at any rate, originated in a myth describing the 
passage of the sun god in his boat through the 
heavenly ocean. When the present order of the 
world was regarded as the creation of the sun 
god, after a successful conflict with the earth- 
encircling ocean, it is natural that this myth 
should, in course of time, take the form of a 
deluge story relating the escape of a solar hero 
in the year of the great serpent. This conclu- 
sion is also indicated by the fact that the story 
of the flood is told on the eleventh tablet of a 
series manifestly representing the course of a 
solar personage through the signs of the zodiac. 
In the grmt cosmic year the sun god meets 
the cataclysm of waters in Aquarius, as in 
the solar year he encounters in Shebat, the 
eleventh month, the inundation of the river. 

This mythical origin is believed to be con- 
firmed by the flood stories of Greece, India, and 
Persia, as well as by the American and Poly- 
nesian accounts. The story of Deucalion’s flo^ 
is known to us through Pindar (died c,440 b.c.), 
Olpmp,, ix, 87 et seq,; and Ovid, Metamorphoses 
1, 240; that of Ogyges through Nonnus (c.400 
A4>.), JHonpsmmt^ iii, 96; that of Dardanus also 
through Nonnus, ib., iii, 215 et I^ucalion 
m^uas “the little Eeus,” and ttils young sun 


god steers in his ship for Parnassus, tibe mous- 
tain of toe gods. The Phrygian myth, of which 
the bronze coins of Apamea bear wito^, in 
the tMrd century has evidently hemi in- 
fluenced by the Jewish a^unt, as the name 
“Noe” shows; and the same is true of the 
Syrian story in Lucian’s De Dea Syria, xii. On 
the other hand, the Indian flood story is quite 
independent of the Semitic. It is found in its 
earliest form in Sitapathahrdhmarm (c.600 
B.c.) ; then in the Mah&hhdrata and Bhagavaia 
PurWna, Manu, son of Vivisvat, is a solar 
hero. His divine character is shown by the 
fact that after the flood he creates not only a 
new human race, but even gods. Brahma in 
toe form of a fish carries him through the 
waters. The Iranian story (Yendidad, ii, 48 et 
seq.) is in too fragmentary a condition to 
permit a conclusion. It is uncertain whether 
the flood is in the past or in the future. Yima 
seems to be identical with Mimer; if so, the 
myth belongs to a different order. The medium 
through which the Mexican, Peruvian, and 
Cuban flood stories have come to us renders it 
difficult to determine their original form; but 
the somewhat better authenticated Polynesian 
stories seem beyond a doubt to have their origin 
in a sea mytL Consult: Usener, Die Sint- 
flutsagen (2d ed., Bonn, 1911); Andree, Die 
Flutsagen ethnographisch hetrachtet (Bruns- 
wick, 1891); Wintemitz, in Mitteilungen der 
Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wten, vol. 
xxxi, pp. 212 ff. (1901); Murad, Ararat und 
Masts (Heidelberg, 1901) , Vail, The Deluge and 
its Causes (Chicago, 1905); Haupt, Das Baby- 
lonische Nimrodepos (Leipzig, 1891); Jensen, 
Das Oilgamesh Epos (1906); Gordon, Early 
Tradittons of Genesis (1907); Hilprecht, The 
Earliest Version of the Bahyloman Deluge 
Story (Philadelphia, 1910) . Ungnad, in Gress- 
mann, Altorientalische Texte und Btlder 
(Tflbingen, 1909); Gunkel, Genesis (3d ed., 
Gottingen, 1910) ; Fiske, The Great Epic of 
Israel (1911); Rogers, Cuneiform Parallels to 
the Old Testament (New York, 1912) : Poebel, 
in Babylonian Publications of the Museum of 
Archaeology of the Vnwersity of Pennsylvania, 
vol. vi, p. 1 (Philadelphia, 1913) ; Jastrow, 
Hebrew and Babylonian Traditions (New York, 
1914). 

DELTI'SION. Ree Insanity. 

DELVAU, dSlW, Atfbed (1825-67). A 
French author. He was born in Paris, the son 
of a tanner, and after having been secretary to 
Ledru-Rollin in 1848, while the latter was 
Minister of the Interior, he devoted himself en- 
tirely to literary pursuits. He became a prolific 
writer and produced works of the most varied 
description, among which his skillful delineations 
of Parisian customs and curious phases of life 
are the most interesting and may lay claim 
to some merit as contributions to toe l^al his- 
tory of civilization. Of th^ may be quoted: 
Grandeur et dimdence des grisettes (1848) ; 
Les dessous <fe Paris (1860) ; Histoire anec- 
dotique des cafis et des mharets de Paris 
(1862); Les Cytheres parisiennes (1864); 
Les heures parisiennes (1868); Les lions ^ 
jour (1867). He also published; Histoire de 
la r^olution de FimHer (1850) ; Les mumUles 
r^volutummUres (1851). a curious collection of 
decrees and proclamations, placarded during 
the S^jond Republic; Au hord de la Bievre, 
impresmtms et souvmirs (1854); GSrard de 
Herval, m me et ses tmures (1865); Henri 
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|1887), Ufider tlie pen 
name ol ^^tToaim’’ he cimtriWted a lively series 
of letters to the Fiyaro in 1861. 

BELTAtrX, daw, LauBEST (l^§--17i8K 
A Flenai^ sculptor. He was born in Ghent 
and studio his art under Gery Heldenberg 
and ]>ieudonn4 Plumier in Brussels. In 1717 
he went to London, where he spent nine y^rs 
and ex^uted numerous works for Westminster 
Abbey and other churches and for palaces, 
partly in conjunction with the sculptor Pieter 
Scheemaeeker, of Antwerp. From 1727 to 1733 
he studied antique art in Italy and, after his 
return to Brussels, was appointed court sculp- 
tor to the Kegeiit Maria Elizabeth and later 
to Duke Charles of Lorraine, for whom he 
modeled busts of Maria There«» and Louis XV. 
He afterward settled at Kivelles and there 
practiced hia art until his death. His produc- 
tions, characterized by vigorous treatment, show 
the influence of classic art, and bis religious 
works also that of Bernini. They include a co- 
lossal statue of Hercules in the New Museum of 
Brussels; the mausoleum of Leonhard van der 
Koot in the Carmelite Church, Brussels; a 
pulpit, representing the “Tree of Life,” in the 
cathedral in Ghent — ^the best specimen of Flem- 
ish sculpture in the eighteenth century ; a 
statue of St. Livin in the Museum in Ghent. 

DELVIGITE, dgpvg'ny*, Henbi Gustave 
( 1799-1876). A French soldier and inventor, 
born in Hamburg. He became a captain in the 
French infantry service, from which he re- 
signed on the outbreak of the revolution of July 
(1830). In 1826 he invented a nfle known 
by his name. In this rifle the chamber was 
smaller than the bore, with which it was con- 
nected by a spherical surface equal in radius to 
the ball used. The powder was poured from 
the muzzle into the chamber, upon which the 
ball rested when dropped into the bore. The 
ball was then made to take the rifling grooves 
by ramming. This invention marks an im- 
portant step in the improvement of the rifle. 
Delvigne also devi.sed some life-saving appara- 
tus, particularly life rockets. His publications 
include ExpoHi d'un nouveau systeme d^arme- 
ment pour Vinfanterie (18,36). 

DELYANGSTS, or DELIJAKITIS, Thi»do- 
Bos (1826-1905). A Greek statesman, born at 
Kalavryta, in the Peloponnesus. He studied at 
Athens and entered the government service (De- 
partment of the Interior) in 1843, and was 
rapidly promoted. He was Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in the provisional government of 1862- 
63 and Minister to France in 1867. In the cab- 
inets from 1868 to 1878 he held office, either 
as Minister of Foreign Affairs, or of Finances, 
or of W'orship and Instruction. He represented 
Greece at the Berlin Congress in 1878 and ob- 
tained an extension of territory for his country. 
In 1885 he formed a new ministry, but his policy 
led to a blockade of the Greek ciMist by a fleet 
of the Great Powers, and he resigned in 1886. 
He was Prime Minister again in 1890-92, but 
his mismanagement of finances led to his dis- 
mi^aL He held the office a third time from 
1895 to 1897, when he invcdv^ Greece in the 
war with Turkey and was obliged to resign. 
He was Premier again in 1902-03 and 1904—05. 
On June 13, 1905, he was assassinated by a 
^unbler whose class interests he had antag- 
onh^d. His politi<»,l histoiy was for the most 
part nobbing but oppmition to Tiikoupis (q.v.) , 
You. 42 


tibau whmu he wm mom populM't hut A 
ureater statesinan. 

d^-ft'dto (Gk. 

ntod^sK A gllh^ Athenian orator and unscrup- 
ulous politiciaa of the fmirth ^ntury b,c. For 
the 12 years pi^gceding Alemndw** death he was 
a leader in Atbi^ with Phoeiou (q.v.), and 
so was the enemy of DemcwEth®#^. Though 
friendly to the Macedonians, he biib^i 

from the other side; f«r ttiis he was fined 
several times and at last deprived of his civil 
rights. When Antipater was advancing on 
Athena in 322 n.c., Demades was restored ^ full 
standing as a citizen, and he and Pbocion were 
sent as ambassadors to him. Their ^i^tance 
of the terms offered, terms which were unfavora- 
ble to Athens, was made the basis of a charj^ 
that they had In^n bribed. Some years later 
Antipater discovered that Bemailes had been 
faK‘ to him, and he put him to death (c,8l8 
B.C.) None of his speech^ is extant; in an- 
tiquity 14 orations were current under his name, 
but tliey w’ere all reeogniwwl to be spurious. Ex- 
tracts from one of these (Hepl 
Pen Dodekaeiim) are edited by Haupt In 
f/erwes, vol. xiii, pp- 498 et seq. We have also 
a collection of sayings attributed to him, De- 
ma4m. Consult Blass, Attische Beredsumkmt^ 
iii (I.4Mpzig, 1887-93). 

DEMAIK. See Demesne. 

DEMAND. A technical term of the common 
law. signifying a legal claim or obligation. It 
is defined by Lord Coke as ”a term of law, of 
an extent greater in its signification than any 
other word except claim^' {Co tA( , 291).^ In 
addition to the claims enforceable by aetions, 
such as contracts, debts, obligations, etc., it 
includes, as well, all rights enforceable by 
entry, by seizure of goods, or by any other act. 
A release of ail demands, therefore, is the most 
comprehensive release that can Im* given. The 
usual form of “general rtdease,” as it is called, 
is to release “all claims and demands what- 
soever.” See Release. 

The term “demand” is also employed In law 
in a narrower sense, derived from its general 
signification of a retmest, or summons, ad; 
dressed to another in form, calling upon 

him to perform a legal duty which he owes to 
the demandant. Such a demand is frequently 
necessary to fix an inchoate legal obligation ana 
to entitle the claimant to bring an action for its 
enforcement. Thus, under ordinary circum- 
stances, no right of action arises for a breach 
of promise to marry unless a previous demand 
can be shown, and the same is true of all con- 
tract obligations in which the time of perform- 
ance is not definitely fixed, as well m of others 
in which the time is not a material element. 
So, in other classes of righto, a demand and 
its refusal are frequency necesimry to give to 
a wrongM act the sharpness and definiteness 
requisite to make a legal remedy available. For 
example, where goods are wrongfully detained 
by a finder, or by any other person whose orig- 
inal possession thereof was lawfully acquired, 
he must refuse a demand for them ^forc he 
becomes liable in trover for a conversion; and 
so, before abating a puisance, either personally 
or by action, a demand must usually be made 
upon the person maintaining it. 

There are other cases in which, themgh a 
definite default has been made, entitling the In- 
jured party to sue with<wt further notice, a 
demand for performance may yet be w^mmrf 
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to enable bim to avail bimielf of some more 
drastic remedy, as in the case of a failure to 
pay rent at tbe stipulated time, though an 
action will lie for the breach of contract, the 
landlord cannot enter for breach of condition 
and put an end to tbe lease without previous 
demand. It should be added that, in all cases 
in which a demand is requisite to fix a legal 
liability, the requirement is dispensed with if 
the party in default has put it out of his power 
to comply with it, and in some jurisdictions 
the courts have gone so far as to h<Md a demand 
unnecessary in all cases in which it would 
probably have been unavailing. See Bbeach; 
CoNVEBSioK; Liamlity-, Quasi Contbact*, 
and consult the authorities referred to under 
these titles. 

DIMAFB AMD SUPPLY. In political 

economy demand signifies the amount of a 
coramcmity that will he taken at a given price; 
supply the amount that will be offered at a 
given price. In the case of most commodities 
appearing on the market, the volume of de- 
mand increases and the volume of supply di- 
minishes with every decline in price, and vice 
versa. There must be some price at which the 
volume of demand just equals that of supply; 
and this is the price that tends to rule in the 
market. Hence the axiom of political economy 
that price is determined by the equation of 
demand and supply. 

While classical political economy explained 
prices current on the market by the equation 
of demand and supply and had no other for- 
mula even for the permanent prices of obj(*et8 
not reproducible, for goods that could be pro- 
duced by labor anotlier law governed prices in 
the long run cost of production. If market 
prices, fixed by demand and supply, exceeded 
cost of production, suiiply would increase until 
prices were forced to a lower level; if market 
prices were inferior to cost, supply would di- 
minish until prices rose. It is to be noted that 
the law of costs operates only through the 
ineclianisni of demand and supply. 

In recent economic theory the law of demand 
and supply is accepted as a preliminary step 
in reasoning, but chief interest is held to centre 
in the forces underlying demand and supply. 
8ee PouTicAi. Economy. 

HBMj&HA'TITS ( Lat., from Gk. 

Denmrntus) A Spa i tan king (c.510 to 45)1 
B.C.), By tlie machinations of his eolleague, 
Cleomenes (q-v.). he was deposed. He subse- 
quently repaired to the Persian court and ac- 
companied Xerxes as a councilor on that mon- 
arch’s expedition against Greece. 

(Fr. demarcation, from 
Lat. de, off, away, ML. marca, boundary, limit, 
mark). Line of. The historical and cartograph- 
ical name given to an imaginary line running 
due north and south 100 leagues west of the 
.^ores, established by a papal bull of Alexander 
VI on May 4, 1493, delimiting tbe spheres of 
Spanish and Portuguese possession in the New 
World. AU new lands discovered east of this 
line were to belong to Portugal and all to the 
west to Spain. Bissatisfaction with this 
arrangement on the part of Portugal led to the 
conclusion of tlie Convention of Tordesillas be- 
tween Spain and Portugal, June 7, 1494, sanc- 
tioned by a bull granted by Po^ Julius II, 
Jan. 24, 1506, in which the line of demarcation 
was shifted 370 leagues west of the Cape Verde 
Islands, so that Brazil, as yet uMis^verfd, 


subsequmitly fell to the share of Portugal. As 
between the two Iberian Powers, fhe terms of 
the convention were respected in fair mmsure, 
thoi^h disputes as to the exact determination 
of the line w’ere frequent. The chief difsputes 
were over the ownership of the Moluccas and 
Philippines, settled by the Treaty of Saragossa 
in 1529; and over the southwestern boundaiy 
of Brazil, which resulted in the abro^tion of 
the line of demarcation and all agreements 
based thereon by a treaty of 1750. This treaty, 
however, was also abrogated in 1761 and all 
disputes involved were at length settled in 1779 
by a new treaty. The other nations of Europe 
paid little regard to the papal bull. Consult 
Harrisse, Diplomatic History of America (New 
York, 1898), and Edveard G. Bioume, Essays m 
Historical Criticism (ib,, 1901). 

BEH^ABEST', William Henby Steele 
(1863- ). An American college president, 

horn at Hudson, N. Y. After graduating from 
Rutgers College in 1883 and from New Bruns- 
wick (N. J.) Theological Seminary in 1888, he 
was ordained to the ministry of the Reformed 
church in America. He w'as pastor at Walden, 
N Y. (1888-97) and at Catskill, N. Y. (1897- 
1901). In 1901-06 he was professor of church 
history at New Brunswick Theological Semi- 
nary, and in 1900 he became president of 
Rutgers College. He received the degree of 
LL.I) from Columbia University and Union 
College. 

BEHABTEAXJ, de'mSr'td', Gilles (1722- 
76). A French line engraver. He was born in 
Li(^ge, but studied and practiced his art in 
Paris. He is one of the most eminent expo- 
nents of the style of engraving in imitation of 
crayon drawing. Tie brought that process to 
great perfection, but was not, as is frequently 
stated, the inventor of it. For his services he 
im'ived from Louis XV a pension of 600 livres, 
and in 1769 he was elected a member of the 
Paris Academy. His work comprises some 729 
jdates, for the most part after French masters, 
especially Boucher, including models for stu- 
dents, of whicli he seems to have created the 
typical academic style of drawing. Among the 
Iwst are: “The Wounded Lycurgus,'’ after 
Cochin, “Justice Protwting the Arts,’* after 
Cochin , Entombment of Christ,’* after 8tel- 
laert ; “Hie Education of Cupid” and “Venus 
Crowmed,” after Boucher; and some excellent 
portraits, especially that of the painter Charles 
Vanloo. 

BEM' A VENTP , An extinct volcano 

of Persia, in lat 36® N., and long. 52® E., about 
50 miles northeast of Teheran (Map: Persia, 
D 3). It has an altitude estimated at 18,500 
feet and forms the loftiest peak of the Elburz 
chain, w'hich separates the low shores of the 
Caspian Sea from the high table-land of Persia. 
Although no longer subject to eruptions, Dema- 
vend bears traces of comparativdy recent ac- 
tivity. Its summit is conical and the crater 
still intact. At its base hot springs give evi- 
dence of the continued existence of volcanic heat 
at no great distance beneath the surface, A 
great deposit of sulphur covers the summit of 
Demavend and is brought down to the plains in 
bags as an article of commerce. The first Euro- 
pean to make the a«^nt of Demavend vms 
William T. Thomson, in 18,37. I^anavend 
towers high above the nei^boring mountains, 
the adjacent summits not exceeding two-thirds 
of its elevation. At all times it has h^n a 
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^nspicnoi^ ob|<i^ itmBk the grwt tim4e i^ute 
Iwtweeii India and the West, albng the edi^ 
of the l^rsian tahle-land. Eohak, a ]p«!r8CMatifi<m- 
tloii of the had principie, was snppoWd hj the 
Persians to be buried under DemaTend. 

IWOtBBA, dlto^b^ft or dtoi<b^4. 'pRAIf A, 

d#!n-b§n'sk^, HfiNSHiC <1701- 
1864), A Polish and Hun|:^ian g^eral, born 
near Craeow, in Poland. He entered the Polish 
army in 1809, took part in the invasion of 
Russia by the French in 1812, and was made 
captain by Kapoleon himself on the battlc^eld 
of Smolensk. He subsequently distinguished 
himsidf at I^ipzig. After the fall of the Empire 
he returned to his native country and lived in 
comparative obscurity for some time. The 
Polish Revolution of *1830 calhnl him agrain to 
arms. He obtained the command of a brigade 
of cavalry and exhibited heroic courage at the 
battles of Kuslcv and Ostrolenka. Afterward 
he was engag^wi in the campaign in Lithuania 
and, returning to Warsaw, vras made commander 
in chief of the national army, holding the post, 
however, for only three days. After the sur- 
render of Warsaw to the Russians Dembinski 
went to France. In 183.1 he proetM*ded to Egypt 
and entered the service of Mehemet Ali, but 
returned to Paris in 18.15. Some months after 
the outbreak of the Hungarian insurrection 
Kossuth appointed him commander in chief 
of the mam Hungarian army {Feh 5. lH49i. 
He drew up a line of campaign, but could not 
obtain the concurrence of Gorgei. whow' tardy 
arrival caused tlie loss of the battle of K&polna 
(Feb. 26-27. 1849). Forced to retreat behind 
the Theiss, Dembinski resigned his command, 
but subsequently consented to act under M^a?ia- 
ros. He was appointed to the (*omniand of the 
Korthern Hungarian armv and strongly urgt'd 
the necessity of uniting the cauw* of Hungary 
with that of Poland, proposing to l(‘ad an army 
into Galicia*, but his advice was not taken. 
After the resignation of Kossuth, and the 
capitulation signed by G<*rgei at Vilftgos (Aug. 
13, 1849), Dembinski* fled to Turkey Tn 1850 
he returned to France and liogan to write 
his M^moires on the Hungarian war He died 
in Paris in 1864. Consult Danzer, Dembinski 
in Vngarn (Vienna, 1873). 

DESDS, dem (Gk. Sijjtio?, d^mos, district). 
One of the priraitiie subdivisions of ancient 
Attica. The word originallv meant “a country 
district’’ and was applied* to the rural im- 
munities or to the people living in the country 
m distinction from those living in the city. 
The domes existed from an early period and, 
according to tradition, were made constituent 
parts of the Athenian territory by Theseus, 
but thev do not bewme historically important 
until the time of Clisthenes (508-507 b.c.). 
When Clisthenes <q.v.) abolished, for all but 
religious purpose, the four old Attic tribes 
and substituted in their stead 10 new tribes, 
he first divided the people territorially into a 
certain number of denies and then formed hia 
tribes bv arbitrary groupings of these demes. 
(See Ai^ens, fftstory.) The dmn^ ware thus 
the fundamental politi^l units of the state. 
The number of demes established by Clisthenes 
cannot be determined; the stat^ent of Herod- 
otus that he made 100 cannot fitted into ^r 
other information eonc^miiig his reforms. The 
demes were variously named— sewne with gentile 
or patronymic saz^s, some from the trades 
carried on in tbfsn, some from plants that 
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bad lt» pnaidii^ o^oer 
elected annually, its trea^»er 
Its eonhrddmr aa»i 

other c^ieers, te«id« its aMfflftbly, which, 
vened by tlm demarch, tranm^d the puMic 
business of the demo. Thei^ was als» for 
each dome a register wherein were enrolled, for 
political and other purposes, all Hie members 
of that deme. Membership in th© dem© was 
hereditary; it was retaimsi without regard 
to the place of actual residence. Consult; 
Hermann, Ori^him^ke AHerihAm^ (Freiburg, 
1882) ; I.<eake, Demm o/ AUitm (London, 1820) ; 
IlausfKiuillier, Lo tic m Atiiqns 

(Paris, 1883); Wachsinuth, Alficw, vol. 

ii (l^ipaig, 1890). 

DE MENDOZA, Sec SANTiw^itXA. 

DEMENTPIA, Sw‘ Ixsamty. 

DEMEBAEJk, d^m'A-rh'ra, A river of Brit- 
ish Guiana (q.v.). South America, rising in the 
mountains of the interior, flowing north almost 
parallel with the Essequibo, and emptying into 
the Atlantic at Georgetown (Map* Guiana, 
British, F 2). It is about 200 miles long, 1% 
miles broad at its mouth, and navigable by 
sbipH of considerabh* burden for 75 miles. ILi 
affluents are numerous, though small. At its 
entrance into the ocean it affords a spacious 
harkir. obstructed, how'ever, by a bar, 

DEMESNE, d6.mfm'. or Dl^MAIN' (OF. de- 
ntfttnr, dommne, ‘from Lat. dotntntum, right of 
pow'er). In tlie feudal system of land “^nure, 
the dominion over land But the dominion con- 
noted b.^ the term was the actual doniimon of 
the freehold tenant, and not tiie theoretical do* 
minn»n of the king or the mesm* lord, ft did 
not signify lordship of land, but the rights and 
the authority of the immediate owner. Such a 
timaiit w'as said to hold “in his demesne” (tn 
domtnto suo). Blackstone distinguishes accii* 
ratcly between the allodial, or absolutes owner, 
outside the feudal system, who W'as described 
as holding the land “in his demesne,” and the 
feudal tenant, wliose dominion was qualified by 
adding the phrase “as of fee,” indicating a real 
and yet eiibordinati* dominion But he was 
probably w'rong m using the same* term to 
describe the king's paramount lordship. The 
king, indeed, held lands m lus demesne, there 
were and still are “demesne lands” of the 
erowm, but they are the immediate property of 
the crown, owned and controlled by it, and not 
lands held of the crown by frc<4old tenants. 
See Cbown La^tijh; FeuuaLism; I’e.vi'BK. 

Anaent demesne is a speeies of privileged 
copjhold tenure, surviving in a few ancient 
manors which formed part of the demesne lands 
of the crown in the time of the Conqueror and 
are so recorded in Domesday Book. These 
manors may now be in the hands of Hulqects. 
Tenure of ancient demesne is sometimes known 
as customary tenant right, privileged villeinage, 
and villein socage. The abolition of the peculiar 
privileges which attended it, by statute in 18.13, 
has a^imilated it closely to ordinary socage 
tenure- (Consult; Blackstone, Commentnrim o» 
the Laws of England: Vim^adoff, Villeinage 
in England; Pollock and Maitland. History of 
English Law (2d ed., Cambridge and Boston, 
1899). See COPVHOLO; Socaoe. 

DEME'TEB. See Cebes. 

DIOIE'TBroS (Gk. Aijg^rptof, D&mitrios)» 
A sculptor of Attica, who fliourish^ in the early 
part of the fourth century b.c. He was 
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elally cdebrat^ for the realism of his {portraits, 
though scnne censored his excessirelj close 
tatioa of natural defects. Consult £. A. Ciard' 
ner, A Mandhook of Greek Beulpture f London, 
1911), and P. Gardner, The Frtn^plse of Greek 
Art (New York, 1914). 

BBMETBIUS, called PHAumus (Gk. Aira4- 
rptot Dem^trios PhaMreus) (c.345- 

283 B.C. ) . A Greek orator and philosopher. He 
was born at Phalenan, Attica, and was a pupil 
of the philosopher Theophrastus. In 317 b.c. 
he was appointed Ck>vemor of Athens by Cas- 
sander (q.v.) and held that office successfully 
for 10 years. When Athens was taken by 
Itoetrius Poliorcetes (q.v.) in 307 B.c., Deme* 
trius Phakreus fled, first to Thebes, then to 
Ptolemy Lagus at Alexandria. Later he was 
banished from Alexandria and withdrew to Upper 
Pgypt, where he died. Uemetrius wrote many 
historical and philosophical works, but only frag- 
ments of these remain. The rhetorical tr^tise On 
Style (II«pl 'MpytiveLaty Peri Hermineias), as- 
cribed to him, is probably a composition of a 
later date. The treatise was edited, with notes, 
Eng. trans., etc., by Roberts (Cambridge, 1902). 
The ancient critics all praise the suavity, ele- 
gance, polish, and subtlety of his speeches; yet 
his style was “effeminate, emotional without 
being inspiring, florid, tricked out with the 
spurious charms, the paints and dyes of a 
courtesan.” Consult: Wright, A Short History 
of Greek Literature ( New York, 1907 ) ; Christ- 
Bchmid, Geechichte der Gneohtschen Lttter&tur, 
vol. ii (5th ed., Munich, 1911) ; the article 
“Ikmetrios” No. 85, in Pauly-Wissowa, Real- 
Pnvyclopadie dcr olasaischen Altertumaunssen- 
aohaft, voi. iv (Stuttgart, 1901). 

BEICETBIXTS. 1. A young Athenian in 
love with Hermia in Shakespeare’s Midmmmer 
Nighfa Dream. 2. The son of Taraora, Queen 
of the Goths, in Shakespeare’s Titus Andromeus. 
3. A friend of Antony in Shakespeare's An- 
tony and ('leopatra. 4. Cedia’s princely lover 
in Fletcher’s The Humorous Lieutenant. 

BEMETBITTS. Tlie assumed name of four 
pretenders to the ihrtme of Russia between the 
years 1003 and 1613. In 1584 Ivan the Terrible 
died, leaving two sons, Feodor and Demetrius, 
the former of whom ascended the throne, but 
proved a weak ruler and fell completely under 
the control of his brother-in-law Boris Godunoff. 
The second son, Demetrius, was brought up at 
a distance from the court and when only 9 or 
10 years old eitiier was accidentally killed or 
was put to death. In 1598 Feodor died also, 
and Boris ascended the throne, but his tyran- 
nical measures rendert*d him very unpopular. 
In 1603 a rumor spread through Russia that 
Demetrius was not dead, but had appeared in 
Poland. The fact was that a person calling 
himself Demetrius, but who, it is said, was in 
reality a monk named Gregory Otrepieff, be- 
longing to the convent of Tehudov, had suc- 
ceeded in persuading Prince Wisniewski in 
Lithuania, and afterward Mnisaek, Palatine of 
Sandomir, that he was the true son of Ivan. 
The latter introiiueed him to Bigismund III, 
King of Poland, who saw in him a useful instru- 
ment for introducing Polish influence into Russia 
and m aided him in his designs against Boris. 
Towards the close of 1604 Demetrius, supported 
by a number of Polish nobles, invaded Russia, 
defeated Boris, who di^ in April, 1605, and 
entered Moscow in June, 1606, the p^ple receiv- 
ing him with great imthusiaam. He ruled lor 


some memths with vigor and abilify; but his 
manif^t predll^icm for the Poles soon 
the Russians against him, andt the arrival of 
his bride, Marina Mnissek, the daughter of the 
Palatine of Sandomir, with a Polish retinue on 
May 8, 1606, brought the discontent to a head. 
Eleven days later an insurrection bredee out in 
the capital, headed by Prince Vasili Shuiaki. 
The pretender was slain, and a multitude of the 
Poles massacred. Vasili Shuiski now ascended 
the throne; but in 1607 an individual appeared 
ailing that he was Demetrius and that an- 
other had b^n mistaken for him in the Mc^cow 
massacre. He found a considerable number of 
adherents, and Marina acknowledged him to be 
her husband. The Poles help^ him, and for 
some time it seemed likely that he would suc- 
ceed; but at length he was killed at Kaluga 
in 1610. The third pretender gave himself out 
to be the son of the first. After a brief career 
he fell into the power of the Czar and was 
strangled. The fourth made the same preten- 
sions, but, falling into the hands of the Cos- 
sacks, was carried to Moscow, where he was 
executed in 1613. Consult: Scipkin, “Wer war 
pseudo-Demetrius I,” Archtv fiir alamache Pht- 
lologie^ vol. v (Berlin, 1898, 1900) ; Munro, 
The Rise of the Russian Empire (London, 
1900); Kostomaroff, Les faux Dmitri (St. 
Petersburg, 1864) ; Merim^e, Les faux Demetrius 
(Paris, 1858) ; Eng. trans. by A. R. Scobie. 

BEMETBrerS I, called Poliobcetes 
Tpios Ilo\iopK7{T-fys, DPmetrios Pohork^tes, “Deme- 
trius, Besieger of Cities”) (c.337-283 B.c.). A 
king of Macedonia He was the son of Antigonus 
Cyclops and Stratonice. At an early age he 
assisted his father in wars with the generals of 
Alexander, was defeated by Ptolemy, the son of 
Ptolemy L^s, at Gaza in 312, but soon after 
retrieved his fortunes by gaining a victory over 
Cilles in Syria. In 307 he freed Athens from 
the rule of Cassander (q.v.), expelled the gar- 
rison under command of Demetrius Phalereus 
(q.v.), and was received in the city with divine 
honors. In 306 he defeated Ptolemy in a naval 
battle at Cyprus and destroyed the naval power 
of Egypt. In 305 he laid siege to Rhodes, but 
was unable to take the city. Afterward (301) 
he won the enmity of Seleueus, Cassander, and 
Lysimachus; he was defeated at Ipsus by 
Seleueus and Lysimachus. His power in Greece 
now passed from him for a time, but in 295 he 
recovered ^Egina, Salamis, and Athens. In 294 
he murdered Alexander, brother of Antipater, 
and seized the throne of Macedonia, but was 
afterward expelled by Pyrrhus and finally sur- 
rendered to Seleueus (286), whi^e prisoner he 
remained until his death (283). Demetrius is 
famous for having conducted his sieges on a 
grand wjale, with all the paraphernalia known 
to the military science of that age. His in- 
genuity in devising new siege wmpons was 
^own especisdly in his attack on Rhi^es. His 
life was writtra by Plutarch. 

BEKETBXBS I, caUed ^xteib (Gk. Ann’hrpws 
IS-tiriip, BSmetfios StStPr) (c.l87— 160 B.c,). Kin g 
of Syria from 162 to 160 b.c. He was the son 
of ^leucus IV Philopator and lived at Rcmie 
as a hostage during the reijpi of his father and 
that of Antiochus Epiphanes, who had usurped 
the throne, after the death of Philopator (175). 
He esca^d from confinement in 163, overthrew 
and kilM Antiochus V Eupator, and, with 
the aid of the RomaaEw, ^taUi^ed himi^lf firmly 
in power. He carried mi war ag&imt the Jews 
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aatf tlie 9x0, freed toe BtbylimiiiM 

fpoan toe rule of toe mtrao IXmarcliue end ^ 
won toe titte of Stoter, '^vior ” He fought 
with toe MAemh^, He fell in b&^e agsinst 
toe qsurper Alexander Bales. 

^ ^ ^ Macedonia 

(e.230-^1 B,€.). He was toe son of Antigonua 
Gocatas and grandson of Demetrius 

PoKorcetes (q.v.) and was engaged in eontinual 
warfare with the peoples to the north of Maee- 
donia and with the Aehamn and the .£ltoliac 
leagues. 

DEIEETIOTSII, KicAToa ( ?~c.l25 b.c.). A 
king of Syria, son of Demetrius Soter (q.v.). 
Aftor his father's death he lived many years in 
exile, but with the assistance of Ptolemy Phi- 
lometer, w'hose daughter he married, he secured 
the throne of Syria in 146 b.c. About 138, in 
an expedition against the Parthians, he was 
defeat^ and taken prisoner. After 10 years of 
captivity he* was restored to power (c.l28), but 
was vanquished by a pretender to his throne in 
a battle near Damascus. He fled to Tyre and 
there perished by assassination. 

DEMETBnrS m, variously known as Eucf.- 
Bus, Ecergetes, and Phiiometor, King of 
Syria from 94 to 88 b.c. He was the grandson 
of D^etrius Nicator and ruled jointly with 
his brother Philip, but was dethroned by him, 
with the aid of the Arabs and the Partoians* 
and died a prisoner among the Parthians. 

DEMETEIXTS OF BYZANTTOM, bl-zftn'. 
shi-fim. A Peripatetic philosopher. He is sup* 
posed to have lieen the man w!io tried to 
dissuade Cato Uticensis from suicide. Part of 
his book On Poets is quoted by Athenopus and 
Philodemus Parts of book li of this work have 
been recovered at Herculaneum. Consult Scott, 
Fraqmenta Heratlanensta (Oxford, 1886). 

BEMETBITTS OP STJ'HIUM. A cynic phi- 
losopher, who lived in Rome for the greater 
part of the years 40 to 80 a d. He enjoyt*d the 
friendship of Seneca, w'ho observes that Nature 
made him to be at once an example and a 
reproach to the world. (Consult De BenefUnis, 
vii, 8, 2.) He was a consistent opponent of the 
monarchy. He refused an offer of a large sum 
by Caligula, meant to win him from his 
opposition. 

BEMETBItTS TRICLI'NHS (Lat., from 
Gk. TpUXivos, Ddmetrtos Tnklinos). A 

Greek scholiast of the fifteenth century. In 
addition to his recension of the text of Sopho- 
cles, which served as the basis of several subse- 
quent revisions, he composed scholia on the same 
poet, and on Hesiod, Kndar, and Aristophanes, 
and works on the metres and figures of Sophocles. 

DEMETBIXTS ZE^S (Lat., from Gk. 

Z^pof, D€mHrioB Z^os). A writer of 
ZacynthuSj who lived in the sixteenth century. 
His works include a translation of the Batra- 
chomyovmchm (about 1530) into modem Greek 
in the orlxoi ToKtrtml^ stwhed poUtikoif ot popu- 
lar ver^s. and a poem in the same measure on 
Alexander the Great (printed at Veoice, 1829). 
The former work has been edit^ by Milllaeh 
(Berlin, 1837). It was prints, with a Latin 
translation, by M. Crusius, in Hgen's edition 
of the Homeric Hymns (Halle, 1796). 

de-raftts*, Futoime Auguste ( 1796- 
1873). A French primn reformer, bom in 
Paria He studied law and was subs^uently 
made a Judge. In 1836 he was sent by the 
French gcwemsicnt to the United Statoi for the 
purptMie of studyii^ American p^aitentiarifts. 


The results of his Inve^^ttons wwre 
in 1839 under toe title Bs^pmfs A Moas^^ U 
comic 4c Momtoiimi aur tm 
Btc4s-Vim. Om ot toe eondusiona of toll 
report is that the p^itostiaries of Pennsyl- 
vania, oiganh^ on toe nlaii of Isolati^ toe 
young prisoners, were Ineffideni, Ihsmeta*! chief 
services, however, were in coaaeetion with a 
reformatory founded by him in 1840 m an 
entirely novel plan at Metfray, near Toum 
Hundreds of young criminals were pithered by 
him into this reformatory at the expiration 
of their terms of imprisonment, and there they 
were given instruction and agricultural work 
which entitled them to moderate compensation. 
The results thus achieved led to the introduc- 
tion of this system in i^veral other European 
countries. 

BEHI^ or DEICT (Fr. dem%, Lat. dimidms, 
half). A term in heraldry. An animal is said 
to be demi when only the upper or fore half of 
it is represented. In inanimate objects the 
dexter half per pale is usually intended, when 
it is said to be demi, though a demi fleur-de-lis, 
c.g., may lie a fleur-de-lis divided per fess. 

BEM^CAN'^NOH. A large gun used in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and p€‘rhapi 
later. It ia said to have had a length of 12 to 
14 feet, a diameter of bore of 6^ inehes, and 
to have fired a ball of 33 pounds’ weij^t. there 
is some doubt about this, as a solid spherical 
shot for a 6% -inch gun ought to weigh over 
40 pounds The point-blank range was estimated 
at 162 paces and its range at 2000. Bee GuNS, 
Navae 

DEinCtTL'VEBIN. A gun of almut the 
same date as the demicannon (q.v.). It was 
about 9 feet long, had a bore of about 4.5 inches, 
and threw a ball of nine pounds’ weight. Its 
point-blank range was about 174 paces and its 
range 1800. Sec Abtiujeby; Ohdnance. 

DEMIDOFF, dyf-ml^ddf, Princes of Ran 
Donato. . A noble and wealthy Russian family, 
the most distinguished members of which are: 
1. Nikita Demidoff (c.l665-e.l720), the 
founder of the family, a runaway BPrf, who 
amassed an immense fortune as a manufacturer 
of arms He established numerous forges and 
foundries in the Urals and died after 1720. 2 
Akinfi Demiuoff (died e.l740), ^n of Nikita, 
brought over skilled German miners to examine 
the rich deposits of gold, silver, and eopper in 
the river valleys of Riberia The government 
made him a councilor of state. 3. Pbokof 
(1710-1786), son of Akinfl, established a etmi- 
mereial school in Mo«*ow in 1772. 4. Paul 

Dehidoff (1738-1821), cmisin of Prokop, trav- 
eler and scientist, gav»- a museum of natural 
history to the University of Moscow and founded 
the Demidoff Museum of Yaroslav, 6. Nikolai, 
Count Deiciooff (1773-1828), nephew of Paul, 
married the Countoss Strogonoff and became a 
privy councilor and Imperial chamberlain. He 
distinguished himself in the war against the 
Turks. In 1812 he raised a regiment and fought 
at its head ap.inst Napoleon. 6. AhaTole 
( 1812-70), son of Nikolai, displayed great ma- 
thusiasm for letters and the sciences. His 
principal book, published in Pans in 1839, en- 
titled Travels in $mthem Russia amd Crimm^ 
is the record of a great scientific expedition 
undertaken at his expense. In 1841 he married 
Mathllde de Montfort, daughter of Jermme 
Bonaparte. The marriage was dlwolved bf 
mutual conaent in 1846. Hospitals, schools, and 
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museiiBis aU over Ru^ia tmtify to tho munifl' 
cenee of the Demidoffs. 

DE dd-mll', Henry Chubchhx 

U 850-03). Aa American playwright, one of 
the authors of The Wife, Lord Chutnlep, and 
other pieces. He was bom in North Carolina 
and educated at Columlda College, from which 
he was graduated in 1875. In 1882 he became 
examiner of plays at the Madison Square The- 
atre, and later be was an actor under A. M. 
Palmer's management. His first play, Delmar*8 
Daughter^ was produced in 1883 without suc- 
cess. Jn 1884 he produced The Main lAne, by 
himstdf and Charles Barnard. In collaboration 
with David Belasco he wrote The Wife < pro- 
duced m 1887 at the Lyceum), which proved a 
great success, and in the following seasons they 
brought out Lord Ghumley^ The Chanty Bal% 
and Men and Women. Jn 1801 he adapts from 
the German The Lost Paradise. Consult Mont- 
rose .1. Moses, The Amencan Dramatist {Bos- 
ton, 1911). 

BE ICILLE, James (1833-80). A Canadian 
author, horn at 8t John, New Brunswick. He 
graduated at Brown University in 1854, was 
professor of classics in Acadia College (Wolf- 
ville, Nova Scotia) in 1800-65, and from 1865 
until his death occupied the chair of history 
and rhetoric in Dalhousie College (Halifax, 
Nova 8cotia). Do Milie wrote more than 30 
novels, of wlucli the best are Helena's House- 
hold (1868), a Roman tale of the fiist century, 
and J Htranqe Manuscript Found in a Copper 
Cylinder (1888), posthumously published. The 
Dodge Club (2 vols , 18()6~69) is a humorous 
book of travel. His other publications include 
Andy O'Hara (1860); The HoUher and the Spy 
( 1865) ; The American Baron { 1870) ; The Lady 
of the lee (1870); Comedy of Terrors (1872); 
The fAinng Link (1874); The Winged Lion 
( 1877, 2d ed., 1904) ; A Castle in Spain (1882- 
8.3) , A Treatise on Hhetoric (1878). 

DE MILLS, WiLLlAM Chuhcihll (1878- 
). An Ameiican playwright, born at Wash- 
ington, N. ('. He graduated from Columbia 
I iiiversity in 1900 and studied also at the 
Ameiican Academy of Dramatic Arts in New 
York ('ity. He is co-author of the following 
plays; The Cemus (1906), Classmates (1907), 
The Hoyal Mounted (1908), and is author of 
Stronghcart (1905), The Warrens of Virginia 
{ 1907 ) , The Land of the Free, and The Woman, 
which was novelized by Albert Payson Terhune 
in 1912. 

DEMIMONDE, dein'i-mOnd or de-me'mONd' 
iFr- half world). The better class of courte- 
sans in Pans and other cities. The term origi- 
nated with Alexandre Dumas fils, who used it 
in the phrase meaning “half-and-half satiety.’^ 

DEM^NG. A village and the eounty seat 
of Luna Co., N. Mex., 86 miles northwest of 
El Paso, Tex , on the Southern Pacific, the 
Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe, and the El 
Paso and Southwestern railroads, and on the 
Mimbres River (Map, Newv Mexie<i, B 6). It 
is a health resort, contains a hospital, and has 
important commercial interests, being the trade 
centre of a cattle and wool growing and mining 
r^ion. Settled about 1881 and incorporated in 
1001, it ia ^verned under a charter of the 
latter date hy a mayor, elected for a term of 
three years, and a unicameral council. Pop., 
1010. 1864. 

DEMING, Clabenoe ( 1848-1913 ) . An Amer- 
ica editor, bom at Litebfield, Conn, Gradu- 


ating from Yale University in J872, he served 
as assistant ^tor of the Troy Whng (1872- 
73), as night editor of the New Haven PaUck- 
dium (1874-75), and as assistant news editor, 
editorial writer, and traveling correspondent for 
the New York Evening Post (1875^4). For 
several years he edited the New Haven Eews 
and later he was associate editor and editorial 
writer for the Railroad Gazette (now Railway 
Age Gazette). Besides ma^^ziue articles, he is 
author of By-Ways of Nature and Life (1884). 

DEMISE^ (OF. fem. of demis, from ikt. de- 
mittere, to hand down). In the mcmt general 
sense, a transfer or conveyance of an interest 
in land. Technically the term is employed in 
two distinct senses: first, to denote a lease or 
letting of land for a term of years; second, to 
describe the transmission of the royal authority, 
dignity, and estates from one sovereign to his 
successor. The phrase “demise of the crown” 
does not signify the death of the sovereign, but 
the transfer or devolution of the kingdom, 
whether that occurs as the result of the death 
or of the voluntary abdication of the sovereign. 
Probably, how'ever, it w’ould be restricted to the 
case of a normal transfer of the crown in the 
succession established by law% and not to a 
change in the succession by revolution or other- 
wise. How’ever this may be, the phrase “demise 
of the crown” is the legal expression of the 
notion involved in the popular phrase “The 
king never dies.” It indicates that the govern- 
ment does not come to a full stop on the death 
or abdication of its head, but that the roy'al 
authority is continuous and permanent, passing 
at once, without a break or jar, to him who 
is to exercise it next. This conception of the 
matter, so important to tiie welfare of the king- 
dom and the stability of the government, is 
comparatively modern, the effect of the death 
of the sovereign in England having formerly 
been to paralyze for the time being many of the 
functions of government, including the adminis- 
tration of 30*^1 ice. The King’s Peace had to be 
proclaimed anew^ by each sovt^reign at his acces- 
sion, and the administration of government 
newly constituted. All these inconveniences 
have been remedied by a senes of statutes 
enacted since the accession of William and Mary, 
and the principle of the immediate demise of 
the crown, as above described, firmly established. 
See Anson, Law and Custom of the Constitution 
(2d ed , Oxford, 1806). 

DEMIURGE, demT-arJ or de'mi- (I.,at. demt- 
urgus, from Gk. Syjfiiovpy^s, dennourgos, handi- 
craftsman, from Bnpuos, dennos, of the people -f- 
ipyeiv, ergein, to work). The name given in the 
cosmogony of the Gnostics to the creator of the 
world of matter and sense. He was variously 
conceived. In general, he was the archon oV 
chief of the lowest order of the spirits or eons 
of the pleroma, mingling with chaos, he formed 
in it a corporeal animated world. He created 
man, but could impart to him onlv his own 
weak principle, the psyche, or sensuous soul; 
therefore the highest, the really goed God, added 
the divine rational soul or pneuma. But the 
power of evil in the material body prevented 
the development of that higher element. The 
demiurge, ignorant of the highest God, could 
uot bring his creatures to the knowledge of the 
true Godhead; as the Jehovah of the Jews he 
gave thm the imperfect law of Moses, which 
promised merely a sensuous happiness, and even 
that not attainable; so that another revelation 
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wm n€seem&ry, ClirittimB Gao^ilet^ iisuiiUj 
h&ld Christ, to be the bmrer of ttoit revelatieii, 
and the opp«ent of the elaims of the demiurge 
upon BMsn. QrioeTiciSM. 

BiaClO^r, d§'Mi§ii' {formerly D^mm, Bern* 
myn, Dammyn^ Timm, frmi ’OChurcli Slav. 
dymUf ainoke, Lat. fumuA, Ski. vapor). 

A town of the Brussian Province of Pomerania, 
situated on the navigable Peene, 72 mil^ weat- 
nortlwest of Stettin (Map. Geitnan Eiupirt*, 
E 2). Besides the town proper, Demmin iH>ni- 
prises three suburbs There are manufactures 
of machinery, woolens, hats, sugar, bricks, and 
leather. It Ws also distilleries and br€\% erics, 
iron foundric'?, tisherica. and a large trade in 
lumber and grain. Pop., 1000, 12,085; 1005, 
12,541, 1910. 12,378. IX*mrain. which had its 
origin in a Slavic settlement, was in the ninth 
century a place of some commercial importance. 
In 1164 it was taken by Henry the Lion, ami 
in 1238 it be<*attie a tncmlier of the Hanst'atie 
League. By the Peace of Westplialia it pa-ssed 
to Sw'cden, and in 1720 it earae into the posses- 
sion of Prussia. 

BBHMIH, Arm ST (1823-98). A Genuaii- 
French art critic. Imuii in Berlin. He went to 
Pans at tiie age of 17 to eojnplete his etlueatioii 
and made his home there until 1872, hut tnueled 
extensively throughout Kurope and in Amh m 
pursuit of his studies, especially in the lichls 
of ceramics and the science of arms In 1873 
he removed to Wiesbaden. Tlie ino>t important 
of his works is Unvutlopi'dir ftifitot nfUf , aithv- 
ologique. etc., des btaujc-nrts pla^tigueti (1872- 
80, 5 vols, with 6000 illustratma** ) He wrote 
also a series of manuals, both in (Jennaii and 
French, designed to guide tin* amateur of the 
decorative arts, besides comedies, dramas, and 

novels 

DEMMXEB, (i^m^er. Grobo Aikilf (1804- 
86). A German architect and politician He 
was born at Gustrow, Meekl.-nbiirg, studied at 
the Lnivcr-vity and at the Acudeniy of Archi- 
tecture in Berlin, and in 1824 entered tin* goi- 
ernmeut serviee of Meekleiihiirg. Appointed 
court architect in 1837, he planned the (fraud 
Ducal Palace, the < ourt Theatre, anti the Arw- 
naL Afuch interested in the welfare of t!ie 
workmen, he introduced a mstem by which they 
shariHl di recti V in the profit'’ of their labor 
His political 'activity in 1848-50 bsl to ma 
dismissal from the government -er\ice in 185L 
He traveled for ‘’fweral year'^ in Lurope lie 
was one of the founders *of the National Asso- 
ciation (Nationalverem), in 18.59, of the U*apie 
for the Promotion of Peace and LilsTty, and m 
1868 joined the so-called German People s I arty 
at Stuttgart. He was elected by the fhieial 
Democrats to the Reichstag m 1877, but did not 
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DEM'OCE'DES (Gk. Demoktdfs). 

One of the most famous of the early (irreek 
phvsician'’. He was horn at Crotona, in lower 
Italy, about the middle of the sixth century b.c. 
After living at iEgina. Athens, and Samos, as 
official phvsician of the commonwealth, or of 
Polvcrates (q.v.), retained at a high salary, 
he ‘was taken pri^ner by the Persians and 
carried to the Persian ?ourt, where he rendered 
important medical assistance to I and 

his wife Atossa. Though honored by the Per* 
gians, he was desirous of returaing to his native 
city; and, through the favor of Queen Atossa, 
he' secured appointment to a secret 
which was sent to Gre^e. Escaping on this 


expeditim, he returned to Timm h# 

ehampioued iftie aristocratic psi*% cttd ww 
obli|!^ to iee to Ptotm. C^ault H«odota«, 
uL 129-138 (a mtmiim mt in all r^peds 
historiiml | . 

BBmOCMASm, (Lat., frem Gk, 

Angoxdgff ) * An Athenian orator and statoamaoit 
nephew of Beniostbeaei. He k*® public 

career aa leader of the anti-MactMotiian party 
(322 ac i and, after the restoration m the 
deittoeracy in Athens (307), bemnie head of the 
patriotic party. He was exiled about 295, but 
returned in 287 or 286. after which he acted 
as Minister of Finance. He died aftor 280. 
Deniochares left orations and an elaborate hi8» 
tory of his time, only fragments of which 
remain; for theae ctuisult Miiller. Fmgmenia 
Uisiotmit'ttm Onreorum, ii, 445-449. Consult 
Christ-Sebmid, (te»ehichtt der gritrhwehm LH* 
teratur, \ol. i (nth ed., Munich, 1908), 

DETIEOCXiBS {Lat., from *Gk. AfgosXif. 
DNhoK!(8). An Attic orator <d the schtwl of 
Thi*ophrastus, a eimteinjairary and opponent of 
Ih'iiiosthenes. He is known Is'st as the defender 
of the children of the orator Lveiirgus against 
the calmmiics of Ahrrocles and Mouestechimis. 
Though none of hib works is extant, he prob- 
ably left some writton orations, since Dionysius 
of HalicainoHsus aserilies to him an oration 
wliieb had Isa'ii attributed to Diriarflms. Dio- 
n\siU'’ and Suidas call him Denioclides. 

‘DEMOC^BACY (Gk. ^rifioKparia il^mokrntm, 
go\<*rtiine«t of tile p«H>ple, from Sijfiosy 
tlie people -p A/>ar«>, ktatein, to rub*). A term 
of wide ami Miriable vignifleation, eoinprehend- 
mg such diverse but relat<*d eoneiqitbmK as (1) 
a society bawd on inpiality, (2) a state in 
wlihli the actual power vt pwerniiient is 
lodged in the mass of the people; and (3) a 
form of goicriunental organization in which the 
iiuthority of the stote in dirwtly administered 
by the people or their chosen representHtives* 
I'lie term is also often employed indeflnitelv to 
di»wrihe all of tliese taken together, in which 
case it ma> be defined as a form of society in 
whicli tin* social organifation, the energy of the 
htiite. and the powers of government are directed 
and controlled by the mah.s of tht* people, and 
sometimes tnort* vaguely to characterize the ten- 
dency of the progressive nations during the 
last 200 years towards the reali/ation of such 
a sot ml and political organization. It is in the 
first, or SOI ml. si'Use that the term ‘Mernoeraey’* 
iH m<»st frequently employe<l >>y continental and 
t'vppciallv Ftench writers, and in the third or 
gtwernmental fu'me by the Gr(*t*k philosophers, 
while among English and American political 
writers, from Bentlmm to I.<oeky and Woodww 
H ilson. the tendency has lieen to limit its use to 
the actual exercise* of political |Miwer by the 
peopU*. and therefore as coextensive in meaning 
with popular government. 

A democratic society is one in which privilege, 
whether based on birth, on wealth, or on public 
hcrvice, has lw*en abolished, and a substantial 
wiuality of legal rights and obligations and of 
wwial and industrial opportunity established. 
Tlie existence of a aiste, whether hereditary or 
intellectual, or of soidal classes is incompatible 
with a democratic organization of society, which 
is bkewise menaced by the growth of centralim- 
tion of wealth on the one hand, and, on the 
other, bv the existence of extreme poverty and 
the growth of dependent classes. It can there- 
fore, under the prewmt industrial syateai, he 
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mlj miNerfectly resUzdl in a state of civiliza- 
tion, its illustrations being: found in primi- 
tive or simple communities, like certain of the 
Swiss cantons and the frontier settlements in 
the western portions of the United Btotes and 
Canada. Democracy as a social principle rests 
upon the doctrine of the ^sential equality of 
all men and of their equal worthiness — notion 
derived mediately from the Christian concep- 
tion of the equality of all men before God, but 
owing its translation from religion to society 
and politics chiefly to the influence exercised by 
the writings of Jean Jacques Rousseau. In the 
form which he gave to it, and in which it claims 
our allegiance, the doctrine and the practice of 
it are wholly modem. Certainly there was no 
social equality in the *%tate of nature,” in which 
Rousseau imarined himself to have found it, 
and the so-called democracies of the ancient 
world were anything but democratic in senti- 
ment or in social structure. The triumph of 
the principle in the modern world has been 
checked by^ the unexpected persistence of the 
military spirit and the revival of militarism in 
Europe during the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, and by the wonderful industrial ex- 
pansion of the same period, with the consequent 
increase and unequal distribution of wealth, in 
both Europe and America. 

A government democratic or popular in form 
is a republic — i.e., a government in which the 
administration of the affairs of the state is com- 
mitted to the people, to be exercised by them 
either directly in popular assemblies, like those 
of the Athenian democracy, or indirectly through 
representatives chosen by* them, as in the repub- 
lics of the modern worla. Of this it may be ob- 
served, first, that the pure or direct form of 
democratic government, at which the criticisms 
of Greek political writers were directed, has 
never been completely realized and cannot be 
completely realized in practice. Certain of the 
functions of government must always be dele- 
gated. If the legislative power be exercised by 
the whole body of citizens, and the judicial 
power by large bodies of citizens chosen by lot 
or acting in turn, the executive powder must 
alw'ays in fact be committed for longer or 
shorter periods to chosen representatives of the 
popular will. In the second place, even in this 
limited form, the direct form of democratic gov- 
ernment is possible only in small and compact 
states, like the smaller Swiss cantons and the 
city states of antiquity; and even in these it 
has usually been found to be operative only on 
the undemocratic principle of rigidly limiting 
the number of citizens entitled to participate 
in the government. The town-meeting plan of 
government cannot be extended to the great ag- 
gregates of people which constitute modern 
states. In the third place, it is to be observed 
that, though the democratic state tends to act 
through republican forms, a representative re- 
public is not necessarily democratic either in 
spirit or in its actual * operation. A govern- 
ment republican in form may, like that of 
Prance, be t^sentially bureaucratic in structure 
and effect; or be, like that of the most of the 
Bpanish-American states, a military tyranny; or 
be, like that of Mexico under Diaz, a virtual 
despotism. No one of tbe^ can properly Be 
termed a democracy, tho^h that designation 
would not be denied to England, which is a 
monar^y in form, or to Canada, which is a 
subordinate part of an empire. It wordd seem, 


tberefore, that the teGrm “democracy’* is laot 
properly ns«l to describe the external form of 
government, but rather a type of politieal 
society in which the essential power of the state 
is wields by the mass of the people. 

As thus understood, the true antithesis of 
democrat is not monarchy or oligarchy, but 
absolutism, i.e., dominion exercised over the 
mass of the people by an individual or a group 
of individuals, however constituted, not respon- 
sible to the people nor bound by law or custom 
to consult their wishes. Democracy, on the 
other hand, is popular government- — govern- 
ment actually directed and controlled by the 
p^eople, under whatever constitutional forms. 
The terms “monarchy,” “oligarchy,** and “re- 
public” properly describe the form, and not the 
essential character of a government. A democ- 
racy may exist under any one of these forms. 
A limited monarchy, like that of England, under 
which the power of the state is actually exer- 
cised by the people through their chosen repre- 
sentatives, may be more truly democratic than 
a republic, like the recent government of the 
Transvaal, m which the actual power is wielded 
by a financial or political oligarchy, or like the 
Athenian Republic, in which it is restricted to 
a small minority of the male inhabitants of 
the state. 

Attention has been called to the fact that 
democracy as a social principle is of modern 
origin. This explains the curious differences 
between the ancient and the modern concep- 
tions of political democracy. The Aristotelian 
notion of democracy as a community of free 
citizens ruling the state, not being based on 
any conception of the essential equality of all 
mtm, was not offended by the existence in the 
state of a numerous laboring class, servile or 
free, and of a large resident alien population, 
w'hieh together outnumbered the political citi- 
zens 10 to 1, and which were equally excluded 
from participation in the government. The 
modern idea of a political democracy, on the 
other hand, being derived from the social con- 
ception of the equal worth of all members of 
the state, is satisfied with nothing less than 
the substantial participation of the great body 
of the people in the affairs of the state. It 
rests upon the theory that the people, whose 
welfare is the true end of government, are 
better judges of what will conduce to their wel- 
fare than is any individual or group of indi- 
viduals likely to*arise by any her^itary or self- 
selwtive process-— a sound and salutary ‘doctrine, 
which, however, in political experience runs too 
easily into the extreme form of the assertion 
that for public purposes one man’s opinion is 
as good as that of any other man, and that all 
men are entitled to equal weight in political 
affairs. 

It is to England more than to any other 
nation, even than the United States, that the 
modem world owes the realization of the demo- 
cratic ideal in forma of politieal action. The 
two great revolutions — ^that which resulted in 
the creation of the Commonwealth, and that 
which finally expelled the Stuarts — were essen- 
tially popular in charad«r. Though the Parlia- 
ment was throughout that period, and until the 
reforms of 1832 and 1867, an aristocratic body, 
its responsiveness to public opinion and its 
steadfast r^isfance to royal pretensions made 
it the type of a popular representative as^mbly 
in Europe. Before the middle of the nindeeuDi 
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emtmy eonsMeraMe £iiro{»^*state, with 
the exi^pMoa of Eu^a aod Tiirkey, had adopted 
a ^asfcitatioii liiniti&g the power of the cfowia 
and ¥^tig a ^nsiderable rfiare of pcditiod 
pow^ in the p^ple, and in mmt of lUietn a rep- 
re^tatire legislature of the parliamentary or 
Briti^ type was adopted. But nowhere <» tlie 
Continent, exc^ptii^ in. France, Switzerland. 
Korway, and Sweden, has copular ^vernment 
reached a high degree of efficiency or attained 
any considerable measure of success. Even in 
Ei^land the complete triumph of the demo- 
cratic principle has been delayed, both in poli- 
tics and society, by the persistence of the aristo- 
cratic tradition, which still preserves a con- 
siderable number of legal rights and privileges 
to a social class based on birth and inherited 
wealth, and which gives that class a preponder- 
ating influence in the political organization of 
the state. 

Democracy in the United States is histori- 
cally t]^e offspring of the demo<‘ratic forces in 
Enrfish political institutions. The radical wing 
of English republicanism and Whiggery in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries dominated 
the settlement of the English Colonies in Amer- 
ica and dictated their political de\elopment. 
The simplicity of Colonial life and the ab^^nce 
of any considerable representative of the English 
aristocratic classes promoted the orderly growtli 
of a homogeneous democracy, which stoc^ clearly 
revealed when the shock of separation from tlie 
mother country came. The speedy adoption of 
a written constitution, howewer, fi.ved the f(»rms 
of American democracy and in so far tends to 
control the evolution of its ideals. The result 
is that in most forms of political action tin* 
United States is now less dcmo<Tatie than Ureat 
Britain. In spirit the English democracy is 
doubtless more conservative than that of the 
United States. 

Since the opening of the new century there 
has been a marked revival of the demcM'ratic 
spirit in western Europe and America and the 
birth of that spirit in tlie ohler tivili/atioiis 
in which society had for centuries been unre- 
sponsive to its influence. The unrest which has 
rt*cently characterizefl the teeming millions of 
India, "the recent revolution in China and the 
Young Turkish moveanent m Turkey, as well 
as the widespread demand for woman suffrage 
in Europe and the United States, indicate that 
the movement is world- wide. The transforma- 
tion, still in progr^s, of the Liberal party in 
Great Britain into a radical party, the rapid 
success of the so-called progressive movement 
in the United Btates, and the growth of Socialism 
and the Socialist party in western Europe and 
the United States are marked instances of its 
success. The demand for the direct nomination 
of candidates for public office, for the direct 
election of United States senators (secured by 
recent amendment to the Federal Constitution), 
and for such political safeguards as "‘the initi- 
ative,” “the referendum,” and “the recall,” are 
further indications of its purpose and strength. 
In tte social, as distinguish^ frona the politi- 
cal, sphere the democratic movement of the time 
is finding forcible expression in the feminist 
movement and in various important legislative 
devices to improve the condition of the working 
classes and the poor. See CoHSTinmoN ; Gov- 
EBNMENT; MWPVWUIC; FEMINISM; EQUAL SUE- 
FSA0E; Social Legislation; Soci^ism. 

Most of the phihk^phical aiithoiitieB are hos- 


Mle of demooratic Wm 

aad^t and mediwiral view, 

Jffislory of Paiitiml iwd 

(New York, for ^ BMdem 

view, cKmaiilt: Be Toequ^ville, m 

AmerUm (1835); MoG^, JffMlorie of 

Americom Dtmowmo^ ( IS69) ; Freeman, Omt- 
parative Poiitim (li>nd<m, Maine, Popu^ 

lor Government (ib., 1885) t Bry€», The 

Americtm Commomtealth (new L^doa and 
New York, 1910) ; I^y, Demmme^ mnd Lih- 
eriy (London. 1896); Burgm, Pditiml Bmeme 
end Cmstitutkmal Lew ( Boston, 1891) | Wil- 
son, The 8taie: Elemmts of Hietmie^ end 
Practieal PotiHes (ib., 1892) ; Ostioporaki, De- 
motynty and the C^gamzaiim of Pomtiml Par- 
ties (2 vols., New York, 1902). 

BlbCOC^ltA*!FES (Lat,, frmn Gk. 

DfHnokraUs) , An Attic orator who lived about 
350 B.c„ a contemporary of Demosthenes and an 
opimnent of the I^cedonian party. He iweom* 

f ianied Demosthenes to Philip te receive the 
atter’s oath to the treaty with Athens and 
aftera*ard assisted him in concluding a treaty 
against Pliilip with the Thebans. As an orator 
he was of onlv secondarv importance, 
DEM'OCBATGtC PABTT. The term “Dt^o- 
cratic,” as used in American party politics, was 
occasionally and looat'ly applietl in the years 
1789-92 to the group of Anti -Federalists (q.v.), 
and thereafter, in the last decade of the ingbt- 
eenth century and the first two dt*cades of the 
nineteenth, to the party then commonly known 
as the Republican. Tfie vigorous adoption by 
these Anti-Federalist Republicans, i^pecially 
during Washington’s administration, of Fr€»nch 
principles and sympathies led to the applica- 
tion to them of the term “Democratic Repub- 
lican,” which remained in quite common usage 
for more than 30 years. Tnis general attitude 
was one of opposition to all centralizing tend- 
encies in the interpretation of the Federal Con- 
stitution. They wished the national govern- 
ment to remain weak, somewhat as it had lieen 
under the old Confederation; and they regarded 
the States as sovereign in an extrenw* sense 
of that word. (See Stbict CoNsimuOTioNiSTi.) 
Upon the disappearanoe of the Federalist party 
(q.v.) tiiere gradually appeared within the <Mily 
party then active two groups, one of which 
became known as the National Republicans, and 
the other of which retained the old name of 
DemcKTatic Republicans. The former developed 
into the Whig party (q.v.), while the latter was 
compactly organized as the Democratic party, 
which has since 1828 mainteined an unbroken 
existence. This party, when thus organized by 
Jackson, adherea to the orthodox tenets of 
the old Anti -Federalists, the strict construction 
of the Constitution, and the limitation of the 
owers of the Federal government. As slavery, 
owever, soon became the most vital question 
in national politics, and as the Democratic 
party was largely controlled by its Southern 
wing, it became finally the party of conserva- 
tism, in opposition to the new Republican 
party’s pre^essive platform of free men and 
free soil. The two swjtional wings of this 
party became naturally separated during the 
couri^ of the Civt! War, and the subsequent 
pr<K:^s of reWbilitation was so prolonged that 
the party was not again able to elect a presi- 
dent (leaving out of account the disputed elec- 
tion of 1876) until 1884, when entirely new 
issues were involved. In its later course the 
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partj, in aeeorttance with its old traditions, 
became particularly conspicuous as the mivocate 
of tariff reform, and upon that platform its 
first post-bellum President, Grover Cleveland, 
was elected. 

The founding of the present Democratic party, 
although in large measure due to the bitter 
fight between the followers of John Quincy 
Adams and those of Andrew Jackson, occurred 
in a decade during which were effected certain 
significant changes in the American political 
system. Thus, the practice, which had been 
hitherto uniformly observed, of having the 
presidential electors chosen by the State legis- 
latures, was in some States abandoned, and 
thereafter the present method, by which the 
voters at large were given a share In the choice 
of the electors, was gradually introduced. 
Moreover, the old method of leaving the choice 
of presidential candidates to a caucus fq.v.) 
of the members of a party in Congress was vig- 
orously attacked in 1824, with the result that 
after 1828 the p(»opl<» at large, through the 
medium of the national nominating conventions, 
had a direet share in the choice of candidates. 
Furthermore, in the same decade was felt for 
the first time the r(‘al significance of the politi- 
cal power of the new Rtates beyond the Alle- 
ghanies? for, with the rise to power of the 
new Jacksonian democracy, tiiere was given full 
sway to the principles of equality and of thor- 
ough democracy, which w<‘re best illustrated in 
the region of which Jackson was the natural 
product. In large measure the first conflict, 
in addition to being a largely personal one be- 
tween the followers of Adams and those of 
Jackson, became a struggle betwetm the old 
aristocracy of the Kast and the new democracy 
of the West, in wdiich the latter, having almost 
won in the campaign of 1824, triumphed de- 
cisively in 1828, and brought to the jireaideney 
the man wdio in eight years was to transform 
a personal following into a dominating national 
party. Jackson brought under his leadership 
not only the friends of Calhoun and of W. H. 
Craw ford, but also the strong forces of the Al- 
bany Regency (q.v ), under the lead of his 
Heeretary of State, Martin Van Buren. Accord- 
ingly the Democratic convention — the hrst na- 
tional convention of the partv — ^which met at 
Baltimore, May 21, 1832, had ’little more to do 
than to name a candidate for the vice presi- 
dency, and in that step they followed the will 
of their leader and named Van Buren. This 
convention originated the so-called “two-thirds 
rule.” The election wdiich follow'cd indicated 
clearly that Jaekson’s policy as to the tariff 
and as to the national bank liad bt'en approved, 
inasmueh as he rmdved 219 elwtoral votes, 
while Henry Clay received only 49, Jackson 
carrying besides the Southern States, excepting 
Kentucky, tbe States of Maine, Kew Jersey, 
New Hampshire, and Kew York. Tlie next 
convention of the party, that at Baltimore on 
May 20, 1835, was peculiar in having some 626 
delegates, of whom 422 came from four States, 
Maryland, e.g., sending as deli^ates every mem- 
ber of the State Democratic convention. As wms 
commonly expected. Van Buren was given the 
nomination, Richard M. Johnson, of Kentucky, 
being named for the vice presidency. The vote 
of the Whig candidate, William H. Harrison 
(q.v.), was increas'd to 73, while Van Buren’s 
electoral vote fell to 170, a part of this Demo- 
cratic weakening being accounted for by the 


26 votes which were cast for Ju%e Whit^ of 
Tennessee, and the 11 votes which were east 
for Man^m by South Carolina. The whole 
responsibility for the failure of the financial 
policy of Jackson and Van Buren was plae^ 
upon the Democratic party, with the result that 
in 1840 General Harrison received 234 el«jtoral 
votes and Van Buren received only 60. The 
Democratic convention of May 4, 1840, had been 
especially uncertain in its action because of a 
pronounced difference of opinions as to the 
claims of Vice President R. M. Johnson. The 
convention adopted, in a series of resolutions, 
what was substantially a “platform,” express- 
ing their view of tbe limited authority of the 
central government and of the impropriety of 
Federal laws establishing a national bank, pro- 
viding for internal improvements, or fostering 
particular industries. The same platform, with 
additions, was adopted by the convention held 
at Baltimore on May 27, 1844, w'hieh pronounced 
for the reoccupation of Or(*gon and the annex- 
ation of Texas. For the first time in a con- 
vention of the party there was then a serious 
contest for the presidential nomination. Upon 
the first ballot Van Buren received a majority 
of the votes, and, although in the lead for four 
ballots, for fhe four subsequent ballots the 
leading candidate was General Cass, of Mich- 
igan; but on the ninth ballot the convention 
W'as “stampeded” for an inconspicuous candi- 
date, possibly advanced to preserv^e harmony, 
James K. Polk, of Tennessee George M. Dallas, 
of Pennsylvania, was nominated for the vice 
presidency, and this ticket received 170 elec- 
toral votes, as against 105 votes cast for Henry 
Clay. The failure of Van Buren to secure the 
party's nomination in 1844 and the choice bv 
Polk of William L Marcy (qv.). of Kew York, 
as his Secretary of State, brought into prom- 
inence tlie factional controversy between the 
“Barnburners” (qv.) and the “Hunkers” (qv ), 
in New York. Both of these factions sent 
delegations to the convention of May 22, 1848, 
at Baltimore, and both delegations w'ere ad- 
mitted to seats, the vote of the State being 
divided equally between them. Neither dele- 
gation took thereafter any part in the con- 
vention, although the Hunkers and Marev sup- 
ported the administration and the party’s nom- 
inee. On the fourth ballot Gen. Lewis Cass, 
of Michigan, was nominated for the presidency, 
and for the vice presidency Gen. William ’O 
Butler, of Kentucky, was named, the convention 
also readopting substantially the platform of 
1844. The seceding Barnburners held a State 
convention in June, in which delegates from 
four other States W’ere present, and nominated 
Vatt Buren for the presidency, and in August 
they took part in the national convention of 
the Free Soil party at Buffalo, which nomi- 
nated their leader for the presidency and Charles 
Francis Adams for the viee presidency. This 
combination of “Free-Soilers” and Barnburners 
effected such a division of the Democratic vote 
in New York that Taylor carried the State 
and secured in the aggregate 163 electoral votes, 
w’hile Cass received 127. Between 1848 and 
1852 political conditions were materiallv 
changed, particularly through the pre^^s of 
events attending the Compromise Measures of 
1850 (q.v.), and also through tbe effect upon 
the Whig party of the difference between the 
“Conscience” Whigs and the “Cotton” Whigs. 
At the Baltimore conventioB of June 1, 1852, 
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OwMsi, BaelimAn^ aad Bov^as wme imminent 
candidates, Iwdt m toe forty-ninto ladlot Frank- 
lin Pie«^, nf New Hampshire, was nam^, Wil- 
liam R. King, of Alabatm, being ammitnatM for 
the Tice pr^idency. Tbe platform was similar 
to that of 1848, with toe addition of tl» ‘‘final- 
ity^" pJan% with an approeal of the doctrines 
of the Virginia and Kentucky R^^lutiona 
(q.v.), and with a declaration of the Justness 
of the war against Mexico. The Prec-Soilera 
nominated John P. Hale (q.T.), of New Hamp- 
shire, while tbe Whigs, for what was the last 
campaign of tbe party, nominated Gen. Win- 
field Seott (q.T.J, who received only 42 elec- 
toral vott»s, as apiinst 254 east for Pierce. In 
the^ convention of June 2, 1856, Pierce was 
again a candidate, being supported largelr bv 
Southern delegates, w^hile the Northern dele- 
gates supported James Buchanan, of Pennsyl- 
vania, who was chosen on the seventeenth ballot, 
«Iohn C. Breckinridge being named for the vice 
presidency. The platform intrmiuced a dec'lara- 
tion in favor of insuring the ascendancy of the 
United States m the (Hilf of !\fevico and con- 
tained a declaration of the right of the Terri- 
torial governments of Kansas and Nebraska to 
allow slavery in those Territories. The eon- 
%’ention of the American party nominated ex- 
President Fillmore, who receiviHi the eight 
electoral votes of Maryland, and the mw Ke- 
publican party (q.v ) nominated John C. Fre- 
mont iqv ), w’ho secured 114 electoral votes, 
while Buchanan was elected with 174 electoral 
votes. The year 1860 was disastrous to the 
organization of the Democratic party, inasmuch 
as it had become impossible to hold all factions 
of the party to the support of any one platform. 
Thus, the convention of the part\% wdiieh met at 
Charleston, S. C . April 23. adopted resolutions 
which r€'presented the middle vh‘’^ as to hlavery 
rather than the distinctively Southern view, 
and this It-d to the withdrawal from the con- 
vention of the solid delegations of Alabama, 
Mississippi, Florida, and lexas. as w*ell a** of 
many delegates from Georgia. Louisiana. South 
Carolina, North Carolina, xVrkansas, and Dela- 
ware. The portion of tlie convention remain- 
ing in session adoptod a resolution that a vote 
equal to two-thirda of a full convention should 
be necessary for a nomination, and after sev- 
eral days of ineffectual balloting, in which 
Stephen A Douglas (q.v ) was easily in the 
lead, adjourned to meet at Baltimore on June 
10. At that time the places of the Charleston 
seceders were filled so uniformly with followers 
of Douglas that a new swession took place, 
under the lead of some of the Virginia dele- 
gates, whose example was followed by most of 
the delegates from the other Southern States, 
Finally, the del^atos still remaining virtually 
rescinded the two-thirds rule and declarM 
Douglas to be their nominee for the presidency. 
Herschel V. Johnson, of Georgia, was nomi- 
nated for the vice presidency. The didegates 
who had witlidraw'n from the Baltimore conven- 
tion, representing in some manner 21 States, 
proceeded to nominate for the presidency John 
0. Br^Mnridge, of Kentucky, and for the vice 
presidency Joseph Lane, of Oregon. Theie 
nominations, furthermore, were adopted by 
those who had SNMeded at Charleston and had 
later met fn convention at Richmond. In the 
following election the combined popular vote 
of Dmiglas and Breckinridge ^ee^ed the pop- 
sdar vote of lineoln by more than 350,MN(1, 


although toe dtetoml v^ of OfiMln wm IW, 
while toat ^ Bfeekiari^ wm 7% and toat of 
Dougin only It. Doupas wpcured toe whide 
electoral v<^ of Misiouri and three vote# frma 
New Jemey, The Conititutional Union party 
(q.v.l carried V'iJipnia^ Kentucky, and T^n^- 
see, and tbe iwt of the South went solidly for 
Breckinridge. The stren^h of the Ih»mociatte 
party was thus plainly in the Smth, and toe 
effect of the war was naturally to i^movc' the 
party, for the time being, front its pulton a# a 
factor In national polities. Ex^en in 1868 three 
Southern States were «tiU to such relation to 
the national government a« to 1^» tlielr el«p- 
toral votes entirtdy. In the campaign of 1864 
General McClellan (q.v.), standiitg aa a candi- 
date in the North on a platform which declared 
tin* w'ar was a failure, secured only 21 elictoral 
votes as against the 212 given to Lincoln. The 
party having taken an attitude of criticizing 
both the conduct of the war and its results, its 
defeat was assured by the Repubbcaii nomina- 
tion in 1868 of General Grant, who received 214 
eliH'toral votes, while his opponent, Horatio 
Beymour, received only 80, of w'hieh 33 were 
from his own State of New York. The in- 
trenchment of tlie Repiildieana in power wm 
emphasized in the following campaign, when 
Grant’s vote rose to 286, while for hia Demo- 
cratic opponents (the regular tomiocratic can- 
didate, Horace Greeley, having died before the 
easting of the electoral votes) were east only 
63 votes. The character of the Republican ad- 
ministration and the vigorous attacks upon it 
(si'c Cbi^dit Moriubh) made possible trie re- 
turn to eflcHdive activity of the Dunocrats, 
partieukrly as they had an e«pK*ially strong 
leader who, as the reform Governor’of New 
York and as tiie successful opponent of Tweed 
(q.v.), had lx*comc the most eotispicuoua Demo- 
erat of bis day. The energetic campaign of 
1876, however, while Hceming to gi%'e Tilden 
substantial success, resulted in the election of 
Haj-'es, tlirougli the intervention of the Electoral 
Gommission (q.v.). In tlie matter of popular 
vote the following election was equally favor- 
able to the Democrats, the vote of tlarfield 
exceidmg that of Hancock by fewer than KMJO, 
(Jarficld, however, received 214 eh*etoral votes, 
while HanciK'k recelvid only 155. In the en- 
suing campaign the Deiiioerats were alile to 
take advantage of the factional conditions 
witliin the Republican party, and this advan- 
tage was greatly increased, on the one hand, 
by the Repul>li<*an nomination of James O 
Blame and tlie immediate development of the 
so-called Mugwump opposition to him (see Mug- 
wump), and, on the otlier hand, by the Demo- 
cratic nomination of the reform Governor of 
New York, Grover Cleveland. A revolt against 
the alleged Republican corruption, and other 
unusual elements, combined to bring about, for 
tbe first time since the w-^ar, the election of a 
Democratic president*, although in 1888 Cb*ve- 
land himself was defeated by Benjamin Harri- 
son, only to be even more strikingly sucemsful 
in 1892, rwieiving 277 votes to the 145 given to 
Harrison. The plank of toriff reform had thus 
within a decade carried the party through two 
sucee^M campaigns, but the greatly increased 
powrer of the proj^tionists (see Tariff) made 
doubtful any further success in that line by 
the Dcinocrata, while at the same time m faction 
in tbe party forced to the front a new iasue, 
aeemingty a sectional issucj and, bavii^ to* 
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eto’ed ecxDtrol &f the ^itTeniiim ^ in* 

trc^ttced the “free silrer^^ plank into the plat- 
form and nmnloated William J. Bi^an. In 
spite, however, of the aid giv^ to ttie Democrats 
by the Fopulisto Iq.v.) , principlasi of the 
pold standard and a high ^rlff were indorsed 
in the election of William McKinley (q.v.). 
Four years later the Democratic party once 
more nominated Mr. Bryan. President McKin- 
ley received 292 electoral votes as against 155 
east for Mr. Bryan, The defeat had the c^ect 
of lessening the influence within the party of 
the silver and Populistic faction, so that in 
1904 the party’s candidate was Alton B. Parker, 
of Kew York, a conservative Dmiocrat. He re- 
ceived 140 electoral vot^ as against 336 east for 
Mr. Roofi^velt. In the campaign of 1908 William 
H. Taft defeated Mr. Bryan, who had easily 
securai the nomination of the Democratic party 
in a convention held in Denver July 7. In the 
election Taft received 321 votes, and Bryan 162. 
In the campaign of 1912 Taft was again nomi- 
nated by the Republican party. Roosevelt was 
the nominee of the new Progressive party in a 
national convention held at Chicago August 6. 
In an exciting convention held at Baltimore, 
June 25, Woodrow Wilson, Governor of New 
Jersey, was nominated by the Democratic party 
after several days’ balloting, his chief rivals 
being Clark of Missouri, Underwood of Alabama, 
and Harmon of Ohio. The nomination of Wilson 
was due to Mr. Bryan. The Democrats declared 
for a tariff for revenue only, for the popular 
election of United States senators, for a F^eral 
income tax, and for the nomination of candidates 
in primaries. In the election which ensued Wil- 
son received 435 votes, Roosevelt 88, and Taft 8. 

Consult : Gillet, Democracy in the United 
States (New York, 1868) ; Van Buren, Political 
Parties m the United States (ib., 1867) ; John- 
ston, American Politics (last ed., ib., 1902); 
Ostrc^orski, Democracy and the Orgam^sation of 
Pohtical Parties (ib., 1902) ; Woodbum, Pohtt- 
ml Parties and Party Problems in the United 
States (ib., 1903). 

DEMOC^ITXTS ( Gk. AiifidKpiros, DSmokri- 
tos) . An illustrious Greek philosopher, often 
popularly spoken of in Imth ancient and modem 
times as “the Laughing Philosopher,” just as 
Heraclitus was styled “the Weeping Philoso- 
pher.” He was born at Abdera, in Thrace, about 
470 or 460 B.c. Of his life little is known. The 
statement that he was fir.st inspired with a de- 
sire for philosophic knowledge by certain Magi 
and Chaldceans whom Xerxes had left at Ab- 
dera, on his Grecian expedition, is as untrast- 
worthy as that which represents him a& 
continually laughing at the follies of mankind. 
His extmisive travels, however, through a great 
portion of the East (he lived in Egypt seven 
years) prove his zeal for knowledge, as does also 
his ceaseless industry in collecting the works of 
other philosophers. Democritus was by far the 
most learned thinker of his i^e. He had also a 
high reputation for moral worth and appears to 
have left a strong impression of his disinter- 
estedni^s, mc^esty, and simplicity on the mind 
of the community, for even Timon the Scoffer, 
who spared no one else, praised him. The period 
of his death is imcertain. He lived, however, to 
a great age. Of the 72 works which, accoriUi^ 
to Dic^enes Laertius (q.v.), he wrote on physics, 
mathematics, ethm, and grammar, only a few 
fragments are extant. Th^e have l^n ccd- 
leet^ by MuUach (Berlin, 1843; I860). €^- 


suli also Mtter and Preiler, Hi&iorm PIMemh 
pMm Ora^B (9th ^L, Gotha, 1913). 

Dmnocfitim* lystmn of phlltwophy is known 
as the atcmiie system. Its essem^ consists in 
the attempt to explain the diffm'ent phenomena 
of nature, not — as the earlier Ionic phil<^[^hers 
had dcme — ^by maintaining that tte original 
characteristics of matter were qualitative, hut 
that they were quantitative. He assumes, there- 
fore, as the Tutimate elementary ground of 
nature, an infinite multitude of indivisible 
corporeal particles, atoms, and attribute to 
these a primary motion derived from no h%her 
principle, existing from eternity to eternity. 
This motion brings the atoms into contact with 
each other, and from the multitudinous com- 
binations that they form springs that vast 
and varying aggregate called Nature, which is 
presented to our eyes. Besides the atoms 
(matter) there is void; without void motion 
(and BO life) would be impc^ble. Democritus 
did not acknowled^ the pr^ence of design in 
nature, but he admitted that of law. He be- 
lieved strictly in secondary or physical causes, 
but not in a primary immaterial cause. With 
the aid of law all the phenomena of the 
world can be accounted for; there is no need, 
no room, for divine providence. Life, conscious- 
ness, thought, were, according to him, derived 
from the finest atoms; those images of the 
sensuous phenomena surrounding us which we 
call mental representations were to him only 
material impressions, caused by the more deli- 
cate atoms streaming through the pores of our 
organs. Democritus boldly applied his theory 
to the gods themselves, whom he affirmed to be 
aggregates of atoms, only mightier and more 
powerful than men. The ethics of Democritus 
set happiness as the aim, and by this he under- 
stood serenity of mind, undisturbed by fear oi* 
passions; hence temperance, uprightness, and 
noble actions are to be cultivated. The physical 
philosophy of Democritus, itself derived, in part 
at least, from that of Leucippus, was made the 
base of the system of Epicurus, who reared upon 
it a structure of ethical doctrine. See EPi- 
cuBus; Leucippus; Lucretius. Consult: Zel- 
ler, Philosophie der Onechen, vol. i (Leipzig, 
1892) ; Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, vol. i (Eng, 
trans. by Magnus, New York, 1905); Beare, 
Greek Theories of Elementary Cognition (Ox- 
ford, 1906) ; Hicks, Stoic and Epicurean (New 
York, 1910). 

DIOIOD’OCXJS (Gk. AnyMoKos, D^modokos). 
The bard at the court of the Phaeacian King Al- 
cinous, who entertained Odysseus after his ship- 
wreck. His songs are described in books vii 
and viii of the Odyssey, 

DEMOOEOT, dc-md’zhd', Jacques Cuaude 
(1808-94). A French author, born in Paris. 
He taught literature in the college at Beauvais, 
Itonnes, and Lyons, became professor of rhetoric 
at the Lycto Saint-Louis in Paris in 1843, and 
finally was appointoi to a chair in tiie faeulte 
des lettres at the Sorbonne. His most important 
work is the Histoire de la Uttirature frangeme 
depuis ses m'igines jusqu^d nos fours (1861; 
26th ed,, 1^9), held in great esteem in the 
literary world. He published further: Etude 
sur Pline le deune (1845-50) ; hm lettres et 
Vhomme dS Utiles an XlJdme sidda (1856); 
La critique et les critiques en Emnce a« XIXime 
sUcle ( 1857 ) ; Tableau de la Uttirature fran- 
au XTIIdfue siede (1859) ; Cimtes et 
mumrim m ners (ISflS); Histoire des littcru- 
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mns^erim da.'m Imrs rapports 
atm fe OM^oppmnmt 4e la UttSrature fmn- 
saise (3 vols., 1880-83) j Froncm(M (kt Bimmi 
(1882). 

(Gk. 4aim^ d^mon 

+ gorpoa, horrible) . A mysterious being 

wh<^ name first app^un in some manuscripts 
of the commentary of lactantius (or Luctatius) 
Placidus to the Thebals of Statius, iv, 516, as 
the name of the mighty being whom all the 
powers of the lower world obey { Luctatius wrote 
about 450 aj>.). Other manuscripts show vary- 
ing forms, and it is very probable that we have 
to do with a copyist’s corruption of the Greek 
5fjtitovpy6s,^ dSmiourgos. Mytholo^eal writers of 
the Henaissance, especially Boccaccio, took up 
the word as the name of a supreme power, and 
thence it passed into the works of Ariosto and 
other poets, Demogorgon is mentioned by 
Spenser and Milton; in Shelley’s Prometheus 
Unhound he is introduced as the mighty power 
which overthrows Jove. Even if the form of 
the name is correct, there is no reason to sup- 
pose that name or being was known to any 
classical writer. 

DEMOGKBAPHY (Fr. dSmographie, from 
Gk, 55 mos, d^os, count^, people -f pra- 

phein^ to write, describe ) . A branch of the science 
of stetistics. In its narrower sense it deals ex- 
clusively with vital statistics, the statistics of 
population. In its broader sense it has been 
defined as “the science of statistics applied to 
questions concerning the social well-being of the 
people,” and it has been considered as synonymous 
with statistics. The term was first used by 
Aehille Guillard in his EUments de statistigue 
humaine ou (Umographie comparSe (Paris, 1855), 
and since then it has been adopted in all coun- 
tries, although it has not been accepted by all 
statisticians. Demographic statistics are so 
closely associated with anthropology that demog- 
raphy has been called a branch of anthropology. 
They are also of special importance for sociology. 

Statistics of population are fundamental. In 
general they measure the growth and decay of 
population, the normal and abnormal conditions, 
the working of great social influences, and the 
pressure of antisocial forces in the community. 
In a more detailed form demographic data may 
include the following: 1. The composition of 
the population; the numbers, density, sex, age, 
parentage, defective classes, physical condition 
in relation to disease and epidemics, and manner 
of grouping from point of view of race, occupa- 
tion, or civil position. 2. Changes in popula- 
tion, as expressed in births, marriages, and 
deaths. 3. Migrations and their eflfects, both 
individual and local, and their relation to eco- 
nomic conditions. 4. Morality, with statistics 
of crime, illegitimacy, and suicide. 6. Degrees 
of education. 6. Economic and social statistics, 
especially relating to insurance. In drawing 
conclusions from th^ statistics an important 
theoretical topic is their application to the doc- 
trine of Malthus. 

Demography is rec(^ized as a cognate subject 
to hygiene, and since 1887 the International 
Congress of Hygiene and Demography has held 
annual meetings, one of which, 1912, was held in 
Washii^ton, the others in various Europen 
cities. Demospaphic material is found in aU 
naticmal-bureau reports on populaiaim. In the 
tJnit^ Statesj the word is less widely used and 
in its narrow smse. For instance, Prof^sor 
Idayo-Smith divide populaticm for the study of 


Bociid or^niaatimi into dem^imhl^ ^ial, and 
ethnographic classes, and inmules in the fii«t 
onty the individuals who are distin^i^ed by 
differmic^ in amc, age, conjugal condltloii, ana 
physical health. The American Statistical As- 
sociation also publishes much demoMphic ma- 
terial without so disttnguishing It. Consult 
Mayo-Smith, Btotistics and Soemlogp (New 
York, 1895), and Levasseur, “History of Demog- 
raphy,” in Report of IntermtUoml Omprms of 
Hygiene and Demography^ vol. i (Budapest 
1 894 ) . See Statistics, 

DEMO ISEXiLE , de-mw&’^F. A fish of the 
family Pomacentrid®, These fishes are remarkable 
for their graceful form and brilliant colors and 
abound in tropical seas, haunting the coral reefs 
and feeding upon corals and other small crea- 
tures, much after the manner of coral fish^. A 
characteristically brilliant species is pictured 
ou the Colored Plate of PninippiN® Fishes. 

DE KOIVRE, de mwk'vr’, Abbaham (1667- 
1754). A distinguished French mathematician. 
He was horn at Vitry, Champagne, but spent 
the greater part of his life in England, whither 
he fled in 1688, with many others, after the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes (1685). He 
supported himself by private tutoring and pub- 
lic lecturing and, towards the end of his life, by 
solving problems in chance, play, and annuities. 
He was a fellow of the Koyal Society of Londmi. 
and a member of the Berlin and Paris acade- 
mies. ^ The Philosophical Transactions of London 
contain many of his contributions. He was so 
est^med by the Royal Society that he was 
chosen to decide the famous contest between 
Newton and Leibnitz concerning the invention 
of the calculus. De Moivre’s researches, with 
those of Lambert, created the part of trigo- 
nometry (q.v.) which deals with the imaginary 
quantities, and he contributed much to the ad- 
vancement of the theory of numbers and of 
probability. Among his published works are: 
Mtscellanea Analytxca de Beriehus et Quadraturis 
(1730) ; Doctrine of Chances (1st ed., 1718; 2d 
ed., 1738); AnnuxHes upon Lixms (1725, and 
several subsequent editions). The well-known 
theorem which bears his name is eonneeted with 
complex numbers (q.v.). It may be stated sym- 
bolically as follows: (cos^ 4* i sinqi)'* = cosn^ 
-f- i sixinip, 

DEMOLITION, dem’A-lIsh'fin (Fr. dSmoli- 
tion, Lat. demohtio, from demohri^ to pull down, 
from de, down -f- mohrx, to build). The scien- 
tific destruction of works or property. In mod- 
em warfare the destruction of material is often 
deemed by military comraandera to be essential 
to the success of their operations. The ma- 
terial destroyed on various occasions has in- 
cluded every kind which might be of use to an 
army acting either on the offensive or the de- 
fensive. Ihe motive for demolition by troops 
has likewise varied from the necessity of remov- 
ing an obstacle in the way of their own opera- 
tions, to the advantage of embarrassing an 
enemy by destroying or disabling some struc- 
ture that might be useful to him. In some 
cases, as in the famous raid through the Shen- 
andoah valley, Va., practically everything which 
it was thought might contribute to the success, 
directly or indirectly, of the Confederate army 
was destroyed by Gmeral Sheridan with a view 
of rendering it impracticable for the Conf^erate 
army to cqierate in the valley as it had hem 
doing. At the other extreme lies the destruc- 
tion of a single piece of material which acted a§ 







a Imrrier to tke ptogrem of m army. A typical 
ingtanee of this kind was the totractlon of a 
door during the hostilities in China, The Japa- 
nese troops were delayed at one of the gates, 
or doors, the approachf^ to which were well 
covered by the fire of the Chinese. A Japans 
corporal undertook to eJff^ the demolition of 
the gate by an explosion. After he had placed 
the charge, ignited a fuse, and withdrawn from 
its immediate vicinity, the flame was extin- 
guished by the Chinese. This operation having 
been repeated several times, he Anally drew his 
sword after lighting the fuse and stood over the 
explosive, permitting himself to be killed by the 
explosion which broke in the gate. 

The exercise of good judgment is enjoined 
upon the oifllcer in charge of demolitions. He 
should carry the destruction as far as is neces- 
sary to aid the general military project of which 
his work is a part; but he should not knowingly 
go further. The demolition of material which 
may subsecmently be of service to the friendly 
army should only be undertaken with great 
caution. The denial of its use to the hostile 
army may frequently be accomplished in some 
other way. For example, a blockhouse or other 
purely military structure about to be abandoned 
and likely to be of considerable value to the 
enemy’s forces should be unliesitatingly razed to 
the ground. While a bridge, building, railroad, 
or telegraph line which is useful for nonmilitary 
as well as military purposes should, if practi- 
cable, be crippled only sufficiently to prevent its 
temporary use by tlie enemy. Its rehabilitation 
will thereby be simplified, wlietlier for later use 
by the friendly army or for civil purposes. 

Tile principal agents used in demolitions are 
fire, explosives, and tools. Where time allows 
and tile material to be destroyed is inflammable, 
as in the case of food supplies, crops, frame 
buildings, wooden bridges, etc., it is burned if 
the flame and smoke will not be objectionably 
conspicuous. In other cases the demolition is 
effected by the use of explosives, assisted some- 
times by the pick, axe, and other tools. 

The matcTials most frequently to be demolished 
are guns, railroads, including their bridges and 
tunnels, walls, doors, telegraph and telephone 
lines. A large gun is most readily destroyed by 
removing tlie breechblock and exploding a charge 
on the chase or in the bore. A railroad may be 
put out of commission by destroying its rolling 
8tm*k or its track. Wooden cars are easily de- 
stroyed by burning. Locomotives and other 
machinery can be quickly disabled by removing 
or destroying some vital part. A locomotive 
can be more seriously disabled by building a fire 
in the empty boiler or by setting off a charge of 
explosive in the boiler or near some other large 
vital part. Railroads have been destroyed by 
overturning sections of the track, removing and 
burning the ties; the rails placed on piles of 
burning ties, heated in the centre, and then bent 
and twisted. If simply bent, it is a compara- 
tively simple matter to straighten them. If, 
however, they are well twisted, the rails must 
be re-rolled before they can be used again. A 
tunnel which is a critical point of a railroad 
line may be put out of commission for some 
time by a collision and wreck therein. If it is 
desired quickly and temporarily disable a 
r<md In such a way as to l^ve the same material 
available for its rehabilitation in the near 
future, It may ordinarily be done by overturning 
tile track on fills and throwing it ^wn the sides 


of the embankment. Walls and doors may he 
broken down with picks and crowbars, or can 
be demolished by exploding charges a^inst them. 

The explosives ordinarily used for demolitions 
are gunpowder, dynamite, and guncotton. Ex- 
periments are in progress in various military 
countries to develop explosives still more suit- 
able for such use. If gunpowder be u^d, it is 
necessary to tamp the charge. If guncotton, 
tamping is not essential. The rul^ governing 
the amount of explosive to be used are only ap- 
proximate and must be considered in connection 
with the class of material to be destroyed. In 
general the amount of explosive force varies with 
the square of the thickness of the wall or pier 
to be demolished; and directly, as its length. 
For example, a brick vrall 2 feet thick requires 
about two pounds per running foot of guncotton, 
while one 4 feet thick will require about eight 
pounds per running foot. 

If in haste, the walls of a house may be blown 
‘down by the explosion of one or more charges 
of ,50 pounds of dynamite in a central position. 
A tree 13 inches in diameter may be cut off by 
boring two radial holes, inserting a half-pound 
stick of 50 per cent dynamite in each, tamp- 
ing behind the sticks with clay, and exploding 
the charge electrically. If the charges must be 
exploded with time fuses, one hole should be 
loaded and fired ; and a second hole bored in the 
soundest part of the tree remaining and treated 
similarly. A steel rail can be cut by the ex- 
plosion of three-fourths of a pound of guncotton 
against its web. The destruction of bridges re- 
quires judgment in the placing of the charge. 
In a wooden bridge the destruction can be ac- 
complished by building a fire under one or more 
pieces, whose failure will cause the entire bridge 
to drop. Similarly, an iron or steel truss bridge 
may be destroyed by cutting simultaneously 
with explosives the lower chord of some tension 
member, usually near the abutments of the 
bridge, w’here the cross section is smallest. A 
pound and a half of dynamite is required per 
running foot for steel plate *^4 of an inch thick. 
Charges for cutting steel must be placed on the 
surface and extend completely across the mem- 
ber to be cut. Where practicable, they should 
be tamped. Tamping is facilitated by placing 
the charges at crossings or intersections of mem- 
bers. Arched masonry bridges and tunnels can 
best be destroyed by exploding the proper-sized 
charge on the top side of the arch near the 
haunches. When impracticable to reach the top 
side of the arch, the destruction may be effected 
by propping a large charge against the crown of 
the arch. 

The method of destroying such purely military 
obstacles as abatis, trous-de-loup, palisades, bar- 
ricades, will usually be simple and evident, but 
may be as varied as the variations in construc- 
tion. It will usually include the refilling of 
places excavated below the general level of the 
ground and the tearing down or burning of 
structures above the ground surface. Wire en- 
tanglements placed as obstacles to the advance 
of the troops may be rendered ineffective by 
cutting with wire nippers, axes, or other edged 
tools. Telegraph and telephone lines can he de- 
stroyed by cutting down and burning the poles; 
the wires should be removed and twisi^ or 
buried. A telegraph line may be temporarily 
disabled by removing some instruments or estab- 
lishing faults, cros^ and grounds in the line. 

The ^£pl<^ives, tools, and fuses for military 
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are variously ourrM in small pac^- 
in ^he sa4dl^>a^ of mounted trcmps and in 
larger ^mntitieB on pack mules and wagons in 
(^arge of engineer troops, 

SWXOH (Hat., frmn Gk. A'^fuop), A Greek 
writer who lived about 280 b,c. He is the 
author of Atthia {*At91s)^ a lengthy history of 
Attica, and of works Ile^i On Properha, 

and llepl Gvwr, 0» Sacnfwm. The extant frag* 
ments of his writings are eoUeeted in Miiller, 
Pragmenta Htstoncorum Qrwmrum^ vol. i (Paris, 
1868). 

DBMOH (Gk, Saifiiav, ikiimdn, from 8euou<r5at, 
daiousth^i, to divide, to apportion). In popular 
usage, an evil spirit or fiend, but in allusions to 
the classics a tutelary deity or a godling. The 
development of the demon concept is an interest- 
ing one. In Hesiod the souls of the departed 
are called demons, and .Hschylus in the Peiaians 
makes Atossa apply the term to her deified hus- 
band, Darius. Herein seems to lie the original 
meaning of the word. The daimcm is one of the 
many spiritual beings that determine the fate, 
good or bad, of individual human beings. De- 
noting at first the ghosts of the benignant dead 
who, when duly propitiated, confer boons on 
those who observe their cult, and later deities 
in a vague sense, they become in Homer immor- 
tal gods, because responsible for the decrees of 
fate. Then the concept entered by the time of 
Socrates and Plato upon its meaning of guardian 
spirit. In this sense Socrates called his indwell- 
ing genius dat/xopiop, and he fancied that it spoke 
within him to restrain him, but never to im- 
pel him. The sense of the word which is the 
most common one is a late Jewish and Christian 
development. Through Oriental influence there 
gradually arose a realistic doctrine of deraoua 
as good "and evil spirits and as mediators be- 
tween God and men. In the Greek version of 
the Old Testament the words indicating tlie gods 
of the nations are often translated as demons. 
This paved the way for the peculiar use among 
the Christians. In the New Testament, there- 
fore, demon always has a bad sense. The spread 
of Christianity carried the use of the word with 
it, and demon thus became a synonym of devil, 
fiend, and maleficent spirit m general. See 
Demonology. Consult Tan der Veen, “De 
demonologie van het Judaisnie,” in Theologtsche 
^tudien, pp. 301 ff. (1800), and Baljon, article 
Aaifiwp, in (hteksch-theologtsch WoordcnhocJc 
(Utrecht, 1895) . 

DEMtO'HAX (Lat., from Gk. A 

Cynic philosopher of Athens in the second cen- 
tury A.D. His character has been extolled by 
Lucian, and he seems to have been a benignant 
sort of person, quite as much Socratic as Cynic. 
Consult Fritzsche, De Fragmentis Demonaetis 
(Rostock, 1866), and Bernays, Lucian und die 
Kgmker (Berlin, 1879). 

DEMON'ETIZA'TIOH. See Bimetallism. 

DEMO'NIAC (Lat. dwmomacus, Gk. Sai/MPt- 
k 6$, daimonikoSf from HifuaPy datmdn, demon). 
A person supposed to be possessed by a demon. 
The idea of such a pc^session is as widespread as 
the belief in the existence of demons. There is 
evidence of it in the ancient civilizations of 
Egypt and Babylonia; it existed in Persia and 
Judaa, Grm^e and Rome, in the most flourish- 
ing periods of their history; it held a large 
pla(^ in the life of the Christian nations until 
the end of the eighteenth century ; it is cherished 
by the mass of the people in India and China 
and is found among numerous savage tribes. 


This has Itself m the natu- 

ral e^lanaHcm of certain ^framfdinary and 
startlifig phenmnena. The freni^ of the pr<^het 
and the dervidi, the Pythoness and the B^^hai^ 
the necromancer and the witch, <muld cmly be 
understood in earlier tim^ as olmssiw of 
a spirii^ the t^mporaiy pim^ion of a human 
being by a ghc^t. A fr^uent occurrence of such 
an unusual phenomenon would naturally give 
rise to the belief in a permanent poss^ion, an 
incarnation of a god, a transmigration of an 
eminent ancestral spirit into the body of a de- 
scendant, As the divine frenzv was ftequentiy 
connected with hysteria and epilepsy and seemed 
akin to insanity, these pathological conditions 
were naturally ascribed to the same agencies. 
Physical disabilities of long duration and ap- 
parently incurable, such as deafness, dumbness, 
and blindness, would also be accounted for in 
the same way and ultimately all bodily diseases. 
As in course of time the demons were dif- 
ferentiated as evil spirits in distinction from the 
gm)d spirits, gods, angels, saints (see Demon), 
persons possessed by them were thought to se- 
cure from such impure sources forbidden knowl- 
edge, heretical doctrines, unholy enthusiasm, 
suffering and misfortune, or a singular immunity 
from want and disease in exchange for ever- 
lasting perdition. 

Although a belief in demoniacal possession 
must have growm up spontaneously among differ- 
ent peoples from the net‘d of explaining such 
abnormal and striking phenomena found every- 
where, historic contact no doubt hastened the 
procohs of dt'\elopment and gave shape to latent 
tendencies. The highly specialized demonology 
providing a spirit for each important organ of 
the body and for everv familiar disease, which 
meets us at the very dawn of history in Egypt 
and Babylonia, has, directly or indirectly, in- 
fluenced all nations of wt^stern Asia and Europe. 
Thus, in Iran, Zaratliustra, by reciting the 
prayer called Ahuna-vairya, “caused all demons 
to vanish in the ground who aforetime flew 
about the earth in human shape” (Tasna, ix, 
15). Already in Homer {Odyhsry, v. 396) a 
demon causes wasting sickness; insanity and 
epilepsy, as well as the divine frenzy of the 
Bacchantes, are ascribed to demons by later 
writiTs. But there is every reason to believe 
that the increasing emphasis on the wickedness 
of the demons was occasioned by conflict with 
Persia on the one hand and Egypt on the other. 
How strong the native conception was is seen 
from the fact that even tlie Keo- Pythagoreans 
and Neo-Platonists did not limit the term to an 
evil spirit, as w'aa done in Persia and Judtea. 
Possession by a spirit must have been a very 
familiar conception among the ancient Hebrews. 
Without it necromancy and witchcraft could 
not have flourished, and prophethood would have 
been impossible. The high moral ideals of the 
prophets whose words have come down to us 
cannot obscure the fact that they both con- 
sidered themselves possessed by a spirit, whi^e 
spokesman they became by virtue of this pos- 
session, and also regarded other prophets as 
possessed in a similar manner by other spirits! 
The immunity with which they could make per- 
sonal attacks upon kings, magistrates, and 
prints was undoubtedly due, in no small meas- 
ure, to the general fear of the spirit that pos- 
sessed them. The capacity for prophetic visions 
or conditions seems to have been connected with 
a certain ^ileptic or cataleptic tendency. The 
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prciphei wss upcm at a ntadnmn; the 

insaae roan was pos8^s«l by a ^irit. David 
was perfeetly mie when Mgning madness (1 
Saro. 3Pdl. 13) ; Ms laroatit over Said shows that 
he did not a^oeiatc with the Kii^ Ms deeds in 
roora^te of inmnity {2 Saro. i. 17 - 27 ). In the 
same way the frenzy exhibited in irottle was 
look^ upon as possession. The ^irit was said 
to elothe himself with a roan. While we have 
no positive evidence that dii^se was explained 
by spirit possession, the prophetic character of 
the literary remains in part accounts for the 
silent. ‘As leprosy and pestilence were con- 
sidered as the result of blows inflicted by 
Yahwe or some other god, coming unawares 
and smiting, so other sicknesses may have been 
traced to purely external attacks of such spirits 
as the Seirim or the Shedim. The growth of 
roonolatry and transcendental theism forced the 
transfer of eertein functions of deity to inter- 
mediaries. Then it was that contact with Per- 
sian, Igyptian, and Gr®co-Macedonian thought 
helped to develop the idea of demoniac posses- 
sion so manifest in the Synoptic Gospels and the 
Talmudic literature. It has been observed that 
in no Gospel are all diseases referred to demo- 
niac possession, and that Mark confines possession 
to psychical maladies such as insanity and epi- 
lepsy, while Matthew and Luke add instances of 
purely bodily diseases. The selection of Mark 
may be connected with the great importance 
that his Gospel attaches to the superhuman in- 
sight possessed by the demons, and it can 
scarcely be asserted with safety that he drew a 
sharp distinction between psychical and physical 
disease, or that he differed from the other 
Synoptists in regard to the cause of ordinary 
maladies. Some scholars have maintained that 
Jesus did not really believe in demoniac pos- 
session, but only accommodated himself to the 
current belief. This is a highly improbable 
view; and the discussion recorded in Matt. xii. 
22 et seq. seems to be decisive against it. Here 
Jesus assumes that members of the Pharisaic 
party are able to cast out demons, but points 
to his own extraordinary success as a sign that 
the kingdom of heaven is coming and attributes 
his own work to a spirit working through him 
that must not be blasphemed. That exorcists 
formed a recognized profession among the Jews 
of the period may also be inferred from Talmudic 
literature, in which demoniacal possession and 
the possibility of expelling the demons are in 
numerous places accepted as facts. 

Among the Celtic, Germanic, and Slavic na- 
tions there were many higher or lower nature 
spirits to whose influence various distempers 
were attributed, and, though it cannot be defi- 
nitely proved, there is reason to suppose that 
possession was not unfamiliar to them. But 
their conversion to Christianity made them at 
once acquainted with New Testament demonology 
and with an ecclesiastical organization that 
rect^ized exorcists as a clerical order. (See 
Exobcist.) Persons who contrived to worship 
in secret the ancestral gods, even after they had 
been officially declared to be demons by the 
Church, were r^rded as pi^ses^. This would 
be especially the case with old women who ad- 
hered most persistently to the ancient cults. 
Sin<^ obstinate clinging to wrong beliefs could 
only be accounted for by demoniac influence, 
heretics were also r^irded as bewitched. In its 
battle with the dmnons the Church never struck 
a h^vier blow than whm Innocmt ¥111 (q.v.). 


on Dec. 0, 1484, sent out Ms bull Ad 
rei memormm, , The methods of carrying out its 
recommendations weme set forth with brutal 
frankness in the Malleus written 

by his chief inquisitor, Jacob Spreng@r. It has 
b^n estimated that a vast number of lives were 
destroyed as a r^ult of these nmthods of deal- 
ii^ with demoniacal possession. As Luther and 
other leading reformers continued to cherish the 
belief, it maintained its hold upon the Protes- 
tant churches and was responsible for mimh 
persecution, until, undermined by the attacks of 
deists and rationalists, it gradually disappeared 
before the progress of modern science. Con- 
sult: Semler, De Demonmeis (Halle, 1700) ; 
Rtflbe, Jiidisch-babyloniache Zaubertexte (ib., 
1895) ; Kevins, Demon Possession (Chicago, 
1895) ; Maspero, Daion of Cwilimtion (Eng. 
trans.. New York, 1894) ; Alexander, Demomac 
Possession in the New Testament (Edinburgh, 
1901) ; Townsend, Satan and Demons (Cincin- 
nati, 1902); Duhm, Die bosen Geister in Alien 
Testament (1904) ; Lagrange, Etudes sur les re- 
ligions sSmitiques (1905); Marti, Religion des 
Alien Testament ( 1907 ) ; Henry Preserved 
Smith, The Religion of Israel (1914). 

DE'iMONOI/OGY. The branch of compara- 
tive theologj' which concerns itself with beliefs 
regarding evil spirits or demons. The worship 
of demons is one of the most widespread of all 
religious phenomena. Besides the beneficent 
godlings or ghosts, there exists a far greater 
number of maleficent beings who are either 
divinities or supernaturalized spirits. While 
the beneficent deities may, and often do, receive 
expressions of gratitude for past bounties and 
prayers for continued blessings in the future 
from their worshipers, it is the demon or 
maleficent godling or ghost who receives the 
greater amount of human tribute. The reason 
for this religious attitude in primitive society 
is not far to seek. The beneficent deity is, in 
the eyes of early man, an easy-going being who 
dispenses blessings as a matter of course, and 
he may therefore be trusted to continue on in 
his routine goodness. An occasional sacrifice 
as a token of gratitude or as an inducement to 
confer greater boons, or to recommence an in- 
terrupted course of beneficence, is quite suffi- 
cient for him. His blessings may even be over- 
looked in view of their quiet and orderly action, 
or be forgotten altogether on account of the 
number of painful events which befall man. 
With the demon things are altogether different. 
His power, which he constantly exerts for harm- 
ful ends, must be met with continued propitia- 
tion, in the shape of prayer or sacrifice. Further- 
more, the malignancy of the demon cannot be 
overlooked and is far more prominent to the 
primitive mind than beneficence, which, as al- 
ready suggested, frequently passes unnoticed. 
The worship of demons is in general directly 
proportionate to the low character of the cult. 
As religion develops in any community or tribe, 
the demon’s scope of malignancy is circum- 
scribed accordingly, while the d^ee of worship 
paid to beneficent ghosts and gords constantly 
increases. 

Demons comprise several classes and occur in 
a vast variety of forms. The two main divisions 
are, as in the case of beneficent divinities, either 
superhuman, being personifications of the powers 
of nature, or what may be termed postbuman, 
bdng ghc^ts of dead ancestors, ^ecially of the 
cMefs, or erf mm who had been otherwise 









itt tlie coMTOimity dnrisg life. Tkese 
two of superhonutn and god- 

lings and demons ffe^ently overlap, and the 
dividing line l»etweea. them most be regard^ as 
a shifting boundaiy. Here in many mses syn- 
cretism, or the blending of diviniti^^ originally 
distinct into cme, may 1^ the ^mree of confusion. 
In snch a divinity as the GreA Apollo, eg., 
might be syncretiii^ a beneficent godling of 
light, a ghost of some early member of a tribe 
conspicuous for musical ability, and the malefi- 
cent godling of light, who causes d^th and 
damage as in sunstroke. It is, in consequence, 
sometimes hard to tell to which division a given 
godling or demon belongs. Such an uncertainty 
is not in itself a proof of error of method. It is 
probably incorrect to assume an excessively nice 
discrimination in this r^ard among primitive 
mankind, although there is a marked tendency 
to elevate posthuman into superhuman divinities 
either beneficent or maleficent, while the change 
of nature deities into ghosts is practically un- 
known. On the other hand, the attempt to re- 
duce all gods and demons to the single cat^ory 
either of nature deities or of ghosts seems an 
unscientific one in its fundamental principle. 
There may even be other factors in the origin of 
belief in divinities, and it is an error to assume 
that the primitive is necessarily simple. Fur- , 
thermore, the functions of the beneficent and 
maleficent deities, like the classification of super- 
human and posthuman, are frequently fused. 
Thus the fire godling may be beneficent, as in the 
hearth fire, or maleficent, as in the conflagration 
of a village. Again, a malignant deity may, by 
proper sacrifices and ritual, become benignant 
to an individual or tnl)e, as in an invocation to 
smallpox to befall one’s enemies. 

The Semites furnish an admirable example of 
the course of development of demonology. In 
the earliest records of Babylonia and Assyria the 
antithesis between beneficent and maleficent 
deities is clearly marked. The conflict in the 
Babylonian creation myth of Marduk, the god of 
light, nith Tiamat, the demon of darkness, a 
conflict which is indicated by Gen. i. 2—8, and 
more clearly in Rev, xii. 7— t), is an instance of 
enmity betWen two nature godhngs. On the 
other hand, Lilith, according to Talmudic tradi- 
tion, seems to have been originally a malignant 
ghost changed into a vampire or ghoul. The 
Old Testament contains allusions to demons, 
siich as the “familiar spirits” of Lev. xx. 6, 27, 
the “devils” of Lev. xvii. 7, Deut. xxxii. 17, 2 
Chron. xi. 15, Ps. cvi. 37, the creatures that 
haunt the desert, Isa. xiii. 21, 22, xxxiv. 14, 15, 
as well as the “terror by night” and the “pes- 
tilence” of Ps. xci. 5-6. On the other hand, tlie 
strongly Yahwistic tendency of the Old Testa- 
ment was most unfavorable to any development 
of demonology in the Bible, Ev^ the mie demon 
who retained any real personality, Satan (see 
Devil ) , plays but a small part in the Old Testa- 
ment. He is a servant (even, in Job i. 6, 
ii. 11, reckoned among the sons) of Yahwe and 
completely under his control, so tlmt he is 
sharply rebuked by Yahwe in Zech. iii. 1—2 and 
is ohlig^ to ask Yahwe’a permission to tempt 
Job, in Job i. 6-12, ii. 1-7. That Jewish demon- 
ology was far more developed than the extreme 
Yahwism of the Old Testament would lead one 
to suppose is el^r for several reasons. In the 
New Testement the power of demons is fre- 
quently mentioned. Insanity and disease are 
laid to demoniacal po^<^sioB, and Jesus is 
Yol. Xl .~ 4 Z 


tempted by ^tan, who is repr^ait^ smi ^ in- 
dep^dast agent of the utmort ^mity to (iteEh 
The existence of storm damons is distinetty im- 
plied in the ac^nmt of tihe sHlli^ of the 
in Matt. viii. ^~27, Mark hr. 39, 41, and Jesus 
is mistaken for a spirit, eitiMr a storm dbmoa 
or a mali^ant ghcmt. In Matt, xiv* 26. The 
Talmndio demonolcgy, like toe thwil lore of ^er 
Semites, as shown by the Koma and the fast 
Arabic litt^tuia, of which the Arabim Nifkts 
furnishes a familiar example with ite tales erf 
the jinns, who are prdbably ghoits ol beaipiant, 
or more frequently of maUgnant, dei^, is imoto^ 
proof. Most conclusive of all, perhaps, is toe 
rich demonolc^y of mc^em Semitic people, with 
its superhuman and posthuman flenw. 

In India the develcqiment of demonoli^ is 
still more instructive. Besides the primitive 
nature gods, there existed nature demons no less 
ancient. Indra, the storm god, cleaves the 
dragon Ahi, who has confined the c»W8 repre- 
senting the rain clouds. Here, tcK>, can be seen 
the process of syncretism more clearly than in 
any other religious system. For instance, Indra 
is the god of the monsoons and is beneficent, 
while the fearful Rudra typifies the ruin caused 
by the storm. Y'et the benignant Indra and toe 
malignant Rudra become blended into one deity, 
Indra, wiio is almost alti^ether beneficent. 
While nature demons are ancient, new ghost 
demons may be and are created constantly. 
There is an instructive story current in India 
of an irascible Englishman much dreaded by 
the natives. After his death his tomb was 
regularly visited, and propitiatory offerings of 
brandy and cigars were presented to appease his 
ghost. On the other hand, the ghost of Rama 
Krishna, a Hindu ascetic of recent date, has 
become a beneficent godling about whom the 
logopoetic tendency universal in religion has 
already created numerous myths. 

Besides the superhuman and posthuman gods 
and demons, there is a third class of ranch later 
origin. These are abstract deities. They occur 
in nearly all the great religions, as in India, 
Greece, and especially in Rome. Thus, in India 
by the time of the later Rig Vedic period, 
Brahma, the prayer, is practically an abstract 
deity. The same" we now know to be true of 
Mitra, ‘the contract,' and Varuna, ‘the oath.’ 
Persia had a large number of abstract demons, 
as TarSraaiti (Pride), Akoman (Evil Mind), 
Duzhyairya ( Drought ) , and the like. In Greece 
and Rome it will be sufficient to refer to the 
long list of abstract demons enumerated by 
Vergil, Mneid, vi, 273-281. It is obvious that 
the abstract gods and demons are more closely 
allied to the nature diviniti^ than to ghosto. 

Demonolo^ is everywhere closely associated 
with witchcraft. In this, two distinct pre^esses 
are involved. In the first place the demon must 
be placed under the control of the wizard, or, 
more commonly, of the witch. In the sec- 
ond place the demon so controlled may become 
either noninjuiious or malignant to some other 
person or persons. Control over the demons is 
gained in many ways. Thus, a beneficent deity 
or something belimging to him may confer the 
power over demems. I^amiliar examples are the 
magic ring given by Allah to Solomon in the 
Arahiem Sights, which enables him to control 
all jinns, and the tetri^rammaton, or mystic 
letters YHVH of the name Jehovah, or Yahwe 
(q.v.), during the Middle Ages. Demons may 
be exorcised or may 1^ invtoioi against enemies 
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by an ^ml variety of m^teds. Fosaensioii of 
mme dbj^ b^loogiiig to the peraoa to be affected 
is one of the mcMt eommoo modes. For this 
reason many tribes have careM r^abitions^ 
as the andent Persians, who dlspi^ed m parings 
of nails and clippings of hair ace<wrding to pre- 
scribed form, iin extremely wide^re^ super- 
stition of this class is the soh^IM power of the 
name. According to this the knowl^^e of the 
rml name of the individual giv^ all who pos- 
ies It control over him, and this may be used 
for demouiacal purp<«es. For this reason it is 
customary in many tyib^, as possibly among 
the Horth American Indians, to keep their per- 
scmal names secret. The same view was held by 
the Jews, as is cl^r from Rev. ii. 17, xix. 12, 
Matt. vii. 22. Akin to this acquisition of de- 
moniacal control is the selling of one’s soul to 
the devil to gain some object, as in the famous 
Faust legend, or in the devotion of the Hindu 
Thugs to the malignant Kali, the wife of Shiva 
in his destructive aspect. 

As has bmi suggested above, sacrifice is an im- 
portant element of demonology. Since this class 
of dferings must be in general propitiatory, they 
are usually, in conformity to the nature of the 
demon, of a bloody or revolting character. Thus, 
among the Aztecs the war gcri, Huitzilopochtli, 
was honored by human sacrifices, the pulsating 
heart beii^ the offering specially dear to him. 
The ‘‘customs” of Ashanti, with their enormous 
waste of life, and their cruelty to men and ani- 
mals, were primarily based on the necessity of 
appeasing malignant gods. Even among the 
early Greeks a sacrifice of maidens was given 
each year to the Minotaur, and in early Rome 
the Tiber received an annual tribute of aged 
men. As civilization develops, the sacrifice be- 
comes more and more ritualistic, and substitutes 
for the bloody offering may be made, as when, 
instead of sacrificing old men, dolls were thrown 
into the Tiber. 

The change of gods into demons occurs fre- 
quently. When one tribe conquered another, it 
was customary for the pantheon of the defeated 
people to be incorporated into that of the con- 
querors. When, however, a nation has reached 
a monotheistic stage, or is inspired for any 
other reason by an intense hatred for the religion 
of the conquered, the gods of the subjected tribe 
may b^ome demons. This is especially charac- 
teristic of later Judaism and Christianity and 
of Zoroastrianism. Thus, in Ezek. viii, 13-18, 
among the greatest abominations are classed the 
annual mourning for Tammuz, an ancient Se- 
mitic spring god, familiar to us from the Greek 
version of the myth in the story of Venus and 
Adonis, and the worship of the sun, which is 
most probably an allusion to Zoroastrianism. 
In this latter religion the gods of India (Skt. 

are demons (Av. daeva), and great Indra 
seems to have been turned into a fiend Andra 
by the Iranians. In like manner Ceylonese 
Buddhism sees demons in the old Brahmanic 
ods, and the Jinns of Mohammedanism are the 
eathen Arabic deities in disguise. 

The wcarship of demons has led to the cult 
tormed diabmtsm or satanism iq*v.). The 
earli^ ni^ti<m of such a belief is in tlm Avesta 
(q.v.), where adherents of non-Zoimstrian 
faariis are cafled daevayasnians, or demon wor- 
shipers. Feiala still has a numerous sect of 
devil w<n»hiper8, Yeridis (q.v.), who m- 

deavor to k^^ mi gocri terms with the devil toat 
he may not injure tih«^ in the future world. A 


similar tendenty existed to a marked d^ree m 
early Christian Gnosticism (q.v.>. The sect of 
the Ophites, e^., r^rd^ Yahwe as an evil 
divinity, but the serpeni^ b^au^ of his promise 
of knowledge (Gen. iii. §), as the higi^t god 
and a benefactor of mankind. The m^em cult 
of satanism seems to be a survival of early 
Gnosticism. This worship, which is, for obvious 
reasons, of an occult nature, ^ms to unite to 
diabolism the widespread notions of phallicism, 
or worship of the reproductive powers of nature. 
Satanism, which is now mainly a travesty of 
Christianity, finds its culmination in the so- 
called black mass, where the Christian ritual is 
parodied in most revolting ways. 

Consult: Collin de Planey, Dictionnaire in- 
fernal (Paris, 1844) ; Lecanu, Htstoire de Satan, 
sa chute, son culte, ses manifestaUom, ses muvres 
(ib., 1861); Hild, Etude sur les demons (ib., 
1881) ; Laengin, Wunder und Damonenglauhe 
der Gegenicart (Eeipzig, 1887); Conway, 
Demonology and Deril-Lore (2 vols., New York, 
1880) ; Bois, Satanisme et la magie (Paris, 
1895) ; Cams, History of the Devil and the Idea 
of Evil from the Earliest Times to the Present 
Day (Chicago, 1900) ; Jaulmes, Essai sur le 
satanisme et la superstition au moyen Age 
(Montauhan, 1900) ; Alexander, Demoniac Pos- 
session in the Old Testament (Edinburgh, 
1902); Thompson, trans., The Devils and Evil 
Spirits of Babylonia (2 vols., Ixmdon, 1903-04) ; 
Fischer, Oeschichte der Buhlteufel und Dammen 
( 1906 ) ; Eichmann, Die Angelologie und Ddmon- 
ologie des Kernes (1908); Soltan, Das Fortle- 
hen des Beidentums m der altchristhchen Kirche 
(1906); DShnhardt, Naiursagen (1907), Tam- 
bornino, De antiquorum dwmonismo (1909); 
Wendt, Christentum und Dualtsmus (1909); 
and see Angel; Devil; Sophiology; Supeb- 
s'nxioN. 

BEM'ONSTRA'TION, Militaby. An opera- 
tion designed to deceive an enemy, persuading 
him that danger is threatening from another 
quarter, and inducing him to divide his force so 
as to meet the apparent as well as real danger. 
A demonstration made during the attack, in 
order to cover the development of the real point 
of attack, or to discover a vulnerable point in 
the defense, is called a feint. Before deciding 
the necessity for war, a demonstration, i.e., a 
concentration of military forces at strategic 
ppints, may be employed to demonstrate pre- 
paredness for war. 

DE 3COB'OAJ7, Augustus (1806-71). An 
English mathematician, born at Madura, India. 
He w’aa educated at Trinity Coll^, Cambridge, 
was graduated as fourth wrangler (1827), and 
was professor of mathematics in the University 
of London (afterward University College) from 
1828 to 1831 and from 1836 to 1866. Besides 
being a mathematician of high rank, he was ex- 
tensively versed in the history of mathematical 
and physical science. He gave much time in at- 
tempting to formulate .^istotelian l(^c into 
a symbolic system and contributed to the 
methods of calculating insurances and to the en- 
couragement of a decimal coinage. De Morgan 
was the first president of the London Matiie- 
matical Society and was a member of the Royal 
Astronomical Society. He was a remarkable 
teacher and a suggestive writer, and his Essay 
on ProhahUitws (1838) is still one of the best 
in English. He died in Ixmdon. The following 
are among his chief works: Elements of Arith- 
metic (1831) ; Elefnmts of Algebra, Preliminary 
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ProhM^s m t*e^ AppliomUm to Ufo 
C<mtm§emAm ond Inmmnm Opem (1838)i 
THfmomotry m4 BovMo ^1849) ; For- 

mal Lopie, or the Ooloulm of Infwmm Neoematy 
and ProMMe (1847); AritknwtPMl Books 
(1847) ; TrmMses on Different^ and Inte- 
gral €aloulus (1842), published by the Society 
for the Diffugion of Ugefol Knowl^ge; contri- 
butions to the Pmng €golo^dia and to the Bn- 
cgcAopmdia MetropoUtana, aud the Budget of 
Paradmm^ published in boofc form after his 
death. A memoir of De Morj^n by his widow 
was published in London in 1882. 

DE MOB0AEr. WnxiAM FBUfD ( 1839- ) . 

An English novelist. He was bom in London, 
the son of Augustus De Morgan, grandson of 
William Frend, and descendant of James Dod- 
son (qq.v.). As a boy he attended University 
College School and later for three years Uni- 
versity College itself. He then studied art in 
1859 in the school of the Eoyal Academy — and 
frona 1864 to 1871 (approximately) devoted 
himself to working in stained glass. Subse- 
quently, for more than 30 years, he was known 
as a potter who made successful experiments in 
glazes and lustre and wrote about his craft. 
He was also of a mechanical turn and invented 
a duplex bicycle, a smoke-consuming grate, etc. 
As an illustrator he may be remembered for the 
illustrations to On a Pincushion and Other Fairy 
T aleSf written by his sister Mary Augusta. In 
1904, then in his 66th year, he wrote Joseph 
Vance, a novel of well-nigh 300,000 words, 
w'hich achieved an immediate success on its 
publication in 1906. Other novels followed, re- 
sembling Joseph Vance in length and in delibera- 
tion of ipanner. They also were warmly wel- 
comed. De Morgan calls Dickens his master, 
but in many ways he is more akin to Thackeray. 
In Alice-for-8hort (1907) De Morgan has been 
accused of imitating Wilkie Collins. Somehow 
Good (1908) is the best of his books in con- 
struction and style. After It 'Never Can Hap- 
pen Again (1909) De Morgan attempted in 
Affair of Dishonor (1910) to write a historical 
romance of the eighteenth century; he might 
have succeeded better if the plot had been less 
improbable or distasteful. A Likely Story 
(1912), first called Bianca, is in part a his- 
torical romance, with an Italian setting which 
repeated sojourns in Italy enabled him to paint 
faithfully. When Qhost meets Ohost (1914) 
is nearer the earlier manner, and scene and co- 
incidences are piled up one on another without 
direct or obvious bearing upon the main drift 
of his tale. In all his stories De Morgan leans 
heavily upon the long am of coincidence for 
assistance in the resolution of his plots, but his 
skill as a storyteller often gives a chance con- 
clusion the air of an inevitable ddnouement. 
His milieu is now the London slum, now English 
higher society. In the naturalness of his dia- 
logue, which has the quality of living speech, 
he excels. He is skillful ^so in the use of 
dialecte and scor^ notably in the dlal^t pas- 
sages of his stories. Tl^ company of adults to 
whom he introduces us is oft^ memorable and 
charming, and Ms sketches of children axe 
singularly happy. Character is more to him 
than plot, and his own rambling commute have 
an app^ at least as strcmg as the narrative 
itself. He must <^rtainly be counted one of the 
most agre^bk and belling novelists of his 
generation. OmsMt W. L. Phelps, Essays 


on Modhm NtmeKsis (Mew Ymtk, 1916), and I*. 
T, Cooper, Same Story'^f^^m (ib*, 

1912). 

(Ck. ^fm, A wmrd 

used in 0mk to <d^cito both toe of Athe- 
nian citizens and a political subdivision of the 
city, a township, A statue of the Itotcm (the 
people) by Lyson stood in toe Senate House at 
Athens. See Djemoe. 

DEMOSPTHEMBS (Gk, (e.SSS- 

322 B.C.). The greatest orator of the ancient 
world. He was bom in toe deme Pseania, in 
Attica. His father, a wealthy manufacturer, 
died when Demostoenes was but seven years old ; 
his fortune and his children he left to the 
care of three guardians, who abu^d their 
trust. As soon as Demosthenes came of age 
he prosecuted at law these trustees and gained 
a verdict against them; but much o( the prop- 
erty had already been squandered, and we can- 
not tell whether he was able to collect the 
amount awarded to him by the court. His suc- 
cess in this and some other civil causes fixed 
his resolution to devote himself to public life, 
and he set himself to master the law and poli- 
tics of his country with a labor and persever- 
ance almost without parallel. His first ap- 
pearance before the people was a failure, but 
this spurred him to overcome his defects. His 
first care was to conquer the physical disad- 
vantages under which he labored; his health 
was naturally feeble, his voice harsh and tune- 
less, and his action ungraceful. To improve 
his delivery, he took instruction from Satyrus, 
the actor, and did not disdain to study effects 
before a mirror. His feebleness of health lie 
never fairly overcame; but he obviated the 
defects of his early training by the severest 
study pursued for months at a time without 
an interruption. Throughout his life he gave 
much time to the writing of speeches to be 
delivered by himself, or more often by others, 
in private suits; 33 such orations have come 
down to us under his name, but only 14 of 
these are now regarded as by Demosthenes. 
He was less effective in such suits than in his 
political speeches. 

Demosthenes first took part in public affairs 
when about 25 years of age; from that time 
his history is the history of Athens. The states 
of Greece were miserably weak and divided and 
had recklessly shut their eyes to the dangerous 
encroachments which Philip of Macron was 
already making on their liberties. The first 
period of Demosthenes* public life was spent 
in warning his countrymen to forego their 
mutual jealousies and unite their forces against 
the common enemy, whose crafty and grasping 
policy he exposed, about 351 B.c,, in the oration 
known as the First PhilippiG, the most eloquent 
and the most effective Ms speeches against 
Philip and in condemnation of toe supineness 
of the Athenians. In 347 Philip became master 
of Olynthus, the last outpost of Athenian power 
in the north, which, in a series of splendid 
harangues — toe three Olynthdaea — ^Demmthenes 
had implored Ms countrymen to defend. Peace 
was now n«3«mry for Athens, and Demosthenes 
and JBschines (q.v.) were among the ambassa- 
dors sent to negotiate with the conqueror; but 
Macedonian gold had d<«te its work, and Demos- 
thenes, as Incorruptible as he was eloquent, 
saw with despair that Philip was allowed to 
seize Thermopyto, the key of Greece, and be- 
come a memlsw of the Amphictyonic League. 
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Thomas <c.l§79~l625)* A 
Seotiisii sebolar luad author, horn at Clifthf^, 
in Aberdeenshire. The details of his life are 
given in an untnr^worthy autobiography, hut 
from other sources it ^ms that he was edu- 
cated at Cambrige and was professor first at 
Pisa and later at Bolc^a. He left a Historia 
EcelesioMioa Cfmtis Bcotorum (1627), which, 
while euriottrfy dishonest concerning earlier 
persmiages, is sometimes valuable for the in- 
formation it gives of the author’s contempo- 
riyies. The Ballantyne Club issued an edition 
of it in 1820. Dempster’s best work is an an- 
notated edition of Accolti’s De Bello a Chns- 
timis contra Barharos Bmto (1623), and he 
also enjoyed a good reputation as a Latin poet. 

DEICUIi^Cl^hrTS (Lat. demnlcere, to stroke 
down, soften, from de, down 4* mulcere, to 
stroke). Bland and lubricating liquid sub- 
stances taken by the mouth for the purpose of 
soothing irritation of the mucous membranes 
of the gastrointestinal tract and reflexly of the 
larynx and bronchi. The same substances are 
also given in enemata to relieve irritation of the 
lower portion of the bowels. Water must be 
classed as the most valuable of the demulcents. 
Demulcents are chiefly composed of starch, or 
gum, or of substances containing these, dis- 
solved in water ; sometimes also of oily matters, 
or the white of eggs, and other albuminous or 
gelatinous substances largely dilut^. The de- 
coction of althaea, or marshmallow, is a favorite 
form of demulcent; flaxseed tea is a common 
domestic remedy of this class. Gelatine, isin- 
glass, glycerin, honey, and starch are other 
demulcents in common use. 

DEMDB^EAGE (OF. demoragCf from de- 
mover, to delay, from Lat. demorari, to delay, 
from de, down -j- morari, to delay). In ad- 
miralty law, an allowance made to the master 
or owners of a ship by the freighter when she 
is detained in port by the latter beyond the 
specified time of sailing. A certain number of 
days, call^ running or working days, are al- 
lowed for receiving and discharging cargo, and 
it is usually stipulated in charter parties that 
the freighter may detain the vessel, either for 
a specified time "or as long as he pleases, on 
paying so much per diem for overtime. All the 
ordinary causes of detention, such as port regu- 
lations, the crowded state of the harbor, and 
the liki, are at the risk of the freighter, and 
demurrage must be paid, though it be proved 
that the delay was unavoidable, unless it is 
due to the shipowner’s fault. The demurrage 
ceases as soon as the vessel is clears for sail- 
ing, though she should be prevented from ac- 
tually doing so by adverse winds. When the 
days of demurrage are limited by special con- 
tract, and the ship is detained b^ond them, 
the sum due as demurrage under the contract 
will be teken as the measure of the loss for the 
further time which may be claimed in the form 
of damages. It will be open, however, to both 
parties to show that the rate thus fixei^per 
di^ is eitii®p too l^h or too low. Where 
there is no stipulation beyond the ordinary 
agreement that the usual time shall be allowed 
tor l<mding and unkaiding, the master win 
^titl^, wl^ this period expires, either to sail 
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BlPfflTB'BliB (Lat. destomri, Fr. demorrer, 
to wait or stay). A pleading which in legal 
efiTect admits the facts alleged by the oppiwite 
party to be true for the purpose of aJigument, 
but denies that they are sufficient, as a matter 
of law, to sustain his claim; or which sets 
that there is some other defect on the face of 
the pleading which is a legal reason why toe 
plaintiff should not be allowed to proceed under 
It. It is always based solely upon what is 
stated in the pleading to which it is interposed 
and cannot contain any other defense. 

Its purposes vary somewhat in different Juris- 
dictions; but generally, in addition to denying 
that the facts alleged constitute a cause of 
action, it may be us^ to put in issue the Juris- 
diction of the court, the capacity of the plain- 
tiff to sue, that another action is pending be- 
tween the parties for the same cause, that there 
is a defect of parties plaintiff or defendant, 
or that several causes of action are improperly 
Joined in the same pleading. It may be inter- 
posed to any pleading of either plaintiff or de- 
fendant which alleges “new matter," i.e., some- 
thing in addition to what was set out in the 
last previous pleading. 

It is in the discretion of the court to allow 
the party whose pleading is thus attacked to 
amend if the objection is well taken and sus- 
tained, and great lil^rality is shown by the 
courts in this respect, especially where the de- 
fect is in some t^hnical matter of form, and 
an amendment curing it would not prejudice 
the opposite party. On the other hand, if the 
demurrer is overruled, the demurrant is usually 
allowed to interpose an answer or reply to the 
pleading which he had attached by the d^ 
murrer if he can convince the court there is 
probable merit in his proposed defense. These 
privileges are usually granted upon terms, os 
the imposition of costs to date of the argu- 
ment. The demurrer has been abolished in 
England, and other proceedings designed to ac- 
complish like results substituted in the King’s 
Bench and Chancery divisions of the High 
Court, but is retained and in constant use in 
most of the United States, both under the 
codes of civil procedure and the modified com- 
mon-law system of pleading. See Akswto; 
Pleading. 

DEHY, d4-ml' (Pr. demi, from lat. dimidiuSf 
half). A term applied to those holders of 
scholarships in Magdalen College, Oxford, called 
demyships. The name would seem to be a 
shortens! form of the Latin demi-somi (half- 
fellows), the formal term by which they are 
more el^ntly distinguish^. Of the 43 demy- 
ships, there are eight senior, each valued at 
£100, and 35 junior, of the value of £80 a year. 
Addi^n was a demy. 

DEUTST. A particular size of paper. In 
America writing demy is a sheet 16 by 21 
inches, double mmf being 21 by 32. In Eng- 
land writing demy is 16 by 20 inches; prmte 
ing demy is 17% by 22 inches; and double 
derov, 26 by 38% inches. 

DEBAIB, de-n&if'. A town in the Depa^ 
ment of Nord, Pwwice, at the Junction of tm 







Selle and tiie Scheldt, § milas s<mfc1tw€^t nl 
Valeici^neii <Map: Fmnee, J 2). It owes 
its prosp^ty to ite situation in tke OEfntre of 
an extensive eoal field. The immediate vicinii^ 
of iron mines also gives it unusiml facilities 
for smelting, and its works of this kind are of 
considerable importance. It has some manu- 
factures of beetroot sugar, glass, beer, oil, i^ips, 
steel, candy, and spirits. Pop., 1901, 23,204; 
1911, 26,800- 

HEHA^XXrS (Xtat. from de«i, ten each, from 
decern, ten). The principal silver coin of an- 
cient Kome. The earliest mcmey of Rome was 
of bronze, and the standard was the os (q.v.), 
nominally, at least at first, a pound of bronze. 
In 269 B.c. the m, which had decreased in size 
and value, was fixed by law at a lower valua- 
tion, and a silver coinage was introduced. The 
chief silver coins were the denarius ( = 10 
asses), the qmnarius (=5 asses), and the 
sestertius ( = 2% asses). At first the normal 
weight of the denarius was 4 scruples, or ^ 
of a pound (4.55 grams). About 217 b.c. tlie 
denarius was made equivalent to 16 asses (the 
as had been still further reduced), and re- 
mained so (about 17 cents) until the time of 
Nero, after which it underwent a gradual dim- 
inution until silver money disappeared entirely 
in the third century ad. (See Plate II of 
Numismatics.) For the earlier period, after 
Rome became a world power, the denarius was 
the basis of coinage outside of Italy, especially 
in the Adriatic territory and in western Europe. 
Consult Hill, A Handbook of Greek and Roman 
Coins {Ne%v York, 1899). 

DBN'ABY SCALE. See Notation. 

DE NATU'BA DEO'RUM (Lat., On the 
Nature of the Gods). A treatise on the nature 
of the gods by Cicero, containing an exposition 
of the Epicurean and Stoic philosophies, and a 
criticism of both from the point of view of 
the Academics; in the form of a conversation 
between representatives of the three schools 

DENATURED ALCOHOL. See Methwi^ 
ATED Spirit, Fuel. 

DENBIGH, d^^nTiI (Welsh, Din-hach, little 
fort). A municipal borough and the county 
towm of Denbighshire. Wales, 30 miles west of 
Chester (Map; Wales, C 3), in a region of 
much historic interest. It stands in the vale of 
the Clwyd, on the sides and at the foot of a 
rugged, steep, limestone hill, crowned by the 
imposing ruins of a castle built in 1284 by 
Henry de Lacy, Earl of Lincoln. The town 
sheltered Charles I after the battle of Rbwton 
Moor. It was taken by the Roundheads. W 
was dismantled after the Restoration. Other 
structures of interest are the Carmelite Priory 
(founded perhaps as early as the thirteenth 
century), the town hall, dating from 1572; 
the old parish church; a Bluecoat school 
(1514), and a free grammar school (1527). A 
lunatic asylum for the five counties of North 
W^ales was erected near the town in 1848. The 
town*s chief industries are bootmaking, butter 
making, poultry farming, and tanning and 
quarrying, and there is considerable timber 
trade. The Welsh vernacular newspaper, 
Baner, is published here. Pop., 1901, 6438; 
1911, 6892. Henry M. Stanley, the African ex- 
plorer, was born near Denbigh. 

DENBIGHSHIRE. A county of North 
Wales, on the Irish Sea and between the Dee 
and the Conway, It contains 662 square miles 
with 8 mil^ of coast. The surface is rug^d 


and mountainous in tlm norths about two- 
thirds is under cuRimtion. Its com, cheesy 
butter, and live stock are greatly 
Near Wrexham are eoal m^sur^ more than 4 
miles brcmd. The chief towns are Denbigh, the 
capital, Wrexham, Ruthin, and liang^^. The 
county was formed in the reign of Heniy ¥III. 
Lim^tone caves in the mountainous regions 
yield many relics of prehistoric men and ani- 
mals, and there are traces of several Roman 
roads. Pop., 1901, 131,582; 1911, 144,783. 

DENBY, Chables (1830-1904). An Amer- 
ican lawyer and diplomat, born at Mount Joy, 
Va. He studied at Georgetown University and 
the Virginia Military Institute, was admitted 
to the bar in 1855, and practiced law in In- 
diana. During the Civil War be rose to .be 
colonel of the Forty-second and the Eightieth 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry. From 1885 to 
1898 he was Minister to China and in the latter 
year became a member of the commission for 
the investigation of the conduct of the war 
with Spain. In 1899 he became a member of 
the United States Philippines Commission. He 
wrote a valuable book on China and her People 
(2 vols., 1906). 

DENDERAH, dSn'd^r-S, (Gk. T^rrupa, Ten- 
tyra, Coptic Tentore, perhaps “the goddess,” evi- 
dently the end of a longer, mutilated name). 
A village of Upper Egypt, on the left bank of 
the Nile, opposite the large city of Keneh, in 
about lat. 26" 12' N. (Map: Egypt, C 2). 
The ancient temple west of the village is one of 
the best preserved and most beautiful of ancient 
The portico (51 yards wide) has 24 
columns, baring the head of the goddess of Den- 
derah; the interior is divided into 27 rooms. 
This temple is said to stand on the site of a 
building dating from the time of King Cheops 
(q.v.), which was restored in the twelfth and 
eighteenth dynasties. The present structure was 
begun under Ptolemy XIII Auletes, and the 
temple was dedicated under Tiberius, although 
some details of the ornamentation date from his 
immediate successors. Among the many pic- 
tures and inscriptions, which are of rather mod- 
erate execution, a representation of the zodiac 
(or, better, the sky) aroused much interest 
after its publication in the Description d*Egypte; 
it has, however, proved to be merely a mytho- 
logical representation and of no value for astro- 
nomical purposes. (Consult Letronne, Observa- 
tions sur Voh)et des representations zodiaoales 
de V antiquity (Paris, 1824). For information 
about the cow-formed goddess Hathor of Den- 
derah, see Athob.) The tombs of the ancient 
princes of Denderah of the fourth to tee ei^t- 
eenth dynasty were excavated by Flinders Pe- 
trie in 1898. Consult Petrie, Denderah, 
eighteenth memoir of the Egyptian Exploration 
Fund (1900). For the inscriptions, consult 
Mariette, Denderah (Paris, 1870-80), and Ddmi- 
ehen, Baugesohichte des Denderatempels ( Strass- 
burg, 1877). 

^ DENDERHONDE, dgn'd§r-m6n'de. A for- 
tified town of Belgium, in the Province of East 
Flanders, at the confluence of tee Dender and 
the Scheldt, 18 miles east of Ghent. It has a 
fine church, which contains a number of paint- 
ings by Van Dydc and De Grayer, an old citadel, 
and an elaborately decorated fourteenth-century 
town hall (Map: Belgium, C 3). It" numbers 
among its institutions a bishop’s college and 
an academy of drawing. There are bleacheiies 
and manufacturing estehlishments for the pro- 
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BXKBBXIPIG ACPAtPE. See Mooha Stonij. 

fGk. 6ei^pir^, dm^t^ of or 
pertaining to a tree, from S^fiop, dendron, 
tree). The peculiar treelike or bran<^ing effect 
found, in minerals and due to the crystallization 
in them of certain metallic osides, especially 
that of manganese. The well-known moss agate 
or mocha stone is a typical illustration of the 
dendritic markings due to manganese oxide, 
which are distributed through the mineral, pro- 
ducing a mosslike appearance. Dendrites are 
frequently used as gem stones. 

BEFTBBXTE. A process which passes off 
from a nerve cell. ^ Nebvous System and 
Brain. 

BEB'BBOLITES. See Petrified Woon. 

BEETBY, Arthur (1865- ). An English 

zoologist, educated at Manchester Grammar 
School and at Owens College, Manchester. He 
became an assistant in the zoological department 
of the British Museum in 1887 ; was demonstra- 
tor in the University of Melbourne in 1888-94, 
professor of biology in Canterbury College, Uni- 
versity of New Zealand, in 1894-1903, and of 
zoblo^ in South African College, Cape Town, 
from 1903 to 1905; and in 1905 vras chosen pro- 
fessor of zoology in King’s College, University 
of London. Besides contributions to technical 
journals on embryology, anatomy, etc., he wrote 
Outlines of Evolutionary Biology (1912). 

BElirE. A name frequently used for all the 
Athapascan-speaking Indians of the Mackenzie 
Basin and the Eocky Mountain region in Can- 
ada. See Athapascan Stock. 

BEFTEEN, de-n€n', Chabi.es Samtjei. (1863- 
). An American lawyer and public official, 
born at Edwardsville, III. He graduated from 
McKendree College in 1882, taught school, 
was admitted to the bar in 1886, and from 1890 
to 1904 practiced law in Chicago. He was a 
member of the Illinois House of Representatives 
(1892), attorney for the Sanitary District of 
Chicago (1895-96), and State’s attorney for 
Cook Co., 111. (1896-1904). From 1905 to 1912 
he was Governor of Illinois , he afterward served 
as attorney for the Butts legislative committee 
investigating (August, 1913) the voting-machine 
scandal in Chicago. 

BEBTEBT-BOCHEBEAU, daN'far' r6'- 
she-ry, PiERBS Maste Philippe Aristide (1823- 
78). A French officer, born at Saint-Maixent 
(Deux-Sbvres). He studied at the Ecole Poly- 
technique, entered the engineer corps, and served 
as a captain in the Crimean War. In 1864 
he was appointed chief engineer of Belfort, of 
which fortress he became governor with the 
rank of colonel in 1870. During the Franco- 
German War he defended the fortress from 
October, 1870, to February, 1871, and surren- 
dered only when ordered to do so by the govern- 
ment (February 18). He was elected to the 
National Assembly in 1871 and 1877. He as- 
sisted Thiers and De la Laurencie in the prepa- 
ration of the Histoire de la dSf&nse de Belfort 
(Paris, 1871) and wrote Des droits politiques 
des rnttitaires (1874). His heroic defense of 
Belfort is there commemorated by BarfholdFs 
colossal granite "Lion.” 
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tidiousness, frm& iMt, to d^^, re- 

fuse), or BmiiMmwm Wmfmt ca^d Dafuf 
and Bucket (<K3»rrupt^ fitm Bouquet) WwrWBu 
The disease was first authimtii^lly ifimrved in 
Spain (1764-68). It was at^nmtoly d^rih«d 
by Brylon of Java in 1779 imd % Bu^ of 
Philadelphia in 1780. In 1780 the fever was 
epidemic in Spain, India, find the Unitod Stat«fij 
in 1827-28 in the W^t Indies and in Charl^- 
ton, S. C.; in 1848-50 in South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Louisiana, and Texas. Prom 1876 
to 1873 another epidemic spread over India, 
East Africa, and Java, reaching the Gulf States 
of the United States In 1873. In New OrleNWis 
alone 40,000 people were attacked. Other wide- 
spread epidemics occurred in 1880, 1883, 1886, 
1895, 1897, and 1904, covering much the same 
territory. Its symptoms are chill, two febrile 
reactions, intense headache, pain and swelling 
about the joints, and severe pain in the boni«, 
a rose-eolored eruption over the body, and great 
prostration. It is rarely fatal. The nam^ 
"dengud” and "dandy” are said to have been 
applied to the disease because of the stiff ereet- 
ness and careful walk of those afflicted. It is 
now believed to be a mosquito-borne disease 
due to a hematozoon, differing In its life history 
from the malarial plasmodium in that it does 
not form pigment. Quinine is used in its treat- 
ment, hut it has no specific effect. Calomel 
purges, followed by Dover’s powder for sleepless- 
ness, and the salicylates or coal-tar derivatives 
for pain, is the treatment generally followed. 

BENHAM, den'cm, Dixon (1786-1828). An 
English explorer. He was bom in London, edu- 
cated at Merchant Taylors* Bchool, and was 
articled to a solicitor, but joined the army in 
1811. He fought in the Peninsular campaign, 
distinguished himself at the battle of Toulouse 
by his daring and gallantry, and subsequently 
served in the Netherlands. He was associated 
with Clapperton and Oudney in an exploring 
expedition to Central Africa, which reached 
Lake Chad by way of Tripoli and Murzuk in 
1823. In 1828 Denham became Governor of 
Sierra Leone. Consult his Narrative of Travels 
and Discoveries in Northern and Central Africa 
(1826). 

DENHAM, Sir John (1615-69). An Eng- 
lish poet, born in Dublin, Ireland, the son of an 
Irish judge bearing the same name. He was 
educated at Oxford and studied law at Lincoln’s 
Inn. His first publication was a tragedy, called 
Sophy (1642), performed with applause at 
Blackfriars. To 1642 also belongs the first ver- 
sion of Cooper’s Billf which is the earliest of 
English descriptive poems, and became Pope’s 
model for Wvndsor Forest. According to John- 
son, he should be credited with first making 
the heroic couplet terse and epigrammatic. In 
1665 appeared a corrwjted edition of Denham’s 
poem, containing the famous address to the 
river Thames: "O could I flow like thee,” etc. 
Denham was engaged in service for 

Charles I, but, being discovered, he was obliged 
to escape to France in 1648, returning thence 
to England in 1652. After the I^storation he 
was appointed surveyor-general of his Majesty’s 
buildings and created Knight of the Bath. Jme 
latter part of his life was darkened by madn^s, 
but, recovering for a short time, he coiiimewo- 
rated the d^th of Cowley in one of his happiest 
poems. He was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Consult Chalmers, English Poets (London, 
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satires. Theare is no critical Mltion. 

BBirH4BDT, dgnOiart, Ci^miifS (1852- 
) And his brother Gustav (1856- ). 

Two distinguished German explorers, bom in 
Eeitx. In association with tibe physician 6. A. 
Fischer they undertook in 1878 a tour through 
the Tana Kiver r^on. East Africa, which they 
endeavored to secure to German econmerce. Six 
years later th^ entered upon a second expedi- 
tion, extending from the island lamu to Vitu 
(March, 1885), where the Stdian of the Swahili 
lequest^ the establishment of a friendly treaty 
with Germany bas^ upon proposals made by 
him 18 years previotisly. Part of the territory 
acquired by Glemens Benhardt was afterward 
transferred by him to the German colonial so- 
ciety known as the Deutache Witugeaellachaft. 
In 1890 all rights to this territory were ceded 
by Germany to England in exchange for Helgo- 
land, the German government compensating the 
brotiiers with an indemnity of 150,000 marks. 
An important work by Clemens Denhardt was 
published in 1883 in the M%Ueilungen des 
V^mm fUr Erdkunde at Leipzig under the 
title, Anleitung zu geographischen Arbeiten hei 
Forschungsreiaen. 

BEHIA, da'n^-k (Lat. Dianium, from a tem- 
ple of Diana situated there). A seaport town 
of eastern Spain, situated on the east coast 
of the Province of Alicante (Map: Spain, F 3). 
It has a small harbor and a lighthouse and is 
the seat of an important trade in raisins and 
salt. In its vicinity are found some Homan 
antiquities. Pop., 1900, 12,431; 1910, 12,16k 

BEHIELE, dft-ng'fle (F5 biedbich) Hiineich 
S uso (1844-1905). An Austrian priest and 
historian, bom at Imst, Tirol. He studied at 
Brixen and in 1861 entered the Order of the 
Dominicans at Gratz. Having received holy 
orders in 1866, he completed his studies in Rome 
and in 1876 became professor of theology in 
the Dominican monastery at Gratz and ac- 
quired high repute as a pulpit orator. Sum- 
moned to Rome in 1880 as representative of his 
order for Germany, he was appointed archivist 
in the Vatican in 1883 and intrusted with a new 
edition of the works of Thomas Aqninas. He 
was an authority on the mystic literature and 
the universities of the Middle Ages. Among his 
principal writing are: Nikolaus von Basel 
(1875) ; Daa gmatliche Lehen: Erne Blumenleae 
am den deutaokm Myatikem dea 14* Jahrhun- 
dwta (1873; 6th ©d., 1904); Die Schrifteaa dea 
seligen H. Beuae (1878-80), an incomplete 
edition; Boa Buck von geiatUcher Armut 
( 1877 ) ; Die Umversitaten dea Mittelcdters hia 
(1885), especially important as correcting 
Du Boulay on the early history of the Univer- 
sity of Paris; Die papstlichm Regiaterhdnde 
dea IS. Jahrhunderts^ etc. (1886); Lea univer- 
aitSa franpmaes am moym 6ge (1892), supple- 
mented by an edition (1889-97; with Chate- 
lain) of the ChartulaHum of tbe University of 
Paris; and Luther und Luthwtum ( 1904-09 *, 
last part ed. by Weis), which roused a great 
controversy in Germany — ^Denifle answering 
Seeberg, Hamack, and other critics of his first 
volume with Lutlwr m rationaliatiacher und 
(Ar^lwher B^mu^ung (1904). He was asso- 
ciated with' Franz Ihrie in editing the Arohw 
/dr Littemtur und Kirchengesehiohte MitteL 
^tera (1885-1900) and died on his way to 


Cambrid^ Univm»ity where he and Ehrle wme 
to receive honorary d^e«t. Consult &e 
sketches by Gmuent (J^iburg, 19^) and 
Grabma nn (Sfa inz, 1W5). 

BEE'TKEB, Joseph ( 1852- ) . A Fren^ 

anthropologist and eihnogmpher, bom in As- 
trakhan, Russia, of French parents. He was edu- 
cated at the St. Petersburg T€»dinol^<^ Insti- 
tute and, after working as an engineer in various 
European oil fidds, at the University of Paris. 
In 1888 he was chosen librarian of the Paris 
Museum of Natural History. His b(K>k on The 
Races of Man (1900) is one of the mc^t impor- 
tant works on the subject in English. In French 
his principal publications are : Anatomw et 
embryologie dea singes anthropoidea ( 1886 ) ; 
Lea races de V Europe ( 1896-1908 ) ; Biblio- 
graphie dea aocUUa savantes de la France 
(1889-95) ; Lea six races de V Europe (1904, 
Huxley Memorial Lectures) ; Lea races et 
peuplea de la terre (1913). 

BENINA, dl-ne'na, Giacomo Mabia Cablo 
(1731-1813). An Italian historian, bom at 
Revello, Piedmont. Educated at Saluzzo and 
Turin, he began his career as a teacher, becom- 
ing professor at Turin in 1770. Clerical oppo- 
sition to hia liberalism made an offer from 
Frederick the Great to come to Berlin acceptable 
in 1782. In 1804 he received a position from 
Napoleon in Paris. The most important of hia 
many scholarly works is his Delle rivoluzioni 
d’ Italia ( 1769-72) , a synthetic, well-documented 
history of Italy, colored by French philosophy, 
and positioning the ancient Roman spirit, re- 
vivified in the mediseval communes, as the mo- 
tive force of Italian life. Consult Surra, Vita 
di C. D. (Turin, 1902), and trans. of Rivolu- 
zioni by Langhorne (London, 1773). 

BENFO, Hibam (1799-1871). An American 
jurist, born at Rome, N. Y. Several years 
after his admission to the bar he removed to 
Utica, where he became distinguished as a law- 
yer. He was three times elected judge of the 
Court of Appeals and retired from that office 
in 1866. He was one of the most distinguished 
jurists of his day, and his decisions are often 
cited. His works include: Reports of Ca^ea 
Argued and Determined in the Supreme Court 
and in the Court for the Correction of Error 
(5 vols., 1845-48) ; and an edition of the Re- 
vised Statutes of Neto York, in collaboration 
with William Tracy (2 vols., 1852). 

BEN^, Fr. pron. de-n^, or Dionysius, Saint. 
The apostle of France and first Bishop of Paris, 
who according to tradition, suffered martyrdom 
in the third century. He was sent, it is said, 
from Rome about 250 a.d. to preach the gospel 
to the Gauls. He settled on an island in the 
Seine, near the present city of Paris, and made 
numerous proselytes, Sisinnius Fescennius, who 
was then the Roman Governor of this part of 
Gaul, ordered Denis to be brought before him, 
along with his two companions, Rusticus, a 
priest, and Eleutherius, a deacon. As they con- 
tinued firm in tiieir faith in spite of threats, 
he causal them to be cruelly tortured and after- 
ward bdieaded, 272 A.D,, or, as others say, 290. 
Gregory of Tours, Fortunatus, and the Latin 
martyrolt^sis state that the b^ies of the three 
martyrs were thrown into the Seine, but taken 
up by a pious woman named Catulla and in- 
terred near where they lost their lives. At a 
later period a chapel was built over their tomb. 
In 636 King Da^bert founded on the spot the 
Abbey of St. Denis, pie Gre^ church mak^ 



St. to bg tlie «a,iBe m Blon^ios tlie 

Areopagite, first Bisliop of Atli^ The 

Roman O&ti^cdte church ^lebmtes Ms mfmu vry 
€m. October 9. For a long time his name w&i 
the war cry of the f^rench soldiers, who charged 
or rallied to the words Montjt^yis Sa«i# Beats. 
Consult Vereelly, Fie de (Saiaf Bems (Paris, 
1854), and Tailiiar, Apostotat de 8mnt Dems 
(Amiens, 1869). 

BEHXS^ Jeah Fesdinand ( 1798-1890 ) . 

A French traveler and author. He aras born in 
Paris and early devoted himself to the study 
of the principal European and Oriental lan- 
guages with a view to a diplomatic career. His 
love of travel, however, induced him to go to 
South America in 1816; he spent several years 
in Brazil, studying its condition and resources, 
and after his return home prepared to write a 
history of that realm and of some of the other 
South American countries and subsequently 
visit^ Portugal and Spam, In 1838 he was 
appointed librarian in the Ministry of Public 
Instruction, and in 1841 custodian of the li- 
brary of Sainte-GeneviSve, of which he became 
administrator in 1865. Among the great num- 
ber of his writings may be mentioned ; Le BrSail, 
ou histoire, mcBurs^ usages, et coutumes de ce 
royaume ( 1821 ) ; Buenos Ayres et le Paraguay 
(1823) ; La Ouyane (1824) ; Scenes de la nature 
sous les tropiques, et de leur influence sur la 
poeste (1824), Resume de Vhxstoire littiraire 
du Portugal et de Vlnstoire htteratre du Br^stl 
(1826) ; Chromques chevaleresques de VEspagne 
et du Portugal (1837); he Brahme voyageur 
ou la sagesse populaire de toutes les nations 
(1833) ; Camocne et ses contemporatns (1841). 

DENIS, da'nis, Michael (1729-1800). An 
Austrian bibliographer and poet. He was born 
at Scliarding, Upper Austria, and was educated 
at Passau by the Jesuits, whose order he joined 
in Vienna in 1747, devoting himself to the pro- 
fession of teaching. In 1784 Denis was ap- 
pointed custodian of the Imperial Library. He 
deserves much credit for having elevated the 
standard of bibliography as a science, but his 
chief merit is that he furthered literary taste 
in Austria, making that country participate in 
the revival of letters which was then agitating 
Germany. He translated Ossian into German 
and was a great admirer of EJopstock, in imita- 
tion of whose bard poetry be composed lyrics 
under the name of ‘‘Sined [anagram of Denis] 
the Bard.” His poetic productions comprise: 
Poetwche Bilder d^ meisten kriegerischen Yor- 
gange in Europa seit lloS (1760); Die Lieder 
Stneds des Barden (1773); Osstans und Sineds 
Lteder (1784-85). Among his valuable biblio- 
graphical writings are: Grundriss der Bihlio- 
graphte und Bucherkunde (1774) ; Einlettung 
in die Bucherkunde (1777-78); Merkwurdig- 
keiten der garelhsehen Bihliothek (1780); 
Wiem Buchdruckergeschichte b%8 1560 (1782; 
supplement, 1793); Lesefruchte (1797). 

DENIS, da'nis, Paul Camille (1795-1872). 
A German civil engineer, born at Mainz. He 
studied at the Eeole Polytechnique of Paris, 
entered the Bavarian civirservice in 1817, and 
in 1834 became a member of the commission 
for the construction of the Danube-Main Canal. 
In 1835 he built from Nuremberg to Fiirth the 
first railway in Germany. Subsequently he 
was known as a builder and director of milways. 

DENOBON. A city and the county seat of 
Crawford Co., Iowa, 65 miles north by east of 
Council Bluffs, on the Boyer River and on the 


lUiimis C^tea) and Chl<m^ imd NwA* 
w^tem railr<uMs (Mapt Iowa, B 31, is ^ 
seat of a normal and business college, ^utaii^ 
a hospital, and carrm on a cousiderable toiMde 
in live stoek, grain, flour, poudtry, and dairy 
products. The mding Indus^M istablishmenl^ 
are flouring mills, a cold-storage and ice plant, 
and creameries. There are municipal -water 
works. There wm an Indian massacre at I^rt 
Pnrdy, 1 mile from here, in 1849. Pop., 1900, 
2771; 1910, 3133. 

DENISON. A city in Grayson Co., Tex., 72 
miles north by mst of Dallas, on tine Mi^ari, 
Kansas, and Texas, the Missouri, Oklahoma, 
and Gulf, the Texas and Pacific, the Homdon 
and Texas Central, and the St. Louis and San 
Francisco railroads (Map: Texas, D 3). It 
is a railroad centre, containing shops of four 
systems, and has important manufacturing ami 
jobbing interests. There are cotton, cottonseed- 
oil, and flouring mills, creosote works, a handle 
factory, grain elevators, and a mattress and 
felt factory. Among the noteworthy features 
are St. Xavier’s Academy, Washington School, 
public library. Union Station, government build- 
ing, Forest and Munson parks, and the city 
hospital. Settled in 1872, Denison was incor- 
porated the same year. It has adopted the 
commission form of government and owns its 
water works. Pop., 1900. 11,807; 1910, 13,632; 
1914 (U. S. est.), 14,409. 

DENIBON, Chables Wheelkb (1809-81). 
An American clergyman and author, born in 
New London, Conn. For a time he edited the 
Emancipator, one of the early antislavery peri- 
odicals; in 1853 was appointed United States 
Consul in British Guiana, and during the Civil 
War spoke in behalf of the Federal cause among 
English workmen in Lancasliire, and was post 
chaplain at Winchester, Va., and a hospital 
chaplain at Washington, D. C. His publica- 
tions comprise two volumes of verse, The Ameri- 
can Village and Other Poems (1845) and Out at 
Sea (1867); a story, Antonio, the Italian Boy 
(1873); The Child Hunters (1877); and biog- 
raphies of Generals Grant, Hancock, and Banks. 

DENISON, Geoege Taylob (1839- ). A 

Canadian soldier and author, born in Toronto. 
He was educated at Upper Canada College and 
Toronto University (LL.B., 1861) and was 
called to the bar in 1861, He early ent^ed 
the volunteer militia service and in 1866 became 
lieutenant colonel of the Governor -General’s 
bodyguard. In the same year he was on active 
service during the Fenian raid. Although of 
Conservative afliliations, he was ncd; a strict 
party man, his attitude being determined by 
his concern for the assertion of Canadian in- 
terests so far as these were consistent with 
the unity of the Empire. In 1867 he was one 
of the founders of the Canada First party. In 
1872 he was an unsueeesslul Liberal candidate 
for the House of Commons. In 1872 and 1873 
he was sent by the Chitario government to Eng- 
land as a special commissioner on matters con- 
nected with immigration, and in 1877 he was 
appointed police magistrate of Toronto He 
was again on active service during the rebellion 
led by Riel in the Northwest Territeries in the 
spring of 1885. He was president of the Im- 
perial Federation Leaj^e in Canada in 1893-90 
and became president of its successor, the Brit- 
ish Empire l^gue in Canada, in 1896, In 1903 
he was anqiointed pr^ident of the lUiyal So- 
ciety of Qanack., and in 1910 vice president of 
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tike lU»3ral Ool^iml tnsbituim* He eerlj io 
write m jmWb&rf ^j^ts and alio m prob£»iag 
43i afttienal defeat. His Sistorg ©/ Oa/mlry 
(1877) wiMtt the prize of 5WW rubles i^er^ by 
the Cisajr for the best work am that mb j^t, was 
irausl^ed iato Bussiau aud subsequeutly also 
iuto Gerioaa and Japanese. He ako wrote: 
The Fenkm Em4 at Fort Erie (1866) ; Cavalry 
Chargee at Sedan- (1872) ; Cam^ and her Relor 
tiom to the Empire (1806) ; SoUa&rmg in Can- 
ada (19(H)); The Struggle for Imp&rial Unity 
(1009). 

Hbhsy WntLASD (1846-1914). 
An American Jurist, bom in Ouildhall, Vt., and 
educated in the Lancaster (N. H.) Academy 
and the Oolutnbian Law College, Washington. 
In 1869 he was appointed United States Vice 
Consul to Kanagawa, Japan, and in 1880 left 
the consular service to become the legal adviser 
of the Japan Foreign Office. At Portsmouth, 
H. H., in 1905 he was the representative of 
Japan in the drafting of the peace treaty with 
Eimsia. became a member of the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration of The Hague and of the 
Associidiion de L^slation Compart, Paris, and 
was decorated with the grand cordons (first 
cla^) of the Imperial Japanese Order of the 
Rising Bm and of the Japanese Order of the 
Sacred Treasure. 

BEESON HHIVEBSITY. An educational 
institution, situated at Granville, Ohio. The 
university wag organized by the Baptist Edu- 
cation Society in 1831 as a manual-labor school, 
under the name of the Granville Literary and 
Theological Institution. The manual-labor idea, 
however, did not prove successful and was soon 
abandoned. In 1856 the name of the institu- 
tion was changed to Denison University in honor 
of William S. Denison, one of its principal bene- 
factors. The theological department was dis- 
continued in 1870. The university offers de- 
grees in arts and science. In 1900 Shepardson 
CJollege for women, established in 1887, became 
affiliated with the university. The property 
value of the two institutions, including their 
endowment funds, is estimated at about $1,250,- 
000. The university had a registration in 1914 
of over 600 students. The library contained 
about 35.000 volumes besides pamphlets. 

DEHITR.mCA'TIOH. See Nitbification. 

BElfTEEH (AP. denaein, denesiyn, OF. deine, 
Ft. dam^ within, from Lat. de, from -f intua, 
•i^thin). One who was bom an alien (q.v.) to 
his adopted country, but who has been granted 
some of the privileges of citizenship. In Eng- 
land “denizen” signifies one who has been ad- 
mitted to become a citizen by letters patent 
from the crown, his rights dating from the time 
when th^ were conferred; and he is distin- 
guished from a naturalized citizen, whose rights 
are granted by Parliament and are retroactive, 
giving Mm the same status as if he were a 
natural-born citizen. A denizen in England is 
also under certain political disabilities as to* 
holding office, and he is subject to certain taxes 
from which other citizens are exempt. He is 
said, therefore, to occupy a middle position be- 
tween an alien and a natural-born or natural- 
ized subject. In the United States the terms 
"dmiimn” and “naturalizdl cities” are used 
^onymourfy, there being no distinction. Nat- 
uralization < 9 »v.) is held here not to be retro- 
active; Imt when one becomes a dmsizen or 
natursdln^ cHimh, he has from the da^ of 
his admlfikkn ^ cttizenship practically all the 


rights ^d jpfivil^eHi of a natural-bom mtd3^n. 
The Gonstitutiim provides tlmt no mm not a 
natural-bom citizen may b^mtne President, but 
otherwise there are im institutional limita- 
tions on the rights of a naturalized citizen. Se« 
CiTEEEN; NATURALIZATION; SUBJECTT. 

HENIiSLI, (iWk. dmi^, sea). A 

town of Asiatic Turkey, in the Vilayet of 
Smyrna, on the Smyma-Dineir Railway (Map: 
Turkey in Asia, 0 4). In its vicinity are sit- 
uated the ruins of ancient Laodieea. The sit- 
uation of Denizli amid beautiful gardms and 
vineyards at the base of the Baba Dagh has 
earned it the title of the “Damascus of Ana- 
tolia.” It has a bazar, khans, and leather-cur- 
ing and manufacturiig industries. Pop., about 
20 , 000 . 

DENH, Hans (c.1495-1527). A German 
Anabaptist. He was born in Bavaria, studied 
at Ingolstadt, was proof reader in Basel, rector 
of a school at Nuremberg in 1523, and there 
met Thomas Miinzer, and so first came in con- 
tact with Anabaptism, which he accepted with 
modifications. In consequence he was banished 
from the city, January, 1524, and forced upon 
that wandering life which he henceforth led 
until his death, in Basel, November, 1527. His 
writings are very scarce. He was essentially a 
mystic and, like hia class, mingled truth and 
error. For his life, consult L. Mler (Leipzig, 
1527). 

DEN'MAN, Thomas, Baron (1779-1854). 
An English jurist. He was born in London, 
educated at Cambridge, and was called to the 
bar in 1806. On the accession of George IV 
he was appointed Solicitor-General to the Queen, 
and in conducting her defense won a consid- 
erable reputation both as a lawyer and as a 
speaker, Wt earned the enmity of the King, 
who for some time thereafter opposed his ad- 
vancement. In 1818 he was elected to Parlia- 
ment, and took a seat with the Whig Opposi- 
tion, serving there until 1826 and being re- 
turned again in 1830. In the latter year he 
was made Attorney-General, and two years 
later became Lord Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench. In 1834 he was raised to the peerage. 
He resigned the office of Chief Justice in 1850 
and retired to private life. His character was 
marked by high moral and social virtues. As 
a Jurist, he was especially interested in the 
subject of law reform and instituted important 
changes in the code. He also strove with great 
energy, both as a writer and as a Judge, to effect 
the abolition of the slave trade. 

DENMAN, William (1870- ). An 

American lawyer, born in San Francisco, Cal. 
A graduate of the University of California 
(1894) and of Harvard Law School (1897), 
he became a prominent member of the Cali- 
fornia bar. He defended the eight-hour law for 
women, was counsel in various important ad- 
miralty cases, and served as assistant professor 
of law and lecturer at the Hastings College of 
Law and the University of California. In 1908- 
10 he was chairman of a committee appointed 
by the mayor of San Francisc® to report on 
^ui^ of municipal corruption. A movement 
which he organize in 1908 to secure nonparti- 
san el^ion of Judges r^ulted in the passage 
of a law to this end in 1911. He also drafted 
a nonpartisan majority election law, wideh m 
now part of the ^n Francisco charter. 

DEN^AMT. The small^t of the three 
Scandinavian kingdoms of Europe (Map: Eu- 
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D 3, lUEid ih^scIaI w^b^). It ^oottiMriaK tlio 
portiioii of tlie Ciaib^ui 
caJted tibe Danish Anehi^la^ c^uit of 

tl» the island of and the 

Vmme I^nds, making a total arm of 1S^82 
square milm N<rt reckoning the Faroe Idands, 
it lim betwem lat. 54® 33" and 57® 46" N. It is 
alitt<^ surrounded by the Jutland being 
c€aineeted with the Ctmtinent only at the south- 
ern frcHitier, in which place the peninsula is 
less than 40 miles wide. 

ToiH)gra.|jhy. The west and northwest cmsts 
of Jutland, which are washed by the North Sea 
and the Skagmrak, are low and girt ly dun^ 
and sand Imrs. il^hind the dunes there are 
several large lagoons or inclosed bays, but they 
are usually too shallow to serve as harbors. 
The north extremity of Jutland is formed by 
the Skagen, a long, curved sand spit. The east 
coast along the Cattegat lies at a somewhat 
higher levdl and is indmited by a series of in- 
lets (fjords) that penetrate deeply into the 
interior; Limfjord, the most northerly, reaches 
across the peninsula and communicates through 
a tortuous course with the North Sea. Some 
of the inlets may be entered by ships of light 
draft. Between the south of Jutland and the 
south extremity of Sweden are Fyn and Zea- 
land, the largest islands of Denmark, dividing 
the outlet of the Baltic into three passages — 
the Little Belt, between Jutland and Fyn ; 
the Great Belt, separating Fyn and Zealand; 
and the Sound between- Zealand and Sweden. 
Both islands have an irregular and sandy coast 
line. The surface of Denmark is uniformly low. 
A ridge of hills crosses the middle portion of 
Jutland from the southern frontier to the Lim- 
fjord, of which the highest point, Himmelberg, 
near Aarhus, a little more than 500 feet, is not 
exceeded. The ridge constitutes the water part- 
ing between the North Sea, which receives the 
Stor Aa, the Lonborg Aa, and the Varde Aa, and 
the Cattegat, which receives the Guden Aa, the 
largest river of Denmark, with a length of about 
80 miles. Many lakes, characteristic of glaciated 
areas, abound. 

Climate. The climate of Denmark is like 
that of astern Scotland, but it is somewhat 
warmer in summer and colder in winter. The 
mean temperature at Copenhagen is about 00® 
F. in summer and about 32® F. in vrinter. In 
general the islands have a milder climate than 
Jutland. In winter the sound and other chan- 
nels are sometimes filled with drifting ice; the 
blockade, however, does not continue for any 
length of time. Heavy rains are frequent in 
autumn, and mists in summer, especially on the 
west coast of Jutland. The annual rainfall 
ranges from 21 to 27 inches. 

Flom. The flora of Denmark includes many 
of the common European plants and a number of 
species peculiar to the moorlands. Formerly 
there were extensive forests of beech, but these 
trees are now practically limited to cultivated 
lands. Besides the beech the tree most commonly 
found is the oak. About 5 per cent of the total 
area is forested. 

Fauna. The fauna has no notefwoiihy char- 
acteristics. Fishes and aquatic birds abound. 
Salmon are found in the Guden Aa and oysters 
in a fcsw localities. In 1011 the value of the fish 
caught was $4,103,000. 

<^ulogy* With the exception of Bornholm, 
which belong physically to Sweden, the entire 
area of Denmark may be regarded as a continua- 


of the plaias of Nor& Wm swr- 

mmmU d bowldmr ^ay and sand, restii^ 
upon stratified of genially Creta^^n 

ag^ The clay was depotim dvurii^ Heis* 
tocene ^och by the Scandiaaviaa ice slmt. 
and north from Jutland thm^ are hsrge traetit of 
moorlands wbidh yi^d pe^t, but no metallic oi^s 
occur in ai^ m^t of the country. Bornholm is 
formed by Fateoimle and Mesmsofc rmdcs and has 
the same geolc^ical structure as the wjuthem 
part of Sw«ien, Kaolin and a p<»r grade of 
coal are mined cm this island. 

Agriculture. Dmimark proper is es^ntially 
an agricultural country. Nearly 30 per cent of 
the population are engaged in a^cuiture. The 
laws forbid the uniting of small farms into large 
ones and favor the parceling out of landed es- 
tates. The peasant proprietors are consequently 
increasing both in numl^r and importance. The 
division of the land into very small holdings is 
successfully associated with a well-developed 
system of cooperation, which enable small farm- 
ers to use the most improved and expensive ma- 
chinery, etc. Tenants in good standing have 
absolute charge of their land. About 75 per cent 
of the total area of the country is productive 
land (not including woodland). In 1007, of the 
total area of 3,896,870 hectares, 1,122,761 were 
under cereals, 308,362 under roots, etc., 27,247 
under other crops (excluding hay), 230,413 fal- 
low, etc., 1,229,685 in herbage and pasture; of the 
remaining 078,502 hectares, 324,241 were wood- 
land ( including public parks ) , 382,450 were not 
utiliz^, and 56,459 were inland water. In 1012, 
40,512 hectares were sown to wheat, yielding 
083,875 metric quintals; rye, 276.009 hectares, 
4,799,236 quintals; barley, 233,734 hectares, 
6,439,031 quintals; oats, 402,939 hectares, 7,520,- 
647 quintals; sugar beet, 30,300 hectares, 9,860,- 
071 quintals. The production of raw sugar in 
1012 was 1,630,000 quintals. ( Hectare = 2.47 
acres ; quintal = 220.5 pounds. ) Stock raising 
is an important industry. In 1910 horses num- 
bered 535,018, cattle 2,253,082, sheep 726,829, 
goats 40,257, and swine 1,467,822. 

Manufactures. The manufacturing indus- 
tries are chiefly on a small scale. The indus- 
trial census of 1906 gives the number of estab- 
lishments as 86,242, with a personnel of 317,086, 
of whom 208,444 were industrial laborers. Of 
these establishments but 1248 had between 21 
and 100 hands, and only 218 over 100 hands 
each; 12,379 establishments, with 80,106 
workers (out of the 208,444), were in Co- 
penhagen. The principal manufactures are 
furniture, foodstuffs, articles of apparel, metel 
products, and porcelain. The textile industries 
are confined chiefly to the rural districts. 
Manufacturing is increasing in importance, 
partly in consequence of the industrial schools. 
Most of the important plants are in Copenhagm. 
In 1911 the distilleries in the whole country 
numbered 27, and their output of spirit (re- 
duced to 100 per cent) amounted to 15,660,000 
liters. In that year 1,115,000 hectoliters of ex- 
cisable beer were prcMiuced and 1,550,000 hecto- 
liters nonexcisable, 116,150 metric tons of sugar, 
and 35,400 m^ric tms of margarine. There is 
some manufi^turing of machinery and also a 
little iron smelting. The industrial joint-stock 
companies of Denmark are a significant feature 
in its manufacturing development. 

Transportation, and Commimieation* Most 
of the towns of Denmark are situated on the 
coast or m navigable rivers. Steamboats ply 
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constitiitlj between tbe islftnds. At fite eni nf 
1911 there wi^re, outside of Cof^hageiiy 4S44 
miles of road and over 2f,S00 miles of byways. 
The railway within the present omiflnes of 
the cowntry (Oopenhagen-Boikilde) was con- 
straeted by a private company and evened for 
traffic in 1847. Prior to 1880 the state railway 
lines were confined to the mainland and the 
island of Pyn, while private companies controlled 
ail lines on the islands of S^and, Lolland, and 
Palster. In 1880 an Act was passed authoriz- 
ing the acquisition of the Seeland lines. At the 
eM of 1911 the length of railway open to traffic 
was B691.3 kilometers (2293.7 miles), of which 
1922.8 kilometers were owned by the state and 
1768.& by private companies. The cost of the 
state lines to the end of the fiscal year 1912 is 
stated at 270,649,217 kroner. ( Krone = $0.268. ) 
In 1913 the state telegraph lines had a length of 
3621 kilometers, with 13,005 kilometers of wire 
and 1017 offices; there were 8 wireless telegraph 
stations besides 19 on board ship. 

The merchant marine (including vessels of 
over 4 tons* register) on Jan. 1, 1913, comprised 
642 steamers, of 415,436 tons’ register, and 2062 
sail, of 91,188 tons; total, 3564 vessels, of 522,- 
143 tons. In the foreign trade there entered at 
Danish ports, in 1912, 38,667 vessels, of 4,387,258 
tons (steam, 23,074 vessels, of 3,741,958 tons), 
and cleared 39,339 vessels, of 1,623,077 tons 
(steam, 23,678, of 1,399,639 tons). 

Commerce. Although the foreign trade has 
not grown at so rapid a rate as that of some 
other countries, Denmark has had, nevertheless, 
a fair share in the modern commercial expan- 
sion of the world. In 1875 imports for con- 
sumption and exports of domestic produce (i.e., 
the special trade) amounted to $62,617,500 and 
$46,122,800 respectively; in 1890, $82,276,000 
and $32,658,400; in 1900, $111,541,600 and 
$75,549,200; in 1905, $129,430,600 and $104,761,- 
200; in 1910, $154,680,500 and $130,080,200; in 
1912, $197,962,200 and $159,921,800. The de- 
velopment in both import and export values has 
been notable since 1900. The leading imports 
are cereals, oil cake, metals and hardware, tex- 
tile manufactures, coal, wood manufactures, and 
timber. The principal exports are as follows 
(the values being for 1912): butter, $51,211,- 
684; meat (largely bacon), $47,249,792; live 
stock, $14,621,580; eggs, $7,289,868; hides, 
4,168,740. The general commerce (which in- 
cludes, besides the special trade, imports of 
foreign merchandise for reexportation) in 1912 
amounted to $219,093,216 for imports and 
$182,797,976 for exports. In the general com- 
merce of 1912 imports from and exports to the 
United Kingdom were valued at $36,417,716 and 
$9,999,872 respeetivelv ; Germany, $84,217,928 
and $48,681,128; Sweden, $18,508,080 and $8,- 
938,336; Norway, $2,456,488 and $4,968,988; 
Bussia, $15,054,900 and $4,380,996. Imports 
from North America were $19,474,220, while the 
exports thereto were only $3,118,716. The targ- 
et share of the imports comes from Germany, 
and that of the exports goes to the Unit^ 
Kingdom. Imports from and exports to the 
United States in 1912 amounted to $15,767,348 
and $2,832,418. 

Banlcs. The only bank of issue is the Na- 
tional Bank at Copenhag^ (established 1818) ; 
in 1912 its assets and liabiliti^ balanced at 
2(^,206,596 kroner. At that time teere were 
135 other banks, for general comn^rcial and 
industrial purpose. The assets and liabilities 


of tl^ IM banks (iaelnffiiig a number of affili- 
ated instite^hms) Imiane^ at 1,440,111,119 
kroner, of which l,(ffi8,892,157 krmier repre- 
sented 12 banks at the capital (i.e., Gopen- 
hagen with Fr^eriksberg). The note issue 
amounts to almut 164,(H>6,000 kroner. At the 
end of the fi^al year 1911 there were 521 
savings hanks, with 1,353,384 depewitors and 
deposits amounting te 803,007,171 kroner. The 
number of deposits was equal to nearly 49 per 
cent of the number of inhabitants; the average 
deposit was about 593 kroner, or $159. 

Oowemment. Denmark is a constitutional 
monarchy, hereditary in the male line of the 
house of Sehleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Gliieks- 
burg. The constitution bears date of June 5, 
1849, revised July 28, 1866. 

The lawmaking power is vested in the king 
and in the Rigsdag, or parliament. The Rigs- 
dag consists of the Landsthing, or upper house, 
and the Folkething, or popular chamber. The 
Landsthing is composed of 66 members, of whom 
12 are appointed for life by the crown, and the 
remainder are chosen for a term of eight years, 
partly by the representatives of the highest tax- 
payers in the towns and rural districts and 
partly by the representatives of the people at 
large. The Folkething is composed of 114 dep- 
uties, elected for three years by all male citizens 
of 30 years or over not in receipt of public char- 
ity or engaged in menial household service and 
resident for a year in the district in which they 
enroll. While 30 is the age of franchise, 25 
is that of eligibility to either house of par- 
liament. Legislation may be initiated in either 
house, but financial bills must be submitted in 
the first instance to the Folkething, and only on 
the initiative of the executive. In practice the 
Landsthing enjoys a very large degree of influ- 
ence, owing to its feature of comparative perma- 
nency; and in conjunction with the king, who 
wields an absolute veto on legislation, it is 
frequently in the position of directing the action 
of parliament. The executive power is vested in 
the king, who acts through a council of nine re- 
sponsible ministers, who preside over the depart- 
ments of Foreign Affairs, Finance, Interior, Jus- 
tice, National Defense, Public Instruction and 
Worship, Agriculture, Public Works, and Com- 
merce and Navigation, There is also a minister 
for Iceland. 

Justice is administered in the first instance by 
the judges of the hundreds in the rural com- 
munities and by the city magistrates in the ur- 
ban districts. Appeals from such courts lie to 
the superior courts of Viborg and Copenhagen, 
and in the last resort to the Supreme Court of 
24 judges (Hojesteret) at Copenhagen. To- 
gether with four judges especially appointed by 
the Landsthing, the Supreme Court sits as a 
tribunal for the cases of impeached ministers. 

Army and Navy. The Danish army is raised 
by conscription from among all citizens above 
the age of 20. Substitution is not permitted. 
The terms of servi^ are eight years with the 
regular army and its reserve and eight years 
with the supplementary reserve. The standing 
army in 1913 approximated 975 officers and 
13,200 men. The war footing of the nation is 
placed at about 84,000 nmn. The infantry is 
armed with the Krag-Jca^nsei rifle, mad the 
cavalry with the Remington carbine. The field 
artillery is armed with a Krupp gun firing a 
14.88-pound shell. The navy is mainteined mily 
for purposes fd coast defense. It consiste of 
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torpedo gunboate, torpedo 
boats, sidtsmiin^ eto. 

J^fmajauee. Up stondard of valium is gold. Tbe 
i&oraetaiy onit is the krone (crown), par Tmlue 
26.7ft9 l^Tenue and expenditnio in the 

fiscal year 1910 were 81,948,924 and 113,120,921 
kroner r^p^ively; in 1911, 90,903,801 and 
119,9(E,100; in 1912, 101,404344 and 118,754,* 
904. The budget for the fiscal year 1914 showed 
estimated revenue and expenditure of 112,214,* 
910 and 104,804,334 kroner respectively. In- 
direct tax^ (customs and excise) were esti- 
mated at about 60,000,0(K) kroner and direct 
taxes at about 35,000,000, A considerable re- 
serve fund is maintained for emergency. At 
the end of the fiscal year 1913 the public debt 
wast foreign, 272,287,250 kroner; interior, 84,- 
352,218; guaranties, 1,401,455; total, 358,040,- 
923. Service of the debt (1914 budget), 12,337,- 
162 kroner. 

Colonies. Iceland, Greenland, the Faroes, and 
the West Indian islands of St. Croix, St. Tliomas, 
and St, John belong to Denmark. The Faroes 
are not a colony, hut form a department, or 
amt, of the kingdom and are represented in the 
parliament; however, their area (540 square 
miles) and population (18,000 in 1911) are not 
included with Denmark proper. Iceland has a 
parliament of its own. The area of Iceland is 
40,457 square miles; its population in 1911 was 
85,188. Greenland, whose commerce is a state 
monopoly, is directly under the home govern- 
ment. The area of the island of Greenland is 
not known with accuracy, but may be placed at 
about 889,400 square mil^; the administered 
area, in the southwest part, is estimated at 
34,015 square miles: pop., 1911, 13,462. 

The Danish West Indies have consultative rep- 
resentation in the administration directed by the 
home government. Their area is 130 square 
miles; pop., 1911, 27,104. See Iceland; Gbeen- 
land; etc. 

Population. The population of Denmark 
proper in 1801 is stated at 929,001; in 1840, 
1,289,075; in 1880, 1,969,039; in 1890, 2,172,380; 
in 1901, 2,449,540; in 1906, 2,588,919; in 1911, 
2,757,076. By insular and mainland divisions 
the area and the population in 1901 and 1911 
(census of February 1) are shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 



Sq. miles 

Pop. 1901 

Pop. 1911 

Idands 

Z^ealand . . 

Bornholm 

Lolland-Falster 

Fyn 

' 2,895 

227 
692 
1,341 

960,053 

40,889 

105,021 

279,786 

1,096.897 

42,886 

115,658 

303,179 

ToisJ idands 

5,155 

1,385,748 

1,568,619 

Jatlami: 

Southeast JuUsmd 
Sotithw^ Jutland 
North Jutland 

2,827 

4,144 

2,920 

430,549 

313,764 

319,479 

482,264 

364,620 

351,673 

Total Jutland 

9.891 

1,063,792 

1,1^,457 

I>enmark proper 

15,046 1 

2,449,540 

2,757.076 

Faro^ . . ..... . . 

540 1 

15,230 

18,000 

Total ' 

15,586 

2,464,770 

27,75,076 




The following table shows the population of 
the capital (Copenhagen with Frederiksberg), 
of other towns, and of the rural communes. The 
more rapid urban growth, as compart with the 
rural, is mariced. 


man 



Rand 


1870 

im,im 

245,2^ 

1,341,274 

1,784,741 

1890 

3M,8X3 

^,431 

1,450.1M 

2.172,880 

1901 

476,806 

482,099 

1.490,635 

2,449.540 

1906 

614,134 

509,^ 

1,565,^ 

2,588,919 

1911 .. 

559,398 

5503^ 

1,647,350 

2.757,076 


Of the total poptdation in 1911, 1,337,900 were 
male and 1,419,176 female. In respect of religion 
the population is remarkably homogeneous, the 
number returned in 1911 as of the national church 
(Lutheran) being 2,715,187. Roman Catholics 
numbered 9821, Anabaptists 5664, and Meth- 
odists 4284. The inhahitonts born in Denmark 
numbered (1911) 2,655,522; Germany, 34,535; 
Sweden, 33,312; Norway, 4696. In 1912 mar- 
riages numbered 20,413; births and deaths (each 
including stillbirths), 76,405 and 38,170 respec- 
tively; excess of births, 38,235; emigrants, 8636. 
Population of the larger cities and towns in 
1911: Copenhagen, 462,161; Frederiksberg 

(suburb of Copenhagen), 97,237: Aarhus, 61,- 
755; Odense, 4*^237; Alborg, 33,449; Horsens, 
23,843; Randers, 22,970; Esblerg, 18,208 ; Vcjle, 
17.261; Fredericia, 14,228; Kolding, 14,219; 
Helsingbr, 13,783; Svendborg, 12,667. 

The Danes are a Teutonic pt*ople of the Scan- 
dinavian group. Height, 1.685 meters; hair, 
wavy, light brown or chestnut; eyes blue; com- 
plexion pale white, swarthy, or very light brown. 
Primary education is free and compulsory be- 
tween the ages of 7 and 14 and is very thor- 
oughly diffused. There are numerous secondary 
schools. Denmark has one university, that of 
Copenhagen (about 3000 students). There are 
also an agricultural and veterinary college, 19 
agricultural or horticultural schools, the Royal 
Academy of Art (founded in 1754), the Poly- 
technic Institute, a college of pharmacy, and 
about 100 technical and commercial institutions. 

History. Of the primitive history of Den- 
mark little is known. The kitchen middens 
and other primitive remains indicate the early 
presence of paleolithic man in the Danish pen- 
insula. The sagas hand down myths and tradi- 
tions of later but still early ages, wlien the orig- 
inal inhabitants had been crowded out by wan- 
dering tribes of Germanic stock, and Jutland 
and the islands had become the homes of Saxons, 
Angles, and Jutes. This was probably com- 
pleted about the second century of our era, but 
was followed by an invasion of the Danes in the 
fifth and sixth centuries. Less influenced than 
the other Teutonic peoples by the Romans, the 
inhabitants in the Scandinavian countries de- 
veloped a striking and characteristic civiliza- 
tion, marked by a warlike and adventurous 
spirit, which, sent them as Viking and con- 
querors over all Europe and as far as America. 
Christianity was preached by Anspir in Den- 
mark in the ninth century, Wt the conversima 
of the land dates from the second half of the 
tenth century. After the ninth century we find 
a united Danish kingdom growing out of the 
petty principalities into which the country was 
divided. We hear of Danish kings as early as 
the eighth century, but know little of them; in 
the tenth century Gorm the Old is said to have 
been a bitter opponent of Christianity; but the 
first Danish iroer of prominence was Svend 
(Sweyn) I, <«f the Forked Beard (985 or 986- 
1014), a redoubtable sovereign who for a brief 
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period imposed his yoke tq>oa England. Svmid’s 
son, Emit or Canute (di^ 10S5), Eiing of 
Eng^land and Benmaiii: (s^ Cj&hxtts), was a 
really great sovereign, under whtnn the ccmver- 
sion of the l>anes to Christiania^ was iK»mpleted, 
and much was done to eiviltee the kingdom ai^ 
brii^ it into order. Af his death the northern 
empire which he had crea^ fell apart, and the 
Odinic dynasty of the Bkjoldungs b^me extinct 
in 1047. 

Svend Estridsen, son of Ihut’s sister, now 
ascended the throne. Internal dissensions and 
external wars led here as elsewhere to the intro- 
duction of a feudal system. A new era of bril- 
liant achievements began with Valdemar I the 
Great (1157-82) and continued under Knut VI 
(1182-1202) and Valdemar II the Victorious 
(1202-41). Th^ kings extended the conquests 
of Denmark far into German and Wendic lands 
and made the Baltic little more than a Danish 
sea. The Jealousy of the German princes and the 
treachery of his vassals combined to rob Val- 
demar II of these conquests. His death in 1241 
was followed by a century of anarchy, during 
which the kingdom was brought near to destruc- 
tion under the vicious rule of his sons and 
grandsons. Under Valdemar III (1340-75), the 
last of the Estridsen line, Denmark recovered 
for a time the conquests of the elder Valdemars, 
and the national laws were collected into a well- 
digested code. From 1376 until 1412 Valdemar’s 
daughter, the great Margaret, ruled Denmark, at 
first as Regent for her young son Olaf and after 
his death as Queen. Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden were united under her sovereignty, and 
this was confirmed in 1397 by the act known as 
the Union of Kalmar. Margaret’s successor, 
Erik (1412-39), the son of her niece, undid her 
work with fatal rapidity, lost his triple king- 
dom, and died in obscurity. After the short 
reign of his nephew, Christopher of Bavaria, the 
Danes, on the death of the latter in 1448, re- 
asserted their ancient right of election to the 
throne and chose for their King Christian of 
Oldenburg, a descendant of the old royal family 
through nis maternal ancestress, Richiza, the 
great-granddaughter of Valdemar II. Christian 
I was the father of the Oldenburg line, which 
continued unbroken till the death of Frederick 
VII in 1863. Christian was chosen ruler by the 
estates of Schleswig and Holstein in 1460, prom- 
ising for bis successors that they should forever 
leave the two lands united. As rulers of Hol- 
stein (which was included in the Holy Roman 
Empire ) , the kings of Denmark became members 
of the Germanic body. Christian I’s reign was 
followed by half a century of continuous war- 
fare and anarchy in Scandinavia. The tyranny 
of Christian II (1513-23) cost Mm his throne. 
His bloody atrocities in Sweden were followed 
by the suce^sful vindication of the independ- 
ence of that country by Qustavus Vasa. Chris- 
tian’s subjects chose his uncle, Frederick 1(1523- 
33), to be their King, while Sweden was forever 
separated from Denmark, Under Christian II 
Denmark first b^an to enter into extensive 
treaty rdatlons with othm* European states. 
Christian III (1534-59), in wh«m the 

Reformation was established, united the Schles- 
wig-Holstein duchies in perpetuity to the crown. 
His partition of the greater part of these prov- 
inces among his brothers b^me a source of 
much miscMef. Frederick H (1569-88) further 
complicated matters in regard to the ducM^ by 
mining additional partitions in favor of his 


broiler, the fomader of the Holstein-SSndmrhiizg 
family. He was succ^^ by Christian IV 
(1588-1648), who was one of the abl^ of ftm- 
ish rulers, altiioi^ Ms foreign wars were dteas- 
trous, while Ms liberal and wi^ internal policy 
was cramped in every direction by the nobles. 
He fought for Protestentism in Gemmny in the 
Thirty Yeare’ War and was utterly defeated. 
Towards the end of Ms reign he en^pigei in an 
unsuccessful war against Sweden, which now 
became the dcmilnant power on the Baltic. In 
the rei^ of Christian’s son, Frederick III ( 1648- 
70), Denmark had to surrender all her posses- 
sions in the Swedish portion of the Scandinavian 
peninsula. 

In 1660 Frederick III, with the assistance of 
the clergy and the burghers, who had Joined him 
in opposing the pretensions of the nobles, de- 
clared the crown hereditary and the royal au- 
thority absolute and ushered in a new regime. 
The power of the nobility was reduced, but the 
peasantry and burghers profited little by the 
change. Many improvements were, however, 
effect^ in the mode of administering the laws, 
and the Danish kings, although autocrats, exer- 
cised a mild rule. The abolition of serfdom was 
begun in 1767 by Christian VII (1766-1808), 
but was not finally completed till 20 years later ; 
it was extended to the Schleswig-Holstein duchies 
in 1804. The misfortunes due to the relations 
maintained by Denmark with Napoleon brought 
the country to the verge of ruin, by plunging 
it into war with Sweden, England, Russia, and 
Prussia, and although it speedily rallied from 
the losses inflicted in 1801 by the battle of Copen- 
hagen, the fresh rupture with the Allies, which 
ended in the compulsory surrender to the Eng- 
lish of the entire fleet, after the destructive bom- 
bardment of Copenhagen (September, 1807), 
completely paralyzed the nation. By the Peace 
of Kiel in 1814 Frederick VI of Denmark 
(1808-39) was compelled to cede Norway to 
Sweden. The discontent that had long been pre- 
vailing in Schleswig and Holstein developed 
after 1830 into mutual animosity between the 
Danish and German population. The antici- 
pated failure of heirs to the throne complicated 
the questions at issue, and in 1848, immediately 
after the succession of Frederick VII, the Ger- 
man element in Schleswig and Holstein, being 
encouraged by the Frankfort Parliament (which 
voiced the revolutionary movement in Germany), 
and perhaps still more by Prussia, rose in arms 
against Denmark. After alternate hostilities 
and armistices the first Schleswig-Holstein War, 
in which the Danish troops fought bravely 
against the forces of Prussia and other Ger- 
man states and of the rebellious duchies, ter- 
minated in 1851, Prussia having abandoned the 
cause of the duchies, and Austria and Prussia 
having intervened to restore the formca* order. 
The liberal constitution which Frederick VII 
had in the meantime granted to Ms subjects did 
not reconcile the Germans in Schleswig-Holstein. 

On the death, in 1863, of Frederick "^I, Chris- 
tian. of Schleswig-Holstein-SSnderburg-Gliicks- 
hurg ascended the throne under the title of 
Christian IX (q.v.) in conformity with the 
act known as the Treaty of London (1852), by 
wMch the European Powers had settled the 
succession to the Danish crown on Mm and his 
descendants by his wife, Princess LoMse of 
H^e-CaMel, niew of King Christian vm of 
Denimik:. With Frederick "'^I the dir^ Olden- 
burg line had expired, and at Ms d^th the ques- 
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i&m d to *^e w^^red 

an wMeh it l^d i^ore pos* 

SeMeiwig and Holstein d^lared for 
Prince Predeiick of Angns^btirg, a scion of a 
branch of the Old^bnrg line, and appealed to 
the Crermanic Conf^eration for snpport The 
Germanic Diet an army into Holstein, 

Prussia and Austria had in the meantime con^ 
cert^ with each other to take the settlemmit of 
the Schleswig-Holstein aJfair into their own 
hands. Christian IX, reflecting upon the way 
in which the cause of the duchies had been be- 
trayed by the German Powers in the War of 
1848-51 and relying upon the support of Eng- 
land, allowed himself to be dragged into a war 
single-handed with Prussia and Austria, whose 
forces advanced into Schleswig in February, 
1864. After a brave but utterly futile attempt 
at resistance the Danes saw their country over- 
run by the troops of Prussia and Austria, and 
by the Treaty of Vienna (Oct. 30, 1864) were 
forced to submit to the terms exacted by their 
powerful foes, and resign not only Holstein and 
Lauenburg, but the ancient crown appanage of 
Schleswig into the hands of the two Powers. 
As a result of the War of 1866 the duchies be- 
came permanently possessions of Prussia. The 
record of political occurrences in Denmark after 
1864 was mainly concerned with the struggle be- 
tween the Conservative and Liberal parties, the 
rise of a powerful Democratic party, and the 
development of the system of parliamentary 
government. In 1004 a special minister for 
Iceland resident at Reykjavik was created. On 
Jan. 29, 1906, the aged Christian IX died. He 
was succeeded by his son Frederick VIII (q.v.), 
whose second son Charles had been elected in the 
preceding year to the throne of Norway as 
Haakon VH. The new King proved immensely 
popular with his people and by his unpreten- 
tious and democratic ways stemmed the growing 
tide of Danish radicalism. On May 14, 1912, 
while visiting Hamburg incognito, he fell sud- 
denly dead, his body being carried to the morgue 
as an unrecognized man. His son succeeded as 
Christian X and immediately found himself 
face to face with a Folkething that in 1913 
passed a woman’s suffrage bill and a further act 
depriving the King of his right of nominating 
certain members of the national legislature. 

Bibliography. Otto, Denmo/rk and Icelcmd 
(London, 1881); Weitemeyer (ed.), Denmark: 
Its History and Topography, Language, Litera- 
ture, Fine Arts, Social Life, and Finance (ib., 
1891); Allen, Histoire de Danemark (Copen- 
hagen, 1878)*: Barfod, Danmark’s Evstorie, 
1S19-1536 (2 vols., ib., 1885) ; Danmarks Riges 
Histone, a collaborative work by Steenstrup, 
Ersler, and others (ib., 1897—1907) ; Gtosse, Two 
Visits to Denmark (London, 1911); Angel, En 
dansk Spion fia 48 (Copenhagen, 1913) ; Voss, 
Die Kriege 1864 und 1866 (Berlin, 1912). 
See Abmbd Neutbaxity; Continentax System; 
Nelson; PoxmcAX Pabtbes, Denmark; Schles- 
wig-Holstein. 

Balthasab (1685-1749) . A Ger- 
man portrait and miniature painter. He was 
bom at Hamburg and studied in Altona under 
Amann, in Danzig and afterward at the Berlin 
Academy. He is said to have painted good por- 
traits when only 14 years of age. Rapidly ac- 
quiring reputation, he was invited to ^veral 
European wjurts and painted the portraits of 
many prince and other distinguished ^rscms 
of his time, ineludii^ the Duke of Holstein-Got- 


torp, lator Omr HI, Khig Chid^liya Vf ef 
(Museum, €brliHaBla),to^e poet HiiP- 
dom, amd many of ^e arigtmsracy of 
where he mvm jmra. His chief pecidiwf* 
ily consisted in the nummB of his m^shanl^ 
finish, which extmded to depktl*^ evm toe 
almost invisible furze of hair growing <m 
skin. He is particularly noted for his heads of 
old men and women. The Emperor Charles VI 
paid 4700 florins for a **Hmd of an Old Woman** 
by this artist. This and ito companion pkre, 
the “Head of an Old Man,*’ are in the Vienna 
Museum. Specimens of his art are to be found 
in most of the principal galleries in Europe, 
especiallv at St. Petersburg. 

DEHHHBT, dg'n’-to', or D*EllKmi’, 
Adolphe Philippe (181 1-99 ) . A French drama- 
tist of versatile facility, bom in Paris. He 
wrote or collaborated in nearly 200 plays. The 
more noteworthy of his dramas are.* h’Hownmr 
de ma fiUe (1835) ; La perle de Smote (1842) ; 
La Case d’Oncle Tom (1853), a French version 
of the famous American novel ; Les deum orphe- 
lines (1873), which as The Two Orphans, play^ 
for many years by Kate Claxton, has iteen ex- 
ceedingly popular in the United States, Consult 
Jules Lemaitre, Opinions d r€pmdre (Paris, 
1900). 

DENKETT, Richabd Edwabd (1857- ). 

An English writer on the peoples of Africa. He 
was born in Valparaiso, the son of an English 
clergyman, and was educated at Marlborough 
College. At the age of 18 he became a clerk 
in a mercantile house and in 1879 went to Africa 
on business. About 1886 he began to attack the 
administration of the Congo Free State and soon 
afterward started a manuscript newspaper called 
the Congo Mirror. His agitation led to the or- 
ganization of the Congo Reform Association. 
In 1902 he joined the Nigerian Forest Service, 
of which he became deputy chief conservator. 
His valuable books on native life in Africa in- 
clude: Seven Years among the Ffort (1887); 
At the Back of the Black Man’s Mind (1907); 
Nigerian Studies, or the Rehgtous and Political 
System of the Yoruha (1910); West Afri&m 
Categories ( 1912 ) . 

DENNEWITZ, dSnVvtts. A small village 
in the Province of Brandenburg, Prussia, 42 
miles south-southwest of Berlin. Here was 
fought, on Sept. 6, 1813, a battle between 70, WO 
French, Saxons, and Poles, commanded by Mar- 
shal Ney, and 60,000 Prussians, under Generals 
Biilow and Tauenzin. The fighting was obsti- 
nate to the last degree, and both armies more 
than once drove each other from their positions. 
Ney’s army was finally defeated. The French 
lost 15,000 killed, wounded, and prisoners, and 
43 pieces of cannon. The Prussians lost about 
9000. The most important feature of this vic- 
tory to the Prussians was that most of their 
troops were Landwehr (‘militia’), for whom Na- 
poleon had expressed the utmost contempt, desig- 
nating them as “rabble.” 

DEH'NET James (1866- ). A Scottish 

Free church th^logian and New Testament 
scholar. He was born in Paisley and was edu- 
cated at Glasgow University and at the Free 
Church College, where, after 11 years (1886-97) 
as pastor in Brou^ty Ferry, he became pro- 
fessor of New Testament language, literature, 
and tb€K>l<^. His exegetiosl and theol<^^l 
works include: The Epistle to the Thessaiomam 
(1892) and Second C&rintfUam (1894) in the 
“Expositor’s Bible”; Studim m Thedagy 
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(1805h EpiMle to the Bomom (1000) in 
“Exposit^s 0reek Te^emmt,” ptek&Mf Ms 
mc^ iiapertfust ecHBimentwry ; fhe Dmth of 
Chmt (IW®) fUBwi The Atommmt md the Mod- 
MS*d (1003), perhaps Ms gimt^ th€K)- 
l^eM work; dmm and the Qosp^ (1900); 
The Way Mverlmt^ (1911), a volume of 
Mormons. 

BBVjniY, Jossara Ynxra® (1862- ). 

An American rhetorician ami university dean, 
bom at Aurom, lU., where, after graduating 
from the University of Michigan in 1885, study- 
ing law, and being en^g^ in newspaper work, 
he wag principal of the high school (1888-90) . 
He taught for a year at the University of Michi- 
gan and then went to Ohio State University to 
be associate professor of rhetoric (1801-94), 
professor of rhetcaic and English literature 
(1804-1004), dean of the College of Arts, Phi- 
losophy, and Science (after 1901), and profes- 
sor oi English (after 1904). He also lectured 
at Oolumbm University in the summers of 1908 
and 1911. Besides contributions to various 
journals, Ms writings include: Burkes Conctli- 
ation Speech ( 1898 ) ; American Public Ad- 
dremm (1009) ; Pour Idylls of the King(\9 \\) ; 
Wmhmgton^ Webster, Lincoln (1911); Argu- 
mentation and Debate (1911). In collaboration 
with Fred N. Scott he also wrote Paragraph 
Writing (1893); Composition-Rhetoric (1897); 
Elementary English Compos%tiQn (1900); Com- 
position-Literature (1902), and with Silas B. 
Tobey, English Grammar, Designed for Intensi- 
fying the Study of English Grammar in Gram- 
vmr Grades (1913). 

BEH'ISIE, Joseph (1768-1812). An Ameri- 
can Journalist, born in Boston, Mass. He grad- 
uated at Harvard in 1790, studied law at 
Charlestown, N. H., and was admitted to the 
bar. From 1795 he devoted himself mainly to 
literature and journalism. He edited the Farm- 
ers Weekly Museum, in Walpole, N. H., one of 
the drst experiments in departmental journal- 
ism. He attained considerable reputation also 
as an essayist through The Lay Preacher (1796) , 
In 1798 Dennie was nominated for Congress, but 
was defeated, and afterward went to Philadel- 
phia as private secretary to Timothy Pickering, 
then Secretary of State (1709). Here he edit^ 
The United States Gazette and afterward estab- 
lished and conducted until his death The Port- 
folio (1801). This weekly became a monthly in 
1806 and enjoyed high reputation. Its contrib- 
utors includ^ Brockden Brown and J. Q. Adams. 
Dennie wrote under the pseudonym of Oliver Old 
School, and he perform^ some service in keep- 
ing the caup of letters alive in America at a 
very gloomy period. His Addisonian composi- 
tions have long remained \mread, but his Port- 
folio is of considerable value to students of the 
peri<wi. 

Fbedebio ShepaM) (1850- ). 

An American surgeon, bom in Newark, N. J. 
After graduating from Yale University in 1872 
and from Bellevue Hospital Medical College 
(New York University) in 1874, he studied also 
in England at the Eoyal College of Surgeons, by 
which he was elected a fellow in 1899. He be- 
came ^sulHng surgeon to several hospitals in 
New York and vicinity, and from 1898 to 1910 
he served as professor of surgery in Bellevue 
Hospital Medi^ College. In 1894 he was presi- 
dent of the American Surgical Asswiation. He 
edited the System of Surgery (4 vols., 1895-06), 

DENNIS, James BHEP4m> (1842-1014). An 


American Rresbyterian mmsionary. He was 
born at Newark, N. J„ gradimted at Princeton 
College in 1863 and The<d(^fcal Seminary m 
1867, and was missionary in Syria frmn 1868 
to 1891, during which time he was principal 
and professor of theology in the theological 
seminary in Beyrout (1873--01). Besides sev- 
eral theolc^ical treatises in Arabic, he published 
Foreign Missions after a Century (New York, 
1893) ; the very elaborate work, Christian Mis- 
sions and Social Progress (vol. i, 1897; vol. ii, 
1899; vol. iii, 1906) ; Centennud Survey of For- 
eign Missions (1902); and The New Horoscope 
of Missions (1908). He was also Joint editor 
of a World Atlas of Christian Missions (1911). 

DENNIS, John (1657-1734). An English 
critic and dramatist. He was born in London 
and graduated at Cambridge in 1679. After 
further study and foreign travel he devoted him- 
self to literature. His play, Liberty Asserted 
(1704), was received with some favor. He was 
best known, however, as a political and critical 
pamphleteer and satirist. He is one of the best- 
abu^ men in English literature. Swift lam- 
poon^ him, and Pope assailed him in the Essay 
on Criticism, and finally “damned him to ever- 
lasting fame” in the Dunciad. Of his critical 
writings, the chief is The A dvancement and Ref- 
ormation of Modem Poetry (1701). Consult 
H. G. Paul, J ohn Dermis : His Life and Criticism 
(New York, 1911). 

DENNIS, Louis Munboe (1863- ). An 

American chemist, born in Chicago. He gradu- 
ated from the University of Michigan (Ph.B., 
1885; B.S., 1886) and after further study abroad 
returned to teach chemistry at Cornell Univer- 
sity. There he was advanced to a professorship 
in 1900 and to be head of the department of 
chemistry in 1903. Besides contributions to 
American and German chemical journals, he 
translated Walther HempePs Methods of Gas 
Analysis (1902; new ed., 1913) and wrote Chem- 
ical Problems in Inorganic Chemistry (1890); 
Elementary Chemistry (1902) and Laboratory 
Manual of Elementary Chemistry (1902), with 
Frank W. Clarke; Manual of Qualitative Analy- 
sis (1902; rev. ed., 1912), with Theodore 
Whittelsey. 

DENNIS, William Cullen (1878- ). 

An American lawyer, bom at Richmond, Ind. 
He graduated from Earlham College in 1896 
and from Harvard Law School in 1901. Al- 
though admitted to the bar, he did not for some 
years take up the practice of law, but taught 
this subject at the University of Illinois (1902- 
04), Stanford University (1904-05), Columbia 
(adjunct professor, 190.5-^6), and George Wash- 
ington University (professor, 1906-09). From 
1906 to 1910 he was also assistant solicitor of 
the United States Department of State; he rep- 
resented the United States in the matter of the 
Venezuela Arbitration, before The Hague Tri- 
bunal (1909-10) and in the Chamizal Arbitra- 
tion with Mexico, before the International 
Boimdary Commission (1910-11); and he act^ 
as secretary to the Chief Justice of the Unit^ 
States in the Panama-Costa Rica Boundary Ar- 
bitration. He took up private law practice in 
1911 at Washington, D, C. 

DEN'TSnSON. A villa^ in Tuscarawas 
Co., Ohio, 100 miles northeast of Columbus, on 
the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. 
Louis Eailrosm and on the Panhandle Ohio Canal 
(Map: Ohio, Hi). The village contains a hos- 
pital and public library and has railway work- 
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shops sad ©ftwer-pipe works. tJader the Ohio 
«8de la 190® ^werameat of Denali^a Is 
T€®ts^ hi a mayor aad a ua!eaB»erid eoaaeiL 
Fop., 1900, 8763; 1910, 4M8. 

WAX.Tm (1669- ). Aa 

Am^tma l^tia scholar, born at Saline, Mich. 
He ^aduat^ in 1893 from the XJniversity of 
where, after studying at the UniTer- 
sity of Bona and at the American School of 
Classical Studies, Rome, he was instructor 
(1897-09) and Junior professor of Latin (1902- 
10). He also held professorships at Oberlin 
College (18^9-19(^) and at the American 
School of Classical Studies, Rome (1908-09). 
In 1910 he became professor of Latin and Greek 
at Swarthmore College. Besides revising Kel- 
sey^s Topical Outhne of Latvn Literature (1899) 
and Frieze’s VirgiTs JBnetd (1902), he is co- 
author with John C. Rolfe of A Junior Latin 
Book (1898; rev. ed., 1911), and he also edited 
Livtft Book /, and Selections from Books II— X 
(1908). 

DEHinSOH, William, Jr. (1815-82). An 
American politician. He was ^rn in Cincin- 
nati, graduated at Miami University in 1835, 
and practiced law until 1848, when he was 
elected to the State Legislature. He was Gov- 
ernor of Ohio from 1860 to 1862 and in answer 
to a call for 11,000 troops raised more than 
30,000. From 1864 until his resignation in 
1866 he was Postmaster-General in the cabinets 
of Presidents Lincoln and Johnson. One of the 
earliest prominent politicians who joined the 
Republican party, in 1864 he was chairman of 
the Republican National Convention. He was 
a benefactor of Dennison University (Granville, 
Ohio) . 

DEH'NY, Sib Abchtbald (1860- ). A 

British marine engineer, born in Dumbarton, 
and educated there, at the Ecole f’antonal 
of Lausanne, and the Royal Naval College, 
Greenwich. He worked in the Leven shipyard 
and in 1883 joined the firm of William Denny 
& Brothers, prominent at Dumbarton since the 
middle of the century He is an influential 
member of the Institution of Naval Arelnteets 
and served on important committees of the 
British Corporation for the Registration of 
Shipping. He wrote professional papers for the 
Institution of Naval Architects 

DEHKY, George Hutcheson (1870- ). 

An American Latin scholar and university presi- 
dent, bom in Hanover Co., Va. He graduated 
from Hampden-Sidney College in 1891 and re- 
ceived the degree of Ph.D. from the University 
of Virginia in 1896, was professor of Latin and 
German at Hampden-Sidney for three years, 
and was then called to Washington and Lre 
University to be professor of Latin, acting presi- 
dent, and (1902-11) president. In 1911 he 
became president of the University of Alabama. 
He was president of the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Preparatory Schools (1905) 
and of the Cooperative Educational Association 
of Virginia (1903-12) and chairman of the 
Virginia State Board of Charities and Correc- 
tions (1908-11). He was also chosen (1905) a 
tnuitee of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching. He edit^ Cicero’s Let- 
ters (1901), cmitributed *‘The South in the 
Building of the Nation” in the Library of South- 
ern Literature^ and wrote yfcc Subjunctive Se- 
quence after Adjective and Substantive Predi- 
cates and Phrases (1896). 

HEHOH, de-ndN' Dominique Vivant, Baron 
V oL. VI. — 44 
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(1747-1825), A Fnench dmfteawa, art 
lecfter, and writer. He wimi heom at Givry , wmx 
Ch9lims-sur-^^ne, J«b, 4, 1747 , and 
to Paris. While ^udyii^ law, he wrote 
sively, studied drawii^ witli Noil Halli, a*td 
became a great favorite in aristocratic so*ci^». 
Ixiuis XV made him an attacbd to the embassy 
at St. Petersburg and afterwards Ambassador 
to Switzerland. Here he repmt^ly visited Vol- 
taire at Ferney and pain^ his portrait and 
made the drawing **IMje6ner do Ferney** after 
which the well-known print was en^aved. 
During his seven years’ stay with the Fr«ftch 
embassy in Naples he collected works of art, 
reproduced the old masters, etebed pwteaite 
of his contemporaries, and in conjunction with 
the Abbi Saint-Non published the Foimgo pit- 
toresque de Naples et de Sidle (1788). He 
returned to France during the Revolution and 
was saved from the guillotine by the painter 
David, for whom in gratitude he etched the 
**Oath of the Jeu de Paume,” He was chosen 
by Napoleon to accompany the exp^ition to 
Egypt in the capacity of a savant and in 18C^ 
published his Voyage dans la Basse et la Haute 
Egypt€f the engravings of which are very cor- 
rect. Napoleon made him inspector general of 
museums, in which capacity he showed great 
ability. He accompanied the Emf^ror on 
various subsequent expeditions and . suggested 
to him what art treasures of the conquers! 
cities would be most suitable for the Louvre. 
After the restoration of the Bourbons he was 
dismissed from his office. The remaining years 
of his life were occufiied in arranging his pri- 
vate collection and designing the illustrations for 
a history of art the text of which was furnished 
by Amaury Duval and published in 4 vote, 
(1829), under the title Monuments des arts du 
dessin chez les peuples tant anciens que mod- 
ernes, Denon himself executed more than 300 
etchings, which were published in L*(Euvre 
originate de Tivant Denon (1872-73) with In- 
troduction by La Prizetere. He designed most 
of the Napoleonic medals and coins and was 
one of the first to introduce lithography into 
France. 

DB'NOTA'TION (from Lat. denotare^ to 
mark out, from de -f nota, mark). In logic, 
the group of objects of any one of which any 
term with a definite meaning can be predicated. 
Thus, every individual horse, past, present, and 
to come, IB part of the denotation of the term 
"horse.” Denotation and connotation (q.v.) 
are said to vary inversely, because, in general, 
with the increase of attributes in the connota- 
tion, the objects in the denotation are reduced. 
The number of bay horses is smaller than the 
number of horses in general; but the number 
of qualities connoted by "bay horse” is larger 
than that connoted by "horse.” A partimlar 
color is included in the former counotetion 
which is not included in the latter. Synonyms 
of denotation are extension, sphere, breadth. 
See Logic. 

P^NOtJEMENT, arnM^mfiN' (Pr., an un- 
knotting). In fietimi, a term generally applied 
to the termination or catastrophe of a play or 
romance. More strictly speaking, it designate 
the train of circumstances unraveling the plot 
and hastening the catastrophe. A ctenome- 
ment in a novel or play should follow naturally 
from the plot withtout being so obvious m to 
be easilv anticipated. 

BENS, Peter (1690-1775). A Roman Catho- 





lie tlieol<^i^ at Boeoi, In Bet^nni. He 
was In at MeeMin fnr 12 years 

Mid {iraiidei^ of tlie Ooil^ of H^ldin for ^ 
ywi^ (173d-7§|. fie mm also eanon, p^lt€»i> 
tiMy, synodieal ©tammer, and ardb]^!^ of St. 
KomWd’s— -the metropcditen chnim at Meeh* 
lia. l!he work by wMeh he Is best known is 
tte Tfwolopia Mor&Ms et DogmaUm <new ed., 
8 vols., Dublin, 1832 ) , publisli^ under his name 
in 1777. It is a systematie exposition and de- 
fense — ^in the form of a cat^Msm — of every 
point of ethies and doctrine maintained by Ro- 
man Catholics and has been extensively adopted 
as a textbocfe in their eoUeges. The casuistical 
parts of the work have been severely criticized 
by Protestant moralists and were translated in 
a oondeiwed form by J. F. Berg < Philadelphia, 
1840). 

DBH'SWTir. See ^ecifio Gbavity; Mom- 
CULES — ^MOLECTOAK WEIGHTS J VaPOR. 

DEHT, FiMfflBicK 'fiftACY (1820-92). An 
American soldier, born in White Haven, Mo. 
He graduated at West Point in 1843, was as- 
signed as brevet second lieutenant to the Sixth 
Infantry, served in the Southern campaign dur- 
ing the Mexican War, and was brevetted first 
lieutenant and captain for gallant and meri- 
torious conduct at Contreras and Churubusco 
and at Molino del Rey respectively. He served 
for 16 years on frontier duty, taking part in 
the Yakima expedition, and in 1863 was pro- 
moted to be major and was stationed in New 
York to suppress anticipated riots. In 1865 
he was brevetted brigadier general of volunteers 
and in 1866 was made brigadier general of vol- 
unteers. In 1873 he served on the staff of the 
general in chief. He commanded Fort Trum- 
bull, Conn., in 1875 and the post of St. Augus- 
tine in 1881. He retired in 1883. His sister 
Julia married his West Point classmate U. S. 
Grant and became the mother of Frederick 
Dent Grant. 

DENT, John Charles (1841-87). A Cana- 
dian journalist and historian. He was bom at 
Kendal, England, was brought by his parents 
to Ontario during infancy, and was educated 
at the public schools. He studied law and was 
called to the bar in 1865, but after practicing 
his profession for a brief period went to Eng- 
land and became an editorial writer on the 
Dmlp Telegraph. In 1867 he returned to 
America and did newspaper work in Boston for 
three years and in 1870 went to Toronto to 
Join the editorial staff of the 01o6e. He relin- 
quished journalism after a few years to devote 
himself to historical investigation. His works 
are; The Canadian Portrait Gallery (1880), 
a series of biographical and historical studies 
which he edited and mostly wrote; The Last 
Forty Tears: Canada since the Union of ISJ^l 
(1881); Rev. Henry Scadding: .4 Memorial 
Volume (1884) ; The Story of the Upper 
Rebellion (188^86). In literary s^le, group- 
ing of events,^ and political analysis DenPs 
books are a distinct advance beyond histories 
of Cpada previously published in English. His 
writing is brilliant, lucid, forceful; his method 
such as to l^ve a clear and abiding sense of 
the relative importance of different phases of 
Canadian devd^ment. He was a painstaking 
and ^mrcientious investigator, fearless in his 
eonclusiims, and Ms treatment of the poHti- 
eal crises brtwren 1841 and 1880 is, on the 
whole, impartial. This cbm scarrely be said 
of his estimate of ^e two leading characters in 


the Upper Canada Bebdlkm of 1837-38. He 
was biased s^g^iast William Dyon Mackemde 
(q.v.) and unduly praised John Rolph (q.v.) ; 
neveitheleM the mmm fmtvam and ie»ues of 
tl^t contentious period are faithMly drituMted. 
Consult: Marquis, ^'English-Caaadian Litera- 
ture,” in Camda and its Provmees, voL vi 
(Toronto, 1914); Casgrain, “Etude critique,” 
in Tramactums of the Royal Society of Canada 
(Ottawa, 1884) ; King, The Other Side of the 
Story of the Upper Camadian Rebellion (To- 
ronto, 1886). 

DEN'^AL FOB^lCUXiA. A formal statement 
of the number and arrangement of the t^th. 
See Teeth. 

DEN^AIS (Neo-Lat. dentalis, from Lat. 
dens, tooth). A name given to sounds formed 
or pronounced against or near the front upper 
teeth with the tip or front of the tongue, such 
as d, t, thf ly or n. This term is very imperfect, 
as the teeth bear no important part in the pro- 
duction of the sounds in question and some- 
times, as in the English pronunciation of I and 
n, no part at all. For this reason phoneticians 
attempt often to avoid the term, substituting 
lingual, tongue point, lateral (for 1), or the 
like. 

DENTA'TUS, Manitjs ChjEius. A Roman 
eminent for his warlike exploits and the repub- 
lican simplicity of his life. In his first consul- 
ship he triumphed over the Saranites and the 
Sabines (290 b.c.) ; by defeating the Samnites 
he ended a war that had lasted 50 years. Dur- 
ing his second consulship (275) he defeated 
Pyrrhus, near Beneventum, and drove him from 
Italy, In 272 he became censor. ' On one occa- 
sion a Sabine embassy, sent to his farm with 
gifts, found him roasting turnips at the hearth. 
Rejecting the gifts, he declared that he pre- 
ferred rather to rule those possessing gold than 
himself to possess it. It was he who, to drain 
the Valley of Reate, dug the canal from Lake 
Velinus to the river Nera, where it falls in the 
well-known cascade of Terni (q.v.). Pliny, 
Eistoria NaturaUs, 7, 68, says his cognomen 
(q.v.) “Dentatus” was due to the fact that 
when he was born his teeth were already grown. 

DEN'TICE (Lat. dentias, a kind of sea fish; 
from dens, tooth, on account of its voracious- 
ness ) . A fish of the genus Dentex, family Spa- 
ridse (sea breams, etc.), having a deep, com- 
pressed body and generally perchlike form; a 
single dorsal fin, the anterior rays of which are 
spinous; scaly cheeks, and large canine teeth. 
One species {Dentex vulgaris), “dentix” of the 
ancient Romans, abounds in the Mediterranean 
and attains 20 to 30 pounds* weight. It is ex- 
cessively voracious, devouring other fishes, but 
is itself in much request as an article of human 
food, and great numbers are taken in southern 
Italy and in Dalmatia and the Levant, where 
it is a considerable article of commerce, being 
cut in pieces and packed in barrels with vinegar 
and snices as well as 'served fr^h. 

DENTIFitlCB, d§n'ti-fris (Lat. dentifH- 
cium, tooth powder, from dens, tooth -f frimre, 
to rub), .^v substance, generally a powder, 
which is emnloyed as an aid in cleaning the 
teeth. Charcoal and cuttlefish-bone powder are 
useful as detergents; chalk, as a soft powder; 
and pumice, as a hard, gritly substimce fcY 
occasional use, when tibe teeth are more than 
ordinarily discolored. Catechu, cinchona, and 
rhatany are employed to give astringeney to 
the t<K>th powder; myrrh, to impart odor; and 
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Im^ to m i^or. 

Commm i»lt» eream of tartar, pho^ate of 
soda, «i4 snlpltato of potash are oeoimi^ally 
«s^; and where the breath has an impleasant 
odor, toe additicm of four parts of bl^ushing 
powte (chloride of lime) to 1(M) of the tooth 
powder remove the fetid character of the 
bi^ath and also tends to whiten the teeth. An 
excsellent month wash may be prepared by add- 
to a tumblerful of water 10 or 15 drops 
of a mixture containing e<pial parts of carlKdic 
acid and essence of peppermint. 

(lat. dmticulus, dim. of dens, 
tooth). A series of small blocks, arranged in 
a row cltmely ^rried, especially under the 
corona in a cla^ical wmice. They are used in 
the Greek Ionic and Corinthian orders and by 
the Romans also in the Denticulated Doric, Co- 
rinthian, and Comp(»ite’ orders. See Ent^^jbIjA- 

TUBE. 

DENTINE, d&n'tln (Fr., from Lat. dene, 
Eng. tooth). The tissue forming the principal 
mass of the teeth. It is a modification of osse- 
ous tissue, but differs from this in structure 
and chemical composition. Microscopical ex- 
amination shows numerou# minute branching 
tubules embedded in a dense intertubular sub- 
stance and opening into the cavity of the tooth, 
which contains the pulp. Externally the 
crown of the tooth is covered by a thin layer 
of enamel, which is extremely hard and 
compact. 

DENTIROSTBES, d§n't!-r6s'trez (pi. of Neo- 
Lat. denUrostns, from Lat. dens, Eng. tooth 
-f rostrum, beak, bill). A term no longer in 
use, formerly designating an artificial group 
of birds, mostly insectivorous, having a notch 
and “tooth” in the margin of the upper 
mandible. 

DEN'TISTBY. The science of diseases or 
lesions of the teeth and adjacent organs, and 
the art of making and inserting appliances for 
the correction of loss, deformity, injury, or mal- 
position of those organs. The two main 
branches of dentistry are prosthetic or mechan- 
ical dentistry, sometimes called prostho- 
dontia, and operative or surgical dentistry. 
It is not easy to draw a distinct line of demar- 
cation between these two branches, for much 
of the work considered to be in the province 
of the operative department is really prosthetic 
or mechanical and vice versa. Prosthesis in its 
surgical sense has been defined to be “the ad- 
dition of an artificial part to supply a defect 
of the body.” Many of the conditions about 
the mouth which call for treatment require 
on the part of the dentist an intimate knowl- 
edge of both branches, and the treatment is 
both prosthetic and operative. The operation 
of filling teeth, and also the insertion of in- 
lays, although generally considered as belong- 
ing to the department of operative dentistry, 
are to a certain extent prosthetic, since they 
supply artificial substitutes for lost natural 
parts. Under the head of operative dentistry 
come also the operations of extracting teeth, 
implantation, replantation, transplantation (see 
below), removal of deposits from about the 
teeth, and the treatment of the various diseases 
or injuria of the dental orpins or their sur- 
roundings. The making of artificial dentores, 
crowns, bridgework, obturators, and artificial 
vela is prostoetic; but tbe adjustment of such 
appliances, or perhaps the preliminai^ tr^t- 
ment, may req^wre no small amount of surgical 


knowledge and drill, ^le itotirt 

mimt dbo to a mrimit be 

an oral suigeon, in that he may ibemt 

smae of the cudinary dieses or in^ud^ whtdi 
may affect toe mouth or nByriUai^ bMi€». The 
corr€«tioii of irieg«iyriri«i of to^ and the 
making of appliances for toe purpose are largdy 
mechanical, and for toat tmmm usually dassed 
under the head of prosthetic dentid;ry. Strictly 
speaking, however, the operation is wot a pros- 
thetic one, and many prefer to da4m this as a 
third branch or subdivision of d^tlstiy, calling 
it orthodontia, and the opemtor an ortoodontist. 

As a distinct profession, dentistry has only 
develcped during the pi^t century. Prior to 
that period, so far as we can determine it ex- 
isted only as a somewhat unimportant branch 
of the healing art; and some of the operations 
now considerOT to belong only to the domain of 
dentistry were then perfonned by the medical 
practitioner, or perhaps by a>me artiaan who 
made claim to a certain amount of proficiency 
in the performance of such operations. The 
time is not so long passed since it was not 
nnusual for tbe barber or blacksmith to ex- 
tract teeth and to receive a fee therefor, nor 
since it was customary for the silversmith or 
jeweler to make artificial dentures. 

Certain branches of dentistry were practiced 
long before toe modem profession came into 
existence, and dental operations were performed 
early in the history of civilized nations. The 
wearing of false teeth must have been common 
in Rome in the time of Martial, who fre- 
quently ridicules them. One couplet runs; 

“ False teeth and hair flaunts Laeiia shaaiel(»sly, 

But not false eyes, for these she cannot buy.” 

The Romans probably acquired their dental 
knowledge from the Etruscans, and the Etrus- 
cans and Greeks from the Egyptians. Speci- 
mens of dental work in the shape of natural 
teeth bound together with gold, or artificial 
teeth of ivory, bone, wood, or stone, attached to 
the natural ones by means of cord, or gold or 
silver bands or ligatures, have been found in 
the jaws of mummies, which were probably 
buried 600 or 600 years before the Christian 
era; but, so far as we know at present, there 
are no authentic examples of tooth filling of 
equal antiquity. In writings upon the subject 
of dentistry the statement is not infrequently 
made that teeth of mummies have been found 
filled with gold. But, according to the re- 
searches of Van Mater and others, the truth of 
such statements is certainly to be qtwstioned. 
Van Mater, who had unusually good opportuni- 
ties for archseolo^cal investigation, asserts that 
in his careful study of the teeth of many of 
the remains taken directly from excavations of 
ancient tombs in Italy, and also of the teeth 
of mummies in various museums and private 
conditions, he was unable to find a single ex- 
ample of a gold filling in such teeth. The re- 
sults of his investigations seem to show that 
cases hitherto supposed to be examples of gold 
filling were nothing more or less than 
mens of bridgework, or perhaps the banding 
of teeth with gold for the support of loose ones 
or to hold artificial teeth in place. Many of 
the specimens found were so covered with the 
accumulated dust of centuries that it was im- 
possible, before removing some of that accumu- 
lation, to Ml whether they were eammples of 
gold fillings in the teetfi or gold hands about 
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the t^h. It is well known <&at the 
orders of Bgfptinns often mns^ the mamniiai 
of theif deeeas^ M^ds and telftitires to be 
lairishiy dee^n^ with paint and gilding, and 
in sereml instanoes the snpp<^^ gold lllir^s 
in the months cd Egjptian nmminies hawe^ on 
mei^ scratohing with a knife, prowed to be 
nothing but miperdeial gilding cat the natural 
teeth. 

Befercnces to dental opemtions are found in 
the writinip of Hcarodotus a^ Hippocrates in 
the fifth <»Btnry b,c. Aristotle wrote on this 
subject about 350 b.c., and Heraclides of Taren- 
tum, Herophilus, and Erasistratus are recorded 
as dental operators three centuries before our 
era. Accordirg to tbe writing of C. Aurelinus, 
Erasistratus deposited iu the temple of the 
Belphlan Apollo a leaden “odontogogue” (for- 
ceps), “to prove tibtat t<w»ly] those teeth ought 
to be removed which are loose or relaxed, and 
for which a leaden instrument will suffice.” 
Oelsus, who lived about 100 b.c., was the first 
to reewnmend the use of the file in the mouth, 
saying that the points of a decayed tooth, which 
hurt the tongue, should be removed with an 
iron file. Horace (65 to 8 b.c.), Ovid (43 b.c. to 
17 or 18 A.D.), Martial (c.43-l04 a.d.), already 
quoted, and other of the ancient Greek and Latin 
poets, allude in their writings to artificial teeth, 
as does Cicero. The further history of dentistry 
is meagre and uncertain. Before the invention of 
printing the methods of recording and trans- 
mitting knowledge were so laborious and ex- 
pensive that only matters of great importance 
were transcribed, while other matters, of lesser 
importance, were transmitted and preserved only 
by word of mouth. Thus, the early history of 
the profession is imperfect and uncertain. The 
oldest printed b<x)k known to dental biblicg- 
raphy is one dated 1532, printed in German by 
Peter Jordan and containing extracts or quo- 
tations from the works of Galen, Avicenna, 
Mesua, Cornelius, Pliny, and others. This book 
was written for lay readers by an anonymous 
writer, and iu the chapter treating of decay 
of the teeth the author, quoting from Mesua, 
advises, as one method of treatment, first to 
scratch and clean with a fine chisel, knife, file, 
or any other suitable instrument, the parts at- 
tacked, and then to fill the cavity with gold 
leaves for the preservation of the remaining 
parts of the tooth. If this quotation is re- 
liable, the operation of filling teeth with gold 
must have been known more than 1000 years 
ago. Galen (150 a.d.) treated the subject of 
the teeth more extensively than any other of 
the ancient authors, and his writings on that 
topic were the best up to the time of Fallopius, 
Eustachius, and Ambroise Pare in the sixteenth 
century. Fauchard wrote on dentistry in 1728, 
and Bourdet in 1757. John Hunter in 1771 
published his Treatise on the "Natural History 
of the Human Teeth, and in 1778 A Practical 
Treatise on diseases of the Teeth, as a supple- 
ment to Ms former work. Not being a dental 
qtecialisf^ however, he wrote anatomically and 
philc^ophieally rather than practically. Woo- 
lendale’s Practical Obs&rvations on the Human 
Teeth was published in London in 1783. Blake 
wrote <m dentistey in 1798 or 1801. Since the 
be^ning of tbe nineteenth century a consider- 
able amount of original research has been car- 
ried on in all branches of dental science, and 
a large and increasing number of teeati^ 
have been devoted to dentistry exclusively. 


Histotogy a&d BeToI{}|uiie 2 }.t. Tbe mi^o- 
^ope has done much to improve the practice 
of modem dentistry. Leeuweaahwk was the 
first to give an intelligent idea of the M^o- 
l<^cal structure of tte teeth (e.l682). Tbe 
main work, however, on the embryolcgy, Ms- 
tology, and patholc^ of the t^h was done 
during the nineteenth century. The first la- 
tional theory of the evolution of the teeth was 
advanced by Goodsir in 1837, In 1860 Robin 
and Magitot brought forth a better theory in 
regard to the mode of development of the t^h, 
and their theory, with very little modification, 
is accepted at the present time. See Teeth. 

Artificial Dentures. Prior to the discovery 
of the method of making porcelain teeth the 
dentist made use of human teeth, animal teeth 
(those of cattle and^ she^), hippopotamus 
tusks, elephant and other ivories, and beme. 
The human and animal teeth were fastened in 
the mouth by ligatures of gold or silver wire, 
unbleached thread, sea grass, or silkworm gut. 
The hippopotamus or elephant ivory, or the 
common bone, was carved in single teeth or 
blocks, and perhaps in the shape of full or 
partial dentures, ||» replace the lost natural 
teeth. The objections to this method of restora- 
tion were the difficulty of getting accurate 
adaptetion in the mouth and the tendency, be- 
cause of the porosity of the material, to ab- 
sorb moisture, to become offensive, and ulti- 
mately to decay. The use of porcelain as a 
material for artificial teeth was first proposed 
by Fauchard in 1728; but the manufacture of 
porcelain teeth was first actually begun by 
Duchateau, a French chemist, assisted by Du- 
bois, a dentist of Paris, somewhere between 
1774 and 1776. The date of the introduction 
of metal bases in prosthetic dentistry is not 
definitely known. It is believed, however, that 
gold was the first metal used as a base for 
artificial teeth, and that Dr. Gardette, of Phil- 
adelphia, was the first to use the gold base in 
this country, in or before 1787. Among the 
other metals which have been used as bases for 
artificial dentures are silver, platinum, alumi- 
num, tin, and various metallic alloys; but at 
the present time gold and platinum are the only 
metals in general use for that purpose. Gutta- 
percha as a base was introduced in England by 
Edwin Trueman about 1851. In 1851, also, 
Nelson Goodyear discovered a method of mak- 
ing a hard rubber compound, since named vul- 
canite, and in 1855 Charles Goodyear, Jr., ob- 
tained a patent in England for making a dental 
plate of hard rubber, in which the teeth were 
secured before the compound was vulcanized. 
Rose pearl, a preparation of collodion, was next 
experimented with as a base, but, owing to the 
difficulty of manipulating it and to its lack of 
durability, it fell into disuse. Celluloid was 
the next material tried, but, being more porous 
and less durable than vulcanite, it is seldom 
used at present. Porcelain and a combination 
of platinum and porcelain have been used as 
bases for artificial dentures. Porcelain alone 
did not come into general use because of the 
difficulty of manufacture, brittleness, and danger 
of shrinkage or warping during the process of 
firing. The combination of porcelain and plat- 
inum (continuous gum) is made as follows; 
A base of platinum is swaged to fit the mouth, 
the artificial teeth are lined with metal and 
soldered to the platinum base ; a porcelain 
body of the prcq»er shade is next molded about 
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neciQB syod root fiortlffia of tbe artlfieial 
(oeih, m well m ,TipOB the e^oK^ed swfa^ of 
the plattntrai, and earned and c^ored to imi- 
tate the natural mneous n^mbrane of the 
month; the entire piece is then put in an oren 
and i^ked long ^Mnigh and often enoi^h to 
fuse the porcelain properly. This method of 
inserting artificial teetii is one of fhe best at 
our command, so far as beauty, cl^nlinesa, 
durability, and correct imitation of nature are 
concerned. 

Crown and l^dge Work. Modem bridge 
work {or the insertion of artificial teeth by 
means of bands, springs, or artificial crowns 
attached to the crowns or roots of natural 
teeth) is but a modification of methods pursued 
by the ancients many centuries before the 
Christian era. The use of bridges is not infre- 
quently carried to extremes, and bulky bridges 
are sometimes attached to teeth which are in- 
capable of bearing the strain for any length of 
time. Poorly made or improperly adapted 
bridges are frequently inserted and are prolific 
sources of pollution of the secretions of the 
mouth; and some eases of movable or im- 
movable bridges require considerable sacrifice 
of natural tooth structure, or perhaps devital- 
ization of the pulp, in order that the bridge 
may be properly adjusted. It is sometimes a 
difficult matter to determine the best means of 
restoration or prosthesis in these cases, but the 
conservative dentist will hesitate, and perhaps 
prefer a partial denture, rather than resort to 
the sacrifice of those tissues for the sake of 
introducing a bridge. 

Gold shell crowns, for the purpose of cover- 
ing teeth too badly broken down to be amenable 
to the operation of filling, are supposed to be 
of quite recent invention, but it is claimed that 
their use was sugge^^ted by M. Mouton, of 
Paris, as far back as 1746. It is said also that 
Mouton advised enamiding the exposed surfaces 
of such crowns. Gold crown work has been 
abused even more than bridge w'ork, and we 
frequently find gold crowns placed on the an- 
terior teeth to protect them when injured or 
diseased, or to serve as abutments for bridges 
when crowns of porcelain or porcelain-faced 
crowns would answer the purpose as well and 
be much more sightly. Many patients will in- 
sist on a dentist placing a gold cap or shell 
crown on a tooth, when a filling of some sort 
would be very much better and much more 
artistic. Fortunately the laity, as well as the 
dentist, are beginning to appreciate the enor- 
mity of this offense against good taste. 

FilHngs, etc. The filling of teeth is now 
sometimes called obturation. Before the intro- 
duction of gold lead foil was used as the ma- 
terial for filling teeth. Celsus (100 b.c.) is 
sometime referred to as the first to have ad- 
vised filling cavities in teeth; but the only 
reference to the subject in his works is his rec- 
ommendation to stuff with lead decayed and 
frail teeth that are to be retracted, in order 
that they may not break under the forceps. 
Tooth filling proper was, up to the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, practiced very sel- 
dom. The operation of filling ^th with gold 
was mentioned by Pauehard (died 1761). For 
y^rs gedd waa used in the form of thin foil or 
roUed gold of the noncohesive variety. Sponge 
or crystal gefid was introduced in 1846, but was 
little used until its application to dental pur- 
po^ was patent^ and its working quality 


In^roved hy A, Watt, at Utica, H, to 
I8fi3. In 1855 Dr. oi xm* 

ommended the use cohesive gold ler fliBug 

teeth, and this variety m mem at 
than any othw. The use of msdlet imm to 
filling teeth with gold was first 
by Dr, William H. A&ia^n, of Hew York. 
Platinum has been tried as a filling material, 
but was found to be too harsh and to have t06 
little ductility and plasticity to make it valu- 
able for that purpose. It is Miiiietinies vmA to 
combination with gold foil or roUted gidd for a 
filling exposed to severe streM. Bilmer is not 
used alone for fillings because of Ite tei^eney 
to oxidize and because of its stiffness and want 
of ductility. Tm, in the form of foil, has been 
used for filling teeth since 1783 and is still 
used for certain kinds of cavities. T^ advan- 
tages of tin are that it is soft, pliable, easily 
condensed and adapted to cavity walls, a poor 
conductor of heat, and, in eases of disintegra- 
tion, yields salts that seem to possess anti- 
septic properties. Yet ite softnej^, its almost 
complete lack of eoliesivenesa, its property of 
becoming discolored in the mouth, and its dis- 
int^ration under chemical and mechanical in- 
fluences, also constitute serious disadvantages. 

Owing to the difficulties in properly manipu- 
lating the simple metals in filling te^h, efforts 
were early made towards discovering some ma- 
terial of greater adaptability, and, as a result, 
W'e have tlie plastics so extensively used at the 
present day. The earliest of these materials 
were preparations of the gum resins, such as 
ethereal or alcoholic solutions of mastic, sanda- 
rac, damar, or copal. Then fusible metals were 
employed, until, in 1826 or thereabouts, Taveau, 
of Paris, introduced the use of amalgams. An 
amalgam is a combination of one or more 
metals with mercury, and that first tried was 
an amalgam of pure silver. The next amalgam 
to be used was one of coin silver. The amal- 
gams as made at present usually consist of a 
combination of three or more metals with mer- 
cury. Such amalgams, manipulated by im- 
proved modern methods, constitute the only 
plastics that can be considered as permanent 
filling materials. The other plastics used at 
present include: gutta-percha {introduced to 
1847-48); “Hill’s stopping” (a mixture of 
gutta-percha with harder materials) ; oxy- 
chloride of zinc (oxide of zinc, with a solution 
of zinc chloride) ; zinc phosphate (oxide of 
zinc, with a solution of phosphoric acid) ; oxy- 
phosphate of copper; aluminum phosphate; 
oxysulphate of zinc ; and other varieties of 
the cements. Each of these cements has its 
definite uses and advantages, but all have the 
disadvantage of serving only as temporary 
fillings. 

The filling of pulp canals in devitalized teeth 
was believed to have been introduced by May- 
nard and Baker, of Washington, D. C. It has 
been shown, however, that this (^ration was 
practiced by Bouidet and Fauchard, in Paris, 
as far back as the middle of the eighteenth 
century and, according to Bourdet, had been 
practiced by others many years before. The 
capping (covering over) of exposed pulps is 
said to have been first recommendi^ by Koecker, 
The dental engine, in its original form, was 
introduced by Dr. Morrison, of St. liouis, Mo., 
in 1846; in its various improved forms it has 
become one of the m€»t useful of dental ajp- 
pliances. The use of the rubber dam for me 
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piirp€«e lo&istare ifmm mTit^ 

during of fiUlBf te^li w&g -fin^ 

sw^^ted hy Dr. B, C. Itenutm, id New ¥ork, 
aod iMn innorAtion has bmi as great a horn to 
denitotiy a» the introduddon of the Eamarck 
bandage ha» b^ to siwgery. 

Xiilay Work. One of the latest innovations 
in tiw art of dentistry is inlay work, i.e., the 
nse of pli^s of porcelain, glass, gold, vnlcaniased 
rubber, and similar nuMt^iak, which are ce- 
mented into a tooth cavity in such form and 
shape as to fit it exactly. With the improved 
methods and materials for making porcelain 
inlays this mode of filling carious cavities is 
becoming more and more popular, and when 
perfected will undoubtedly cause the abolition of 
gold fillings in the anterior teeth. It may be 
interesting to obsmrre that inlays of green jade, 
laced in the teeth probably for ornamentaticm, 
ave been found in the ruins of Copan, Hondu- 
ras, and of Yucatan. 

Dses of Mectrlcity. Electricity has its prac- 
tical applications in dentistry as well as in the 
arts and is utilized not only for the control 
of various mechanical appliances employed by 
the operative and prosthetic dentist, but in 
the form of the electric mouth lamp,* the cata- 
phoric current, etc., is used for diagnostic and 
therapeutic purposes as well. Cataphoresis^ or 
the method of forcing drugs into the tissues by 
means of the galvanic current, was first pro- 
pose by Dr. B. W. Richardson as far back as 
1857, but has come into general use only within 
recent years. The X-rays, or Roent^n rays, 
are now put to practical use in dental as well 
as in general surgery and as a means of diag- 
nosis are sometimes of very great assistance. 
For the purpose of detecting unerupted or im- 
pacted teeth, abnormal growths on or about the 
teeth, imperfect root-canal fillings, resorption of 
roots, fractures of the jaw, or the presence of 
foreign bodies in the alveoli of the teeth, the 
X-rays are of great value and frequently 
utilized. 

Treatment of Xioose Teeth. The teeth fre- 
quently become loosened from their attach- 
ments in consequence of local or constitutional 
disturbances, and the treatment of this con- 
dition is still a somewhat knotty problem. 
When due to local causes, such as deposits of 
salivary calculus, or ordinary tartar, the treat- 
ment is principally local, and consists in first 
removing the deposits, getting the teeth as 
smooth as possible, and then adopting proper 
therapeutic and prophylactic measures, with a 
view to inducing a healthy condition of the 
soft tissues and preventing a return of the 
deposit. The constitutional cause, which is 
more often concerned than any other in bring- 
ing about the lowening of teeth, is the so-call^ 
*%outy” or “rheumatic” condition. In cases of 
this nature the treatment should be both local 
and constitutional or general. 

Beplaatatiou; Transplantatioii; Implanta- 
tion. Meplantiition, or the replacing of a natu- 
ral tooth in the socket from which it has been 
extracted or forced out, is, a very old operation, 
and ite definite history is unknown. Trans- 
plantaUan^ or the placing of a natural tooth in 
a natural socket other than the one it originally 
occupied, is al^ an old operation and was 
spoken ol by Ambroise Rar4 in the sixteenth 
century. In thte operatimi it was customary 
to usres a freddy extracted tooth from the mouth 
of one periKm and place it in the socket of a 


newly eartmeted tooth in the mouth of aaidher. 
In an advertisement iimert^.in a FhiladdpMa 
paper in 1784 Le Mayeur, a dmitist, i^ers two 
guineas ^eh for sound teeth to be obtained 
from “persons disposed to ^1 their front ^eth, 
or any erf them.” Impkwtationj which may INs 
defin^ to be the placing of a natural or arti- 
ficial tooth in an artificially prepared sock^, 
or the insertion of an artificial t^th in a nat- 
ural socket, was suggested by Dr. William 
Younger, of San Francisco, Cal., in 1886; but it 
is asserted that Bourdet, in 1780, advised a 
similar operation. In the P^body Museum, at 
Cambridge, Mass., there is a jaw, discovered in 
the ruins of Copan, Honduras, wherein is im- 
planted (in the socket of a left lower lateml 
incisor) an artificial tooth of carved stone, 
which from the amount of tartar on it would 
indicate a considerable amount of use in the 
mouth of the individual. The exact age of those 
ruins is unknown, but this specimen of im- 
plantation probably antedates Dr. Younger’s 
operation by about 1600 years. Experience has 
shown that implanted teeth are short-lived, so 
far as their usefulness goes. After a period 
varying from 2 to 10 or 12 years the implanted 
teeth almost invariably loosen and fall out, 
because of absorption of the roots when natural 
teeth are used, and incompatibility whmi arti- 
ficial roots are inserted. In many cases of im- 
plantation the operation is unsuccessful from 
the start, and no union is obtained; in others a 
slight attachment seems to occur between the 
tooth and alveolus, which gives out after a few 
weeks or months; while in a fair percentage of 
cases the teeth may become firmly attached and 
remain for several years. As a rule, they seldom 
remain longer than three or four years and are 
much shorter-lived than replanted or trans- 
planted teeth. 

Anaesthietics. The action and history of the 
use of anaesthetics may be found described in the 
general article Anaesthetic, and in a num- 
ber of special articles on the more important 
anaesthetic substances in use at present. Here 
it may be stated that, while chloroform and 
ether were much used in dentistry formerly, 
practically the only general anaesthetic employ^ 
by dentists at present is nitrous oxide, or 
“laughing gas.” The only local anaesthetic now 
used in dentistry to any extent is cocaine, which 
has almost entirely superseded the use of cold- 
producing volatile substances, like ordinary 
ether, ethyl chloride, or rhigolene. 

Orthodontia. Orthodontia, or the art of regu- 
lating or correcting malpositions of teeth, has 
recently developed into a distinct specialty, al- 
though some attention has been given to it by 
dentists ever since the latter part of the eight- 
eenth century. At the present time some opera- 
tors devote their whole attention to this branch 
of practice, and the results obtained by those 
who have the necessary mechanical ingenuity 
and diagnostic ability are extremely gratifying. 

Dentists. Woofendale, who came to America 
in 1766, seems to have been the first regular 
dental practitioner in the United States. Le- 
xnaire came to America probably in 1784. James 
Gardette, a native of Prance, began practice in 
the United States in 1781. He went to Phila- 
delphia in 1784 and continued in suceessful prac- 
tice there for 45 years. Josiah Flagg, who, as 
far as can now be accurately determumd, was the 
first demtist native to the United States, l^gan 
practice in 1782. He obtain*^ Ms kaowli^lge of 
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trera Ij^aaire, Ordemwoo^ 

&ther <rf iMe Joim Oreeirwood who uiia^ soils of 
arMfieial teett for Cfeorge Washii^tcm, was 
probably tbe first dentist in Boston. J(dia 
Greenwood and Ms younger brother, Clark, were 
in praetiee in New York about 1784. The in- 
CTeasii^ growth of the prof^ion since 1820 
is shown by the following figures: in 1820 there 
were about 100 dentists in the Unit^ States; in 
1872 the number had increased M 6000; in 1893 
the number was 13,500; in 1898, 18,000; in 1900 
the number in the United States and Canada 
was 26,500; in 1902 the United States and 
Canada had over 27,600 dentists, of which num- 
ber 16,390 were graduates of r^ular dental 
colleges. 

Idteratui^. L. and M. Greenbaum, A Prac- 
tical Treatise upon the General Practice of 
D^tistry (New York and London, 1912) ; 
Richardson, A Practical Treatise on Mechanical 
D^tistry, ed. by Warren (Philadelphia, 1900) ; 
Kirk, American Text-Book of Operative Den- 
tistry (ib., 1911) ; Dexter, History of Dental and 
Oral Science in America (ib., 1876) ; Brownell, 
Anatomy and Htsiology of the Mouth and Teeth 
(2d ed., ib., 1902) ; Burchard, T ext- Book of Den- 
tal Pathology (2d ed., ib., 1914) ; Jackson, 
*‘Orthod<}ntva and Orthopedics of the Face” (ib., 
1904); Lischer, Principles and Methods of Or- 
thodontics (ib., 1912); Guerini, A History of 
Dentistry (ib., 1909). See Teeth. 

DENTI'TION. See Teeth. 

DEN'TON. A city and the county seat of 
Denton Co., Tex., 35 miles north by east of 
Fort Worth, on the Missouri, Kansas, and Texas 
and the Texas and Pacific railroads (Map: 
Texas, D 3). It is the seat of the North Texas 
State Normal College and the College of In- 
dustrial Arts, and it contains a sanitarium. 
Denton trades extensively in cotton, wheat, com, 
and cattle. The water works, electric-light 
plant, and sewage system are owned by the 
municipality. Denton was first settled in 1857 
and incorporated in 1868. Pop., 1900, 4187; 
1910, 4732. 

DENTON (Danetown). A manufacturing 
and coal-mining town in Lancashire, England, 
2y2 miles southwest of Ashton. It owns re- 
munerative municipal gas works. Reservoirs of 
1,860,000,000 gallons’ capacity, which supply 
water for Manchester, are within the township. 
Pop, 1901, 14,934; 1911, 16,880. 

D’ENTRECASTEAUX ISLANDS, dllN'tr*- 
khsW (named in honor of their discoverer, 
Joseph Antoine d’Entrecasteaux) , A group of 
islands, about 10 miles off the east coast of New 
Guinea, lying in lat, 10® S. (Map: East India 
Islands, J 2). They consist of three large 
islands, viz., Ferguson, Nonnanby, and Good- 
enough, and a number of islets, with a total 
area of about 1200 square miles. They are 
very mountainous, some peaks attaining the 
height of 7000 feet. Extinct volcanoes and hot 
springs are found on Ferguson Island. Tin and 
traces of gold have been discovered. In 1885 
the group became a part of the administrative 
dependency of British New Guinea, which, by 
proclamation in 1906, was renamed the Territory 
of Papua. The inhabitants are Papuans. 

DEN'UDA'TION. See Eeosiox. 

DEN'tTER. The capital of Colorado, the 
county seat of Denver County, and the largest 
cily between the Missouri River and the Pacific 
Ocean. It is situated at the junction of the 
SouUi Platte River and CJherry C5r^k, 2025 miles 


from New Ym^ Ci^ and 145T mil^ ^ 
Francisco, in lat. 39® 47' N., loi^. W. 
(Map: Colorado, E 2). It is one of the most 
important extras in the West, Among 

the numerous lines entering the ci^ are the At« 
chison, Topdea, and Santa re, the fthic^, Bur- 
lington, and Quincy, the Chicago, Rock Island, 
and Pacific, tihe Colorado Midland, the Ihmver 
and Rio Grande, the Missouri Pacific, the Union 
Pacific, the Colorado and Southern, and the Den- 
ver, Northwestern, and Pacific. The city is mag- 
nificently situated at an altitude exactly 1 mile 
above sea level and within 15 mile^ of the eastern 
base of the Rocky Mountains. Owing to the 
remarkable clearness of the atmosphere, a stretch 
of 200 miles of the mountains is discernible from 
north to south almost every day of the year. 
Denver has a dilmate peculiarly mild Snd 
adapted to people suffering with pulmonary com- 
plaints; the mean annual temperature is 48® F.; 
the average annual rainfall is about 14 inches, 
and the sun shines 275 days in the year. 

The city occupies an area of 60 square mil^. 
It is distinctively residential, with broad and 
shaded streets, and is substantially built of 
brick and stone. It has over 40 miles of thor- 
oughfares paved with asphalt, "while 140 miles 
are surfaced with disintegrated granite. Of the 
30 public parks and 10 children’s playgrounds 
within the city, with a total area of 1239 acres, 
the largest is City Park, a preserve of 390 acres, 
adorned with flowers, shrubbery, statuary, etc,, 
and including a zodlogieal garden, an aviary, a 
natural-history mu.seum, lakes, race track, and 
driveways. In addition the city has a chain of 
five mountain parka and a beautiful drive con- 
necting them. Among noteworthy buildings are 
the capitol on Capitol Hill, erected at a cost 
of $2,700,000 ; the new Federal building, costing 
$2,500,000, St. John’s Cathedral (Episcopal); 
the cathedral of the Immaculate Conception 
(Roman Catholic) ; Trinity Methodist Episco- 
pal Church; the Auditorium, seating 12,000 
persons; the public library, the United States 
mint, the county courthouse, the First National 
Bank building, the Denver Gas and Electric 
building, and the Chamber of Commerce, Every 
educational advantage possible is available for 
the children and youth of Denver. There are 
64 grade schools, 4 high schools, 1 trade school, 
1 manual-training high school, and 1 technical 
high school. In addition kindergartens, special 
schools for retarded pupils, open-air schools, 
and night schools are maintained. The total 
school census in 1913 was 51,981. Denver is 
the seat of the University of Denver (Metho- 
dist; see Denver, University of) ; the Jesuit 
College of the Sacred Heart, founded in 1888; 
Westminster College (Presbyterian) ; the Iliff 
School of Theolc^; Colorado Woman’s Col- 
lege; Loretto Heights Academy, and various 
schools of music and dramatic art. The city 
has a magnificent public library, with five branch 
libraries and eight dcqiositoriea, containing 166,- 
000 volumes, besides the State library of 41 ,000 
volumes, the Supreme Court library with 31,000 
volumes, and numerous others. 

A combination of favorable natural conditiems 
has resulted in making Denver the leading in- 
dustrial city of the western mountain region of 
the United Stetc^. Chief of these is its prox- 
imity to the great mining region of Color^o, 
which produces not only metals — ^lead, copp^, 
iron, gold, silver, tungsten, vanadium, radium, 
and uranium — ^but also cmj, the latter making 
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it possible to saieli the ores asid tbits SToid 
sbipmeat to other parte lor tiiat purpose. The 
many raili^ds ent€ariag the city un^e it the 
best eoll€«tinf and distributing c^tre in the 
Hoeky Monntein States, and the gr^ distance 
from the eastern mannfsctwing e^atres exempts 
it largely from trade competition. The value 
of the maimfaetnred products oi the 738 in- 
dusteial establishments in 1913 was $62,950,381, 
exclusive of the smelting industry, whose prod- 
ucts in 1913 amounted to $7,500,000. Much 
mining machinery is produce^ and the output 
of the flouring and grist milis is large. The 
manufacture of malt liquors and railroad-car 
construction and repairs are considerable in- 
dustries. Denver is booming important as a 
live-stock market. In 1913 the Union Stock 
Yards handled about 1,385,000 head of stock, 
valued at $48,000,000, and the output of the 
packing plants was estimated at $12,775,000. 
The annual Live Stock Show is second only to 
the one held in Chicago. In addition the city 
has a large wholesale jobbing trade which is 
estimated at $45,000,000 annually. The Denver 
City Tramway Company operates 235 miles of 
ele^rie railways, 203 miles of which are within 
the city limits. The water supply of the city 
is brought from the mountains. There are 11 
reservoirs, of which the Cheesman Dam, located 
in the mountains 50 miles from Denver, has a 
capacity of 26,000,000,000 gallons. The com- 
musion form of government was adopted by 
Denver in 1913. All legislative, executive, and 
administrative powers and duties are vested in 
a council of five commissioners, who have charge 
of the departments of property, finance, safety, 
improvements, and social welfare. They are 
elected for four years and receive a salary of 
$5000 per year. The commissioners elect one 
of their number as mayor, who presides at the 
meetings of the council, but has no j>ower of 
veto. With the exception of the aumtor and 
the election commission, who are elected, the 
commissioner of each department appoints all 
officers, commissions, or hoards Under his con- 
trol, subject to civil-service regulations. The 
total annual income of the city is about $3,800,- 
000. The larger annual appropriations approxi- 
mate $1,300,000 for schools, $300,000 for the fire 
department, $300,000 for the police department, 
$200,000 for municipal lighting, and $275,000 
for parks. 

Denver was first settled by miners in 1858, 
and in the following year was incorporated as 
a city hy the provisional Legislature and named 
in honor of Gen. J. W. Denver, then Governor 
of Kansas. In 1861 it was reincorporated by 
the first Territorial Legislature. It became the 
capital of the Territory in 1867 and in 1870, 
on the completion of the Denver Pacific and 
i^nsas Pacific railroads, was first connected by 
rail with the Bast and South. Destructive 
floods occurred in 1864, in 1876, and in 1912, 
In 1894 the town of South Denver was annexed. 

1870 its growth has been exceedingly 
rapid f a population of 4759 in that year having 
increased to 35,629 in 1880, • 106,713 in 1890, 
133,859 in 1900, including 25,300 persons of 
foreign birth and 3900 of negro descent, and 
213,381 in 1910. The population in 1914 was 
approximately 240,000. 

Usivsa^rrr or. The mrliest in- 
rtitution for higher learning in the Eocky Moun- 
tain Stat^, founded in 18M at Denver by Gov. 
Jelm Bvans. It was known as the Colorado 


Seminaiy until 1880, when the school was re- 
organize and tiie present name adopted in e^vi- 
dence of its increased educational scc^e. The 
departments at University Park are the Collie 
of Liberal Arts, the Graduate Sdiool, the Sum- 
mer School, and the Warren Academy. The 
professional departments, in the heart of Den- 
ver, are the Law School, the Dental School, the 
School of Commerce, and the Teachers* College. 
The University buildings at University Park are 
University Hall, the Carnegie Library, the Car- 
negie Science Etell, the Alumni Gymnasium, the 
CImpel, the Chamberlain Observatory, one of 
the most important astronomical stations of 
the world, and the two dormitories .known as 
Templin Hall and Wycliffe Hall. In Denver the 
buildings used for school purposes are the* Law 
and Commerce Building and the Dental Building. 
Five other buildings in Denver and four others 
at University Park are now producing income. 
The enrollment for 1913-14 was 1159, of whom 
816 (or 70 per cent of the total) reside in Den- 
ver. There were, in 1914, 2650 graduates in the 
regular courses in all departments. All proper- 
ties and endowments aggregate $1,200,000 in 
value. The General Education Btmrd has recog- 
nized the University of Denver by a conditional 
gift of $100,000. An addition of $400,000 was 
made to the productive endowment in 1914. 
The president in 1914 was Henry A. Buchtel, 
D.D., LL.D. 

DENZINGEB, d§n'tstng-5r, Feaxz Joseph 
(1821-94). A German architect. He was born 
at Liege, Belgium, where his father was profes- 
sor at the University. He studied at Wtirzburg, 
then in Munich at the Polytechnic Institute and 
under GUrtner at the Academy of Arts. In 1854 
he entered the government service at Regensburg 
and in 1859 was appointed architect of the cathe- 
dral, the restoration and completion of which he 
carried out in the most successful manner. His 
next important work was the reconstruction of 
the cathedral at Frankfort-on-the-Main, which 
had been destroyed by fire in 1867. Here he 
also erected the building of tiie municipal ar- 
chives and the Dreikoningskirche. Among his 
other structures may be mentioned the chemical 
laboratory of the University at Erlangen and 
the saline bathing establishment at Kissingen. 
He died in Nuremberg. 

Dl/ODAKD (ML. deodandum, to be given to 
God, from Deo, to God dandum, to be given) . 
In English law, a term applied to any chattel 
which was dire^ly instrumental in causing the 
death of a human being, either by accident or by 
homicide. Where a person was thus killed a 
jury was summoned, and, if any domestic animal 
or inanimate thing was found to be the im- 
mediate cause of his death, it was forfeited to 
the crown, usually for pious or charitable uses 
— “to appease God’s wrath,” as some of the early 
writers put it. Thus, if a horse and cart ran 
over a person and killed him, they were forfeited 
as accursed, things, irrespective of whether they 
belonged to the deceased, the person having them 
in charge, or to some other person who was noi 
otherwise connected with the accident. The right 
or franchise to have all deo^nds in a certain 
district was sometimes granted to individuals 
by the crown. This curious law, which has its 
analogies in many primitive l^al systems, was 
not finally abolished in Great Britain until the 
year 1846 by statute (9 and 10 Viet., c. 62) . It 
was never r^t^ized in the United States. Con- 
sult Blackstene, Commentaries m the Laws of 
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ffntwy of m 0rim^ 
Law of Bngktnd iJjmdon, 1883) . 

SeeCB>AB. 

BMO'lKIS^'ISBlb (from ILat* de, from, away 
Hh odor^ smell, scent). Any chemical snto^nce 
empl^ed for the pnrpc^ of absorhing or de- 
stroying the odoriferons principles evolved espe- 
cially from decomposing animal and vegetable 
matter. They strictly belcwag to the classes of 
substances known as antiseptics (q.v.) and dis- 
inf ^tants ( q.v. ) , 

BE OEITCHS, m df-flshT-Is (Lat., On 
Buties). A treatise on morals by Cic.ero, ad- 
dressed directly to Ms son Marcus. The work is 
in three bcoks, but is doubtless incomplete, 
BriOE* BE BEAtnCOSnr, d&'6N' de bb^mdu'. 
See Eon de Beaumont. 

BEOPEATAa, da'd-pra-ydg', or BEVAPEA- 
TAOA, da'v&-pra-yh^ga (Skt., altar of the gods). 
A village of the State of Tehri, United Provinces, 
India, 2265 feet above sea level, remarkable 
cMefly for its situation at tbe fork of the 
Alaknanda and the Bhagirathi, w'hich form the 
Ganges (Map: India, C 2). As the source of 
the sacred river, Deoprayag is a favorite place 
of pilgrimage for the Hindus. The temple of 
Raghimath, built on a high terrace, is capped 
by a white cupola, golden ball, and spire. A 
flight of steps in the rock leads down to the brink 
of the mingled streams, and there three basins 
have been excavated in the solid stone a little 
below the level of the surface of the current 
for ablutions. The permanent population, about 
1000, consists chiefly of Brahmins. 

BE O'BATO'BE (Lat., On the Orator). A 
dialogue in three books by Cicero (55 B.c.)* 
treating of the studies necessary for an orator, 
the matter, and the form and delivery of a 
speech. The principal speakers are the great 
orators Lucius Crassus and Marcus Antonius. 

BEPAB.T'MENT ( Fr. dSpartement, from Lat. 
dtspartire, to divide). An administrative divi- 
sion in France. The old provincial divisions 
were abolished hy the Constituent Assembly in 
1790, and the country was divided into 83 de- 
partments. This was done at the instance of 
Mirabeau, who pointed out the necessity of wip- 
ing out the ancient territorial boundaries in 
order to concentrate pow^er in the hands of the 
central government, and to destroy the influence 
of the aristocracy, which, based upon ancient 
custom, w^as still strong in the provinces. In 
the redistribution, care was taken to efface as far 
as possible ancient political divisions, and in a 
large number of instances a department was 
constituted out of territory taken from two or 
more provinces. Most of the departments were 
named after rivers or mountains. At the head 
of each is a prefect, appointed by the President 
of the Republic, and assisted by a conseil de 
prefecture. The departments are subdivided 
into arrondissements. 

BEPAB'TBBE. In nautical language, a dis- 
tance along a parallel of latitude measured in 
nautical miles, especially the distance east or 
west made by a sMp. When the course is neither 
east nor west, the departure = distance sailed X 
sine of course. Since minutes of longitude are 
in length proportional to the cosine of the lati- 
tude in which they are measured, we have depar- 
ture (in nautical miles = minutes of longitude 
X cosine of the latitude in which the d^arture 
is measur^ To determine the e^met position 
of a ship when storting upon a voyage and after 
leaving port is termed taking a departure. It is 


usmlly done hy the oi tow 

or more and toanaieiTi^ those hiMuiam 

to a ehart wheaaee tiie esmet )^at is 
For use of this term in survey^, mm SmvTOlf®. 

BE FABW (d4-p§') An 

institution of higher l^maing mtmted at 
Greencastle, Ind. It was founded by the Indium 
Conference of the Methodist Episci^al Ohui^h 
in 1837 and was known until 1884 as the In- 
diana Asbury University. In r^ognition of 
lar^ gifts by the Hma. Washington 0. I^ Pauw 
during his life and the bequeS: of a diare in 
his estate which has added more than a Wf- 
million dollars to the endowment of the Uni- 
versity since his dmth, the name of the in- 
stitution was change to Be Pauw University* 
Schools of Medicine, law, Theol(^, Pedago^, 
Music, and Art, as well as the Collie of Liberal 
Arts, were provided in the charter, and at 
some time every one of them has been insti- 
tuted and conducted for a period of years. But 
for lack of sufficient income to support them on 
a high educational plane all of the professional 
schools have been suspended except the School 
of Music. At the present time the institution 
includes only the College of Liberal Arts and 
the School of Music. The plant includes 12 
buildings and 50 acres of campus, valued at 
$528,000. Recent benefactions and bequests 
have raised the productive endowment to $1,200,- 
000. There are 60 instructors in the faculty, 
and the student enrollment is slightly altove 
1000. Graduates to the number of 3157 (in- 
cluding all schools) are scattered throughout 
the world. The president in 1914 was Rev* 
George R. Grose, D.D. 

BEPElsrB'EirT CHILDBEH. A term ap- 
plied to normal children who must be supported 
by other than their natural guardians. It does 
not include the deaf and dumb, blind, insane, 
epileptic, and feeble-minded, who are classified 
as defectives, nor those of perverse habits, 
known as juvenile delinquents. 

In ancient times the Semites placed a higher 
value on children than did the Aryans. Among 
the Aryans, however, childless families some- 
times adopted children. The father in Greece 
and Rome had practically power of life and 
death over liis children and could sell them into 
slavery. Infanticide was common. Yet the 
children left alone were not entirely neglected, 
and their adoption was encouraged by decrees 
making them the slaves of those caring for 
them. Not until after the introduction of 
Christianity do we find any special attention 
paid to child saving. From that time to the 
present among Europeans and their descendants, 
and wherever Christian missionari^ have gone, 
we find increasing attention paid to dependent 
children. 

In the sixth century came the beginnings of 
special institutions for such children in France 
and a little later in Italy. (See Foundeinq 
Hospital.) From these humble beginnings the 
great institutions now found in all civilized 
lands have grown. The state has come to recog- 
nize that it is responsible for tbe proper care 
of the children and is gradually extending Ite 
efforto for the sake of its own future wmfare 
as well as for that of tiie children. 

From the practice of receiving young children 
into institutions to save their livM there natu- 
rally developed the belief that such institv^iems 
were even better places for the children than any 
family home, Here children would be k^t tttm 
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tl» teom^Mions of tho world; hero they wouM 
be oared for by ekillod matr^s and ian^t by 
chosen hem, too, roligioiii instruction 

would planted in fruitful soil. Church, 
under whoee iniuaaoe th€^ mstititti(m8 ar(^, 
eneour^ed this belief. This is the principle 
underiyii^ all institutional care for ^pendent 
children. The highest develt^inmt of this prin- 
ciple is found in the institutions of the Catholic 
church and of the Hebrews, in which it is possi- 
ble for a child to pass froa inf^cy to maturity 
constantly guarded from the world, Europe, 
except France, has largely followed this method, 
and it is widespread in America. 

The older plaA of rearing dependent children 
m family homes has, however, kept a foothold 
and is latterly coming rapidly to the front. It 
exists in two forms. In the first the children 
are Imrded out in families, the board being paid 
by societies organized for the purpose of caring 
for children or by the state. This system has 
b^n successfully carried on in Scotland and 
Finland, but has found its greatest development 
in Australia and France. In France a special 
department of the government, with branches in 
the provinces, boards out the children and super- 
vises them until they are 21 years of age. No 
board is paid after the twelfth year, the chil- 
dren being then indentured. In the second form 
the children are placed out for adoption or are 
indmitured to persons willing to receive them 
and to assume all responsibility for their main- 
tenance and education. After the initial ex- 
pense of finding and investigating a home, this 
system costs the public nothing save the expense 
of supervision to safeguard the interests of the 
child. This plan has found its chief field in 
Canada and the United States. 

In America durii^ Colonial times children were 
apprenticed in families or were consign^ to the 
almshouse. It was gradually recognized that 
the influence of the almshouse was degrading, 
and the leading States now forbid the practice. 
It still prevails in the Southern States. Illinois 
is the only prominent Northern State permitting 
it. The movement for institutions began about 
1800 and rapidly spread in the larger cities. 
Oiganized effort for placing children in family 
homes started with the founding of the New 
York Children's Aid Society in 1853. Similar 
societies are now found in most cities. The first 
of the children’s home societies was started in 
Illinois in 1883. They now exist in 24 States, 
chiefly in the West. Their work has been 
largely outside the big cities. 

The advocates of the institutional plan and 
those who favor the plaeing-out system have 
long been at swords’ points. Each has claimed 
that the other system did not produce the best 
results. There is taking place in America, how- 
ever, a gr^ual amalgamation of the two sys- 
tems. It is now admitted that the institutimi 
fosters a pride which tends to develop the in- 
stitution at the expense of the child; that insti- 
tutional life is artificial and cultivates dependence 
^ther than independence. On the other hand, 
it is admitted that some children need for a 
time the training in dbe^ienee and in respect 
for authority which institutional discipline 
gives; that children in bad physical condition 
often receive tetter care in an institution than 
is possible in the average home; that the work 
of placing out children must te nmst carefully 
done to avoid putting children in had hom^; 
that it is sometimes bard to find the prefer 


place for a particular oMld. To-day institntimis 
are placing out many cMMrf^, while placing-out 
agencies are sending children to instH^kma for 
temporary care. Both agree that the home is 
the normal place, and that the place of the 
institution is to ^ve the necessary training to 
fit the child for home life. It has so far been 
possible to find free homes for most of the 
children placed out, and the hoarding-out system 
has been in use only in the East. 

The general interest in the sublet has led to 
the active participation of the Stete. In New 
York, California, Pennsylvania, and to a lesser 
degree in other States, subsidies have bemi 
granted from public funds to private societies. 
The r^ult has not been satisfactory. Large in- 
stitutions have been built up which tend to 
receive children not really dependent for the 
sake of additional revenue. The result is plainly 
seen by comparing New York with 317.3 de- 
pendent children per 100,000 of population; 
California, 290.8; Pennsylvania, 153.6; In- 
diana, 110.1; Michigan, 65.6; West Virginia, 
18.9; North Dakota, 18; Mississippi, 16.2; 
Arkansas, 12.7; Oklahoma, 8.8. These differ- 
ences reflect not merely differences in institu- 
tions, but in greater degree differences in 
economic conditions. Child dependency is largely 
an urban condition. Michigan in 1874 opened 
what is known as the State Public School 
(q.v.). All children becoming public charges 
are sent to this school and are placed out as 
soon as seems best. The result has been an 
actual decrease in the number of dependent 
children. This system has been adopted in 
Rhode Island, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Colo- 
rado. In Massachusetts and Pennsylvania the 
boarding-out system has been largely developed. 
The State homes for the orphans of soldiers and 
sailors, started soon after the Civil War, have 
been generally abandoned or turned into orphan 
asylums. There is now a strong movement to- 
wards State control and supervision of the work 
for _ dependent children. New Jersey has or- 
ganized a State Board of Children’s Guardians. 
Indiana has appointed a State agent. Consult; 
Wines, Prisons and Child-Saving Institutions 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1880) ; Hill, Children of the 
State (Loudon, 1889) ; Polks, Care of Destitute, 
neglected, and Delinquent Children (Albany, 
1900) ; Henderson, Introduction to Study of De- 
pendents, Defectives, Delinquents (Boston, 
1893) ; id., Modem Methods in Charity (New 
York, 1904) ; Report of Committee on History 
of Child-Saving (Boston, 1893) ; Bartlett, Saper- 
vision and Education in Charity (New York, 

1903) ; Devine, The Principles of Belief (ib., 

1904) ; United States Gmsus: Benevolent Insti- 
tutions (Washington, 1904) ; Gray, Philan- 
thropy and the State (London, 1908); Conyng- 
ton, How to Help (New York, 1909) , Corrigan, 
The Law and the American Child (Worcester, 
1911); Chicago ^hool of Civics and Philan- 
thropy, The Child in the City (Chicago, 1911) ; 
Engel, The Elemmts of Child Protectim (New 
York, 1912); Webb, The Prevention of Desti- 
tution (London, 1912), 

DEPENDENTS, DEFECOTVES, DELIN- 
QXTENTS. Dependsite are those who must be 
supported by other than tiieir natural guardians 
or family. Defective are th<^ who are not 
normally developed, the blind, etc. Delinquents 
are those who commit acts fmbidden by law. 
This classification is not Mtasfactory, but it is in 
very general me. See Social DsBiXiB Classes. 



M pir^, A city in Bfnwn Co*, 
i miioe ^mtliw^ of Croen Bay, cm Fox 
River, and aa tlie Chloago and MorlAwe^iern and 
tihe Milwaukee, and St. Paul railroads 

(Map: Wi^nsin, F 4>. I^e steamers asemid 
the river ^ far as De Pere. De Pere is the 
s^f of St. Norb<^t*8 Collie and is tibe site of 
the fiist minion in Wisconsin. The city haa 
good water |wwer and manufactures of bricks, 
pottery, writu^ paper, steam boilers, gasoline 
engines, cigars, sash and doors, skiffs, yachts, 
launches, flour, woolen goods, foundry products, 
and dairy produete. There are also several lime- 
stone quarries. Cattle, grain, and hay are among 
the exports. A steel brid^ over the river 1600 
f^t long conneete the east and w^t sides of the 
city. water works are owned by the munici- 
pality. Pop., 1900, 4038; 1910, 4447. 

BEPEW'. A village in Erie Co., N. Y., 8 
miles east of Buffalo, on the New York Central 
and Hudson River, the International Electric, 
the Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western, the 
Erie and the Lehigh Valley railroads (Map: 
New York, B 5 ) . Depew contains a public 
library and fine lugh-sehool building. Its chief 
manufacturing estehlishments are locomotive 
and coupler works, a large smelting plant, and 
storage battery, spring, and gear factories. The 
village was incorporated in 1894 and was named 
after ex-Senator Chauncey M. Depew. Pop., 
1890, 3379; 1910, 3921. 

DEPEW, Chauncey Mitchell (1834- ). 

An American lawyer, railroad president, poli- 
tician, and orator. He was born in Peekskill, 
N. Y., graduated at Yale in 1856, was admitted 
to the bar two years later, and soon took an 
active part in politics. He was in the State 
Assembly in 1861 and 1862 and Secretary of 
State of New York from 1863 to 1865. In 1872 
he was candidate for lieutenant governor on the 
Liberal Republican ticket In 1866 he became 
attorney for the New York and Harlem Rail- 
road, and in 1869 for the New York Central. 
He was elected second vice president of the New 
York Central in 1882 and was president from 
1885 to 1898, when he resigned this position 
and the presidency of the West Shore Railroad 
to become chairman of the entire Vanderbilt 
system. He was delegate at large to the Re- 
publican national conventions from 1888 to 1904 
and nominated Benjamin Harrison in 1888 and 
Levi P. Morton in 1896. In 1888 he received 
99 votes for the presidential nomination. In 
1899-1911 he was United States Senator from 
New York. He had declined the State portfolio 
in President Harrison’s cabinet in 1892. He de- 
livered addresses at the Washington Centennial 
in New York in 1889 and the d^ication of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 
1893, and orations at the memorial services of 
President Garfield and (3eneral Sherman, and 
was a famous after-dinner speaker. He was a 
r^ent of the University of the State of New 
York in 1877-1904 and a member of the cor- 
poration of Yale University in 1893—1906. Sei^- 
tor D^ew became involvM in the investigation 
of certain New York life-insurance companies 
in 1905, with the result that he repaid to the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, of which he 
was a dir^tor, a loan made to a concern in 
which he was interested; and he resigned frmn 
the directorate of the Equitable. In 1911 he 
was BU<^€«ded in the Senate by J. A. 0’G«rman 
(Democrat). 

BE PETI^fHE, de pis'ter, Abkaham (1658- 


1728). An Ameri^ and CkffmiM 

official, mm of dohamij^ de Peystor 
in Hew Aimter^yn (Hew York). He mm wag^m 
of Hew York from 1691 to 1695 <md aft^ward 
Chief Justice €i the prorince and Presid^at 
the King’s Council; and he acted m Qov^nor 
in 1701. He served as colonel of to© militia of 
the city and county of Hew York and as treasurer 
of toe provinces of New Ymrk and Hew Jersey. 
There is a statue of him in Bowling Qtmm, New 
York City, by G. E. Bi^ll. 

D£ PEYSTE:^ Amiht Scbutia (1786- 
1832 ) . An American soldier, bom in New York 
City, and prominent as a RoyaHst at toe time 
of the Revolution. From 1775 to 1783 he was in 
command, at different rimes, of Detroit, Macki- 
nac, and several posts in Upp®* Canada, and 
endeavored to turn the Western Indians against 
the United States. After the war he removed 
to Dumfries, Scotland, where he became a friend 
of Bums. 

DB PEYSTBB, Johannes (1600-85). One 
of tlie early settlers of New Ymk and the 
founder of a noted American family. In the 
Colony, then New Amsterdam, he held the offices 
of burgomaster and deputy mayor and resisted 
the cession of the province to the British in 
1664 and 1674. 

DE PEYSTER, John Watts (1821-1907). 
An American writer on military and historical 
subjects. He was born in New York Cit^, was 
educated at Columbia, became colonel in the 
State militia m 1845, adjutant general in 1855, 
and brevet major general m 1866. Among his 
works are: Life of Field Marshal Torstemon 
(1856); The Dutch at the Forth Foley and the 
Dutch in Maine ( 1857 ) ; Personal and Military 
History of Gen. Philip Kearny (1869); Before^ 
at, and after Gettysburg ( 1887 ) ; The Real 
Napoleon Bonaparte (1897). Consult Law, Here 
and There in Ttco Hemispheres (Lancaster, Pa,, 
1903), and F. Allaben, John Watts de Peyster 
(2 vols., New York, 1908). 

DEP’HAL. See Bbeadfeuit Tbee. 

DEPIL'ATOBIES, or Epilatosies (Lat. de- 
pilare, to pull out hair, from de, off -f- pilus, a 
hair). Certoin agents employed for removing 
hair from the skin. They were extensively used 
by the ancients, but are now restricted in their 
employment to the face and to the removal of 
the hair from the scalp in toe treatment of 
certain diseases. The agents most commonly 
used are the caustic alkalies, arsenic, barium 
sulphide, calcium sulphide, and quicklime. One 
recipe consists of 6 parts of caustic or slaked 
lime, 10 parts of carbonate of soda, and 40 
parts of lard. The trisulphide of arsenic (com- 
monly known as orpiment) is occasionally used, 
but ito employment is dangerous. A mixture of 
caustic lime and orpiment constitute some of 
the d^ilatories to be purchased; and it is be- 
lieved that the Turkish rmma is composed of 
these ingredients. Electrolysis, by means of a 
strong galvanic current, is used by physicians 
for the purpo^, a needle electrode being applied 
to toe root of each hair. 

D’lfePINAY, dfl'p6'nA', Mahame. See Epinay, 
Madame d’. 

DtPIT AMOITREDX, dA’p^t' a'mSTrr^LE 
(Fr., The Lovers’ Quarrel). A comedy by Mo- 
lifere (1654). 

DEPCPHENP. A term in Imtin ^ammar ap- 
plied to verbs haviim a passive term but an 
active signification. They are so called bec»uim 
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ihef, as ii were, lay 4©wii (lai. d^omr^) or 
with the signifieation prefer to their 
form, 8«ch ^«rbg tod oripmuly a reflenve 
meaning; tibm, mermr^ ‘1 means radi- 

cally "I tarn myself away frewa”; veraor m, 
‘I emga^e in/ means properly “I turn myself 
abont in.” They thus eorre^ond to the middle- 
voice fmms of the Greek verb, which, though 
property refl^dve, became often indistinguish- 
able from the active voic^, so that middle ferms 
were used with a direct object Ccmsult Lind- 
say, The Latin Languape^ pp. 510 ff. (Oxford, 
18P4) . 

BEFOBTATIOH. See Tbanspobtation, 

Penal; Immigbation. 

BITOSIT, or m^POSPrCTM (from ML. de- 
posita/re, from Lat to lay down). In 

a legal sense, a term implying possession of per- 
sonal pre^rty by some one not the owner, either 
by virtue of a delivery thereof, or from some 
other source as binding, and under such cir- 
cmuBtances that he is legally bound to keep it 
for the benefit of the person who so delivers it, 
or whoever is, or rightfully becomes, entitled to 
the posaession, and to give up possession at any 
time, on demand, to such person or persons. It 
is the most common form of bailment (q.v.), as 
every case where a person gives another some- 
thing to hold, or keep for him, for however short 
a time, comes under this title and is subject to 
the rules of law governing it. The bailee or 
depositary, as the person who thus receives the 
property is called, must take such care of it 
as a reasonable man would of his own goods; 
but if he does this, he is not liable for any loss 
or damage occurring while it is in his hands. 
The depositary cannot use the property for his 
own benefit unless there is an express or implied 
agreement to that effect. Money in a bank to a 
person’s credit, although ordinarily spoken of 
as a deposit, does not strictly come within the 
legal use of the term, and is for that reason 
sometimes designated as an “irr^ular” d.eposit. 
The reason for this is because the bank is only 
required to return an equivalent amount, and 
not the particular bills or specie originally de- 
livered to it; and the chief characteristic of a 
true deposit is that the identical thing is to be 
kept and returned intact. See Bailment; Com- 
MOOATUM; Debt; Mandate; Pledge, 

DBP’OSI'TIOK’ (OF. deposition, Fr. dSposi- 
tion, from Lat. deponere, to lay down). The 
testimony of a witness, legally taken and com- 
mitted to writing, by or in the presence of a 
ju%e, referee, commissioner, notary public, or 
other duly qualified ofiScial person. It is usually 
taken by virtue of a commission or letters rega- 
tory issuing out of the court in which the action 
is pending or which has jurisdiction of the sub- 
ject matter if taken before trial. 

The questions may be asked orally or may be 
submit^ to the witness in the form of written 
interrogatories. The legal representatives of all 
parties to the action or proceeding are entitled 
to be present and to cross-examine the witness 
or submit cross-interrogatories to be answered. 
If the competency of the witnesses or the ad- 
missibility of the questions or answers is ob- 
j^ted to, the objection may in some jurisdictions 
to Itoted to the court or officer taking the dep- 
osition, and he may either rule on the question 
at once, noting the objection, ruling, ana excep- 
tion, or reserve it for the opinion of the court 
from which the commission issued. 

The laws of the state having Jurisdiction of 


the litigatiini in which the evidim^B is to be 
used r^ulate the manner of toking the testi- 
mony, irr^j^jtive of the juri^iction whcEre it is 
taken. The competency and admissibility of the 
testimony are determined by the rules of evi- 
dence in for<^ where it is offered in court. 
Depositions are used in all courts, and they may 
be ordered token where witn^ses are out of 
the jurisdietiem, or, if within the state, if they 
are very old and infirm or in feeble health, in 
order to perpetuate their testimony in ea^ of 
death before the trial. They cannot be used, 
however, where the witness himself can be pro- 
duced. See Evidence; Testimont; Lm'TEBs 
Rogatoky. 

DEP'OSI'TION’. The ecclesiastical penalty 
by which a clergyman is deprived of churchly 
authority to exercise the functions of his office. 
As long as ordination was connected with the 
right to serve in a particular church, the witii- 
drawal of this right was equivalent to exclusicm 
from all clerical rights; but with the develop- 
ment of the clergy as a privileged order, and 
when absolute ordinations and changes of place 
became common, deposition in the stricter sense 
was confined to the withdrawal of local rights, 
and the terra "degradation” came into use in the 
twelfth century to signify ent^e removal of 
clerical rights. Owing to the belief among Roman 
Catholics that holy orders are indelible, the 
spiritual powers of a deposed priest are held to 
remain, but he has no right to exercise them, and 
if he attempts to do so commits an additional 
grave sin. In case the penalty is remitted upon 
his proved repentance, he needs, of course, no 
reordination. Bishops could formerly be de- 
osed by their metropolitan with 12 other 
ishops as assessors ; the right was later reserved 
to the Pope. The solemn degradation of a 
priest, after which there could be no reinstate- 
ment, included many awe-inspiring ceremonies, 
such as the removal, piece by piece, of all the 
sacred vestments designating the successive 
orders to which he had attained, the scraping 
of the thumb and finger which had been anointed 
at ordination, and the shaving of the head to 
obliterate the tonsure. At present deposition 
is rarely inflicted. Dismissal and suspension 
usually take its place. Only the bishop can de- 
pose a priest, and he requires for solemn degra- 
dation the assistance of at least six dignified 
clerics learned in the law. 

In England a minister may be deposed by a 
bishop with the assistance of such of his ad- 
visers as may conveniently be had. In Scotland 
the power belongs to the Church courts. In the 
United States the power to depose is exercised 
by the various religious bodies. The reasons 
which may justify such action are scandalous 
or immoral conduct, preaching or publishing 
doctrines contrary to the Church standards, or 
contumacious disrespect for Church authority. 
See Obdbss, Holy; Discipline, Ecclesiastical. 
Consult Kotor, Die Deposition und DegradaUom> 
nach den Grundsatzen des Kirchenrechts (Tubin- 
gen, 1867), and Smitte, Elements of Ecclesmsti- 
cal Law (New York, 1889). 

DE'POT, French pron. dft'pfi' (Fr. OF. 

depost, from Lat. deposHum, deposit, from de- 
ponere, to dept^it, from de, down -p ponere, to 
put). A place set apart for the storage of 
munitions of war or other army stor^ All the 
supply departments of the United Stot^ army 
maintain reserve supplies of article tm which 
each is re^imsible. The plao^ at which such 
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mpfUm are i^Qeeted are 4^%iiateA ^arter> 
waiter, engineer, signal earns, or 

m^plf depots. They are loca^ in 
different j^rta of the United Stat^ with refer- 
ent i» the facility for snpplying treeps in |^ce 
and in war. In addition to thet thi^e are five 
general recmiting depots located at Fort Slo- 
cum, N. y., Colmahm, Ohio, Jefferson, Mo., 
Fort Logan, Colo., and Fort McDowell, Cal., 
w^re rtmits are receive, trained, and dis- 
tributed. Similarly for the collection of horses, 
remount depots have been estoblished at Fort 
Royal, Va., Fort Reno. Okla., and Fort Keoh, 
Mont. In England and continental Europe 
generally the name refers specifically to the 
headquarters of regiments or divisions, or dis- 
trict headquarters of the territorial recruiting 
system, according to the country and its army 
organimtion. In England, in some instances, 
it has the same application as in the United 
States. An army in the field is supplied by 
depots designated from rear to front, as hose 
depots, intermediate depots, advance d^ots,, sub- 
depots. Consult Field Sermce Regulations 
(U. S. Army, 1913). 

DEF'PIKO, Geobges Bebkabd (1784-1853). 
A French historical writer. He was born at 
Mftnster, Westphalia, settled in Paris in 1803, 
was employed for a time as a teacher in several 
institutions, and subsequently contributed to 
i'rench and German periodicals. He wrote on a 
wide range of subjects. Two of his juvenile 
works attained wonderful popularity Merveilles 
et beautes <le la nature en France (1811) ; and 
Les soirees driver, including the instructions of 
a father to his children on moral and scientific 
subjects. He assisted Malte-Brun in his geo- 
graphical works and published a number of 
histones, books of travel, and biographies, in- 
cluding; Histoire des esepeditions marittmes des 
Kormands (1826) ; Histotre du commerce entre 
VEurope et 1e Levant depots les croisades 
(1832) ; Les Juifs an moyen dge (1834) ; Livre 
des metiers ( 1837 ) ; Correspondance administra- 
Hve sous le regne de Louis XIV (4 vola., 1850 
et seq.). 

DEPRilS, dc-pra', JosQum (c.1450-1521) . 
A Flemish composer, and one of the greatest 
masters of that time, bom at Cond4, Hainaut. 
He was the successor of Okeghem and the im- 
mediate predecessor of Lassus and Palestrina 
in the evolution of music. Little is known of 
the details of his life, but there is record of 
his appointment as chapelmaster of Saint-Quen- 
tin and that he studied under Okeghem. From 
1471 to 1484 he was at the court of Pope Sixtus 
IV. The library of the Sistine Chapel to this 
day treasures much of the fruits of his stay in 
Rome. During his lifetime he visited or held 
appointments from the greatest princes and 
courts of the world. Other composers of Jc»- 
quin*s school had developed the custom of taking 
a secular cantus firmus, the voice to which it 
was assigned singing the secular words, the re- 
maining voices singing those of the mass proper. 
So grave an abuse did this custom become that 
a reform was brought about in Church music, 
and all such compositions were condemned. 
Josquin, however, had consistently striven to 
realize the emotional content of the words of 
the mass in his compositions so far as he was 
able. The invention of music printing by mov- 
able types at a time (1498) wiwsn Josquin was 
at the height of his fame as a eompcwer did 
much to Boake his music universally popular. 


Cos^t M^il, ^Josquin de in Memm Jie* 
tenmtiomde de We, $1 (Rwrts, liifi). 

(Fv. rnpfmim, Irm IM, 
deprimere, from de, down •Vjff'emmre, to priM), 
or Dn? or thi MmtmJt, an^e tofough 
which the sea horiaon app^ors depx^iwd in txai- 
sequence of the elevaHmat of the spectator above 
the surface of the water* 

Let A be a point on the surfisce of the earth, 
B a point situated in a vertical line from A, 
Let BH be a ten^t to toe earth’s surface diawn 
from B, Bh a line in toe mme v€rtl<»l plane 
perpendicular to AB, The angle MB is toe true 
dip of the horizon to a 8p«tator at B, 

The true dip measured in minute is eqml to 
the distance in nautical mil^ of toe visible 
horizon, let € be the centre of curvature of 
the surface; then, since CHB m a right angle, 
the angle hBH = BOA ; and the minutes in tois 
angle are the nautical miles in the arc AB, 

The true dip of the horizon, however, is not 
exactly the same as its apparent depression. 
The apparent sea horizon is raised above its true 
place by atmospheric refraction through an angle 
which varies according to the state of the at- 
mosphere and the relative temperatures of the 
air and water, the variation ranging from cttie- 
third to one-twenty-third of the amount of the 
true dip. The rule commonly employed is to 
diminish the true dip by about one-fourteenth 
of its amount, to find the apparent dip. 

If be a star or the sun in the same vertical 
plane with ABB, and an observation of the alti- 
tude above the sea horizon be made by means of 
a sextant from the point B ( as from the deck of 



a vessel), the apparent dip of the horizon must 
be subtracted from the observed angle In order 
to find toe altitude of the sun. Owing to the 
uncertainty of the amount of refraction, the 
nearest minute to the dip given in the tabli^ is 
usually taken. The following table gives a 
notion of the amount of toe apparent dip under 
ordinary conditions, the air and water being 
suppos^ to be at the same temperature; 


Height, 

feet 

0 


Dip^^ 

0 0 

Height, 

feet 

8 . .... 

Dip 

2 46 

1 .. 


. 0 m 

9 

. .. 2 56 

2 


.. 1 23 

10. .. . 

..3 6 

3 


. 1 42 

20 .. .. 

... 4 23 

4 


. ..1 S8 

30. . .. 

6 22 

6 .. . 


.. 2 11 

40 ...... 

.. ... 6 12 

8 . 


. .2 24 

50 . 

. .6 56 

7 .. 


.2 m 

100 

...,9 48 


DEPBETIS, dfi-pra'tes, AoosTiiSfo (1813-87 ). 
An Italian statesman, torn at Me^mna, in 
Stradella, Piedmont. He studied and practice 
law in Turin, and, as an adherent of Mm^i, 





early am aeUve part in the ns^kml 
meat towards Imr^iag^ about tiio uad^ M Italy, 
especially aft^ Ms electiim to tb« 

Chamber in 1848, where he v^mroiisly 
ported the O^pwitton. He esteblished in Turia 
the lib^al lournal II Fmprmso. Oarour ap- 
pointod Mm civil Goveow^ ni Breaeia in 1859, 
and Garibaldi named him pro-dictator at Pa- 
lermo in 1860, where he display^ great zeal in 
urging the adhercmce o# Sicily to the United 
Hingdom. He held vaiioim portfolios in the 
cabinet in the years 1862, 1866, 1876, and 1879, 
and was Prime Minister in 1876-78, 1878-79, 
and 1881-87. He b^mme the leader of the Op- 
position after Battaz^Ps death in 1873, and 
from 1876 on grew to he a more and more con- 
spicuous %ttre in modem Italian history, pro- 
moting the adopti(m of many measures, such as 
the a^lition of oppressive taxes, the creation of 
free ports, and electoral reform. He died at 
Stradella, where a monument was erected to his 
memory in 1893. 

de-pr&', Mabcel (1843- ). A 

French en^eer and pioneer electrician. He 
undertodh an expensive series of experiments at 
Munich in 1872 and in 1882 announced that he 
had succeeded in transmitting power by tele- 
graph wiie for a distance of 35 miles, between 
Munich and Miesbach, which is said to have 
been the first suec^sful experiment in the trans- 
mission of electric power through a considerable 
distance. Further experiment were success- 
fully carried out on the line of the Northern 
Railway of France. He became a member of 
the Academy, professor of electricity at the 
Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers, and professor 
of physics at the College de France, 

BE EBOFTJN'BIS (Lat., Out of the depths). 
The first words of Psalm exxx, which forms a 
portion of the office of the dead in the Roman 
Catholic church. 

BE PBONVXLLE, Alex. See Tracy, Mar- 
quis DE. 

BEPTFORB, dgt'ferd (formerly Depefordy 
deep ford) . A former town of Kent and Surrey, 
England, at the mouth of the Ravensbourne, on 
the right bank of the Thames, 3 miles southeast 
of London Bridge, now a metropolitan and par- 
liamentary borough of Greater London (Map: 
London, E 8). The London cattle market here, 
covering 30 acres, occupies the site of the 
historic admiralty dockyard, established by 
Henry VIII, where Queen Elizabeth in 1581 
knighted Brake in the ship in which he had en- 
compassed the world and where in 1698 Peter 
the Great toiled as a shipwright. It was closed 
in 1860, but the immense victualing yard for the 
British navy with its extensive establishments 
remained, and there are also important marine 
engineering establishments and electric-lighting 
plants for illuminating the metropolis, Dept- 
ford is a favorite residential section for London 
merchants. Pop., 1901, of parliamentary bor- 
ough, 110,398; 1911, 109,398. 

Bl^BTY (OF. depute^ Fr. dipuU, from ML. 
deputare, appoint, select). One authorized by 
law to exercise all, or certain, of the functions 
uf an office held by ancssther, as an assistant to 
the incumbent, and accountable to him. Acts 
done by a deputy in his official capacity are of 
the same force and effect as if done by the 
officer himsdl A deputy does not meed special 
authority for each particular ac^ but proceeds 
under the gmeral pow^s vestod in him by law, 
although usmUy his superior may limit his 


duties and ^p^wse Ms work. An is 

generally r^^m^ihle tor the acts and eondurt M 
his deputies to ^me extent and therefore is 
usually given the power of ^l^ting and ap- 
pointing them. 

A deputy is required to take an oath of office; 
his salary is usually fixed by law; and he is fre- 
queatly require to give a bond for the honest 
and faithful performaace of his duti^. Gener- 
ally only administrative and executive officers, 
such as sheriffs, eonstablai, county clerks, etc., 
are authorized to appoint deputie^ as judieiM 
officers, even of very limited jurisdiction, are 
usually accountable only to the government, and 
not to other officers of a higher rank. See CoBr 
ONER, Marshal; Sheriff. 

BEPUTY (in French politics). S^ Politi- 
cal Parties, France, 

BE PITY, de pfi, William Harrison (1821- 
1901). An American Methodist Episcopal cler- 
gyman, born at Penn Yan, N. Y. He was 
educate at Genesee Collie, Union University, 
and Mount Union College. He was professor 
of mathematics in Genesee Wesleyan Seminary 
(Lima, N. Y.) (1851-55) ; editor of the Buffalo 
Christian Advocate (1856-59) ; editor of the 
Methodist Almanac, later called the Methodist 
Year Book (1866-89); assistant editor of the 
Christian Advocate of New York (1865-84). 
He was also editor of the Daily Christian Ad- 
vocate for the general conferences of 1860 and 
1872. His publications include: Three Score 
Years and Beyond (1872) ; Compendium of Use- 
ful Information (1878) ; Home and Health and 
Home Economy (1880); The Peoples Cyclo- 
pedia of Useful Knotdedge, in 2, 3, and later 4 
vols. (1882); The Methodist Centevmial Year- 
Book, 178^1884 (1884); The People’s Atlas of 
the World (1886); American Revisions and 
Additions to the Encyclopedia Britanmoa 
(1891); Umversity of Literature (1896). Sev- 
eral of his works have had a large circulation, 

DE QTJEIBOZ. See EgA de Qxteiroz. 

BE QUIN'CEY, Thomas (1785-1859). A 
great English prose writer. He was born, Aug. 
15, 1785, in Manchester, where his father, of 
the same name, had been a successful merchant 
in the foreign trade and left at his death an 
estate producing about £1600 a y^r; to Ms son 
he seems to have bequeathed his love of books. 
The future essayist as a child was retiring and 
sensitive; and even before his opium eating had 
begun, his natural tendency was to live in a 
dreamworld of his own creation. His somewhat 
pugilistic elder brother tried without success to 
develop his character by street fights with town 
boys. Yet in some directions he made remark- 
able progress in his studies, especially in 
Greek, at the grammar schools of Bath and 
Manchester. ‘‘That boy,” said one of bis 
teachers, “could harangue an Athenian mob 
better than you or I could address an English 
one.” At the Manchester school he suffered 
much from iU health and waa unhappy wilh his 
fellow stud^ts. In 1802 he finally ran away and 
had a brief adventurous car^r among the Welsh 
Mils and in London, where he remained a year 
and nearly starved before be was discovered by 
Ms family and sent to Wore^ter College, Ox- 
ford. Here he spent five years, though he left 
the university without a degr^ During this 
peri<^, in 1804, he r^orted for the first fame to 
opium OB a cure tor severe rheumatic pains in 
the h^d; and the habit grew upon him as 
rapidly ai^ to almt^t as dis^trous an ^;ent 
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it did ipim pitoiBf & Wd x^m Mm 

wMelb he was aercr i^le to shid^e off, 

thoi^h hy 1821 he had sueceeded in rediieing ttie 
qwoitlty sitfleiently to allow r^olar and sus- 
taised wwk. In 1808 he took np hit r^denee 
on the borfers of Gmsme^ attmcted thither 
by his aff^tionate venemtion for Wordsworth 
and Coleridge. Here he enjoyed their society 
and that of Southey and “Christopher Korth,” 
read widely in claMieal, German, and English 
literature, and b^an to produce his own mag- 
niheent contributions to ^e latter. Except for 
his 4ragic struggle with the opium habit, the 
events of his latca* years are not very diversifi^ 
or striking, and it is difficult to trace them ac- 
curately from his own autobi<^raphical remains, 
which have at tim^ the vagueness and inconse- 
quence of his opium dreams. In 1816 he mar- 
ried and during the rest of his life supported 
himself and his family almost entirely by his 
pen, though oft^n embarrassed by the money 
difficulties which seem inseparable from a cer- 
tain t5npe of literary genius and which in his 
case were aggravated by occasional relapses into 
his besetting sm. From 1819 to 1820 he edited 
the Westmoreland Gazette. After several years 
(1821-28) spent in London he found it con- 
venient to be nearer Blackwood^s Magazine, to 
which he made the first of many contributions in 
1826. He therefore settled in Edinburgh, where 
his family Joined him in 1830. After the death 
of his wife, in 183?, he had his headquarters 
with his daughters in a cottage at Lasswade, 
but for his privacy in writing he took lodgings 
in Edinburgh, often maintaining several work- 
shops of the sort at one time. In one of these 
lodgings he died, Dec. 8, 1859. 

Nearly all his work appeared first in periodi- 
cals — Blackwood*s, Taifs, and the London Magor 
ztne; but its remarkable qualities led to its 
preservation from the fate of merely ephemeral 
literature. His first great success was the Con- 
fessions of an English Opium-Eater, which ap- 
peared in the London Magazme in 1821 and 
attracted universal attention. Only a small 
part of it is devoted to the results of the drug, 
the rest being a fascinating, if discursive, sketch 
of the scenes and surroundings of his life up to 
that time. It was ultimately supplemented by 
the darker 8uspir%a de Profundm {1845), made 
up of the marvelous and terrible imaginings in- 
spired by opium. His grim humor is well repre- 
sented by Murder Considered as One of the Ftne 
Arts (1827), and the penetration of his imagi- 
native criticism by his essay On the Knockxng at 
the Gate m Macbeth (1823). Special mention 
may also be made of his Letters to a Young Man 
(1823), of The Flight of a Tartar Tribe (1837), 
and of his ^says on Style and Rhetoric { 1840) ; 
on Joan of Arc (1847), and The English Manl 
Coach (1849). A series of about 30 articles, 
collected in 1853 under the title of Autobio- 
graphic Sketches, is also of great interest. In 
criticism De Quincey must be regarded very 
highly; Ms view of things might be called essen- 
tially analytical. His Literary Bemiimcences 
embraces brcMid views of Lamb, Coleridge, Words- 
worth, Southey, and others, and there are also 
studi® of Shelley, Keats, Goldmnith, Pope, 
Godwin, Hazlitt, Lan^r, etc. It is difficult to 
find crtiaetal matter so luminous and scientific, 
and the style, at its best incomparable, is as 
brilliant as the judgments are Just. 

TTi« gr^t imporibmce to literature in the 
new p^^bililaes which he revealed in Ei^sh 


prose. Be Mm in ^e 

ated f^ifethmr the mmm ei ^ 
tury authors who OEnae to being hm 

moMs in style: “Ihmne, ®r 

Thoums Browne, Jerwy Miltcm, Boatts, 

Barrow, form a pleiad of seven ^den stars 
as no literature can switch in their own 
But the claim involved in his des%natic»i of ttte 
Confesmons and Suspiria as “incmea of in^s- 
sioned prose ranging oii^t no preced^ts that I 
am aware of in any literature,” may be Justifted 
by the fact that the goigeouas, cifiorful, and 
rhythmical prose in which De Quincjey eqpaM 
or surpassed his predecessors was in nia namli 
a deliberate and formal style, whose “purple 
patches” are seldom out of place, and wh<m 
majestic and soul-stirring harmonic mn he par- 
alleled only among musical instruments by the 
rich fullness of a great organ. Kuskin is his 
most conspicuous succeaasor in this style, but it 
had a wide influence throughout the remainder 
of the century. His writing is far from fault- 
less , it has two considerable defects — tendency 
to lapse, in the midst of a lofty strain, into 
pointless triviality, and a discursiveness which 
renders it impossible for him to go straight 
along the highroad of his main thought without 
darting off to riglit and left to explore littib 
green lanes ^f whimsical fancy or erudite al- 
lusion. He will never, perhaps, be a popular 
writer. He postulates in the reader who is to 
enjoy him fully too similar an equipment in 
culture, in imagination, in wide knowl^lge of 
books and men; but for that very reason he 
must remain all the more valued by those who 
are able to appreciate him — an intellectual 
luxury and stimulus alike. According to his 
own famous distinction between the “literature 
of knowledge” and the “literature of power,” it 
is to the latter class that his own work belong ; 
and of it may be predicated his general condu- 
sion that such literature will remain “trium- 
phant forever, as long as the language exists in 
which it speaks.” 

The first collected edition of his writings ap- 
peared in Boston, U. S. A. (1852-55), in 20 
vols,; a more complete edition followed in 1877 
in 12 vols. The first English edition appeared 
in 1853-60 in 12 vols.; a more complete edition 
in 1862 in 15 vols. For other editions and for 
criticism, consult- Collected Writings, ed. by 
Masson (14 vols., Londom 1889-90) ; some ad- 
ditional VncoUected Writings, ed. by Hogg (ib,, 
1890); Posthumous Works, ed. by Japp (ib., 
1891-03) ; Japp {“H. A. Page”), Life amd Writ- 
ings of De Quincey (2 vols., ib., 1877) ; Masson, 
De Qmncey (ib., 1881) ; Findlay, Personal Beo- 
ollections of De Quincey (ib., 1885) ; also 
essays by Saintsbuiy in Essays in English Litera- 
ture, 1780-1860 (Ist series, ib., 1890) ; and 
Stephen, Hours in a Library (ib., 1874-iT9). 
There is an excellent study from the scholastic 
point of view in Min to, Memual of English Prose 
Literature (New York, 1886). Consult also De 
Quincey and his Friend, e4. by H(^g ( 1895 ) ; 
W. A. Dunn, Thomas De Quinoey’s Relation to 
German Literature and Philosophy (Strassburg, 
1900) ; H. S. Salt, De Quincey (London, 1904) ; 
Arvede Barine, PoHes et nivrosSs (2d €4, Paris, 
1908). 

DE Qtnsrcnr. See Quateemibe. 

DE BABHTIB-CHAHTAIi. S^ S^vifisft. 

DEBA. BMJOl mum, d§r'k gk-zg' mn. 
The capital of a district of the same name, 
Punjab, British India, on the right bank of 
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4B allies soittlxw^ aS, Midtaa (M&p: 
Mi% B B). Of MMif liHfge and 
mosque the chief &te them of Otoud BUnm, 
Ohnto Bhan, lund Abdn’l dawh?. The chi^ 
mdv^riee of the distri^ are i^ieidf^iral ; 
wheat and indigo are ei|>ort^ The town has 
sUk mins, a eotton-ginniiig factoy, flour and 
oil mills. Pop,, 1901, 23,731 j 1911, 18,460. 

"JPEBAH, dS'rfl^ ^e Bgyptian xrkt ^ meas- 
ure of l^igth. The <me most in use is 22.37 
English in^es, or 57 ^^nfiiiietera. The derah is 
divided into the hoMm^ one-half; the ofedof, 
one-sixth; and the fcerof, one-twenty-fourth. The 
derah by which dry gcmds are sold is 26^^ 
inches, while the derah of Constantinople is 
66,34 inches. 

mmjL mmJkJL BHAIT, 6s'm&.eK xan. The 
capital of a district of the same name, North- 
west Frontier Province, British India, 120 miles 
northwest of Multan {Map: India, B 2). The 
t<^fm, situated 4 miles from the right bank of 
the Indue, is of modern construction, dating 
from 1823, when a flood swept away the old 
town mi the river bank. It is surrounded by a 
thin mud wall with nine gates. An important 
tri^e is carried on with Afghanistan, the town 
being on several of the main caravan routes; 
and there are two well-equipped bazars where 
the local manufactures of inlai<|^ woodwork, 
scarfs, and cotton cloth are traded. Wheat and 
wool are exported. A military cantonment is 
stationed here. The old town was founded in 
the fifteenth century by Ismail Khan, a Baluchi 
chief whose dynasty lasted through three cen- 
turies. Pop., 1901, 31,737 ; 1911, 35,131. 

BEBAIYEH, or BEBAYEH, de-ri'ye (from 
At. dair, camp, house). A ruined city of 
Arabia in the District of Nejd. It was formerly 
the capital of the Wahabis and residence of 
the Sultan of Nejd and was a town of con- 
siderable importance (Map: Turkey in Asia, 
K 11), It was destroyed by the Egyptian 
forces under Ibrahim Pasha in 1818, and since 
then it has been little more than a small 
settlement in the midst of the ruins of the 
old city, with a population of about 1500. 

BEBAJAT, d5r'4-jat' (Ar., camps, pi. of 
doir, camp, house, from ddra, to abide). A 
level plain of the Punjab, British India, in the 
valley of the Indus. It derives its name from 
three districts; Dera Ghazi Khan (the most 
important), Dera Ismail Khan, and Dera Fateh 
Khan. 

BEBBE, d^r^ (Gk. A^pjS^). An ancient city 
of Asia Minor. Little is known of its history, 
though from notices in Strabo (636, 667, and 
669) it may be inferred that it was a place of 
some importance. It was the chief city of a 
district which lay west of the old southern 
G^padocian Kingdom of Amyntas and was 
originally a part of old Lyeaonia. In the con- 
fusion resulting from the breaking up of the 
Greek kingdoms of Asia Minor, Derbe, in the 
first c^ntur^ b.c., became the independent capital 
of one Antipator, called by Strabo a “pirate,” 
who was conquered by Amyntas about 28 b.c. 

Throughout the various change of local gov- 
ernments incidental to the Boman administra- 
tion of Asia Minor Derbe continued in posses- 
sion of tlm kings of Cappadocia until 41 a.i>., 
when it was incorporated by Claudius into the 
lai^e Province of Galatia. 

Derbe was the last ei^ reached by Paul on 
Ms first missionary Journey (Acte xiv. 6, 20 f.). 
Here a Christian church was founded by the 


Apc^ide. Om his smmA smi third joun^ya he 
a^in visited the place (Acts xvi. 1; xviii. 23), 
Since Iferbe and its district were govenm^t- 
ally a part of the Ptximneia in Paul’s 

day, it was probably one of tlm cities wbc^ 
CMistiam were atoned by Paul in the 
Epistle to the Galatians. See Galatians, 
Epistle to the. 

The district has hwn carefMly examined by 
Bamsay, after Sterrett, and toe site” of Derbe 
fixed as that now oecupi^ by toe ruins on 
and hear toe mound of Gudriissin, about 45 
miles south by east of the modem Kcmieh 
(Iconium). Consult: W. M. Bamsay, The 
Historwal Geography of Asia Minor (London, 
1890) ; id., 8t. Paul the Traveler and Roman 
Citizen (New York, 1898) ; id., The Cities of 
8t. Paul, pp. 385-404 (London, 1907), where 
practically all that is known of toe city’s his- 
tory will be found. 

BEBBENT, or BEBBEHB, d^r-benr (Pers. 
Darhand, bond of the gate; Ar. B&b ahAhrah, 
gate of the gates, or Bdh al-Kadid; Turk. Demir- 
kapu, gate of iron). A seaport in the Cauca- 
sian Province of Daghestan, situated on the 
Caspian S^ and on the railway line from Baku 
to Petrovsk (Map: B.U8sia, G 6), Its military 
and commercial importance was considerable 
before this century. It is surrounded by strong 
walls and commanded by a citadel. The sur- 
rounding district is abundant in gardens, fruit 
being the chief article of-* commerce. Cotton 
and tobacco are also cultivated. The exploita- 
tion of bituminous deposits constitutes the 
city’s chief industry. The harbor is unpro- 
tected and shallow. The Caucasian or Derbend 
Wall, a line of fortifications of toe sixth cen- 
tury and formerly strengthened by high towers 
and formidable gates, begins in the vicinity of 
the town. Another interesting relic of an- 
tiquity in the vicinity is the monument of Kirk- 
Lar or “forty heroes,” dating from the con- 
quest of Daghestan by the Arabs in the seventh 
century. Derbend was taken by toe Mongols 
in 1220 and, after many changes of masters, 
by the Kussians in 1722. After the Treaty of 
1723 the town was returned to Persia, only to be 
formally annexed to Russia in 1813. Pop., about 
15,000, of which 57 per cent are Mohammedans. 

BEBBY, dfir'bi (Dan. Derwenthy, Deorahy, 
near the Derwent, Lat. Derventio). A munici- 
pal and parliamentary borough and manufac- 
turing town, the capital of Derbyshire, England, 
in the wide and fertile valley of the Derwent, 
thence navigable to the Trent, at the junction of 
the main branches of the Midland Railway, 129 
miles north-northwest of London, and 40 miles 
north-northeast of Birmingham (Map: Eng- 
land, E 4), The town lies mainly on the west 
bank of the Derwent. The houses are mostly 
of brick and the public buildings of stone. The 
most notable of the latter are All Saints’ church, 
with a beautiful Perpendicular tower, 175 feet 
high, dating from the sixt^nth century, the 
quaint little fourteenth-century chapel of St. 
Mary-on-the-Bridge, the Boman Catholic church 
of St. Mary, built by Pugin, a large market 
hall and corn exchange. Derby sends two mem- 
bers to Parliammit. It owns and operate it® 
electric tramways, water supply, an elwfiric- 
light plant, public batbs and washhouses, ceme- 
teries, markets, and slaughterhouses. The net 
income from TOrporate property in 1910 was 
about $40,000. It mainteins a t^hnical ^hool, 
a free library, museum, and art gallery. The 
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ixm gimnuBikr s<^ik» 1 fouiKded m 1100 Is one of 
the UBstatntioBs of its kind in BnMand. 

There is also a large general infirmai^. Derby 
is well dtmted for inantifactnre and trade, 
bdng connected by canals and railways with 
a great part of England. The Midland Rail- 
way has established large works here, which 
employ over 12,000 men. Since about 1750 
Derby has l^n famous for its porcelain manu- 
facture. Other manufactures are silk, cotton, 
lace, hosieiy, and elastic fabrics. The first silk 
mill in England was erected on an island in the 
Derwent in 1718 by John Lombe. There is 
a resident United States Consular Agent. Pop., 
1901, 114,848; 1911, 123,433. Derby is the 
birthplace of Herbert Spencer, and Erasmus 
Darwin wrote many of his works and died here. 
C^posite Derby was the Roman station Derven- 
tioy which stood on the east bank of the river. 
Roman brass, silver, and gold coins have been 
found, as well as a Roman pavement, and the 
foundations of a Roman bridge. Derby was 
first incorporated in the reign of Henry I. It 
was the southernmost point reached by Charles 
Edward, the Young Pretender, in his attempted 
march to London in 1745. 

DERBY, dSrfoi. A city in New Haven Co., 
Conn., 10 miles west of New Haven, at the con- 
fluence of the Naugatuck and Housatonic rivers, 
and on the New York, New Haven, and Hart- 
ford Railroad (Map; Connecticut, C 4). An 
important industrial centre, its manufactures 
include pins, typewriting machines, pianos, or- 
gans, piano players, heavy castings, engines, 
dairy and other machinery, files, woolen under- 
wear, corsets, hosiery, combs, hairpins, curling 
irons, keys, guns, and ammunition. There are 
many places of interest in the vicinity — Sen- 
tinel Hill, Indian Well, Lake Housatonic, and 
the Housatonic Dam, 25 feet high and ^ of a 
mile in length. Derby contains also the Griffin 
Memorial Hospital and two libraries. The gov- 
ernment is administered by a mayor, elected 
biennially, and a unicameral council. City 
meetings are held to issue bonds and for action 
on matters over which power is not vested in 
the common council. Pop,, 1890, 5969; 1900, 
7930; 1910, 8991; 1914 (U. S. est.), 9441. The 
town was settled about 1646 and was known 
as Paugassett until incorporated as Derby (from 
Derby, England) in 1675. It was the birth- 
place of Gen. David Humphreys, prominent in 
the Revolution. Until 1889 Ansonia was in- 
cluded within its limits. The city of Derby 
was formed in 1893 by the consolidation of the 
town of Derby and the borough of Birmingham^ 
founded in 1834. Consult Orcutt and Beardsley, 
The History of the Old Town of Derby (Spring- 
field, 1880), and The Town Reccyrds of Derby 
1655-1710 (Derby, 1901). 

DERBY. A border town in Orleans Co., Vt., 
100 miles by i^il north by east of Montpelier, on 
the Boston and hfoine Railroad, overlooking 
Lake Memphremagog (Map: Vermont, E 2). It 
contains the Derby Academy and a public library. 
Parming, dairying, and lumbering are carried 
on, and large quantities of granite, which is ex- 
tensively quarried here, are shipped. Pop., 1900, 
3274; 1910, 3639. 

DEBBY, derT^I, or dhr'bl, Edwabd Geobge 
Geoffbey Burm Stahley, fourteenth Eabl of 
( 1799-1869). An Englirii stat^man. He was 
bom at Bmowdey Park, in Lancashire, cm March 
29, 1799, was ^ucated at Eton and at Christ 
Church, Oxford, and in 1820, immediately after 


leavilig the Univermiy', he was made a 
of Parliainmt. In 1880 he became Irish S^re- 
tary in the Whig ministry of Earl Grey, and by 
his abili^ as a debater he rendered vmf ma- 
terial assistance in the of the Reform 

Bill of 1832. Among his Irish mes^ur^ were 
the Education Act, establishing a national 
board and admitting all cMldien to the schcmls, 
but providing for Frote^nt religious instruc- 
tion; the Irish Church Temporaliti^ Aet^ abol- 
ishing 10 bishoprics and removing the griev- 
ances of first fruits and church rates; and a 
coercion bill for the trial of Irish rioters by 
courts-martial. “This last measure rendered him 
unpopular with the advanced Liberals, and he 
was transferred to the colonial secretaryship 
in 1833. In that year he distinguished him- 
self by securing the passage of the bill for the 
abolition of slavery in the West Indies. Be- 
coming alarmed at the intention of the Whigs 
to appropriate the surplus of the Irish church 
revenues to purposes of secular education, he 
left the party in 1834. He soon united with 
the Tories, and in 1841 he became Colonial 
Secretary in Peel’s ministry. This position he 
held until 1845, when he resigned because he 
was opposed to the repeal of the corn laws. 
He was the recognized head of the Protectionist 
opposition in the House of Lords, which he had 
entered as Baron Stanley in 1844, and soon 
became the leader of the Conservative party. 
In 1851 he succeeded his father as Earl of 
Derby. In 1862 the first Derby ministry was 
formed. But it was of short duration, as were 
also his second term of office (1858-59) and 
his third (1866-68), and Disraeli (q.v.) was the 
leading spirit in all of them. In 1868 he re- 
signed the premiership to Disraeli, and in the 
following year he died. 

Derby was a typical Lancashire magnate of 
the old school. Traditionally Whig, he left that 
party because of his repugnance to the rising 
democracy. While not a statesman of the first 
rank, he was nevertheless possessed of great 
ability. His doctrine of free trade with the 
colonies alone anticipates Conservative doctrine 
of our own day, and to him, as well as to Dis- 
raeli, is due the transformation of the Tories 
into the modern Conservative parly. He was a 
debater of great ability, excelling especially in 
invective, and his skill earned him the title of 
“the Rupert of debate.” His passages with 
O’Connell on the repeal of the Union and the 
disestablishment of the Irish church are well 
known. He was a man of high scholarly at- 
tainments, who distinguished himself at the 
university, and was afterward famous for his 
Latin speeches. He was elected Chancellor of 
Oxford in 1852 and devoted the leisure of his 
later years to a metrical translation, or rather 
paraphrase, of the Iliad (published in 1864), 

For Derby’s speeches, conaralt Hansard, Par- 
liamentary Debates (London, ISOSetseq.). For 
his life, Kebbel, English Statesmen Smee the 
Peace of 1815: Derby (London, 1809), and 
Saintsbury, in Reid, Prime Mimsters of Queen 
Tiotoria (New York, 1892). Consult also Keb- 
bel, History of Toryism (London, 1860), and 
Hamilton, in the Dictkmary of National Biog- 
raphy, vol. liv (ib., 1898). 

DERBY, Bdwakj Hekby Staheey, fifteenth 
EABii OF (1826-93), An English statesman, 
son of the pr^^jeding. He studied at Rugby 
under Arnold and at Trinity Collie, Cambridge, 
where he wfwi one of “the Apostles,” and from 
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1848 to 1809 wai a of tiie Hoiif^ of 

CommoiDi. In 1852 he was Underset^otafT for 
Foreign Affaire in hie lather’s ^abinet^ in 1858 
Seeretary for the Colonies and the first Seere* 
l^ry of State for India, and in 1800-08 and 
1874-78 was Secretary for Foreign Affairs. He 
doftnitely left the Conservatives in 1880 and 
joined the Liberal party. From 1882 to 1885 
he was Secretary te the Colonies in Mr. Glad- 
stone’^ second administration and in 1884 nego- 
tiated the London Convention with the Boers. 
In 1886—91 he was a leader of the Liberal 
Unionist party. From 1891 until his death he 
was chancellor of the Univeifsity of London. 
Consult the dcetch by Lecky prefixed to Lord 
Derby’s Speeches (London, 1894), by Sanderson 
and Roscoe. 

DEBBY, Feedeiick Aethub Stanley, six- 
teenth Eabl of (1841-1908). A British states- 
man. After serving in the Guards for a short 
time, he entered the House of Commons as a 
Conservative. He was Financial Secretary for 
War (1874-77), and Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury (1877-78), in the Disraeli cabinet Sec- 
retary of State for War (1878-80), and in the 
first Salisbury cabinet Secretary of State for the 
Colonies (1885-86), and he served as President 
of the Board of Trade ( 1886-88 ) . Created Baron 
Stanley of Preston in 1886, he was two years 
later appointed Governor-(Ieneral of Canada, 
where he remained until 1893. In the latter 
year he succeeded his brother Edward Henry 
Stanley, as Earl of Derby. From 1900 to 1903 
he was Financial Secretary to the War Office 
and from 1903 to 1905 Postmaster-General. 

DERBY, dgr'bl, Geoege Hobatio (1823-61). 
An American humorist, commonly known as 
‘‘John Phoenix born at Dedham, Mass. He 
graduated at West Point in 1846 and served 
in the Mexican 'War with gallantry. He was 
on the staff of the commanding general of the 
Department of the Pacific from 1854 to 1856 
and did other engineering service, in the course 
of which he suffered the sunstroke that caused 
his death. He has a distinct place among Amer- 
ican humorists for Phaenixuina, (1855) and 
the Squihoh Papers (1859), chiefly burlesque 
sketches of his official experiences, full of whim- 
sicality and important as introducing the 
pugh but amusing humor of the Pacific coast 
into American literature. Among liia best 
squibs may be mentioned his Musical Review 
Extraordinary and his 'New System of English 
Grammar, 

DERBY, Orville Adelbert (1851-1916). 
An American geologist, appointed chief of the 
geographical and geological surveys of Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, in 1886. He was born at Kel- 
loggsville, N, Y., and graduated in 1873 at 
Cornell University, where he was instructor in 
geology from 1873 to 1875. He visited the 
Amazon valley in 1870-71 and was connected 
with Prof. C. F. Hartt’s geological commission 
of Brazil from 1875 to 1878. In 1878 he was 
appointed curator of the ^ologieal department 
of the National Museum. He publislmd ^eral 
papers on the geology and geography of Brazil 
and headed many hydrographical, ge(^aphical, 
and geological surveys. In 1891 he published 
the first detailed topographical maps of South 
America based on actu^ surveys. In 1885 he 
orptnized the geographical and geological com- 
mission of sao Paulo, serving as chief officer 
until 1904. In 1907 he went as chief officer of 
another geol<^<ml survey of BraziL 


DBBBY DAY, Am importaat day 

in the calendar of Ea^ish horse-racing evento. 
The name is dmived from toe "Derby Styki®” 
race, ran on the i^eond day (Wednesday) of 
toe Epsom Bummer Meting, which takes place 
about the end of May or, in rare instances, 
at the banning of June. The race itself was 
instituted in 17l^ by the Earl of Derby, whence 
the name. The course is 1 mile, 4 furlongs, 
and 29 yards in length. OriginaUy toe weights 
carried were 112 pounds for colts and 109 
poimds for fillies, but after several changes 
they are now permanently set at 126 pounds 
for colts and 121 pounds for fillies. Entries 
are usually made when the animals are year- 
lings, two years before the race takes place. 
The event owes its importance to the fact that 
the entries in the Derby race represent the high- 
est development of race-horse breeding, besides 
affording an indication of the probable winners 
of the subsequent important races. The prox- 
imity of the race course (Epsom Downs, Sur- 
rey) to London makes possible the tremendous 
and heterogeneous attendance which is so con- 
spicuous a feature of the race, and which, to- 
gether with its value as a sporting event, has 
given the day its present importance. Parlia- 
ment is adjourned over Derby Day, though of 
late not without protest on the part of a few 
of its members, and business generally is sus- 
pended as far as London is concerned. In 
America the term "Derby,” preceded by the 
name of the track or "meeting,” has been ap- 
plied to the day on which the chief race of the 
year of such meeting is run. See Horse; 
Horse Racing. 

DERBYSHIRE, dSr'bi-sher or dar'bl-. An 
inland county of England, lying between York- 
shire on the north and Leicestershire on the 
south (Map: England, E 3). Its area is 
1029.5 square miles. It is hilly in the north 
and level in the south, with a very fertile soil. 
The Derby Highlands, which reach their maxi- 
mum altitude in the Peak, 1880 feet, and the 
Kinder Scout, 2088 feet, form the Peak Dis- 
trict, noted for its beautiful scenery, especially 
along the valleys of the Derwent and the Wye. 
The largest river is the Trent (which empties 
into the Humber), and the stream next in 
importance is one of its tributaries, the Der- 
went. Matlock and Buxton, among the hills, 
are fashionable health resorts on account of 
their warm mineral springs. Throughout the 
county there are numerous Celtic and Roman 
remains, mediaeval ruins of abbeys, monas- 
teries, and feudal castles, and among the many 
handsome, noble residences are Haddon Hall 
and Chatsworth, the seat of the Duke of Devon- 
shire. Derbyshire is more a manufacturing and 
mining than an agricultural county, though its 
agricultural industries are importont. In the 
northern portions sheep are raised. In the 
middle and southern sections good crops of 
wheat are produced. About seven-tenths of 
the country is cultivated land. The industries 
include the manufacture of woolens, cottons, 
silks, lace, and elastic web. The chief towns 
are Derby, Buxton, and Helper. Population of 
ancient or ^ographic county in 1891, 628,033; 
1911, 683,423; of administrative county, 1901, 
484,896 ; 1911, 560,013, 

DERBYSBORE HECK. See Gk>iTBE. 

DERBYSHLRE SPAR. A name given to 
the splmidid crystals of fluorite found in Derby- 
shire, England. 





FsANcm XAwam ( 18 § 0 - ). 

An American a^rolc^st, born in Philadelphia. 
He received the degrees of M.D. and Ph.D. from 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1877, In 
1887 he l^ame nenrologist to tiae Philadelphia 
Hc^pital and in 1893 consulting physician to 
the Asylum for the Chronic Insane at Wemers- 
ville. Pa., and after serving the University of 
Pennsylvania from 1883 to 1892 as instructor 
in nervous and mental diseases he was ap- 
pointed professor of the same subjecl^ in the 
Jefferson Medical College. He was president 
of the American Keurological Association in 
1895-96. Besides editing Text-Book on Ker- 
vous Diseases by American Authors (1895), he 
is author of “Rest, Mental Therapeutics and 
Suggestion,” vol. viii of Cohen’s System of Phys- 
iologic Therapeutics (1903), and A Clinical 
Manual of Mental Diseases (1913). 

HiEBtCl^^IDAS (Lat., from Gk. AepKvWl- 
Sas, Derkyllidas) . A distinguished Spartan 
general and diplomat of the fourth and third 
centuries b.c. He was sent in 411 b.c. to the 
Hellespont to arouse the cities to revolt against 
the supremacy of Athens and in 399, as suc- 
cessor of Thibron, received command of the 
army stationed in Asia for the defense of the 
Ionic Greeks against the Persians. At this time 
Xenophon and the other survivors of the fol- 
lowers of Cyrus the Younger served under him. 
He took advantage of the hostility existing 
between Pharnabazus (q.v.) and Tissaphernes 
(q.v.), concluded a truce with the latter, and 
Bueeessfully invaded ^olis, the satrapy of the 
former. In 398 he built a wall to guard the 
Thracian Chersonese against the inroads of the 
Thracians. He endeavored in 397, by threat- 
ening Caria, to obtain the independence of the 
Ionic Greeks and in 396, when Agesilaus (q.v.) 
had arrived in Asia, was one of the commission- 
ers for the arrangement of an armistice with 
Tissaphernes. In 394 he conveyed to Agesilaus 
and the Greek cities of Asia the tidings of the 
battle of Corinth. At the time of the battle 
of Cnidus he was Spartan harmost at Abydus 
and succeeded in holding that town for the 
Spartans. He disappears from history after 
389 B c. 

DEBOELICT (Lat. derelictus, from de- ■+• re- 
Unquere, to abandon). Personal property cast 
away or abandoned by the owner, especially at 
sea. The seizure or “occupancy” of derelict 
property is one of the recognized modes of 
original, as distinguished from the derivative, 
acquisition of title. In order to constitute an 
article derelict, so as to make it available to 
the first person who chooses to make it his own, 
it is not sufficient that it should be lost, but 
it must have been deliberately cast away or 
abandoned, without expectation or intention of 
recovering it. Goods thrown away by a thief 
in his flight, known as bona waviata, are not 
properly derelict, inasmuch as he has no title 
to them. The same thing is true of treasure 
trove. The question of abandonment is one 
of fact, to be determined from the conduct of 
the owner at the time of the loss. A vessel or 
goods found abandoned on the high seas are 
presumed to be derelict, but not so personal 
property found without an occupant on land or 
even in a harbor or river; and the presumption 
in the former ease may be rebutted by showing 
the circumstances under which the abandon- 
ment occurred. See Acquisition; Accbetton; 
Sauvaoe; Wbeck, Consult: Blackstone, Com- 


mentmiim m tM Lmm of SmylmA; Behoolet 
on Porsowai Property (M ed., Bc«t^, 1896) ; 
Maclaehlan, Trmtim on the Law of Mm^ehant 
Shipping (4th ed., I^ondma, 1892). 

See Dsm-WL-Kjmm, 

BEBEKBOUB0, d#-riN^blS5r^, Habtisto 
( 1844r-l9(B). A French Orientalist. He was 
born in Paris, a son of Joseph Derenbourg, and 
studied there and at the universities of Ghttin- 
gen and Leipzig. On his return Paris In 
1867 he was employed in the BibliotMi|ue Na- 
tionale and edited the catalogue of Arabic man- 
nscripts. From 1875 he taught Arabic at the 
Ecole des Langues Orientales, was made pro- 
fessor there in 1879, and professor of religious 
science at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes in 1886. 
His numerous publications include*. De Plura- 
lium Linguae Arabieae et Mthiopicm Formarum 
Origins et Indole ( 1867 ) ; De Dtwdn de NAUqA 
DhobyAni (2 vols., 1869) ; Le livre de Sibawaihi, 
texts arabe (2 vols., 1881-89), his prineif^ 
work; Les manusents arabes de VEsmrml 
(1884); Chrestomathis AMmentaire de Parahe 
littiral (1885; 2d ed., 1892) , OusAma Ibn 
Mounkidh, un Amir syrien au premier siAole 
(des croisades (1886-89); La science des re- 
ligions et VIslamxsme (1886); Les monuments 
SahAems et Mimyarites de la BibhothAque Kor 
tionale (1891); Oumara du YAmen, sa me et 
son oeuvre (1902). 

BEBENBOUBO, Joseph (1811-95). A 
French Orientalist. He was born at Mainz, 
of Jewish parents, his reul name having been 
Bernburg. He studied at the universities of 
Giessen and Bonn and, having spent some years 
at Amsterdam as private tutor, went to Paris 
in 1838 to complete his study of Oriental lan- 
guages. In 1852 he was made corrector at the 
Imprimerie Kationale, in special charge of the 
Oriental publications. He was elected a mem- 
ber of the Academy of Inscriptions in 1871 and 
was appointed to the chair of Talmudic science 
at the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes in 
1877. His principal work is the Essai sur Phis- 
toire et la gSographie de la Palestine (1867). 
He edited the fables of Lokman (1846), with 
an introductory essay on their Christian origin, 
the Makamat of Hariri, Les sAances de 
Hariri (1847-53), in collaboration with Reinand, 
and an edition of Saadi a in collaboration with 
his son Hartwig (1893). His other works com- 
prise : I/Histoire de la Palestine cPaprAs le 
Talmud et les autres Acrits rabbiniques (1867) ; 
Manuel du lecteur (1871); Notes ipigraphiques 
(1877) ; Deux versions hebraiques du livre 
de KalilA^ et Dimndh (1881) ; Johawms de 
Capua: Directorium vitae humanas (1889), be- 
ing a Latin translation of the former work; 
Version arabe des proverbes mrnommAs livre 
de la recherche de la sagesse de Saiadia ben 
Josef al-Fayyoilmi (1894) ; Le livre des par- 
terres fieuris ( 1886 ) ; Commentaire de Maimo- 
nide sur la Mischnah Seder Tohorot (1886-91) ; 
besides contributions to the Journal Amatique 
and the Revue Critique, 

BE BEPTTB^ICA (Lat., On the State). A 
philosophical treatise on politics by Cicero 
(c.54-51 B.C.), in six books. It was lost during 
the Middle Ages, but fragments were found on 
a palimpsest early in the nineteenth century. 
About one-third of the work is preserved, in- 
cluding the Sommum Sdpionw, with which it 
closed. 

BE Edouabd and Jean. See 

Reszke, EnouAKD de; MmzKE , Jean de. 
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1848 to 1869 wsts a of the of 

Oommoos. la 1862 he was XJnderaiKsretaiy for 
Foreign JJfaira in his father’s cabinet, in 1858 
Secretary io¥ the Colonies and the first Secre- 
tary of State for India, and in 1866-68 and 
1874-78 was Secretary for Foreign ^aira He 
definitely left the dcmserratives in 1880 and 
joined the Liberal parly. From 1882 to 1885 
he was Secretary for the Colonies in Mr. Glad- 
stone’f second administration and in 1884 nego- 
tiated the London Contention with the Boers. 
In 1886-91 he was a leader of the Liberal 
Unionist party. From 1891 until his death he 
was chancellor of the University of London. 
Consult the sketch by Leeky prefixed to Lord 
Derby’s Speeches (London, 1894), by Sanderson 
and Rtmcoe, 

BBBBY, FEia>EBiCK Abthub Stanley, six- 
teenth Bail of (1841-1908), A British states- 
man. After smrving in the Guards for a short 
time, he entered the House of Commons as a 
Conservative. He was Financial Secretary for 
War (1874-77), and Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury (1877-78), in the Disraeli cabinet Sec- 
retary of State for War (1878-80), and in the 
first Salisbury cabinet Secretary of State for the 
Colonies (1885-86), and he served as President 
of the Board of Trade ( 1886-88 ) . Created Baron 
Stanley of Preston in 1886, he was two years 
later appointed Governor-General of Canada, 
where he remained until 1893. In the latter 
year he succeeded his brother Edward Henry 
Stanley, as Earl of Derby. From 1900 to 1903 
he was Financial Secretary to the War OfSce 
and from 1903 to 1905 Postmaster-General. 

DERBY, dgrTii, George Horatio (1823-61). 
An American humorist, commonly known as 
"John Phcpnix,” born at Dedham, Mass. He 
graduated at West Point in 1846 and served 
in the Mexican War with gallantry. He was 
on the staff of the commanding general of the 
Department of the Pacific from 1854 to 1856 
and did other engineering service, in the course 
of which he suffered the sunstroke that caused 
his death. He has a distinct place among Amer- 
ican humorists for Phcentxiana (1855) and 
the Squihob Papers (1859), chiefly burlesque 
sketches of his official experiences, full of whim- 
sicality and important as introducing the 
rough but amusing humor of the Pacific coast 
into American literature. Among his best 
squibs may be mentioned his Musical Review 
Extraordinary and his New System of English 
Grammar. 

DERBY, Orville Adrlbert (1851-1916). 
An American geologist, appointed chief of the 
geographical and geological surveys of Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, in 1886, He was born at Kel- 
loggsville, N. Y., and graduated in 1873 at 
Cornell University, where he was instructor in 
geolo^ from 1873 to 1875. He visited the 
Amazon valley in 1870-71 and was connected 
with Prof. C. F. Hartt’s geological commission 
of Brazil from 1876 to 1878. In 1878 he was 
appointed curator of the geological department 
of the National Museum. He published several 
papers on the geology and geography of Brazil 
and headed many hydrographical, geographical, 
and geological surveys. In 1891 he published 
the first detailed topographical maps of South 
America based on actual surveys. In 1885 he 
©ranked the ^ographical and geological com- 
mission of sao Paulo, Irving as chief officer 
until 1904. In 1907 he wait as chief officer of 
another ^ilogioal siarvcgr of Brazil. 


DERRY DJlY, dlrlfi. An important 6bty 
in the calendar of English horse-racing events 
The nanm is drived kom tiie "D^by 81^^’* 
race, run on the ^eond day (Wednesday) of 
the Epsom Sumnmr Mating, which tak^ place 
about the aid of May or, in rare instances, 
at the beginning of June. The race itself was 
instituted in 1780 by the Earl of Derby, whence 
the name. The course is 1 mile, 4 furlongs, 
and 29 yards in length. Originally tiie weights 
carried were 112 pounds for colts and 109 
pounds for fillies, but after several chants 
they are now permanently set at 126 pounds 
for colts and 121 pounds for fillies. Entri^ 
are usually made when the animals are year- 
lings, two years before the race takes place. 
The event owes its importance to the fact that 
the entries in the Derby race represent the high- 
est development of race-horse breeding, besides 
affording an indication of the probable winners 
of the subsequent important races. The prox- 
imity of the race course (Epsom Downs, Sur- 
rey) to London makes possible the tremendous 
and heterogeneous attendance which is so con- 
spicuous a feature of the race, and which, to- 
gether with its value as a sporting event, has 
given the day its present importance. Parlia- 
ment is adjourned over Derby Day, though of 
late not without protest on the part of a few 
of its members, and business generally is sus- 
pended as far as London is concerned. In 
America the term “Derby,” preceded by the 
name of the track or “meeting,” has been ap- 
plied to the day on which the chief race of the 
year of such meeting is run. See Horse; 
Horse Racing. 

DERBYSHXRE, der^bi-sher or dfirT)!-. An 
inland county of England, lying between York- 
shire on the north and Leicestershire on the 
south (Map: England, E 3). Its area is 
1029.5 square miles. It is hilly in the north 
and level in the south, with a very fertile soil. 
The Derby Highlands, which reach their maxi- 
mum altitude in the Peak, 1880 feet, and the 
Kinder Scout, 2088 feet, form the Peak Dis- 
trict, noted for its beautiful scenery, especially 
along the valleys of the Derwent and the Wye. 
The largest river is the Trent (which empties 
into the Humber), and the stream next in 
importance is one of its tributaries, the Der- 
went. Matlock and Buxton, among the hills, 
are fashionable health resorts on account of 
their warm mineral springs. Throughout the 
county there are numerous Celtic and Roman 
remains, mediscval ruins of abbeys, monas- 
teries, jand feudal castles, and among the many 
handsome, noble residences are Haddon Hall 
and Chatsworth, the seat of the Duke of Devon- 
shire. Derbyshire is more a manufacturing and 
mining than an agricultural county, though its 
agricultural industries are important. In the 
northern portions sheep are raised. In the 
middle and southern sections good crops of 
wheat are produced. About ^ven-tenths of 
the country is cultivated land. The industries 
include the manufacture of woolens, cottons, 
silks, lace, and elastic web. The chief towns 
are Derby, Buxton, and Belper. Population of 
ancient or geographic county in 1891, 528,033; 
1911, 683,423; of administrative county, 1901, 
484,896; 1911, 560,013. 

DERBYS HXR E HECR. See Goitre. 

DERBYSHXRE SEAR. A name given to 
the splmidid crystals of fluorite found in Derby- 
shire, England. 





i’EAKGis Xavier (1856- ). 

An American neurologist, bom in Philadelphia. 
He received the d^ees of M,D. and Ph.D. from 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1877. In 
1887 he became neurologist to the Philadelphia 
Hospital and in 1893 consulting physician to 
the Asylum for the Chronic Insane at Wemers- 
ville, Pa., and after serving the University of 
Pennsylvania from 1883 to 1892 as instructor 
in nervous and mental diseases he was ap- 
pointed professor of the same subjects in the 
Jefferson Medical Collie. He was president 
of the American Neurological Association in 
1895-96. Besides editing Text-Book on Ker- 
vous Diseases hy American Authors (1895), he 
is author of ‘‘Best, Mental Therapeutics and 
Suggestion,” voL viii of Cohen’s System of Phys- 
iologic Therapeutics (1903), and A Clinical 
Manual of Mental Diseases (1913). 

HHBiC'SX'^lDAS (Lat., from Gk. AepsvWl- 
das, Derkyllidas) , A distinguished Spartan 
general and diplomat of the fourth and third 
centuries b.c. He was sent in 411 n.c. to the 
Hellespont to arouse the cities to revolt against 
the supremacy of Athens and in 399, as suc- 
cessor of Thibron, received command of the 
army stationed in Asia for the defense of the 
Ionic Greeks against the Persians. At this time 
Xenophon and the other survivors of the fol- 
lowers of Cyrus the Younger served under him. 
He took advantage of the hostility existing 
between Pharnabazus (q.v.) and Tissaphernes 
(q.v.), concluded a truce with the latter, and 
successfully invaded ^olis, the satrapy of the 
former. In 398 he built a wall to guard the 
Thracian Chersonese against the inroads of the 
Thracians. He endeavored in 397, by threat- 
ening Caria, to obtain the independence of the 
Ionic Greeks and m 396, when Agesilaus (qv.) 
had arrived in Asia, was one of the commission- 
ers for the arrangement of an armistice with 
Tissaphernes. In 394 he conveyed to Agesilaus 
and the Greek cities of Asia the tidings of the 
battle of Corinth. At the time of the battle 
of Cnidus he was Spartan harmost at Abydus 
and succeeded in holding that town for the 
Spartans. He disappears from history after 
389 BC. 

DEB'EIilCT (Lat. derelictus, from de- + re- 
linquere, to abandon ) . Personal property cast 
away or abandoned by the owner, especially at 
sea. The seizure or “occupancy” of derelict 
property is one of the recognized modes of 
original, as distinguished from the derivative, 
acquisition of title. In order to constitute an 
article derelict, so as to make it available to 
the first person who chooses to make it his own, 
it is not sufficient that it should be lost, but 
it must have been deliberately cast away or 
abandoned, without expectation or intention of 
recovering it. Goods thrown away by a thief 
in his flight, known as hona waviata, are not 
properly derelict, inasmuch as he has no title 
to them. The same thing is true of treasure 
trove. The question of abandonment is one 
of fact, to be determined from the conduct of 
the owner at the time of the loss. A vessel or 
goods found abandoned on the high seas are 
presumed to be derelict, but not so personal 
property found without an occupant on land or 
even in a harbor or river; and the pr^umption 
in the former case may he rebutted by showing 
the circumstances under which the abandon- 
ment occurred. See Acquisition; Accsetion; 
Salvage; Wbeck. Consult: Blackstone, Com- 


mmtarim m tka Mws of MmglmA; ^ihouler 
on Permmd Prop&rty (M ed., B^ton, 18961; 
hfoclaehlan. Treatise on tM Law of Merchant 
Shipping (4th ed., London, 1892). 

See BiaB-Ba.-lAMAB. 

BEBEHBOHBQ, de-riN'l^r', Hastwig 
(1844-1908). A French Orientalist. He was 
born in Paris, a son of Jc^ph Berenbourg, and 
studied there and at the universities of wttin- 
gen and Leipzig. On his return to Paris in 
1867 he was employed in the Bibli^l^ue Na- 
tionale and edited the catalogue of Arabic man- 
uscripts. From 1875 he taught Arabic at the 
Ecole des Langues Orientales, was made pro- 
fessor there in 1879, and professor of religious 
science at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes in 1886. 
His numerous publications include; De Plum- 
Hum Lxngum Arahicm et Mthiopicw Formarum 
Ongine et Indole (1867) ; De Dtwdn de NdUqd 
Dhobydni (2 vols., 1869) ; he here de Sibawaiki, 
iexte arahe (2 vols., 1881-89), his principal 
work; Les manuscrits arabes de VEscurial 
(1884); Chrestomathis dlSmentaire de V arahe 
litteral (1885; 2d ed., 1892) ; Ousdma Ibn 
Mounkidh, un 6mir syrien au premier si^cle 
des croisades (1886-89); La science des re- 
ligions et VIslamtsme (1886); Les monuments 
Sah^ens et Mtmyarites de la BibUothdque No- 
tionale (1891); Oumara du TSmen^ sa vie et 
son ecuvi'e (1902). 

BEBENBOXmo, Joseph (1811-96). A 
French Orientalist. He was born at Mainz, 
of Jewish parents, his real name having been 
Dernburg. He studied at the universities of 
Giessen and Bonn and, having spent some years 
at Amsterdam as private tutor, went to Paris 
in 1838 to complete his study of Oriental lan- 
guages. In 1862 he was made corrector at the 
Imprimerie Nationale, in special charge of the 
Oriental publications. He was elected a mem- 
ber of the Academy of Inscriptions in 1871 and 
was appointed to the chair of Talmudic science 
at the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes in 
1877. His principal work is the Essad sur Vhis- 
toire et la giographie de la Palestine (1867). 
He edited the fables of Lokman (1846), with 
an introductory essay on their Christian origin, 
the Makamat of Hariri, Les stances de 
Hariri (1847-53), in collaboration with Reinaud, 
and an edition of Saadia in collaboration with 
his son Hartwig (1893). His other works com- 
prise: L’Histoire de la Palestine d^apris le 
Talmud et les autres Merits rabhiniques (1867) ; 
Manuel du lecteur (1871) ; Notes iptgraphiques 
(1877); Deux versions hibraiques du Uvre 
de KalUdT^ et DimnAh (1881); Johannis de 
Capua: Directorium mtm humanw (1889), be- 
ing a Latin translation of the former work; 
Version arahe des proverhes surnommds Uvre 
de la recherche de la sagesse de Saadia hen 
Josef al-Fayyoumi (1894); Le Uvre des par- 
terres fleuris (1886) ; Commentaire de Maimo- 
nide sur la Mischnah Seder Tohorot (1886-91) ; 
besides contributions to the Journal Asiatique 
and the Revue Critique. 

BE REPTJB'LICA (lat., On the State). A 
philosophical treatise on polities by Cicero 
(c.54-51 B.C.), in six books. It was lost during 
the Middle Ages, but fragments were found on 
a palimpsest early in the nineteenth century. 
About one-third of the work is preserved, In- 
cluding the Sommum Sdpwnis, with which it 
closed. 

BE BEI^SKE, Edouabb and Jean. See 
Be6zke, Edouabd ©e; RfszBOB, Jean de. 
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BEBlTIiXHQEB, d^v'MMg-er, Qmm, ‘Bmois 
voif (16O6-0S). A field xnare^l of Branden- 
burg, bora at Nenbofen, Anstria, ol a Protes- 
tant family. He entered tbe Swedish servi<» 
during the reign of Gustem^ Adolphus and 
advanced to the rank of colonel. In 1642 he 
wm sent by Torstenson to ne^tiate an alliance 
with George K^kbczy in Tran^lvania. In 1654 
he watered the service of the Bl^tor of Branden- 
burg. He fought with distinction in the wars 
against Poland, Denmark, Sweden, and France, 
and was promoted to the rank of lieutenant 
general, in consideration of his splendid assault 
on Warsaw in 1656, field marshal (1670), and 
military Governor of Pomerania (1678). The 
formation and training of the cavalry of the 
electorate were due chiefly to him, and the cele- 
brated battle of Fehrbellin (June 18, 1675) 
was decided by his brilliant cavalry charge at 
the head of 6500 horsemen. The conquest of 
Stralsund and Kiigen (1678), where at the age 
of 72 be led the attack in person, and the subse- 
quent campaign against Sweden, were among 
his military feats. The military greatness of 
Prussia in later times was partly due to the 
influence exerted upon the army of Branden- 
burg by men like Derfflinger. Consult Unger, 
Feldmarschall Derfflinger (Berlin, 1896). 

BEBG, dSrK, Lough (Ir., clear lake). The 
name of two Irish lakes. 1. The larger is an 
expansion of the river Shannon, between Tip- 
perary on the southeast and Galway and Clare 
on the northwest (Map; Ireland, (3 4). It is 
24 miles long from northeast to southwest and 

2 to 6 miles broad. Its surface is about 100 feet 
above sea level; its average depth, 35 feet. It 
has several islands. 2. A lake in the south of 
County Donegal, on the border of Tyrone. It is 

3 miles long, 2^2 miles broad, and has many 
islets and rocks. On its wild shores are hills 
rising 700 to 1200 feet. Saint’s Island possesses 
the remains of a priory founded about the year 
600 and was the scene of St. Patrick’s vision 
of purgatory. The place of penance on Station 
Island was for years the most celebrated spot 
for pilgrimage in Ireland. 

DE BIGAUD. See Vaxjdbeuil, Mabquis of. 

DEB’IVA'TIOET. See Etymology. 

BEBIVATION (Lat. derivation a leading or 
turning off, from de, away, off -f rwus, small 
stream, channel, canal). An old term in medi- 
cine, descriptive of a method of treating disease, 
by which it was supposed that the matertes 
Morhi, or ‘matter of the disease,’ was drained 
away through ^me channel established for it 
by artificial means, as by a blister applied over 
an inflamed lung, or a discharge from the bowels 
established in a case of drop^. The term is 
little used now, though applicable to certain 
methods of treatment as far as results are 
concerned. 

B’EBLOHy Jean Baptiste Dbouet, Count. 
See Eklon. 

DEB^MA, or DEB'MIS. See Integument. 

BEBHAT^OGEH (Gk. derma, skin, 

bark -f- root, gm-, to produce, gmierate; 
cf. 'firm, genos, sto^, race, ori^n). A sinple 
layer of superficial cells at growing tips, which 
gives ri^ to the epidermis. A true dermatogen 
18 found only in the plimts (spermato- 

phytes) and In the roots of fern plants (pteri- 
dophyi^). While a distinct dermatogen is 
evident in many plants, it is by no means such 
a definitdy dm^^Hated generative layer as 
wan tmse suppos^. See M^mPMomuY. 


BEB’liATOE^T (Gk. derma, ^n 

-j- X^os, logm, discourse, science). The sci- 
ence of the management of the skin and of its 
diseases. See Skin. 

DEBMAT'OPHYTES (Gk. Sipfta, derma, 
skin, (pvTQp, phytm, growth, plant). Ciypto- 
gamic vegetable growths, varieties of Torula, 
inhabiting the cuticle or epidermis, and giving 
rise to some forms of skin diseases, as favus, 
pityriasis, ringworm (qq.v.), etc. 

BEBUES^IB BEETLl^ (Gk. Mppa, derma, 
skin -f- iorOleip, esthiein, to eat, literally ‘skin- 
eater’). A family (Dermestidse) of small or 
moderately sized and very destructive beetles. 
Both the adults and the larva feed on a variety 
of animal and vegetable substances, making 
them museum and household pests, preserved 
meats, woolens, furs, feathers, silk, and even 
drugs being exposed to their depredations. The 
adults, which are oval or elongated and vari- 
colored, feign death when disturbed, falling to 
the ground, ventral surface upward, and lying 
stiff with folded le^. The adults may fre- 
quently be found outdoors on flowers and on 
the windows of infested houses. The larvae, 
which are short and woolly or fuzzy, do far more 
damage than the adults. There are 300 to 400 
species in the family. The most common of 
them in the United States are the larder or 
bacon beetle (see Bacon Beetle), the carpet 
beetle (q.v.), the museum pest, and the rasp- 
berry worm (qq.v.). One form lives on cob- 
webs, feeding perhaps on the remains of insects 
caught there and possibly on the web itself. 
Species of the genus Attagenus are responsible 
for a curious and beautiful kind of felting, 
resembling moleskin, of pillows and bedticks, 
which often puzzles housekeepers. The fumes 
of carbon bisulphide, applied in a tight in- 
closure, are fatal both to the beetle and the 
larvae. Carbon bisulphide, however, is very ex- 
losive, and its fumes are harmful to man, and 
ence it should be used with caution. Benzine 
and naphtha are helpful in keeping these pests 
from entering stored goods. 

DEBMIS. See Integument. 

DEBHA, dSr'nS,, or DEBN. A town of 
Barca, northern Africa, situated at the mouth 
of a ravine, 1 mile from the Mediterranean 
(Map: Africa, Tripoli, G 1). In 1805 it was 
captured by a force of natives and Americans, 
led by General Eaton. A fort was begun by 
the Americans at that time, and stands to-day 
incompleted. It is the only place on the African 
continent ever occupied by Americans. Pop. 
(est.), 7000. 

BEBNBXTBG, dgraTinm, Bernhaed (1865- 
) . A German administrator, born in Darm- 
stadt. His father was an editor of the Berliner 
Tagehlatt and his grandfather a privy coun- 
cilor. He was educated at the Berlin gymnasium 
and went into the banking business, being em- 
ployed for several years in tbe New York bouse 
of Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. In 1901-06 he 
was a director of the DarmstSdter Bank. His 
“business” administration (1907-10) of the 
Colonial Office markedly improved the condi- 
tion of (German colonies, especially German East 
Africa and German Southwest Africa, which he 
visited in 1907 and 1908. In 1913 he was nomi- 
nated a member of the Prussian House of Lords. 
Consult Bon^rd, D&mhwrg in Britisch- und 
Dmitich-Ostafrika (Berlin, 1908). 

BEBHBUBG, d^ra'hvrK, Heinrich (18^- 
1907). A German legal scholar, bora in Mainz . 
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at tile itnlFersities of Heidel- 
berg and Giessen, was ap^int^ a professor at 
Zmiah in 1852, and at Halle in 1862. In 1873 he 
became prof^sor of Roman law and Prussian 
common law at Berlin. He represented the Uni- 
versity of Halle in the Prussian Upper House 
from 1866 and the University of Berlin from 
1873. His publications include: Die If^titu- 
Honen dm Qajus (1868) ; a Lehrhuch dm preuus- 
aimhen Privatrechts (3 vols., 1871-80; 5th ed., 
1893 et seq.) ; Dos premstche Hypot^kenrmht 
(1877; 2d ed., 1891) ; D%e Pkantaaie im Reekie 
( 1894 ) ; Personwhe Rechtssiellung im Burger- 
hchen, Oesetzhuch (1896) ; By stem des rdmischen 
Bechts (ed. by W. H. Muller, 1911). 

HE ROSHY, de r6'n#', L&on. See Rosnv, 

LfiON D£. 

DilROUUtoE, d&'rooldd', Pattl (1846- 
1914). A chauvinistic French poet and political 
agitator, born in Paris. He wrote: Chants du 
soldat (1872); Nouveauw chants du soldat 
(1875); Refrains militatres (1888); Chants du 
paysan (1894); Poeates miUtaires (1896). D4- 
roulfede also wrote a patriotic cantata, Vtve 
la France (1880) ; a religious drama, La Moal- 
ite (1880) ; and a patriotic play, L*Eetman 
(1877). Other patriotic historical works are 
Messire du Cueschn (1895) and La mart de 
Hoche (1897). D4roulMe fought in the War of 
1870-71 and subsequently, as the head of the 
Patriotic League, earned on a passionate agita- 
tion for a war of revenge against Germany. 
He was an ardent supporter of General Boulan- 
ger (q.v.). He was a leader of the anti-Dreyfus 
forces. He was in the Chamber of Deputies from 
1893 to 1895 and in 1898-99. In 1900 he was 
found guilty of plotting against the Republic 
and sentenced to exile for 10 years, but returned 
to France in 1905 under a law of amnesty. He 
stood unsuccessfully as a candidate for election 
to the Chamber of Deputies in May, 1906. 

DERR, Louis (1868- ). An American 

physicist, born at Pottsville, Pa. He graduated 
at Amherst College in 1880 and studied also at 
Harvard and at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, where he taught physics after 1892, ris- 
ing to a full professorship in 1909. From 1893 
to 1898 he was also instructor in physics at 
Boston University and from 1895 to 1908 he 
supervised the teaching of this subject at the 
Boston Normal School of Gymnastics. He was 
elected a fellow of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences. Besides contributing to sci- 
entific journals, he edited the Cyclopedia of En- 
gineering (1902 ; 2d ed., 1912) and published 
Eotes on the Principles of Dynamo and Trans- 
former Design (1902 ; 3d ed., 1905), and Pho- 
tography for Students of Physics and Chemistry 
(1906). 

DEBR^5CAGAIX, dSPrUW^' Victiob Beb- 
NABD <1833- ). A French soldier, bom in 

Bayonne. He studied at the College of Saint- 
Cyr, served in the Crimea in 1854 as lieutenant 
of infantry, and rose to be lieutenant colonel in 
1880. In 1883 he was appointed professor at the 
Ecole de Guerre and in^ 1888 became chief of the 
geographical service of the army. He was pro- 
moted in 1895 to be a general of division. He 
is known for his topographical surveys of France 
and for his works on military affairs, especiaBy 
Etude sur les itats-majors des armies Strangles 
(1869 ; 2d ed., 1871) ; Histoire de la guerre de 
1870 (1871); La guerre moderns (1885; Eng. 
trans. bv Foster, Modem War, 3 vols., 1888—90). 

DERICK (from Derrieh^ a Tyburn hang- 


m&n).^ A device for hoistlBg^ haavy loads mA 
conv^ng them shoit di8tem<^ la otdmmtf 
nomenclature tii^ distinction between derrid^ 
and cran^ is considerably confused. The nmst 
common form of derrick consists of a vertical 
mast pivoted at its bottom in a bedplate 
and maintained in an upright position by guy 
cables or other forms of stays, which radiate 
from a loose collar or spider encircling a pin in 
the top of the mast; of a boom hinjpd to this 
vertical mast near the bottom so that it may be 
made to assume various inclinations relative to 
the mast; and of the tackle and motors neces- 
sary to impart motion to the boom and mast 
and to the load which they carry. The load is 
suspended from the end of the boom by ropes 
which pass through a block and thence to the 
motor at the foot of the mast. The end of the 
boom is sustained by a cable passing through 
a block at the top of the mast and thence to the 
motor at its foot. The mast is revolved on its 
bottom pivot by means of a horizontal wheel 
around which a rope passes or by some other 
simple mechanism. The motions permitted by 
such a derrick are the vertical hoisting of the 
load, a swinging motion through the rotation of 
the shaft on its pivot, and a radial motion due 
to the change in inclination of the boom. Per- 
haps the most salient distinction between a 
derrick and a crane is that the boom of the der- 
rick is hinged at its connection with the mast, 
while the jib of a crane is always rigidly con- 
nected with the upright member. If this dis- 
tinction is maintained in classifying these two 
sorts of hoisting and conveying devices, how- 
ever, it throws many devices now called derricks 
into the class of cranes. Derricks of the type 
described are extensively employed in quarrjdng, 
masonry work, excavating, and building erection, 
and instead of wooden booms and masts, built-up 
lattice booms and masts of steel are employed. 
Such derricks may have a capacity up to 100 
tons or more. For ‘^floating derricks,” see Cbane. 

A hauling derrick, as distinguished from a 
hoisting derrick, is a drum and the necessary 
driving gearing from two cranks, mounted in a 
suitable frame. The rope from the drum leads 
horizontally to the object to be moved. The 
hauling derrick is like a geared capstan whose 
barrel is horizontal instead of vertical, as in 
the original form. 

DEBRIETOER, dSr'rln-jSr. A short-barreled 
pistol of very large calibre and very effective 
at short range. It was usually carried in the 
side pocket of the coat, and in emergencies fired 
without being withdrawn. It derives its name 
from its inventor, an American gunsmith. 

DER'RY. See Londondebby. 

DERRY. A town in Rockingham Co., N. H., 
12 miles southeast of Manchester, on the Boston 
and Maine Railroad ( Map : New Hampshire, 
G 8). It contains the Pinkerton Academy, a 
public library, and the homestead of Matthew 
Thornton, a signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. The chief industries are shoe manu- 
facturing, milk shipping, and apple raising. 
There are also manufactories of plant stakes, 
tree labels, reed ribs, carria^s, acetylene-pis 
machines, and witch hazel. The water works 
are owned by the town. Pop., 1900, 3583 ; 1910, 
5123. 

DERRY. A borough in Westmoreland Co., 
Pa., 45 milc^ east by south of Pittsburgh, on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad (Map: Pennsylvania, C 
7). It is a summer resort and has bottling and 
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sand works and manufactories of cMna and Mgfc- 
volta^ insulators. Pop., 19(H), 2347 ; 1910, 
2954. 

DBBTEHnO, der-ven'shS. The latin name 
of the town of Derby (q.v.), in England. 

BBBYISH (Ar. darwish, Pers. darvish, poor, 
Avesta driyu, poor; the Persian equivalent of 
At. fal^ir, poor ascetic). In Mohammedan coun- 
tries, a class of persons who are supposed to lead 
a peculiarly religious life, resembling in some 
respects the monks of Christendom. There are 
many different brotherhoods or orders. D’Ohs- 
son, in his work on the Ottoman Empire, enu- 
merates 32 and Hammer-Purgstall 36, but the list 
is far from being complete. The first founders 
of such orders are supposed to have been Ahd al 
Kadir of Jilan (died 1166) and Ahmad al Rifai 
(died 1182 ) ; and the establishment of orders has 
gone on until the present time. They live mostly 
in convents, well endowed, both in land and 
money, called Tekkije, and are under a chief 
with the title of Sheikh, i.e., 'elder.’ Some of 
the monks are married and allowed to live out 
of the monastery, but most sleep there some 
nights each week. Their devotional exercises 
consist in meetings for worship, frequent prayers, 
religious dances, and mortifications. The main 
devotional exercise, however, is the zikr, which 
is conducted differently in the different orders. 
It consists in the repetition of certain formulas, 
accompanied by violent motions until the dervish 
falls into a cataleptic state. As the convent does 
not provide them with clothing, they are obliged 
to work more or less. Three of the orders — -the 
Bastamiyah, the Nakshabandiyah, and the Bak- 
atashiyah — claim to be descended from the orig- 
inal order established by the first Caliph, Abu- 
Bekr. Of these, the Nakshabandiyah are the 
most numerous. In their convents at Cairo and 
Constantinople and elsewhere they have services 
on Wednesdays and Sundays, when about 20 per- 
formers take part in the zikr ceremony. The 
orders are spread throughout the Mohammedan 
world and in India. The most popular one is 
that of the Muradiyah, to which most of the 
fakirs belong who crowd the bazars of India. 
The Rufaiyah (founded 1182) in India, Turkey, 
and Egypt, are known for their severe discipline 
and the castigations of their bodies. They are 
commonly known as the “Howling Dervishes.” 
Another popular order is that of the Kalandari- 
yah, known also as the “Wandering Dervishes,” 
among whom constant traveling is an obligation. 
The Maulawiyah constitute the order familiarly 
known as the “Dancing Dervishes.” At their 
zikr they follow one another about the floor in 
regular order, each with eyes closed and arms 
extended, turning around in a sort of waltz and 
intoning a monotonous chant. Each order has its 
own rules and principles, extending to the dress 
and the method of wearing the hair and beard. 
In many of the orders the initiation rites are 
most elaborate. 

Tradition refers the origin of these orders to 
the earliest times of Islam, making the caliphs 
Abu-Bekr and Ali found such brotherho^s. 
While it is certain that Mohammed advocated 
poverty, the tendencies of thought that led to 
the foimding of de^ish orders developed later, 
when Mohammedanism came into contact with 
other religions, such as Persian and Hindu. 
Many Mohammedan princes have held dervishes 
in high respect and b^towed rich endowments 
on their establishments, and they are still held 
in high veneration by the people. For a time, 


however, they were resided with suspicion by 
the government^ since they d«jline to ol»y any 
authority except the religious head of the order. 
Hence iSdahmud II in 1826 attempted to de- 
stroy the orders, actually putting to death some 
of the leaders- His att^pt, however, failed. 
The relation of the dervish orders to the growth 
of mysticism in Islam and the religious vitality 
shown in these have been well brought out by 
Macdonald. 

Besides those dervishes regularly affiliated 
with an order, there are individuals who travel 
from place to place and by feats of strength or 
sleight of hand manage to earn a livelihood. 
Consult: D’Ohsson, Tableau general de V empire 
Othoman (Paris, 1787-90) ; Hammer-Purgstall, 
in Geschichte des osmanischen Reiches (Pesth, 
1827-35) ; Lane, The Modem Egyptians (Lon- 
don, 1836) ; Malcolm, History of Persia (ib., 
1829) ; Browne, The Dermshes (ib., 1868) ; 
Rinn, Marabouts et Kholvan (Algiers, 1884) ; 
Chatelier, Les confrMes musulmanes du Hedjaz 
(Paris, 1887); Depont et Coppolani, Les con- 
freries rehgieuses musulmanes (Algiers, 1897) ; 
Zwemer, Arabia^ the Cradle of Islam (1900); 
Jacob, Die Belctaschtjje (Munich, 1909) ; Mac- 
donald, Aspects of Islam (New York, 1911). 

DERVISH PASHA, dgr-v^sh' pa-sha', Ibra- 
him (1817-96). A Turkish soldier and states- 
man, born in Constantinople. He studied min- 
eralogy in London and Paris and taught chem- 
istry and physics in the Constantinople military 
school. He attained the rank of general of 
division in 1862 and successfully commanded the 
Turkish forces in the campaign against Monte- 
negro. He was Ambassador to St. Petersburg 
and then was placed in charge of the civil and 
military administration of Albania and Syria. 
He became Governor-General of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina in 1875 but, failing to quell the insur- 
rection of that year, was recalled. In 1876 he 
was Minister of War. In the Russo-Turkish 
War of 1877-78 he distinguished himself by his 
successful defense of Batum. As Governor-Gen- 
eral of Albania in 1880-81 he reestablished Otto- 
man authority and brought as prisoners to Con- 
stantinople the leaders of the revolutionary 
league, whom he defeated at Dulcigno. 

DERWENT, der'wSnt (clear water). One of 
the principal rivers of Tasmania. It issues from 
Lake St. Clair, in the centre of the island, flows 
tortuously towards the southeast, passes by 
Hobart, the capital, and after a course of 130 
miles enters Storm Bay, in D’Entrecasteaux 
Channel, by an estuary 4 miles wide (Map: 
Tasmania, C 3). The Derwent is navigable as 
far as Hobart for ships of any burden. 

DERWENT W ATER, der'wSnt-wg'ter. An 
oval sheet of water in the south of Cumber- 
land, England, one of the most beautiful lakes 
of that county (Map: England, C 2). |t is 3 
miles long, 1 mile broad, 72 feet deep, and 222 
feet above sea level. Its banks are rocky and 
abrupt, and behind them rise rocky mountains, 
one of which, the Cat Bells, is 1448 feet high; 
another, Lodore, has a waterfall of 100 feeL 
Derwentwater is an enlargement of the Derwent 
River, which flows into the Irish Sea at Working- 
ton. It has several wooded isles, besides a re- 
markable floating isle — a mass of earthy matter, 
6 feet thick, varying in size in different years 
from an acre to a few square rods, covered with 
vegetation and full of gas bubbles which buoy it 
on the surface of the water. The lake abounds 
in trout, pike, perch, and eels. 
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WmWMM*SiWATE&f ^r'wSnt-wft'tSr, James 
Raucuffe or RabcIuYFiis, third and last Earl 
OF (1689-17161. An English Roman Catholic 
noMeman, one of the leaders in the Rebellion of 
1715. He eame of an ancient Northumberland 
family and was bom in london, June 28, 1689. 
He received his education in France and at his 
father*s death in 1705 became Earl of Derwent- 
water. ^ He joined the Pretender in 1715 with 
70 retainers and after fighting with great hero- 
ism was taken prisoner at Preston. He was con- 
victed of treason and despite all efforts to save 
him was beheaded on Tower Hill, Feb. 24, 1716, 
his rank, youth, amiability, bravery, and sim- 
plicity of motives exciting widespread sym- 
pathy. His estates were forfeited and given to 
Greenwich Hospital. 

DERZHAVIN, dygr-zhft'vAn, Gavril Roma- 
NOVITCH (1743-1816). A celebrated Russian 
lyric poet. Born of a noble family at Kazan, 
he entered there the newly opened gymnasium 
in 1759, Joined the ranks of the Preobrazhensky 
Guard Regiment in 1782, became lieutenant 
captain in 1773, and later entered the civil 
service. His ode, Fehtm (1782), in which 
he extolled Catharine II, attracted her atten- 
tion, and through her influence he received 
many promotions •, he was Governor of Olonetz 
in 1784, of Tambov in 1785, Secretary of State 
in 1791, and Senator in 1793. Catharine’s suc- 
cessor, Paul, appointed him President of the 
Board of Commerce in 1796, and Alexander I 
made him Minister of Justice in 1802; but he 
retired to private life in 1803. His earlier 
work, in general, was done in imitation of 
Lomonosov (q.v ). But he soon abandoned this 
style, for which his gifts were utterly unsuited, 
and adopted the manner of the odes of Horace. 
He was the greatest and most original poet 
before Pushkin and is best known as the 
“Singer of Catharine,” his works forming a 
poetic chronicle of her achievements. So far 
from being a court poet, he was a really deep 
and sincere admirer of the northern Semiramis, 
with her liberal reforms and democratic lean- 
ings, as evidenced in her daily life and corre- 
spondence with Voltaire and Diderot. Though 
occupying a more exalted position after Cath- 
arine’s death, he never wrote anything about 
the other monarchs that in power and loftiness 
of conception could even approach his odea 
about Catharine and the events of her reign. 
His language is quite modern in its purity and 
comparative freedom from Church-Slavonic ex- 
pressions. Its chief characteristics are vigor 
united with pliancy, and a vivid imagery that 
sometimes verges on the hyperbolic. He was 
the first to introduce everyday expressions into 
odes, thus bringing down the grand style to 
modern realism. One of his greatest contribu- 
tions to the development of Russian poetry con- 
sisted in introducing an element of realism and 
a touch of humor — even of whimsicality — into 
the labored and remote verse of Lomonosov. 
His own poetry reflects a clear, satirical min^ 
good judgment, and sound sentiment. Of his 
many poems, the ode God is the best known, 
having been translated into most OccWental 
languages and even into Japanese and Chinese. 
The beat edition of his works appeared in 9 
vols. (St. Petersburg, 1864-83), with a cona- 
mentary and biography by the academician J. 
Grot. The eighth volume is devoted to the 
poet’s biography. 

DlS, or D:feES, dlls. The capital of the 
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Province of Szolnok-Doboka, Tmn^lvania, 
Huagaiy, near the confluence of ttie Great and 
Little Szamos, 37% northeast of Klaus^- 
burg by rail (Map: Amtria-Hungary, H 3). 
Its chief public building are the fifteenth-cen- 
tury Gothic Refornied Church, the Thokoly 
Palace, Franciscan abbey, the handsome town 
hall and municipal thmtre. A sixteenth-cen- 
tury tower is a remnant of the ancient forti- 
fications. Weaving, distilling, and salt mines 
are among the principal industries. Pop,, 1900, 
9888: 1910, 11,542. 

DESAGTTADERO, dfi-fi*'gwA-Dft^rO (Sp., out- 
let), A river of Bolivia, the outlet of Lake 
Titicaca. After a southeast cour^ of 190 miles 
it empties into the landlocked lake of Aullagas, 
near the town of Oruro (Map: Bolivia, D 7). 
It is the loftiest stream of any length on the 
entire American continent, its source being 12,- 
650 feet high. 

DESAIX DE VBYGOXJX, or dc-zA' 

de vft'goo', Loins Charles Antoine (1768- 
1800). A French general of the First Republic, 
born Aug. 17, 1768, at Saint-Hilaire d’Ayat. 
He studied at the military school of Efflat and 
in 1783 was made sublieutenant in a Breton 
regiment. He was in sympathy with the revo- 
lutionists, though he deprecated their violence, 
and in 1792 he was appointed aid to Prince 
Victor de Broglie, then commanding the Army 
of the Rhine. In 1793-94 he was made a gen- 
eral of brigade and then of division. He com- 
manded the right wing of the Army of the 
Samhre and Meuse under Jourdan in 1795, and 
in the following year was again in the Army 
of the Rhine and Moselle, under Moreau, com- 
manding the left wing in Moreau’s famous 
retreat through the Black Forest. To Desaix 
was intrusted the fortress of Kehl, the only 
stronghold upon the right bank of the Rhine 
which the French retained after this retreat. 
The fort was in ruins, but behind its imperfect 
defenses Desaix held out against an Austrian 
army for two months, only surrendering in 
January, 1797, when his ammunition was ex- 
hausted. In the spring he was sent to Italy, 
wliere Bonaparte, recognizing his strong quali- 
ties, took pains to attach him to himself. De- 
saix accompanied the Egyptian expedition and 
tliere won his brightest laurels in the conquest 
of Upper Egypt from the Mamelukes under 
Murad Bey, after an eight months’ campaign. 
By his equitable administration of the country 
after the conquest he won from the Arabs the 
title of “the Just Sultan.” Returning to Frpee 
at the command of Bonaparte in 1790, he joined 
the latter in Italy and was given the command 
of two divisions of reserves. This force, in 
June, 1800, was sent to Genoa on detached 
service, but in response to the sound of the dis- 
tant fighting at Marengo (June 14), Desaix, 
by a sudden inspiration, returned, arriving just 
as Bonaparte was about to yield the field to 
Melas. Desaix saved the day by a vigorous 
attack with his divisions, but he was shot and 
instantly killed while leading the charge. He 
was an intrepid soldier, a sfellful commander, 
and the idol of his troops. His body was em- 
balmed and placed in the monastery of St. 
Bernard. A statue has been raised in his 
honor in Paris. Consult: Martha-Becker, 
Etudes historiques sur le g4n4ral Desadx (Cler- 
mont, 1852); E. Bonval, Histoire de Desaim 
(Paris, 1881) ; C. Desprez, Desaix (ib., 1884). 

DE SAiyABEBRy, Charles Michel nTBUM- 
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BEBBT {1778-1820). A Oamadian saHier, He 
was bom at Beaiiport, P, Q., aad earfy exiterimg 
the army was at the oanqaest of Martiahiae 
(1795), accompaniai Major General Eottenbui^ 
as aid>de>camp in the Waleheren exp^liticm, 
and was for 11 years in ttie Indies 

under General Prescott. On returning to Lower 
Canada he organized and command^ the r^- 
ment of Voltigeurs, and was a chief of staff 
in the militia. During the War of 1812 he 
rendered Taluable senriee. His first success was 
won near the close of 1812, at Lacolle, against 
the American General Dearborn; and in 1813, 
by his superior knowledge of the country 
through which General Hampton advanced to 
attack him and also In part by his skillful 
manoeuvring of his troops so as to create the 
impression of a large force, he defeated that 
general at Chateauguay, a village about 24 
miles southwest of Montreal. This success per- 
mitted Gen. Baron de Bottenburg, and after- 
ward his successor, Gen. Sir Gordon Drum- 
mond, to resume active operations in Upper 
Canada. After the close of the war De Sala- 
berry entered political life and in 1818 was 
appointed a member of the Legislative Council 
of Lower Canada. He died at Chambly. 

DE SABTCTIS, d& shnk't^s, Feancesco (1817- 
83). A great Italian critic and teacher, bora 
at Morra, Irpino. Imprisoned for revoluticmary 
activities in 1849, he later went to Malta and 
Turin (1852) 5 his brilliant lectures on Dante 
won him in 1856 a professorship at Zurich. Re- 
turning to Naples in 1860 as Minister of Public 
Instruction, he became deputy in 1861, and 
headed the Education Department of the king- 
dom in 1861-62, 1878, and 1879-80. He became 
professor at Naples in 1871. He founded the 
journal V Italia in 1862. De Sanctis was a 
great force in the intellectual life of Italy, par- 
ticularly in the south, where he took up the 
tradition left by Vico and passed it on re- 
enforced to the greatest of his successors, 
Benedetto Croce. His criticism is an advance 
on the historical methods of Sainte-Beuve and 
on the systematic intellectualism of the Hegel- 
ians: rigorously scientific in procedure, it takes 
as its point of departure the immediate im- 
pression produced by the work of art itself, 
from that working back to the reconstruction 
of the consciousness of the author in all its 
varied aspects. The interpretations of great 
Italian writers in the Storia della letteratura 
italtana, in Saggi critioi, and Nuovi Saggi cri- 
tid are all classics, and in some cases seem to 
be definitive. Consult B. Croce, Estetica (Bari, 
1908), chap. XV. The works are now appearing 
at Bari (1913- ). 

DE SANCTIS, Luigi (1808-69). An Italian 
theologian. A distinguished prelate in Rome, 
he was converted by the study of the Bible and 
in 1847 fled to Malta, where he became a Prot- 
estant. From 1852 he worked as a preacher of 
the Waldensian congregation in Turin; be- 
came, in 1854, the head of the “Chiesa Libera,” 
a radical offshoot of the Waldensians, which 
body he, however, Joined again in 1864, ac- 
cepting a professorship at their seminary in 
Florence, where he also established the Protes- 
tant periodical Eco della VertM. Consult Rbn- 
neke, Luigi Be Sanctis (Halle, 1890). 

DESABGDES, de-zfirg', G 6 eabd (1593-1662). 
A French mathematician, especially gifted as 
a g^meter. He was bora in Lyons and is 
chiefly known as one of the founders of modern* 


geometry. Poneelet called hj® ^*the of 

his century.” Desargues and Pascal intro- 
duced the method of perspective and tr^ted tho 
c6nic sections (q.v.) as projections of a circle. 
Two important theorems are attributed to De- 
sargues, one of which forms the Imsis of his 
remarkable theory of homolc^ical figures. To 
Desargues is further due mudi of the theories 
of involution and transversals, the elaboration 
of the conception that a straight line is a curve 
closed at infinity, and the definiticm of par- 
allels as lines intersecting at infinity. The 
works of Desargues were long thought to be 
lost, but they were found and republished by 
Poudra in 1864. The chief on^ arenas follows: 
Mithode universelle de mettre en perspective les 
ohjets donnes rSellement ov en devis, avec leurs 
proportions^ mesures, iloignement, sans em- 
ployer aucun point qui soit hors du champ de 
Vouvrage (1636); Brouillon project d’une at- 
teinte auas ivSnemens des recontres d*un cdne 
avec un plan (1639) ; Brouillon project . . . 
pour la coupe des pierres (1640) ; Gnomonique 
(1640). For his biography, consult Poudra, in 
Desargues’s (Euvres (Paris, 1864). 

DESART, dfiz'art, William Ulick O’Ccistnob 
CUFFE, fourth Eabl of (1845-98). An English 
novelist. He was born in London and was 
educated at Eton and at Bonn. After serving 
as page of honor to Queen Victoria, he became 
lieutenant in the Grenadier Guards (1862) and 
then captain (1865). Much of his later life 
was passed in Canada. He died Sept. 15, 1898. 
He was the author of many novels, among which 
are: Only a Woman’s Love (1868); Children 
of Nature, a story of modern London, which 
caused a sensation (1877) ; Eelverdale (1878) ; 
The Honorable Ella (1879) ; Mervyne O’Connor 
and Other Tales (1880) ; Lord and Lady Picca- 
dilly ( 1887 ) ; Love and Pride on an Iceberg, 
and Other Tales ( 1887 ) ; The Raid of the 
Detrimental ( 1897 ) . 

DESAXJGIEBS, d&'z6'zhy&', Mabc Antoine 
Madeleine (1772-1827). A French writer of 
songs and vaudevilles. He was born at Frejus 
and was a son of the composer Marc An- 
toine Desaugiers (1742-93). He was educated 
for the ministry at the College Mazarin, Pans, 
but discontinue his studies in order to visit 
Santo Domingo. His attitude here during the 
negro insurrection imperiled his life, and he 
was compelled to seek refuge on an American 
steamer bound for Philadelphia. In that city 
he devoted himself for several years to piano- 
forte instruction. Upon his return to France 
he acquired a considerable reputation as a 
writer of songs and vaudevilles and subse- 
quently became director of the Vaudeville 
Theatre of Paris, a position which he held till 
his death. Several of his songs are still popu- 
lar. Among them are La trmlle de la sincirit6 
and Paris d cinq heures du matin. The com- 
plete works of this amiable and charming 
writer, who is held by some to surpass even 
Beranger, were publish^ in Paris in 1827 under 
the title Chansons et poisies diverges. One of 
his most humorous productions is the one-act 
vaudeville entitled Milord Go, ou le dm-huit 
Brumaire (1804). 

DESAXTLT, de-z6', Piebbe Joseph (1744-95). 
A French anatomist and surgeon. He became 
professor of anatomy in Paris in 1776 at the 
age of 32, was admitted to membership in the 
corporation of surgeons in the same year, and 
subsequently held various positions of hcmor. 
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In 1782 lie w&s appointed surgeon maJcH* to the 
He la. ChariM Hospital and eame to be r^arded 
as one of idie ablest surgeons of his time. He 
next went to the Hotel Dien, and after Mo- 
rean^s death the surgical department of the 
hc^ital was intrusted to him. There he in- 
stituted a elinical school of surgery — ^the first 

of its type — ^attracting pupils from all over 
Europe. He introduce system and precision 
into surgery and made many valuable improve- 
ments in the instruments used in that pro- 
fession. He established the Journal de chirur- 
gerie in 1791. His pupil, the celebrated Bichat 
{q.v.), published his CEuvrm chirur gicales (3 
vols., 1798-1803; 3d ed., 1813; Eng. trans., 
1814). Consult Labrune, Etude sur la vie et 
les travauw de Desemlt (Besangon, 1867). 

DESBABBES, d&'b^r', or DBS BABBES, 
Joseph ItoEaiCK Walsh (1722-1824). An 
English military engineer and hydrographer. 
He graduated at the Royal Military Academy of 
Woolwich and was sent to America, where he 
was engaged in the French and Indian War as 
lieutenant of artillery. He was in the expedi- 
tion against Louisburg and in the siege of 
Quebec was aid to Wolfe, who fell into his arms 
when he received his death wound. From 1763 
to 1773 Desbarrea was charged with important 
engineering surveys in Nova Scotia, Newfound- 
land, and other British colonies, with a view 
of establishing a chain of military posts. He 
was also engaged in correcting old and making 
new charts of the North American coast, which 
were published in 2 vols. in 1777, under the 
title of the Atlantic 'Neptune. In 1784 he be- 
came Governor of the island of Cape Breton 
and soon afterward began to build the town 
of Sydney, where he opened the coal trade. In 
1805, at the age of 83, he was made Lieutenant 
Governor and commander in chief of Prince 
Edward Island and served until 1813. 

DESBOBDES-VALMOBE, dt'hCTdJ va,l'm6r', 
Mabceline FfiiiiciTfi JosfcpHE (1785-1859). A 
French poet, born at Douai. She began public 
life as a singer in comic opera (1801), but soon 
left the stage, and from 1819 till 1843 pub- 
lished sentimental verses of much sweetness 
and pathos, collected under the suggestive titles; 
Elegies et romances (1818) ; Elegies et poesies 
nouvelles (1824); Les pleurs (1833), Pauvres 
fieurs! (1839); Bouquets et pridres (1843); 
Poesies de Venfance. Her popular song “S’il 
avait 8u” is in mc^t anthologies. For an elab- 
orate study of her poems, consult Sainte-Beuve, 
NouveauiP lundis, vol. xii (Paris, 1869), and 
Potez, L*(Euvre UttSraire du Nord dans les 
temps modernes {Mme. Desbordes-Valmorej 
Soudan, A. Samain) (Lille, 1909). 

DESBOBOUGH, dSz'btir-C. John (1608-80). 
An English soldier, bom at lltisley, Cambridge- 
shire. During the Civil War he served as 
captain of horse and as major under his 
brother-in-law, Oliver Cromwell, and later, be- 
coming colonel, was in command of the forces 
at Great Yarmouth. His relationship to the 
Lord Protector led to his preferment to many 
positions of honor, including a seat in the 
Council of State, the commissionership of the 
Treasury, and later also the commissionership 
of the Admiralty and Navy. He was a member 
of the parliaments of 1654 and 1656, of the 
Privy Council in 1657, and in the following 
y^r of Cromwell’s House of Xiords, After 
Oliver Cromwell’s death he joined a conspiracy 
of <ri0acers against the Protector’s nephew, 


Richard. R(^toration foUowi^, B^^orough was 
twice imprismieA, fled to HoBand, was im- 
prisoned a third time upon his return to Eng- 
land, but was ^>on relmsed. He was a subyeet 
of Butler’s ridicule in BwdAbras, 

DESCAIE^ d&’k*N', Bawjn Edoitaed (1847- 
). A Belgian jurist, bom in Bdimil and 
educated at Namur and Louvain. In 1872 
he became professor of international law at 
Louvain, in 1892 he was chosen a mem^r of 
the Belgian Spate, and in 1907 he became 
Minister of Science and Art, He was a mem- 
ber of The Hague (permanent) Arbitration 
Tribunal and was conned for the United States 
in the California Pious Fund case and for 
Japan in the House-Tax case. Among his pub- 
lished works are : Les offices intematiommso 
(1894); U Organisation de I* arbitrage mtema- 
tionale (1896); Le droit de la paus at de la 
guerre (1898); La neutrahti de la Belgique 
(1902); UAfnque nouvelle (1903); VAvmir 
(PAlbanie (1913). 

DESCAHPS, dfi'kaN', Jean Baftistb (1700- 
91). A French author and painter, born at 
Dunkirk. He studied painting under Ulin and 
Largillifere and in 1740 founded an academy of 
painting, sculpture, and architecture in Rouen, 
where he was professor for many years. There 
are pictures by him in the Louvre, the Dunkirk 
Museum, and the Rouen Museum His subjects 
were usually peasant scenes, but he also painted 
a series of episodes from the life of Louis XV. 
Descamps is best remembered for his Vies des 
peintres flamands, allemands, et hollandais (4 
vols., 1753-63), a work formerly much es- 
teemed, but not very critical, and his Vogage 
pxttoresque de la Flandre et du Brabant (1769), 

DESCANT, desneant, or DIS'CANT (OP. 
descant, ML. discantus, from dts-, asunder, apart 
-f cantus, song, singing). A term which in 
mediaeval times was applied to contrary motion 
in polyphony, as distinguished from the par- 
allel motion of the parts of the so-called 
organum. In modern part music, the highest 
part, the treble or soprano voice. 

DESCABTES, dh'kftrt', RKNfe; Lat. Renatus 
Cabtesius (1696-1050). One of the most dis- 
tinguished modern philosophers, sometimes 
called “the father of modern philosophy.” He 
was born at La Haye, in Touraine, and was 
sent at the age of eight years to the Jesuit 
school at La FRche, where he soon became 
distinguished for his keenness of intellect and 
made great and rapid progress in languages, 
mathematics, and astronomy. It was not long, 
however, before he became dissatisfied with the 
doctrines and method of scholasticism and felt 
it impossible to acquiesce in what had hitherto 
been r yarded as knowledge. The first thing 
that he did after leaving school in 1612 was to 
abandon books and endeavor to efface from his 
mind all that he had hitherto been taught, 
that it might be free to receive the impressiems 
of truth whencesoevCT they should come. In 
pursuance of his plan he resolved to travel and 
in 1617 entered the army m a volunteer, serv- 
ing successively under Maurice of Nassau, son 
of William of Orange, and under Tilly and 
Buquoy. However, the life of a soldier con- 
tribute little to Ms main object, and he quitted 
the army in 1621., After making journeys in 
.different dir® 2 tions, he at last r^red In 1629 
to Holland, where he prepared most of his 
works, atta!acted many disciples, and at tiie 
eame time became involved in sev^al learnt 
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eontroversm, witib the theol^ans. 

A work, Le Monde, wMeh he hsid planned to 
publish the latter part of 163S he prudently 
suppressed when he learned of Galileo^s condem- 
nation. Althor^h he loved independenee, yet in 
1049 he accepted an invitation i^dr^ed to him 
by Queen Christina to go to Sweden. His will- 
ingness to leave Holland was partly occasioned 
by his anxiety to escape from the hostility of 
his enemies. He died only a few months after 
his arrival at the court of Queen Christina. 
Sixteen years later his body was brought to 
Paris and buried in the church of Sainte- 
Genevieve-du-Mont. 

The grand object towards which Descartes 
directed his endeavors was the attainment of a 
firm philosophical conviction. The way whereby 
he sought to attain this end is explained in the 
discourse on method (Discmrs de la, methode), 
published in 1637. This small but extremely 
interesting and important treatise contains a 
history of the inner life of the author, tracing 
the progress of his mental development from its 
commencement in early years to the point where 
it resulted in his resolution to hold nothing for 
true until he had ascertained the grounds of 
certitude. The author in the same treatise also 
explains the practical rules whereby he resolved 
to be guided while in this state of suspended 
belief, and by the observance of which he hoped 
to arrive at absolute certainty, if indeed it were 
at all attainable. The result of his inquiries, so 
conducted, he exhibited more particularly in 
his Meditattones de Prima Philosophia (1641) 
and the Principia PhilosophicB (1644). He be- 
gins philosophy anew with a resolve to doubt 
everything; for might not our beliefs be the 
result of the mischievous working of some evil 
demon ? One fact he found indubitable — his 
doubting and his thinking. But in order to 
think he must exist; hence, in the fundamental 
fact of psychic experience he believed that he 
came into knowing contact with ultimate real- 
ity — a process of reasoning which Augustine 
had followed before him. In other words, he 
could not doubt that he felt and thought, and 
therefore he could not doubt that he, the feeler, 
the thinker, existed. This relation between con- 
sciousness and existence he expressed by the 
memorable words, Cogito, ergo sum (I think, 
therefore I exist). Upon examining the cri- 
terion for the certitude of this knowledge he 
found it in the clearness and distinctness of 
his thought about himself. Hence he argued 
that whatever is as clearly and distinctly 
thought as self-consciousness must be true. 
Among these clear and distinct thoughts he 
first recognized the idea of God as the abso- 
lutely perfect being. This idea, he reasoned, 
could not be formed in our minds by ourselves, 
for the imperfect can never originate the per- 
fect; it must be innate, i.e., part of the orig- 
inal structure of our understanding, and im- 
planted there by the perfect being himself. 
Hence, from the existence of the idea of per- 
fection, Descartes inferred the existence of Gc^ 
as the originator of it; he inferiod it also from 
the mere nature of tlte idea, because the idea 
of perfection involve® the existence of perfec- 
tion — a form of the so-called “ontological 
argum^t.” Descarteses reasoning here is as 
follows: To think of anything as perfect is to 
think of it as not lacking anything valuable. 
But to lack existence is to lack somethii^ valu- 
able. Hence, to think of anything as perfect is 


to think of it as extsHi^. We imnn<d^ think of 
the perfect except as existii^. We must think 
erf God, therefore, as existing. But if God 
exist, then we have a guarantee of the pre- 
viously determined ground of certitude, for God 
the perfect being cannot deceive, and therefore 
whatever our consciousness clearly testifies may 
be implicitly bdiieved. This Cartesian posi- 
tion, that the truth of a proposition is tested 
by its clear and distinct intelligibility, is the 
principle of rationalism (q.v.). 

One of the most fundamental general prin- 
ciples of the philosophical system of Descartes 
is the essential difference between spirit and 
matter — thinking and extended substances — a 
difference so great, according to Descartes, that 
they can exert no influence upon each other. 
Hence, in order to account for the correspond- 
ence between material and spiritual phenomena, 
he was obliged to have recourse to a constant 
cooperation {concursus) on the part of God — a 
doctrine which gave rise subsequently to the 
system called occasionalism (q.v.), the prin- 
ciple of which was that body and mind do not 
really affect each other, God being always the 
true cause of the apparent or occasional in- 
fluence of one on the other. This doctrine re- 
ceived another development in the preestablished 
harmony of Leibnitz (q.v.). In Descartes’s 
thought it resulted merely in a strenuous in- 
sistence upon the differences between primary 
and secondary qualities (q.v.). Descartes main- 
tained also that the lower animals belong 
merely to the world of extension, being un- 
conscious automata. See Dualism; Autom- 
atism. 

Descartes did not confine his attention to 
mental, philosophy, but devoted himself syste- 
matically to the explanation of the properties 
of the bodies composing the material universe. 
In this department his reforms amounted to a 
revolution, though many of his explanations of 
physical phenomena are purely a prion and 
quite absurd. His corpuscular philosophy — in 
which he endeavored to explain all the appear- 
ances of the material world simply by the mo- 
tion of the ultimate particles of bodies — ^was 
a great advance on the system held up to that 
time, according to which special qualities and 
powers were assumed to account for every 
phenomenon. It was in pure mathematics, 
however, that Descartes achieved the greatest 
and most lasting results, especially by his in- 
vention of the analytic geometry, which is 
known from his name as Cartesian. In devel- 
oping this branch of mathematics he had in 
mind, not the revolutionizing of geometry, but 
the elucidation of algebra by means of geo- 
metric intuition and concepts. He intended to 
establish a universal mathematic, to which 
algebra, arithmetic, and geometry (with its 
applications) should he entirely subordinate. 
He discarded Vieta’s improvements in algebraic 
symbolism, introduced the present plan of rep- 
resenting known and unknown quantities, gave 
standing to the present system of exponents, 
placed the theory of negative quantities on a 
satisfactory basis, and set forth without demon- 
stration the well-known rule for finding the 
limit of the number of pi^itive and n^itive 
roots of an equation through inspection of the 
variatipns in the signs. While his expecta- 
tions were, in one sense, not fulfilled, he never- 
theless succ^^ed in imparting a powerful im- 
pulse to the progress of mathematics and in 
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giving to the science its modern trend. The 
establishment of a eorrespondence between 
geometry and analysis has bwn of inealcnlable 
assistance to both, and Deseartos^'s invention 
may be said to constitute the point of de- 
parture of modern mathematics. In 1637 he 
published at Leyden a treatise entitled Discoura 
de la mSthode pour Men conduwe so raison et 
chercher la verity dans les sciences ^Eng. trans. 
1850; recent ed., Chicago, 1903). This was fol- 
lowed in the same year by three appendices en- 
titled La dtoptrtque, Les metSores, and La 
geometric. The new mathematical discipline 
was set forth entirely in the Geomitme. The 
first part shows how arithm^ical operations 
may be represented geometrically by taking a 
certain unit of length, in which lay the sole 
novelty of the plan. The second part shows 
how to trace algebraic (which he calls geo- 
metric) and transcendental (which he calls 
mechanical) curves, explaining the use of co- 
ordinates and setting forth the general scheme 
(now discarded) of classification of curves ac- 
cording to the order of their equations. The 
third part treats of the theory of equations. 
The appearance of the Geometric placed Di's- 
cartes foremost among the mathematicians of 
his time. 

His works in Latin were published at Am- 
sterdam (1650). Modern editions of hia col- 
lected works are those by Cousin (Paris, 1824- 
26), and by Adam and Tannery (ib., 1897- 
1910) in 12 vols., the last being devoted to 
an historical study of Descartes’s life and works 
by Adam. Engiish translations of portions 
have been made by Veitch (Edinburgh, last ed., 
1907), by Lowndes (London, 1878), and by 
Torrey (I7ew York, 1892). Consult. Mahaffy, 
Descartes (Edinburgh, 1881); Millet, Des- 
cartes, sa vie, ses travaux, etc. (Paris, 1867) , 
Fouillee, Descartes (ib., 1893) ; Fischer, 

Geschichte der neuern Philosophte, vol. i 
(Heidelberg, 1897) ; Boutroux, ^Imagination 
et les mathematiques selon Descartes (Paris, 
1900) ; Smith, Studies m Cartesian Philosophy 
(London, 1902) ; Iverach, Descartes, Spinoza, 
and the Netc Philosophy (New York, 1904) , 
Hoffmann, Ren^ Descartes (Stuttgart, 1905) , 
Haldane, Descartes. His Life and Times (Lon- 
don, 1905). 

DESCABTES’S BTJLE OF SIGNS. Accord- 
ing to this rule no numerical algebraic equation 
can have more positive roots than it has changes 
of sign from -(-to — and from — to -f- in the 
terms of the first member. By substituting 
{—x) for {x) in /(a?) = 0, the law may be 
applied to the case of negative roots. It is 
often possible to detect the existence of imag- 
inary roots in equations by the application of 
this rule; for if it should happen that the sum 
of the greatest possible number of positive roots, 
added to the greatest possible number of negative 
roots, is less than the degree of the equation, 
we are sure of the existence of imaginary roots. 
The rule also bears Harriot’s name, being given 
in his Artis' Analyticw Praxis (London, 1631). 
Consult Burnside and Panton, Theory of Equa- 
tions (Dublin, 1899-1901), and Matthiessen, 
Orundzuge der antiken und modernen Algebra 
der Utteralen Gl&ichungen (2d ed., Leipzig, 
1896). See Descabtes, 

BESCAVES, d&'kav', Lucien (1861- ). 

French novelist and playwright, bom in Paris. 
In 1900 he was elected a memter of the Acad- 
emy of the Goneourts. His novels include: Le 


eahmire d^Hiloise Pajfodou (1882); Les sows-affs 
(1889); Lea emmuris (1894); La colonne 
(1901). For the stage he W'roto: La Clmrwre 
(1899), with Donnay, and L' Attentat (1906), 
with Capus; La Prefer^ (1907); La vm don- 
loureuse de Marceline Deshardes-Valmore ( 1910) . 

BESCENTBANTS (frcan Lat. descendere, to 
descend, from de, down + soandere, to climb, 
Skt. skand, to spring). The issue of an indi- 
vidual, including all who have proceeded or de- 
scended from the issue of his body in any gen- 
eration or d^ree. By American as well as 
English law, descendants take precedence over 
collateral relations and ascendants (q.v.) in the 
inheritance of the property of a deceased an- 
cestor. See C0IXA.TEBAL; CJONSANGUINITY; De- 
scEXT. Heir. 

BESCENT'. Tlie transmission of real prop- 
erty by operation of law to the heir or heirs of 
one who dies intestate. It is a principle com- 
mon to most if not all 1^1 systems, that the 
property of a decedent, if not otlierwise dis- 
posed of by him, shall pass in a fixed line of 
descent to those related to him by ties of blood. 
Under some systems, as that of Rome, no dis- 
tinction was made between the two classes of 
property which we distinguish as real and per- 
sonal, the whole passing, along with the liabili- 
ties of the owner, to a personal representative, 
and this has been the nature of descent gener- 
ally, both in ancient and in modern nations. In 
the common-law system of England and the 
United States, however, a different principle 
has prevailed, only the personal property pass- 
ing to the representative of the deceased, the 
real property devolving upon a descendant, who 
became known as the heir. The personal repre- 
sentative was not necessarily a descendant, nor 
even related by any ties of consanguinity to the 
decedent, and the use of the term “descent” was 
therefore confined to the devolution of the real 
property — the terms “administration” and “dis- 
tribution” being employed to describe the cor- 
responding disposition made of the personal 
property after the owner’s death. The trans- 
mission of the real property to a different in- 
dividual from the one whose title, as personal 
representative, was affected with the obligation 
to pay the decedent’s debts, was a consequence 
of the feudal system, and was due, among other 
things, to the necessity of holding the lands 
together, free from claims on the part of others 
than the feudal lords of whom the lands were 
held. 

The exceptional and peculiar character of the 
law of land at the common law, due to its com- 
plete absorption in the feudal system, is strik- 
ingly exemplified in the history of the doctrine 
of inheritance. There was at first no general 
recognition of the right to transmit freehold 
lands by descent, nor to alienate them without 
the consent of the lord of whom they were held, 
and the right to dispose of one’s real estate hy 
will was not conceded until the reign of Henry 
VI3I. The right of inheritance, once acquired, 
was strictly limited to freeholds which were in 
terms granted to a man and his heirs, and did 
not extond to such as were granted to a man 
absolutely, hut without an express limitation to 
heirs. The latter, therefore, fell into the cate- 
gory of life estates, while the quality of herit- 
ahility became the chief characteristic of the 
estate known as a fee. Thenceforth freehold es- 
tates were classified as “freeholds of inheritance” 
and “freeholds not of inheritance.” It is with 







the foria®r, only, that the law of descent has to 
do. The right of free alienation of lands held 
in fee was not acquired untE the quality of 
heritaMlity had come to be considerai an essen- 
tial characteristic of such lands, and such aliena- 
tion was long regarded as an infrii^em^ upon 
the exp^tant ri^ts of the hear as well as upon 
the reserved rights of the lord of whtnn the fee 
was held. To-day, however, no fee can exist 
without pcMSsessing both the quality of free 
alienability and that of heritability within the 
limits prescribed by the laws of descent, and an 
attempt to create a fee which shall lack either 
of these characteristics is ineffectual and void. 

The exigencies of the feudal system deter- 
mined the course sm well as the fact of descent 
at common law. The importance of holding an 
estate together, in the hands of a single heir, 
and that a male, nearest in blood to the de- 
cedent, fixed the canons of descent as they ex- 
isted in England from the twelfth to the nine- 
teenth century. Originally, it is true, and down 
to the time of Glanville (twelfth century), lands 
held by the tenure of free and common socage 
were governed by different rules from those 
which regulated the inheritance of military fees, 
or lands held by knight’s service, and on the 
ancestor’s death were divided among all his sons 
equally; but long before the time of Littleton 
this distinction had disappeared and all lands 
held in fee simple came under the operation of 
the feudal rules. 

Briefly stated, these rules were as follows: 1. 
Inheritances shall lineally descend to the issue 
of the person who last died actually seised 
thereof, in tnfinitum, but shall never lineally 
ascend. A father or mother cannot inherit di- 
rectly from a son or daughter. 2. The male 
issue shall be admitted before the female, to the 
total exclusion of the latter. 3. Where there 
are two or more males in equal d^ree of con- 
sanguinity to the ancestor, the eldest only shall 
inherit; but, there being no male of equal de- 
wee, the females inherit all together. 4. The 
lineal descendant %n tnfinvtum of any person 
deceased, who, if he had survived, would have 
been the heir, shall represent their ancestor, 
i.e., shall stand in the same place in the line of 
descent as he would have occupied, if living. 
Thus, the issue, whether male or female, of the 
eld^t son will be preferred to the younger son 
or the daughter of the deceased ancestor. 5. On 
failure of lineal descendants, or issue, of the per- 
son last actually seised of the lands, the inherit- 
ance shall pass to his collateral relations of the 
blood of the first purchaser (i.e., of the first in 
the line of ancestors to transmit it by descent, 
having acquired it himself in some other way), 
on the same terms as to preference of males, 
primogeniture, etc., as it would have passed to 
issue if there had been any. Thus, an elder 
brother, or his issue, will take the inheritance 
to the exclusion of sisters and younj^r brothers. 
6. The collateral heir of the person last seised 
must be his next collateral kinsman of the whole 
blood. The half blood is wholly excluded from 
the line of desert. 7. In collateral inheritances 
the male stocks shall be preferred to the female; 
i.e., kindred derived from the blood of the male 
ane^tors, however remote, shall be admitted 
before thiose from the blood of the female, how- 
ever near, unless, indeed, the lands have de- 
scended from a female ancestor, in which case 
the rule is reversed and the female |Koek pre- 
ferred to the male. 


, These cfunmmi-law ruli^ of desert have b^® 
change in some important rcspecte by the In- 
heritance Act (3 and 4 Wm. IV, c. 106). The 
famous rule of primogeniture, embodied in the 
second canon and the first part of the third, re- 
mains unchang^, notwithstaading ite complete 
rejection by the United States and the self- 
governing colonies of Great Britain as well as 
by the nations of continental Europe. The sec- 
ond half of the second canon and the seventh 
also remain imaltered. The first has been 
changed by deriving the decent from the last 
purchaser instead of the person last actually 
seised, and by admitting lineal ancestors in de- 
fault of lineal descendants and in preference to 
collateral heirs. The sixth canon has also been 
altered by admitting collateral relations of the 
half blood in default of relations of the whole 
blood in the same degree. 

So far as they are applicable, these common- 
law rules of descent govern all common law, as 
distinguished from customary inheritances, in- 
cluding the descent of fee-tail estates. These are 
the result of legislation of the end of the thir- 
teenth century, and, as they are expressly limited 
to heirs of the body, i.e., to lineal descendants 
only, the rules relating to collateral inheritance 
have no application to them. Even the canons 
governing lineal inheritances, however, may be 
varied by the form of the fee tail, as a fee tail 
special, which confines the inheritance to the 
issue of a certain wife, a fee tail male (which 
may be general or special) which limits descent 
to the male issue, etc. 

So, too, while the common-law rules have to a 
great extent come to be applied to copyhold es- 
tates, whose qualities are largely determined by 
local custom, they have no application whatever 
to certain other classes of customary estates. 
Thus, lands held by the custom of gavelkind 
(q.v.), which is the prevailing tenure in Kent 
and which occurs elsewhere, are still governed 
by the old rule of socage tenure and pass to the 
sons of the decedent equally, while in the case 
of lands held by the ancient tenure of borough 
English (q.v.) the common-law rule of primo- 
geniture is reversed, and the inheritance passes 
to the youngest son. And it may be said, in 
general, that in many manors and boroughs in 
England the course of descent of certain lands 
may still be governed by local customs of great 
antiquity, which have successfully resisted the 
encroachments of the feudalized common-law 
doctrine. 

In the United States there is much diversity 
in the law of inheritance. The course of descent 
is everywhere regulated by legislative enact- 
ment, and the statutes of the several States must 
be consulted by any one who desires to master 
its details. But there is a general and essential 
uniformity in the outlines of the law governing 
the matter throughout the nation. 

In the first place, the law of the descent of 
real property has ^nerally been kept distinct 
from that of the distribution of personal prop- 
erty, and the heir from the personal representa- 
tive. In the second place, the descent of real 
property is still confined to those who are of 
the blood of the decedent, excepting in a few 
States in which the wife and the husband have 
been placed in the line of inheritance. In the 
third place, the principle of priority according 
to the degree of consanguinity has been pre- 
served, the relatives of one degree not being en- 
titled to share in the inheritance if there is any 
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fepresentativ© of a higher d^ee living. In the 
fourth place, the rules in aeeordanee with which 
the degree of w^nsanguinity of collaterals ia com- 
puted ^ve generaUy in the Unit^ States been 
chan^ to those of the civil law, being the ag- 
gre^te of both parties from the txnojmm ancestor. 

Oa the other hand, as has been said before, 
the rule of primogeniture has been universally 
rejected in the United States, and with it the 
feudal preference of the male over the female 
heir. All the children of the decedent, and all 
the relatives of ^ual degree, share alike, 
usiially as tenants in common, without distinc- 
tion of age or sex. Generally, also, the dis- 
ability of the half blood has been wholly or par- 
tially ranoved, and half brothers and sisters 
permitted to share equally with those of full 
blood, or, as now in England, admitted imme- 
diately after the latter. In all States the father 
and mother, and in some States all lineal an- 
cestors, are admitted to the inheritance, usually 
immediately after lineal descendants and before 
the collaterals. The principle of representation 
has also been retained, but in general the descent 
is^ traced, not from the person last actually 
seised, as at common law, nor from the last 
purchaser, as under the present English statute, 
but from the person last entitled. The canons 
of descent, as given above from Blackstone, do 
not in terms exclude illegitimate children, but 
no principle of the common law is better estab- 
lished than the rule which denies the right of 
inheritance to a bastard; only persons born in 
lawful wedlock are within the legal limits of 
consanguinity, and no others are capable of 
lineal or collateral inheritance. This principle 
has been maintained in all its rigor in England 
and has been generally observed in the inherit- 
ance laws of the United States, but with the 
following exceptions and modifications. In most 
of the States illegitimate children inherit from 
the mother equally with legitimate children, in 
one State {New York) only in case the mother 
has no legitimate issue, and in one (Kansas) 
from the father also, if his recognition of them 
is notorious. In many of the States the milder 
rule of the civil and canon laws, that the 
subsequent marriage of the parents legitimates 
previously born children, has been adopted. 

It remains to be said that the law of descent 
of a given jurisdiction is immutable and not to 
be varied by any form of grant or conveyance. 
An estate may, indeed, be taken out of its 
operation by previous conveyance or by last 
will and testament, but if real property be left 
undisposed of it passes according to an iron 
law of inheritance and not otherwise. No limi- 
tation of an estate to a different class of heirs, 
no provision excluding an individual or a class 
of individuals, has any validity. To attempt to 
create a different line of descent from that 
established by law, as by granting lands to A 
and his male heirs only, or to B and his pater- 
nal line only, is to undertake the creation of a 
novel kind of estate, unknown to the law and 
therefore not to be tolerated. Such a convey- 
ance, if it creates an estate of inheritance at 
all, is at once subjected to the established rules 
of descent and the particular restrictions im- 
posed by the donor disre^rded. The only ex- 
ception to this principle is the case of the fee- 
tail estate, referred to above, and that is only 
an apparent and not a real exception, the 
qualities of the various kinds of fees tail being 
as clearly defined as are those of the ordinary 


^tate in fee simple. Consult t l&lMilmtoite, 
Commentaries on t^ JLatee ©/ Wil- 

liams, Prinmples of the h&w of Meal Propef'ty 
(17th (International) ed., London and BcMton, 
1894; 19th Eng. ed,, 1901) ; Jenka, Moiem hmd 
Law (Oxford, 1809) : Bigby, An Inttodmtim to 
the History of the Law of Rml Property (5th 
ed., ib., 1899) ; Pollock and Maitland, History 
of English Law {2d ed., Cambridge and Boston, 
1899); Washburn, Law of Real Property (6th 
ed., Boston, 1902). Bt»e Dis'tbibuwon ; Exbcu- 
TOE; Heib; INHEEITANCI; and the titles of the 
various kinds of estates, as Fee Simple; Fee 
Tail; etc. 

DESCENT CAST. A doctrine of the ancient 
common law in England, whereby the right of 
entry of a person who had been disseised of 
lands was barred by the death, of the adverse 
holder and the descent of the lands to the latter’s 
heir. Entry upon lands was formerly by far the 
most convenient and expeditious methM of re- 
covering them from a disseisor, but so impor- 
tant in legal effect was the fact of actual 
possession by him, however wrongful, that he 
was invested with an inheritable title, and the 
passing of this title by descent operated as a 
limitation upon the right of entry of him who 
had been disseised. In the technical language 
of the common law, “a descent cast tolls [i.e., 
bars] entry.” This effect of a descent cast might 
be avoided by the procedure known as making 
continual claim, which consisted in an annual 
demand for possession made by the claimant 
upon the disseisor. If such claim was made 
within a year and a day of the disseisor’s death, 
the right of entry of the disseisee was saved. A 
descent cast had no effect upon the right of a 
claimant of lands to pursue his remedies by 
action, but only upon the summary process of 
entry. See Entry, Right of; Disseisin; 
Limitation. 

DESCHAllCPS, dS-'shfiN', Emile de Saint- 
Amand (1791-1871). A French poet, born at 
Booirges. To forward the cause of romanti- 
cism, he founded with Victor Hugo La Muse 
Franqaxse (1824). To this journal he con- 
tributed verses and stories signed “Le Jeune 
Moraliste.” Four years afterward he collected 
and published Etudes frangaxses et ittwaghres 
(1828), consisting of poems and translations, 
Tlie preface of this hook, an enthusiastic defense 
of the Romantic school, won the approval of 
Goethe. His other publications include : La 
paxx conqmse (1812), an ode which won the 
praise of Napoleon; Oontes physiologiques 
(1854); R4alit^8 fantasHgues (1854). His 
CEuvres computes were published in 6 vols. 
(1872-74). 

DESCHAMPS, EusTAcm:® (called Moeel 
because of his dark complexion) (c.l340- 
cl410). A French poet. He was born at Ver- 
tus, studied law at Orleans, and was appointed 
bailli of Senlis by the Emperor Charles VI. 
His life was that of a popular trouvlsre. His 
verse, like most of that of his time, is quite 
artificial and po^^es chiefly an historical 
value. One of his ballads Is address to 
Chaucer. In addition to ballads and rondeaus, 
he wrote a Miroir de mariage in 13,000 lines, 
which contains the prototype of the mother-in- 
law so frequently found in French farces, and 
De Vart de dieter. His (Euvrea computes were 
edited by Saint-Hilaire (11 vols., 1878-1903). 
Consult B. Hoeppner, Eustaehe Deschamps 
(Strassburg, 1904). 
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BESCSAHlHLy Emile AtrausTB 

Etietine Mastin (1819-1904). A Freaeli critic 
and author, bom in Paris. He l^came pro- 
fessor of rhetoric at the Normal School there, 
and the contributor of critical articles to the 
Retme des Dettw Mondes. His essays on CathoU- 
ciame et somaliame (1850) brought him into 
difficulties with the government. He was 
arrested following the roup d'etat of Dec. 2, 
1851, and was expelled frotn Prance. He took 
refuge in Belgium, where he met- Victor Hugo. 
On his return to his native country Deschanel 
became one of the editors of the Journal des 
Dihats (1859). He was elected deputy in 1876 
and reflected in 1877. In 1881 he was made 
professor of modern literature in the Coll^ de 
France and in the same year was elected a 
senator. His -works include: Les courttsanes 
grecques (1859) ; Histoi/re de la conversation 
(1857); Etudes sur AHstophane (1867); Le 
romantisme des clmsiques (1882; 2d ed., 1883) ; 
Racine (1884); Le thedtre de Voltaire (1886); 
Lamartine (1893). 

DESCHANEL, Paul(Eug^:ne Louis) (1856- 
). A French statesman and author, born 
in Brussels, where his father, Emile (1819- 
1904), a former senator, had been exiled for 
opposition to Napoleon III. He was secretary 
to Marc^res and to Jules Simon, and entered 
the administration as Vice Prefect in 1877. 
As an orator in the Chamber of Deputies, to 
which he was first elected m 1885, he displayed 
great eloquence. He was a leader of the Pro- 
gressist Kepublicans and a strong exponent of 
the separation of church and state. From 
1898 to 1902 he was President of the Chamber, 
and being again chosen to this office in 1912, 
he was reelected in 1913 and 1914. In 1899 he 
was elected to the French Academy, and in the 
same year he received 10 votes (Loubet, 483) 
for President of the Republic. He wrote: La 
question du Tonkin ( 1883 ) ; La politique fran- 
qaise en Ociame (1884); Les mtirits francais 
dans Vocian pacifique (1887); La decentrali- 
sation (1895); La question sociale (4th ed., 
1898); La ripuhhque nouvelle (3d ed., 1898), 
a collection of speeches; Politique interieure et 
etrangire (1906). 

DESCHUTES (d4'shbbt') RIVEE (Fr., the 
falls). A river which rises in the Cascade 
Range in Klamath Co., Oreg., flows north by east 
through Crook and Wasco counties, and empties 
into the Columbia River (Map: Oregon, D 5). 
It is about 320 miles long, and for 140 miles 
of its course it cuts into the great lava bed of 
the Northwest. The river has made a canon, 
ranging from 1000 to 2500 feet in depth and 
exposing on its sides at least 130 layers of 
lava one above another. 

DES CHUTES INDIANS. Bee Wakm- 

SPEING. 

DES CLOIZEAXrX, d& klw^W, Alfeed 
Louis Oliviee Leqband (1817-97). A French 
mineralogist, born at Beauvais (Oise). After 
scientific study and travel he was appointed 
assistant instructor in the Eeole Centrals des 
Arts et Manufactures and subsequently lecturer 
at the Ecole Normale. He waa elected in 1869 
to ^e Academy of Sciences. In 1876 he became 
professor of mineralogy at the Mus4um d’His- 
toire Naturelle. He made important investiga- 
tions in regard to the optical properties of 
crystals, particularly with a view to establish- 
ing a basis for a crystallographic systroi, and 
diroovered the triclinie potaA feldspar known 


as microeline (KAlSigOg) and the circular po- 
laQzation of cinnabar. He published; Legons 
de cristallograpMe (1861) ; Manuel de miniralo- 
gie (2 vols., 1862-93) ; Wouvelles recherches sur 
les proprietes optiqu^s des cristauw (1867). 

DESCLOT, d^sklo' ( DEScn^, Des Clot, 
Esclot, Sclot), Beenat. A Catalan historian 
in the latter half of the thirteenth century. 
He wrote a Libre del rey En Pere, the oldest 
important composition in the Catalonian lan- 
guage. While as an historical narrative it is 
skillful and reliable, its chief interest is lin- 
guistic. The original text was first published 
and edited by Buehon under the title Chron- 
iques itrangeres relatives aux expeditions fran- 
caises pendant le treizieme siecle (Paris, 1841), 
although it had appeared (in Barcelona) in a 
Castilian translation by Rafael Cervera as early 
as 1616, and (in Madrid) in a second Castilian 
edition in 1793. 

DESCRIP'TIVE ,GEOM£TRY. See Geom- 
etry; Monge. 

DES'DEMO^A. The yoimg wife of Othello 
in Shakespeare’s tragedy of the latter title, 
smothered by her jealous husband at the insti- 
gation of lago. This is said to be the first char- 
acter impersonated by an actress on the English 
stage. 

DESD^IN CON EL DESDEN, d&s-dan' kOn 51 
d^s-dan', E. (Sp., Disdain with Disdain), A 
play by Moreto, produced about the middle of 
the seventeenth century. It was translated into 
English by Westland Marston (1864), from the 
German version of Schreyvogel. 

DE SEN'ECTU'TE (Lat., On Old Age), or 
CA'TO MA^JOR. A popular essay by Cicero, 
applying the principles of philosophy to the en- 
durance of the ills incident to old age. It was 
composed in 45 or 44 b.c., and is dedicated to 
Atticus. Scipio and Laelius are represented as 
meeting at the home of the elder Cato, in 150 
B.C., and admiring the manner in which he bears 
his age. 

DESERET, d5z'er-§t, State of. The name 
given by the Mormons in 1849 to their settle- 
ment in the present State of Utah, deseret being 
a word taken from the Book of Mormon and 
meaning ‘‘land of the honeybee.” In September, 
1850, Congress created the Territory of Utah, 
and the old name gradually fell into disuse. 
See Utah ; Mormons. 

DESERONTO, d5z'5r-6n't6. A town of Hast- 
ings Co., Ontario, Canada, the best harbor on 
the Bay of Qumte, an inlet of Lake Ontario, 130 
miles east of Toronto ( Map : Ontario, G 5 ) and 
200 miles west of Montreal. It is on the Canada 
Northern Railway, which connects it with the 
Grand Trunk and the Canadian Pacific railways. 
It also has steamship connection with all Cana- 
dian and American ports on the St. Lawrence 
River and the Great Lakes. The manufactories 
include a blast furnace, cannery, machine shop, 
and saw mills, and their prc^ucts are boxes, 
cars, matches, sashes and blinds. Abundant sup- 
plies of lumber and fruit are in the surrounding 
district. The town owns the gas, sewerage, and 
water systems. The United Slates is represented 
by a consular agent. The beautiful Foresters’ 
Island Park is near Deseronto. Pop., 1901, 3527 ; 
1911, 2013. 

DESERT, dSz'ert (Fr. disert, Lat. desertum^ 
from desererCf to abandon, from de, from 4- 
serere, to bind). A region which supports little 
plant and animal life. As thus defln^, the term 
includes all barren areas, whether their barren- 





nesa is caused by Inteaee cold, lack of soil, or by 
insufficient moisture. Gr^nland, southern Pata- 
gonia, and the Arctic and Antarctic lands in 
general are desert^ determined as to character 
by their situation in high latitudes. In common 
usage, however, the term is limited to the great 
continental wastes lying within the tropical and 
ijwmperate zones which are scantUy watered by 
rains. The most extensive of these arid deserts 
are found in Asia, Africa, and Australia; they 
are much less extensive in area in North and 
South America, and in Europe they scarcely 
occur. The Sahara Desert is a part of an arid 
belt that reaches from the Atlantic coast across 
the northern limb of Africa to the Red Sea and 
is continued through Arabia, Persia, Turkestan, 
Sungaria, and Mongolia, almost to the Pacific 
shores of Asia. The eastern extension of this 
belt, which is wider than the central portion, 
is known as the Desert of Gobi. In South Africa 
the Kalahari Desert occupies a large area be- 
tween the Zambezi River on the north and the 
Orange and Limpopo rivers on the south. The 
arid regions of Australia are situated in the 
central part of the continent and are of vast 
extent. The Atacama Desert, in northern Chile, 
and the Colorado Desert, in California, are of 
comparatively limited area, but they furnish per- 
haps the best illustrations of regions in America 
having an arid climate. 

The arid deserts vary greatly in surface con- 
formation, and often they are far from having 
the monotonons character which popular imag- 
ination has ascribed to them. The Sahara Des- 
ert consists essentially of a series of elevated 
plains rising in terraces to altitudes of several 
thousand feet. Within its compass there are 
sandy stretches with the surface formed by the 
winds into shifting dunes, and great areas 
underlain by stratified rocks, where the surface 
is strewn with bowlders and has been deeply 
eroded by the rivers that existed in past ages. 
Oases are found at intervals in deserts wherever 
there are natural springs or mountains of suffi- 
cient height to cause precipitation. The date 
palm and other food plants may flourish here, 
while in the less favored regions the plant life 
is limited to representatives of the more hardy 
families, such as cacti and artemisia. Under ex- 
ceptional conditions, such as exist, e.g., in parts 
of the Sahara, artesian wells may supply water 
for irrigation ; such supplies are found in porous 
strata like sandstones that come to the surface 
in some remote region of plentiful rainfall. 
The dryness of the desert climate and the scanty 
vegetation give rise to rock sculpturing in col- 
umnar, tabular, and fantastic forms. Violent 
windstorms, accompanied by whirlwinds, cloud- 
less skies, extraordinary heat by day and rapid 
fall of the temperature at night, and an annual 
rainfall that varies from a few inches to an im- 
measurably small amount, are characteristic 
meteorological features. 

The small rainfall, upon which the aridity of 
deserts depends, is due to the following causes: 
prevalence of dry winds; isolation by mountain 
barriers along the borders; great distance from 
ar^s of evaporation, or oceans. The Sahara is 
an illustration of a desert caused by dry winds. 
In the northern part the prevailing vnnde blow 
from the northeast, and rain falls only in win- 
ter, when cyclonic storms from the Atlantic pass 
over the r^ion. The moist winds that have 
their source in the Gulf of Guinea bring ram to 
the southern Sahara, but in small amounts only. 


as their temperature — and csonwauently their 
capacity for holding moisture — ^is increased be- 
fore they reach far into the interior, A similar 
condition prevails in the D^ert of Atacama, 
where the prevailing winds are from tlie south. 
When mountain ranges occupy the borders of a 
region, the winds are deprived of their moisture 
before they pass beyond the interior slopes. 
Thus, the Kalahari D^rt receives a very small 
rainfall from the east winds, which bring an 
abundance to the region lying between the South 
African highlands and ^e Indian Ocean. In 
America the arid region of Nevada, Utah, and 
Arizona is shut in from the Pacific Ocean by 
mountains. Finely, desert conditions may pre- 
vail in regions situated at great distances from 
oceans, owing to the gradual precipitation of 
moisture as the winds travel inland. The ex- 
ploration of the deserts of Central Asia by Sven 
Hedin, Huntington, and others has brought to 
light numerous evidences of ancient cultivations 
which would appear to indicate that the present 
dry climate is a relatively recent development. 
This circumstance may be explained perhaps as 
the result of the evaporation of former lakes 
which came into existence during the Glacial 
epoch, and which for a long time Uiereafter may 
have provided sufficient moisture to give a mod- 
erate rainfall to that section. Consult Neu- 
mayr, Erdgeschxchte (Leipzig, 1895), and Wal- 
ther, Das Desetz der Wmtenhildung m Oegen- 
wart und Yorseit (Be rlin, 1900). 

DESERTED VXLIiAGE, The. A poem, 
partly descriptive and partly declamatory, by 
Goldsmith (1770). Pee Auburn. 

DESERTION. A military offense, consist- 
ing in abandoning the service with the intention 
of not returning to it. To prove this offense it 
is necessary to show absence without leave and 
the intention not to return. The maximum pen- 
alty for desertion in time of war is death. In 
time of peace it is dishonorable discharge and 
confinement at hard labor for not more than 
two and one-half years in the most aggravated 
cases. The Act of April 27, 1914, permits the 
suspension of that part of the sentence directing 
dishonorable discharge until the soldier’s release 
from confinement. This affords the soldier an 
opportunity to earn restoration to the colors by 
good behavior while in confinement. In cases 
of soldiers earning restoration that part of the 
sentence directing dishonorable discharge will 
be remitted before it is executed and the soldier 
restored to duty to complete his enlistment- The 
United States government pays a reward of $50 
for the arrest, securing, and delivery of a de- 
serter. This reward is payable to any civil officer 
or citizen who makes the arrest and is also play- 
able when information and assistance is given 
which directly enables military authorities to 
make such arrest. A soldier who has deserted, 
and whose period of service has elapsed prior to 
his apprehension, is handed over to the military 
authorities for trial and scaitence by a military 
court-martial, provided a period of two years, 
the extent of the period fixed by the Statute of 
Limitations, has not elapsed since the expiration 
of his enlistment. 

In the British army desertion is a common 
offense, although in the majority of instances the 
soldier deserts to Join another regiment immedi- 
ately, in which case, should he confess or be 
discovered, he is tried by a district court-martial 
on the charge of fraudulent enlistment. For- 
merly the charge was ^^desertion and fraudulent 





vp to 1$78 #» wan tor 
brand a d^iertef bj tatto<mg Mm witii the i^er 
D or B. O, (bad el^acter). The pmilghittc^t lor 
a first offem^ is nsmlly from ihr^ months’" to 
two years* impri^nment in a military prison, 
and for sneee^ng offenwfts not more than five 
ymrs may be inflicted. In Germany and conti- 
nental Europe generally desertion in time of 
peace is difficult, and consequently infrequent, 
owing to the compulsoiy>servi^ system which 
prevails. Desertion in time of war is treated by 
all countries alike, death being tbe usual punish- 
ment. Desertion from the naval services of 
European nations is also tr^ted with varying 
terms of imprisonment, or the death penalty, ac- 
cording to the nature and circumstances of the 
offense. 

In the United Stales navy absence without 
leave, with a manifest intention not to return, 
is always re^rded as desertion. Absence with- 
out leave, with the probability that the person 
does not intend to desert, is at first regarded as 
straggling^ and at the expiration of 10 days, if 
still absent, as desertion. In either ease the 
commanding officer decides the point of intention 
and caus^ the person’s name to be entered in the 
ship’s log book and marked on the paymaster’s 
books as a deserter. Commanding officers are 
authorized to offer a reward not exceeding $20 
for the recovery of a deserter, and one not exceed- 
ing $10 for the recovery of a straggler. In addi- 
tion to the reward there are paid such expenses 
attending their lodgment, subsistence, and travel- 
ing as have been fairly incurred. Any reward 
paid for the apprehension and necessary ex; 
penses of a straggler is charged to his account! 
The wages due a deserter are forfeited to the 
United States; if in debt to the government at 
the time of his desertion, his effecte are sold and 
the proceeds applied to liquidate it. The letter 
R marked against a person’s name on the ship’s 
books signifies desertion, and no application for 
its removal is entertained unless the department 
is furnished with sufficient evidence that there 
was no intention to desert. Commanding officers 
of vessels at any United States naval station are 
not allowed to receive on board stragglers or 
deserters from other vessels, unless ordered so 
to do by the Bureau of Navigation, which has 
charge of the recruiting of the navy. In case 
of shipwreck or any other circumstance, except 
capture by an enemy, whereby any person be- 
longing to a vessel in the navy becomes unavoid- 
ably separated from his command, it is his duty 
to proceed at ou<» to the nearest ship, squadron, 
or stotion, and report himself to the officer in 
command. Should he not do so, he is regarded 
as a deserter, and no claim for wages is allowed 
unless he can prove that he was prevented by 
circumstances beyond his control. The pimish- 
ment of death, or such other punishment as a 
court-martial may adjudge, can be inflicted on 
any person in the naval service who in time of 
war deserts or entices others to desert. In the 
merchant service absence without leave for 48 
hours is re^rded as conclusive evidence of 
desertion. 

DJSSBBTIOH. As appli^ to marital rela- 
tions, toe willful withdrawal of one of the 
marri^ parties from the other, or the vol- 
untaiy^ refusal of one to renew a suspended 
cohabitation without Justification either in the 
neeconsmt of the other party or the wrongful 
eond^ of that partv. In most of the Stotes 
in tois country vwllM desertton Is made by law 


a cause ci divm*^. The sdatutes toe several 
Stat^ defiim what may 1^ consider^ d^Bertlon 
and usually d^lare toe l^i^h of tonm aftor 
which desertacm will darned a good caime for 
divorce. This time vari^ from one year to five. 
In some States it has been held that willM aban- 
donment of his wife by a husband will justify 
an action for divorce, even though he had con- 
tinued during the period of his desertion to sup- 
port her. In England, tmder the law at pr^ient 
in force, the wife is entitled to a decree of judi- 
cial separatimi, coupled with an order for ali- 
mony, on accoimt of willful desertion by the 
husband for two years without cause, while 
either spoime may for mllful d^ertion of the 
other maintoin an action against the offender 
for the restitution of conjugal rights, CoN- 
JUGAL Rights; Divobce; Husband and Wifi:, 
and the authorities referred to under the last- 
named title. 

The desertion of children or other dependent 
persons is dealt with under the head of 
Abandonment, 

DES'ERT VECKETA'TION. Plants whose 
natural habitats are in deserts. They form one 
of the three great climatic groups of xerophytes 
and show the typical xerophytic structure and 
organs which need but brief statement here. 
Most of the modifications secure reduced trans- 
piration — e.g., many plants show reduced leaves 
—or the leaves may even be wholly absent, as 
in some cacti; the deciduous habit is pronounced 
and reaches its highest expression in annuals, 
where the whole plant, so to speak, is shed dur- 
ing the dry season; anatomical structures, such 
as thick cuticles, coats of hair and also wax, 
protected stomato, etc., are highly developed. 
Adaptations which secure increased absorption 
are often found — e.g., root systems are highly 
developed — and absorptive hairs sometimes oc- 
cur. Possibly tbe most characteristic of all 
desert responses are storage organs; succulent 
leaves and stems are particularly common, and 
there are many plants with fleshy underground 
stems (bulbs, tubers, etc.). The conditions that 
determine the nature of the vegetation are largely 
associated with the small amount of atmospheric 
moisture and its seasonal distribution. Most 
deserts are in semitropical regions, and hence 
the xerophytic conditions are accelerated by in- 
tense heat and light. The loss of water by evap- 
oration rather than by drainage often gives rise 
to alkaline soils, which still further intensify 
the xerophytic characters. See Halophytes. 

The vegetation of deserts is characterized by 
monotony rather than poverty, there being but 
few species that can endure the severe condi- 
tions. The plants are scattered so that the soil 
gives the landscape tone. In comparing desert 
plants with Alpine and Arctic plants, many eco- 
logical differences are seen; the most striking 
are the deciduous and succulent habits — ^habits 
particularly adapted to regions where drought 
is the result of heat. Jlorietically deserts are 
noted for their endemism (q.v.), agr^ing in this 
tdth Alpine, but disagreeing with Arctic, vege- 
tation. The endemism of d^rts is due in part 
to their geographic isolation; mountains and 
other barriers commonly cut off d^rto on all 
sides and prevent eff«itive migration. However, 
another factor which favors endemism is the in- 
tent modification that desert planto have under- 
gone as a result of the severe conditions. See 
XEBOPHTrai. 

dc-zliz', Batmohd, CkHTNT (1748-* 
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1. PRICKLY PEAR CACTUS (Opuntla), covering the surface of an Arizona desert. 


2 ARTEMISIA AND CACTUS. Scene In an Arizona desert, ehowing the bushy greasewood and 
sage-brush (Artemisia), and the columnar giant cactus (Cereus). 








1828), A Fr«»eh lnwyar. He was ham and 
educated ia Bordeaux aad in 1784 became es- 
tablish^ in Paris, where, tc^ther with Males- 
herl^ and IVonehet, he was sub^qnently in- 
trusted with the defense of Louis XVI before 
t^ National Ctmvention. Owing to the splen- 
did oratoiw which he displayed on that occasion, 
he fell under suspicion of sympathizing with the 
royal ^use and was imprison^^ until the fall of 
Rob^pierre. He did not avail himself of the 
opportunities of advancement offered him by 
Napoleon, but remained faithful to the house of 
Bourbon, and upon the installation of Louis 
XVIII was appointed president of the Court of 
Cassation and grand warden of the royal orders, 

HESPONTAINES, d&'fbN't&n', Pieebe Fran- 
cois Guyot <1685-1745). A French writer, 
born in Rouen. He entered the Jesuit Order and 
became professor of rhetoric in Bourges, but 
soon resigned and was editor of the Journal des 
Baaants (1724-27). He wrote OhservaUons sur 
les Scr%tes modemes (1735), a shallow perform- 
ance, yet so stinging that Voltaire bitterly re- 
plied in a Crtti^ue des observations (1738). 
Desfontaines countered with La Voltairomanie 
(1738), and then Le m^dmteur (1739). His 
Dictionnatre neologtque (6th ed,, 1750), likewise 
aroused Voltaire’s ire. 

DESFONTAINES, Ren^ Lottiche (1750- 
1833). A French botanist, born in Tremblay. 
In 1783 he was elected a member of the Academy 
of Sciences, by which he was commissioned in 
the same year to explore the Barbary States. In 
1786 he became director of the botanical gardens 
in Paris, which he greatly improved. His works 
comprise Flora Atlantica (1798-1800), compiled 
from his North African studies, and an Htstotre 
des arbres et arbrtsseaua) qui peuvent Stre cul- 
fives en pletne terre sur le sol de la France 
(1809). 

DESEORGES, E, D. See Parny, Vicomte de. 

DESFOSSES, dd'fd'sd', Romain Joseph (1798- 
1864). A French admiral, born at Gouesnon 
(FinistSre). In 1830 he was appointed cap- 
tain, in which capacity he participated in the 
capture of Algiers. He was also a member of 
the expedition against Mexico in 1838 and com- 
manded a vessel at San Juan d’Ulloa. In 1844 
he arranged a treaty of commerce with Muscat 
and later conducted a punitive expedition 
against Madagascar. He became rear admiral 
in 1848, Minister of Marine in 1849, vice ad- 
miral and member of the Admiralty Council in 
1853, and chairman of the Council of Naval Con- 
struction in 1854. As commander of the Medi- 
terranean fleet, he bombarded the forts at the 
entrance to the Tetuan River in 1859 during the 
conflict between Morocco and Spain. In the fol- 
lowing year he was promoted to the rank of 
admiral. 

DESGENETTES, d&'zhe-n§V, Nicolas Ren6 
Bufbiohe (1762-1837). A French physician, 
born in Alen§on. He was made physician in 
chief to the army in Italy in 1794 and occupied 
the same position in the Egyptian campaign. 
H« went afterward to Spain and Russia with the 
French army and was present at Waterloo. His 
works include: Analyse du spstime absorbant ou 
Ipmphatique (1792); Histoire mSdicale de Var- 
m4e de Vorient (1802) ; Souventrs de la fin du 
XVIII. et du eommencem&nt du XIX. siecle 
(1835-.36). 

DEi^K>FFE, da^gM', Blaise Alexandre 
< 1830-1901 ) . A French painter of still life. He 
was bom in Paris and studied there under 
VoL. VL— 48 
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life aad f^jeels of met, as, va^ aad 
from the eoll^ticai in I^wre, grouu^ to- 
gether with, perhaps^ fruit or flowers. Haym^- 
ton calls them ‘‘precious copies of preclom 
things.” In the Luxembourg tiiere is the st^y 
of an “Amethyst Vase of the Sixteentii Cmtury” 
(1859) by him, and in the Corcoran Gallery, in 
Washington, are Ms “Souvenirs of the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries,” He is also repre- 
sented in the Metropolian Museum, New York; 
the Walters Gallery, Baltimore; the BrocMyn 
Museum, and many private coltestions in Amer- 
ica. He renders texture, material, metals, and 
jewels with peculiar felicity and mier^copie 
detail, but is less successful with fruit. 

DESHATES, de-zft', GArabd Paul (1796- 
1875). A French geologist and conchologist. 
He was born at Bor an (Oise), studied in Btrass- 
burg and Paris, gave private lectures on geolojp' 
in Paris, and in 1869 was appointed professor 
of conchology at the Musdum d’Histoire Natu- 
relle. From 1839 to 1842 he was a member of 
the scientific commission to Algeria. He was 
one of the founders of the Geological Society of 
France and frequently was eleet^ its president. 
He assisted in the preparation of the statistical 
tables for Sir Charles LyelTs Frinaiples of Oeol- 
ogy, prepared the description of the recent and 
fossil mollusca obtained by the expedition to 
Korea, and began the compilation of a catalogue 
of the bivalve shells of the British Museum. It 
was as a student of fossil conchology that he 
was chiefly known. In this field he made im- 
portant discoveries and wrote his most note- 
worthy work, the Description des ammauae sans 
verUbres dScouverts dans le bassin de Paris 
(1857-67), the result of more than 20 years of 
painstaking study. He also published a Trait4 
elimentaire de conchyliologie (3 vols., 1834-58); 
Mollusques de VAlgirie (1848). 

DESHTBSA, dh'sh^'mi, or DECIMA, dh- 
s§'-ma (Jap., Fore Island). A fan-^ap^ arti- 
ficial islet connected by a single bridge with the 
city of Nagasaki (q.r. ), Japan, on which the 
Dutch traders had their factory and residence 
from 1639 to 1859. Here the Dutch for 220 
years enjoyed the European naonopoly of trade 
with Japan, the recipients of honors as well as 
the subjects of rigid rule. In the renais- 
sance of Japan Deshima played a most impor- 
tant part. Consult: Griffis, Religions of Japan 
(London, 1895) ; ib., The Japanese Kation in 
Evolution (New York, 1907); Rein, Japan (ib., 
1884). 

DESHHEFF, dSsh-uygF. The present official 
name of East Cape, the most northeasterly point 
in Asia, named after the Russian explorer Desh- 
neff, who in 1648 discovert the strait named 
by Bering in 1728. 

DESHOtTLlteES, AN'PoiifETTE 

DU Ligieb de la Garde (1638-94). A French 
poet, bom in Paris. She was marri^ very 
young (1651) to the Sel^eur D^houlidres, a 
gentleman attached to the Prince of Condd, and 
for eight years was separated from her husband, 
he following the Prince into Flanders, where she 
rejoined him in 1657 and soon afterward was 
imprisemed for a year because of her dbnoxious 
efforte to collect her husband's pension that was 
long overdue. After 1072 she liv^ in Paris, 
holding a kind of salon and gathering about her 
the pc^ts, philosophers, and wits of the day. 
She was the head of the cabal against Racine's 
PMdre (1677) and cmnposed a erml 
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on the subject. Boileau, who never forgave her, 
has described her in his tenth satire. Mer plays 
are weak, and her repntation rests upwn steveral 
poems she wrote in the Jfercmrc Chtktnt under 
the name of “Amaryllis” and was known by 
her flatterers as the “Tenth Muse.” The best 
edition of her worfcs was published in 1749. 

BUSHT. See Dasht. 

<for etymology, see Desicca- 
tion ) . In medicine, the substances with as- 
trin^nt properties which are serviceable in 
cheeking secretion from a mucous membrane or 
causing scabbing over or cicatrization of an 
ulcer or wound. 

DES'ICCA'nOlSr (Lat. de, down from, away 

siccare, to dry). The process of drying by 
the emplo^ent of heat, dry air, or chemical 
agents which have an affinity for water. Ex- 
amples of the class of desiccants, or drying sub- 
stances, ate fused chloride of calcium, quick- 
lime, caustic potash, fused carbonate of potash, 
sulphuric acid, and phosphorous pentoxide. Or- 
ganic liquids are usually dried (i.e., freed of 
water) by introducing an appropriate desiccant 
into them: thus, alcohol is rendered absolute 
by allowing it to stand in contact with quick- 
lime; benzene may be dried by letting it stand 
in contact with fused calcium chloride; etc. 
Solids, on the other hand, are dried, or kept 
dry, by leaving them within a desiccator or bell 
jar, in which the desiccant is contained in a 
separate vessel. A desiccator works most effi- 
ciently if a vacuum is established within it 
and if its desiccant is placed above the vessel 
containing the substance to be dried. See also 
Food, Preservation of. 

BESIDEBIO DA SETTIGBANO, d&'sS-da'- 
r^A da s^t'te-nyh'nd (1428-64). One of the 
foremost Florentine sculptors of the early 
Eenaissance. He was born at Settignano, near 
Florence, of a family of stonemasons, the son of 
Bartolommeo di Francesco, He is traditionally 
supposed to have been a pupil of Donatello, 
whose influence appears in the naive naturalism 
and the marble technique of his early works; 
but as the latter left Florence to remain 10 
years in Padua in 1443 when his supposed pupil 
was only 15 years old, this influence must have 
been chiefly by example. Reminiscences of Luca 
della Robbia also occur in his earliest reliefs 
of the Madonna. Concerning his life only 
meagre details gleaned from public documents 
are known. He was received into the stone- 
masons’ guild in 1453; in 1457 he lived near 
San Pietro Maggiore^ Florence, and had a work- 
shop with his elder brother near Ponte Trinith.; 
took part in a competition for Siena in 1461, 
and died at Florence, Jan. 16, 1464. His master- 
piece, the marble tomb of Carlo Marsuppini 
(church of Santa Croce), executed in 1455 or 
soon after, is probably the most beautiful 
Florentine grave monument of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Within a frame surrounded by ornate 
carving of the most exquisite detail and elabo- 
rate invention the effigy of the dead man re- 
clines upon his sarcophagus. A relief of the 
Madonna with two adoring angels is in the pedi- 
ment, above which are the statues of two boys 
holding a garland, while below are two others 
with wields. Among his other works of large 
proportions was the (^lebrated ciborium of San 
Pietro Maggiore, unfortunately lost in 1784; 
others are the tabernacle of San Lorenzo, a 
magnificent marble chimney piece in South Ken- 
sington Museum, and a wooden statue of the 


Magdalen in Santa TrinitA His works on a 
eanaller scale include the delightful cherub fri^ 
of the Pazzi Chapel, the relief of St. John in the 
Museo Nationale, Florence, and a tondo of 
Christ and St. John the Baptist (Arconati col- 
lection, Paris) — ^all youthful works formerly 
ascribed to Donatello. Among his characteristic 
representations of the Madonna are the early 
reliefs in the Foule collection, Paris, those in 
the Panehiatici Palace, Florence, and the Pina- 
coteca, Turin, and the terra-cotta statuette in 
South Kensington Museum. He carved also a 
number of naive and characteristic busts of 
children, such as the well-known “Laughing 
Child” of the Benda collection, Vienna ; the 
same subject in the Dreyfuss collection, Paris; 
busts of boys in the Biblioth^que Nationale, 
Paris, the Dreyfuss collection, and in that of 
Sir Charles Robinson, London, and the fine 
“Head of a Youth” in the Museo Nationale, 
Florence. Among his charming busts of young 
women are the well-known example in the Museo 
Nazionale, Florence, two others in the Berlin 
and the J. P. Morgan collections (Metropolitan 
Museum, New York) representing Marietta 
Strozzi; a sandstone bust and a painted plaster 
replica of a young woman thought to be a 
princess of Urbino, in the Berlin Museum. His 
other works include the spirited coat of arms 
with a lion rampant of the Gianflgliazzi Palace, 
Florence; a relief supposedly of St. Cecelia in 
the collection of Lord Wemyss (London), usu- 
ally attributed to Donatello; and a portrait of 
a supposed courtesan, South Kensington 
Museum. 

Desiderio may be termed the leader of the 
charming group of marble sculptors who flour- 
ished in the generation following Donatello; he 
is the founder of their style, characterized by 
naive sincerity, refinement of treatment, and a 
certain meagreness of outline. In his decora- 
tive work he refined the architectural forms of 
the early Renaissance, invented many new mo- 
tifs, and added greatly to the richness of detail. 
His sculpture is characterized by a masterly psy- 
chological interpretation, and his ideal types of 
the Madonna and child as well as young girls 
dominated sculpture for the rest of the century. 
Consult Bode, Florentiner Bildhauer der Renais- 
sance (Berlin; Eng. trans., 1902), and Die itaZi- 
enische Plastik (ib., 1911). Nearly all of his 
works are reproduced in the monumental publi- 
cation, Bode, Denkmdler der Renaissances kulp- 
tur Toscanas, plates 282-312 (Munich, 1892- 
1905). 

DESXDE'BIUS. The last King (756-774 
A.D.) of the Lombards (q.v.). After the death 
of Aistulf there was a contest for the kingdom, 
and Desiderius obtained it largely through the 
influence of the Pope, to whom he promised to 
return part of the Lombard conquests. After 
obtaining the kingdom, however, he only par- 
tially Mfilled his promise. For 14 years he 
was able to keep his territory almost intact. 
Through the marriage of his daughter, in 770, 
to Charles the Great, ha seemed secure from any 
Frankish intervention; but after a year Charles 
repudiated his wife, and a little later Gerberga, 
the widow of Karlomann, fled to Desiderius with 
her children for protection against Charles. 
Desiderius hoped to have the children of Karlo- 
mann recognized as the lawful heirs to the 
Frankish Monarchy, and tried by an attack on 
the papal territory to force the Pope to anoint 
them. The Pope appealed to Chailes, who in 
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7T3 eroded the Alps and in the following year 
succeeded in capturing Desiderius and conquer- 
ing his kingdom. Desiderius was held as a 
prisoner in a monastery until his death. CJon- 
sult: Hartmann, CfeseUchte Itahms im M%ttelaU 
ter, vol. ii (Gkitha, 1903); Hodgkin, Italif and 
her Invaders, vol. vii < Oxford, 1899); Abel- 
Simson, Jahrhucher des frankischen JReiches 
unter Karl dem Grossen, vol. i (Leipzig, 1888). 

DESIGH' (OF, dessein, from Lat. de, out ■+• 
siffnare, to mark). In the fine arts, the art 
of originating and combining elements of form 
or color to produce a unified composition. It 
requires in the designer a grasp of all the 
exigencies, both practical and aesthetic, of the 
problem he is to solve, combined with the neces- 
sary imagination to devise a scheme that shall 
satisfy these exigencies and at the same time 
form a beautiful and unified whole. A knowl- 
edge of art history is an advantage, tho\]^h truly 
great design should be creative and scholarly, 
but not archaeological. 

The solution of an artistic problem is alio 
known as a design in a critical sense — ^as a 
good or had design or as a design exhibiting 
certain qualities — ^but not otherwise. By an 
extension of this meaning the word “design”’ is 
loosely applied to those drawings, paintings, or 
models by which the artist expresses the con- 
ception he has originated ; for these modes 
of expression are so closely bound up with the 
art they express as to he in the lay mind 
inseparable from them. 

The word “design” is also used in analogous 
senses in the industrial arts, as in “textile 
design,” “furniture design,” etc ; and more 
loosely it is applied to any creative composition 
of many elements, even where the idea of beauty 
is totally lacking, as in “machine design,” “aero- 
plane design,” “bridge design,” and analogous 
terms. 

BESIGH, Schools of. In ancient times 
every master of an art or artistic industry was 
accustomed to impart the secrets of his craft to 
a number of pupils, who in return gave him 
such help as they could, w^orking upon his mas- 
terpieces and learning by practice, under his 
supervision, his particular methods as well as 
the established traditions of the craft. In the 
Middle Ages this system of teaching was highly 
developed by the guilds, which controlled all 
the arts and trades, particularly in Florence 
and north Italy, in Germany and Flanders, and 
to a considerable extent also in France and Eng- 
land. The governing councils of these guilds 
regulated the terms of apprenticeship and the 
course of instruction, prescribed the tests for 
promotion from one grade to another, and insti- 
tuted prize competitions to stimulate proficiency. 

The Italian Renaissance, however, brought 
about a return from corporate to individual 
teaching. The guilds lost their controlling in- 
fluence because of the ^rsonal preeminence of 
great artists like Perugino, Raphael, Da Vinci, 
and Michelangelo. These attracted groups of 
apprentice artists, who became their ardent dis- 
ciples and imitators, reproducing often for a 
while not only the general stvle, hut even the 
tricks and mannerisms of their masters. The 
term “schools” applied to these personal or lo(»l 
coteries and groups ( school of Raphael, Ven^ 
tian school) does not designate organized insti- 
tutions at all. . . 

The teaching of design by systematic instruc- 
tion in organized schools is a comparatively 


modem Id^. In the m^iaeval gulMs, thous^ 
the instruction was syst^natic in a measure, it 
was not given in schools or classes by specially 
appointed teachers. The first school of design to 
mibody the new inception was the Royal A<nd- 
emy of Pine Arts, founded in 1648, in the reign 
of Louis XrV, in Paris. In this famous ^^ool, 
which has been in continuous operation ever 
since, five departments were established — ^those 
of painting, sculpture, architecture, engraving, 
and the cutting of gems and metals — ^in which 
instruction was given by r^ularly appointdl 
professors, and proficiency encours^ed by an 
elaborate system of awards, culminating in the 
Grand Prize of Rome in each department. See 
Ecole des Beaux- Abts ; Paix de Rome, 

In this school, to which France owes the train- 
ing of many of her most illustrious artists, the 
first step was taken towards a scientific system 
of teaching design by analyzing the training 
required into its essential elements and teaching 
these separately by lectures and class work, with 
test examinations. Composition and the theory 
of design, the history of art, perspective, 
costume, and classical archeeology, and in archi- 
tecture the orders and the elements of construc- 
tive science, are the chief divisions of this 
teaching. The actual studio work has, however, 
from the first been conducted largely on the 
traditional lines of the apprenticeship system; 
and this is true of most of the schools of design, 
both European and American. A few have, on 
the other hand, endeavored to carry the scien- 
tific organization of the instruction into their 
studio work, as in the teaching of decorative 
design in the South Kensington Schools (see 
South Kenstkoton, National Abt Schools 
OF) and like institutions in England, and in the 
American schools of architecture. 

Since the middle of the nineteenth century the 
number of schools of design has greatly in- 
creased in Europe, and in the United States 
since 1876; in both cases this has been largely 
due to the stimulus of international exhibitions. 
Those of 1851 and 1862 in London, and in 1855 
in Paris, opened the eyes of the English to the 
superiority of the French art industries and led 
to the establishment of the South Kensington 
Museum and Schools of Art and of seor^ of 
provincial schools for the training of skilled de- 
signers of textiles, ceramic wares, and other 
products of industry. Stimulated by the success 
of the British experiment, the various German 
states, the French government, and many munici- 
palities in both th^ese countries opened schools 
of d^ign in the chief industrial centres. The 
marked feature of this movement, following the 
British precedent, was the recognition of the 
educational value of museums of industrial art. 

In the United States the schools of design are, 
with but few exceptions, independent of munici- 
pal or State control, twing managed by incorpo- 
rated boards of trustees or influential art 
societies. Some of the museums of art are 
maintained or aided by the city or state ; but in 
general both 8choo^l8 and museums have b^n 
founded by private munificence and are main- 
tained without governmental aid. Besides the 
teaching in these special schools, drawing and 
elementary design are also taught in many pub- 
lic schools of Europe and America, as well as in 
evening classes conducted by the municipality 
or by philanthropic societies in the United States. 

A broad distinction is generally made between 
schools of the fine arts, in which painting, 
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sculpture, and architecture are ta^ht — some- 
times also music and engmring — and schocds of 
industrial art, which train their pupils for in- 
dustrial design and the decorative arts. 
DicoEAixvE Amt.) In some cases l^je two kinds 
of training are offered in the i^me school, but 
this is rare. Architectural training, moreover, 
has in the United States berai chiefly given in 
schools attached to universities or to techno- 
Ic^eal institutions, and has b^ai more thor- 
oughly developed than any other branch of 
education in design in such schools as that of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technolc^ 
(1866), Cornell University (1869), Columbia 
University (1881), the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Harvard University. 

In the modem schools of design free-hand 
drawing is universally recognized as the founda- 
tion upon yhieh all the training must be based, 
since it involves the coordination of hand and 
eye. The grammar of design — ^i.e., the theoretic 
principles of good decoration and the rules 
which express these — ^is taught by lectures or 
textbooks and enforced by progressive exercises 
in design. Fertility and resource are cultivated 
by the study of the history of the decorative 
arts and of the examples of design in the 
museums, and the taste is trained both by this 
study and by the criticism of original designs 
prepared by the students. Finally, there is 
added to these branches the detailed technical 
instruction necessary for each particular indus- 
try, such as stained-glass work, carpet weaving, 
wall-paper making, pottery, and glasswork; and 
the graduate pupil is then qualified to enter the 
service of some industrial establishment or to 
make designs for sale to the manufacturers. 

A number of the most important schools of 
design are treated in special articles, such as: 
Abt Students’ League; Boston Ajrt School; 
Ecole des Beaux- Abts ; National Academy of 
Design; Royal Academy, London; South Ken- 
sington, National Abt Schools of; Saint 
Luke, Academy of. Other important schools of 
design are: the Ecole Nationale et Sp4ciale des 
Arts D4coratifs in Paris, the Berlin Bau- 
Akademie, the Vienna Imperial Art Institute, 
the School of Applied Design for Women, the 
Cooper Union (q.v.), New York, the Chicago 
Art Institute, and the textile schools of Lowell 
and Philadelphia. Consult; Mtinsterberg, The 
Prmoiples of Art Educatton ( New York, 1904 ) ; 
Ludwig, Ucber Erziehung zur KunstUhung und 
zum Kunstgenuss ( Strassburg, 1907 ) ; Kunzfeld, 
Unter den gegenwarUgen Stand der Kunater- 
etehMngsfrage (Langenaalza, 1909); Adams, 
Theory and Practice in Designing (New York, 
1911). 

BlISZBADE, dd'zS'rhd' ( Sp. deseada, de- 
sired). A small island of the French West 
Indies, situated about 8 miles northeast of 
Guadeloupe, of which it is a dependency (Map: 
West Indies, G 3). It is about 7 miles long and 
1% miles broad and contains about 10 square 
miles; it is without a ^)od harbor. Ite popu- 
lation (1908) was 1484, chiefly emancipaW 
slav^ The island was the first discovery of 
Columbus m his second voyage in 1493. He 
nam^ it D^eada. It has been in the possession 
of the Frendh since 1814, Pop., about 1500. 

(OF. deair, Fr. dimr, It. desire, de- 
siderh, from Lat. desidermm, desire, from do- 
siderwre, to d^ire) . An imperfect voliticm. In 
both d^ire and volition an "attractive” object 
or "end” is set before (xmsciousness; but in de- 


sire tlm individual is unable to attain tibe "end,” 
unable even to att^jq>t to aitein it, while in 
volition he makes an effort to possess the 
He can hardly say that he is "baffled” in d^ire, 
for that would imply the making of an attempt; 
and although the obj^^ appears as desirable, it 
does not appear as a thing to be soi^ht after — 
at lei^t, not for the moment. The inhibition is 
an integral part of the situation in which the 
desired object is presented. The central process 
in desire is, then, a motive shorn of its power. 
One may desire an object which has fallen* out of 
reach; but since it is out of reach,, oue do^ not 
"will” to get it. Only when the means of at- 
tainment come before the mind, or, at l^st, 
when the impossibility of reaching the ob^t 
escapes the mind, does the volition arise; only 
then, i.e., does one actually endeavor, strive to 
obtain the object. Until experience inches that 
some things are impossible of attainment, the 
distinction between desire and volition does not 
arise. Thus, the infant desires the moon and at 
same time stretches forth his hands to grasp 
it. He may still desire it after he has learned 
that it is an object in the sky, but he does not 
"will” to possess it. 

Some psychologists have given the word "de- 
sire” a wider meaning than that just explained. 
They leave out the element of inhibition or in- 
ability and assert that whenever an idea pre- 
sents itself as a motive it arouses desire, whether 
the thing desired, e.g., a dinner or an ideal in 
moral conduct, is or is not realized. Under the 
first definition desire is akin to wishing; under 
the second it is a particular kind of conation 
(q.v.), an appetition, or an "endeavor towards.” 
It is probably better to restrict the term to its 
narrower meaning and to retain the element of 
inhibition, the lack of means by which the de- 
sire-consciousness might be changed into the 
volition-consciousness. Thus considered, a dis- 
section of desire reveals a strong affective ele- 
ment, which may consist in pleasantness or 
unpleasantness. The thought of restriction is 
inherently unpleasant, but the unpleasantness 
may be overcome by the agreeable thought of the 
object. Over and above the affection and the 
ideas attended to, there is in desire a complex 
of organic sensations, and, in case the desire is 
sufficiently powerful — as in longing or yearning 
— a well-marked feeling of effort (q.v.). Con- 
sult; Bain, Mental and Moral Science (London, 
1884) ; Wimdt, Human and Animal Psychology 
(ib., 1901); Stout, Manual of Psychology (ib., 
1899). See Emotion; Will. 

BESJABBINS, d&'zhar’dhN', Alphonse 
(1841-1912). A (Canadian journalist and states- 
man. He was born at Terrebonne, P. Q., was 
educated at Masson College and Nicolet Semi- 
nary, and was admitted to the tetr in 1862. For 
some years he practiced law, but in 1868 he 
abandoned it for journalism and served on the 
editorial staff of UOrdre and as chief editor of 
he Wouoeau Monde. He took an active part in 
organizing the Canadian Papal Zouaves, ^nt to 
aid the Pope in 1868, and was one of the framers 
of the Programme Catholique (1871). For Ms 
services to the Roman Catholic chtu-ch he was 
created a knight of the Order of Pius IX in 
1872. In 1874 he was elected a Conservative 
member of the Dominion Parliament and re- 
tained Ms seat until 1892. He was mayor of 
Montreal (1893), Minister of Militia in Sir 
Ma^emde BoweU’s administration in 1896, and 
in the same y^r was Minister of Public Works 
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ia ike admmisfcmtion of Sir Charl^ Taaper. 
the end of 1890 he retired from politi- 
life, ^ 

H^JABBUrS, Mabtiit {1640-94). A 
French scnlptor, whose reia name was Martin 
Bogart. He was born at Breda, in 
Hollaad, and studied muter Verbruggen in Ant- 
werp and later under Bnirette in Paris, where 
he succeeded so well that he took up his reel- 
made an academician in 
1671, then professor (1681), rector of the Royal 
A^demy (1686), and court sculptor to Louis 
AIV, His works are in several of the I^ria 
^urches, and at the Invaides and Versailles. 
His masterpiece was colossal bronze statue 
of Louis XIV in the Place de la Victoire (1686), 
but this was destroyed in 1792, and there are 
only fragments of it left in the Louvre. It 
represmited the King on foot, crowned by Vic- 
tory. There are colossal statues of Louis XIV 
at Versailles and Lyons by Desjardins, and a fine 
bust of the painter Mignard, a bust of Edouard 
Colbert, and a statue of Hercules in the Louvre. 
His work is academic in finish, but has not much 
dramatic feeling. 

HESdABBINS, Michel Albert (1838-97). 
A French writer and politician, born at Beau- 
vais (Oise). He studied at the University of 
Paris and in 1871 was elected deputy for Oise 
in the National Assembly. From 1873 to 1875 
he was Undersecretary in the Ministry of Public 
Instruction and in 1875-76 held the same post 
in the Ministry of the Interior. In 1877 he was 
appointed to the chair of legislation and crimi- 
nal procedure in the University of Paris. He 
published Le pouvoir civil au ooncile de Trente 
(1869)} Traite du vol dans les prxnoipales 
legislations de VantiquiH et spioialement dans 
le droit romam (1881); Code p^nal russe 
(1884) ; Eceamen doctrinal: le droit criminel en 
AlgSne et dans les colomes (1887). 

DESOKLAN (Sw. desman rdtia, desman, from 
desmcm-i musk 4- ratta, Ger. Ratte, rat). A 
large, aquatic, shrewlike mole of the genua 
Myogale, or Galemys, and family Talpid®, of 
which two species are known. They have com- 
pletely webbed feet, the fore pair not adapted to 
digging and the hind pair enlarged into paddles, 
and a long and flexible proboscis. The best- 
known species is the Russian desman {Myogale 
[or Galemysl moschata) ,yf'hich inhabits the mar- 
gins of streams and lakes throughout south- 
eastern Russia. It is about 16 inches long, in- 
cluding the tail, which is long and laterally 
compressed, forming a powerful swimming or- 
gan, acting as a sculling oar; and it is clothed 
in soft, molelike fur, blackish above and whitish 
beneath, and salable to furriers. An element 
of value in its fur is said to be the musky odor 
which clings to the fur, which is derived from a 
cluster of sebaceous anal glands and which 
renders the flesh uneatable. Its home is an ex- 
tensive burrow in the bank of a stream, opening 
underneath the water, in which the desman, 
spends most of its time, and where it searches, 
by means of its long, fleidble, and sensitive 
nose, for insects, leeches, small mollusks, and 
similar fo^ in the mnd and beneath the stones. 
The odher species (Myogale pyrenaioa, or Q-or 
Istnys pyrenaicus) inhabits the Pyrenees, is far 
smaller, and has a perfectly round tail, but its 
habits are much the same. Fossils^ show that 
the desman ii^abited Europe until the last 
Glacial era. 

BE SAIHT-SOBLIH, di'- 


do m ll6rlal^^ Jian (1595-1676). A 
IFi^ch dramatic and historical writer. He a^ 
tracted the attenticm of Richelieu and through 
his influence became one of the founders, and 
the flrst chancellor, of the Acad^mie Fran^aise 
(1634-38). Richelieu appointed him counselor 
to the King and Secretaiy (General of the Levant 
marine. In 1645 Desmarets became a devout 
Catholic. This led him to attack the Jansenists 
of Port Royal, and the pen war lasted^ thr^ 
years. The most interesting of his works is 
Be la comparatson de la langue et de la poisw 
fran^aise mec la grecqne et la latine (1679), 
which opened the long quarrel between the 
ancients and the moderns. His works also in- 
clude Les visionnaires (1837), Erigom (1638), 
Sdfnon (1639). Consult H. Higault, Histoire de 
la querelle des anciens et des modemes ( 1850 ), 

BESHABBES, dft.'mB.r', Louis Auousn: 
(1810-82). A French oculist, born at Evreux. 
In Paris, in 1839, he established the cUmque 
which he conducted for 25 years. He introduced 
the operation of iridectomy. He also invented 
an ophthalmoscope and contributed to the 
Gazette des Hdpitaux. His principal publica- 
tion is a Traits ihiorique et pratique des mala- 
dies des yeuas { 18 . 54 - 58 ). 

BE SMET DE NAEYEE, Paul, Comte. 
See Sxurr de Naeyee. 

BES^HIBS. One-celled nig® that exhibit 
the greatest possible variety of form and are 
often extremely beautiful. The cell is peculiar 
in being organized into two symmetrical halves, 
often separated by a de^ constriction which 
makes the “isthmus.” In each half there is a 
large chloroplast, while in the isthmus connect- 
ing the two halves the single nucleus is placed. 
Many of the desmids have the power of locomo- 
tion, and they are very sensitive to light, taking 
a position determined by the incident rays. On 
account of the structure of the cell its division 
is peculiar. The nucleus divides, and a wall is 
formed across the isthmus. The division thus 
results in two new cells, each consisting of half 
of the old cell and a portion of the isthmus, 
which enlarges into a new half. In sexual re- 
production the cells pair, the walls are ruptured 
at the isthmus, the protoplasts escape and fuse, 
and a fertilized egg (zygospore) is formed. 

BES MOINES, d€ moin^ (Fr., of the monks). 
The capital and the largest city of Iowa, and 
the county seat of Polk County, near the geo- 
graphical centre of the State, 138 miles east by 
north of Omaha, Neb., at the confluence of the 
Raccoon and the Des Moines rivers ( Map : Iowa, 
D 3), It is an importapt manufacturing and 
commercial city and is noted for its extensive 
insurance interests and its exceptional railroad' 
facilities, which include the lines of the Chicago, 
Rock Island, and Pacific, the Chicago, Burling- 
ton, and Quincy, the Chicago Great Western, the 
Chicago and Northwestern, the Wabash, the 
Minn^polis and St. Louis, the Fort Dodge, Des 
Moines, and Southern, and the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, and St. Paul, and also several inter- 
urban lines. Des Moin^ was settled in 1846, 
was incorporatyd as the town of Fort Des Moin^ 
in 1851, and in 1857 was chartered as a city and 
became the capital of the State, replacing Iowa 
City. It is buDt cn gently sloping Mils and 
contains, among its finest structures, the capi- 
tol, erectod at a cost of $3,000,000, the Unil^ 
States Government building, the State His- 
torical building, city library, the county court- 
house, two hc»pital8, a large auditorium, and 
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three puhlie high schools. Hm MMnes hi tl^ 
seat of Bes Moines Cdl^^ (JB&ptist), astnh- 
lished in 186§; Brake Unirersity, foniMled in 
1881 hy the Disciples of Christ, but now non- 
seetarian; Bighland Park Colh^e < Presby- 
terian), found^ in 1880; Orand View College 
(Danish Lutheran), founded in 1805; and the 
Capital City Commercial College, founded in 
1884, It has also an extensive system of parks 
and several bridges across the two rivers. The 
Iowa State Pair is held here annually. Des 
Moines and the surrt^dii^ region are under- 
laid with vast deposits of bituminous coal, a 
material advantoge which has contributed to the 
city’s rapid industrial growth. Among its 
manufactures are b(K>ks and magazines, patent 
medicines, brick, trunks, carriages, wagons, 
sleighs, engines and boilers, cotton and woolen 
goods, pottery, Portland cement, glue, incubators, 
clothing, tile, sewer pipe, agricultural imple- 
ments, confedbionery, crackers, mattresses, har- 
ness, scales, furnaces, plows, soap, brooms, white 
bronze, gloves, twine, tents, linseed oil, wall 
paper, washing machines, furniture, axle grease, 
baking powder, electrical appliances, etc. The 
annual income and expenditures of the city 
amount to about $2,200,000 and $2,600,000 re- 
spectively, the principal items in the budget 
being $75,000 for street lighting, $80,000 for the 
fire department, and $965,000 for schools. A 
city charter, embodying what has become known 
as the *‘Des Moines Plan” of municipal govern- 
ment, was adopted in 1907. It vests the govern- 
ment in a commission of five, chosen biennially, 
on a nonpartisan ticket, by the electors of the 
entire city, district divisions having been 
abolished. Other city ofiicers are chosen by the 
commission, and city employees are selected by 
a civil-service board of three members appointed 
by the commission. Each of the administrative 
departments is controlled by a commission. The 
commissioners are subject to the recall on peti- 
tion of 25 per cent of the registered number of 
voters. All franchises must be submitted to 
the people, and they can compel the commission 
to pass any law or ordinance. Fort Des Moines 
was established here in 1843 to protect the 
rights of the Sacs and the Foxes. Whites settled 
in 1851, and in 1900 the fort, with a full regi- 
ment of cavalry, was reeste-blished. Pop., 1890, 
50,093; 1900, 62,139; 1910, 86,368; 1914 (U. S. 
est.), 96,691. 

BES MOINES COLLEGE. An institution 
of higher education, situated at Des Moines, 
Iowa. It was established in 1865 by members 
of the Baptist church and was affiliated with 
Chicago University ('see Chicago, University 
OF) in 1892. The college offers the bachelor’s 
d^ree in arte, science, and philosophy. It had 
in 1914 an enrollment of 507, including students 
in the musical and preparatory departments. 
The library contains 10,000 volumes. A special 
departoient for the training of teachers is main- 
tained. Six college buildings stand on a wooded 
campus of 10 acres, including the athletic field. 
Building and grounds are valued ai $250,000. 
The endowment is $200,(K)0. The president in 
1914 was John A. Earl, D.D. 

BES MOZNl^ BIVEB. The most Important 
river of Iowa. It is formed by the meeting of 
the east and west forks of the Des Moin^ in 
Humboldt Co., Iowa. The east fork is the out- 
let of Okamanpadu Lake, in Emmet Co., Iowa; 
the west fork flows from a chain of lakes, <me 
of which is lake Heron, in Jackson Co., Minn. 


(Map; Iowa, D 3). The Iks Mmii^ flows 
southeast^iy ^nre^s Iowa and empti^ into the 
Mississippi River (q-v.) 3 miles below H<^uk. 
It is 550 mil^ long and drains an area of 
14,500 ^uare miles. From Farmington to its 
mouth it falls 48 fedt, or 1% feet per mile. 
The chief tributary is the Coon River, which 
joins it from the west at Des Moin^. The chief 
cities along its banks are Ottumwa, Des Moines, 
and Fort Dodge. Through Lee County it flows 
in a narrow, gorgelike valley noted for its 
picturesque scenery. 

BES’MOSPON^GLS. See Hexactineleida. 

BESMOnLINS, d&'mooltN', Lucie Simplice , 
Camille Benoit (1760-94). A French politi- 
cian and journalist of the time of the Revolu- 
tion. He was born at Guise, in Picardy, March 
2, 1760, the eldest son of the lieutenant general 
of the Bailiwick of Guise, Through the in- 
fluence of a relative young Desmoulins obtains! 
a scholarship in the Lyc4e Louis-le-Grand, 
Paris, where he had Robespierre as a fellow 
student. After his graduation young Desmou- 
lins studied law and became an advocate before 
the Parlement of Paris in 1785, but met with 
little success, owing, it is said, to a stammer in 
his speech. In 1788 he published a philosophi- 
cal work, La phtlosophte du peuple frangais; but 
it was the dismissal of Necker, July 11, 1789, 
that first brought Desmoulins to the front as a 
Revolutionist. He heard the news on the even- 
ing of July 12 and, in the excitement of the 
moment forgetting his. stammer, sprang on a 
cafd table in the garden of the Palais Royal and 
harangued the crowd of people around him. 
This scene marked the actual beginning of the 
Revolution. The cry “To arms!” resounded, 
and two days later the Bastille was taken. A 
Republican pamphlet, La France litre, which he 
brought out, was received with instantaneous 
favor, and he was encouraged to follow it up 
with a journal of a revolutionary nature. His 
Discours de la lanterne aux Partstens was less 
to his credit and earned for him the nickname 
of “Procureur de la lanterne.” Desmoulins was 
a hero worshiper, but inconsistent in his al- 
legiance, and, after making Mirabeau his idol, 
transferred his affections to Danton, to whom 
he clung until the end. In 1791 both men were 
in danger of arrest for the extreme boldness 
of their views, but both escaped. It was at this 
time that Desmoulins ceased publishing Les 
Revolutions de France et de Brabant, his first 
journal, and began La Tribune des Patriotes, 
which became the organ of the Cordeliers. He 
was also intimate with Robespierre, who per- 
suaded him to attack the Girondists in a work 
entitled Fragnwnt de Vhistovre de la Revolution 
(usually referred to as the Histoire des Brisso- 
tins). This venemous attack helped greatly in 
overthrowing the opposite party, but it is said 
that later Desmoulins regretted his course. With 
Danton he began to call for moderation, and 
towards the end of 1793 the first number of 
Le Vieux Cordelier appeared and stood up for 
just and legal trials and leas severe sentences. 
Desmoulins attacked the H4bertists as well as 
the Committee of Public Safety, and the breach 
between the Dantoniste and ultra- Jacobins grew 
wider. After being twice accused before the 
Jacobin Club, where he was defended by Robes- 
pierre, Desmoulins was at length arrest^, aloi^ 
with Danton and others of the party. The 
merest formality of a trial took place, and they 
were all executed, April 5, 1794, Desmmilins 
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did not fftce d^tli with the imflinching courage 
ol IMnto. His l^ntiful young wife, Lucile 
Huplessis, sought in every way to rescue him, 
but was herself arrested and guillotined a fort- 
night later. Consult ; (Euvres de Camtlle Des- 
moulins, avec une notice hiogra,ph%quei ed. by 
Matton (Paris, 1838); Claretie, Camtlle Des- 
moulinSj Lucie Desmoulins^ 4iude sut les 
Dantonistes (ib., 1875) ; Eng, trans., Camille 
Desfnouhfis and his Wife^ by Mrs. Cashel Hoey 
(London, 1876); Aulard, Les orateurs de la 
Legislature et de la Cowoeniton (Paris, 188^ 
86) ; Lejiotre, Paris r^volutionnatre (ib,, 1904). 

DESHA, das'na. A river of Bu^la, rising in 
the Government of Smolensk, 72 miles southeast 
of the town of that name (Map: Russia, D 4). 
It flows southeast through the Government of 
Smolensk until it reaches Bryansk, in Orel, 
where it makes a sharp bend and, after a south - 
vpesterly course through the governments of Orel 
and Tchemigov, joins the Dnieper nearly oppo- 
site Kiev, The Desna is 690 miles in length 
and is navigable for steamers as far as Bry- 
ansk. Many important towns are found in its 
basin. The river thus acquires considerable im- 
portance in the inland trade of Russia. 

DESHOIRESTERRES, dh'nwkr'tftr', Gus- 
TAVE Le Brisoys (1817-92). A French author, 
born at Bayeux. He is the author of a number 
of poems and novels, but his principal works 
have been historical studies of the eighteenth 
century. These include. Voltaire et la societS 
frangaise au XVIIIeme st^cle (8 vols., 1867-76), 
which was crowned by the Academy; Les cours 
galantes (1859-64); La comedte satirique au 
XVIIIeme Slide (1884); Le chevalier Dorat et 
les poetes Ugers du XVllIime sitde (1887). 

DESNOYERS, dfi.'nwa'y&', Auguste Gaspard 
Louis Boucher, Baron (1779-1857). A French 
engraver, born in Paris. He studied drawing 
with Lethieres, the dotted manner of engraving 
with Louis Darcis, and line engraving later 
under Tardieu. One of the most important en- 
gravers of his time, he became a member of the 
Institute in 1816, in 1825 was made engraver 
to the King, and three years later received the 
title of Baron. He is especially known for his 
engravings after Raphael, whose works he inter- 
preted with peculiar sympathy and masterly 
technique. Among the best of his plates are 
Raphael’s “La belle jardiniere” (1801), Gdrard’s 
portrait of Napoleon (1808), the “Madonna 
della Casa d’Alba” (1827), the “Sistine Ma- 
donna” (1846), and especially “The Transfigu- 
ration” (1840'). In 1821 be published a col- 
lection of 34 prints, entitled Recueil d'estampes 
gravies d’apris des petntures antiques itahennes. 
His complete ceuvre comprises 75 plates. 

DESHOYERS, Louis Claude Joseph Flob- 
ENCl (1805-68). A French author, born at Re- 
plonges (Ain). He contributed largely to the 
success of the Journal des Lnfants, in which bis 
Mesaventures de Jean Paul CAoppart (1836, 
1909) was published. This and the following 
storv, Aventures de Robert- Robert et de son 
ami Toussaint-Lavenette (1840), are considered 
to be among the classics of the literature of 
education. 

DESOIiAKON ISIA.HD. See Kebguelen 

^^ESOXATIOH LAND, also called DESO- 
LATION ISLAND. An island of Chile, on the 
south side of the west end of the Strait of 
Magellan. It is 70 miles long and 15 miles 
broad. Its westernmost point is Cape Pillar. 


DE ^LA, m Mmsola (IS6$- ), 

A Canadian Jewish rabbi and opponent of re- 
formed Judaism. He was born in Montreal and 
was educated under the direction of his father, 
A. de Sola, also a Jewi^ rabbi. For a few 
years he was ei^ged in commercial pursuits, 
but after an experience in 1876-82 as volun- 
tary lay assistant in the S^nish and Portu- 
guese synagogue of which his father was rabbi, 
he succeeded the latter in 1882. His controlling 
aim yras soon known to be uncompromising 
opposition to the Uberal movement in North 
American Judaism. He preached and worked 
against it vigorously. He was foremost in 
promoting, and was first vice president of, 
a conference of the representatives of orthodox 
Judaism (New York, 1898), and he was also 
one of the three rabbis who formulated the 
principles governing the convention. A result 
of the conference was the formation of the 
Union of Orthodox Jewish Congregations of 
the United States and Canada. He became a 
firm supporter of the Zionist movement (q.v.). 

DESOR, de-zOr', Edouabd (1811-82), A 
Swiss geologist, born at Friedrich sdorf, near 
Homburg. He studied at the universities of 
Giessen and Heidelberg and in consequence of 
the part taken by him in political affairs was 
compelled to escape to Paris. Thence he went 
to Neuchktel, where he became acquainted with 
Agassiz, whom in 1847 be accompanied to Amer- 
ica. He subsequently became professor of geol- 
ogy in the Academic of Neuclifttel. He was 
elected a member of the Federal Grand Council 
and in 1873 became its president. His publica- 
tions, dealing chiefly with the geology of 
Switzerland, include: Oehirgsbau der Alpen 
(1865); Les palafittes du lac de Neuchdtel 
(1866); Rchinologie helvetique (1869-72); Le 
pat/sage moraimque ( 1875 ) . 

DE SO^O. A city in Jefferson Co,, Mo., 
43 miles south by west of St. Louis, on the St. 
Louis, Iron Mountain, and Southern Railroad 
( Map : Missouri, F 3 ) . It is in the centre of a 
lead and zinc mining region, exports gram, flour, 
produce, and live stock, and has a shoe factory, 
flouring and planiug mills and railroad machine 
shops. The water works are owned by the city. 
Pop., 1900, 5611; 1910, 4721. 

DE SOTO, Hernando (or Fernando). See 
Soto, Hernando (or Fernando) de. 

DESPAIR, Giant. The monstrous owner of 
“Doubting Castle,” where Christian and Hopeful 
are temporarily imprisoned, m Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress. 

DESPARD, dSa^llrd, Edward Marcus 
(1751-1803). An Irish conspirator, born in 
Queen’s County. He entered the army as ensi^ 
in 1766 and in 1779 was appointed engineer in 
the San Juan expedition, in which he distin- 
guished himself. In 1781 he became commander 
of the island of Rattan, with the rank of cap- 
tain, and subsequently of the Bay of Honduras 
and the entire Mosquito Coast. Soon after the 
peninsula of Yucatan had been added to his 
domains by Spanish grant, he was accused of 
cruelty and other offenses by the prior English 
settlers, who resented the concessions made to 
l<^gwood cutters from the Mosquito Coast. He 
was ordered to England, where he remained 
from 1790 to 1792, only to learn that there was 
no charge against him. An unjustifiable im- 
prisonment from 1798 to 1800 so incensed him 
against the government that he devised a plot for 
the assassination ol the King and the ensure of 
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the Bank of England and the Tower. He was 
conricted of treason and executed at Hewington. 

dS>sp^n^s0r. A powerful Eng- 
lish family of the thirWnth and fonrtesattth cen- 
turies. — ^E ooh le Dispenses Idied 1205) was 
justiciar of England between 1200 and 1264 and 
was agsociated with Simon de Montfort in the 
rising a^inst Henry III. He was killed at the 
battle of Evesham. — ^His son, Hnoa us Befexses 
THE Elms {1262-1326), played a very promi- 
nent part in the reign of Edward n. He served 
in the Welsh Wars and in France and Scotland, 
being prment at the battle of Dunbar in 1206. 
Subsequmitly he was employed on numerous 
diplomatic missions to various European Powers 
and to the Pope. Up to the year 1308 he was a 
member of the Barons* party, in which his 
property and rank assured him a high position, 
but about the time of the fall of Gaveston (q.v.) , 
the King’s favorite, he abandoned the cause of 
the Barons, and became the head of the Court 
pariy, and a bitter enemy of Thomas, Earl of 
Lancaster. Though undoubtedly avaricious and 
unscrupulous in the means he adopted for in- 
creasing his possessions, Hugh was probably no 
more selfish than most of the great nobles of 
his time, who took advantage of the presence of 
a weak king on the throne to further their own 
inter^ts. In 1321 the Barons* party gained the 
upper hand, and Hugh was sentenced by Parlia- 
ment to banishment. He was recalled, however, 
in the following year, when the King’s faction 
was once more in the ascendant, and contributed 
no doubt to the fall and death of the Earl of 
Lancaster. In the same year he was made Earl 
of Winchester, and his position became more 
influential than ever. The feeling of hatred 
with which he was regarded by all the great 
nobles finally led to the outbreak of a rebellion, 
in which Isabella, the wife of Edward II, joined. 
The Queen’s forces marched upon Bristol, which 
was defended by Hugh le Despenser. The King’s 
favorite was forced to surrender and was speedily 
harged. — ^Hugh le Despenseb the Youngeb 
(died 1326) was the son of the preceding. In 
his youth he was the intimate friend of the 
young Prince of Wales, afterward Edward III, 
and served with him in the Scottish wars. He 
obtained great wealth by his marriage to one 
of the heiresses of the house of Gloucester, and, 
like his father, was for a time a prominent 
leader among the Barons. It was not until 
1318 that he went over to the King, being 
actuated in this move by an insatiable greed for 
land, which had brought him into repeated con- 
flicts with many of the nobles of the Marches. 
A league was formed against him, headed by 
the Earl of Lancaster, and in 1321 he was ban- 
ished wiHi his father. With his father he was 
recalled in the following year, restored to his 
old possessions, and overwhelmed with grante 
and new titles. He met the same fate as the 
elder Hugh. In the Barons’ rising of 1326 he 
was taken prisoner, brought to Hereford, tried 
upon the charge of piracy and complicity in the 
death of Thomas of Lancaster, and hanged. A 
grandson of Hugh the younger was the “war- 
like bishop,” Henry of Norwich, who died in 
1406. He was chosen by Urban YT to lead a 
crusade a^inst the followers of Clement YII, 
the antipqpe^ in Flanders. A great-grandson, 
Thomas (1373-1400), was created Earl of 
Gloucester. Consult: Tout, PoUtiml Eist<^of 
England^ 1216-1377 (London, 1905) ; Davis, 
England und&r the Normam and Angevins (ib., 


1905) ; Yidkms, Hmtory of England, 

(ib., 1912) ; Wylie, England und&r Henrg IV 
(4 vote., ib., 1^4-98) j Wrong, Crnmde of 
1383, known as that of the Bislmp of Norwich 
(London and Cfeford, 1892). 

DBS PJiBIEBS, dit ItoirAYENTDBE 

( ?15 10-44). A French satirist and story-teller, 
born at Amay-le-Duc. Arriving at Lyons in 
1535, he worked in collaboration with Dolet 
(q.v.) on his Commentaries on the Latin Lan- 
guage. In 1536 he became the secretary of Mar- 
garet of Navarre, sister of Francis I, and took 
a prominent part in the literary quarrel between 
Marot and Sagon. Two years later appeared the 
work by which he is probably b^t toown, the 
satiric Cymbalum Mundi, suggesting Lucian in 
its mockery of superstition, old and new, with 
an occasional pensive seriousness very character- 
istic of the finer culture of the French Benais- 
sance. The work caused such a sensation among 
the clergy that the Parlement of Paris immedi- 
ately ordered its suppression. Whether through 
fear of persecution which Margaret was power- 
less to avert or through insanity, Des Periers 
committed suicide in 1544. Besides translations 
and poems of minor interest, among which is a 
curious literary courtship of a nun, he left a 
collection of 129 Nouvelles recreations et joyeuas 
deviz (1558), written at different periods dur- 
ing his life and published by friends after his 
death. The best edition of Des P^riers’s works 
is that of Lacour (Paris, 1856). Frank pub- 
lished a separate edition of the Cymbalum Mundi 
in 1873. Consult: Chenevifere, Bonaventure Des 
Periers (Paris, 1886) ; Frank and Chenevibre, 
Lextque de la langue de Bonaventure Des 
Periers (ib., 1888) ; Riibner, Syntaktische 

Studien zu Bonaventure Des Periers (Leipzig, 
1897). 

DES PLAINTES (dh plan') RIVEB (Fr., of 
the plains). A river rising near Racine, Wis. 
(Map: Illinois, D 2). It flows south nearly 
parallel with the shore of Lake Michigan, and 
from 6 to 12 miles distant, to Lyons, just west 
of Chicago, 111., thence southwest, uniting with 
the Kankakee River (q.v.) in Grundy Co., 111., 
and forming the Illinois River (q.v.). It is 
separated from the lake by a low divide, over 
which during high water it discharges into the 
Chicago River (q.v.). For 13 miles its waters 
have been deflected to form the Chicago Drain- 
age Canal (q.v.). It is 150 miles long and 
drains an area of 1700 square mil^. 

DESPOBTES, da 'port', (Alex^dbe) Fran- 
cois (1661-1743). A French animal and still- 
life painter, born at Champigneul. He was the 
pupil of the animal painter Nicasius, but was in 
the main self-taught. In 1695 he went for two 
years to Poland to paint portraits of the King, 
the royal family, and magnates of the court. 
On his return to France he devoted himself to 
painting animals and scenes of the chase and 
later to still life and fruit and flower pieces, and 
was employed by the King and the grandees of 
the French court. At the castle of Marly he 
painted portraits (now in the Louvre) of the 
most valuable dogs of Louis XIV, with whom he 
stood in high favor. He design^ compositions 
for the Gobelin and Savonnerie tapestri^. There 
are 27 pictures by him in the Louvre, and he is 
represented in many other European ^Ueries. 
Although a very productive and facile painter, 
Desportes was always careful in his execution. 
His work compares favorably with that of the 
best Flemish masters in his line. 





ISfBSmmTm, Philips (1546-1606). A 
French poet, born at Chartres. In his youth he 
w^t to Italy as secretary to the Bishop of Puy 
and there studied the Italian poets, especially 
Petrarch and Ariosto, whom he imitated in hia 
^nn^ and el^es. On his return he rose rap- 
idly in favor and enjoyed during his lifetime 
tiie reputation of a Ronsard. He was essentially 
a courtier; he praised the loves of the last 
Valois and became Abb6 and Canon of the 
Ssinte-Chapelle and court poet. His talent, 
neither original nor profound, is best shown in 
such charming verses as Contre une rmit trap 
clmre and Rosette pour un peu d^ahsence, al- 
though certain of his religious poems have a 
sober beauty. Editions of his works appeared 
in 1573, 1683, and 1592. They were also pub- 
lish^ with an introduction by A. Michiels, as 
(Euvres de Phihppe Desportes (1868). he 
martage honm (1573) was republished in 1908. 

DES'POT (from Gk. dc<nr<$r> 7 s, despotes, mas- 
ter, lord, ruler). An absolute ruler who carries 
on the government entirely in his own interests, 
pursuing generally a policy of cruelty and op- 
pression. Like “tjrant,” the word “despot’’ 
originally carried no odious meaning and de- 
noted merely the possessor of unlimited power. 
In a modified sense, but still free from the im- 
putations of tyranny, the title was applied to 
the rulers of the Greek towns of Asia Minor 
under the Persian domination and subsequently 
to the governors of the Asiatic province and 
towns of the Byzantine Empire. 

DESPBj&S, JosQUiN. See Depb^s, Josquin. 

DESPR^IS, dft.'pr§', Suzanne Isabelle (1876- 
) . A French actress, born in Mexico. She 
studied at the Conservatoire in Paris and in 
1897 won the first prize in comedy and the 
second in tragedy. She played at the Th^Atre 
I’CEuvre and married its manager, Aurelien 
Lugne-Poe. She also appeared at the Antoine 
(in Remplacantes) , the Porte Saint-Martin (in 
UAssommoir) , etc., and in 1902 made her d^but 
at the Comedie Frangaise in Phddre. In 1910 
she played in Elektra, She was particularly 
successful in Ibsen’s plays. She toured Germany 
in 1906 and appeared in London. Consult the 
appreciation by Sorel, Nouvelle Revue, pp. 25- 
34 (May, 1902). 

DESPBETZ, d&.'prfL', CfeSAB MANSUfeTE 
(1789-1863). A French physicist, born at Les- 
sines, Belgium. He was instructor of physical 
sciences at the Coll&ge Henri IV in Paris and 
at the Polytechnic Institute and was appointed 
professor at the Sorbonne about 1837. His 
writings were published in the Comptes Rendus 
of the Paris Academy of Sciences, of which 
society he was a member, and in the Armales de 
Chimie et de Physique (1817-56). His TrattS 
eUmentaire de physique (1825; 4tb ed., 1896) 
was adopted by the Council of Public Instruc- 
tion. A product of carbon introduced by him 
is said to be almost as serviceable as diamond 
dust for polishing purposes. 

BESSAXX, dhW, JosiaPH Mabib, Count 
(1764-1834). A French general and politician, 
bom at Thonons, in Savoy. In 1791-92 he 
raised volimt^rs for France in Savoy and was 
present at the siege of Toulon and subsequently 
served under Napoleon in Italy. He was a mem- 
ber of the Council of Five Hundred and was one 
of the few who oppc^ed the coup d’dtet of the 
Eighteenth Bramaire. Nevertheless, he was 
made a brigadier general in 1803 and rose to be 
general of division by 1809. His conduct at 


Wagram won him titte of 
from the lips of Hie Emperor, He wm omted 
a Count in 1810 and made Governor of Am^^- 
dam. In the Russian mmpmgn of 1812 D^aix 
was severely wounded at Borodino. In 1814 he 
was succ^ful against Allies in Savoy. 
After the Revolution of 1830 he was appointed 
commander of the Naticaial Guards at Lyons. 
He di^ Oct. 26, 1834. For the details of his 
life, consult De^bc et FoUiet, Etude hutorique 
sur la r4volution et Vempire en Bavom: Le 
geuirale Dessaiw — so vie politique et eiilttaire 
(Paris, 1879). 

BESSAXiIHES, d&Wl^n', Jean jAoqui^ 
(1768-1806). A negro military leader, known 
as Je^ Jacques I, Emperor of Haiti. He was 
born in Guinea, Africa (according to some ac- 
counts at Grand Rivifere, Haiti), and was sold 
as a slave at Cap Fran^ais (now called Cape 
Haitien). In 1791 he entered the insurgent 
ranks under Biasson, and subsequently, with 
rank of lieutenant general, became one of the 
trusty subordinates of Toussaint I’Ouverture. 
For some time he maintained a guerrilla warfare 
against General Leclerc, the officer sent by 
Napoleon to subjugate the island, but, upon the 
conclusion of peace in 1802, he professed al- 
legiance to the French, and was appointed Gov- 
ernor of the southern division of Haiti with 
rank of a general of division. Angered at the 
severe repressive measures of General Rocham- 
beau, who succeeded General Leclerc, he or- 
ganized and directed an uncompromising revolt, 
which, with the assistance of an English squad- 
ron, ended in the utter expulsion of the French. 
In 1804 he was appointed Governor General for 
life. But, infuriated by the failure of his ex- 
pedition against the Spanish part of the island, 
he had himself crowned Emperor and proceeded 
to a cruel despotism. He was assassinated by 
two of his officers, P4tion and Christophe, the 
latter of whom became President of Haiti. 
Consult Dubroca, Vte de J. J. Dessalines (Paris, 
1804). 

BESSAIT^ dSs'sou (first called Dusouwef 
then Desso ) . The capital of the German Duchy 
of Anhalt, on the Mulde, not far from its junc- 
tion with the Elbe, 67 miles by rail southwest 
of Berlin (Map: Germany, E 3). The town 
lies in a well-wooded plain, surrounded by a 
very fertile and richly cultivated country. The 
streets are broad and well shaded. The palace, 
dating partly from the sixteenth century, con- 
tains a collection of paintings, including some 
excellent examples of the early Italian, Dutch, 
and Flemish schools. The palace is interesting 
also for its fine architectural features, its suite 
of Old German rooms, its relics of Prince Leopold 
(known as “the old Dessauer^’), and Napoleon. 
Among the other buildings of note may be mmi- 
tioned the old and new town halls, the new 
palaces of Princess Louise and the hereditary 
prince, the Parliamemt building, the new post 
office, and the theatre. The church of St. Mary, 
built in 1512 and restored in 1857, contains 
several pictures by the two Cranachs, and in the 
vaults tW tomb of Prince Leopold, the sarcoph- 
agus being surrounded by the figures of six 
grenadiers. The town poss^ses all modem 
utilities. Its educational establishmmits include 
a gymnasium, several tedinical schools, and 
three large libraries, one maintain^ by the 
town. It has a number of art collectimts in two 
museums, and the Amalien Stiftung, founded by 
the daughter of Prince Leopold in the eighteen^ 
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century. B^euu is the birthplace of the com- 
pose Friedrich Schneider, the poet Wilheim 
Miiller, and the philosopher Mesas Mendelssohn, 
the two latter being commemomted. by mcmu- 
ments. The brid^ orer the Flbe was the scene 
of the brilliant victory won during the Thirty 
Yai,rs* War by Wallenstein over Cknmt Mansfeld 
on .April 25, 1026. The city has grown very 
rapidly in the last 20 years. The refining of 
sugar is the principal industry, but manufac- 
tures of carpet, paper, cloth, machinery, railway 
cars, vehicles, and spirits have been greatly 
prospered. It is the centre of a fertile agricul- 
tural country, and by river it carries on a lively 
trade in grain. Pop., 1000, 60,846; 1910, 56,- 
606. Iteasau was founded in the twelfth cen- 
tury by Albert the Bear, received civic rights in 
1213, and upon the division of Anhalt in 1603 
became the residence of the Anhalt-Dessau line. 
It suffered severely during the Thirty Years’ 
War, but began to recover its prosperity in the 
eighteenth century. Consult Wflrdig, Chrontk 
der stadt Dessau (Dessau, 1876). 

BBSSOZE, d&’swar', Ludwig (properly Leo- 
pold Dbssauee) (1810-74). A German actor, 
born in Posen. He was attached to the Leipzig 
Theatre from 1834 to 1836, that of Karlsruhe 
from 1839 to 1844, and the Hof -Theatre of Ber- 
lin from 1847 until his retirement in 1872. As 
an interpreter of tragic rCles from Goethe, Schil- 
ler, and Shakespeare, he took high rank. G. H. 
Lewes preferred his Othello to ttat of Kean. 

DE STAAL, de stal, M. G., Babon (1822- 
1907). A Russian diplomat, born in Esthonia 
and educated at the University of Moscow. In 
1845 he entered the diplomatic service in the 
Asiatic department of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, five years later becoming a member of 
the Russian embassy at Constantinople. Sub- 
sequently he served as consul general at Bucha- 
rest, on the staff of the legation at Athens 
(1859), and, beginning in 1864, again at Con- 
stantinople, as councilor to the embassy. There 
he obtained the Porte’s permission for Russia to 
disregard the Black Sea clauses of the Treaty 
of Paris. From 1884 to 1902 he was Ambassa- 
dor at the court of St. James’s, and in this 
capacity he was instrumental in averting the 
threatened quarrel between England and Russia 
over the Afghan boundary. In 1899 he repre- 
sented Russia at The Hague Peace Conference. 

DE STAEL, dc stal. See Stael-Holstein. 

DESTEBBO, dfli-stiir'rd. See Flobianopolis. 

DESTmN, des'tin, Emmy (1878- ), A 

Bohemian dramatic soprano, whose real name 
is Kittl. She was born in Prague, where she 
received her first musical instruction on the 
violin. When she discovered her musical voice, 
she studied with Madame Loewe-Destinn, who 
secured for her an engagement at the Berlin 
Royal Opera. Here her d4but as Santuzza in 
1898 was so successful that she was permanently 
engaged for Berlin. Her European fame dates 
from her appearance as Senta in the first Bay- 
reuth performance of The Flying Dutchman in 
1901. In 1907 Strauss selected her to sing the 
title rdle in his Salome at the first Paris pro- 
duction. In 1908 she became a member of the 
Metropolitan Opera House of New York and one 
of the prime favorites. She is not only a great 
singer, but alsro a superb actress. Her reper- 
toire include 80 operas. 

DESTOtrCH]l^, Phimf^e Niai- 

GAULT (1680-1754). A French dramatist, bom 
at Tours, Aug. 22, 1680. Of his 17 comedies, 


Le dissipatmr (1736) and Le gkmmtm (1732) 
are pronounced by Le^ix^ ‘*mo<tel8 of finer high 
comedy”; and fhe largely autobiographic Le 
philosophe marii (1727) is also a classic of the 
French stage, ffis works are commendable 
rather on ae^unt of the absence of great 
faults than from the presence of any real dra- 
matic genius. Except in La fausse Agnes 
(1736), Destouches twk his comic vocation too 
seriously, but he is important as a witness to 
the change in public feeling that was to wel- 
come the “tearful comedy” icomedie larmoyante) 
of La Chauss^e. Consult Al. Burner, Destouches 
et ses comedies ( Albe-Royale, 1906). 

DESTBOY'IlSrG ANGELS, or Dafites. See 
Danites. 

DESTBTJC'TOB, Refuse.. See Gabbage. 

DESTUTT DE TEACY, dfi’stut' dc tra's^', 
Antoine Louis Claude, Count (1754-1836). 
A French philosopher. At the outbreak of the 
Revolution he was a colonel in the army and 
was sent to the States-General as a delegate of 
the nobility of Bourbonnais. In 1792 he ac- 
companied his friend Lafayette into exile, but 
returned secretly to France not long afterward 
and was cast into prison, from which only the 
downfall of Robespierre released him. Under 
Napoleon he was a senator, and after the Res- 
toration was created a peer by Louis XVIII. 
As a philosopher, he represented the doctrine of 
sensualism, following more especially Condillac, 
whose, system he further developed to the so- 
called ideologism. His principal work is Ele^ 
ments d’iddologie (1801-15). His other works 
include: Orammaxre ginerale (1803) ; Commen- 
taire sur Vesprit des lois de Montesquieu (1806; 
Eng. trans., 1811) ; Traite de la volonte (1815). 

DE TAB'LEY, Lobd. See Wabeen, John 
Bybne Leicester. 

DETACHG19EENT (Fr. ddtachement, from dS- 
tacher, to detach, from de, away + tacher^ to 
fasten, from It. tacca, tack, from Bret, tach, Ir. 
tacUf Gael, tacaid, mail), Military. “A body 
of troops separated from a higher command and 
intrusted with a special mission. Nearly every 
command of any size is composed of troops from 
the different arms or special services, or both, 
and when not constituting a division, brigade, 
or other authorized unit, the question arises 
wliether to call such a command a detachment 
or to give it the tactical designation of the pre- 
dominating arm or special service; if there is a 
predominating element, the title of the com- 
mand is that of the predominating element, 
unless the proportion of an auxiliary arm or 
special service equals or exceeds that prescribed 
for a division, in which case the command is a 
detachment. For example: a command con- 
sisting of one regiment of infantry and one 
squadron is a detachment, while the title of a 
command consisting of one regiment of infantry 
and a troop is that of the regiment.” 

Service Regulations, XJ. S. Army, 1913.) 

DETAILLE, de-t4'y’, Jean Baptiste Edou- 
ard (1848-1912), A French militery painter. 
He was born in Paris, Oct. 5, 1848. A pupil of 
Meissonier, his early pictures evince the same 
devotion to detail and finish that marks the 
works of his master ; but he developed a broader 
style with better atmospheric treatment. His 
“Repose during Drill in Camp Saint-Maur” 
(1869), painted when he was 21 years old, se- 
cured him his first medal. In 1870 he took up 
arms for his country, but he was never unmind- 
ful of his art and made sketches whenever he 





could. It was in sketching scenes incMent to 
camp life that he perfected his technique and 
made himself competent to reproduce vividly and 
correctly the movements of troops in prepara- 
tion for battle or resting after a fight. The 
horrors of war he suggests rather than depicts, 
and his treatment may be observed in his 
“Salute to the Wounded” (1877). His “Move- 
ment of Troops” and “The Dream*’ (Luxem- 
bourg Museum), are well-known canvases. His 
“Passing Regiment** (1875), which is familiar 
by its reproductions, is the property of the Cor- 
coran Gallery in Washington. The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, possess^ three of 
his works, including the “Defense of Campigny,** 
called by the artist his best work, and the Van- 
derbilt collection, on loan in the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York, has a like number. In col- 
laboration with De Neuville he painted two pan- 
oramas of the campaigns of 1870-71, exhibited 
in Paris in 1882-83. Among his latest works 
are decorative paintings in the Hotel de Ville, 
Paris (1902-04) and the Pantheon (1905); the 
“Rue du Petit Pont” (1910), an episode of the 
Revolution of 1830; and “General Lassalle at 
W'agram” (1912). He was made a chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor for his “Retreat.” Con- 
sult: Claretie, UArt et les artistes fran^ais 
contemporatns (2d series, Paris, 1876); 
Goetschy, Les jeunes peintres mihtaxres (ib., 
1878) ; Valmy-Baysse, Pemtres d’aujourd^hui 
(ib., 1910) ; and monographs bv Carel (ib., 
1882) and Vaehon (ib., 1897). 

DETAIN'ER (from Lat. deUnere, from dc, 
off -f- tenere, to hold). The technical term of 
the common law for a withholding of the pos- 
session of property. The gist of the act is not 
the manner in which the adverse possession was 
acquired — ^this may have been lawful or unlaw- 
ful — but the continued detention of the property 
from one who claims the right to the possession 
thereof. No question of title or ownership is 
necessarily involved in the notion of a detainer, 
as one who is not the owner may nevertheless 
be entitled to the possession of the property, 
and, on the other hand, the owner may be guilty 
of an unlawful detainer of his own land or 
goods. A detainer is always an act of force 
and may be lawful or unlawful. The appropri- 
ate remedy where goods are unlawfully detained 
is deUnue, or replevin, and if, after demand 
made, the holder refuses to return them, he is 
deemed to have converted them to his own use 
and becomes liable to an action in trover for 
damages. An unlawful detainer of lands gives 
rise to a right of entry or, in modern practice, to 
an ‘action of ejectment. Trespass is not avail- 
able if the original entry was rightful, nor can 
any action be employed whose purpose is to try 
the question of title, as that is not involved. 
When a detainer follows upon a wrongful entry, 
it may, nevertheless, be valid, as when one, in 
violation of law, forcibly recovers possession of 
his land from an intruder. Here the illegal 
entry is punishable, but in some Jurisdictions 
the subsequent possession of the owner of the 
land will not be disturbed. See Convebsion ; 
Detinue; Forcible Entry. 

W'&TAMB'EB, dS-'top', Duchesse. See 
Estamfes, Anne de Pisseleu, Duchesse d*. 

(from Lat. detectm, from de- 
teg&re, expose, from de- neg. -f tegere, to cover). 
One who engages in the work of securing evi- 
dence respecting persons suspected of wr<mgdoing 
for the purpose of having it used fm* or agamst 


them, in civil or criminal prweedings. He may 
lie a public oiBfeer or a private employe. In 
many eiti^ tlieie are extensive detective 
bureaus, whose members aie in no way con- 
nected with the official polioc or eonstabulaiy 
establishmimte. Some states forbid persons to 
act as detectives without a lieease from a court 
or other official source. A detective does not 
b^orae an accomplice of a criminal even when 
his knowl^ge of the criminal’s plans would have 
enabled him to prevent the commission of the 
crime. His act in entrapping a criminal, if 
limited to mere entrapment, does not render him 
liable to punishment, nor does it in any way 
excuse or exonerate the criminal. 

DBTEB^BCINAIITS (Lat. determinans, pres, 
part, of determinare, from de- -{- terminare, to 
bound, limit). Certain algebraic functions re- 
markable for their brevity of notation and their 

wealth of significant properties, M S **= oibs, 

021 

or (Ui6j) are merely other notations for a^hs — 
Oaft,. The first form is commonly used in ele- 
mentary mathematics. Similarly 

Oi hi Cl 

a* te Cj 

Us hz Cs 

represents OtbsC, -f ttjbaCi +• UabiOa — UstaC, — 
Oa&iC, — aibjCa. Such functions are called deter- 
minants, and the quantities a„ 6„ c,, Ua, 63, . . . 
are called elements. The first or square form of 
notation is called the array notation. If there 
are more columns than rows, the form is called a 
matrix. An array of two columns and two rows 
is called a determinant of the second order, one 
of three columns and three rows a determinant 
of the third order, and so on. In the expansion 
of a determinant of the second order there are 
two terms, each containing the letters a, h, 
but differing in the arrangement of the sub- 
scripts, 1, 2. In the expansion of a determinant 
of the third order there are six terms, each con- 
taining the letters a. h, c, but differing in the 
arrangement of the subscripts 1, 2, 3. Thus, 
there are two terms in the expansion of a deter- 
minant of the second order, and six in one of the 
third order, half of which are positive and half 
negative. The signs are selected according to 
the arrangement of the subscripts. If there is 
an even number of inversions in the order of 
the subscripts of any term, its sign is considered 
plus; if an odd number, its sign is considered 
minus; e.g., in the term 3 standing before 

2 is an inversion, since the natural order is 2 
before 3; likewise 3 before 1 and 2 before 1 are 
inversions; there being three inversions, the 
sign is minus. A determinant of the fourth 
order contains 16 elements, and its expansion 
contains 24 terms. In general, a determinant 
of the nth order contains n* elements, and its 
expansion nin — 1) (n — 2) . . . . 2 . 1, or n! 
terms. Some of the leading properties of de- 
terminants are: 1. If two adjacent columns or 
rows of a determinant are interchanged, the 
sign only of the determinant is changed; if a 
column or row is transposed over an odd num- 
ber of columns or rows, the sign only of the 
determinant is changed; if a column or row is 
transpose over an even number of columns or 
rows, the determinant is unchanged. 2. If the 
columns are made rows, and conversely, the 
determinant is unchanged. 3. If the elements of 
a row or column are added to the corresponding 
elements of another column or row, the value of 
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the determinant is imehaag^ 4. Midtiplyiag 
the elemente of axty oolumn or row by a 
multiplies the determinant by ttiat nimiber. 5. 
If two columns or two rows are identical, or if 
the elements of any row or ^nmn are all zeros, 
the determinant vanishes. Snwh properties are 
of great aid in evaluating determiimnts. 

Various methods of expansion have b^n de- 
vised by which the terms, each containing one 
element and cmly <me, from each column and 
each row, can readily and systematically be 
formed. While these md;liods can best be ob- 
tained from a textbook on the subject, minor 
determinants will be explained here, since they 
furnish a simple means for expanding determi- 
nants of degrees hi^er than the third. If the 
column and row to which any element belongs 
are suppressed, the resulting determinant is 
called a first minor of the given determinant, 
or the cofactor of the given element. If two 
rows and two columns are suppressed, the re- 
sulting determinant is called a second minor of 
the given ^terminant, and so on. Thus, in 

oi hi Cl di 

^ di bz Ci dz 

Us hs C3 dz 
di hi Ci di 

(h-fizdi) is a first minor of A and a cofactor of 
the leading element Oi, and (Oihaj is a second 
minor of A. 

If the cofactors of du Ci, di, are denoted by 
Ai, B„ Cl, Di, then it can be shown that A = 
OiAi + hjBi -f CiCi + diDi. It should be ob- 
served that Ai, B„ . . . involve their own signs, 
and that in the above equation B, and D, are 
negative. Thus, a determinant of the nth order 
may be expanded in terms of determinants of 
the (a — l)th order, and so on. Determinants 
also admit, in their abridged form of notation, 
of the fundamental operations of addition, sub- 
traction, and multiplication (including invo- 
lution). 

These functions are of great importance in 
the solution of simultaneous equations. The 
roots in the esse of two linear equations, c^o? -f 
h^y = c, and -f = 02, are expressed thus: 

yr=z In the case of three equa- 

(aiba)’^ (oiba) ^ 

tions involving three unknowns, of the type 

Oi® 4- biy + CiSf = di, aaa? + hot/ + Cja! = d,, 

OsO? 4 hzy 4 == da, the roots are 

( dj hzCz \ / gid2C3 \ d\bzdz 

dihzpz)’ ^ \dibzCz)’ ^ O162C8 ‘ 

In the ease of n linear equations involving n 
unknowns, 

„ (^1 bgCa . . . fe») 

(ttl52C3 . . . lc») 

For n homogeneous linear equations, the deter- 
minant notation serves to express the necessary 
and sufficient condition for the consistency of 


may be found by a metiiod known as Sylvester’s 
dicUytio process; e.g., to form the diimnaiit of 
pa* 4 gai 4 r = 0 and 4 ha?* 4 <»? + d 
= 0, multiply tbe members of tlm first equation 
by a? and a?*, and the second by Wj and form 
a system of five equati<ms considering a^, af, 
and SB as the unknowns. The eliminant is 
0 0 p q r 
0 a 5 c d 
a b c d 0 = 0. 

0 p g r 0 
p qr 0 0 

If u, V, uo are functions of x, y, 0, the deter- 
minant 


\dx* dy* dz J d{x, y, z) 
is called the Jacobian of the system u, v, w, 
with respect to x, y, z. In the particular case 
where u, v, to, are the partial differential co- 
efficients (see Calculus) of the same function 
of the variables x, y, z, it is called the Hessian 
of the primitive function. These and other ex- 
pressions play an important part in expressing 
the properties of certain curves (q.v.) and sur- 
faces; e.g., it is shown in modern geometry that 
if the first polar of any point A, with respect to 
a curve a = 0, homogeneous in x, y, z, has a 
double point B, the polar conic of B has a double 
point A. The locus of the double point B is 
expressed by the Hessian 


d h g 

h b/=0 
9 f c 

which is satisfied by x, y, z, and in which a, b, 
c, . . . are differential coefficients of the second 
order. This function is also an example of a 
covariant. See Forms. 


The first idea of determinants has generally 
been attributed to Leibnitz (1693). There is 
no doubt, however, that Seki Kowa (1642-1708), 
the Newton of Japan, knew of these functions 
some years before the idea occurred to Leibnitz. 
Seki treats of them in his fuhiidai problems as 
early as 1683 and evidently knew of them even 
before this date. Leibnitz merely asserted that 
the condition for the simultaneous nature of 


the equations 10 4 4 12y = 0, 20 4 21a? 

4 22y = 0, 30 4 Sla? -|-32t/ = 0, is that the 
expression 10 * 21 • 32 — 10 • 22 * 31 — 11 • 20 • .32 
4 11 * 22 • 30 4 12 • 20 • 31 - 12 • 21 • 30 shall 
vanish. Seki, however, treats of n equations; he 
knew that the number of terms in the expansion 
of a determinant of the nth order is »! ; and he 
knew the law of interchange of rows and dol- 
umns. Following the work of Leibnitz, but 
entirely ignorant of that of Seki, Cramer (1750) 
added somewhat to the theory, treating the 
subjects wholly in relation to s^s of equations. 
The recurrent law was first announced by B4zout 
(1764). But it was Vandermonde (1771) who 


the system. Thus, in the system a,a? 4 ^iy 4 
CiZ = 0, d^ 4 4 ^ 0, and 4 

4 C80 = 0, if (ai52C8) = 0, the equations can 
satisfied by a set of values of x, y, z. This 
determinant of the coefficients is call^ the dts- 
criminant or the eliminant of the system of 
equations. It is the expression which r^ults 
from eliminating the unknowns from the given 
equations. The discriminants of higher equa- 
tions also may be expressed in determinant 
form. Thus, the eliminant of two equations, 
one of the mth and the otoer of the »th d^ree. 


first recognized determinants as independent 
functions, giving a connected exposition of the 
theory, and hence he deserves to be called its 
formal founder. Laplace (1772) gave the gen- 
eral method of expanding a determinant in 
terms of its complementary minors. Immedi- 
ately following, Lagrange (1773) treated de- 
terminants of the second and third orders, be- 
ing the first to apply th^re functions to ques- 
tions foreign to eliminations, and he discovered 
many special properti^. Gauss (1801) intro- 
due^ tne name “determinants,*’ although not in 
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its presait sense; he also arrive at the no^on 
of reeipr^a! determinants and came very near 
the miiltiplication theorem afterward given by 
Binet (1811-12) and Canehy. With the latter 
(1812) the theory of determinants begins in its 
generality. The next great contributor, and the 
gr^test save Cauchy, was Jacobi (from 1827). 
With Mm the word “determinant” received its 
final acceptance. He early used the functional 
determinant already mentioned, and which Syl- 
vester has called the Jacobian, and in his fa- 
mous memoirs, in Crelle for 1841, he specially 
treats this subject, as well as that class of al- 
ternating functions known as alternants. But 
about the time of J acobi’s closing memoirs, 
Sylvester (1839) and Cayley (qq.v.) began 
their great work, a work which it is impossible 
to summarize briefly, but which represents the 
development of the subject to the present time. 
The study of special forms of determinants has 
been the natural result of the completion of 
the general theory. Axi-symmetric determinants 
have been studied by Lebesque, Hesse, and 
Sylvester; per-symmetric determinants by 
Hankel ; cireulants by Catalan, Spottiswoode, 
Glaisher, and Scott ; skew determinants and 
Pfaffians, in connection with the theory of or- 
thogonal transformation, by Cayley; continuants 
by Sylvester; Wronskians by Christoff el and 
Frobenius; Jacobians and Hessians by Sylves- 
ter; and symmetric gauche determinants by 
Trudi. The theory as a whole has been most 
systematically treated by F. Brioschi (1824- 
97), well known as the editor of the Annah di 
Matematica, whose masterly treatise on deter- 
minants is a standard (French and German 
translations, 1856. Consult also his Opere mate- 
matiche, Milan, 1901- ). Consult: Muir, 

Theory of Determinants in the Historical Order 
of its Development (London, 1906-11); Bali- 
zer, Theorie und Amvendungen der Determinam- 
ten (Leipzig, 1881) ; Doster, EUments de la 
theorie des detenmnants (Paris, 1877) ; Scott, 
Theory of Determinants (Cambridge, 1880; 2d 
ed., 1904) ; Salmon, Lessons Introductory to the 
Modem Higher Algebra (Dublin, 1876) ; Merri- 
man and Woodward, Higher Mathematics (New 
York, 1898) ; Jacobi, XJeher die Bildung und 
die Eigenschaffen der Determinanten (I^ipzig, 
1896) ; Kowalewski, Einfuhrung in die Deter- 
minantentheorie (ib., 1909) ; Netto, Die Deter- 
minanten (ib., 1910). 

DETER'MIHATE PROBLEM:. In algebra 

or geometry, a problem of a limited number of 
solutions; e.g., given the base, perimeter, and 
area of a triangle to construct it. In this prob- 
lem there are, in general, four solutions. But 
if any one of the three elements is omitted, the 
problem becomes indeterminate. The equation 
2 £p -j- 3y = 12 can be satisfied by an indefinite 
number of values of x and y, hence it is inde- 
terminate, but the equation 3aJ* — 12 = 0 has 
only two roots, 2,-2,* hence it is determinate, 
gee Diophantine Analysis. 

DETER'MINIMG TEH'DEHCY. A term 
used in experimental psychology to explain the 
continuity of thought or action. Hobbes, in 
the Leviathan, distinguishes between mental dis- 
course that is unguided, without desi^ and 
inconstant, and mental discourse that is reg- 
ulated by some desire or design. The first of 
these kinds of discourse is evidently realized 
in dreams and revery. The phenomena here 
involved are explained by reference to associa- 
tive tendencies. (See Association of Ideas; 


DisPOBmoN.) The ^cond mode of diseourae, 
in which ideas i^m to Ite r^Mated or glided, 
as happens when we are thinking out a problem, 
was supposed by Hobb^ te be governed by the 
continued presence of some persistent idea; an 
emotion, e.g., would be eepwially effective be- 
cause it would make a deep impression, would 
therefore frequently recur, and would thereby 
prevent the mind from wandering. Bain goes 
lurther and asserts the necessity of an habitual 
attitude, of an emotion, occupation, or pursuit, 
which not only determines some one out of many 
possible trains of ideas, but also “combines itself 
with every casual impetus given to the mental 
trains so as to constitute an element of the 
conmosite effect.” Furthermore, he suggests the 
need of a “positive stimulus, a second starting 
point, to individualize and determine the bent 
of the suggesting power to one or other of many 
associated ideas.” Thus, because of an habitual 
attitude, a naked circle is rich in associations 
to the geometer, but it does not follow that 
“every circle shall hurry the mind of the geom- 
eter all through the Third Book of Euclid.” 
The associative links in this case are good and 
sound, but “some one of the properties of the 
circle is resuscitated by preference,” and this 
arousal determines the bent, or affords a second 
starting point of the particular train. 

Bain has here a complete mechanism for the 
explanation of a regulated course of ideas, 
though, as it stands, it cannot meet the require- 
ments of our current psychology. In the first 
place, his “ideas” are lo^cal, not psychological 
in character; and secondly, the presence of a 
persistent idea that holds throughout the course 
of a train of thought is not discoverable under 
experimental conditions. It is found that the 
idea which is present as a starting point 
soon drops out of consciousness, though not 
before the meaning of the idea has aroused 
a tendency, known as the “determining ten- 
dency,” which directs the course of subsequent 
ideas. The nature of the determining tenaency 
can, perhaps, be best explained by reference to 
experiments. The idea, the meaning of which 
arouses the determining tendency, is known in 
the psychology of action as the idea of end; in 
the psychology of thought, as the instruction 
or problem. When an observer comes for the 
first time to an experiment, he is instructed 
what to do ( idea of end ) , or when and what 
to observe (instruction). The instruction sets 
up a determining tendency, which facilitates 
the appearance of ideas in accordance with the 
experimenter’s meaning and blocks all others. 
The determining tendency is not always, how- 
ever, immediately effective; if, for sample, the 
observer has been instructed to react or to ob- 
serve upon the appearance of a signal, the de- 
termining tendency set up by the instruction 
is, as it were, held in abeyance until it is 
touched off or released by the signal. More- 
over, it frequently happens, when the experi- 
ment has been many times repeated, that the in- 
struction is not consciously remembered; yet, 
on the appearance of the signal, the observer 
continues to act in accordance with the original 
instruction. 

It is ea^ to find examples of these phenmn- 
ena in everyday life; any purpose, aim or 
ambition, intention or resolution, may set up 
a determining tendency, and any opportmnitv, 
command, or sng^gestion may serve as a “signal’' 
to touch- off the determination. Her^ too, the 
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ori^sfll purpose with its idea of may be 
entirely fm’^tt^, bat the opportanitii^ and 
saggesticms are nevertheless aeeepted as if the 
oiiginal id<m were ecmtinnaHy present in con- 
^iomne^ There is, however, one exception 
to this statement. If two determining tenden- 
cies interfere, the stronger of the two will mod- 
ify the weaker; an example of sach interference 
is given ander Abstraction iq.v.). 

llbte determining tendency is physiological in 
natare ; it is anconscicas in its operation, 
th<«:^h the determination itsdf may be repre- 
sented in consciousness; and it must be both 
inhibitory and facilitative in character. The 
nature of the underlying physiological processes 
is, of course, hypothetical; we can only sup- 
pose that they are nervous coordinations and 
integrations, in part common to the race and 
transmitted from one generation to another, 
in part acquired in the individual lifetime, 
either by way of habit or under stress of some 
salient experience. See Action; Disposition; 
Discbimination. 

Consult: Hobbes, Works, vol. iii (London, 
1839) ; Bain, The Senses and the Intellect (ib., 
1894) ; ^Ach, XJeher d, Willenstatigkett u. d. 
Denken (Ghttmgen, 1905) ; Titchener, Experi- 
mental Psychology of the Thought Processes 
(New York, 1909) ; Text-Book of Psychology 
(ib., 1910). 

BETEBiGIffllllSH. The name given to the 
view that every event in time, psychic as well 
as physical, has a cause (see Causality), and 
that, the cause being given, the event follows un- 
varyingly. It is opposed to indifferentism or in- 
determinism, which maintains that, at least in 
the phenomena of the human will, the temporal 
antecedents do not definitively determine the 
event. These opposing doctrines have their 
main interest in the sphere of ethics, as deter- 
minism is generally assumed to be true of all 
events except volition. The frankest of inde- 
terminists, Prof. W. James (q.v.), admits that 
his doctrine is an advocacy of chance, pure and 
simple. The determination of will by motives 
has until recently been questioned, mainly be- 
cause it was thought to carry with it a denial 
of moral responsibility. But this has been 
stoutly denied by many determinists with a 
good show of reason. Of late, however, inde- 
terminists such as Bergson (q.v.) have based 
their views not so much on ethical as on ex- 
perimental grounds. Bergson maintains that 
the very nature of time as experienced precludes 
the deterministic hypothesis. The argument 
may be stated briefly as follows: We never 
experience anything twice in exactly the same 
way. The memory of the former experience 
always modifies the second experience. Hence 
there can be no such thing as exact repetition; 
and where there is no repetition there can be 
no determinism, for determinism presupposes 
that the same antecedent upon repetition is 
always followed by the same consequent. Other 
opponcsnts of determinism base their objections 
upon considerations derived from biology. 
Driesch is perhaps the best-known representa- 
tive of biological indeterminists. The whole 
question of determinism is much more debatable 
now than it was two decades ago. See Ethics; 
Chance; Fbee Will; Will; Mechanism; 
ITnalism; and consult the autWrities referred 
to under Etoics; also James, The Will to Be- 
lieve (New York, 1897) ; Pouillte, ha liherU 
et le Mtermimism (2d ed., Paris, 188?); Ward, 


TSatmaJL^m and Agnostwism (New York, 1899) ; 
Bergen, T^ms amd Free WUl (London, 1910) ; 
Driesch, Sctenee amd Philosophy of the Organism 
( ib., 1907-08 ) ; Palmm*, Probl^ of Freedom 
(Bosto n, 191 1). 

DEIB’iHUE (OF. detinu, from Lat. detinere, 
from de, back 4 “ tenere, to hold). A common- 
law action for the recovery of specific chattels, 
wrongfully detained from the claimant, or their 
value, tc^ether with damages for their deten- 
tion. It is immaterial whether the defendant 
came into possession of the chattels lawfully 
or unlawfully, ,so long as he has no present 
right to retain them as against the claimant. 
Thus, if the defendant held goods as a gra- 
tuitous bailee, his possession would be lawful 
until a demand was made by the proper party 
for their return; but in ease of refusal to do so, 
the claimant might maintain detinue, as the 
detention would then be unlawful. Demand 
before suit is not necessary if the original tak- 
ing was wrongful. The plaintiff need not be 
the owner of the detained chattel in order to 
maintain the action. It is sufficient if he has 
such an interest in the property as to have a 
right to its immediate possession. A judgment 
in detinue was formerly enforced by a special 
form of execution, called a writ of distringas 
(q.v.). This has been abolished in England, 
but is retained in several of the United States. 
See Common Fobms; Common Law; Plead- 
ing; Replevin; Trover. 

DETMOLD, d6t'm61t (OHG. Theotmalli, 
Thiatmalli, people's court). The capital of the 
German Principality of Lippe and residence of 
the Prince, situated on the Werre, at the eastern 
edge of the Teutoburg Forest, about 47 miles 
southwest of Hanover { Map : Germany, C 3 ) . 
It consists of an old and a new town, the latter 
of which is well built, and adorned with many 
fine public walks and gardens. The chief build- 
ings are the old and new palaces, the former 
of the sixteenth century, the Rathaus, and 
theatre. Its educational institutions include a 
gymnasium, a manual training school, a deaf 
and dumb school, and a library of 120,000 vol- 
umes. The industries include the manufacture 
of buttons, labels, tobacco, cloth, linen, leather, 
furniture, and beer. Marble and gypsum are 
quarried. Pop., 1900, 11,971; 1905, 13,157; 
1910, 14,295. The sturdy “Senner” race of 
horses is bred near Detmold. The Externsteine, 
a much visited group of five rocks, with a grotto 
and a relief of the Descent from the Cross, are 
in the vicinity. About 2 miles to the south- 
west of the town, on the Grotenburg, one of the 
highest points of the Teutoburg Forest, stands 
the colossal Hermanns-Denkmal, or Arminius 
Monument, erected in honor of the famous Che- 
ruscan Prince who gained here a signal victory 
over the Roman general Varus in the year 9 a.d. 
The poet Ferdinand Freiligrath was born here 
in 1810. Detmold was also the scene of a vic- 
tory of Charlemagne over the Saxons in 783. 
In 1011 it was presented by King Henry II to 
the bishops of Paderborn, and from them it 
came to the Lippe family. It received civic 
rights in 1 350. 

DE TBEVTLLE, de trS'vil', Yvonne (1881- 
) . An American prima donna, born at 
Galv^ton, Tex. She studied under Madame 
Marches! at Paris, and made her d^but when 
only 16 years old, in New York, at that time 
creating the principal part in La Boheme. 
l^ereafter she ^ng entirely abroad, in hakmd 







at the O^ra Comiqiie, Paria, at the Stockholm 
Royal Opera and the St. Petersburg Symphony 
Concerts aS03-04>, the Cairo Khedirial Opem, 
and the St, Petersburg Imperial Opera (1904- 
05), and from then until 1909 in Bucharest, 
:^rlin, Budapest, Nice, Brussels, Vienna, Mu- 
nich, and Colc^e, In 1910-11 she made op- 
eratic and concert tours in Austria, Hungary, 
Germany, Poland, Rumania, and Russia. 

IDEtrSI'TirS (Lat-, a rubbing away, from de- 
terere, to rub away, from de, down + terere, to 
rub). A general geological term applied to frag- 
mental accumulations formed by the disintegra- 
tion of rocks. See Erosion. 

DE TBOBBIANB, (Philippe) Regis (de 
Keeedebn ) . See Teobhiand. 

BETBOIT, d^troiP. The chief city of 
Michigan, a port of entry, and the county seat 
of Wayne County, on the Detroit River, 18 
miles from Lake Erie. It extends 11 miles 
along the border of the Detroit River and the 
shores of Lake St. Clair and is in lat. 42* 19' 
N. and long. 82° 58' W., 85 miles east-south- 
east of Lansmg, 285 miles east by north of 
Chicago, and 251 miles west by south of Buffalo 
(Map: Michigan, F 6). The altitude of Detroit 
is about 600 feet; mean annual temperature, 
48.4° F. — January, 24.6°; July, 72°; average an- 
nual rainfall, 36 19 inches. 

The river, sometimes called “The Dardanelles 
of the New World,” which is here the boundary 
between the United States and Canada, is 
mile wide and 30 to 50 feet deep. It affords 
a splendid harbor, with a water front of about 
11 miles. Fort Wayne, with its extensive 
works, commands the channel. Ferries connect 
with the Canadian side. The river contains 
many beautiful islands, which, with those in 
Lake St. Clair, are popular as places of sum- 
mer residence and as resorts. Grosse Isle is' the 
largest of these river islands, and Belle Isle has 
been converted into the city’s finest park. 

The city lias an area of 41.76 square miles 
and is finely situated on ground rising gradually 
from the river. It has a reputation for broad, 
clean, well shaded and paved streets. Of a total 
of about 650 miles of thoroughfares, more than 
one-half is paved, the principal streets being 
laid with brick or asphalt. Most of the streets 
cross at right angles, but these are intersected 
by several broad avenues, radiating from the 
Grand Circus, a semicircular park of 6V2 
acres in the heart of the city. Woodward 
Avenue extends through this and divides the 
city into nearly equal portions. This inter- 
section of streets and avenues has resulted in 
a number of small triangular parks, some of 
which contain handsome fountains. Woodward 
Avenue, the principal business street and at 
its northern end the centre of a fine residence 
district, is the location of many of the city’s 
most prominent buildings. The Campus Mar- 
tius, a considerable plot of ground about % 
mile from the river, is a part of Woodward 
Avenue. Jefferson Avenue, in ^art also an im- 
portant business centre, and West Fort Street 
contain costly dwellings. Michigan, Gratiot, 
and Lafayette avenues have many notable 
buildings. " Fine residences are on the Grand 
Boulevard, on Cass Avenue, and on the streets 
in the northern section of the city, Virginia 
Park, Boston and Chicago boulevards, and 
Arden Park. The banking houses are in Gris- 
wold Street- Grand Boulevard, 150 to 200 feet 
wide and paved with macadam, has ite head 


at J^ersoB Avrattue, and its terminus on Hie 
opposite side of the city. It surrounds the 
heart of the city, being about 12 miles long, 
and is a magnificent thoroughfare. 

The street railway system of Detroit operates 
533 miles of track, including the interurlMia 
systems to Mount Clement, Port Huron, Flint, 
Pontiac, Ypsilanti, Ann Arbor, Jackson, Tren- 
ton, and Toledo. 

Buildings. The Wayne Ckmnty courthouse 
IS the largest and one of the most attractive of 
the public edifices. Tiie City Ml, facing the 
Campus Martins, is 200 feet long by n^rly 
100 feet wide, built of sandstone, at an original 
cost of $600, OW. On the campus is the Sol- 
diers’ and Sailors’ Monument, by Randolph 
Rogers, 65 feet high, and surmounted by a rep- 
resentation of “Michigan.” The Majestic, Ford, 
Dime Bank, Free Press, Hammond, and Penob- 
scot buildings, near the City Hall, are Detroit’s 
finest office buildings. Tlie Post Office, Masonic 
Temple, Federal building, Chamber of Commerce, 
Board of Commerce, Detroit Athletic Club- 
house, Y. M. C. A. building, Harper, General, 
and Grace hospitals, and the Hotel Pontchar- 
train are notable. Among the finest ecclesias- 
tical structures are First Unitarian, First Con- 
gregational, First Presbyterian, Port Street 
Presbyterian, North Wo^ward Avenue Con- 
gregational, Second Church of Christ (Scientist), 
Sacred Heart of Mary (Roman Catholic), 
Woodward Avenue Baptist, Woodward Avenue 
Presbyterian, St. John’s (Protestant Epis- 
copal), and Christ Episcopal churches, St. Paul’s 
Cathedral (Episcopal), and Temple Beth El, 
The Museum of Art has a library, and valuable 
collections on art, archaeology, science, local 
and general history. Its special features are 
tlie Stearns collection of Oriental curios, one 
of the finest in America, and the Scripps col- 
lection of old masters, which includes valuable 
specimens of famous artists. 

Parks. The moat notable feature of the 
public-park system, which includes over 1200 
acres, is the island park, Belle Isle, of 707 acres. 
It lies opposite the eastern section of the city, 
with which it is connected by an iron bridge, 
erected in 1889 at a cost of $315,000. The is- 
land with improvements has cost the city 
$9,000,000. The beauty of its river location is 
supplemented by a series of interior lakes and 
canals, which extend around the island, while a 
further improvement is projected in the recla- 
mation of the shoal at the western end of the 
island, which will add at least 100 acres to its 
territory. On this projection will be erected 
the Scott Fountein, for which the late James 
Scott gave his entire fortune of nearly $500,000. 
Palmer Park (141 acres), on Woodward Avenue, 
6 miles north of the City Hall, contains a 
famous log cabin and other historical relics 
and a large Colonial casino. It was acquired 
by gift in 1894 from the late Senator Thomas 
W. Palmer and his wife Elizabeth Merrill 
Palmer. The total park and boulevard area is 
1243 acres. 

There are several cemeteries in. the city, the 
most notable of which are Elmwood (Pro^s- 
tant) and Mount Elliott (Roman Catholic), 
both in the eastern section of the city, of great 
natural beauty and containing handsome monu- 
ments. Just without the cify are several large 
new cemeteries, notably Woodlawn, Evergrerai, 
and Grand Lawn. 

InstLtations. Detroit has, besides numerous 
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pttUle l^yradhliJ^ Mbocte ly^ priTa^ aeccm- 
aa^ iaiNt;iluti€iffis of kanmig, a aonoial school 

ia 1877 uate the aame oi B^oit Collie), 
the Detmt Ck^lfge of Law, the MIeMgaa Col- 
lege of Medieiae, which laaiataias whools of 
deafastry aad phanaacy* The Detroit Bar Li- 
braiy has over 10,000 volames, and there are 
several educational and institutional libraries. 
The public libra^, founded in 1805, contains 
278,100 volumes in the central library and has 
established nine branches, b^d^ one in each 
of the six h%h schcwls. 

The city has a poor fund, administered by a 
Poor Commission. There are about 30 private 
charitim. The Detroit Association of Chari- 
ties is a general organization, representing a 
number of allied institutions. The House of 
Correction, which has a plant valued approxi- 
mately at $600,000, with accommodations for 
600 innmtes, hs^ a wide reputation as a re- 
formatory institution. Besides the United 
States Marine Hospital, there are five large 
general hospitals, including Grace, Harper, and 
General hospii^ls, in connection with which are 
training schools for nurses. There is also the 
Herman Kiefer Hospital for contagious dis- 
eases. Other institutions are St. Mary’s and 
Red Cross hospitals. Home for the Friendless, 
St. Vincent’s Orphan Asylum, Protestant Or- 
phan Asylum, Arnold Home for the Aged and 
Hospital for Incurables, Thompson Home for 
Old Ladies, Florence Crittenton “Home, Dea- 
coness’s Home, and Home for the Aged Poor. 

Commerce and Industry. There are a num- 
ber of conditions which favor Detroit as a com- 
mercial and industrial centre. Its position in 
the southeastern part of the Lower Michigan 
Peninsula gives it a natural command over the 
trade of that region and at the same time 
places it within easy reach of the country to 
the south; while its location upon the narrow 
strait leading from Lake Erie to Lake St. 
Clair and thence to Lake Huron brings it into 
relation with the immense lake traffic and with 
the Canadian trade, a number of the railroads 
of the Dominion naturally making their con- 
nection with thiose of the United States at this 
oint. A new tunnel under the Detroit River, 
uilt for the Michigan Central Railroad, has 
greatly increased the volume of trade between 
Detroit and Canada and expedited travel be- 
tween New York and the West. 

Detroit ranks first among the northern bor- 
der ports in the extent of its foreign trade and 
is first in the amount of its sports. For the 
year ending June 30, 1913, the imports amounted 
to $9,168,669, and the exports $62,222,404. 
About three-fourths of the total trade is with 
Canada and the larger part of the remainder 
with England. The principal exports are hog 
products, including hams, bacon and lard, manu- 
factures of iron and steel, cotton, com, lumber, 
and coal. The number of vessels in foreign 
trade entering the port in the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1912, was 2232, with an aggregate 
tonuf^ of 662,356; the vessds clearing, 2172, 
with a totel of 644,795 tons. The river is open 
to navigation about eight months in the year. 

The manufactures are noted for their variety 
as well as their exteit. Among the leading 
products are automobiles, stoves, freight cars, 
auding machines, alkaline produda, dru^, var- 
nidi, paint, and oils, some of the (^iabli&ments 
that produce these article ranking among the 


lai^st in worUU XMroit has alao 
sive drydod^ aod sMpbuildiiig phuaito and 
the largest seed hou^ ia tlte world. At one 
time the was a leading lumter market of 
the countiy, the and planing mill 

industry was extensive; all this has dcKjlined 
considerably, but there are a numl]«r of allied 
industries, such as the manufacture of furni- 
ture and carriages, which have attained impor- 
tance. The preparation of furs for market is 
of less importance than formerly. Detroit^ 1^ 
ing midway between the coal mines of Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio and the iron and copper min^ 
of Michigan, is the logical point for the manu- 
facture of the iron, copper, and brass products. 
These industries have ^own rapidly in recent 
years, as has also the manufacture of aluminum. 
The manufacture of pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions and of malt liquors, and the slaughtering 
industry, though of recent development, have 
attained considerable dimensions. Other impor- 
tant manufactures are those of chewing and 
smoking tobacco, cigars and cigarettes, and 
clothing. The recent industrial growth of the 
city has been noteworthy; in the period between 
1904 and 1909 the number of manufacturing 
establishments increased from 1362 to 2036. 
The capital invested in the various industries 
in 1909 was $190,125,000, the value of the prod- 
uct $252,992,000, and the value added by manu- 
facture $122,775,000. 

Government. The government is vested in a 
mayor and a unicameral council, elected bien- 
nially. There are a number of administrative 
boards and commissions, most of which, with 
other important municipal officials, are ap- 
pointed by the Common Council on nomination 
of the executive. The Board of Health is ap- 
pointed by the State governor. Commissioners of 
public works, parks and boulevards, and police 
are appointed by the mayor. The city clerk, 
treasurer, justice of the peace, police justices, 
and members of the Board of Education, who 
serve for four years, are chosen by popular 
vote. There is also a Board of Estimates, con- 
stituted of two representatives from each ward 
and five members from the city at large, with 
certain ex-officio members, which acts upon the 
general city estimates and all other measures 
for raising money. The United States District 
Court for Eastern Michigan sits at Detroit, 
and the United States Internal Revenue office 
and the department in charge of the lake light- 
houses, are located here. 

Finance. The net debt of the city on July 1, 
1913, was $7,866,221, the per capita debt being 
exceptionally low. The legal borrowing limit 
is fixed at 4 per cent of the assessed valua- 
tion. The city tax budget for 1913 was $10,- 
127,183, and in addition there was derived from 
licenses and franchises $225,000 and from spe- 
cial taxes (used to pay salaries of school teach- 
ers), $900,000. The school budget for the year 
was $4,801,389.85. The city owns and operates 
its light plant and water works. For the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1914, the Public Lighting 
Commission was allowed $674,276.67, of which 
^39,942.78 was for operatimi and the balance 
for extensions. The water-works system com- 
prises some 876.5 mil^ of mains, with the 
pumping station situated at the south^sterly 
part of the city. The supply is taken from the 
Detroit River. The plant, which was valu^ In 
1913 approximately at $12,000,000, has a daily 
capacity of 184,662,480 gallons. 









was m mm tib# t3ili4 
<rf tim G^t Mie mUm »wi im^ed 
nmtii «iio^ Hme of tbe Uaited Stat^ TU 
fouowinir iadieate its growth: 1^, 
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768. Of the lae^ 158,385 were foreiga bora, 
the Oeriaaa aod C&aadi&n elemeate being the 
About two-tMr8s of the native bom 
w^e native white of foreign parents. The col- 
ored population numbered only 5741. 

BBsWy. site of Detroit was visited by 
Frenehmen^ as early as 1648 and again by 
l4i Salle in 1670, but no permanent settlement 
was made until 1701, when Sieur de la Mothe 
Cmiillac, the first Ommandant of the French 
territory in this vicinity, built here Fort Pont- 
chartrain and established a small trading vil- 
la]^. On Kov. E9, 1760, an English force, under 
Major Robert R<^ers of “Rogers Rangers,*’ 
took pc^se^ion, and m 1763, from May 0 to 
October 12, the Indians under Pontiac b^ieged 
the village, making frequent attacks. After an 
heroic defense Detroit w’as saved, being the only 
frontier post wt*8t of Niagara and Fort Pitt 
which was not captured. In 1778, when a new 
fort, Fort Rernoult, was built, the place had 
only about 300 inliabitanta, all of whom lived 
in rude log eabins. Throughout the Revolution 
it was the headquarters of the English forces 
in the Northwest and the point From which 
many Indian expeditions were sent to ravage 
the frontiers. In 1706 the English aband<»n€^ 
the fort to the Americans. The name of the 
fort was subsequently changed to Fort Shelby. 
After this the settlement grew slowly and in 
1802 was incorporated as a town by the Legis- 
lature of the Northwest Territory. In 1805 
it was almost completely destroyed by fire. All 
the buildings within the palisade, except one 
dwelling, were reduced to ashes. The town, was 
immediately replatted on a larger scale with 
wide streets, and the rebuilding was begun at 
once. On Aug. 16, 1812, the fort w-as surren- 
dered by General Hull to the English under 
General Brock. The Americans rcoccupied the 
place Sept. 29, 1813. In 1815 Detroit was in- 
corporated as a village, and in 1824 was char- 
tered as a city by the Ix'gislative Council of 
Michigan Territory. It was the capital of the 
Territory from 1805 to 1837 and of the State 
from 1837 to 1847, when the seat of government 
was removed to Lansing. 

Consult: Farmer, The Hwtory of Detroit and 
Michigan (Detroit, 1880) ; Burton, Cadillac' b 
T illage: A Bistorg of the Settlement, 1701-1710 
(ib., 1806), and The Budding of Detroit (1012) ; 
chapters in Parkman, A Half Century of Con- 
fiict (Bmton, 1802), and the Conspiracy of 
Pontiac (ib., 1867) ; various papers injtbe Mich- 
igan Pioneer Collections (Lansing, 1874-1013) ; 
Farmer, “Detroit,” in Historic foims of the 
Western States (New York, 1001). 

"BWfMJOlT, A citv and the county seat of 
Becker Co., Minn., 104 miles by rail northwest 
of Minneapolis, on Detroit Lake pd on the 
Northern Pacific and the Minneapolis, St. Paid, 
and Sault Ste. Marie raOroads (Map: Minne- 
B 3). It is in a pictures^e lake region 
with mineral springs and good hunting an^ 
fishing. T!» city eontains a Carnegie library 
mad owns its rfectric-light and pow^ plant. 
A^ieaHure is the principal indust^, and thme 
safe majmfaMBtm^ of oe 2 P®iit produ^Ni. Pop., 
mo, 20mp 1910, 2^7. 
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ne^i^ LakM ^ Chair Md Eri% fiowim n^tt% 

west to DetrmI and tb^ MUth, and 

ixma Cana^ II is a» ealM 

from ik^ Fr«ieh word wmmmg **^ralt.** It 
^ters Lake Brie oartwari of Psiaba 

MouiU4e and is ab(^ 28 mil^ from % to 
3 miles wi^, of aMasideimUe d^pth, swift in cur- 
rent, and ai^ilts Hue largest vessels* Its upper 
section between FiglitiiE^ Idand and Li^e St. 
Clair is uni^istrue^, white its tewor se^mi 
from Detroit Rii'er Lteht to tim mm« idai^ is 
divided into several ^aimeli by a numlwr of 
islands. It is the grmt waterway, wi^ th« 
St. Clair teske and River, from Su- 

K rior, Michigan, and Huron to X^ko Brte. 

ore tonnage of shipping is estimated to pass 
through this river than through any other 
stream in the world. Tliere are many islands 
along its wmrse, and the scenery is very beau- 
tiful. See Detboit. 

DETBOYAT, d&Trwfi’ya', Piebbs L^Hcai 
(1820-08), A French naval officer, Journall^ 
and autlior, born at Bayonne ( Ba«io»-Pyi^^«l. 
He studied at the Ecole Navale, took part in tl^ 
Crimtwn War and in tlie suhsetiuent expeditiott 
to China, and accompanied to Mexico the Arch- 
duke Maximilian, of wlione ill-fated Empire ho 
was appoinbd UnderstHjretary of State for 
Naval Affairs and chief of the military cabinet. 
He accompanied the ill-fated Princess Charlidto 
on her return to Europe. Daring the Franco- 
Prussian War he was for a time in command 
of the camp at La Rochelle. From 1860 to 
I860 he was a incmteu of the staff of La Lihert^f, 
uhich he edited from 1860 t<i 1876. He subse- 
quently founded Le Bon Sens and h'Esiaf^te, 
the latter a conservative and Bonapartist jour- 
nal, and in 1885-86 he edited the Constitution- 
nel. His works include the followii^! La mur 
de Rome et I'empereur Magrxmihen ( 1807) ; L'ln- 
teri^tion frangaise au McJtdque (1868); Du 
recruiement, de Vorganisation et de Vmstruciion 
de Varmie frangatse (1871) ; Le sinat et le 
scrutin de lute (1881); Nos possessions fmn- 
fai«es en Indo-Chme ( 1887 ) ; Les chemms de 
fer en Amertque (1886). 

DBTTIHGEK, d6Pting-en (Teut., the peak’s 
home, from OHG. diet, diota, MHQ. dwt, uoth, 
pttfdo, AS. pfod, pe<»ple -F mgen, the patro- 
nymic suffix). A village in Bavaria (Lower 
Franconia), on the right Imnk of the Main. It 
is noted as the scene of a battle during the 
War of the Austrian Succession, June 27, 1743. 
George II of England headed the ariuies of the 
Alliea Cooped up in a narrow valley, 37,000 
English, Hanoverian, and Hessian troops lay, 
surroundai by 60,000 French on the heighii. 
NoaiIl<w’8 cannon swept the flank and rear erf 
the AUies, and the only exit from the vallw, 
the defile of Dettingen, was held ^y youi^ 
Grammont with 25,000 men. Impatiently 
charging upon the Allies, he was thrown back 
with slaughter and confusion. The French loss 
amounted to flCOO men; that of the AHm to 
2000. 

DEHCA^XOH (Gk. AtvseXhas), Amird- 
ing to the Greek myth, a son of Prometiieus, 
grimdson of lapetus, and husband of Pyrrha, 
The crimes of the race of men then living ted 
Zeus to desticy th«Bi in a great flood, but Dei|- 
calion, wam^ by his father, savi^ himsdif and 
his wife in a chest (X^rof), whteh flmUod ter 
nine davs on the waters and then gromtetod on 
Mount Othrys in The^ly. Lai^ vsriim made 
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Und Mount T&mnmmf &r on 
Atboff ©r on Einn. jE^ealfon and E^rrha 
now offei^ np Mwriftces to Zeu» and adced 
how the human race «o«ld be renews Bidden 
to throw the **lion«i of their mother** over their 
fhottlders, i^nght to <ribey by throwing 

otoniMi the ttones thrown hr DNktcalion became 
men, th^ thrown by Pyrrtia womem Deuca- 
lion*# grave was shown at Athens, where he was 
^d to have founded the tmnple of Olympian 
Zmm. Through his son Hellen (q.v.) he be- 
a»ne ttie ancestor of the Greeks. Consult Ovid, 
MetamorphmeBf i, 243-415, and Usener, Die 
Sintftutmffm {Ikinn, 1890 ). 

DEDCOBjEB, doiK^^r, Arou* (1831-1912). A 
Swiss statesman. He was bom at Steckbom, 
(Canton of Thurgau, and studied medicine at 
Heidelberg, Zurich, Prague, and Vienna. In 
1855 be became a member of the council of his 
canton, and in 1868 lie served as a member of 
the council established to formulate a new demo- 
cratic constitution for Thurgau. Prom 1869 to 
1873 be was a member of the National Council 
of BwitJ^rland, and three years after his reelee- 
tion to that body became its President (1882). 

In 1883 he b«ame a mcmbtw of the Federal 
(Mimeil, and in 188.5 its Vice President; and m 
1886 was elected President of the Swiss Con- 
federacy, wrving until 1887. He was reelected 
to that office in 1897 and 1903. 

DEHBTTZEB, doin't8§r, Johax HENsnc (1845- 
). A Danish jurist and statesman, born in 
Copenhagen. He fought in the War of 1864 
against Germany, became profesnor of Civil Law 
at the University of Copenhagen in 1872, and in 
1901, when the system of ministerial responsi- 
bility to Parliament wa^ established, became 
head of the first Liberal ministry. He resigned 
in 1905 owing to differences in his cabinet. He 
wrote extensively on Danish law in all its 
branches. 

DE'HSDE'DIT, or AoEonATiTS. Pope from 
616 to 618. • He is honored as a saint on 
November 8. 

DEtTS EX MACHINA, mftkT-n4 (I^t., God 
from a machine, a translation of (5k, B«5s 
Art Theos apo mf^ehanH). An expres- 

sion borrowed from the ancient classical theatre. 
The tragic poets often employed the intervention 
of a divinity to solve abraptiy a tragic difficulty 
and to faring about quickly the denouement. The 
god was brought on by stage machinery; hence 
the name. Examples of the use of tiiis device 
are the appearance of Heracles in the Fhtlortetes 
of Sophocles and of Athena in the Iphtgenta m 
Tauris of Euripides. From the ancient usage 
the term has been extended to mean any device by 
which a dramatic situation is abruptly solved. 

On the meehone or maehina in general^ as used 
in the Greek theatre, consult Haigh, The Attic 
Theatre, pp. tW-il7 (Sd ed., O.vford, 1907). 

DEtm-itAMOS, dS'oosh rli^mftoh, Jolo db 
( 1880-96). A Portuguese poet. Imm March 8, 
1886, at San Bartholomeu do Messines, in the 
Province of Alpirve, and educated in law at the 
University of Coimbra, although he left in 1869 
without taking his d^ree. In 1862 he left 
Ooimbra for Bte|a, where he had fa^n appointed 
editor of 0 Befeme, the mmt influential news- 
paper in Hie Provinee of Alemtejo, In 1866 
he edit^ the FolJ^ do 8mL At th« n^u^ of 
friends he enterei pdiHi^, and was elected Lihe 
©ml frem &lv®s in 1866. But he felt 

it neeeMwry to act ind^imd«itly of all parties 
Md coB8eqtt<9:i%^ r^gi^d, idthou^ he knew 
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such action would Mil all chamoe for future ad- 
vanamn^t. For several years thcimfter he^de- 
%'oted himis^lf to edueaHonal p^Mems, throwing 
himself heart and soul into an attempt to im- 
prove the educational ^nditiim in Portugal. 
This was highly important wiwk, and be did it 
extremely well. But many crities are inclined 
to the belief that the country paid too high a 
price for it, since he was naturally forced 
thereby to limit the output of his exquisite 
lyrics. In this field, even as thin^ stand, Jofio 
de Dens is now cemsidered as having no equal 
in his generation and, saving only Camdes and 
Garrett, no equal in the literary hi^ory of his 
country; and prophecy concerning his repute 
with posterity is especially favorable with re- 
gard to his poems of love. He has been called 
“the foremost poet of love, not only in Portugal, 
hut in Europe.” And this repute is his despite 
his incredible carelessness about public opinion, 
for he seldom kept copies of his poems (content- 
ing himself generally with dictating them to his 
friends) and was not responsible for a single 
edition of his works; these were collected by 
friends and admirers, who were not always well 
informed as to what poems were, and what were 
not, from his pen. A great popular and scholas- 
tic festival in his honor was held on his sixty- 
fifth birthday. He died at Lisbon, Jan. 11, 1896, 
was granted a public funeral, and w'as buried in 
the National Pantheon, the Jeronymite Church 
at Belera. Consult: Jo5o de Deus, Campo de 
fores. Poesias Ipru'as comphtan {2d ed. by 
Theophilo Braga, Lisbon, 1896); Maxima For- 
mont, Le fnoucement poeHque contemporatn en 
Pottuga! (Lyons, 1892); Marco Anfxinio Camm, 
Libro detv awore, 

DEITSSEN, doif/sen, Patti. (1845- ). A 

Gi'nnan philosopher and Sanskrit scholar, born 
in Oberdreis. He studied at the universities of 
Bonn, Tuiungen, and Berlin, in 1889 was ap- 
pointed professor of philosophy at Kiel, and in 
1907 was made a member of the governing coun- 
cil of that university. His philosophy combines 
the svhb^ms of Kant, Schopenhauer, and the In- 
dian sages. His works include Commentatio 
de Platonts Sophvitce, ComposiHone et Boctrina 
( Bonn, 1 869 ) ; Das System des Vedanta { ib., 
1883) ; Der hategortsche Jmperattv (Kiel, 1891) ; 
Ertnnerungen an Frtedrich 'Swizmhe (Leipzig, 
1901); AUgemetne Geschichte der Philosophie 
mit hesondred BeruckatchUgung der Rehgtonen 
vols. i, ii (ib., 1894-1913); Die Elemmte der 
Meiaphyaik (2d ed., 1890; Eng. trails, by Duff, 
Iwondan, 1894); Philosophy of the Upanishada^ 
Eng. trans. by Geden (Edinburgh, 1906); Out- 
hnes of Indian Philosophy (BWlin, 1907); 
Jakob Bohme: uher sein Lehen und seme Philoa- 
ophie (1911); The System of the V^lAnta Ac- 
cording to Bddarayana^s Brahma-sMras and 
Gonkara^s Commentary thereon, trans. by 
Charles J ohns ton (Chicago, 1912). 

BE'trS VTTIiT (God wills it). The mllying 
cry of ilie First Crusade, ori^nating in tbe ex- 
clamation of the multitude after the completion 
of Pope Vrlmn II*s address at the Council of 
Clermont, 1095, 

BlUTEEOCAHOEIOAIi A des- 

ignation of certain books which are recog- 
nized as canonical by the Roman Catholic church 
and the Oriental churchos, rejected hy the Prot- 
estant chtti^es generally as apoeiyphal, and at 
pr^nt witibdmwn from public use and timtM 
as apocryphal by the Grcek Chrthodox HmrHr 
in Russia, Servia, and Bu%ima, and W€garded imi 
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^ ^Mful mtitIior% i» Greece. Thcf are 
JMiGi, Tftbit, Bamcb, 1 and g Maceabe^, Ee- 
cl^iastieas, aad Wisdom of Solomon ; some parts 
of IMal^ and Esther in the longer rerension 
pr^rred in the Greek Bible are likewi^ deu- 
terocanotticah All th<*se works are found in the 
peat eodic^ of the Old T^t^ment in Greek and 
in the versions made from the Greek test, and 
are referred to bv eariv Christian writers in 
snen a manner as to leave room for no doubt 
that they formed a part of the Seripturpn which 
the first Greek-speaking converts to Christianity- 
received frcmi the Hellenistic dews. But they 
were not included in the collection of bocvks 
that, in the judgment of the Aramaic-speaking 
Jews of Palestine, possessed such a sanctity that 
it was necessary to wash one's hands after con- 
tact with them. Some of them, like 2 Maccsbcc'^, 
Wisdom of Solomon, and the Additions to Esther, 
were written originally in Greek and could not 
therefore have been considered at all in refer- 
ence to this ceremony by the Palestinian rabbis. 
Among those that were* coinjiosed in Hebrew or 
Aramaic some, like Baruch and Ecclesiasticua, 
are likely to have been thought of in this re- 
spect inasmuch as, even long after the decision, 
they were occasionally read and quoted a-< Scrip- 
ture. How far this was true of the rc'^t cannot 
be determined. It may be said, boweier, that, 
unless th*'8e bfmks in the original laid enjoyed 
a great prestige in Palestine, they would prt>b- 
ably not have been translattd into Greek and 
been cherisho<l w'ltli the other biblii'al bo<»ka by 
the Alexandrian Jews. As to the reasons w'hy 
they were not included in the rnlestmum canon, 
if they actuallv luid for hcioral generations 
been held in high repute and read for purposes 
of edificiition, the attitude of JiHcphus and the 
author of 4 Esdraa, onr earliest witnesst'S to the 
reduction of the colleetion, to 22 or 24 books, 
seems to show that one consideration that bad 
much weight was age, and tiiat no work was in- 
cluded which va‘9 suppo-^ed to In* lat<‘r than Ezra’s 
time. But the prevalent opinion among the 
Jews of Alexandria made no siuh distinction. 
They knew from the pieface to KeileHiastieus 
that this book could not ha^c been written be- 
fore the second century u e and no doubt in- 
ferred as much in regard to Esther fioin the 
preface to this book. Tliere is no eudcnce that 
they immediately followi*d the example of the 
Palestinian rabbis m reducing their canon, or 
collection of religious classb^, to a fixed num- 
ber. On the contrary, the quotation of Enmli 
i-xxxvi and t!ie Assumption of Mo«e-, by New 
Testament writers, and the introiluclion into 
their Bibles by various eluirches in early Chris- 
tendom of many Jewish xvorks elearh translated 
from the Greek (see Apocstpiia), Keem Gi indi- 
cate either that the canon of the Alexandrian 
Jews never was absolutely fixed or that, in ad- 
dition to a eanon vhich was itself more inclu- 
sive than the Palestinian, there was a group of 
antil^mena recognized by some and rejected 
by others. The Old Latin and Baidic vernions 
m‘ade frean the Greek towards the end of the 
second century A-n. contained the deuterocanoni- 
cal group, but not many, if any at ril, »f the 
antll^oiaeiia. Origen, who would not limit him- 
eelf to the H^rew canon, seems to recognize 
eertein bonndaries set for the larger canon ; and 
Athanasius, Kafinus. and Jerome, who would 
not recognize m canonical any iKJoks not in the 
Heiirew caami, enumerates the deuterocanonical 
bo^ m a special group eherlsbed by the 


rbureh : tbov^ the grra* Gre^ «odi^ sure Iwi 
quite emitirtent, and Sinaiticus contain* 4 JWtee* 
cabcf^, Alexandrinu* 3 and 4 Maccaboaft, aad 
both 3 Itodraa, tliey midee no disHnctlttn fc»- 
tween prottv and dowteroaittattical boo^ and, 
like mo^ of the later veraimisi, do not eonteln 
such works a* the Psalter of Solomon, the T««- 
tament* of the XII Patriarchs, Jubilees, th® 
Assumption of Mom**, and Hie Apondyiiset of 
Enwh and Baruch *, and the oouncila of Hippo 
(39.1 A.U.1 and those of Carthage (3®7 and 41® j 
acecptetl the same dcuterocancmical group a* 
among the books received by the fathers to be 
read in the church and to Iw held as oanonicaL 
From these considerations it would «»em ex- 
tremely probable that, as a rule, the Hellenistic 
dews in the fwcond half of the »cond rentuiy 
A i». riK'Ogni'/ed the dent4>roeauonical liooks m 
part of their eanon, though some may have 
ndopbd the narrower canon of the Aramaic- 
spi^iking Jews of Palestine, and others no doubt 
counted as Bcriplures quite a nutulwr of addi- 
tional books. 1uis would account for the domi* 
mint liew among the ^rly Christian fathers, 
and also for the disappea ranee in most eases of 
the Greek translations of the apocrypha, or 
psiHulepigraphal books, as they are often calletl 
liy Protestant writers. 

There is no mwum of determining how exton* 
six'e Philo’s canon was. In his diseussuitis with 
the Jew Trypho, Justin would naturally quote 
no book that was not rwogniml by himt nml 
Mt'lito of Sarde* reports the Jewish canon he 
found in Palestine. Origen calhxl the attention 
of the Church to the <liffcrenfx»R Wtween its 
IcAt and its canon and thoae of the synagogue. 
Athanasius, Cyril of Jernsalem, Kufinus, Jerome, 
Epiphanius, Gngory of Xarian/iis, Amplulochm*, 
and Johannes Daniasivntjs rcgardiMl the ewleai- 
aatical books not found in the Hebrew Bible a» 
noncanonical , and .leronu*, whose learning gave 
great weight to his opinion, calltHl them apo- 
erypha. But in practice little distinction waa 
made ladwecn proto- and deuteroeanonical books, 
as the writingH of tlu*se fathers, the manu- 
scripts, the version 8, and the general usage 
show. The Greek Orthmlox church has con- 
tinued the somewhat vacillating attitude of the 
early Greek fathers. Jugie seeks to aa»ount for 
the exclusion of the deutcTcx'anonieal bodes from 
the Russian Bible and the frcciuent failure to 
recognize them in Ore^^ce by l^rotestant influ- 
ence. But Ph. Sleyer iTheologtmhe hitemtuT' 
zetiung, 1909, pp. 4*90 flf.) has »howm that (’yrll 
Lucaris, who was iiifiuenecd by Protestantiaitt, 
in theory rejected, but in practice used, tbcMi 
books, and that men like Metrophanes Gritm 
pulos, Korais ( a very indepenftent and scdiolarly 
theologian), Eugenius Bulgaris, and Athanaaiu* 
parsios, were not Crypto-Prot^tantft, but only 
influenced by the attitude of Athanasius, Gri'g* 
(»ry of XazianzuB, and Johannes of Damasem 
The Russian church is al«> more liktdy to have 
licen influenced by opposition to Rome than by 
Protestantism. In me Roman Catholic church 
during the Middle Ages the canonicity of th^ 
itiKiks was question^ or dented by Notker (died 
912), Peter of Clugny (died 1185), John of 
Salisbury (died 1180), Hugo a- B. Cato (dli*4 
1260), Nicolas Lyranu* (diol 1341), and others, 
but in the main their auHiorlty was upheld. 
Cardinal Cajetan (died 1514) also fdllowed 
Jerome. But at the fourth session ^ the CoiiB- 
cU of Trent, in 1M6, the dwiaion of the Afrli^n 
imunetls in the time of AugtMdine was reaffimiMl, 



th# danteroci^onlml hockm were i^c^sfuized 
as of equal authority with tiie pr^o^nouieal. 
Tlie Prayer of Maaa^ and 3 and 4 Birfras were 
not eountwl among It has been main- 

tained that 3 Esdms was excluded throughi a 
misunderstanding, since Augustine quot^ it as 
l^ripture (fie OtvitaH Dei, xviii, 36) ; but this 
is not certain. Even after ttie Tridtentine Coun- 
cil a distinction has Imn thouid’tt justifiable by 
Lamy, Jahn, and others, though the language 
used in the decree dom not »em to admit of the 
ccaistruction they have attempted to put upon it. 

The decision of the Roman Catholic cimrefi 
was no doubt to some extent influenct^ by the 
attitude of tlie Reformers, as that of the African 
(Mmncils had been affcKted by the position taken 
by Jerome. Carlstedt had pursued the question 
historically and pointed out the distmetion 
made in the early church. Luther was also l^ 
by his opposition to certain doctrines that found 
their support in the deuteroeanonical books. 
He translated them, and deelart^d them to be 
valuable tor purposes of edification, but not tor 
the establishment of doctrine, and he placed 
them in an appendix by themselves. The dis- 
tinction he made, which was essentially the 
itfmie as had already been made by many emi- 
nent fathers and tii<‘diie%'al teachers, was ex- 
pressed in tlie (Jaliie Confession of 1559, the 
Anglican Confession of 1364, and the Second 
Helvetian Confession of 1504, More radical 
was the action of the ( ouncil of Dort (1618), 
which declared them to be human works and 
likewise apocrypha, and the Westminster Con- 
fession (1648), whicli maintained that they 
were not inspired, did not lielong to the canon, 
and had no more authority than any other 
human writings. Nevertheless Protestants had 
the opportunity of reading these books until the 
atruggie about their canonicity in the b4‘ginning 
of the nineteenth century led the London Bible 
Society in 1826 to discontinue the spread of 
any Bible that containeil these books. The ex- 
ample was followed, though less rigidly, on toe 
continent of Europe, and the effect, iii an era 
of unprecedented missionary activity on the part 
of the Protestant denominations, was to deprive 
converts abroad as well as members of these 
churches at home of access to the deuterocanoni- 
cal books. The Church of England, however, 
always permitted the use of readings from them. 
When the Revised Version was m*toe, they were 
also translated, but published separately. In 
recaaifc years their value has been more and more 
appreciated, and an International Society tor 
the Apocrypha has been established on whose 
council are many bishops of the Church of Eng- 
land as well as English, American, and German 
scholnrs. The interpretation of these books for 
a long time suffered greatly from the controversy 
as to their canonicity. Roman Catholic scholars 
felt themselves in duty bound to defend the his- 
torical accuracy of every statement ocx*urrlng in 
toem and often had to resort to violent textual 
em^dations. improbable interpretations, and 
qu^ionabk apciogetic methods, while Protes- 
tent scholars took an unseemly delight in ex- 
hibiting historical inaccuracies, and lost all 
Bmm of tiicir bmuty and power in to© anxiety 
to show their unworthin^s of a place in the 
canon. The spirit that inches to approach 
all sudh Smiptures wito revewnce and yet with 
critical Judi^imt is to-day bringing about a 
heathy <x>8peiutiosi of scholars, r^ireseiiting 
veiy dtffeincttt doctelml pi^iiio&s, but c^iger to 
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find out what toe original text vms, what ^ 
authors meant to mj, and what toe real signM- 
canee of their writings ia Even that laiger 
circle of books which won canonical reoc^nition 
only in some smaller church province m^ives at 
present careful study on the part of Roman 
Catholics and Protestants alike. Akm3- 

BYPiiA,) The great collections of Kautzsch and 
Charles are valuable aids to the study of this 
literature. It would be an advantage, however, 
if the historically Justifiable and unobjectionable 
term “deuteroeanonical books^* could be substi- 
tuted for “apocrypha,” winch has no special ap- 
propriateness as applied to them and only causes 
needless offense. Bee Babuch; Ecclesiastictjs *, 
Judith; Maccabees; Solomon, Wisdom of; 
Bel and Hbagon; Susannah; Daniix,; Esther, 
Beuterocanonical Fragments of; and con- 
sult: Biestel, fteschichte de^ Alien Tesiameaftts in 
der chrwtltehen Ktrche (Jena, 1869); Comely, 
Introductxo in U, T. Uhros sacro$ I (Paris, 
1894) ; KauUsch, Die ApcAryphen und Pseud- 
eptgraphcn df's Alien Testaments (Tubingen, 
1900) ; Andr^e, Lea apocryphea de Pancien testa- 
ment (Paris, 1903) ; Jugie, Hisioire du canon 
de Vaneien testament dans Vcgliae grecque et 
Veglise ruase (ib., 1909) ; Charles, The Apoc- 
ri/pha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament 
(Oxford, 1913), 

BETT'TEBON'OMY. The name of the fifth 
book of the Pentateuch, derived from the Greek 
translation of the two Hebrew words in Deut. 
xvii. 18, which signify “repetition of the law.” 
Beuteronoiny contains the last injunctions of 
Moses to his pt'ople, delivered in the land of 
Moab. With the exception of chaps, xxvii- 
xxviii, xxxiv, and a few verses elsewdiere, the 
book is in the form of an address There are, 
however, in reality, three distinct speeches, (a) 
chaps, i-iv, (h) chaps, v-xxvi; (c) chaps, 
xxix-xxxi; together W'ith two poems, chaps, 
xxxii and xxxiii. The book closes with an ac- 
count of the death of Moses (chap, xxxiv). It 
was already recognized by some of the Church 
fathers, e.g„ Chrysostom and Jerome, that Deu- 
teronomy is the book referred to in 2 Kings 
xxii as having been found in the eighteenth year 
of Josiah (620 b.c.) by the High Priest Ilil- 
kiah. (See Josiah.) But while critics are now 
unanimous in dating the beginning of Deuteron- 
omy from this period, it does not follow that 
the* book, as we have it, was composed in the 
days of Josiah. In the first place, the law book 
brought to the King could not have been as 
extensive as the present book of Deuteronomy. 
The two poems are clearly additions, and the 
same may be said of the short prophetic dis- 
course in chaps, xxix-xxxi, and of the bless- 
ings and curses, chap, xxvii. There remain the 
two speeches, ( 1 ) chaps, v-xxvi, to which chap, 
iv, 45-49 forms the introduction, and (2) 
chaps, i-iv. Since the former discourse contains 
no reference to the latter, the two are inde- 
pendent of one anc^her; other evidence mn 
also be brought forward, Betwi^n the two the 
choice is not difficult. Since Hilkiah speaks 
of a “bedk,” a document of some bulk is evi- 
dently Intended, and toe refeareoces to specific 
laws in the sanative of 2 Kings cmifirm the 
view adop^ by most critics that chaps, v— 
xxvi represent the law Imbk of Hilkiah. which 
may have been compewa^ in the earlier y^urs 
of Joeiah’s reign or m»ibly under Mtenasseh 
or Heaekiah. This discourse may be agaia 
divided into two sectiems: («) cha|ni. v-xi; 
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{h\ xii-OTri. Tlt« lonmer is m Wat®**!* 

®al put into the ssoulh ©f Moses; 

the i&tter 0 M esxpmitiiw of the Isw. The two 
dii^isiiHis, however, formed an organic whole, 
and ererythi^ points to a single origin for 
them. The historical narrative forms the )nstl> 
dcation, as it were, for the authority claimed 
for the law, Katarally, even in this original 
portion of Deuteronomy, insertions and ampli- 
fications have been introduced by thc^e who in 
the course of time enlarged the bodk by adding 
to it the other discourses, the blessings and the 
curses, and the poems i and who inclosed the 
whole in an historical frame and attached it 
to the four preceding books. { See Exonus ; 
LEvmeus; Numbebs; Pestatecch,) In these 
codes three distinct strata are recc^ixed: (a) 
Ex, xxi-xxiii, called the Book of the Covenant; 
(h) Lev. xvii-xxvi, the Law of Holiness: (c) 
various priestly regulations foimd here and there 
in Exodus, I^eviticus, and Numbers Hence a 
question arises as to the position to be accord<Mi 
to the original Dtnteronoinic code. As a n^ult 
of the investigations of modern scholars — 
notably Kuenen, Graf, Wellhauaen, and Stadc — 
it may now he regarded as definitely estab- 
lished : (1) that Deuteronomy is olm*r tiian 

(6) and (e), but younger than lol ; and (2) 
that the Deuteronomic code is liased upon the 
Book of the Covenant, enlarged and adapted 
to new conditions and introducing as an entirely 
new feature the recognition of Jerusalem as the 
only legitimate centre of Yahue worship. 
Everything points to Jerusalem as the place 
where the original Deuterononiv was wTitten, 
and there is nothing strange in tlie supposition 
that, as a result of prophetic agitation for the 
purification of Yahue worship, an attempt 
should have la'cn made, particularly after tlie 
profound impression made in Judoka by the 
catastrophe to the northern kingdom, to formu- 
late an ideal code which slioiild carry out tho 
view'8 of the Yahwe purists, and since the 
prophets pointed to the days of the wanderinga 
in the w^lderne^s as the period when the jieople 
showed the greatest fidelity to Yahwe, it was 
also natural that the tradition should arise and 
gather strength which a^cnhetl the Dtutero* 
nomic code, as subsequently the other codes, to 
the great leader of the past, Moses. It is this 
tradition which, shaping the subsequent his- 
tory of Israel, gave to the code*' their author- 
ity in the eyes of the people. How long after 
this the second discourse {chaps. i~iv) wa-^ added 
has not yet been ascertained by the investiga- 
tions of scholars, though it jirobably date's 
from the exilic period. The same may be said 
of chap. xxix. while chap, xxvjii appt'ar'^ orig- 
inally to have been the conclusion to the en- 
larged hook. Chap, xxvii is an independent 
composition, which again impressc^s one as the 
natural conclusion of a hwk, and is therefore 
a “doublet” to chap- xxvni. It may be ad- 
mitted that the problems involved in the re- 
lationship of these two chapters (xindi-xxvin) 
to the rest of the book have not yet been 
satisfactorilv solved, and further investigations 
are needed. * Of the poetic supplements, (o) the 
Song of Moses and {6) the Blessing of Moses, 
the former is now regarded as an exilie or even 
pwstexilio conapi^ition, while the latter 
siderably older and reflects political conditions 
as they existed in the days of Jerolioam il 
(782-74S B.0.), before the disappearance of the 
northern kin^Jom, 
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DETTTSCH, doich. Emasu®, Osca« (1899- 
73). A distinguished Semitic scholar. He was 
bom of Jewish panmts, at Ncisse. in Silesia. 
His education was bi^im by an uncle, to whose 
inspiration he owed his interest in Oriental 
languages and literature, and was finished at 
the l^niversity of Berlin. In 18M he was call«*d 
to England "to fill an appointment in the 
library of the British MiHciirn and labored 
tliere until his death in 1873. He acquired an 
extraordinary mastery of the uhole range of 
Hebrew, Aramaic, and Rabbinical literature, and 
is bi'st known for his articles on the Talmud 
and Islam in the Qt(ort(Tfy Kei'itu\ He also 
wrote exctdlent articles on the Targum and the 
Samaritan Pentateuch for Smith’s Bietimory 
of the Bilde. The monument of his oMcial work 
in the British Museum is to lx* found in the 
Ph<mici<tn JmtTiptwns^ editt'd by Mr. Vaux,^ to 
whom Deutscli rendered most valuable assist* 
nnce. His engrtissing public dutim and com* 
parativelv short life prevented Deutsch from 
fulfilling* the dream of his life, an elaborate 
work on the Talmud. Consult his lAtemry Be- 
containing reprints of hia most impor- 
tant articb's, with memoir (Ixmdon and Hew 
York, 1874 ) . The essay on the Talmud has also 
been nqirinled by tbe American Ji'wish Publi- 
cation Society, B penal Ernes No. J (Philadel* 
pbm, 1897). 

DEHTSCH, Leo Oriqobkvitch (185fi~ ). 

A Russian revolutionist. He whs born at Kiev, 
wbere, too, he received lii« education. In 1874 
he joined the Russian nwolutionary movement 
and two years later was arrested, ostensibly 
for dc*Mcrting the army (in which he served aa 
a volunteer hut really for his revolutionary 
sympathies. He escaped, however, while await- 
ing trial by court-martial. In 1877 he, to- 
gether with* another famous revolutionist, un- 
dertook to organize a revolt among the peasan- 
try in the Government of Kiev. When this 
secret organization was discovered, I>putech was 
again arrested, this time for a real political 
offense punishable with dwth; a year after- 
ward, how'cver, wbih' still lingering In the Kiev 
prison pending trial, he again made hii ^cape. 
Going to Si^itzcrland. he joined a group of 
Russian terT<»riHt» known as the Land and Lib- 
erty party, became a Socialiat, and in 1883 
helped to found the Ruasian Social-Democratic 
party in Switzerland. A year later, while c<m- 
veying lit<*rature of this new organization, he 
was accidentally arrested in Germany and, 
through the influimce of Prince Biainarek, m- 
tradited to Russia. He was aent to Siberia for 
13 y«irs and 4 montha, but one© more outwitted 
his guards in 1901 and again fled, by way of 
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diipftii and M^n&h to Switssarlimd* Itee he 
reJoiiMd the ftsmlist paitj moA aiHi> 

nmtM with it# leading organ, the Sp&rk, In 
1905, mueli «ieoamged by ttie Cisar^a naanilasto 
promising Eitssla a constiintson, Iletihsch re- 
turned to Ws fatberland. The reaction that 
came in 1006, boweeer, s^m. made him a polit- 
ic prismier. On the iray to Si^ia, whither 
he was being exiled, Dentsch eluded his convoy 
and ded to France. In 1011 he came to the 
United States and tor a year edited the newly 
founded Rmwian Socialist weekly, Mtr. 

An interefiting account of his 40 years of revo- 
lutionary activity, including his prison life and 
thrilling e^^capes will be found in his Bijuteen 
IVara m Mibfrm (New York, 1003) and \ xermal 
Bntflnhm i Stuttgart, 1007). 

BlTUTSCHBil^ZI, doich'brdt. The capital 
of a district in Bohemia, Austria, on the Sa- 
lawa, 16 mile* north of Iglau iMap: Hungary, 
3> 2). It has woolen factories, lumber and 
gri«t mills, glassworks, and breweries. The 
chief event in its history is the defeat of the 
Emperor Bigismund by Ziska in 1422, and tlie 
destruetion of the toan l»y the Hussites. Top., 
1600, 6526. 

BBtTTZ, doits. See CofxwNE. 

BBHTZIA, dftt'sl-a or doiUsI-4 (after the 
Dutch botanist Deuiz). A genu* of shrubs of 
the family Baxifriigaecie, natnes of the north 
of India, (*hina, and Japan. They produce an 
abundance of fcwautiful whito d<m<>rs The 
leaves of Dmtzta arabra are so rough with sili- 
ceous hairs that they are u«hI by joiners in 
Japan for polishing aood. Deutzia aoubra and 
Deuizta gracilta, of which there are numerous 
varieties, including some with rose-eolorod flow- 
ers, are common ornamental shrubs in the 
Unittd Static. Other species are often used for 
forcing in greenhouses 

DEITX-PONTS, d?'p6N'. Bee ZweibbTcken. 

DETTX-StVRES. See SftiRFS^^ 

DEV, dftv, leas accurately DEW, or DIV. 
The Persian word for demon, identical wnth 
Avestan davva, and tlie same aa Sanskrit dfia, 
Avestan dai'm, although the latter means “god,” 
not “dimum.” According to Zoroaster the Daevas 
were created by Ahriman (q.v.), and in Fir- 
dausi’s Persian epic, 8Mh NSmah, tfie Devs are 
a constant source of guile, cunning, evil, and 
alarm. The difference in meaning lietween the 
usage of the word m Iran and India has been 
much discussed. Consult Oeiger and Kuhn, f/rwn- 
dries der iraniaehen Phitologie^ vol ii (Btrass- 
biirg, 1696-1904). Bee Avesta; Zoboastkb. 

DE'VA, Hie old Roman name for Chester 
and the river Dee. 

DEVA-DlSl, See Bayaderk. 

DtmHAGAmi, dft'vA-na'g&-r^, or Naoabi. 
The name given to the character in which San- 
skrit is generally written, especially in northern 
and middle India. The Hindus commonly em- 
ploy the 8e«>nd term rather than the flrst.*^ The 
word means “of the city, urban” (writ- 

ing) ; dH'anSgarl signifies “(writing) of the 
divine city.” As the Arab chronographer Albi- 
rttnl In hi* ae^ui^ of India (about 1030 ajd., 
toan*. Sachau, i, 173) mentions a kind of writ- 
ing called Kdgmm as in use in Mftlwa, whose 
chief city Is IJjJain, it has b»en thought that 
toe name of this script, urban, «#rb«ne. may 
postibly have mmt connection with King VI- 
krama’s impital. which -mm a famous seat of 
learning and literature. The Kftgarl alphabet 


emisists of 46 and it is writtm from 

left to right. It is believed to have aywuimd 
its present dharaettristie form ^mut the e^^to 
century aj>,, and, like the other Hindu iicripte, 
it is traceable bi^k to the oW«»t form of In- 
dian alphabet, the Br&hmi Upi, or Writing of 
Brahma, which is known from coins and in- 
scriptions of about 350 B.c, The Brahml it^lf 
is held to be an adaptation of a form of Semitic 
writing that may perhaps have found its way 
into India as far back as the eighth pntury 
B.c. In modern times one of the earliest in- 
stances of I^vanagari letters being employed in 
a printed European book is found in five tables 
contributed to Kircher’s China illustrata (Am- 
sterdam, 1067 ) by Heinrich Roth, a German 
who had lived a number of years in India as a 
missionary. On the Nfigari script and its paleo- 
graphic sources, consult the standard work of 
Btihler, Indiache Paldographie (Strassburg, 
1896) , and Taylor, The Alphabet ^ vol. li (Iiondon, 
189ft), who is the exponent of a view differing 
from that of BUhler. See Alphabet, Saxskbit. 

DEVAPBAYAGA. »See DmPBAYAG. 

DEVADX, dc-v6'. Paul Louis Isidob (1801- 
80). A Belgian statesman. He was born at 
Bruges and was educated at Ltege. The estab- 
lishment of the so-called “Doctrinal party” after 
the revolution of 1830 w’as largely due to his 
efforts and to those of his chief associates, 
Rogier and Lebeau, with whom he had six years 
previously founded the Journal Pohtique This 
publication, by unifying the Liberal and Cath- 
olic elements, agitated the opposition to King 
William I of the Netherlands and eventually 
became largely instrumental in promoting the 
separation from Holland and the establishment 
of an independent government. Devaux assisted 
in framing the constitution and in the nego- 
tiation of the Treaty of London. In 1831 he 
became Minister of State, resigning upon the 
installation of King Leopold, whose election he 
had advocated. He later became the head of 
the Moderate Liberals in the Chamber, and for 
many years oomlucted the official organ of that 
paity, the Revue Rationale, founded by him in 
1840. Towards the close of his career he was 
stricken with blindness. His publications in- 
clude; Mhuotres sur lea guerrea mediques 
(1874), and Etudea pohtiquea sur les pHnmpauae 
Mnemenis de Vhiatoire romatne (1880). 

DllVAY, drPvoi, or DEVAI (i.e., of D^va), 
^MAtyAh Bmd (e 1500-74). Tlie founder of the 
Reformed church of Hungary. He was born at 
D5va, Transylvania, studied theology at Cracow, 
became a priest, but in 1529 embraced the 
Reformation, and spent nearly two years with 
Luther at Wittenberg. On his return home he 
preached the new faith boldly and at the risk 
of liis life until, in 1534, he came under the 
protection of a pow’erful noble In 1541 he fled 
to Switzerland to escape the oncoming Turks 
and there imbibed Zwinglian views of the sacra- 
ments, much to Luther’s sorrow. He died at 
Debreezin, Hungary, w’here he had faithfully 
labored for a few years. 

DEVEI/OPMEiIt, Embybofic, See Embby- 
OI.OQY; Gasib.i:a Theoby. 

DEV^OPiapEHT, EvoLtrrioxABY. See Evu- 
Limox. 

DEVELOPlCEirT OT PHOTOGOBAPHY. 

See Photogbaphy. 

DBYISIDPIIEHT OP DOCmumB. The 

process by which (Christian doctrine has been. 
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fact of such a derdopinont is at wee 
eTidoit upsn the mcmt suf^rfieial examhmtton 
of Christian history. Ihe earliest writers of the 
Chnrch possess no system of toeol<^ and em- 
ploy few expr€^ions which indicate any thought 
upon the great questions with which theologf ia 
esnga^d* The develojunent baa proceeded with 
unequal pa^j now one subject and now an- 
other being the centre of attention. In a sense 
it is trim that heresies have determined the de- 
velopment of doctrine; for a heresy must be 
met by a more careful study and restatenient of 
the doctrine attacked. Such a study is seldom 
without modifying influence upon the fonu in 
which the doctrine is held. 

In the second century Gnosticism (q.v.) came 
into Christianity and compelled the formation 
of the Kew Testament canon and the statement 
of the relation of Christianitv to Judaism. The 
fourth eentuiy brought a discussion of the re- 
lation of Christ to God, resulting in the forma- 
tion of the NIcene Creed. The fifth century 
brought the completion of Christology (q.v.) 
by the definition of the relation of the divine 
nature of Christ to his human nature, culmi- 
nating in the Creed of Chalcedon (4.11 ). Augus- 
tine formulated the doctrines of grace and of 
original sin, under the influence of the Pelagian 
controversy; and of the C'hnrch, under that of 
the Novatian eontroversy. Tim doctrine of the 
Church took more definite form in the Middle 
Ages, wlieu the doctrines of the Buerfiuients 
were defined. The doctrine of the atonement 
was first clearly staled by Annelm (1098). The 
Protestant Reformation caused a toofold^ de- 
vrfopinent. On the Catholic side it issiuHi in a 
formulation and statement, in the Cret'd of the 
Council of Trent, of the ecclesiastical and sac- 
ramental interpretation of Cbnatianity. This 
statement was so full that Cathtdic development 
of doctrine lias proc’wled more slowly since then, 
the most prominent points being the definition 
of the doctrine of the immaculate con<‘cption 
(1854) and of the papal infallibility (18^). 
The Protestants formulated anew tltp dra-trincs 
of the Church, the priesthood of believers, the 
gaeraments, and justification by faith. Both 
Luther and Calvin regardetl their doctrines, not 
as new developments, init only as restatements of 
biblical and AugU'i.tinmn positions. Calvin em- 
phasized the soirereignty of God. This led to 
the Arminian protest against any doctrine w hich 
destroved a real free will This controversy 
was one of the factors in the development of 
the New England theology, which gradually 
modified ralvinism, till little of its old form 
was left. Modern times have produced, instead 
of developments of sp^ial doctrines, an atti- 
tude towards all doctrines which demauds (1) 
idiato thev be made ethical. This has caus^ 
changes in the doctrines of everlasti^ punish- 
mmtt and of the atonement. (2) ^^®t they 
be in accord with present philosophii^l wn- 
cTOtions, as in the ca^ of the problems of free 
will. (3) That they l^ so stated m to possess 
a practical value for life. 

Two thwri^ of development have been held. 
Om is b^ express^ in English in Newman’s 
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an doclirl^ wtmi latoftt in to# M 

Christ and tio Apc«tl^ but toal It UttMdi 
grmtodly under the giHirdianshto of a dlvtoily 
inspired and infallible Church, Pn^danto 
have oftoii held a modification of tote to(W», 
legarding all Christlw do^ne at lylM in 
the New Testament, but denying the in!allibl% 
of the Church. The other toewy boMs toat 
doctrine has dewelopeJ under naiural 
and toat the results may be at some poinbi quite 
out of am>rd with the apiril of the gos|^. 
Consult: Cardlml Newman, An Bmmp m fho 
Development of Chrmtmn Dmtrim (Londcm, 
1878). and criticl®i by Prof. E, H. F<»tor In 
his ChfHetien lAfe nnd f*5eologg (New York, 
1901); Brown, The Bssmm of €krk$imi^ 

{ ib,, lfM)2 1 ; Allen, The Contmuitp of CIHa- 
lutn Thfmffht (Boston, 1884), See Camma awb 
Confessions, 

BEYOSNS, Charles (1^0-91). An Ameri- 
can jurist and’ statesman. He was bom in 
Charlestown, Mass., graduated at Harvard In 
1838, and was adiuifted to the bar in 1841. He 
was a inerahor of the 8tato Senate to 1848-49, 
and from 1849 to 1853 was United States Mar- 
shal for the District of MassAchusette. In this 
capacity he was called upon in 18§7 to rtmand 
Thomas Sims (q.v.) to slavery and strongly 
against his nwm iueltoation caused the procesa 
to be executed, but subsequently made every 
eflfort to secure Sims’s freedotn. lie s<*rved with 
the Union army in the Civil War from 1881 to 
IBflO, rose from the rank of major to that of 
brigadier general, and was hrevetted major gen- 
ctaI. At the eoncluaion of the war he remimed 
the practice of law, was associate Justice of th# 
Superior and Supriune courts of Masmchuisitts 
from 1867 to 1877, and was United States 
Attorney-General under President Hayes from 
1877 to 1881. From that time until his death 
he was again in the State Supreme Court. H« 
was a brilliant orator and public spc*aker. In 
IHHO he presided over the exerciaes to celebra- 
tion of the tw'O hundred and fiftieth anniiersaiy 
of Harvard University. Consult his Oratkme 
ond Addrenaen, with a* memoir by John Codman 
Hops (Boston, 1891). 

DEV^NTEB. a thriving town of Holland, 
situated at the junction of the Sehepbeek and 
Yssel, 66 miles east of Amsterdam (Map; 
Netherlands, K 2). Tlie town reteius the medi- 
eval plan of streets, but is very neat. Th# 
principal buildings are the early wthic church 
of St. I^buinus, the Brothers* Church, and 
the Bergkcrk ofHhe twelfth csentury, the town- 
house, the* courthouse, and the Gothic weigh- 
house, now' a hijfdi school for girls. There are a 
number of carpet factories and a Royal Smyrna 
rug factory. Eraeanus received his early train- 
ing at Deventer, The town is alto famous 
throughout the coiwntry for its honey oakes, a 
kind of gingerbread, called ‘‘Deventor koekJ* 
Other industries are iron molding, cotton spin- 
ning, cigar manufactures, rope making, and pue 
making. Tliere is also a large trade in grain, 
linen, and animal products. Pop., 1900, 26,212; 
1910, 28,223. Deventer is mentioned as Mriy as 
the eightli c^tury, when It was taken by the 
Saxons. Tt was toe seat of a biih^te from 
1559 to 159L 

BE VEBE. da ’^r', Sim Aubbet (ITiS- 
1846). An Irish poet. He was the sou of Sir 
Vere Hunt of Chirriqto Chase, Limerick. Ireland. 
In 1832 he to(^ the name of Be Vere. He 
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iiadear ft tufm at Jjoableftide iui4 
qum^j ft* Harrow, Hi« i»n»et« were grea% 
ftdmir^ by Wordswortti. He atoo wrote thr€« 
SraniA^c piec^j Mian iha ApmtaU {l^)% 
fhe JDmke of Um^ma aad Mary Tudor 

I j^MtkumotiB^ 1S47). Conwilt ionite*# (1875) 
and Mary Tudor ^884), ediikd hi* «m, 
Atdmm Tkotms de Vere (q.^.), (^8«lt also 
Gunni^, Aubrey Be Vere (Limeriek, 1902), 
and Ward, Auhrey Be Vere (Kew York, 1904). 

DB ITBBB, Avmm Thomas (1814-1902). 
An Irish poet, son of Sir Aubrey De Vere, and 
seeoi^ Baronet of Currish C^se, Limenck. 
Edueated at Trinity College, Hoblin, be first 
appearttJ as a ]pet in 1842, with The Wctldenses. 
Next year his Searoh after Proserpine made 
him widely and faxorably known as a writer 
of verse, graceful, refined, and fluent. Among 
later volumes are: Poems, Miecetlaneoua owd 
Bacred (1853); The Bisters (1801); Irtsh Odes 
(1809); tegends of Saint Patrick (1872); 

of the Bmm Saints (1879): The 
Foray of Qmm Meave and Other Legends of 
Ireland* s Heroic Age (1882); and St. PetePs 
Ohams (1888), which enriches England’s rather 
slender store of devotional verse of fine qual- 
ity, De Vere also published poetical dramas 
on Alemnder the Or eat (1874) and Saint 
Thomm of Canterbury (1876), which show no 
marked dramatic gift; Essays Chiefly on Poetry 
(1887); Essays Chiefly Jdterary and Ethical 
^889); and Hccolleftions (1897). Many of 
his b^t poems, edited by G. E. Wocklberry, 
were published as Selections (New York and 
Xaindon. 1894). As a poet, he was in- 
spired by Wordsworth. He was a classical 
scholar of fine culture, and his appreciation of 
tli« Greek spirit is manifest in all his work 
relating to those aneient myths. Of pennanent 
praetical achievement may be mentioned his 
interest in the Celtic renaissance, and not the 
least attractive of his poems are tliose reviv- 
ing tlie beauty of Irish legend. Consult: 
HemUeetums (London, 1897); Brooke and 
Koll»*8ton, Treasury of Jnsh Poetry (New York, 
1900) ; W. P. Ward, Auhrey de I'cre (New 
York and London, 1904). 

HE ¥EBE, Maximilian Schele (1820-98). 
An American plulologist. He was born in 
Bweden, stinlied in Germany, and in 1842 emi- 
grated to the United States. In 1844 he be- 
came professor of languages at the University 
of Virginia, but during the Civil War entered 
the Confederate army, and afterward acted as 
the Commissioner of the Confederacy in Ger- 
many. At the close of the war he r^umed his 
professorship. He was one of the founders of 
the American Philological Society and pub- 
lisht4: Compamtire Philology (1853); Stray 
Lmres from the Book of Nature (1856) ; Won- 
ders of the Bmp ( 1869) ; Amenmntsms ( 1872) ; 
fiomanm of Amertmn History (1872); i^veral 
translaticms from Spielhagen; X. B. Sain- 
tiM’s MfHhs of the Bhine (1874). 

DEVlltEtlX, d^v'Sr-M, PENiLon®. See 
Sto**a; also, Hash Iady, The. 

HBTiP^tJX, KcMttsHT. See Essex, third 
lAW. m, 

HBin, dft^v4 (Skt,, goddess) , or MAHAHEVI, 
ml’hA-da^i^. In Hindu mytiiolc^, the wife of 
Shiva, also called Durga and Parvati. 

Iwin^TA^TOOlI (I.At. dm'mtio. inm dedaret 
to go out of Hio way, from de, off + via. way). 
The deflection of me com|^ss needle, due to 
l^al attrac^n, aueh as tm laagnetie fmees of 


an iKm or iriagel «hip. It ®c«BKlida of two jpmrte— 
that pit4ttc^ by pemmmcut magneti^n of paria 
of tlm vesBePa struoture and that product by 
induced magnetian in other parts. The angle 
of deviation is the angle betw<^n Hie mimetic 
meridian and the cmnpaaa n^dle. (See Com- 
PASS; Deconatioh; Magnetism, I^bbestbiai.. ) 
The term also may signify a departure from 
the usual course of a voyage without Justlflable 
^use; if lack of suiffiicient cause is proved, the 
insurers are di«?harged from all further respon- 
sibility. It differs from a change of voyage, 
which is plann^ and decided upon before the 
sailing of the ship. Permission to touch at, 
stay at, or trade in any particular place not in 
the usual course of* the voyage must be ex- 
pressly given in the contract. Iteviatlon is 
justified by the following causes: (a) stress of 
weather; (&) urgent need of repairs; (c) to 
join convoy; (d) to succor ships in distress; 
(e) to avoid capture or detention ; (/) sickness; 
ig) mutinv of the crew. 

HEVIAfefOK OP THE PLUMB LUTE. 
See DiaFr.ECTioN of the Plumb Line. 

DEVICE^ (ME. devise; OF. devise ^ will, in- 
tention, dems, division, plan, will, from Lat. 
divisus, p.p. of dividere, to divide). An em- 
blem which, with its accompanying motto or 
legend, was assumed as an ingenious expression, 
generally containing a hidden meaning of some 
particular conceit of the wearer. Devices be- 
came general in the fourteenth century and 
reached their full development during the period 
of the French wars in Italy Mary Stuart 
solaced her captivity by inventing devices which 
she afterward executed in embroidery. A de- 
vice was composed of two parts — the body and 
soul, as they w’ere called by the Italians. The 
body, or painted metaphor, was not to repre- 
sent the human form, but was to be pleasing in 
appearance. The soul was to be short and in 
a foreign language. The combined emblem was 
not to be so plain as to be understood by all, 
nor so obscure as to require a sphinx to inter- 
pret it. Devioes w^ere borne only by the per- 
son who assumed them, and not, "like the crest 
or cognizance, bv his family or descendants. 
Thus, Louis Xllf of France had a falcon as a 
device, with the words Aquila generomor ales (a 
nobler bird than the eagle), by which he im- 
plied a claim of superiority to the Emperor; 
I.ouis XIV had the sun in its splendor, with 
the motto Nec pluribus impar. Consult Rado- 
witz, Bte Bei'isen und Mottos des spdtem Mit- 
telalters (Stuttgart, 1850). 

DE YTOinr, de v^’ny^', Alfbed, Comu;. 
Vign y, AL Fsiai, Comte" de. 

DEVIL, or Satan (OE. d^ofol, I^it. dioholua, 
Gk. 5i<i^cXos, dmholos, slanderer, from StA, dk^ 
across -f- ^dXXetv, ballein, to throw; Heb. 
adversary, from satan^ to persecute). In later 
Jevrish and Christian belief, a mighty spirit of 
evil who has during unknowu ages "ruled over 
a kingdom of evil spirits and is in constant and 
restiesaly active opposition to Gc4. This be- 
lief, however, was very gradually developed in 
the Jewish mind; and it is beyond all qu^loa 
that it acquired deam^ "and promincm^^ 
through extranatlonai influem^. The ©Wear 
Hebrews who lived Before the period of tl^ 
Babylonish captivity-judging from the sHeoce 
of Scripture — knew nothii^, and certainly 
taught nothii^, of evil spirits in the later fHen^ 
— i.e., of hmj^ separated from God, who were 
evil in the ^mee of thdr sAture and worked 
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m proj^ly Ihe a^t af mam phymml evil, or 
advemity, oa the other haod,^ as pooiahs^est 
merited ^rmigh tin luatd inflicted by a |ast 
and holy God, who was thus neec^sardy e«m- 
^ived as the true 8our<* of all calamity. The 
angels who foretold G<mI*s purples and e 3 i^- 
cniied His will, however great might be the 
physiod evil they occasion^, are never accused 
of woroi evil. The spirit from God which 
brought insanity upon Saul {1 Sara. xvi. 14) 
was call^ “evil** b^ause of its effect, not 
moral nature. It is probable tlmt the Hebrews 
<K)n<^iv^ of spirits like the Arabic |inn haunt- 
ing lonely places, but there is little demonolc^ 
till the period of the exile, when they came 
into contact with the vi|p)rou8 demoniam of 
Babylonia and Persia. Then appears for the 
first time an angel called Satan, who, however, 
still figures as a minister of God and, aloi^ 
with the others, appears in heaven l)efore the 
throne of Jehovah, but with the function as- 
signed to him of accuser and seducer. It is he 
who <1 Chron. xxi. 1) stirs up David to num- 
ber the people; ’while in the older Hel>rew 
version (2 Sara. xxiv. 1) the same act is 
attributed to an angry God, Satan also throws 
suspicion on the piety of Job and, the 

permission of Jehovah* causes a series of mis- 
fortunes to befall him iJob i. 2); wdnle in 
Zaeh. iii. 1 he is represented as “registing” the 
angel of God and as a false accuser of the high 
priest Joshua. As yet, however, an evil nature 
is not expr€fts!y asenb^ to him, although it is 
assumed that he takes a pleasure m evil. It is 
a purely arbitrary and untextual interpretation 
of Isaiah xiv. 12 (“Ho’w art thou fallen from 
Heaven, O Lucifer, son of the morning’”) that 
would force these words to refer to the fall of 
the Devil or determine from them his name. 
In the Apocrypha, of which only a small part 
is Palestinian, the rest being either Chaldmeo- 
Perman (as, e.g,, Tobias and Baruch) or 
Mgypto-Alexandrwn (as, e.g.. Wisdom) in its 
origin, the older Helirew doctrine of misfor- 
tune coming from the angel of Jehovah dis- 
appears, and demons or evil spirits, in the 
New Testament sense of the teriii, are for the 
first time mentioned (and in Tobias and 
ruch frequently) as the authors of calainities. 
According to the represt-ntations of these writ- 
ings, the evil spirits dwell in waste places, but 
associate themselves for the injury or destruc- 
tion of men, enter into them as tormentors, 
and can be expelled only by magical or mysteri- 
ous means. To this class of beings the heathen 
deities were reckonwi to bedong But even here 
there is no mention of an orqamzaHon or king- 
dom or prince of demons. The first trace of a 
Dmbolos or Devil proT>er (and one in all prob* 
ability springing from a foreign source) shows 
itself in the Book of Wisdom (ii, 24), in rela- 
tion to the seduction of Eve, where it is said 
that through the Devil the necessity of d^th 
has mme into the world. 

During the period immediately preceding the 
appearance of Jesus the Jewish ideas of an^ls, 
as well as of demons and the Devil, received 
an extensive devdopment. Much of this angel - 
fdogy and demonolqBy, wholly foreign to the 
older Hdteew religion, was derived from Per- 
sima Eoitwistrianism. The idea of i^intual 
hierarchies and orders, and the name* of spemftc 
spirits and demons, as Asmodeus in Tobias, are 
dmwn from the Persmn systenou In Pei»Sa toe 
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toe b^anli^, tmt to be denting to ito 

last The Hi^ew rcfu^mtod toe Devil hte 
demo^ as havis^ l^en originally wh& 

had fallen from Ih^r “h^ estole,** been 
ished by and had therefore Mumed a 
position of hc^iilB^^ without, howver, beii^ 
able materially to frustrate the dlvii^ 

Thc^ opinions found an alm^t uni'niraai re- 
ception among the people. Indedk baly 
Jewish 8<^t which them was that of toe 

Saddueees, who considered them, as also the doc- 
trines of the resurrection from the ^toid, of Hie 
Messiah, of the Me^ianic kingdom, of the lm»t 
jmigment, of rewards and punishments, and of 
angels and demons, to be new, mitlandish anti- 
Mosaic myths and theoriw. This ccmflict of 
opinion among the Jew-a prevented their ld«a 
of the Devil and demons from obtaining, in spite 
of their broad diffusion, a di^^aiie and syste- 
matic stability. The populace and tow Phari- 
sees tolieved fervidly in the existence of such 
evil spirits; but their conceptions had not only 
all the heat, but all the confusedne^ of super- 
stition. 

The New Testament contains distinct recogni- 
tion of toe prevalemxs of this extended popular 
demonolt^, by which, in particular, various 
diseases were ascribed to the agency of the 
evil spirits. (See Demoniac.) The chief demonic 
power bears a great varieto of names, as Satan 
(Matt, iv, 10 et aeq.), the Df'vil (as Heh. ii. 14), 
the Adversary (1 Pet. v. 8), the Enemy (Matt, 
xlii. 89), the Adversary (I Tim. v. 14), the 
Accuser of the Brethren (Rev. xii, 10), the Old 
Serpent (Rev. xx. 2), the Great Dragon (Rev. 
XU, 9), frequently Beelzebub (Matt. x. 25), 
once Belial (2 Cor. vi. 15). These names de- 
scribe veil the character imputed to him. He 
is the “evil one,*’ the “tempter,” who opposes 
Jesus and set'ks to draw’ the diMcipU*s as well as 
their Saviour into sin, has power over the 
W'orld, of which he is the “Prince” and “God,” 
and allows his power in the moral corruption of 
heathenism. 

The primitive Church assumed the personality 
of the Devil as an unquestionable fact, Th« 
New Testament ideas on this point were not 
only greatly enlarged, but in many respi^s en- 
tirely chained, partly through the introduetion 
of a con»ia<*rable number of hmthen notions, 
and partly through the dogmatic tendencies 
of the time, in conse^enco of which the vari- 
ous statements in the Bible regarding Batan and 
evil were uncritically and unhistorieally heaped 
together, and a doctrine of satanic agency elabo- 
rated logically. Holding firmly to the belief of 
a Satanic kingdom of darkness opposed to 
Christ’s kingdom of light, the majority of toe 
early Christians aserib^ all evU, physiml as 
well as moral, to the Devil and his demons t 
failures of the crop, sterility, pestilence, mur- 
rain among cattle, mental maladi^, persecu- 
tions of the Christiana, individual vices, here- 
sies, astrolo^, philosophy, and especially the 
whole body of b^theaism, with its mytholo^ 
and religious worship. The h^itheti gods wmo 
believ^ to be wnquered by the work of Christ, 
but not to be wholly powerleis; they sank down 
into diSQons, and so a part of their mytholc^ 
passed into the dewrtrine of the I^vll. It waa 
thi^ who, as demmis, meaning to d^ive, utterM 
oracles, were pr^^nt at Mwariflees, and inhale 
the sacrificial in^nse. The doctrine of tbe 
lordship of the DevR over the human ra^, so 
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emt&m o# «x«rrf»l»g, not c«ify thorn in whom 
signs ol d««oatftc»l powession appe&rsd 
{me Ejfwmvuma} f but all eiuididatei for bap- 
ti«», whsthcr infanhi or adults. (S(^ Ixcm- 
dsM.l But white the power of the Ihml over 
all not guarded by Christian faith and rites 
was supreme, over those who were so p«)tect<sl 
it was utterly weak. Ho Christian, even the 
wasdct^t, could be forced to do evil; and the 
sign of the cross, the emamemomUon of Satan’s 
def^t in the decisive combat, sufficed to put 
him to flight. During the Middle theo- 

li^ans 8peculat«i as m the reason for the fall 
of Satan. Some held that he wag oiiginally 
the highest of all angels; othem, that he was a 
prittoe in one of the lower orders. Pride was 
usually assigned as the reason for the revolt 
which led to his fall. The general theological 
speeulationa on the subject are expressed in 
Milton’s Pm-adi«o Lost. 

The old Cerman and Horse mytholc^es 
poured a fl<K)d of heathen fancies into the 
“doctrine of the Devil.” Even Ulfllas, at a 
much earlier period, had translated the New 
Testament word da%mon or datmonion by u«- 
huifhd, i.e., she devil or sorceress, because the 
old (termans believed in female demons, while 
the Christian ttsus loquendi contains no trace of 
such. Tlie peculiarly German conception of 
now malignant, now gentle female lives to this* 
day in the German phrase, “The Devil is beat- 
ing his mother” (when rain and sunsiune 
quickly alternate). In England and Scotland, 
too, the phrase is or was recently current, “The 
Devil and his dam.” The Germans have also 
the proverb, “Wliere the Devil cannot come, 
there he sends his grandmother.” Soon, how- 
ever, the word diaholus, in violation of the New 
Testament distinction between it and daxmon, 
came to signify devils of every or any sort. 
The dwelling of the Devil was htil, which, how- 
ever, according to old Germanic and Scandina- 
vian notions, was placinl in the dreary regions 
of the north. Although his misclnevous powers 
are to be pretty whll controlled till the coming of 
Antichrist, when he expects to hold carnival, yet, 
like aneient gods and demons, he occasionally 
appears on the earth. He then assumes at 
times a purely human form, but, like Vulcan, 
who WU8 throum down from heaven like him- 
self, and the smith, Wieland, of German my- 
thology, he is somewhat lame. He is covered 
with a gray, green, or red cloak, like the ko- 
boMs and dvrarfs {8t*6 Giants; Dwarf), the 
spirits of the suppressed heathenism; some- 
times, also, he appears black and sooty, as 
beflts his dwelling place and his opposition to 
a pure God. But as the old deities, both clas- 
sical and German, poa^ssed the power of trans- 
formation to a most remarkable degree, the 
Devil, through his relationship with these, in- 
herited this power when Hiey vanished from 
the se«tte. The form he most frequently as- 
sum^ wiui that of an animal, approximating 
iu this respect to the German forert spirits and 
the Greek satyrs and fauns. At one time he 
shows the f<mt of a horse or goat with horns 
and tail; at another he app^rs as a black 
horse, a he goat, a b«^. a wolf, a hell hound, a 
laven, a sci^nt, a worm, a dragon, or a fly. 
The wnceptie® of Hie power of the Devil was 
vaHdy enlarged by the Influx of th^ mew fan- 
eim. In fact, it r«H» ahnr^ to a new dualiian; 
but on the r^her hand, also, many mild and 


f rkmlly traits Hie h^then ^sds pf^ed <ww 

into tto popular conc^pHou of the Itevil and 
gave to his nature a quite new, h«morou% and 
ev€3i mer^ side. As, after the intrr^ucticm of 
Christianity, offerings were still occa^onally 
made to tfe old gods, the Devil in 

honora A horse, a he goat, or a bound waa 
at times sacrificed to him; and to the presait 
day the expression has survived, “To kindle a 
fire for the Devil” — obviously an alluysion to 
altar flamea Various feature of the old Horse 
gods, esp^ially of Loki and Donar (Thor), the 
gods of fire and thunder, were also transferred 
to him. Hence the still current phrases in 
Germany when thnnder is heard: “The Devil 
must be striking,” and “The runaway ^mse is 
gone to the Devil.” (Dmner, ‘thunder,* is the 
word used for devil in this case.) Ev^ery power, 
too, which, according to the older heathen be- 
lief, was lodged in the lesser demons, giants, 
etc., had now its proper centre in the great 
fiend himself, who could perform all the pranks 
attributed to the more grotesque creations of 
the Horse mythology, and work all the evil of 
the more malignant spirits; but, in general, 
these beings were rather pressed into his service 
than absorbed by him or incarnated in his 
person. 

Thus decked out in the costumes of many 
different climes and ages, the image of evil 
passed into the light of the modem world. In 
this light the Devil began to fade away. Men 
first lost faith in liis occasional incarnation; 
then medical science destroyed his claims to the 
origination of mental phenomena, which he was 
once supposed to have causiHi directly; natural 
science deprive<l him of his control over the ele- 
ments; historical criticism plucked from him 
his borrowed feathers; while philosophy and a 
study of the Hew Testament in its historical 
background have combined to annihilate his per- 
sonality. The tendency has been to regard the 
personal Devil as a part of the mythology with 
which men in early times were wont to clothe 
the forces of the vrorld in personal form. Con- 
sult: Mayer, Hiatorta Dtahoh (Tilbingen, 1780); 
Horst, Damonologie (Frankfort, 1818) ; id,, 
Zauherhibhotheh {Mainz, 1821-26) ; Grimm, 
Deutsche Mythologie (4th ed., Berlin, 1875-78) ; 
Conway, Demonology and Deinl Lore ( London, 
1878) ; Lecanu, Hisloire de Satan, m chute, son 
culte, aes manifestations, ses oeuvres (Paris, 
1861); Carus, History of the Devil (Chicago, 
1900) ; and see Demonoioqy; Witchcraft; 
Ange l; et c. 

DEVHi, Tasmanian, or Devil-Devil. See 
Dasy cre. 

DEVTL, The. Cnee a tavfera near Temple 
Bar, in Fleet Street, London, the former place 
of meeting of the Apollo Club (q.v.). Child’s 
Bank now stands on its site. 

DEV'IXraH. A name applied to various 
large marine creatures of terrifying or gro- 
tesque appearance, 1. Any of various large 
cephalopods. See Kbaixn*; Octopus; Squim.. 
2. The gigantic ray {Memta Mrostrxs or oam- 
pyrm). See Ray.* Z. The angler (lophius), 
and its relativ es. S ee AxGLm 

BEVIIf-IH-TME'EtlBS. See Higella, 

BEVn. IS AS ASS, The, A comedy hj 
Jonson (1618), the avowed object of which was 
to s ubstan tiate the thesis laid down by the tlHe. 

BEVlMdi, dc-^F. See SAiwnr-CLAmE De- 

VIL LE. 

BEVlIilil, JlAN Achidm (1780-1876). A 
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sdbclar and antiqttariati^ bora i» ^uris. 
He Ibeeame dimjtor of tne oqu^wl in Bonen. 
He wrote works on hiato^ and archseoloj^, 
sndi as nn du CMimv-GaUimwii {IBW} j 

Tmnhmim de U cathedmie de Mourn (1838); 
Esmi mtr Vexil dVmde (1859); kistoire do 
I'art de la vetrcrie dam I'mtiquiU (1874) — 
the last-named Tolume, finely embellished with 
numerous plates, being his best. 

HE inxXilEES, de vlFygrz, John A. J. 
(1863“ An Anglo-Duteh get>grapher, 

bom in I^mdon, the son of a Hollander liriiig 
in Cape Colony. He was educated at the City 
of london Colh^e, beoime superintendent of the 
map room in the British Museum, and was ex- 
pert adviser to the British Foreign Ollier in 
the Venezuelan and Brazilian boundary arbi- 
tration cases. Tn 1911 he lecturini throughout 
Holland. He published some translations from 
the French, notably Bourget*^^ Mensonpes, and 
edited for the Hakluyt Soinety — of whudi he 
was honorary secretary’ — early works on Britisli 
Guiana, etc. 

DEVIL OF EDCMOHTOH, The. See J^Iesby 
Devil or Edmokto.x, I'he. 

DEVIL^S ADVOCATE, See Advocatcs 
Diaboli. 

DEVIL’S- APRON. The large brown algae, 
usually called kelps, in the order Lammari- 
ales. "See Ph.eouhyce.® . Aixle 

DEVIL'S BIBLE, The. The name given to 
a manuscript Bible taken to SbK'kbolin after 
the Ihirty Year-*’ War. It is beautifully 
written on *300 as&es’ hkiuh. and the legend makes 
it the work of a monk condt'nined to death, who 
by selling him^elf to Satan was eiiabltd to 
save his life by meeting the condition that he 
gliould copy the whole Bible on asses’ skins in 
one night. 

DEVIL'S-BIT. See ScABiors. 

DEVIL'S BRIDGE (translation of Ger. 
TeufelshrUckc) . A curious bridge* formerly in 
the Canton of I’ri, Switzerland, tner wdiich the 
St. Gothard Bailw’ay cror's^es the Reiibs at a 
point where there are often Mtdeni goists of 
wind (Map: Switzerland. C 2l. Built in the 
Middle Ages, it was partially destroywl by the 
French in 1799, in which jear it was the scene 
of fierce conflicts ladween them and the allied 
Austrians and Ru-sians. The renmina of the 
bridge were earned away by a flood in 1888. 
“The Hole of Uri” is the name given to the 
tunnel near by, through whicii the road passes. 
The new bridge wa» built do's* to the old site 
in 1830. and a monument to the Russian general, 
Suvaroff, was erected m 1899 m a niche above. 

DEVIL'S-CLAW. A heavy split hook at- 
tached to a chain or hawser and u8<-d for wcjrk- 
ing the chain cable in mooring, unmooring, 
elSiring hawse, etc The points of the hook 
nass on each side of one link and grip the next 
one at right angles to it Tlie chain or hawser 
is secured to a bitt, ringbolt, capstan, windlass, 


or the like. 

DEVXL'S-CLHB. See Abaua. 
DEVIL'S-<K)ACHH0RSE, or ( ow. A rove 

beetle {Oc^pm ofmt), common in Great Britain. 
See Rove Beetle. a 

DEVIL'S DARNING NEEDLE. See 
IteAiMiH Ply. ^ „ 

DEVIL'S TOZ10I. See Bakeb’s Dozen, 
DEVIL'S DYKE. 1. A prehistoric earth- 
work in Cambridgeshire, England, built m a 
barrier between the Mercians and me East 
Anglians. 2. A natural formation near Brighton, 


Mid by m l^nd to reprint the of ^ 

Devil to 1^ in the waters in order tn wdate 
the TOuntiy. 

DEVILII-lTNGm. A Britirii umm for 
(1) a bdemnite; (t) a starfish. 

DEV1L1S IKLAND, A small barren iidsnd 
off the coast of French Guiana, South Aaierioa, 
about 30 mil^ northwwt of Cayenne (Mapi 
Guiana, French, G 2). It beeame fa«»omi 
through the confinement there of Capt. Alfi^ 
Dreyfus (q.v.). Near Devil’s Island are 
two MAsII French penal islAnds of Saint-»loMpli 
and He Royale, which were formerly k^wm, 
with Ih'virg Island, as llm du Diable, but 
which later received the name lies du Salut* 

DEVIL'S LAKE. A city and the county 
seat of Ramsey Co., N. Dak., 89 miles west by 
north of Grand Forks, on the Great Northern 
and the Farmers Grain and Shipping Coinjiany*# 
railroads, and on Ikwil’s I^ake (Map: North 
Dakota, F 2). It contains a school for the 
deaf, a Carnegie library, St. Mary’s Academy, 
General Hospital, and shops of the Great Nor- 
thern. There are also cretiiueries and grist 
mills. The city has adopted the eommisflon 
form of government. Pop., 1900, 1729; 1910, 
.5157 

DEVIL'S PARLIAMENT. The name given 
to an English Parliament convened by Henry 
VI, which met at Co\ entry in 1459 ami unjustly 
attainted the Duke of York and his adherents 
of higli treason. 

DEVIL’S RIDING HORSE. See Pibati 
Bro. 

DEVIL'S THOUGHTS, or DEVIL'S 
WALK, The. A short doggtmel of 14 stanzas 
written in collaboration by Southey and Cole- 
ridge (i799i, rejmblished in Ckderidge's Bibpl- 
hne Lcarcft (1817), and in Southey’s pcanna 
with additional verses referring to Poiaon. 

DEVIL’S WALL. The popular name for 
the Pfahlgriiben, the old Roman wall between 
Ihigland aiul Scotlaml, bi*cause of its strength. 

DEVIL UPON TWO STICKS, The. An 
English a<{aptation by Foote- of Le Sages he 
fhable Boiteum 

DEVIL WORSHIPERS. Bpeciflmlly, a 
sect called Yezidm, living in Asiatic Turkey and 
Annenia, and claiming several hundred thou- 
sand adherents. Tljeir religion is a survival of 
primithe worship of the evil mysteries, tho 
essential h'ature of many saiage and barhario 
beliefs, though the ehief obp^et of their devotion 
iH borrowed from the Old Testament, and tbo 
Koran. They practice cireumeision and baptism. 

DEVINE,’ d(^-vin', Khward Thomas (1807- 
), An American leader in social wotk, oom 
at Union, Iow*a. He graduated in 1887 at 
(’omeil Odlege (low’a), and from 1804 to 1806 
w'as secretary of tlie American Bociety for the 
Extension of University Teaching. Tn 1896 he 
w'as appointed general siicretary of the Charity 
Organization Rwiety of New York, and in addi- 
tion he was from 1897 to 1913 editor of (Jharh 
tie$, lat<‘r kiiowm a» Chnniien end the (Jornmom, 
and, since 1900, as The Hunwy. He was ap- 
pointed professor of social ecotiomy at Colombia 
University in 1905, was director of the New 
York School of Philanthropy from 1904 to 1907, 
had char^ of Red Cross relief work after the 
San FraiK’iiico earth<|imke and fire in 19M, 
served in the latter year also as president of 
the National Conference on Chaiitie# and Cor- 
rection, and prominently identified hlmMlf with 
various congresses and organizations aiming to 
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better i^i&I etMaditione. He wrote: ^oowomio# 
(1898) I Tim Pmeiim i^f Charitp (1901) ; Prm- 
mple$ of Relwf (1904); Efficiency and Belief 
(19W); Miaery mid ita Camea (1909); Social 
Emma (1909); The Spirit of B<mal Work 
(1911). 

BE VIMHE, dfe vln'nO, Thiooobi Low (1828-* 
1914). An Aincrjcftn printer, born at Stamford, 
C^n., and educated in the common schools of 
the various towns where his father had pas- 
tmmtei. He learned the printing trade in a 
shop at Fifihkill, N. Y,, and later was employ^ 
on the Newburgh (H. Y.) Gazette^ In 1849 he 
entered the c^stabUshment of Francis Hart in 
New York City, and was a junior partner in the 
business from 18o7 to 1877. The firm name 
having been altered in 1883 to Theodore L. De 
Vinne & Co., he removed in 1886 to a model 
plant design^ by him on Lafayette Place, 
lie began to print the 8t. yicholaa Magazine 
when It was founded in 1873, and the Century 
Magazine in 1874. Be founded the National 
Typothetw Sa;iety, and was elected its presi- 
dent in 1806. A great advocate of what he 
called “masculine printing,*’ — good paper, bold, 
readable typ<»s, and simple composition, strongly 
printed in black ink, I)e Vinne did much for 
the improvement of American typography. For 
yimrs his publications ranked at the head of 
American presaw'ork, and his firm gained an 
international reputation. He was the most pro- 
llfie of w'rlters on printing, publishing besides a 
groat many magazine articles: The Invention 
of Printing (1876); Hiatona Printing Types 
(1886); Plain Typm (1890); The Practice 
of Typography ( 1900) , Correct Composition 
(1901); Title-Pages (1902); Modern Methods 
of Book Composition (1904); and Xotable 
Prmters of Italy during the Fifteenth Century 
(1910). He contributed to the New' Intebna- 
TlONAl. ENCYCI.0P.EDIA. 

BEirZN'S, devYnz, John BANCBOJTr (1856- 
19H). An American clergj’inan and editor, 
born in Brooklyn, N, Y. In 1882 be graduated 
from New Yorfe University, and in 1880"88 he 
was a member of the staff of the New York 
Tribune, Ordainetl to the Presbyterian min- 
istry in 1888, he served from that year until 
190S as pastor of churches in New York City. 
From 1890 to 1911 he W'as managing editor of 
the New York Observer, He organized the Fed- 
eration of East Side Workers and the New 
York Employment Society, wrote several hymns, 
assisted in preparing the Life of Divight L. 
Moodpt and urrote The Church and the City 
Problem (1905): An Observer te the Phitip- 
pinei (1905); On the Way to Iltrai Yuen 
(1905); The Classic Mediterranean (1910). 

BETIISi (same as device; OF., Fr. devise, 
from MI4. divisa, judgment, contrivance, will). 
Strictly sjwaking, a testamentary gift of real 
pHiperly. As a verb, the term is frequently, 
though improperly, employed interchangeably 
with bequeath (properly, to make a legacy, or 
testamentary gift of personal property), as sig- 
nifying any disposition of real or personal prop- 
erty by will. iTie person making the devise is 
known as the devisor, or, more generally, the 
testetor; tee person to whom the devise is made 
is called the The power to dispose of 

one’s estate by last will and testament is fully 
ree<^^ized in all systems of law of which we 
have any record, but the peculiar eonditioas, 
dm to the feudal ayitem, under which our land 
law developed created a curious cEcepHon to 


this generfd rule in the ^use of freehidd aeitatei 
in land. While the ^nunon law fuUy rm^* 
nized the right of te»taumnt as applied to per- 
sonal property of all kinds, including ka^hoM 
inters^ in land, it did not admit the corre- 
sponding right of disposing by will of freehold 
interests. 

The invention of the system of uses, whereby 
lands were conveyed on a passive trust to one 
man “to the use” and for the benefit of another, 
opened the door to an evasion of this feudal re- 
striction. The right of the beneficiary of such 
a trust, called the cestm que use, not being a 
legal estate and so not cognizable by the courts 
of common law, was protected by the Chan- 
cellor as a conscientious claim against the 
nominal trustee, in whom the bare legal title 
to the land was vested. The cestm que use was 
thus, by the grace of the Chancellor, permitted 
to make dispositions of his beneficial interest, 
as it was termed, which were denied by the 
common law to the legal tenant of freehold 
lands, and among them to make deathbed or 
testamentary dispositions thereof. See Tbust, 
Use. 

This practice of devising the use of lands 
beearae so common that, upon the abolition of 
such equitable interests by the Statute of Uses 
(27 Hen. VIIl, e 1) in 1525, the demand for 
a convenient and legalized method of disposing 
of freehold interests in land by testament be- 
came irrG8i8til)le, and resulted five years later 
in the passing of the first Statute of Wills 
(32 Hen. VTII, c. 1), This statute was the 
origin of devises of lands, as we understand the 
term, and granttnl “full and free liberty, power, 
and authority” to dispose by last will and testa- 
ment in writing of all lands, tenements, and 
hereditaments, saving only one-third of all lands 
held by the tenure of knight’s service. This 
restriction was removed by subsequent legis- 
lation, and m 1837 a comprehensive statute, the 
present Wills Act (7 Wm. IV and 1 Viet., c. 26), 
was enacted, by which all devises of lands in 
England have since been regulated. 

Tlie earliest American statutes were modeled 
upon the Statute of 32 Hen ITTI, excepting the 
restriction upon the devising of lands held by 
knight’s service, which, as that tenure never 
existed on this side of the Atlantic, had no 
application in this country. Everywhere in the 
United States freehold interests in lands may 
now be devised by last will and testament in 
substantially the same manner as personal prop- 
erty, the matter being regulated by statutes of 
the several States. See Wiix. 

Notwithstanding the general assimilation of 
the process of disposing of lands to that of be- 
queathing personal property by will, devises re- 
tain many of the distinctive characteristics 
impressed upon them bv their origin and early 
history in chancery. They are subject to pe- 
culiar rules of interpretation and they have, 
under the title of executory devises, contributed 
a large and important body of doctrine to the 
law of future estate*. See'ExEcrrroav Devise; 
Futctre EstaH!; and the authorities referred 
to under th ose titles. 

BEVHEl^S, dd-vVE^E. A muniei|Mii! horou^ 
and market town of Wiltshire, England, near 
the Avon imd Kennet Canal, 22 miles north- 
northwest of Salishurv (Map: England, E 5). 
It has two ancient Norman churches and a 
spaclom corn exchange, tee town being an im- 
portant grain mark^ There are also nmnu- 
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snuff, silk and farming tools, 
Um fornrorty Important wool«a Indnste^ Mv- 
ing defined* The town owns its gas and water 
supply. 1901, 6532 : 1011,1141. Roman 

bon^hold ^^3 and coins have been fonnd here. 
The name of the town is apparently derived 
from its Roman name, Cmtrum Bivtmrum or 
Ad JHv%sm. Its first charter was granted by 
Qneen Matilda when the town was called lie 
Vies. It grew np back of the castle hnilt by 
Roger, Bishop of Salisbury, in the time of 
Henry I, on a promontory bordered by two ra- 
vines. This castle, which w-as repeatedly cap- 
tured during the wars of Stephen and Matilda, 
and was demolished by Cromwell in 1645, has 
almost disappeared, 

DEVOE, Fredebick William (1828- 

1913). An American manufacturer, Imrn in 
Hew York City. After working as a clerk in 
stores for nine years he became a partner in 
the firm of Raynolds & Devtie and 

head of F. W. Devoe & Co. (1864-90), and after 
1890 he was president of the P. W. Devoe & 
C. T, Raynolds Co., manufacturers of paint and 
varnish. He was at various tinien president of 
the Hew York Board of Education, the Board 
of Commissioners of Greater Hea York, and 
the Hew York .Juvenile Asvlum. 

BEVOOflAH STSTEMl A division of the 
Paleoroie group of rocks, next above the Silu- 
rian and below the Carboniferous; so named 
from Devon, England, where the strata were 
early studied and described. The name was 
suggested by Murchison and Sedgwick to re- 
place that of Old Red Sandstone. It is some- 
times called the Age of Fishes on account of 
the prevalence of tl»>se vertebrates in the seas 
in which the rocks w’ere deposited. The pfts- 
sage of the Silurian into the Devonian is so 
gradual that the exact boundary bedween the 
two systems is rather indefinite. Between the 
Devonian and the Carboniferous exists a some- 
what variable relation; in most parts of North 
America the two are practicallv continuous, 
but in Hew England and the Acadian provinces 
a marked uneonforniity occurs in places, owing 
to the upturning of the strata at the close of 
Devonian time. A similar unconformity is 
represented, also, in parts of Europe. The 
American section of the Devonian as workp<l 
out m the classic Hew York area is as follows* 

rhomung-CatakiH {Bandstones and »haJe») 
Portage (Shales and sandstones) 

Genesee (Shale) 

Tully (Lwneatone) 

Hamilton (Shale) 

Marc^ilia (Shale) 

Onondaga (Mainly Kroestone) 

Onskany (Sandstone) 

Helderterg (Mtonly limestone) 

This classification is now quite generally fol- 
lowed in the United although some 

geologists eonsider the Helderberg as a part of 
the Silurian system. 

Condltioiis In Detrcmlau Time. At the 
opening of the Devonian period the North Amer- 
ican continent already existed m its present 
general shape. Several large cmhayineiits and 
trouts indented the coast or extended deeply 
into the interior, notably the St. Lawrence sea 
and the Appalachian trough on the northeast, 
the Gulf emhaynaent on the south, and the Pacific 
and Arctic embsyments on the west and north, 
and within their basins mainly the strata ac- 
moonulated. Oscillationg of level iacr^sm or 



dimliil^ed these aroM of submei^^^ aM 
mentation from tism to Umm* ^ 

imrt of the Devcmian, d^i^tion in the nor^* 
eastern wators seems to have prooi^f^ 
and slowly, imulti^ in the i^umalatim of 
limestones I with Hamits time the sms l^i»» 
more turbid so that shales awumul&ted in 
great thickness. By that time, al^, the Gulf 
embayment had extended to Who north 

through the Mississippi region to the Great 
Lakes and spread eastward so as to c©«n«^ 
with the Kew York basin. The Pacific imd 
Arctic waters likewise reached far inland, md 
in the Rocky Mountain and Great Basin re* 
gions the Hamilton was a time of limwtone 
formation on a great scale. The Upper Devo- 
nian was a period of shale and nandatone ac- 
cumulation chielly, wiDi a brief interval of 
limestone in the early fiart (Tully) and more 
or less conglomerate in the closing or Chemuag 
stage. A variation of the regular phase of tte 
Chemung strata is presented by the CalMtill 
formation (<l.v.), which exmaists of sliales and 
sandstones that vrere deposited In fresh and 
brackish waters. 

Distribution of Individual Pormatioiui. 
The Helderberg strata are mainly confined to 
the eastern si'ctioii of the Uait**d Btates, Nova 
Beotia, Hew* Brunswiek. the Appalachian Imlt, 
and the hm'er Mississippi region. They are 
mostly limestones which have a thickness of 
from 300 to 400 feet in eastern New York. 

Tlie Oriskany sandstone is developed in cen- 
tral New York and exttmds thence south along 
the Appalacliians through Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, and Virginia. It also appears in Dido, 
Indiana, southern Illinois, and Missouri, At 
Gnskany, N, Y.. it is 30 fi»et thick, in lllinola 
300 feet, Altliough sandstone is the prevail- 
ing Toek, there is some limestone in pla<*es. 

The Onciiuiaga has a rather widi^spread dis- 
tribution, extending from New York to the 
Mississippi River and Iwing found on James 
Bay far to the north as a probable continua* 
tioh of tlie mam area. The limestone is largely 
made up of corals, sometimes in reeogniri^le 
reefs, ot which a famous example exists at the 
falls of the Ohio, above I^iouisville. It is from 
100 to 200 ft*et thick in Kew York, where it 
contains strata that are partly made up of 
chert and are known as the Oorniferous lime- 
stone. 

The >tarc.<dluK and Hamilton strata are shales 
and sbaly sandstones, but in the central west 
include considerable limestone. They extend 
across Hew York from east to west and attain 
a thickness of 1500 feet near the eentre of the 
Btate. They extend along the Appalachians to 
Tennessee and are found m far west as Iowa 
and Missouri; they occur also in the valley of 
the Mackenzie and in Manitoba, where they 
represent an accumulation in the Arctic basin 
which may have rcjached southward into the 
United Btates, 

Of the Upper Devonian formations the Tully 
limestone is a thin band represented In central 
New York. The Geneve consists of black bi- 
tuminous shale, 150 fwst thick in New York 
and 300 feet in Pennsylvania. The Portage 
contains much sandstone and is from liW 
14(H) feet thick in western New York. Tne 
Chemung is still more arenaceoua and include 
local of «mgloiiierate, indicative of vpY 

shcml waters; It naa a tbi^n«a of 1500 feet 
in the vicinity of Cayuga I^ke and of several 
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iliotaiiutd ia Peansjlvaaia, bat tliiaft to 
tb« 808 th aad wart. Ia eastera Mew York the 
CbeiBuag^ roeke are eacccedcd by 8<KM) feet of 
maditoae Mid red shales which are weparstely 
dirtiagairi»ed hy the name “Catskill,” as tb^ are 
thoaght to have beea accunoulati^ uader ireih- 
water coaditioas. 

Iknroaian Life, The life of the Eteviadaa 
was ahimdant, hut chiefly niariae. Sea plants, 
sttch as fucoidi, continued 8p from the Silurian, 
and land plants appmred, including ferns, lyeo- 
pods, conifers, and equisetae, many of them 
teng of large size. Some, indeed, are so well 
preservtal that the cellular structure of the 
wood is ol^serraWe in their sections. Among 
the animals great variety abounded. Crinoids 
of the blastoid or budlike type, also the plumose 
oncS; hrachiopods were not lacking, especially 
the long- winged sp^Jies; there -were also the 
^rly forms of ammonites, trilobites, and in- 
sects. An important feature is the great abun- 
dance of marine vertebrates — fislK^s, which 
fairly swarmed in the Devonian seas. They 
include sharks, ccstraciont and hydobont; 
^noids, whose modem r«‘pre8entative is the 
gar pike, having the body covered with shining 
plat^ of mail, and placoderms, having the body 
covered with bony plates, such as are worn by 
the turtle fishes which seem to have linked the 
^nfdds with the sharks. Among the genera 
were Cephataffpifi (q.v.), Pteriuhthps (q.v.), Coc- 
contmn (q.v.), Dintchthyf (q.v.). The latter, 
found in trie ()hio Dev<»niari, was at least 18 feet 
long; another, Titaniehthyft^ probably reached 
30 feet. Both were covered with heavy plates. 

Economic IProducts. The Devonian rocks 
are of vast importance cconomh ally, for they 
contain the great stort's of petroleum and nat- 
ural gas obtained in Pennsylvania, New York, 
West Virginia, and other Appalachian States. 
The pools of oil and gas are mainly found in 
the sandstones of the Middle and Upper De- 
vonian. The Hamilton, Portage, Chemung, and 
Catskll! sandstones are the faniiliar hlueatone, 
much used for flagging stones, wdiile the Held- 
erlicrg and Onondaga yield lime and cement 
materials. 

Eorelga Devonian. In Great Britain the 
Devonian system includes sandstones, slates, 
and limestones similar in general eharacter to 
those appearing in America. The “Old Red 
fiandstone,” a fresh -water phase of the De- 
vonian in Scotland, admirably described by 
Hugh Miller, is the Briti.sh equivalent of the 
Catakill formation. A large area of Devonian 
roeks is found in northern France, Belgium, 
and north Germany, also in Russia, China, and 
Australia. 

Bibliography. Dana, itamal of Geology 
(4th ed., New York, 18116) ; Geikie, Tewt-^Book 
of Geology (T.ondon, lhO.3) ; Williams, “The 
Devonian and Carboniferous,” BnlM%n 80, 
Umte4 Ocologieal Bvrpey (Washington, 

1891); ChaTOberlain and Balishury, Qe<4ogyf 
vol. il (New York, 1907); Clarke, “Early 
Devonian History of New York and Eastern 
North America,”* Y. T. Btmte Museumt Mem<^ 
8 ( in 2 parts, Albany, 1908. 1909 ) ; “DWemian,” 
Mnryhmd Grologimt Bureey Bepmis (3 vols,, 
Baltimore. 1918). 

DEV^MBOmT (before 1824 ^lled Ply- 

Mot^a Dock). A municipal borough, maritime 
and fortii«i town, and naval arsenal of Devon- 
shire, England, situated on a promontory be- 
tween Stonehott^pool ^d the aummise or 
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mtmrf of Hmj Tamar, 2 miles w<Mt-ma#i- 
west of Ti^aamik England, B 6). It 

stands on high groo^ with ramparts defimded 
by luttterles. The sti^ets are regsdarly laid 
out and well |wved, and there are a numb<^ of 
handsome public h^din^. The town was in- 
corporated in 1837, although ite eidstenee date® 
from the establishment of a dewkyard there in 
1689 by William III. It sends two members to 
Parliament. The town maintains electric-light 
and power stations, gas and water works, bath 
houses, a fine park, a technical school, and a 
public library. It is a very important military 
and naval station, being the seat of the military 
and naval government of “The Three Towns,” 
i.e., Devon port, Stonehonse, and Plymouth. 
The institutions include the Naval En^^ring 
College (1880), the municipal techniegd schools 
(1890), the naval barracks, and naval and mili- 
tary hospitals. Its dockyard and naval arsenal 
are among the most important establishment 
of this kind in the United Kingdom. The dock- 
yard, together with the Keyham Steam Yard 
farther up the Hamoaze, with which it com- 
municates by a tunnel, covers an area of about 
240 acres, its capacity having been about 
doubled by the addition in 1907 of 118 acres, 
including 77 acres of mud flats which formerly 
flooded at high water. Mount Wise is a fine 
parade ground and contains the residences of 
the Lieutenant Governor and the Port Admiral. 
Devon port lias important steamship communi- 
cations. Po p., 19 01, 70,437; 1911, 81,694. 

DEV'ONSHIRE (AS. Defena sdr, shire of 
the Defons). A maritime county, in the south- 
west peninsula of England, betw’een the Bristol 
and English channels (Map: England, C 6). Its 
area is 2604.9 square miles, three-fourths being 
in pasture or arable. The north coast, 60 miles 
long, is st<‘ep and rocky, the chief indentation 
being Bidcford Bay. The south coast, 100 miles 
loug, is also lined with cliffs and is indented by 
Tor Bay and Plymouth Sound. The general sur- 
face is hilly. The conspicuous feature is Dart- 
moor (q.v.). Devonshire is an important agri- 
cultural and dairy county (about three-fourths 
of the surface is under cultivation) and has 
considerable mining, manufacturing, and fish- 
ing industries. The chief towms are Exeter (the 
county town), Plymouth, and Barnstaple. 
Population of ancient or geographic county, 
1901, 661,314; 1911, 701,944: of administrative 
county, 1901, 436,938: 1911, 457,343. 

DEVONSHIBE, Spekceb CoMPTOif Caven- 
dish. eighth Duke op (1833-1908). An English 
statesman, long and familiarly known as the 
Marquis of Hartington. He was the eldest son 
of William, the seventh Duke, and was born in 
London, July 23, 1833. He graduated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, 1854; was attached to Earl 
Granville’s special mission to Ev^ia, 1856, and 
entered Parliament as a Liberal, 1857. In 1859 
lie moved the vote of want of confidence that re- 
sulted in the fall of the Derby ministry. He 
became TAird of the Admiralty and Undersecre- 
tary for War in 1863 and was Secretary for War 
for a brief period in 1866. He held the ofli<% of 
Postmaster-General in Mr. Gladstone’s cabinet, 
1868-71, resigning in the latter year to become 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. In 1875 he suc- 
ceeded Mr. Gladstone as the leader of the Oppo- 
sition in Parliament, and on the downfall of the 
Conservati%*e administmtion, 1880, was g^nt for 
by the Qu^n to form the new cabinet ; this kmk 
heii^ d<^iiwNi both by him and by I^rd Gimn- 
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▼file, il ftaa3^ apcoi Mr. Oladstraie. 1» 

Hie mew cmbm^ Lord Hartiagtom wm first See- 
ri^ry of Ste.te tor In4ia aad tliea ]^r«taiy of 
State for War (1S83--85|, daring wliioli period 
o^urred I^^rd WoMey’s memon^le eicpeditioB 
t» relies General Gordon (q.r.) at KiiaitiiM. 
Opp<^ed to Mr. Gladstone’s Home Sale p<diey, 
in 188d he hecame the acknowle^ed leader of 
the Libeml Unionists {q.v.J, and subsequently 
a vi^rous supjwrt to Lord Salisbury’s ad- 
ministration. He b€^me eighth Duke of l^ron^ 
shire in 188L and the following y^r married 
the Dowager Duehess of Manchester, widow of 
the seventh Duke. The same year he rewived 
the order of the Oarter. From" 188.5 to 1808 he 
was Lord President of the Council and from 
1800 to 19^ President of the new Board of Edu- 
cation. He retired from the ministry in 1803 as 
a protest against the protectionist views advo- 
cate by Mr. Joseph Chamberlain and became 
president of the Unionist Free Food licagwe. 
He received the academic honors of the lord 
rectorship of Glasgow University, 1877, lord rec- 
torship of Edinburgh University, 1878-81, the 
chancellorship of Cambridge University, 1882, 
and presidency of Owens College, Manchester, 
1800. 

DEVONSHIBE CLUB. A Liberal club, 
found*^ in 1875, on St. James’s Street. London. 

BEYONSHIBE HOUSE. The London resi- 
dence of the dukes of Devonshire, in Piccadilly, 
near Berkeley Squat e. It contains fine collec- 
tions of portraits. gt*ms, and the “Kemble Plays,” 
including the first editions of Shakesjware. 

BE VBIEHDT, de vrent. FroRis, Fbai^s. 

BEVEIEHT, dc-vryUy', OrsTAV Kmii. (1803- 
72). One of a distinguished German family of 
actors, be and his elder brothers, Karl August 
(1787-1872) and Philipp Eduard (q.v.), being 
nephews of Ludwig Devrient (q.v.). Emil l)e- 
vrient, as he is known, was born Sept. 4, 1803, 
in Dresden, and began life in a manufaeturing 
buhiness, but, having the family preference for 
the theatre, made his di^but as an actor and 
singer in Brunswiik in 1821, as Kaoul in Schil- 
ler’s Jungfrau ron Orlcann. In 1825, in Leip- 
zig, whither he had come about two years before 
from Bremen, be married Dorothea Bolder, a 
popular actress. After playing also in Magde- 
burg (1828) and Hamburg (1828). he, in 1831, 
began his conneetion with the Court Theatre of 
Dresden, where he spent most of the remainder 
of his life. He died Aug, 7, 1872. He was an 
artist of great ability, excelling notaldy in the 
use of his voice. When he played Hamlet in 
London, his performance veas considered ermal 
to that of either Kean or Kemble. Among his 
greatest roles were Hamlet, Posa, Tasso, and 

Luowio (1784-1832). A cele- 
brated German actor, first of the noted theat- 
rical family of this name. He was liom Dec. 1.5, 
1784 in Berlin, the son of a silk merchant, and 
had begun the commercial career that his father 
planned for him, when, in 1804, he Joi»^ 
elina dramatic company. He made his d^but 
in iem mthe meJngk in SchilleFs BrmH von 
Memina, The next year he secured an engage- 
ment in Dc^au, and in 1808 h^ went to Br^a* 
In 1815, having made the acquaintan^ of Tffland 
(fl.T.), he spared for the first time on ^e 
stage in Berlin, as Franz M<»r in ^hill^a 
Boaher. He won distinction al*«? in the rdles 
of Talbot, Schewa, Lorenx KindWn, tlw 
Wiemm, and the Shafcespear^n parts of Shyiocfe, 


Lmr, Bkhard III, imd MwmHn, Hli 
was char^toflaed by ^tmt and li 

^ccelled ali^ in Mid humor. Hit fowor 

was due mot% It is siM, to his natond 
than to atody. Hk hidiito of lift worn dta- 
pated, and hit pr^aatort dwto, which oc^nred 
in Berlin, Dec. 18^, was hastened by toe 
use of tfrimulants. C^wilt Funrii, Am 0km 
Leben iSumer Bebmspmi^, Jfteaste uurf D#* 
orieals (LeipElg, 1838). 

BEV%XEirr» Orm (ISS8-#4|, A German 
actor and dramatist, son of Philipp Ediu«4 
Devrient (q.v.). He was born Oct. 3, 1838, in 
Berlin, anci made his d4hut on the sta^ in 
Karlsruhe in 1858. He had eng^nieiito In 
Stuttgart, Berlin, and Lefpiigi then i^tumsd to 
Karlsruhe in 1883 and remained till 1873, a^r 
which he was manager successively of theatres 
in Weimar, Mannheim, and Frankfort. In 1878 
he retired to »fena and there produced his 
a play written on the occasion of the Luther 
Jubilee in 1883. The next year he became dire®* 
tor of the Court 7'heatre in Oldenburg and in 
1888 was called to a similar pimitkm In Berlin, 
from which he retired in 1880. He died June 28, 
1884. He is the author of stweral dramas, among 
them Utm Kimige (1887), Tihrrim Oraeehm 
(1871), and b’ciW Hothart (1873)t and other 
works, inelmling SlSwm Shakespoare-^f^ortripa 
(1888) ; and an edition of letters of Mand and 
Schroder (1881). 

DEVBIENT, Philipp Eduabu (1801-77). A 
German actor and dramatist, brother of Karl 
August and Gustav Emil Devrient (q.v.). Ho 
made his d^but as an opera singer in Berlin 
when 18 years old, but after 1835 devoted him- 
self to the drama and was manager for a time 
of tho Dri’sdcn Theatre, From 1852 to 1870 he 
directed that of Karlsnihe. Ho wrote a number 
of dramatic pities, among them the libretto for 
the opera Banft HeiHnp (1827), and the pkya 
Do« graue Munnirin, Dio Qumt deg Auptmblickg 
(183.3), Dte VfTfrrtmgen (1837), and from 
JAehe (1841); and also several historical and 
critical works upon the drama, notably bis 
Qeschichte der deutschen Bckmtgpielkunat 
(1848-74). 

DE VBIES, de vr^s, David Pirrs»8X«N. A 
Dutch colonist. Nothing is known of his early 
history except that be served for a time as mat- 
ter artilleryman in the Dutch army. He was a 
inemkT of an association or e<»mpany which was 
organized in 1630 for the purpose of settling the 
tract of land in the prwmt State of Delaware 
bought from the Dutch West India Company by 
Samuel Blommaert and Samuel Godyn in the 
pri'vious year. A small settlement was made 
<‘arly in 163 1, on U'wm Creek, just within Cape 
Henlopen, and the surrounding country was 
christened Swaaneiidael, In a few months, how- 
ever. the colony was destroyed by the Indians, 
and De Vries, who had been chosen governor or 
dir«rtor, found on his arrival (1832), says Ban- 
croft, *‘only the ruins of the houi» and its mli- 
sades, half cemsumed by fire, and here and there 
the bones of colonists.” He left a portion of his 
parto there, while he himself spot some iieem 
in Virginia) but cmseluding tfiat the colmiy 
would never be a aom^reial succ^, he carridi 
the cidonists back to Holland In 1^)4. He vis- 
ile Manhatton ^eral times H^^fter *, at- 
tempt^ to «tahl>«h a patroonshlp m 
Island, whei^ in 1840 his settlement wm 4e- 
strove by tl« Ii^lians*. and for some time lived 
on a plantation, Vrie^dael, about 25 mitm 
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B 0 r& of Kew m thm 0 it« of the 

praKint H, Y, He pabUiibed a volaaie 

Kor$e hkt&nwU mde JovmmM Aen^ 
vm mrs€ihsyim Vo^a^ien in der 
m&r fmlm 4m WereUlta Mm4s (1655) (‘A 
Short Hirtoiy and Notes of a Journal Kept dur- 
ing Several Voyages in the Four Quarters of the 
World*)# which contains a valuable account of 
conditions in New Netherlsnd during the ad- 
ministration of Van Twitter and Kieft, The 
narts of It relating to Ammim. have been trans- 
lated into KngMsh and may be found in vols. i 
and iii, 2d series, of the Colhetiona of the Afew 
Jork Uintorical Bodeiy. 

m VBIBS, Huoo (1848- ). A Butch 

botanist, Isirn at Haarlem and educated at Ley- 
den, Hciidetta^rg, and Wttrabuig, and after 1871 
conna*ted with the University of Amsterdam, 
6rst as lecturer and then as professor of botany. 
His ^at work was done in connection with the 
develqjtnent of the Hieory of mutation (q.v.) 
as a method of evolution. It is the best-known 
eKplanation of organic evolution since Darwin's 
theory of natural sdleetion. The most impor- 
hiiit contribution of De Vries to science is prob- 
ably the changing of the method of studying 
evwutlon from observation to experimental 
work. Among his numerous publications the 
following are the best known : Intracellular 
PanffcnesM (1880) ; Die Mutationatheone (1001- 
03); Plant Breeding (Chicago, 1907). 

BE VBJES, Maeioh (1865- ). An 

American lawyer and public official, born near 
Woodbridge, Ban Jonqum Co., Cal. In 1886 he 
graduated from San Joaquin Valiev College and 
in 1888 from the Law School of tne University 
of Michigan. He settled in Stockton, Cal., was 
assistant district attorney of San Joaquin 
Comity (1893-97), vas admitted to practice be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United States in 
1897, and from that year until 1900 served as 
a memlier of the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives. He was appointed to the Board 
of United Statas General Appraisers, New 
York, in 1900, and of this board was president 
from 1906 to 1910. In the latter year ho re- 
ceivwl an appointment as associate judge of the 
United Stabw Court of Customs Appeals. 

BEW (AS. 4t‘aWf Ger. Thau; cf. Skt. dhaVf 
dhapf to flow). Dew is said to be formed when 
atmospheric moisture is condensed by cold into 
drops ol water upon grass, trees, rocks, roofs of 
building, or other solid surfaces, while the ad- 
Jaeenb air remains clear. The moisture which 
imthers on the outside of a vessel containing 
cold water is also termed dew. A thermometer 
placed In the cold water within this vessel so 
as to give the ta^mperature of the external sur- 
face when that is j^st cold enough to cause the 
dew to deposit, indicates the so-called tempera- 
ture of the dew point, or the temperature to 
which the free air must be cooled in order to 
b^fln depositing dew, and this combination of 
thermometer and vessel is a dew-point appma- 
tua. Mbny forms of such apparatus have been 
devii^ in order to secure accuracy in the use 
of ttiis method for the measurement of atuma- 
phm’ie moisturo «id are de^ribed in Abbe's 
Mfteorotagimd Appamtm and Methods (Warti- 
ingtom, 1888). The ai^ratus usuallv preferred 
it that of Renault, which, with wcaslonal slii^t 
modlfloiHons, i« mwd in many fundamental de- 
terminations of b^psraiure "of the dw point. 
This appaiatns i^nsi^ eBientia% of a very 
MnrtHve theimomet^, whmie bulh dips into a 


thimUe of polirtmd goM m silver, wMe 
upper end ol the graduated rtem protrudsa bs- 
yond tiMs Hiimhle. If thimble Is fiU^ wirti 
ether and a eunent of air Mown through it in 
or^r to evaporate the ether, tbe latter soon 
cools down to the dew poinL When this is 
reached, a slight deposit of dew is seen on the 
outoide of the polish thimble. At this mo- 
ment the reading of the th^mometer is to Im 
noted, and as the tomperature of the ether has 
probably already Mien below the dew point one 
waits a minute until the dew on the polished 
tube evaporates and disappears, when another 
reading of the thermometer is made. The n^n 
of these two readings should give the tompm’a- 
ture of the dew point. By a skillful manipula- 
tion of the apparatus the dew app^rs and dis- 
appears with a scarcely appreeiabm variation in 
the reading of the thermometer. 

When dew is thus deposited, it indicates that 
the air from which the moisture comes has 
cooled to what is known as the point of satura- 
tion and all the vapor associate with the air 
can no longer remain as vapor. This cooling 
process takes place naturally every clear night, 
so that in the course of the early morning not 
only are the grass and other exposed objoets 
often covered with dew, but the quiet layers of 
the air near the ground begin to condense their 
moisture in the shape of fog. The deposition 
of dew, and especially the formation of fog, 
retards the cooling of leaves and other objecte 
near the ground and delays the occurrence of 
freezing temperatures and frosts. The actual 
uantity of aew accumulating on the leaves and 
ripping to the ground, so as to become avail- 
able for the use of the roots of the plants, is in 
cloudless regions, such as Arizona, California, 
Syria, and Arabia, so large as to be an impor- 
tant matter in agriculture. Many attempts 
have been made to devise apparatus for measur- 
ing the absolute quantity of dew per unit of 
area of surface, but these drosometers (q.v.) 
almost ne<‘e88arily employ as the collecting sur- 
face something different from the natural leaves, 
grass, and stones, and their measurements are 
at best not absolutely, but only relatively, rep- 
resentative of the natural phenomenon. 

The discovery of the true explanation of the 
formation of dew is <K>mmonly ascribed to Br. 
W’. C. Wells, of Charleston, S. C., and London, 
England, who published his Essay on Dew in 
1814, but is equally due to Mussehei^roek, P^let, 
Wilson, and others. The air that lies near the 
surface of the ground receives its moisture to a 
considerable extent from the soil l^neath it, and 
therefore only a small part of the dew comes 
from a gr^t* distance. The ip'ound is perpetu- 
ally either absorbing or giving out moisture, and 
the nearer the bedewed surface is to toe ground 
the more of this fresh moisture it will contain, 
so that the idea toat dew falls from above, 
whence its Spanish name, scroaa, and its Fi^ch 
name, scrota, is not correct, as was shown by 
Mue^henbroek and Wells and very recently re- 
stated by Stoekbridge. The formatioB of" dew 
and f<» in toe night can only take pla<» when 
(and toerefora indiost^ that) il^ sky is suffi- 
ciently eloudlei^ to allow of almtmt uninter- 
rupted radiation of heat. Consequently, when 
any object is €»v«red by mm. toe slight! 
tcareen, no dew is found im it, 

Xf the dew point is below the temperatore ol 
freezing, thm, instead of dew, we have a forma- 
tion of frost. When tlw wind Is Mowing, dew li 
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weKtber tiie wuod brings & stififily of n^aiiTdlj^ 
dry air to tbe cooling scurfsoEs of th« 
l€»T^ aad p^rentn tbem from tooling the 
dew point. 

Wh^ tibe air is exc^ingly dry^ the proc^ of 
mdi&tion (coimterac^d, aa it always is, in part 
by conduction and eonrectloa of beatl may 
not be snfficiently intense or proceed far encmgb 
■to cool ordinary surfaces down to the dew point ; 
temperatures will, of course, steadily fall during 
toe night, but a stationary temperature may tw 
reachM above the dew point that represents the 
balance between the heat losses by radiation and 
the i^ins by conduction from the relatively 
warmer surrounding air. Moreover, the sun 
may rise and warnj up the ground before tlie 
dew-point temperature is pass^. This can occur 
only in dry air, viz., that in which the dew 
point is very low. Under the most favorable 
conditions in the dry climate of Arizona the 
temperature at the surface may thus be lowered 
in the course of a night by as much as 20, 30, 
or 40 degrees, when the depression of the dew 
point below the temperature of the dry air is 
still greater, so that on such a night no dew is 
recorded. 

The number of degrees by which the dew point 
is lower than the temperature of the air is known 
as the complemefit of the deic point. In addi- 
tion to the den -point apparatus there are other 
indirect methods of determining the dew point, 
which are less exact, but frequently more con- 
venient. The apparatus most commonly used in 
such cases is the so-called dry and wet bulb ther- 
mometer, or p'<yehroni(*t«T. which will be found 
described under HyfiROMFTTER. 

For many details with regard to dew and cog- 
nate phenomena, consult the works of Charles 
Tomlinson, especially The Deirdrop and the Mmi 
(London, 1860). and hie historical article in the 
Edinhnrqh 'Setr Phtlosophtcal Journal, vol. xiii 
(Edinburgh, 1861). 

DEW, Thomas Rooebick (1802-46). An 
American educator and writer. He was born in 
King and Queen Co., Va., and graduated in 
1820 at Wilhatn and Mary ('ollege, wliere he 
was professor of historv, nictaphysica. and polit- 
ical economy from 1827 to 1836 and served as 
president from 1836 until his death. In 1832 he 
published a review of the celebratol debate of 
1831-32 over siaverv in the Virginia Legislature, 
under the title An Fasoy %n Favor of Blarerp, 
which went far towards putting a stop to a 
movement, then assuming considerable propor- 
tions, to proclaim emancipation in Virginia. His 
mwt important work is a IHgent of the Laws, 
Cu'itomn, Manners, and Institutions of Anetent 
and Modem Xattons (1833). 

BEWALOTE, de-vMk'. GnxEs Joseph Gus- 
tave (1826-1905). A Belgian geolc^st, born 
at Stavelot. He became curator of the miner- 
alogical and geological caJdnet at the Univer- 
Hty of LWge to 1855, and profe^r thow of 
minerali^, geology, and paleontolo^ in 1857. 
In 1870 he was elected president of toe Belgian 
Ac^emv. In addition to a considerable n^^r 
of conladhutions to scientific periodicals, be has 
publiahwi a Description dm him dmm U hume^ 
hamrg <1857), an Atlas de cnstadlo^phte 
mmh Prodrome d^vne description giologtque 
de ia Belgiqme (2d ed., 1880). and other works. 

BEWAB, Sia James ( 1842- )- A 

tah ehmii^ bom at Kineardine-on-Forth, 
las^ Ho wag ^mmted at Edinburgh iJniver- 
Vob. VI.-48 


idt j and was a^stoat th^ to X4»4 Ptoyiitof 
when he ih« toait of ttaililiy. 

^uenHy to beea^ Ja^ioBiaa prniii^ ^ 
ex]^rimmtal pMIo^phy at C^nihri%e and Fto* 
lerian professor of cht^l^ry in tto Royid Is- 
iditutioB. In I8t7 he wa« electod pmidciit of 
toe Chemiml Society and in 19^ of tto Britlto 
Association. He received toe dc|gw^ of LImIA 
and B.Sc^ from various naiversities, was ehmm 
to honorary memtorehip in nftaay forfsi^ i^to 
ties, and in 1004 was knighted. His acientille 
researches include rtadies in rega*^ to toe 
physiological action of light and the liguefac- 
tion of gases and in iiarticttlar i«v««tl^tt©ns 
of low temperature^. By means of the evapo- 
ration of liquid hydrogen under a roduced at- 
mospheric pressure he obtainiHi Hie lowest tem- 
perature yet reached (13* atooluto: 4T0* F. of 
frost). With Sir Frederick Abel (q,v.) he in- 
venb^ cordite* a smokeless gunpowder us^ by 
the British government, and to also intrtolttced 
vacuum flatos (commonly known as thermos 
flasks) for ktwplng foods cold or hot for long 
periods, 

BEW'ABT, Edwab» HAWrunr (1828-1008). 
A Canadian clergyman and author, born in 
County Vnv&n, Inland. In 1834 he W’aa brought 
to Canada by his parents, who settled in 
Peteriiorough Co., Ontario. He was edueaM 
mainly at the ^'orllml Hehool, Toronto, and in 
18.35 was orflainiMi a Wi*slcyan Methodist min- 
ister. Aftor a number of sut'eessful pastorate 
he was elected editor of the Chruttan (iuatdian, 
the chief organ of Canadian Methodism, and 
held that position until 1804. Hia editorship 
a as forceful and of marked ctm trovers) al ability. 
The first step towards the union of tbe varioua 
Methodist denominations in (anudii (Wesleyan 
Methodist, Mctlmdist Episcopal. New Connex- 
ion, Bdde Christian, and Primitive Methodist) 
was taken at a private meeting in his liouse. 
After uinon was accomplished in 1883, though 
not on the hasis acceptable to him, he loyally 
strove to make it a siu'ccss. He took a fore- 
most part in the federation of Victoria Univer- 
Bitv (MctlKKlist) with the provincial Univer- 
sity of Toronto. A Litonil In politics, he did 
not hesitate to vote accordingly, and excited 
strong prejudice by his support of a Roman 
Catholic candidato for Parliament. In 1898 to 
was an unsuccessful candidate for tbe Ontario 
togislature. Twice he was a delegate to 
Ecumenical Methodist confcretices— -once in Lon- 
don in 1881 and once in V^'ashington in 1891, 
He favored prohibition of the liquor traffic. 
Though not narrowdy orthodox in theology, in 
the latter part of his eiHtorship he took strong 
ground against the tenets of the higher criti- 
cism. He had a leading share in compiling and 
editing a new hymn book for the Methodist 
church. Hia poetic was proved by hia 
Bongs of Life (1869), a volume of origiTial 
verse; and he also published a volume of BeWo^ 
tions from the Canadian Poets (1864). Among 
his other works are: Jesus, the Messiah (1892) *, 
Esmys for the Times (1898) ; Outlines of 
Christian Doctrine (1899). 

BEW^EEBT (from dew + berry, appar- 
ently as being a trailing plant), Kufms canor 
densis or Rmus Mosm. A representative of 
tto blackberry tribe, familiarly known as run- 
ning brier, and rf^^niacd as a common weed 
of wora-out or n^lectod fields and waste plae^ 
It is also knmsm a» the running btoektorry. 
There are severe epecies of Butms which nave 
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» deevffltat faaWt, tet the li ^ mily 

on© wMeh imm given a cnltnral product of nwrit. 
la® cttiiSvalioB of this form of bla^beny be- 
gan with tite diiKOve^ and introdinstioo of the 
LuerUm^ a lai^e-frait^ and sttmg-gr&wi^ 
form which has given go^ rcterns under skill- 
ful management. It i« URUally planted 3X6 
tet apaii, given cl(^n cultures^ and ttie vin^s 
tied to stakes or provided with a rack or trellis. 
It pTi^agates readily by layers. Hybrids be- 
tween the blackberry suaid dewberry are in cul- 
tivstiwi and are not uncommon in nature. S<ms 
also Eubus, 

DEWIKirFr, Mmj^ (1835- ). A Ca- 

nadian civil engineer and statesman. He was 
born in Devonshire, England, and was edneated 
as a civil engineer. In 1859 he went to British 
Columbia, surveyed the site and laid out the 
town of Hew Westminster, and afterward in 
his profmional capacity explored many parts of 
the province, Hien little known, at the same time 
superintonding the construction of important 
public works. H© was elected a Conservative 
member of the Provincial Legislature (1868), 
was a memlwr of the Dominion House of Com- 
mons (1872-79), w'Rs Indian Commissioner of 
the Northwest Territory (1879-81), and Lieu- 
tenant Governor of the same (1881-88). In 
1888 and 1892 he was again elected to the 
Dominion Parliament and appointed Minister 
of the Interior in the cabinet of Sir John A. 
Macdonald. In 1892-97 he was Lieutenant 
Governor of British Columbia, after which he 
resu med b tisinesH life. 

DEWEES', WiLtiAM PoTTvS (1768-1841).' An 
American physician and obstetneian, born at 
Pottsgrove, Pa. Adjunct professor from 1826, 
in 18.14 he l)ecame professor of obstetrics and 
the diseases of women and children in the 
University of Pennsylvania, but resigned in the 
same year. Among his publications are: SyS' 
tern nf Midmftry (1826. I2th ed., 1854): 
TreaiiHe on the Phyaicat and Medical Treatment 
of Children (1825; 10th eii., 1854) ; Treattae on 
the Duicaaea of Females (1826; 10th ed., 1853) ; 
Praettee nf Medicine (1830). 

D*EWES, dflz. Sib Simonos (1602-50). An 
industrious English chronicler and antiquarian. 
He was the son of Paul D’Ewes, of Milden, Suf- 
folk. one of the six clerks of chancery, and was 
born at Coxden, Dorsetshire, on Dec. 18, 1602. 
Hi« preparatory education was gained under 
several private teachers. Through Henry Rey- 
nolds, of St. Mary Axe Parish, London, he be- 
came strongly indoctrinated with the Puritan 
tluHilogy, and to John Dickinson, upper master 
of Bury f?chool, he owed his first enthusiasm 
for scholarly research. In 1618 he entered St. 
John’s College, (Cambridge; but two years later, 
before taking a degree, he was removed by his 
father to the Inner Temple, where he was called 
t^the bar in 1623. He abandoned the law three 
years later, partlv in consequence of his mar- 
riage with the rieli heiress of Sir William Clop- 
ton, of Lutons Hall, Suffolk. In the same war 
he was knightod. He now began to devote him- 
self lealously to those antiquarian studies which 
he never abandoned, although he repreaN^nted 
Su^ury in the Long Parliament and was one 
of the members expelled by Pride’s Purge in 
1648. He wrote anu collect^ a vast numltor of 
nmnui^ripts and made many transcripts frmm 
monastic and other r^rds, and these now form 
a part of the Harlelan collection pre^rved I® 
Hie British Museum. Rii^grcatoat work is tihe 


Jmtrmt of All the PmUammU of the of 

Queen Mlwabeth, in 1629, but tort; 

^ited amd published by his nephew, Paul Bowm 
(Londem, 1682). This work was iimo^ratdl 
by CoWb^ in hk Pmlmmmiury Bistory, (km- 
smt: J(^sopp, in the Dictionary of Natiomd 
Biography, vol. xiv (London, 18^), and Halli- 
well'Phillipps’s edition of the AutoMogfrapky 
and Correspondence of Bir Bimonds JPEwea dur- 
ing the Reign of James I and Charlm I (Ism- 
don, 1845). 

DB WET, de v6t', CHBiSTiAjff Exjbouph 
( 1854- ). A distinguished Boer commander 

and statesman. He won a name for gallantry 
in the war between the Transvaal and the 
British in 1880-81 and became famous for his 
skill in hunting. In 1897* he was a member 
of the Orange Free State Volksraad. During 
the latter stages of the Bc^r War of 1899-1902 
he proved a formidable adversary to the British 
who for a time made him their principal ob- 
jective, Frequently he would appear to be com- 
pletely enmeshed in a girdle of blockhouses, 
wire entanglements and fences, and pursuing 
columns, but as often, through the exercise of 
a clever ruse, completely evaded his pursuers 
and inflicted damage on some- British convoy 
or outpost in the most unexpected direction. 
On Feb. 6, 1902, his capture between Lindley 
and Kroonstad, by the British columns under 
Lord Kitchener, seemed certain. He was driven 
into a corner from which escape was rendered 
difficult by strong wire fences and entangle- 
ments; but, to the consternation of his pur- 
suers, he hurled a large drove of cattle, goaded 
almost to madness, against the wire obstacles, 
and in the confusion made his escape.^ In com- 
mon With other Boer leaders, be made submis- 
sion to Lord Kitchener and afterward served 
on a Boer committee to raise funds in Europe 
and America for the distressed Boer families. 
During the war he never wore the slightest 
badge of rank, and he w'as always taciturn to 
a degree. He had the complete confidence of 
his soldiers, but, in common with all the other 
Boer leaders, suffered the defeat of his best 
schemes liecause of the individuality and in- 
dependence of the burghers under his command. 
He was regarded by the British government as 
one of the most influential of the Boer leaders, 
and great satisfaction was evinced at the digni- 
fied manner of his acceptance of the inevitable. 
He wrote Three Tears' War (Hew York, 1902). 
After 1907 he was a member of the new Parlia- 
ment of the Orange Free State and also Min- 
ister of Agriculture, In the Closer Union Con- 
vention of 1908-00 he was a delegate. In 1912 
he was appointed to the South African Council 
of Def ense. 

DE WETTE, de w6t'te or vSt'e, WUMMM 
Martin Leb^echt (1780-1849). A German 
theologian. He was bom at Ulla, near Weimar, 
and stodied at the University of Jena. In 1807 
he was appointed extraordinary profe^ir of phi- 
losophy at Heidelfc^rg, in 1800 profesair of the- 
ology, and in 1810 was called to Berlin. By 
his excellence as a teacher, as also by his writ- 
ings, Ite Wette soon acquired a great reputatimi. 
In 1819, on i^count of a friendly lettor which 
he wrote to the mother of the assasein of Kotee- 
hue, he was deprive of his chair. In he 
was appoistod prof^sor of th«d<^ in tiie Uni- 
versity of Basel, where his prelc^cms and ser- 
mons in a short Hme Mm univeim! m- 

teem a&d apphMum. In 1829 the Gxmnd Ck»um»l 
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^ Bag4 amde him a ayember of tii© of 

Education grants Mm tli« fr^om of ihm 
city.^ In 1849 It© wan elated rc^or of the nai* 
vomity, blit diM the mme ymr. Be Wette was 
a man of eompreliensiTe lt»rning and aente 
diawmment. His antipai^y to the 
8^ckl<^ of dogmatic theology gave keenne^ and 
vigor to his eritieism. He ia one of the fore- 
mnners of the modern study of the Bible. A 
temperate but very deeid<»d hiaterieal rationed* 
ism, on a broad basis of moral reverence, would 
perhaps^ best express his biblical standpoint. 
Hia principal works are. Beifroge ?tir Fin- 
hitunff in dos atie Testament (1808-071: €om- 
menfar Uher die Psalmm (1811); Lehrlmeh 
der historisch-kritmehen Emieitung tn che Bibef, 
alien und neuen Testaments (1817'-26: Eng. 
trans. of Old Testament part by Themloro 
Parker, 1843) ; Lehrbneh der ehrisilichen Dog- 
mail!: (1813-16); Chnsihche fUttenlehre (Eng. 
trans. by Samuel Osgood, 1842) , Theodor (1828; 
Eng. trans. by James Freeman Clarke. 1849) ; 
Vorlesimgen uher d%e Religion, ihr WVaert, «ttd 
ikre Erseketnungsformen (1827) ; Das iresen des 
ehristhehen Olaubetus (1846) r Ejeeaeitschm 
Handbuch sum neuen Testament (1836-48). 
With vT. C. W. August) he made a German 
trai^lation of the entire Bible (Heidelberg, 
1809-11, 5 parts; 4tU ed . 1858, 3 vols ). Be- 
sides these, De Wette published a critical edi- 
tion of the correspondence of T.ntlier (Berlin, 
1825-28). For hia life, consult A. F. J. Wie- 
gand (Erfurt, 18T9). For an estimate of his 
biblieal vork, consult Cbeyne, Founders of Old 
Testamrmt Crifieism {I.ondon, 1894). 

DEW'EY, Charles MEi.viLr.E (1849- ). 

An American landscape painter, tie was horn 
at Lowvdlle, N Y. Confined to his bed from 
his twelfth to liis seventeenth year by a hip 
disease, he formi*d the poetic conception of 
nature which appears in his pictures. He 
studied in the schools of the National Academy 
of Design, New York (1874-76). and in Paris 
under Carohi'*-Duran, nh<>m he assisted to paint 
a ceiling in the Louvre. Tn 1878 he returned 
to New York. Dewey’s work is full of a highly 
individual, poetic sentiment and generally de- 
picts subdued morning and twoning effects. His 
landscapes in oil and water color are in many 
public galleries and private collections of the 
United States. Among the best are* “Indian 
Summer” and “A Noveralier Evening” (1904); 
“Morning Bay of St. Ives” and “The Brook” 
(1995); “The Edge of the Forest” (Corcoran 
Gallery, Washington) ; “The Harve^st Moon” 
and “The Close of Day” (National Gallery, 
Washington); “The Gray Robe of Twilight” 
(Buffalo Gallery) ; and “Old Fields” (Penn- 
^Ivania Academy, Philadelphia) . He was made 
a member of the National Academy of Design in 
1907, 

DEWEY, Chester (1784-1867). An Amer- 
ican scientist. He was bom in Rheffleld, Maas., 
and, graduating from Williams College in 1806, 
was professor of mathematics and natural phi- 
losopnv there from 1819 to 1827. From 1850 
until 'i860 he was profmor of chemistry and 
natural pMlosophy in the University of Rodi- 
mter. Dr. Dewey made many contributions to 

SCI 

mns Rich (1858- ), An 

American ^onoiaiist and statistician, at 

Buriingten, Vt., and edu<^ted at the University 
of Y'amoat and Johns Hopkins Universi^. 
He h^toe prof^or of economics and ataristlcs 


at ^h» Massaehim^ li^tate ^ 
and ^r^rj of the American Am* 

soeiation, Ma«, He was a wmweAm ^ 

the eomniMim om public chariteble and 
atery in^tutions ia 189T, and of the ^te 
board on the <g[n«itiQii of tho miemploy^ Ho 
was speeial expert agent on tor tha 

tvrelftb tTnliWl States c^aua (19^), seere^^ 
of the American Statittiwl A»ooiatloii (1886- 
19(^), president of the Amerkan Eawnomle A»- 
eoeiation (1909), and managing oditer 

of the .Ifitcricon Eemomie Rgvim' in l9ll. He 
wrote; ByUabus m Potitimt Bistory mnm SBiS 
(1887) ; Financial Jtintmy of the Umiod Stmtm 
(1902: 4th ed., 1912); Employees and Wogm* 
Special Report of the Timlftk Cenms (1903) i 
National Problems (UM)7). He wm a contri^- 
tor to the first edition of the Ksnr iHimHA- 
TION XL K ??cYct.orjRmA. 

DEWEY, Geoi^e (1837- ). An Ameri- 

can naval officer, l>orn in Monteelier, Vt. He 
^aduftted at tlie United States Naval Academy 
in 1858 and Ingan active service on the Mediter- 
ranean station. Tn 1862. under Farragut, he 
was jiresent at the passage of Forte Jaeksoii 
and St. Philip on the lower MiHsmsippi and 
in 1864-65 participated in the attack on Fort 
Fisher. He btH’anie lieutenant commander in 
1865, commander in 1872, captain in 1884, and 
commodore in 1896. In 1898, at the outbreak 
of the war with Spain, he was appointed to the 
command of the Asiatie station and on May I 
entirely destroved the Spanish fleet in Manila 
Bay without the loss of a man in Ms own fleet. 
In recognition of this achievement he waa imme- 
diately ajipointed rear admiral and was csjie- 
cially honored by Congress. He aided General 
Merritt in the capture of the city of Manila 
(Aug. 13, 1898) and subsequently was a mem- 
ber of the Schurmnn Philippine Commission. 
His reception in the I'nited State# on his return 
in 1899 was an enthusiastic ovation. The same 
year he was made admiral of the navy and 
IS the only officer who has ever held that rank, 
Farragut and Porter having b«»en admiral# 
but not “admirals of the navy.” Admiral 
Dewey has servtHi on the lighthouse iBoard, 
as Criief of the Bureau of Equipment, and 
a# President of the Board of Inspection and 
Survey. In the months preceding the presi- 
dential campaign of 1900 his name was promi- 
nently beffore the country for a time, but his 
candidacy from a political standpoint was mot 
seriously considereu. In 1901 Admiral Dewey 
served as prcM^ident of the Schley Court of In- 
quiry. (^le Sc'ttLET.) He signed the unani- 
mous report delivered by the court to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy on December 13. but further 
submitted a minority report in which he dla- 
sented from certain specifications of the pria- 
cip a! docuro rmt. 

DEWEY, JoHH (1859- ). An Amerlean 

philosopher, psychologigt, and ^ucator, boni in 
Burlini^n, vt. He graduated in 1879 at the 
University of Vermont and in 1884 received a 
Ph.D. from Johns Hopkins. He was professor 
of philosophy at the universities of Minnesota 
(1888-89), Mlchipin (1889-94), and Chicago, 
where be was also director of the SchodI of 
Educati<m (1894-1904), and in 1904 he vrm ap- 
pointed profcMor of philcwophy in Columbia 
University. The degree of UL.D was conferred 
on him the univaraities of Wiseonsfn and 
V^ermost, Dewey became actively interested in 
the refwm of edu^tional theory and practice, 
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ftsd wfcik At the UoiTewl^ d Chic^o 
put hie «4iieAti«ial principle to the ia 
tiie 0aiv«rsitf High School. Amws^ hie j^ih>' 
sopM^l eoltetg^^ he ehendi with Wflliam 
Jeiues as o»e oi th^ two Americsaa leaders 
of the pragmatic movement, although with his 
aversion to Msholastic labels he is reluctant to 
MmseM a pragmatist. <S« Pbaomatism.) 
His first original work in philosophy was in 
the field of etMcs, and then he tamed to logic, 
applying there the methods that be had worked 
oat in the study of morality. Just as in 
morality new situations call for new ideals> so 
in thought, he maintains, new meanings are 
given to old categories by the new uses to which 
they are put in dealing with new problems, 
“If we pat ourselves in the attitade of a scien- 
tific inqairer in asking what is the meaning of 
trath per se, there spring up before as those 
ideas which are actively employed in the mastery 
of new fields, in the organization of new ma- 
terials. This is the essential difference between 
tru^ and dogma, between the living and the 
dead and decaying. Above all, it is in the 
region of moral truth that this perception 
stands oat.” Ideas are plans of action, and 
“truth means the effective capacity of the idea 
*to make good.’ ” Dewey’s logic is thus in- 
sirumentallHtic (see T?«8 TKUMextalism), and it 
If connected with the theory that reality is 
experience, that everything is what it is ex- 
perienced as being. This view he calls “im- 
mediate empiricism.” (See Empibicism.) 

Dewey’s publications include: Outlines of a 
Critical Theory of Ethics ( 1881 ) ; Study of 
Ethics (1804) ; The Sir/mficance of the /’roh- 
lem of Knowledge (1807); My Pedagogical 
Creed (1897) ; 7'he School and Society (1900) ; 
Studies w Logical Theory (1003)j Ethics, in 
collaboration with Tafts (1008); How We 
Think (1000); Influence of Darwin on Philos- 
ophy and Other Essays (1910); Interest and 
Effort in Education (1913). Consult: James, 
Pragmatism (1007) and The Meaning of Truth 
(1000); Del>aguna, Dogmatism and Evolution 
(1010); Moore, Praomatism and its Critics 
(1010) ; and recent volumes of the Philosophi- 
cal Remew and the Journal of Philosophy, Psy- 
chology, md Sdentiffc Methods, where his views 
have been assailed and defended by many 
writ<*r». 

DHWIY, Ltsteb Hoxie (1865- ). An 

American botanist, born at Cambridge, Mich. 
In 1888 he graduated from Michigan Agricul- 
tural College, where for the next tw'o years he 
taught botany. He a'as an assistant botanist 
of the United States Department of Agriculture 
from 1800 to 1002 and thereafter botanist in 
charge of fibre investigations. In 1011 he was 
the representative of Hie United States to the 
International Fibre Congress at Soe^ahaia^ 
Java. His publications comprise bulletins of 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
on the production of fibre from flax, hemp, 
sisal, and manila plants, on tiie dassIflcaHon and 
origin of the varieties of cotton, ai^ also in- 
ves tigatlo ns on gras^ and troublesome wee^. 

D£WB¥, MiL%m (1851- ), A pioneer 

Ainerioan librarian and educator. He was bom 
at Adams Centre, K. Y., and graduated at Am- 
herst Gollei^ in 1874. In 1876 he published his 
Demmal Ciami^^tion (fth 1011, as Bed- 
mai Clasd^mtim md MskiUc Ddm), and 
founds the Lihmry Jemrmd, the organ o# 
American lihrariana. He took an active part 


In fonndi]^ ttihe Amesican libraiy AfsodaHcm, 
of which he was for IS ymia and 

twi^ presiident. At this period he also edited 
the SpclUng-S^orm BuUetim, the Metrie Bui- 
letin, and similar ^ueatlonal publications. 
From 1883 to 1888 he was librarian of Colum- 
bia College, where he aitablishcd (1884) a 
school of library economy. This was transferred 
to Albany in 1890 as the State Library School, 
Dewey remaining director until 1006. He was 
from 1888 to 19(M) secretary and executive 
oflieer of the University of the State of New 
York, from 1888 to 1006 director of the New 
York State Library, and in 1004-06 also State 
director of libraries. He prepared catalt^uing 
rules that are widely used; his “deeinml class- 
ification” .has been adopted in most American 
and in many foreign libraries. He contribu^ 
to the first edition of the Nirw Ii^tisnaiuohal 
ExCYCLOP^niA. 

DEWEY, OBvnxE (1794-18^). An Ameri- 
can Unitarian clergyman. He was born in 
Sheffield, Mass., graduated at Williams College, 
and later became a divinity student at Andover. 
He preached in Boston for two years, as assist- 
ant to Dr. Channing. In 1823 he became pastor 
of the Unitarian Church in New Bedford. He 
went to New York in 1835 and there secured 
the erection of the church of the Messiah. 
About 1844 he quitted the pulpit and lectured 
in various parts of the country. Among his 
works are: Letters on Revivals; Discourses 
on Human Nature; Discourses on Human Life 
(1841) ; Discourses on the Nature of Religion; 
The Vmtarian Belief; The Problem of Human 
Destiny (I-owell lectures, 1864). A collected 
edition of his works appeared m New York (3 
voh., 1848-52). Consult his Autobiography and 
Let Urs, ed. by his daughter (Boston, 1883). 

DEWEY, Richard (Smith) (1845- ). 

An American alienist and neurologi.st, born at 
Forestville, N. Y. He graduated (M.D.) from 
the University of Michigan in 1869 and in 
1870-71, during the Franco-Prussian War, was 
volunteer assistant surgeon at the field hospital 
at Pont fi Mousson, France, and at the Reserve 
Hospital at Hesse-Cassel, Germany. Part of 
1871 he spent in study under Virchow at Ber- 
lin. He was assistant physician at the State 
Hospital for the Insane at Elgin, 111. (1872- 
70), medical superintendent of the State Hospi- 
tal for the Insane at Kankakee, 111. (1879-93), 
professor of mental and nervous diseases at 
the Chicago Postgraduate Medical School 
(1803-1009), and after 1895 head of the Mil- 
waukee Sanitarium. In 1896 he was president 
of the Medico-Psychological Society. He is a 
contributor on mental diseases to medical 
journals. 

DE W ''Elf LITE. A hydrated magnesian sili- 
cate, related to serpentine. It is amorphous 
and ran^:s in color through shades of white, 
yellow, red, and brown. Deweylite was named 
from Prof. Chester Dew^, an American chemist 
and natu ralist. 

DEWIjSaint. David, Saint. 

DE WUfDT, Habbt (1856- ). An 

English ejqplorer, born in Paris and Vacated 
at Hagdalaie College, Gambridg^ In 1876-78 
he was aid-de-camp to Rajah Brooke, of Sara- 
vmk, who had marri^ WindPs sister. Among 
his journeys were <mc to the prisons of w^tem 
Sib^a in 1800, another to tho^ of mstem 
Siberia in 1804, cme to the Klondike in 1897, 
and trips through tim ^hara and Moro^xi Is 
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H© wt 0 tet On the Mqmtm (18^) ; 
Prom Pehm to €&tmU Lomd & record 

of Ms ride across the two conMa^tsi A Midet 
to Indm (J890I, de^ribing a trip from Kai^ta 
via Persia; 8ib^ m It Is <i892) ; The Neio 
Siberto U885) ; Through the Gold Fudds of 
Almko to Bering Straits (1898^ True Tales 
of Travel and Adventure (1879) i Finland as 
It Is (1901); From Paris to Few York by 
Land (1903), an aeeotint of his trawls in 1896 
for Pall Mall Gazette; Through Savage Murope 
(1907), a tour of the Balkan states for the 
london Bailg Express; Mp Restless lAfe 
i 1908 ) ; and some poems and novels. 

BEW^0, Thomas Wilms® (1851- ). 

An Amenean figure and portrait painter. He 
was born in Boston, May 4, 1851. and studied 
in Paris under Boulan^r and jLefebvre from 
1876 to 1879. His canvases are small in size, 
delicate and subtly refined in conception and 
treatment, soft and evanescent in color, and 
full of poetic charm. Among his best paintings 
are: ‘‘The Days’* (Clark prize, 18871; “The 
Lady in Yellow”; “The I..ady in White’*; "The 
Letter’* (Metropolitan Museum, Kew York) ; 
“The Recitation” and “The I^ady in Green and 
Gray” (Art Institute, Chicago); “Summer” 
(National Gallery, Washington) ; and 20 paint- 
ings in the Freer collection (Detroit), including 
“A Lute Player” and “A Musician.” On th© 
death of the owner these v ill pass to the Na- 
tional Gallery. He was a member of the So- 
ciety of American Artists, was elected to the 
National Academy of Design in 1888, and re- 
ceived many medals. — His w’ife, Mabie Oakftt 
Dewing i 1857- ), paints still life, especially 

flowers, wdth a delicacy and refinement remi- 
niscent of her husband’s figure piect*8. 

HE WINTER, de vln't^r, Jan Willem (1750- 
1812). A Dutch admiral. He was born at 
Kampen and entered the navy at the age of 
12. He fought in the French ranks under 
Dumouriez and Pichegru, rising to the rank of 
brigadier general. Upon hift return to Holland 
in 1795 he became commander of the Dutch 
fleet, consisting of 16 ships of the line and 12 
frigates. On Oct. 11, 1797, he was attacked by 
a British fleet under Admiral Duncan and de- 
feated in the hotly contested battle of Camper- 
down, his own ship, the Fnjhetd, and seven 
others falling into the hands of the British. He 
was taken as a prisoner of war to England, 
but was treated there with distinction, and upon 
his return to Holland was not only exonerated 
from blame, f but commended for bis gallantly 
and skill. In 1798 he became Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to France, and in 1802 was reap- 
pointed to the command of the Dutch fleH and 
attempted to put do^'m piracy in the Mediterra- 
nean. He was buried in the Pantheon, his 
heart in the Nicholas Church of Kampen. 

DE WITT, de vlt, Cobhjeliijs (1625-72). A 
Duteh naval officer. He was bom at Dort and 
was educated at Leyden. In 1652 he and 
Ruyter succeeded Tromp in comraand of the 
Dutch fleet, which Blake defeated in 
off Kentish Knock. Under Admiinl de 
he participate in the burning of the ^British 
shipping to the Medway 

a conspicuous part in the Imttle of Soleoay 
(Smith wold). He was charged by Tichelaar 
with participatlo® to the pW to wurd^ the 
Mnee of (toan^ and after Wng tortured wa# 
sentenced to totnishm^t. As he was living 
his pri^, he attacked by ihe burghers of 


The Hague and mutolered, with hi* hitoHter, 
Jan De Witt, He was an able ofiwr and a 
man of broad ^neral cuHure, 

DE WITT, Jah (ITO-ft). A ert^ratftd 
stat^man of Holland, bom at Itoii, Sept. 14, 
1625. He WM tbe »» of Jacob D« Witt, a 
vehement opponent of Wtlltam II, Prtoce of 
Orange. Young De Witt was mwfully edu- 
cated and soon exhibited remarkable aMUty, 
He was one of the deputies sent by the stotM 
of Holland in 1652 to Zealand for the ]pttrp<« 
of dii^uadlng that province from adopirog the 
cause of Orange. There his eloquence ^ur^ 
him such universal confidence that he was made 
Grand Pensionary of Holland, an oflicc to which 
he was several times rt#b*ct<d. The Orange 
party, supported by the jpopulaee and the 
clergy, was ei’cr striving to increase the poww 
of tlm young prince (afterward William HI), 
who was then a mere infant; the Republican, 
or Oligarchic, party, composed, of the noMea 
and the wealthier burgesses, at the head of 
which was De Witt, sought, on the other hand, 
to strip the hou^ of Orange of all power and 
to abolish entirely the otlice of stadtholdcr. 
During William’s minority the advantage wa* 
with De Witt and the RepublicAns. Itt 1654, 
on the conclusion of the war with England, & 
Bveret article was inserted in the tr<*aty drawn 
up between De Witt and Cromwell, in virtue 
Of which ilie house of Orange was to be deprive 
of state offices for all time. The accession of 
Charles II severed the friendly relations of 
England and caused l>e Witt to lean towards 
France. A commercial treaty lM‘tw<»en Franco 
and Holland was followed, in 1665, by another 
English-Dutch war, which lasted until the Peace 
of Bretia, in 1607. The result was that the 
power of tlie Ripuhlican party in Holland 
seem^ firmly establish<»d, for in the same year 
a perpetual edict w^ns proclaimed abolishing 
forever the office of atodtholdcr. But in reality, 
however, the power of Do Witt was diminished, 
and he was soon compelled to ooiieede a larger 
measure of inffuence to the house of Orange, 
Hia prospects bci'ame atill more clouded when 
the designs of Louis NTV upon the Bpaniah 
Netherlands became manifest. The Orange par^ 
carried tlicir point in the elevation of William 
to the family dignity of stadtholdcr. On th# 
invasion of the Nidherlaiids by tomis XIV, in 
1672, the Prince of Orange was appointed com- 
mander of the Dutch fom*s; and when th© 
first campaign proved unfortunate, the popular 
clamor against De Witt greatly incrcasi-d. He 
had priviously resigned his office of Grand 
Pensionary, and now hia brother CopcUus, m- 
cuaed of conspiring againat the life of th# 
stadtholder, was imprisoned, tortured, and con- 
demned to peiqietual banishment. De Witt 
went to see him on bis rtdeaae from prison, 
and as they were coming out they were at- 
tacked by an infuriated mob and were both 
murdered, Aug. 20, 1672. The States*Geiieral 
demanded an investigation and th# puniahment 
of the murderers, but tbe stadtholder did not 
take the necessary steps. De Witt was person- 
ally a man of the most upright character. Ck>»- 
sult; Portalia, dan De Witt (Eng. trans., 2 
vols., London, 1886) ; Geddes, The Admmisireh 
turn of John De WUt (ib., 1879); BtotlCT, 
Historu of the United Feiherlands (4 vola., 
Kew York, 1860-6S) ; B«k, Umtory of ihs 
Netherlands (ib., 1898—19971. 

DE Wm, Jouw (182tel906), Am Amcri- 
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mn Bafomied Botch iwhdter. He was hCHrn at 
Allmny, M. Y., Em, 20, 1821*, graduated at 
Etitgers C 0 ll^e ia 18S8 aad at New Bruns- 
wick Theolegieal Seminary in 1842; was pro- 
ii^mr of Oriental literature (1883^4) and of 
Kew Testament exegesis (1884-01) in the latter 
instituttoB. He was a member of the Old 
Tcstsinent Company of the American Revision 
Committee (3872-85) and author of The Praise 
Smgs of Israel; A New Rmdering of the Boob 
of Psalms (1885). 

US WITT, JoHif (1842- ). An Ameri- 

can Frefebyteriati scholar. He was born at Har- 
risburg, Pa., Oct. 10, 1842; graduated at Prince- 
ten College in 1861 and at Union Theological 
New York City, in 1865. He became 
professor of Church history in Lane Theolc^ical 
Heroinary, Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1882, and of the 
saroe in Princeton Theol(^eal Seminary in 
1802. He wrote a Bistory of Princeton Uni- 
versity (1896). 

BB WOXBB, EI.SIE (1865- ). An 

American decorator and actress, born in New 
York City. She made her theatrical d^but in 
Sardou’a Thermidor in 1801, playing the role 
of Fabienne with Forbes-Robertson. In 1804 
she joined the Empire Company under Charles 
Prohman. In 1901 she brought out The Way 
of the World under her own management at 
the Victoria Theatre, and later she toured the 
United States witJj this play. She also ap- 
peared in the title r6le of Hubert Davies’s play, 
Cynthia (100.3), as Estelle Kitteridge m The 
Other Oirl (1903), and as Mrs. Ix»vette in A 
Wife without a Bnitle (1004). She retired 
from tlie stage in 1005 and took up as a spe- 
cialty artistic interior dt^-orating. In 1913 she 
published The Bouse m (lood Taste. 

DBWSBtTBT, dflz^ber-I. A parliamentary 
and municipal borough and manufacturing 
town in the West Riding of Yorkshire, England, 
on the Colder, 8 miles south- south W€‘at of Lt^^ds 
(Map: England. E 3). Dewsbury is noted for 
its manufactures of worsted, carpets, blankets, 
and various kinds of heavy woolen goods. 
There are collieries and iron works in the im- 
mediate neighborhood. It is on three railway 
lines and connected by the Calder and its 
branches with Hull and Liverpool. Among its 
notable buildings are the town hall, cliamber 
of commerce, infirmary, and grammar school. 
The town received its Charter of incorporation 
in 1862 and sends one member to Parliament. 
It owns its wate*r and gas works, operates its 
electric-light plant, and maintains public baths, 
cemeteries, markets, technical schools, and free 
libraries. A modern sewerage system has been 
installed in connection nith a sewage farm. 
Pop.. 1001, 51,246; 1911, 53,358. At Dewsbury, 
in 027, Paulinus first preached Christianity to 
the Northumliriaiis. 

DEW'WOEM', A British name for the 

^rthwona. Bm Eabthwoem. 

DE3D3?fFOB (Lat., from Gk. Adf|tiriro<i). A 
Greek philmopher, a follower of the N^^lato- 
niftt lamblichus, Wonging to the middle of the 
fourth century He wrote commentaries on 
Plato and Aristotle, of which one, in explanation 
and defense of tlw Aristotelian categoarii^ haa 
app^red in both Latin and Greek teste. The 
former, under the title QuasUrntm In Cateyoriaa 
Libri Tree, was ©dib^ by F4Ucien (Paris, 1549) j 
the latter by Speni^l (Munich, 1859), 

BBXlBl'irS, PuwADS Bwmmm (cJlO- 
273 a,D, ) . A Greek rhetorician, historian, and sol- 


dier. Bfe was beam at Athens after holdup 
the highest offices in his native city, commanded 
the army the Heruli (q.v.) whmi they 

invaded and <^ptur^ Athmis in 260 au. 

Photius deseribesi three of his historical works: 
T4 yera & history of Macedonia frcroi 

the time of Alexander the Great, an epitome, 
apparently, of a work of the same title by 
Arrianus (q.v.) ; Z^yroyou “laropucSy (or Xpo- 
vtx^ Tffropfa), a chronological history fresn the 
earliest times down to the accession of the Em- 
peror Claudius II, 268 A.D.; and ZxvfiKd , an ac- 
count of the war against the Scythians or the 
Goths, in which Dexippus himself had fought. 
The last-named work is frequently referred to by 
the writers of the Augustan History (q.v.). For 
the fragments, consult Bekker and Niebuhr, 
Hcriptores Historim Byzantina (Bonn, 1829), 
and Mttller, Fragmenta Htstoricorum Qrwcorumf 
vol. iii (Pans, 1883). A public statue was 
erected in his honor, the base of ’which with its 
inscription has been prt’served. Consult Corpus 
Inscrtpttonum Atticarunty 3. 716. 

DEic^EB. A town in Penobscot Co., Me., 
40 miles west-northwest of Bangor, on the Alaine 
Central Railroad and on the Hebasticook River 
(Map: Maine, C 3). It contains a public 
library. There are woolen mills, machine shops 
and foundries, and vegetable canneries. The 
water works are owned bv the town. Pop., 1900, 
2941; 1910, 3530. 

DEXTEB, Edwin Gbant (1868- ). An 

American educator, born at Calais, Me. He 
graduated in 1891 from Brown University, where 
he taught for a year and then (between 1892 
and 1899) was science master of Colorado 
Springs High School, director of the Colorado 
Springs Summer School of Science, Philosophy, 
and Languages, and professor of psychology in 
tlie State Normal School at Greeley, Colo. In 
1809 he gained a Ph.D. at Columbia University 
and the higher diploma of Teachers College. 
From then until 1007 he served at the University 
of Illinois in various capacities — as professor of 
}>edagogy and psychology, director of the sum- 
mer term, director of the School of Education, 
and dean. He became commissioner of educa- 
tion in Porto Rico and chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Porto Rico in 1907. He was pri^i- 
dent of the National Society for the Scientific 
Study of Education in 190.5-R6 and president of 
the child-study section of the National Educa- 
tion Association in 1005-07. Besides serving 
as associate editor of the Internatiotmles Archi- 
var fur Schulhygiene and of the Jahrschrift fur 
Korpeliche Erztehung and contributing some 50 
articles to scientific and educational Journals, he 
is author of A Htf<tory of Education in the 
United States (1904) and Weather Influences 
(1004). 

BEXTEB, Hsnb’T Mabtyn (1821-90). An 
American clergyman and historian. He was 
born in Plxmipton, Mass,, son of a Ckwogr^i,- 
tional minister, graduated at Yale in 1840 and 
at the Andover Theolcgical Seminary in 1844; 
and was pastor of a Congregatimaal church at 
Manchester, N, H., from 1844 te 1849, and of 
the Berkeli^ Street Cknigr^ational Church in 
Bc^n from 1849 until 1867. He edited the 
Cas^regatiemeMst fi^m 1851 till his death, be- 
coming in 1867 ^tor in chief of the Recorder, 
in which the Cmyre^itimcdmi had bwn merged; 
and he edited the Cmyrepatwmai Qwwtmly 
from 1859 to 1866. He hdd a pastorate at Dew- 
ch^ter, Mass., from 1869 to 1871, and from 
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ISTt to 1880 d€liwr«4 annml eour^ ol l«eto]^ 
«® CiKigi^^tionalisni at Andww 
SemMMpy. He wrote on the history of tl^ Con* 
gr^atio&al elmrch a ad the eeclmasti^iid history 
of New^ England and left his lihraiy to Yale 
UniTersity. Among his pnblieaticms ato: YJto 
Voice of the BMe ike Verdict of Rmson { 1858) ; 
C<mgreffah<maiiBm : Whmt it ♦«, Whence it ie^ 
How%t Worke^ Why it %s Better then Any Other 
Form of Church Oovernment, oiwt its Cmsequci^ 
Demands (1865) ; fke Church Polity of the PU- 
fffima the Polity of the New Testament (1870); 
Royer WiUmms and his Banishment from the 
Masmehusetts Colony (1876); The Congreya" 
tionalism of the Last Three Hundred Years irtth 
a Bihliographical Appendix^ of 7250 titlt« (1881) 
— ^his most valuable work and tine mo&t im* 
portant book on the subject; A Handbook of 
Conyregationalwm (1880), The True Story of 
Jfohn ^mythe, the Be-Baptist (1881); Comnwn 
Sense as to H’otnan Suffrage (1885); Early 
English Ernies in Amsterdam (1800) ; and with 
his son, Henry Morton Dextor, The England and 
Holland of the Pilgrims (1005), posthumous. 
He also edited Church's Eastern Expeditions and 
Entertaining Passages Relating to King Philip* s 
War, and Mourt’s Relation; and left in manu 
script A Bibliography of the Church Struggle 
in England during the Sixteenth Century and 
the Pre-History of Plymouth Colony, irith the 
English and Dutch Life of the Plymouth 3fen, 

HEXTEB, Henby Mortox (1846-1910). An 
American clergyman, historian, and editor, born 
at Manchester, K. H., son of Henry Martyn 
Dexter, He graduated from Yale Tniversity in 
1867 and from Ando\er Theological Seminary 
in 1870, spent three years in travel, was or- 
dained to the Congregational ministry, and 
served as pastor of the Union Church at Taun- 
ton, Mass. (1873-78), From 1878 to 1891 he 
was editor of the Congregational ist. During 
several visits to England and Holland he made 
investigations particularly of the history of the 
Pilgrims and early American colonists, and he 
prominently promoted the erection of a memo- 
rial tablet to John Robinson at Leyden, Holland, 
in 1891. Besides magar/me articles on historical 
subjects, he is author of The Rtory of the Pil- 
grims (1890) and England and Holland of the 
Pilgrims (1905). 

DEXTEB, Samuel (1761-1816). An Ameri- 
can jurist. He was horn in Boston, graduatod 
at Harvard in 1781. and was admitted to the 
bar in 1784. He was a member of the State 
I^islature and served in Congress both as 
Representative and Senator. He was appointed 
g^retary of War in June, 1800, and from 
December of this year until the inauguration of 
Jefferson veas Secretary of the Treasury. He 
published a Letter on Freemasonry; Progress 
of Science, a poem (1780); Speeches and 
Pohtiml Papers. . . * 

Timotht (1743-1806). An Amer- 
ican merchant, born at lilalden, Ma^. He rose 
to great affluence, but is memorable chiefly for 
his ec^tricitici. Assuming the title of Lord 
Timothy Dexter, he built extraordinary bumrre 
houses at Hewburyport, Mass., and Che«^, K. H. 
The garden of the former he adorned with abemt 
40 eolc^sal wo^en statues of famous men, in* 
eluding himself. He also maintained a poet 
laureate aM formed a «>ll(^ion of paintings 
eompo^d entirely of daubs. He was the ^thor 
of A Pickle for the Knowing Ones fl8M; re- 
printed 1881). Having been troubled by hw 


pnnters in regard to punctmldcMiy 
by wriHag a pamphlet without a oomwaa «r 
other point, but diaplaying at the «wi ladf a 
page of points in a rmm^ with toe Iwritotton 
to his readers to “pepper toe ditto to suit to«i* 
selves.’* He also reh^raed Ms own funeral pro- 
cession in the most dlaborate manner and eamd 
his a*ife for not weeing at the sight of toe 
cortoge, 

BEXYBUf y MWttln { from l*t. dmtw, 
right, referri®^ to its power of turning to toe 
right the plane of polariadl light), A name ap- 
plied to several organic substoncea produced % 
the action of malt extract, saliva, or paocrcssti© 
Juice upon stareli paste, toe first product of the 
transformation lieing sdiiible starch, and d^trin 
ta'ing productd by toe hydrolysis of the lattor, 
A continuation of the hydrol.vtic action r«ilts 
in the formation of sngars. The principal dex- 
trine are erythrmiextrin. achrodextrln, and mat- 
todextrin, all of which have the itttne relative 
ccanposition as starch (C*H,<,Oft) ; their molecu- 
lar weights, however, are unknown, and the 
first two are very prt»bably mixtures. Achro- 
dextrin may be prepared by the prolonged actitm 
of saliva or pancreatic juice on starch paste; 
when the soluti<»n eeages to be colored by the 
addition of iodine, i e.. when all the starch has 
been transformed, the solution la ctmeentrated by 
evaporation and preeipitatt'd with alcohol. Tin* 
substance thus obtaintd is comjdetoly freed from 
maltose by warming with mercuric cyanide and 
caustic soda and may Ik? furtlu'r purified by dis- 
solving in abater and reprecipitating with alco- 
hol. Maltodextrin appears to be a pure chemical 
coniponnd, and its moh‘cule is knowm to contain 
an aldehyde group. See Auiehyues. 

Dextriii (British gum or starch gum) is often 
used as a substitute for gum arable in the 
proeesHcs of calico printing and for stiffening 
different goods ; it is also applied to the back of 
postage stamps. Its value as a sulmtitute for 
gum consists in its being more flexible and less 
brittle, when dry, than that substances For 
commercial purposes it is prepared on a large 
scale either by moistening potato starch with 
weak nitric aeid, then drying and heating to 
110* C., or by simply heating the starch to 
alKJut 250* C. When thus prepared, dextrin 
contains considerabh* amounts of dextrose and 
unaltiwed starch. An excellent substitute for 
dextrin as a textile finish is now made by heat- 
ing equal weights of starch and glacial acetic 
acid at 90* C. (194* F.) for two or three hours. 
The product, which is commercially known as 
feculose, is chemically a polyacctate, or rather a 
mixture of acetates, of dextrin, 

DEX'TROSE. See Qhvemm. 

DEY, da (Turk, ddi, maternal uncle). A title 
appliid colloijmally to any elder, espeeially in 
former times among the Janimries ; hence, when 
the commander of that corps was associated 
with the Turkish pasha in the governtnimt of 
Algeria, the name was retained for him and 
them, bv extension, came to be applied to any 
pasha w ngent. Early in the eighteenth cen- 
tury the Dey of Algiers emancipated him»elf 
from the authority of the Sultan. Tunis and 
Tripoli wc*re also sometimes nded by deys in 
place of the bey (q.v.). 

DHAB^ dftb, or BHOB, ddb. See Damb, 

DHAXA. Dacoa. 

DHAB TBEE, d#k or d&k. Bw BimsA 

BHAD, dtl. See Piqeoh Pea. 

BHAMAB. SeeDAMAi. 
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foo^rinfc of right). Tlie naffie of a dmeimi of 
the sacrid wrHingi of tho BudWhista. It baa 
traailat^ by Mfllkr, to voL x of the 
Bmr&i Bmk$ of the Emt; while the P&li text 
wag pwbli^ed, with a Latin translation, by V. 
Fatten iOqpenhagen, 18iS), and an important 
P&li eommeiitory was edited by H. C. Normand 
(London, 1009-12). For selections, consult 
Anderson, l*Mi Header (London, 1001-07). 

BJCAHXI, d&'nii^, Rean^is, Basoj? (1859- 
1000). A Belgian explorer, bom to London. 
He early went to Africa to aid to extending 
the Bewail p^essions tliere, to 1888 fonnd- 
ing several stations on the Middle Congo and 
to 1800 exploring the Stanley Falls region to 
the river Kwango. Attacked by Arab slave 
raiders, he marched against several fortified 
Arab towns and succeeded, after two years of 
hostilities (1802-03), in establishing the su- 
premacy of the Congo Free Btate. He returned 
to Belgium and %va8 raised to the rank of 
Barmi; but in the next year (1805) he was sent 
back to the Congo as Vice (iovernor. During an 
attempted expedition to the Nile in 1806-97 the 
black troops mutinied, Dhanis’g brother was 
killed, and Dhanis himself barely escaped. Ihe 
last 10 years of his life were spent in retirement 
in Belgium. 

HHAB, d&r. The capital of a native state 
of the same name in Central India, situated 33 
miles west of Mhow and 1008 feet above the 
sea (Map; India, C 4). It is surrounded by 
brick walls and contains two large mosques. 
Hutns of an ancitmt fortification, a mosque, 
houses of worship, and tombs testify to the 
former grmtness of the city, which is said to 
have had a population of 100,000. It is the 
centre of grain trade for the district. Pop., 
1001, 17,702; 1011 ‘(est.), 16,000. 

BHARMASASTBA, d’hHr'nto-shag'tr^. The 
name given to the metrical law hooka of Mann, 
Yajnavalkya, and others. The law book of 
Maiiu is relatively recent, but its date cannot be 
definitely fixed. It is translated by Burnell 
(Ijondon, 1884). Yajnavalkya ’a work dates from 
the third century a.d. A collection of these texts 
is given in the Dharma^mtramngraha, ed. by 
Pandit if ibananda Vidyasagara (Calcutta. 1876). 
Consult Jolly, “Becht und Sitte,” in Btthler*s 
Mne^Hopmdia of Inda~ Aryan Research (Strass- 
burg, 1806 with hihliographv. 

BSABMASHTEA, d*hai^m&-8l»6-trii. A divi- 
sion of the ^Sfltra, or ritual literature connected 
with the Vedas. They are w'orks wdiich fix the 
rules of life in relation to others, and are the 
source of the DharmaMstra. 

B&JLBWAB., ddr^w&r. The capital of a dis- 
trict of the same name in the Presidency of 
Bombay, India, close to the frontier of Madras 
(Map; India, B 5), It has a strong fort, and 
government and native scliools, and is an im- 
portant railway centre. It has railway cmi- 
n^tion wiHi Martnagoa in the Portuguese 
Colony of Gkxa, through which port it carries on 
an extonsive export trade in cotton. It has a 
jail, and prisoners manufacture carpets, 
table linen, cloths, and cane goods. It is the 
hmdquarters of the Sonthem Mahratia Bail- 
way. Pop., 1001, 81,270-, 1911, 80,280. 

BHAHIf, Coi’KT VON. See Dat’N. 

H AWAliAGIRI, dl*hw4-l®-g®^r4, or 
X1HWALA@1M, or DlEAHLAGmi (Hind., 
white mountain), (toe of the higher peaks of 


the Himalayas (abwit 27, OM feet), situate in 
K^al, near the paralld of 20“ N, (Map: India, 
D3). 

DHTOIHACdWgi-hlflHHIAirS. A group 
of Siouan tribes, which included the .CJtoge, 
Omaha, (|ua|m^w, Kansa, and Ponca Indians. 
Siouan Stock. 

HHOUS, ddl. A wild dc^ of India. See Itoo. 

BHOXTBBA, door'ra. See Sorobom, |Mira- 
graph Nongaccharine. 

DHOW, dou. A vesi^l common to the Ara- 
bian Sea and the east coast of Africa. It is 
usually from 150 to 250 tons* burden by measure- 
ment and is built like a grab (q.v.) with 10 or 
12 ports. The rig is usually lateen with a stogie 
mast and sail, and the latter is set on an enor- 
mous yard which is as long as the vessel. The 
halliards of tfie yard consist of a pendant and 
threefold purchase. The lower block of the 
tackle is secured to the weather rail, and the 
end of the fall is also made fast there; the 
tackle thus becomes the backstay for supporting 
the mast, the only other rigging on it being 
three shrouds each side. Vessels of this type 
were regularly employed m the slave trade on 
the cast cimst of Africa. 

DHULIP, d’hoo-lep', or DHUUEEP SIHGH 
(1838-93). An Indian maharajah, son of the 
famous Ran jit Singh, ruler of the Sikhs. Upon 
the death of bis brother Charak Singh, Dhulip, 
although still in his minority, succeeded to the 
tlirone, but, after a prolonged but ineffectual 
warfare against tlie English, was compelled by 
the Peace of Lahore (1846) to turn over the ad- 
ministration to the British. A rising of the 
Sikhs in 1849 resulted m his renouncing the 
throne in consideration of an annuity of £40.000. 
He was educated in England and became a Chris- 
tian. He married a German in 1804 and after 
her death an Englishw’oman. An attempt to re- 
establish his authority in 1886 (wtoen he abjured 
Christianity) proved unsuccessful and resulted 
in the loss of his pension. After a desultory 
carwr in Russia and France, he was pardoned 
by the Queen, and his pension was renewed. 
He died in Paris from an attack of apoplexy. 

DHXTHCHEE, dtkn'cli§ (E. Ind.), Seabania 
aculeaia. A plant of the family ll^uniinosw. 
The dhunehee is an annual herbaceous plant, 
much cultivated in India on account of its 
fibre; it has an erect, sparingly branched stem, 
6 to 10 feet high, it is a plant of rapid grow-th 
and succeeds best in low and wet soils. Its 
fibre is coarser than hemp, except w-hen it is cut 
at a very early period of its growth ; is durable 
to water, but contracts considerably when 
wetted. It is stopped and prepared very much 
like sunn (q.v.). It is native to the Malabar 
coast and is also grown in China. It is sown at 
the rate of 30 pounds of seed per acre. The 
yield varies within wide limits, about 500 pounds 
of fibre per acre being a fair average. 

DHTAL BLED, dVal-bird', or DATAL (na- 
tive of E. Ind.), An Oriental bird of the genua 
Copaythua, of which six or seven species are 
familiar visitors to gardens and villains through- 
out southeagtem Asia. They belong to the 
thnmh f^ily, subfamily Rutieilltoae. Tlie l^st 
known is Vopsychus saularis^ common from 
Ceylon to China, and reminding British residents 
of their robin redbreast by its confiding and 
cheerful ways. It builds a rude nest in a bole 
to a tree and during the breeding time is comi- 
cally pugnacious. It has a pl^iaing so^, and 
all the species are kept as cage bMs and are 
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of Icamiag tricks. Tte dr»g of 
mate w Marie aa4 white; that of the fewste 
otwoisb. 



UAUICICA BHTAl. BIRD 
(Copirstchu* wtmeu#). 


BHYAlfl*! BUDDHA, d'ht*rn^hOT'A^ (Skt., 
meditation Buddha, from dhuan^i, devoted to 
meditation, from dhyuna. Fail )htlntt, uicKlita- 
tion, from dhyd, to meditate 4" bruldka, en- 
lightened, p.p. of bitdh, to aiiakel One of five 
Buddhas, named Vairoeana, Akshobhya, Ratna- 
sambliava. Amitablia or Amiteyu. and AmJ^ha- 
aiddhi, with their female counterparts, ealled 
Taras or Saktis. In some Buddhist texts their 
number is raised to 6, 10, or even more. They 
are distinguished from the Adi Buddha Iq.v. I, 
or [irimeval Buddha, and all other inearnate 
Buddhas iManushi Buddhas), os well as from 
the potential future Buddhas or Bcxlhisattvas. 
bv being eternal, iwineorporate. and produtial 
from meditation alone. Thus they corresjxmd 
to the archetvpal ideas of the Flatonte. phi- 
losophy, the human Buddiias and the Bodhisatt- 
vas being conceived as incarnations or mnana- 
tions of the ideal Buddha-., and may in a certain 
sense be considered as the gods of the essimtially 
atheistic Buddhism. In art tfie Phyani Bud- 
dhas are of the customary Buddha type, but are 
distinguished by varieties of ornamentation of 
their lotus seats and also bv the posi tions of 
their hands and sometimes by different colors 
of paint. Their sanctuaries, which have the 
shape of a pile of rice, are termed oattyas, in- 
stead of riharnn and Mtupm S<>e BurmniSM. 

DFABASE (from Ok. a*-, dt-, double -h 
hoaig, base, a going, from hamrm, to go; 

influenced in form by Ok. a«£^a<riy, dmham«, pas- 
sage, from at4 dm, through -f hams, a 

^ng, l»se). A crystalline igneous rock, of 
which the e«»*ntial constituent minerais are 
feldspar and pyroxene (augite). The 
texture of diabase white generally crystalline 
throughout, differs from that of granite in that 
the augite inclcw^ the feldspar, owing to the 
latea* period of augite crystal] i^t ion. * 
spar* of diabi^ is usu^ly in bladed crystals, 
which lake all direetiems in the augite and give 
the K^k a p«ultar interlocking radial texture, 
which is specially noric^bte in specimen# of 


eoai^ grain. If the grains of at^te ha 
in wltii the ai»& of tfewr 

blades, the affect proda^ l» a 
mottling which is d^wiWl as *iuatee 
tiing.” The averi^ chem^l ^wsposlltewi M 
diateise varies but little Iwnm that of gabbi^ 
f%v.K the differeiK^ of tl» two rocks hrii^ 
chiefly of structttial natttre. The eldest aAtii- 
tiea exist ehemimlly, mineraloid^Ujf Mid tex- 
lurally between dta^ses and ba»lt« fq.v,), and, 
indei*d, roost American petmgraphers 
ni25e no important difference ladween them; too 
rocks of greater geoli^c a^% which con««f|Bwroriy 
show greater decomposition, being, however* 
more generallv described under the term *‘dla* 
base*' and the more recent occurrences as 
“basalt.” Olivine, If present in a diabase, makea 
the rock an olivine dialaii^. Diabase is quite 
8Uhj<*ct to alteration, the augite Iwing replaced 
by hornblende and the olivine (if prestml) by 
serpentine. Both of the newly devtdoped min- 
erals being green, the rock assume by this 
alteration a gretnier color. Important occur- 
rences of diabase are those of the eopper-l^r- 
ing Keweenawan Serb's of Lake Superior; the 
Palisades of tfie lower Hutteon River, and the 
Hanging Hills of Meriden, Conn,, of Jura-Trias- 
sic age; and thosM> of the Deccan plateau of 
southern India. See Oreexstoxe; BASAtr, Tsav. 

DXABBItLI* dyA-bSHd, Ax-tonio (ITfll- 
1858), An Austrian composer and music pub- 
lisher, born at Mattsee, n«sr Salrimrg. He 
studied with Michael Haydn and in 1803 settled 
in Vienna as a teacher of piano. In 1824 he 
CHtablished tlie publishing house of DtubelH & 
Co., which lH*came one of the chief publishers 
of the works of Rchuhert. As a composer, he 
was exceedingly productive and cultivat'd all 
tilt* forms. But nis W’orks are now for#pJtt»n, 
W’lth the exception of his sonatinas WTitten for 
p**dag<q?ica! purpt«eg. Tiiese are still highly 
valu^ and likely to retain a pi'rmanent place 
among the best instructive works for piano- 
forte. 

DIABETBS, d!A-l#'t^z (Heo-Iat., from Gk. 
Stafiynjf, duihdlBs; first u«e<l by Aret«*Uw C.ISO 
A.n.). siphon, from htafiaLvw, dmtmmein, to 
stride, go through, from Set, dm, through 4* 
paivsip, bametn, to go), A diaease of which the 
principal symptom is an abundant flow' of sac- 
charine urine. Diabetes is of two kinds: 1. 
Dmhetes tnstptdus is a mere symptom of a 
functional condition now gc*nerall> teriiied 
polyurm, or an increased flow of normal (non- 
sacciiarine) urine, excessive thirst accompany- 
ing it; it is infrequent and not dangerous. 2. 
Dmhetes mslhtus (Lat. mel, honey) j« a grave 
djwr*ase in which tlie liver does not perform its 
proper work in transforming starches and sugars 
during assimilation, and large qimntitiea of liver 
sugar (resembling grape sugar) appear in the 
urine. Inosite (q.v.), or “wusete sugar,” also 
appears in some cases in the urine. The cause 
of the disease is oliscurc, the pathology is un- 
certain, and the treatment is unsatisfactory. It 
is more common in wales than females, and in 
Jews and Hindus than in othi'r races. Although 
no age is exempt, the disease Is most likely to 
develop in late middle life (40 to flO). The 
sedentary and well-fed elasdes are peculiarly 
liable to attack, although aevere eaM»8 occur 
among the very poor. There is often a history 
of prolonged woriy, or of fright or injury to the 
nervous system. Patients suffering from dia- 
betes, basldos urinating very frequently and la 
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large experien^ dietre^iii^ tMrst, 

wiw diTB^ of BKiuth and lipi; of ap* 
petit©, mnseular weakn^s, emaciation, oeea- 
sionai nlceni, altered wfht> and mental ebangos, 
generally ^naisting of cmimim of ideas, in- 
d^isimi, and melancbolia. In treating diabetic 
patients a di^ is prescribed oi glvtm bread, ^im 
milk, ch^se, ^s, meats, fresh flsb, green vege- 
tables, tomatoes, and soar pickle. Sv^ra, 
fftoi^lies, and indigestible^ should be absolutely 
avoided* Br^d made of gluten flour is very 
tinpalatable, and, practically, rite strict diet is 
rarely observed by the patimit. Van Noorden 
showed, in IflOS, that oatmeal may be substi- 
tuted for bread without increase of glycosuria; 
Mos 84 reports similar results with potatoes, in 
a smaller proportion of diabetics and in the leas 
severe cases. Several drug^ are used, with 
varyii^ success, including bromides and sali- 
cylates, cpimra, arsenic, and digestanta. Milk 
soared with the Bulgarian bacillus has enjoyed 
some little rqjute in late years. It probably 
benefits by decreasing intestinal fermentation. 
Keewery is very rare. Death occurs either 
from diabetic coma or from lung complications 
Of gangrene, to which such individuals are very 
susceptible. Temporary glycosuria, or sugar in 
the urine, occurs In some people after the use of 
chloral or the administration of an anapsthetic. 
Some always have a little sugar in the urine 
without having any other symptom of diabetes, 
especially gouty or very fat people. Diabetes 
is not, as is popularly suppost^, a disease of the 
kidneys. No pathological changes are character- 
istic. Lesions of the medulla have been descril^, 
but the theory of a distinct “diabetic centre’* in 
the medulla seems as yet to lack sufficient con- 
firmation. Probably the most constant lesions 
are those found in the pancreas as noted by Lan- 
cercaux. The most common change is a simple 
atrophy of the pancreatic tissue, with or with- 
out an increase in the interstitial connective tis- 
sue. Complete extirpation of the pancreas was 
shown to cause permanent diabetes in animals 
by Minkowski and V. Mering, in 1889. Opie, in 
1900, discovered a connection between diabetes 
and disease of certain groujps of pancreatic cells, 
called the ^Hslands of-Langerhans.’* It is now 
believed that these cells »<*crete a starch ferment 
which finds its way into the general circulation 
through the rich ‘capillary network that sur- 
roumm them. Children of diabetic parents ex- 
hibit glycosuria during psychic strain or under 
amylaceous diet and iie^ most careful rearing. 
Consult Fuehtt*r, in Osier’s Modem Medtoine, 
voL i (New York, 1007), and authorities there 
mentioned, and Allen, Studies Concerning Gly- 
comrm and Dmbetes (Bostem, 1013). See Diirr. 

BUlHEJI BOITEBX, dr4%P bwft'tr. Lb 
CFr., The Lame Devil). A famous satirical ro- 
manee in dialogue form, by Le Sage (1707). 
It deals with the wonders wougbt by a spirit, 
Asmodeus. whom Don Cleofas has accidentally 
released from imprisonment in a glass Jar, and 
Is chiefly derived from XI diahlo mjueto^ a 
Danish work by De Guevara (1041). The 
aatii^ furnished the basis for Ffxrte's comedy 
The iSnnl upon Tim Sticks, 

BlAJnyEaOTS, dr&'M*-it' (Fr., little devils). 
A group of pmks m the western Bernese Alps, 
Smtierland, situated about IS mil^ southeast of 
Lake Geneva, in the bend of riie Rhone, in lat. 
40* W N. (Mapi Switaaerland, B 2), They 
mnge from 900 to over 10,SCW f^ high and atw 
covered with glaciers cm the nofth and 


ricfica. Owing to tbmr sriaia of 
sandstone, mm gypsum, the IHdUler^ i&re gmdp 
ally being undermined, and their mounfaia 
masses fall from time to time with destruerive 
effect. 

BIACPBtlTZ^X’, dt-&k^-ldn (Gk. 0td%wXor, 
diachylm, vmf Juity, from 8«i, dt®, throng 4- 
Xvh6Sf c^fos, juice. A deceptive ef^ology). 
Tim commem healing or lead plaster, made by 
combining Etharge with olive oil. Diachylim 
ointment <^tains parts of diachylon plaster, 
490 parts of olive oil, and 10 parte of oil of 
lavender flowers. 

DIACEITICAL MARK or SIGH, or DIA- 
CRITIC (Gk. BtaKptriKht, diakritikm, distinc- 
tive, from hmKplpetv, diakfinein, to distinguish, 
from Hid, dia, through -f- KpLvetv, krineint to 
judge). A mark or si^ used to distinguish dif- 
ferent sounds or values of the same letter or 
character, such as those us^ in indicating the 
pronunciation or aa^nt in this Enoyclopjema. 
Such marks or signs may arise, (a) as a degra- 
dation or gradual corruption of some combina- 
tion of previously used characters, as in the case 
of the German umlauted vowels, a, o, u; or (b) 
they may be deliberately invented or chosen for 
some special purpose, as in most of the systems 
used for phonetic respelling in works of refer- 
ence or in philological works. 

Some of those in the first class were developed 
by writing one letter above, as a means of sav- 
ing time or space, especially at the end of a 
line, when books were made by copying by hand. 
Thus, the German a, b, li were originally a, o, «, 
and the superior letters were, for convenience 
sake, reduc^ to two dots. So the Swedish d or 
A was originally ao or Ao, written with the o 
over the a or A, this o being finally changed into 
a simple circle. The cedilla (literally, little zied 
or z ) , on the other hand, is a degradation of a 
variant form (l or i) of the letter z, which was 
formerly written after the letter c to show that 
it was to be pronoune*^ like a, when without 
the cedilla it would have had the sound of k. 
It is now chiefly used in French and Portuguese 
words. Likewise in Greek, the iota subscript 
was originally the second vowel of a diphthong 
and w’as written on the line and sounded, as in 
other diphthongs. But afterward (about KM) 
B.c.) it ceased to be pronounced, being swal- 
low'ed up by the long d, y, w, before it. Ihe 
custom of writing it under tJie line originated 
about the eleventh century. Tlie dot over the 
i vims originally a stroke similar to our modem 
acute accent (^), which served for the purpose 
of distinguishing it from the shaft of an n or 
an fn. It is still used in that form over the 
Roman numerals in the prescriptions of physi- 
cians. So in the angular Glerman running 
hand the sign - is pla^ over the vowel «i to 
prevent eonfusion with a. The number of these 
diacritic marks resulting from degraded forms 
now or formerly employed in the various civi- 
lixsed languages is very large; but m<Mt of thc^ 
BOW in use have either lost their primirive 
mining or are of forgotten origin. To the class 
of arbitrarily invented or chosen diac;rirical 
marks belong m<M of thc«e now in use in the 
alphabets of the civilised nations or races, such 
as those nsM in phonetic impriling and those 
used in the ordinary alphal^As of many Euro- 
pean nations whewse klphab^ have become 
during compiiatiTriy reeeit times, as in tiha 
various Biavie alpldb^, the Hui^arian alpha- 
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^ points mmi in thm at»<i 

.Arabia nlphalwAs, as wdi as tbo^e used in Ar&h 
tea, are arbiteary iaf'eations to ioditate 
tbe vowels or modifi«itioBs of tbe ciDiisc^Astal 
sounds of tee original ebaractem. 

The diseritleal marks white os^mr in the 
printii^ of eommon English words are the di8Br« 
esis C“|, the hyphen |-], the cedilla {c3» the 
acute accent P], the grave f'3, and the 

tilde [•]. By gome auihoi^ the letter h when 
written after o or s or I is tinted as a simple 
diacritic, although it is not properly a diacritical 
mark* The diwresis is a survival of the Oreek 
use of two dots over t or v to show that tiiey did 
not form a diphthong with the preceding vowel. 
It is us^ in tee same way in English, The 
tilde is used in English onlj ov«t foreign-dc' 
rived words, as in the word emon. It is a 
degradation or corruption of the letter ». which 
was formerly Indicate in many words by mak* 
ing the sign or even a straight maik I-] 
o%er the priH.'eding letter, as a«o = unno. When 
final -ed is to pronounced contrary to the 
usual rule, the fact is customarily indicated by 
using the grave or acute accent, thus, reaehbd; 
and m the same way the fact that a final -e 
is to be pronounced is often indicated, thus 
JSront^, The hyphen hoiiietimes serves the pur- 
pose of the dueresis, as in rr-rnfri/. Some of 
the characters ustd in phonetic respelling have 
by long usage become more or leas fixed in 
feignificanee; thus, the ‘-igns - and v placed 
over vow'ela are practically always used to de- 
note long and short sounds rt^pectmdy; and 
the sign •, called by many the circumflex ac- 
cent, also usually denotes a long sound, as it 
did in CJreek. In many nioderit English stuen- 
tific works the acute accent ['] is used to denote 
a short accented vowel, and the grave accent j %] 
is used to denote a long acc<*nted vowtd. So the 
echeme of diacritical marks used in this Ex- 
CYCLoP.tiWA m m very general iHc to indicate 
the sounds here denoted by them, being chsen- 
tially the wame as those employed in Webster’s 
International Dictionary, and in various other 
preceding or abridged editions of the haiiie vvewk, 
and in the majority of the school books of the 
country. The system of the Century Dictionary 
is in many respects ijuite different, and that of 
the great English dictionary edited by Dr. Mur- 
ray '{A Veic English Dvctionarif on Historical 
Principles) is still different and extremely com- 
plex. The system list'd by the standard Dic- 
tionary contains fewer diacritical marks, the 
differentiation being obtained by the use of the 
alphabet arbitrarily devised and selected for use 
by the American Philolt^ical Association. At 
present there is a growing tendency to adopt 
the alphabet of the International Phonetic As- 
sociation, winch is In almost universal use 
among phoneticians. For a list of th€*se char- 
acters, see the articles Fhoxetics; Pboxuxcia- 
Tios, etc., and for the various diacritical marks 
employed in any language, consult a grammar 
of that language. 

BX^ABEIC (X^t. dmdema. Ok. d%ar 

fillet, from dtoScfif, dutdein^ to Mud round, 
from'Sid, dia, throt^h -f dci«, to bind). 
The name given to the fillet of silk, woolen, or 
linen white wyrved as the dietinguishing orna- 
Bimit of kings. It was generally narrow, bmng 
only a little breeder on the f orchid. The 
diadem of Bacchus, as it app<»ar8 in ancient 
aeidpture, was a plaited hand going romid the 
foreh^d and temple and tied behind, with the 


ends down. Amoi^ ten Borteuia tee 

diadem was bound round tlw tiam w tur^MH and 
was of a W«o cidor woiked with white. Tim 
mtls Roman emperors refrained from wdag 
this ornament In order not to roll im rfortlro- 
tions cd the batte ki^ly tMim. Diometiaa mM 
the first to iatr^uee it ^aln. 

DIAmm mums, (m mlled fr^ tea 

marking^ The comfucmi cim® spider fArfiop# 
diodenia). ctHnmon everywhere in Europron gtir^ 
dens. See Sprom 

DTAJfVrKmm (Ok. SmUimim, dtodoa- 
taenos, binding round, from tiateie, to 

hind round), A ceh Prated statue by Tolyclitiis 
(q.v.), rt'premmting a youthful athlete hindiiqi 
the fillet about his head. 

DlMSESlBf dWr'Ws. Bm DucMfiCAL 
Mark, 

m AQtmT'BOTmm (Gk. atd, dlo. throu^ 

4- yv, 9^, earth -f- r/wSros, fropas, a turnlx^). 
That form of geotropisra, i.e., scmsitivciiess to 
gravity, wherein the bending organ comes to 
grow in a dirv'ctiori at right angles to the di- 
rection of gravity. Mhironi«*s and runners of 
manv plants possess this profierty. 8c« Gio- 
TRorisvt, 


DI'AONO^IS {Gk. My mats, diogadsi#, 
diseiiiiiination, from diafftffnOikfm, 

to discrmiinate. from 8u£, dm, through 4- y*y sh- 
aken,, gigndshetnf to know). I'lic determindtlon 
of the nature of a disease as well as of the con- 
dition of the organ or tN'.nes alfeetcd. This Is 
the most importiint and difficult element in the 
praetii'e of tnedicim* The methods of diagnosis 
lire based on a study of svniptoms, such as chill, 
fever, pallor, delirium, and physical signs, such 
flH are appri'cmted by examination of (he throat, 
<h<*st, abdomen, eyes, urine, etc,, with the aid 
of the therinonieter, stethoscope, microsi*<^, 
ophthalmoscope, electric battery, etc. To learn 
to make a diagnoHiB, the pupil must study di«- 
east* at the bedside, and diseawed and normal 
tiKhiies, fluids, and organs, in the autopsy room 
mid tile lalMjriite»ry, following the course of syrnp- 
teims and signs from tlu* invA‘»it)ri of disease to 
recovery or deatii. 

DIAG'ONAD (Ivat. diagmahs, from Ok. 8ta- 
ywrtof, dutgonios, diagtinal, from 5vd, dia, through 
4- yupla, g6ma, angle). In plane geometry, a 
straight Hue joining any two nomi<ijaeent ver- 
tie«is of a rectilinear figure. A line betwmi 
two adjacent vcrticcH would coincide with a line 
of the figure, and hence a triangle has no diago- 
nal. An ordinary hiur-Htdt*d ngtirc, a quadri- 
late-ml, has two diagonals; a pentagon, five; 
a hexagon, nine, and so on. The geneml ex- 
pression for the miailier of diagonak in such 

figures of n sides U where n represent* 

the numlM'f of sidt-s. Thus, the number of 
diagonals in a dodecagom {q.v.), a polygon of 

12 sides, is = 54. If the polygons 

are general, i.e., composed of lines of indefinite 
extent intersecting in the maximum number of 
points, the numiicr of diagonals in given by th© 

formula where n is the number of 

8(n ~ 4) f ' 

sides; e.g., in a general quadrilateral, a figure 
formed hv four lines of indefinite kmgth inter- 

" 41 

s^ing in six points, there are*-^ = 3 diag- 
onals, as is rosily seen by drawing the figuro. 
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Steiliirlf, in a gi‘actal th© attraba* af 

iof 

JUgon»tai.gp^=1485. 

A diiigoiial 0 t a solid bowaded by limited 
plane* it a line joining amy two vertieea so 
sitiMited that the fine does mot lie in any face. 
The nmmlier of diagonals that cam be drawn in 
i«y regular polyhedron is given by the 

Eorwniia m | ^ ^ | , where » is 

the niimtier of fa<-e8, s the nnmber of sides of a 
Fuee, and t? the tmmlwr of faces grouped about 
the polyhedral vertices. Thus the cube has 

,.4. = 4 diagonal,. 

TULGOHiX mALM, A system of lines by 
meani of which fractional parts of a unit, 
usually hundredths, may be laid down or meas- 
ured with compasses (q.v.). Such scales are of 
particular value in plotting maps from given 
lata. (8c*e StiBVKTiso.) In the figure the line 
from 0 to 10 represents one inch. The diagonal 
line which endf* at 0 cuts o<T on the linos above 



by such a scale so that its points are 1.01, 1.02, 

. . . 1.11, 1.12, . , . 1.21, 1.22, . . . 1.90 inches 
apart, and thus he used to plot chains and links 
on a map of a givem scale. 

DIACKOBJlS (Gk. Am-yipaj). A Greek poet 
and phdoMopher of the fifth century b.c., liorn 
in Melos, an island of the (>clade«. He is said 
to have been a disciple of Democritus (q.v.) 
and to have re?»ided long in Athens, where he 
won considerable distinction as a lyric poet, 
hut only the scantiest fragments of his verses 
survive. He is b(‘tter known to the later world, 
however, ns an atheM, and as such is alluded 
to (ficune think) by Aristophanes in the Ciovds, 
830 f4i,3 n.c.) ; he is definitely assailed by 
Ariatophanes in the Birds, 1073 (414 n.c.). He 
was baniahed evtmtually for his opinions and 
ditd in Corinth. Besides his lyrics, lie is said to 
have written a work ealled A^'yot, «x- 

poaing the sacred Mysterk's of Cyliele and 
Dionysus (see Bacchi si), and a treatise entitled 
*Awawvpry(^oprmt ASyoi, ‘Arguments to Dethrone 
the Deities." Consult Zeller, Phitm»phie dcr 
i ( 1892 ) , and Btarkie’s edition of the 
IHmdM, pp. 331-332 {Ijondon, 1911). 

DI^'AGBAIC fl^at. dmffrmmmm, Gk. idypanim, 
figure from diograpfccta, to describe, 

from iift, dia, Hiroai^ 4* praphmn^ 

to write). A figure drawn that its gtmmetric 
relations my Illustrate the relations between 
other quantiHi^. The area of a reetai^Ie is the 
product of the numhers reprewmting its kngtli 
and breadth^ the diagram of a rectangle is the 


visible symlml, w«nr^foodiiig to the 
d s= hi| l^ w^Qgf^ tiie reetan^e may be 
used to symbolise any qiiaaiti^ which is Hie 
product of two Similarly, a parallelepi- 

ped may symbolbEe any quantity which is the 
product of three factors. 

The purpose of maHimnatical diagrams in 
mathematical tr^tiaes is to assist the reader 
to follow the reasoning set forth in the text. 
It serv^ its purpose if th^e futures which 
form the subject of the discussion are clearly 
brought out. The object in many eases, how- 
ever, is simply illustration, and it is necessary 
only that the idea be clearly presented, accuracy 
of drawing being relatively unimportant — e.g., 
those showing electric connections require only 
a proper representation of the parts in their 
association with one another. Other diagrams, 
as those drawn for workmen by architect and 
engineers, are intended to furnish magnitudes 
or distances by actual measurement, and their 
execution cannot be too accurate. 

A profile diagram shows such an outline as 
would be formed, e.g., if a hill were cut through 
by a vertical plane, and the material on one 
side of the plane were removed. Evidently a 
succession of such profiles might be laid on the 
same sheet of paper, the lines being distinctly 
drawn, and the whole would serve to compare 
several vertical profiles of the same mass. It 
is not necessary that vertical and horizontal 
measurements should conform to the same scale, 
provided each senes of measurements is con- 
sistent in itself. Thus, geographic profiles, 
which include upon a single sheet the outlines 
of entire continents and ocean beds, usually have 
the vertical measureraentH on a scale several 
times as great as that used for horizontal dis- 
tances; otherwise the diagram would be made in- 
conveniently long, or the heights would be in- 
conspicuously small. A topographer’s contour 
wap exhibits a senes of curves, such as would 
be formed if a series of horizontal sections were 
made, and the outlines carefully drawn on paper. 
The drawing really shows the horizontal pro- 
jections of the contour lines upon a surface 
parallel to the 8\ stein. In mechameaf draw- 
tngSt particularly those designed to guide work- 
men in the construction of machinery, several 
connected views of the same object are required, 
each view giving some information which the 
others cannot furnish. Suppose that three 
planes are perpendicular to one another, like the 
bottom, one side, and one end of a rectangular 
box, and let an object, as a hexagonal nut, be 
placed within the trihedral angle thus formed. 
Looking from the front, we see an image of the 
nut projected against the back of the box; from 
the side, a different image is seen against the 
end of the box; from above, a third form ap- 
pears against the bottom, wdiilc from some or 
all of these fligures the necessary measurements 
may be obtained. If now the end of the box is 
swung outward into the plane of its back, and 
then both together are laid back into the plane 
of the bottom, we have the three’ coexistent 
drawings in one plane, and they may be trans- 
ferred to, or be eonstruekd on, one sheet of 
paper. In many eas^ the points will find 
repre^mtation upon mch dii^ram. and the fact 
may be indicated by the mme letter; while the 
eye may be led frean one i^ition of the point 
to another by lines distinctively drawn to show 
that they are merely guid^ and ncMt of 

the outline. See Gidomitst, 
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Mmj have tieea iaveated hf iirhieh 

uiagrama Hlastratiiig aataim] pheaaiaem loay 
be aatiaaatieally dei^rilMBd. The physicail expert* 
BMfit which pri^ue^ the parafMt^ram ttf /ereea 
is a familiar example. As a mare il* 

hxstratioa, sapp<^ a sprimg dffmm 4 mHer 
placed where it may receive the draft of a horse 
when moving a carriage. Let the movement of 
the spring be shown by an index whose motion 
is back and forth along a line in the direction 
of the draft. Fix a pencil to the index, and 
let its point rest upon a sheet of paper on a 
plane or a cylinder which moves at a unifwm 
velocifgr in a direction perpendicular to the mo- 
tion of the index. The combined movements of 
tlie pencil and paper beneath it will trace a more 
or less irregular line. If the force of draft is 
constant, the pencil will remain at a constant 
distance from the edge of the paper, and the 
trace will b<- parallel to the edge. If the paper 
does not move while the pencil varies, the line 
will be perpendicular to the edge. If both move, 
and the pencil is subject to a diminishing force, 
the trace will be oblique, apprmniiing one t»dge; 
while, if the force incrt^ases. the oblique trace 
will diverge from the same edge. Such rat*chHii- 
ism is often arranged for instruments which in- 
dicate meteorological, pin Biological, or other 
changes, as the forc’c and direction of winds, or 
the pulsation of the arteries {‘^ve Hphygmo- 
ORAPii), or the movements of a clock combined 
w’lth the observations of an astronomer. (Sih* 
(iiBoxooRAPir.) An important application of 
the same principle is found in the xndieator din- 
grum^ by which the pressure of the sti'am m tlie 
steam engine and the woik done by each strtike 
of the piston hoeome matters of "ripcord. The 
paper mo'ces with the movement of tlie piston, 
both in its excursion and return; the jumcil 
moves at right angles to the direction of the mo- 
tion of the paper, under the influence of the steam 
pressure, and the diagram drawn shows for each 
instant of the stroke the volume and ]>re^sure 
of the steam, w hile the total area of the diagram 
indicates the amount of work done. A me- 
chanical device to illustrate tlie luminosity of 
various colors was invented by Newton and is 
known as'Neirfon’s diagram. In mechanics the 
stresses on the various parts of a frame or 
bridge are graphically exhibited by a form 
known as a stress or funicular diagram. The 
setmnometer., seismograph, or setsmoscope is an 
instrument to record the velocity, direction, and 
magnitude of seismic waves. 8ce Hoi^ibaph. 

I>IAK0¥A, A town in the ex- 

treme southeastern corner of the Kingdom of 
Montenegro, on a tributary of the Whib^ Drin, 
20 miles northwest of Prisrend (Map. Turkey 
in Europe, C 3). Pop-t about 15,000 mostly 
Mohammedan and Roman Catholic Albanians. 
For ovtT three centuri^ Diakova lielonged to 
the Turks, constituting an important town in 
the Ottoman Vilayet of Kosovo, hut was occu- 
pied by Sendan troops in the course of the 
Balkan War of 1912-13, and subsequently, by 
arrangement of the Great Powers and by agree- 
ment between Servia and Montenegro, was sur- 
rendered to the latter country, 

Ti yALj The. A well-known American maga- 
aine, founded at Boston, Mass., in 1840, as the 
official organ of the ^nealled ‘^‘Transcendental” 
school of thought. As early as 1835 the idea 
was exm^ived by members of that school of 
idealists of starting a paper to be called the 
Trmm0i^kmtQMst, and Emetmn, the same yc^r, 


went so far as to si^^t ^at C^lyla 
be iavitod to come to America to a^ime 
editorship of it. The s«?tiei»e was In 
form reaiiaed, and the pamev which finally ap- 
peared, the Bmi, was mot Issued till duly* I WO, 
with Mai^ret Puller (see Phuj*, 8a»ak 
MABOAE rrl as editor. At the end of two years 
she was suc^eded by Kmerson, The paper, 
through lack of funds, wime to am «id with the 
April numlwr of 1844. after a mark^ by 

unusual brilliance in its material and extowr* 
dinary fame on the part of its oontributoto* 
In it had been published, among others, Emer- 
son’s prose essay* enrttled "The Tmnseendental- 
ist,” “The Conservative,” and some of hla b^- 
known poems, as “The Sphinx,” “Wewdnotos,” 
“The Problem.” and “Fate,” Constant contribu- 
tors wen* Mar^rct Puller, Amw Bronson 
Aleott. George Biplev. James Preetnan Okrke, 
Theodore Parker, W. H. Ghanniiig, W. E. Chan- 
nmg, and Henry David Thoreau, who wrote for 
nearly every number. A reissue of the IMsl 
has Imh‘ii published by the Rowfant Club. Con- 
sult Cooke, fiisloneaJ and Mwgraphimi intro-' 
duehon to the Rowfant reissue (London, 1992). 

DIAL AKO DXALIK0. The sundial is an In- 
strument for measuring time by na^ans of the 
motion of the sun’s shadow. It is an instrument 
of very great antiquity, the earliest mention of 
it being tn Isa, xxxviii. 8; and before clocks and 
w’atches became common it was in general use as 
a tiinekwper. The art of eon-*trueting dials to 
suit any place and situation was then an im- 
portant braneli of mathematical study; now the 
hubjw t is more an object of curiosity than 
utility. 

A dial consists of two parts — the stile, or gno- 
mon, usually the I'djie of a plate of metal, made 
parallel to the earth’s axis, and pnliiting towards 
the p<»le, and the dial plane, which may b<» of 
any hard HUhstnnee, and on which are mnrkt»d 
the directions of the shadow for the several hour# 
of the day, their halves, quarters, ete. Dial# re- 
ceive various name#, according, mostly, to th© 
mmitions which tlwy are constructid to occupy. 
\\ hen the dial plane is on the plane of the 
horizon, the dial i« calltd a horiaontal dial; 
when perjiendicular to that plain*, a vertical 
dial. An equinoctial dial ia one whose plane i« 
parallel to the equator. B<*iiidt*s tln*we namet, 
there are otiier#, such a# the south dial, north 
dial, east dial, west dial, polar dial, declining 
dial, of which it is UHeles*# to write at length. 
These nann** all depend cm the position of the 
dial plane. The cylindrical dial is a dial drawn 
on the curved sufface of a cylinder. The ring 
dial is an ingenious small portoble dial, but 
rather a curious toy than a scientific inetrutaent. 

A mgkt or nocturnal dial is an instrument 
for showing the hour of the night hy the iihadow 
of the muon or planet#. Moon dial# may be con- 
structed relative to the moon’s motion; or the 
hour may la* found hy the moon’s shadow on a 
sundial by computation. 

Dialing. Th© stUe of a dial being parallel to 
the earth's axis, thoi§e familiar with spherical 
tngonometry will readily so© that the problem 
of constructing a dial r<is<dv« itself into that of 
asceriaming where the hour lines cut a ^ven 
circle, with a view to the graduation of the dial 
plane. But even without a knowledge of trigo- 
nometry the principle may be r^dily undwsh^ 
from the following illiustratiops. Suppim a bid- 
low and transparent sphere, as of glasi, to rmrn- 
sent the mrth ; and suppose its equator divided 
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Intd M pftfte 1^ tlie ttieridians, me of 

t^em parsing tbr^ngh a givea place — say, Lcb- 
dm, Mmamm.) If the hour of 12 be 

jmrkeA at the equator, both oa the latter merid- 
ian sad that cmposite it, aad all the rest of 
the hours in order on the other meridians, those 
meridtans will be the hour circles of London, 
b^Uie, as the sun appears to more round the 
earth in 24 hours, he will pass from one meridian 
to another in one hour. Then, if the sphere 
has an opaque axis, terminating in the poles, the 
shadow of this axis would fall, in the course 
of the day, on erery meridian and hour, as the 
sun came to the plane of the opposite meridian, 
and would thus show the time at London and 
at all other places ou the same meridian as 
London. If the sphere were cut through the 
middle by a plane in the horizon of London, 
and if straight lines were drawn from the centre 
of ilte plane to the pointe where its circumfer- 
ence is cut by the hour circles of the sphere, 
thc«e lines would be the hour lines of a hori- 
zontal dial for London; for the shadow of the 
axis would fall upon each particular hour line 
of the dial when it fell upon the like hour circle 
of tlie sphere. Similarly, if we suppose the 
sphere cut by an^ other plane facing the merid- 
ian, the hour circles of the sphere will cut the 
edge of the plane in those points to which the 
hour lint*8 must l>e drawn straight from the 
centre, and the axis of the sphere will pass a 
shadow on tliese lint*s at the respt^ctive hours. 
The like will hold in general of any plane, 
whether it face the meridian or not. the posi- 
tions on the dial plane of the several hour lines 
can be calculated if we know the latitude of the 
place where the dial is to be used and the posi- 
tion of its plane relatively to the horizon and 
meridian. For a horizontal dial, the positions 
of the hour lines are given by the formula, 
tan A =r sin f. tan t, where h is the angle be- 
tween the hour and meridian lines on the plate, 
i is the latitude of the place, and t is the hour 
angle (in degrees = 16 times the number of 
hours between noon and the hour corresponding 
to the line). ® 

The univaraal dialing cylinder, invented 
by feigufion, is a glass cylindrical tube closed 
at both ends with brass plates, to the centres 
of which a wire axis is flxini. The tube is either 
fixed to a horizontal board at an angle equal to 
the latitude of the plac?e, or moves on a joint, so 
that It may be elevated till its axis is parallel to 
the earth’s at any latitude. The 24 hour lines 
are dmwn on the outside of the glass, equi- 
distant from one another and parallel to the 
axis. The XII on the upper side of the cvl- 
indef stands for midnight; the XII next the 
board for noon. When the axis is adjusted for 
the latitude and the board leveled, with both 
XII noon and midnight in the plane of the 
meridian, and the end towards the north, the 
axis, when the sun shines, will ftt*rve as stile, 
and east a shadow on the hour of the day among 
the imralld hour lin^ As the plate at the 
upper extremity of the cylinder is perpendicular 
to its axis and parallef to the equator, right 
lines drawn from tiie centre to the extremities 
of the parallels will be the hour lines of an 
equl^ctial dial, and the axis will be the stile. 
A horizontal plate, if put into the tube, with 
lines drawn from the centre to the several pareil- 
Ws cutting its edge, will be a horii^mtal diaX 
for the giv^ latitude ; and similarly, a yertieal 
plate fremting the me^dian and Aching the 


tube with ite e%B, with lin^ drawn from its 
<^tre to the paraQels, will be a vertical south 
dial, the axis of the mstrument in both ^ses 
serving for the stile, and similarly for any other 
plate pls^d in the cylinder. Oonsult: littrow, 
Gnomonih (2d ed., Vienna, 18S8); Sonndorfer? 
Theorie und Konstruktion der Boimemthren 
(Vienna, 1864) ; Bawham, The Bun Dial (Ixm- 
don, 1891) ; Gatty, The Book of Bun Dials (new 
ed., ib., 1900) ; Lo^hner, Ueber Bonneimhren 
(2d ed., Graz, 1900). Among the numerous 
earlier works on the subject may be mentioned: 
Leyboum, The Art of Diddling (London, 1681 ) ; 
I^dbetter, Mechamck Dialling (3d ed., ib., 
1769); Emerson, Dialling (ib., 1770); Fergu- 
son, Select Mechanical Escerdsea (ib., 1773). 

DI'ALECT (I.-at. dialectus, from Gk. 5idX«xro$, 
dialehtos, dialect, discourse, from SiaklydcrBatf 
dialegesthai, to converse, from 5td, dia, through 
4- hfyeip, legein^ to say). The name ‘‘dialect” is 
given to those varieties or peculiar forms ivhich 
a language assumes among the various tribes or 
other local divisions of a people. It is clear 
that the wider the separation comes to be be- 
tween the several tribes, and the more they 
differ in mode of life and other circumstances, 
the more marked will become the differences of 
dialect. Also, when a particular tribe of this 
people increases in numbers and extends its 
territory, the same process is repeated, and its 
dialect is broken into a number of subdialeets. 
The principal check upon this tendency to seem- 
ingly endless subdivision of language is fur- 
nished by an increasing degree of common cul- 
ture and civilization. Where this is wanting, 
as in Africa and among the native populations 
of America, the subdivision is practically end- 
less. 

Another element is introduced into the prob- 
lem by the fact that the civilization of some 
tribes develops more richly and ripens earlier 
than that of others, while some even undergo 
decline; this must occasion corresponding differ- 
ences of dialect. Further, one dialect may be- 
come dominant over one or more of tlie others, 
through various influences, the chief of these 
being the power of poetry, especially .if favored 
by external relations. Finally, if "to superior 
manifestations of oratory and poetry in any 
dialect, the conservative aid of writing be 
added, there is created a written language; and 
this passes current among other tribes to the 
same extent that the literature of which it is 
the vehicle finds favor. It is not always the 
dialect most perfect in itself, nor yet that of 
the most powerful tribe or division of a people, 
that conies to be the written langua^. Acci- 
dental circumstances have in many cases decided 
tile rivalry. The Bible happened to be trans- 
lated by a High German, Luther, into his native 
dialect; other works on the all-engrossing sub- 
ieet of religion followed in the same dialect; 
happily, too, the art of printing had just at- 
tained the perfection necessary to give these 
productions general circulation. It was this 
concurrence of cireumstenees that decided that 
High German should in the future be the spirit- 
ual bond between the widespread German people. 
For there were other dialects whose claims to 
the distinction were at that time equal, if n<rt 
higher. Likewise the TuKmn dialect owes its 
ascendancy over the other Italian dialecte prin- 
cipally to the fact that Dante, being a native of 
that district, used it as his m^ms of exprei^ioii. 
In France the government beemme eentralh^ 
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Wlm a diideet ims ttras becwne ^ whldeof 
wittea ^mmaamtion, and of th« hi^wr kind# 
of oral addr <^4 its eliaractesr and position be- 
come Ranged, and it stands hencefortb in a 
sort of antagonism to the other dialects, and 
eve® to that oiit of whirti it sprang. As written 
language is chiefly employed in the higher de- 
partments of human thought and activity, the 
intellectual and moral elements predominate in 
it over the sensible; and what it gains in dig- 
nity, pr^ision, and pliancy, it los^ in rich- 
ness of inflection, in friendly familiarity, and 
naturalness. In ctmfliet with this standard 
speech, the dialects must go to the wall. They 
live for a considerable time, it is true, even in 
the mouth of the educated classes, but they are 
gradually more and more confined to the most 
necessary and familiar forms of intercourse and 
lose their characteristics in the stream of the 
written language. They thus lieeome, after a 
time, the exclusive possession of the illiterate, 
in which position they preserve many relics of 
old grammatical forms long after these have 
disappeared from the language of literature. 
But so long as a language Uvea, the literary 
standard and the dialects never cease to act and 
react on one another. 

The bhief points of difference between dialects 
and the standard tongue fall under four heads. 
1. The first consists of differences in the ele- 
mentary sounds, each dialect having a tendency 
to substitute some one or more vowels or con- 
sonants for others. Thus, the standard English 
hold is, in Ireland, howld ; in Scotland, hauld; 
ichatf where the h is nearly evant'seent, becomes, 
in a Scotchman’s mouth, or rather throat, chtrat, 
and, in Aberdeenalure Scotch, fat — / in this dia- 
lect being regularly 8 uh< 4 tituted for tch, or 
rather hw. 2. Each dialect has peculiarities of 
grammar. In many parte of England and in 
Scotland the plural of et/e is not e^en, hut the 
archaic et/€n, or een, like oxen. The habitual 
use of 6 e, where the standard grammar pre- 
scribes ei», wr, are, etc., is prevalent in large dis- 
tricts of England. Of this kind is the use of 
the strong conjugation for the wi^ak, or vice 
versa; as loup, lap, luppen, for leap, leaped^ 
leaped. 3. Peculiarities of vocabulary. Taose 
individual words current in one or more dis- 
tricts, but unknown to the standard voeabularv, 
are properly proptndahsnu. They are usually 
genuine words of an older stage of tlie language, 
that have survived longer in some localities than 
m others. Some provincialisms, as beam or 
baim, for ‘child,’ marrow for ‘fellow’ or ‘match,* 
to great for ‘to weep,’ are common to Scotland 
and the north of England. Others are more 
local, as to cleam, for ‘to fasten’ or ‘cement’; 
keppen, a Yorkshire term for ‘pretty near’; 
thnppa, in Cheshire, ‘to cudgel/ The exclusion 
of such words from the standard language is 
often accidental, and many of them might be 
and are with advantage resume ; as marrow, 
gloaming, etc. 4. Peculiarities of intimation. 
This is sometimes, though with little pri^riety, 
(^led aec^t, which means strictly the stre^ 
laid upon a particular syllable of a word. There 
are no doubt local peculiarities of this kind too. 
The teideney of standard English, specially the 
more remit, is to tlirow the accent towards the 
l^pnjiiiig of idle woid; is Scotiand, the tendency 
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tees of tatonati^ Be In the dxfSormt way* In 
which the oi tee voice i# lawn^cd— in tee 
musical ac^mpanlnwnt of aitlcidaMon, Bil^ 
ences In this i^pect give rise to the monotonoui 
drawl of one dirtriet, the angry, i|uerulou* l^w 
of another, the singsong of a tMm, #te. 

So long as dialectic varieti^ of tenfUBfc wma 
looked upon indlscriintnately as c^rruptioiit mad 
barbarisms, they were natliiwi by scaonl* wily 
that such corruptions might be avoided. A more 
rational philoli^, without trenching v^m 
rules of good writing, considers tliem esswW 
parts of tee speech of a people, and a kiiowl«%e 
of teem nee^fcsary to any thorough Investigation 
of the genius of that speech. It is obvious tWt 
dialect is entirely a reMim term, and that 
what we call hy that name in one cwaneetlon 
we may call a language in another connection. 
Thus, Cireek. Sanskrit, and I^tin may be called 
sister dialects of that primitive language from 
which it 18 held that they, as well as the other 
membi^rs of the Indo^GIcrroanic family, branched 
off. (St»e Isoo-Oekmakic I^anoxiaoks. ) Oreek 
spoken of hy itself, however, is a language, and 
Ionic, lh>nc, Attic, etc., are dialects of it. The 
same hold* good with the other*. In practice, 
however nearly related the K|ipeeh of two people 
may Iw*, w*e do not apply the term “diahrt*'* 
unless the pec^les are tiuitually Intelligible and 
have a common literary standard. 

For several centuries eolleeticms of dialectic 
words have been made, but it is only within re- 
cent years that the subject has been studied 
Hcientifieally and with reference to the exact 
sounds of diahvtie words. The last stage in 
the study of the English dialect* is marked 
by the publication of J, Wright’s iCngluth Dia- 
lect Dwtionary (Tendon, 1898 et aeq.), and 
Hngiuih Dialect (Irammar (Oxford, 1906), 
which comprise the dialwta of England, of 
the Slietland and Orkney islands, and of those 
parts of *Seotland, Ireland, and Wales where 
English is habitually ajwken. Skeat’s Enghsk 
Lhalects fmm the Eighth Century to the Prm- 
ent Day (Cambridge, Ifllll, Joyce’s English as 
we flpcak tf tn Ireland (London, 1010), and 
Sparke'ft Bibliography of the lhaloei Literature 
of Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Lanmshtre 
(Kendal, 1907) are also worthy of note. A 
list of the most important glossaries and gram* 
mars of the English dialects is given in Paul, 
Oryndnss der germamsohm Philologm (Htraas- 
burg, 19(K)-()9), and a shorter list may be biund 
in Itonnenachcin, Best Literature (lA>ndon, 
lH9o). A study of the American dialects is 
being conducted by the Ameriean Dialect Ro- 
eicty, the results of which are appearing in the 
Dialect Notes (Norwood, Maas,, 1800 et s#q,). 
The investigation, of the German dialects is 
summarized in Paul’s CrundHss, and in Keis’s 
Die deutschm^ Mundartm (Berlin, 1012), Of 
the Scandinavian languages the Swedish has 
l>een mmst carefully studied in this respect, 
several Journals living devoted to the subject. 
For tee dialeete of the Eonmnee tonguages, con- 
sult Ordber, Crundriss *der temammhm Phi- 
lologie, vol. i (Strassburg, 19O4'-06), and Gil- 
li^ron and Edinont’a Atlm Imguiatiqm de la 
Pranm (Paris, 10^-12). Oonsiilfc also the 
Bthlioth^gm de dialmtologw romam ( Hamburg, 
1012 rt a periodical devoted to this auo- 

l«s»t. For Italian, eoniult Monad’s Creetmmmt 
Daltma dei primi necoU (B vd*., Turin, 1013). 
For tee Greek dialeetei M^ister, Die grieeUsehm 
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immi H^mann* Die 

gtieekUmh^ Dmlek^ ; 

Bnij^b, drecfc DmlmtB (Oxford, Th^b, 

d«r g^ehimhm DMekte (Heidel- 
berg, IWH B«ek% intrwimetwn to the 
of &rmk DwAmte (Bostoiiy 1910) . For 
the Itolie dial^s, consult Ccuiway, lUAw Die- 
Imts (C^ford, 1900). Bm AMimiCASiSMS; Enq- 
UM Lawouagkj and articles on cdher languagi^. 

WL'MALMtynC (Lat. dialecticue, Ok. hiaXeK- 
Tttch, dmlekttkoe, from 3t4X«KT«f, dmlektoe, dis- 
course, dialc^e). A philowxphie term that was 
probably first used by Plato to designate the 
Bocratic method of taking up some eoneeption 
and showing the inad^uacy of popular views 
concerning it, by denting about their deficien- 
cies and inconsisteneles ; hence the name given 
it. Aristotle used “dialectic” in the sense of 
probable reasoning. After this, ‘‘dialectic” 
came to imply a sort of word fence, the. art of 
so using the forms of ri^soning as to confound 
your opponent and “make the worse appear 
the betbET cau^.” Kant used the term to desig- 
nate that part of his Crtitgue of Pure Reason 
which exposes the fallacies into which one falls 
who tries in knowledge to transcend the limits 
of experience. Hegel restored the word to its 
oriipnal Bocratic meaning, and called his sys- 
tem dialectical, meaning thereby tliat it sought 
to show the insufficieney of the conceptions in. 
ordinary um*, and to discover the missing eie- 
menba,~^hc process of letting each con^ption 
develop its antithesis and tlien later with its 
antithesis into a synth^is which harmonizes 
the two. Tliaiectic is sometimes used as syn- 
onymous with logic. 

BIALIAOE, d!'al-llj (Nco-Lat., from Gk. 
iiakXay^, diallagS, interchange, from dcaXXdcroct*', 
diatfaseem, to interchange, from ltd, dto, 
through 4“ dXXdUro-fte, aliassein, to change). A 
thin mliabnl or lamellar variety of pyroxene of 
a gretm to brown color. It is seldom found 
crystalliz^, but usually masHive,* with a pearly 
lustre. Its composition is similar to that of 
diapmde (calcium ma^eaium silicate), but it 
sometimes contains alumina, when it should 
properly be classed with augite. By some au- 
thoritim it is believed to be an altered augite. 
It is widely distributed, and is found in the 
early rodks. Certain varieties, especially those 
poiwessing a characteristic lustre, have been cut 
and polished. The name “diallage” Is also ap- 
plied to the mineral enatotife and its ferriferous 
variety hrmisite, 

Dt^AJiO&UM (Lat. diatogus^ Ok. ltdXoyoj, 
diatogoSf speech, from ltd, d<«, through, across 
-b Xlyoj, logos, speech, from X^tj', legHn^ to 
speak). A conversation between two or more 
persons, implying, however, greater unity of 
subject and formality than an ordinary con- 
veiuation. The Socratic dialt^ue is a conversa- 
tion in the form of question and answer, so 
contrived that tlie pemou questioned is led 
hlm^lf, to all appearances, to originate the 
ideas the questioner wishes to hring before him. 
Ihe dSal^ues of Plato gsre philcKS^hiosl dramas, 
in which the Socratic methc^ or investigation 
is brim^ht to bear upon speculativa subjects. 
Amo^ the ancients the dialogue was a favor- 
ite fcaim for didactic litorature. Aristotle «m- 
loyefi it, but In less dramatic form than Plato j 
e himself always playod far Hie larger rfile in 
tte conversation. HeracHdes (q.v.) iatrmiuced 
as the drmmatm permnm famous men of a 
gme time. Cicero c<»iiamly <i«»e the Aiis- 


totoliim. diali^e fiwm for Ms pMo^MoiI 
works; Me Lmlim (He Amimtm) aiM Ms Cato 
Maior {Be Bmtmtute) a^ rather Heraclidi^nu 
Lucian employs the dialogic for purpoass ap- 
primching those of the drama. One of Tacitom* 
works was entitled Dialogm ie Oraiaribrns, Of 
the more eminent modern writers in this form, 
we may mention Erasmus in Latin; Hutton, 
Lessing, Herder, Widand, and SeheUing amoc^' 
the Germans; Petrarch, Maechiavelli, Ta^o, and 
Galileo in Italy; Peneloa, Fontanelle, and Vol- 
taire in France; VaM4s and CarduccM in 
Spain; ami Berkeley, Hurd, and Harris in E^- 
land. Landor’s Imaginary Conversations also 
are a happy eCFort of this kind. When dialogue 
is combined with action, we have the drama. 
On the ancient dialogue, consult: Heid, edi- 
tion of the Academiea of Cicero, p. 25 (London, 
1885); Hirzel, Her Dialog (Leipzig, 1895); 
Christ, Geschrekte der grtecHschen LtUeratur, 
vol. i, pp. 621 (5th ed., Munich, 1908). 

BXALO0TTE OF DEATH. A religious work 
by William Bullein, WTitten and published dur- 
ing the London Plague (1664-65). 

DI'AMACKNETISM (from Gk. lid, 
through 4 ftd'ivyfi, magn^s, magnet, from Mdy- 
iojf, Magnus, Magnesian, from Maypyala^ Mag- 
n€sta, a city of Thessaly, in Greece, where mag- 
n^ic stones abounded). A name given certain 
magnetic phenomena observed in the case of 
bismuth and some other substances. If a small 
piece of bismuth is brought near one pole of a 
strong magnet, it will be seen to be repelled. 
This is owing to two things: (1) the mag- 
netic field at the end of the magnet is not uni- 
form, being strong near the magnet and feeble 
at a distance;’ (2) the surrounding medium 
is air. If the field of magnetic force were uni- 
form, there would be neitlier repulsion nor at- 
traction, the piece of bismuth would simply 
turn and take up a definite position. Further, 
Faraday has shown that the question of at- 
traction or repulsion depends not on the body 
itself, but on its magnetic properties with ref- 
erence to those of the surrounding mediums. 
(See Magnetism.) Faraday showed that the 
following substances and a few others were dia- 
magnetic when placed in air: bismuth, anti- 
mony, tin, zinc, cadmium, mercury, silver, 
copper, gold, lead, sulphur, sugar, wo^, water, 
alcohol. 

D IAM A N TE, d§'&-man'tfi, Juan Baittista 
(fl. last half of the seventeenth century). A 
Spanish dramatist. He was born in Madrid, 
but at what date we do not know; 1626, 1630, 
and 1640 all have been suggested with queries, 
probability pointing to e.l630. In his native 
city about one-half of the 50 plays written bv 
him and still extant were pnblished in book 
form (2 vols., 1670 and 1079). His earliest 
surviving work is the tragedy entitled El hon- 
radoT de su padre U058), a free renderii^ of 
Corneille’s €%d. Among the other piwes at- 
tributed to him La fmdm de Toledo has probably 
enjo^ the gr^tost popularity, but mc«iern 
scholarship deprives him of the chief credit 
concerning this play by showing that it js 
pr(bablv only a slight reworking of Mira de 
Meseuan La dmgraciada Saguel, with a differ- 
ent nanse. He was a knight of St. John of 
Jerusalem and pribably, like CalderOn, Lope de 
Vega, and m'eral otlier w?lebrated p^ta, ^pent 
the closing years of his life in the midst M Ms 
brotharho^. The date of his death is nM 
known, but w« have no mention of Mm as a 
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livi^ muthar alter 168*. C^iMt H, A, 
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Im trm9 04rf <ib^ ISIS) *, and 
ter f«Mr ©f Dmntante’e plays, xlix of tiie 
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i>XA]CA:inmA^ An ^is* 

©opal city in tfce Stete of Mlaaa Qcraca, BraaU, 
situated 146 noitlieast of Ouro Preto and 
3710 feet abore sea level (Hap: Biraall, J 7). 
It he® an episcopal ^minary and numerous 
public buildi]%s. It is the centre of a dia- 
mond-producing district, and has diamond-cut- 
ting and gdidsmiths’ ^tablishmente, as well as 
cotton and leather manufactures, and a trade 
in diamonds amounting alnaost to $I,000,(X)0 
annually. Diamantina was founded in 1760. 
It formerly bore the name Tejuco. P<^., 1800, 
17.980; 190$, eat., 14,0(W. 

BZ'AJCli^^^lA. A genus ot elapine venomous 
snakes of Australia. See Gsay Snake. 

1>IAJC^1^£K (Lat. d%ametroSf from Gk. 8«4- 
acTjtws, diameter, from did, dia, through -f- 
fdrpcpj mctroHf measure). A diameter of a 
conic section (q.v.) is any chord which con- 
nects the points of contact of parallel tan^nts. 
In the circle, ellipse, and hyperbola all diam" 
eters pans through the centre (see ClTBVE) and 
are bisected by it. Gnly the circle has all 
diameters equal, and each bisects the chords 
perpendicular to it. In the ellipse only the di- 
ameters called the minor and major axis bisect 
the chords perpendicular to them. In the par- 
abola all diameters are parallel to the axis, 
(For conjugate diameters, see (Ton jugate.) 
Ortain solid bodies also have diameters. In 
the sphere and the ellipsoid th4 lines passing 
through the centre arc called diameters and 
are bisected bv the centre. See Axis. 

DI'AJCOND (OF., Fr. diamant. It., Sp, dia- 
mante, from I-at. adamm, adamant, diamond, 
from Gk. aHfw-s, adamas, adamant, from 4, a 
priv. -f- Bftfiiy, dutnou, Skt. item, to subdue), A 
precious stone composed of pure carbon, remark- 
able for hardness, lustre, and flash of color. It 
crystallizes in the isometric system, usually in 
octahedrons, or in combinations of several forms, 
including the octahedron, cube, rhombic dode- 
cahedron, trisoctahedron, and hexoctah^ron ; the 
faces and edges of the crystals frequently are 
curbed. It has a very perfect cleavage by which 
the primary form of the octahedron may be 
derived. The diamond is not acted upon by 
acids or alkalis*, but if heated to a high tem- 
perature in the presence of oxygen it bums to 
carbon dioxide. Its brilliant lustre and display 
of prismatic colors are due to the property of 
refracting and dispersing the light rays, a prop- 
i*rtv in the high€*t d^ree by color- 

less sttm^. The apeeiflc gravity of the diamond 
is 3,62; ite hardness, which is assumed to lie 
10 on the mineral scale, exceeds that of any 
other known substance. By friction it becomes 
ohosphofaM^nt and pimiiively electri^ The dia- 
mond h^ a great variety of nirtural coloruigs; 
white, yellow, and brown specimens are 
in^t common, but pure white and flu© shades 
of biwn and vellow are quite mre and com- 
mand hi# pricM. Bed in rich, d««p tinte is 
^hapslte prized of all c^ors. white 
Md are iil«> highly valued owi^ to tteir 

b^u^ mA raritv. The amorptems sterl^ay 
to diamond, known as «bort” or ‘car- 

bonado,” which is unsuitedile for ^nm, is ex- 
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tunn^i^ pro^tt^ng, * « 

Brarillm iMln^ In wm JpBfti 

chiefly in tedin mSk mmmm* In 
have be@a opined ^sr Xida^ mm 

Brilari In lisulm mmt Hi^ur# in 

the Central Fwimmi and $k Fanwib la 
dglkhand. 1%^ temoita was a mi^et 

in Hadras Brwldency wh«n the dimmds 
were collected from the minm^ ¥mvmt^ the 
diamond-iniBing tndurtry gave ^ploynmnt te a 
large number of people, bi^ owl^ to the 
^ exhaustion of the dep^its and the nude 
methods of working, it has steadily doriii^. 
The diamond mines of Borneo wM# suppty 
about 3000 carats annually, am loeati^ in me 
western part of the island near Poatianak. 
Brariltan diamonds come fiom a small distriet 
within the states of Bahia, MlnM G«ra^. Goyui, 
and Matte Grosso, being found for the m«rt 
part In placers. Biamantiua, and 

Abaete in Minas Gerais are the principal loaidl- 
ties for gem stemes, and Lenfc^, Bineorfl, and 
Santo Ignacio for oirbonados. The alluvial 
deposits consist of water-worn quartz p^Mos, 
and ferruginous clay, carrying rutile, hematite, 
ilmenite, and other minerals besides the dia- 
monds. In one locality (Bag^gem) the stonm 
are found in a weathered, decomposed phyllite; 
they are also known to occur elsewhere in con- 
glomerate. The total output of the Brasilian 
mine* up to the year 1899 has been estimated 
by one authority at 13,166,606 carats. The 
most valuable specimen from this source Is the 
“Southern Star, found iu 1854, which weighed 
254 carats in the rough and 124 carats after 
cutting. 

The South African diamond fields yield about 
98 per cent of the total product. Their dis- 
covery in 1867 came from the purchase of a 
stone that had Wen picked up by the children 
of a Boer farmer, and which was subsequently 
sold in Paris for 12600. The diamonds are 
found in both river diggings and dry diggings. 
River diggings <K!Cur along the Vaal River from 
Potchefstroom down to the confluence with the 
Orange and up the latter river as fp as Hope- 
town. Mining is conducted in a similar man- 
ner to gold washing, the operations usuatty 
being on a limited scale, Tlie dry digi^ngi ar© 
in Griqnaland West, on the borders of the 
Oran^ River Colony, about 640 mites north- 
cast of Ckipe Town. They comprli# a number 
of small areas of circular or oval form, rang- 
ing in diameter up to % of a mile. Tb*^ are 
work«l by a single company, the De Bwr# Cwa* 
soUdated Mines, jblmiteci tte mines are ofwied 
on a large scale and yield enormous proftte. It 
is, stated that the output from 1867 to 1897 
was over 33,<W6,0M carate. or about 7% tens, 
valued after cutting at $450,(XW,WW, t^ite 
recently another diamond field has op^ed 
in Transvaal, srt»r Pretoria. The largest mine 
is the Premier, which has been proved to )» 
very rich. The South African diammids t» the 
a^rage do not ^ual the Bmrilian for purity, 
although some of the wwt valuable stmies, re- 
marble far quality as wett as for site, have 
been f<miid in ihete roin^ Other countries 
wb«w diaiMnds are known to occur are the 
tlnltdl Stat^, British Guiana, Russia, Chinn, 
Bunmtra, and Australia. In the Uiiitel ttates 
there are no deposlte, so far as dlscawmvd, of 
suMcimt value to wan'ant mining ^eratfmis, 
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1^ It shows fivo el^vi^ liliwes, to-' 

Bic^ting that it is only a iporiion ol a huge 
crystal. The ^Iw is looted to he the purest 
of any of the laige stoaes. Its emlue has beeu 
^imaied at from to ^,0M.0QB. 

This diamond wms puirhased hy an Ehtglish 
syndicate and h^n eut into nine stoi^ 
which w®re pmented in 1908 to King Edward 
yil to he plai!«d among the English erown 
Jewels. The larj^t of thei«, a j^ndent*thaped 
hTillisnt weighing 510% carats, is mounted in 
a remoraWe setting in the «?eptre. It is known 
as Cullman I. The second largest stone, CuBi- 
nan II, weighs 309 carats and is mounted 
in the crown of England. 

Blamcmd Outtimg. The art of diamond cut- 
ting was not developed until the middle of the 
fifteenth century, although crude methods of 
polishing were in use long before that time. 
About 1470 a guild of lapidaries was estab- 
lished at Bruges, under the dilution of Louis 
de Berquem, who is thought to have lieen the 
first to devise a regul*^’'’ plan, for the arrange- 
ment of facets so as to increase the color effects 
in ^ms. Other guilds were soon founded in 
Antwerp and Amsterdam, and these cities rap- 
idly gained preeminence in the induatry^ — a 
position th^ still maintain. 

In diamond cutting the operations are per- 
formed with the single object of producing the 
most valuable gem from a crude stone. The 
apparatus used is simple, but its manipulation 
requires both skill and experience. In the first 
place the stone must be examined carefully to 
determine its shape, color, and the possible pres- 




of flaws, as fe^ur^ will guvep the 
opmwticm of cattiim. If the shape is sudi that 
itf turned; he reduciS r^dily to eme of the usimi 
lonns, the rtone may be divide into 
more imrte W ti^ng advantage si the satwal 
The dianwnd is cero^ted to a w<^cn 
holder, and a steel Wade is applied in a diiee- 
patoBW to an octeiliwiral A sharp 


Mbw up«ft m Mr ^ Is 

to ^ 1%e ptesMls 

fhnsdaagl hr^pi out ^ Two team 

ilimee, fixed at the of hWd^ MM m 
eith^ hi^ of toe op^tor, who pw^te to«» 
against mth ollmr, at toe asme ttou 

a rubbing iiMfclcm. The w^rt away #w 

surfaces gradually until toey ^tneide In p^^i 
to two of the fae^ The ibwawnds ate IMa 
temented in new pteitions, and toe q^ratiw te 
eontinued. Ihe waste partite of dust are tol- 
lected and used in the final pioew of ^llihlnf* 
For this the appaiwtos consii^ of a small dMk 
of spongy amt-irmi, tuffiing on a verttoiyi 
at a speed of 2000 to 3000 rcvolutloiis per min- 
ute* ihe stone, imbedded in toe a^ of a me- 
tallic (!te.d-tinl cone, is held by a mmp agidnst 
the surface of the disk* which i» smmred fiwwt 
time to time with a mlxtare of olive oil and dia- 
ntrnid dust. This c^eratioii require constant at- 
tention, as the stone may hs permawmtly dam- 
aged by overheating. 

Of the several forms In which diamonds are 
cut, the hriliiant is the favorite. It is derived 
from the fundamental wtahedron and r«H|ulte«, 
when perfect, 5$ facets. In the middle is an oc- 
tagonal facet called the **table*” which it iilf- 
rounded by 32 smaller facets, reaching to the 
line of Union (girdle) bt tween the upWCT airf 
lower portions. On the lower portimi tnute ate 
24 facets symmetrically arranged around tho 
“culet.” The row; form is used for thin stones* 
It consists of a number of triangular facets, the 
apices of which meet in the crown, and whose 
bast's are supported hy a second row of facete 
extending to the girdle* The lower part is per- 
fwtly flat. In the bnolette the steme is cut into 
triangular facets, but the form Is pear-shaped 
and there is no girdle. 

Bibliography. Kun*, 0em4 and Predom 
fftones (New York. 1900) ; Rtreeter, Predona 
fitonea and (hema <I*ondon, 1894); id.. The 
Great IHammda of the World (ih., 1882); 
Church, Preeione Atones (ib., 1883) ; Batter* 
Edelateinkunde (I/eipsig. 1896) ; Cattelle, Pte- 
ctotts ft tones (Fhilaticlphitt, 1903) ; De Latmay, 
Lea diamanta da Cap ( Paris, 1897 ) ; Beaumont, 
Report on a Journey to the Biamond Fields of 
Mvmn Geraea (Wndon, 1899) ; Claremont, “Tho 
Cutting and Polishing of Frteioo* Stciiite,” The 
Mineral Industry, voT. viii (New York, 19W) ; 
Williams, Diamond Mines of doutk Afriea (2 
vols., New York, new ed., 1995) ; Herliert Smith, 
Oem-Stones (London, 1913). Consult nlm Clare- 
mont, in The Mineral Industry, v<d. vil <N«r 
York, 18ti9). See Okms; Cxwkjx, 

Cam. See Cape 

DUlMOKD-BACK. See TmmAmv. 

DTAMONB WMMStM* The mvmou name 
of a South American weevil {Mmirnua 
alia), m named because ol ite brilllani colora- 
tion. It is an Inch or more in length, with a 
black surfate covered with punctures lifi«d with 
oval scales that r^tet such a brilUant gfwm 
that the entire elytra appear gr^n instead of 
black. The c<te chan^ with varylna reflcctiM 
light and is purely ^tteal and not due at all 
to any pigmmit. 

t irAMo KB (so telled from toe su- 

iter marks on to© plumage) . A small Instettv^ 
roua bird «f the Awfaralisn genus Pardohtmt of 
uneertedn affinittes, but allied to to« h<m^ 
sutomrs (q.v.) and 1^ some plated In the 
DIcsMdtt* (See Brcjetna) . The eommo^t 
mm is weB-known Pardoloius apms, *lt 
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woiiM te in vmin/’' mjii Wbiselwright, in Smh 
Wamdermp$ (l^doa, IftSS), “to alti^|»t to do 
Jurt;i£» . . , to the Ttried imd beautiful plum^ 
of ttit btindnoBie little Wrd. The jg^aeral color 
i« gray and white, bat and ipan^ed 

aU mm with rad, yellow, orange, and bli^k, and 
the tail cw^te dark red." It is migratory, fre- 
qnento In iommer the opNgn gum foreste of somth- 
em Auitralia, eroecially about tAe b<meysuckles 
and other tree flowers; has a load, sweet csdl 
a^; and Itr^s in holes in old l(^ and flome> 
tlm^ in the groand. Ck>iisult Campbell, Treats 
un4 K§§n of Austr€dkm Birds < Sheffield, 19(H)). 

HXAlCOin) CITTTEHS, ^ DiaMonn; Laf- 

lOABY WOBK. 

BXAICOHI) Hl^EliACI^ Tas Affaib or 

TES. A celebrated scandal involving tbe royal 
family of France in the years preceding the out- 
break of the French Eevolution. The aflfair has 
remained a ptmling incident in the history of 
the French eoiirt, in ^ite of time and a fairly 
generous literature. It revolvea about a mag- 
niftcent collar of diamonds which Messrs. 
Boehm^r and Bassange, jewelers to the French 
court, had brought t<^^her at vast expense for 
Madam# du Barry, mistress of Louis XV. The 
King, howeeer, died before the necklace was com- 
pleted. Towards the end of 1784 Boehmer and 
Bassange attempted to induce Marie Antoinette 
to purchase the necklace, through the efforts of 
an intermediary, a certain Oountess Lamotte- 
Valois, a friend of the Queen. For some time 
before this the Countess had been acting as the 
agent in a remarkable intrigue revolving about 
Cardinal Koban, Grand Almoner of France and 
Bishop of Strasd^urg, who, previous to 1774, had 
b(«n Ambassador at Vienna and bad been re- 
called in disgrace. Hoping to regain power 
through the favor of the Queen, this good-natured 
libertine, generous, vain, and easily imposed 
upon, fell a victim to the cunning of the Count- 
ess, who persuaded him that Marie Antoinette 
was inclined to look with favor upon him. A 
remarkable correspondence ensued, in which 
Rohan’s hopes were fed by letters purporting to 
come from the Queen, but in realitv written by 
tbe Count^s- In dulv. 1784, the Cardinal was 
nu^e to believe that the (Jueen had consented to 
give him a private audience, A woman of the 
streeto, a i^rtain Mademoiselle Oliva, in form 
and general cast of hmturcs remarkably re- 
sembling Marie Antoinette, was hired to im- 
personate the Queem. A brief interview in the 
park of Versaill^ at midnight served to keep 
up the pirate’s ardor, and his gratitude showed 
it'^elf in substantial favors to the Countess. 

When Boehmer amd Bassange sought her serv- 
iees with the Queen, the (tountess probably con- 
ceived the idea of uniting the two enterprises 
into one profitable underteking. In January, 
178S, she informed Bassange that the Queen wiw 
willing to purchai^ the collar, but she made it a 
omidiWon wat the negotiations must be carried 
on through a tiiird person. Rohan was desig- 
nated as the <me from whom the jewelers were 
to teke their sureties m to paynmnt. The Car- 
dinal, who had been persuaded that his serriises 
in tbe matter would insure his auct^s with the 
(^een, to py 1,80), 000 Ilvres for the 

»«c4^la<» In four CnstaJWffiati, banning with 
Aupt^ 1. On January M" Oie Jewmerm signed a 
contract of mile, «id on the Slat the Instrumest 
was returMd to tMm aign^ **Marie Antouiette 
de France,’* TkU m gmiei^lly hroi^t forward 
as a proof ag^nst the genuinen^ m the signa- 


ture, iiuisiaiich @M the Queen was accustomed to 
sign herself “Mterie Antoluetto d’Autriche.** On 
February 1, at Vmmill^, in fhe pr^miee of 
Rohan, the Oountois dedtvared a c^mtain- 

ifig the nedkla^ to Besclaux, an attendant of the 
Qumi, after Ihe smallmr and pendante 

had hemi removed for tto purp<^ of s^urtog the 
mon^ necessaiy for the jisyinmit of the first in- 
stallment. This is the version given by the Count- 
ess in her Memoirs and is .aeo^ted by Michelet. 
Whether the account be true or f^se, nothing 
more was ever s^n of the collar as a whole. The 
failure of Rohan to pay on Ai]gust 1 led the 
jewelers to complain to Breteuil, Minister of 
Poli<», who, as an enemy of Rohan, rejoiced ex- 
-ceedingly and informed the Queen of the scan- 
dalous reports which were being circulate in 
Paris concerning the Cardin^ and herself. The 
affair was quickly brought to the notice of the 
King, upon whom it produced an extremely {min- 
ful impression. Cn August 15, Ascension Day, 
the Cardinal Rohan, in rail pontifical robes, was 
arrested in the midst of the court and sent to 
the Bastille. The Count^s was arrested three 
days later, and this was followed by the impris- 
onment of the wonder-working magician Cagli- 
ostro (q.v,), who had been Rohan’s chief adviser 
in the affair, as well as of Lamotte’s lover. The 
Parlement of Paris was charged with the trial 
of the case, which, however, was conducted in a 
half-hearted manner, for it would seem that the 
King, fearing the odium which a full revelation 
might bring upon the Queen, prevented in a large 
measure an impartial investigation. On May 3, 
the Countess was found guilty of the theft of 
the necklace and was sentenced to be scourged, 
branded, and imprisoned for life. Her husband, 
who had succeeded in avoiding arrest, was con- 
demned to the galleys as her accomplice. Rohan 
and Cagliostro were found guilty of criminal in- 
tent, and the Cardinal was declared an innocent 
dupe. The Countess succeeded in escaping from 
prison, and took up her residence in London, 
where she died miserably in 1791. Consult 
Funek-Bretano, The Diamond Necklace (New 
York, 1901). 

DIAMOKD RATTLESNAKE. See Ratixe. 

SNAKE. 

BLAHOND SNAKE (so called from the dia- 
mond-shaped marks on its skin). 1. An Aus- 
tralian python, or rock snake (Python spilofis) , 
which was long regarded as one of the two spe- 
cies of the ^nus Mmelia, the other being the 
so-called carpet snake {Morelia variegata). The 
two are now considered varieties oi^a single 
highly variable species of true pythctf, tbe richly 
colored variety called diamond snaW being espe- 
cially abundant in Victoria, while the so-called 
carpet snake is widely scattered throughout Aus- 
tralia. It is about 6 feet long, of rather heavy 
form, and inhabits nmrly every r^on that 
offers shelter, though stony ridges supplied with 
tre^ and well watered seem to be ite favorite 
haunt. Its food consiste of small mammals, 
birds, and birds’ e^s and young, and it fre- 
quently raids the poultry yards m the farnwrs. 
Though able to bite severely when irritated, it 
m md poisonous. It makes a sort of n^t of 
diy grass or other soft materials within a hollow 
Ic^, or similar place, and lays its e^i^ in a pile, 
whidli it gm^s. Tbe colors vaiy from ^<my 
blade with bright ydlow spol% one on each s^e 
and forming an arrangement of fomige-shaped 
markings, wifih ^low and blaek, 

as in the true diamond snake, to toe greenlto. 
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2, In Tnmmnm^ a loml wmmm^ mrptxA 
(BolmepMm mperhm). S«t Dk4Tb Axmm, 
mAM0m> BTATM, T«s. D^w^, Sae 
Btati®, FtmjhAM Kijam ot. 

PI&JfOHB WiaiBZHa Sea WoMMOfG Air- 

KlVEfiSASnS. 

IHCA^A. A Roa^an identified by 

the Momms witti the Gr«^l Artemis. According 
to the cfHiiinoii myths, Artemis, m dat^hter of 
Zeus and Leto, was the twin sister of AjfmUo and 
was therefore worshiped with him at Delos, Mile- 
tus, and many otJter places. There seems good 
reason few teliming that this connection with 
Apollo is one of the later developments < 0 ! the 
worship of Artemis, It exercised in time a 
i^erM influence on literature, art, and re- 
ligton. To this aspect of Artemis belongs the 
conception of her virgin purity — a quality which 
she was suppe^^ to require strictly from* others, 
especially from her priests and priestesswis. 
From the fifth century b.c. Artemis is frequently 
identified by the poets with Selene, the moon 
goddess, ana with Hwate. The Roman Diana, it 
may be noted here, was probably originally a 
deity of the sky, of light (her name would seem 
to ^ connected with the l^itin adjective d%us, 
iieavenly, divine,’ which yields the noun diufn, 
‘heavrni/ seen in the phrase suh dio ‘under the 
skies’). Still later Artemis was connected with 
numerous foreign deities, in u'bose worship the 
Greeks thought they found kindred rites. Such 
were the Persian AnaTtis from the Dxu**, the 
Thracian Bendis. the Cretan Britoraartis or Die- 
tynna, the goddess of the Tauric Chersonese (the 
Crimea), who was worshiped with human sac- 
rifices (see IPHIGENIA. Orestes), and, ^ above all, 
the great nature goddess who was the chief deity 
of Ephesus, where her temple was the wonder 
of the world. (8«*e Diana, Tempi.e of.) In 
archaic art Artemis often appears as winged and 
grasping two lions or other wild animals, the 
so-called ‘ Persian Artemis”; but later the pre- 
vailing type is that of the huntress, with high- 
girded tunic, armed with bow and quiver, and 
sometimes grasping a deer. She also appears in 
long, flowing rob^. As Selene, she wears the 
crescent moon on her forebead. The Romans 
identified with the Greek Artemis their Italian 
goddess Diana, who was also a nature goddess. 
As Noctiluca (‘Giving Light by Night*), she had 
a shrine on the Palatine in wiiieh lights burned 
throughout the night. Her worship w'as rapidly 
HelleniEcd, but the native cult in the grove at 
Nemi (q.v.) was long preserved. The distin- 
guishing feature of this sanctuary was that the 
priest must win his position by killing his 
predecessor; as a result of this requirement this 
place was in historic tim» filled with runaway 
slaves. Consult Frazer, GoWen Bough (parts 
i~iii, 2d ed., London, 1911). This custmn was 
perhaps a survival from a time when human 
sacrifices were offers to Diana. At Nemi 
was woiahi^l together vrith a deity called Vir- 
bins, who wa« identified with Hippolytus (q.v.), 
the son of Theseus, , . * j 

The worship of Diana was early transferr^ 
from Latium to Rome; her gr^t temple ou the 
Av^tine was built, so tradition said, by tte 
Latins ai^ tlm Romans eonlointly. For the 
«win««tBd with this temple and for 
the in which Diima was held 

by the plebemns at Rome, «rasult Fowler, Moman 
(L<md<w, 1890). 


irf this guMtai Is 

devffid uni^, aM th«f« is much in ^e 
and cults which union u^r s 

mo® naum of mri^aally diwarw toad dWnlllw, 
Evtm the Gre^ na^ is imesplain^. In 
many pha^ ol ho- cult Artemis appears m a 
nature Ilt4d^, as bringinf fruitfttliiMHi, imd m 
worsbt|3^ on mounhsins and in meswiows or 
sacred groves, or even m eonnected wi^ 
swamps and stromis or with hm^mdry. More 
prominent in the litowture and art Is the mm* 
ception of Artemis as ruler and guardiatt of ^ 
animal world, not nwrely of bow, wd 
other wild creatures, but also of domestic eatGe, 
for the bull is on© of her choaoi vietimt, and the 
bucolic poetry of the shepherds is Miid to have 
arisen at her festiiuls, Artemis («®«i©ti»«t 
directly identified with Eileithyia ) was sup|Hwed 
to protect women in childbirth; sb© ali» walked 
over Gie growth of children. To her they offers 
their hair on attaining maturity, wid to her 
maidens, before marring, dedicated their t^s, 
dolls, and garments. But Artemis dmm not 
always appear as the friendly deity. She is alao 
a goddess of death, especially in the esase of 
women, whom she slays with tier gentle arrows 
as Apollo does men.* In this aspect ahe de- 
manded human sacrifices, and there are numer- 
ous traces of such l>loody rites in such Greek 
legends ns that of Iphigcnia and in later 
htdism. 8c‘e BliAluiostA; Mvtk; MtTKOMJGy. 
Consult: Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, vcd. 
ii (Oxford, 1896) ; Fairbanks, Ormk Reliffim 
(New York, 1010); Wissowa, Heligitm und 
Kultus drr Homer (2d ed., Munich, 1012). 

DIAHA, Temfueof. A magnifloent structure 
at Ephesus, built at the public charge and re- 
gardAi as one of the seven wonders of the world. 
?>om the eighth century B.c. the sit© was the 
s<®t of the worship of the Asiatic nature god- 
dess, whom the Greeks identified with Artemis 
(see Diana); legend told of many temples 
burned before the p’phesians, at the close of the 
seienlh or the beginning of the sixth century 
B.C., began the erection of a series of famous tem- 
ples to Artemis. Of the first of these Chersl- 
phron, of Cnosus, was the chief archih^t, and the 
work was continued by his son Metage»<’«, In 
the time of Creesus (q.V.) a much larger tmple, 
kncjwn now as the Archaie Temple or the Crmstts 
Temple, was begun (e,550 B.C.). This temple, 
was laid bare by Wood in 1869-74. (^e below.) 
It seems to have had two roivs of eight columns 
across the front and the riar. and two rows of 
20 columns on each side (in this statement the 
wrner columns have been counted twloe). Ac- 
(ording to Pliny, 120 years elapsed before it 
was completed, but this statement has been chal- 
lenged, on the ground that the sculptural bones 
of the columns and the frieze ana comic© be- 
long to the same era, the time of King Crewus, 
who contributid largely to th© building. This 
temple was burned in 3»6 B.C. by a ^rtain He- 
rostratus, irho wished to immortaliz© himself; 
tb© myth mongers asserted that the fire occurr^fl 
on the night when Alexander the Great was 
bom. The fire seems to have destroyed only a 
part of the temple, and its wconstruciion was at 
once bc^n, under the direction of Dlnoerates 
(q,v.). It was this structure that came to be 
regarded as am of the wonders of the world; 
its columns, of grent diameter, were over 60 f^ 
high. This temple, known as the Hellenistic 
Temple, seems to have been plunderdi and 
baps Imm^ by the Goths in 262 A.O. Th© 
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/iMfil# was, he/wa^^f l^^d till 

rhaotoias by m tbe pa^ 

€mpl«s. Ite w^ to«n iwed *a the baila- 
ng ol & great cathedral of St, doha on a hill 

tear%. Of th®^ rt^ractnrei, wune r«miis8 

ouBd W J, T, Wood, who eondiwtid ex^avatiotti 
fct EpheffBS from 1803 to 1874, thoi^h not tin 
31, 18«», was the tone site determined, 
a 1004-05 D. O. H<^arth, under ^mmiseion 
rom the British Museum, r^xaimned the eite. 
I^neath Wcm^’s earliest teoafle he found re* 
nains of thr^ eaorlier lArin^ and a iiA array 
rf t^erings belonging to the earh^t sanctuary ; 
,he»e c^erin^, which included many fine obje^s 
>f Hellenic workmanship, among them the earli* 
•st-known coins of electram (q.r.), prove that 
here was a sanctuary on this site long before 
he time of Ormsus. Sculptures and fragments 
)f tibe arehiteotare of the various temples are 
low in the British Museum; so too is part of 
he treasure found 1^ Hc^arth. In the temple 
were many fine works of art, e-g., stahaes of Am- 
m>m by Phidias, Polyclitus, Oresilas, and Phrad* 
mon, and a painting by Apelles which repre- 
lent^ Alexander the Great as holding a thun* 
ierbolt. The temple also had a famous right 
of asylum, which continued down at least to the 
days of Tiberius. Consult : Wood, DiscoocHes at 
Bphrms ildm^on, 1877) ; Ferguson, “The Temple 
of Diana at Ephesus,” in TransacUom of Royal 
Imtitute of British Architects (ib., 1883) ; Mur- 
ray, **f4culpturcd Columns of the Temple of 
Diana at Ephesus,” in Journal of the Royal 
IiMtitute of Brxt^sh Archtecis (ib., 1805); 
Boptfth, Rspcamtions at Ephesus: The Archaic 
ArteMfsia (2 vols., ib. 1008). 

DIANA ENAMOBADA, d^rnk a'n&-md* 
rk'ni (Hp., Enamored Diana). An extremely 
popular pastt^ral romance, by Jorge de Monte- 
mayor, first printed at Valencia in 1542, left 
incomplete, and finished in 1584 by Antonio 
Perer, of Saiamaiiea. 

DIANA MONKEY. A well-known monkey 
{Cereopithei^St of hamopygOt dtana) of the west 
coast of Africa, which takes its name from a 
crescent of upstanding white hair on the fore- 
head. Its general color is black, with the ridge 
of the hack and the rump bay color, sharply de- 
fined and strikingly set off by the pure white of 
«dl the fore parts, including a long beard. Like 
its eongencr, Die Mona monkey, this guenon 
(q.v.) is gentle and easily tamed when young, 
but it is rarelv setm in menageries on account of 
ita delicacy, * Plate of Monkeys of the 
Oi.n Wow,©. 

DIANE DE EBANCaS, do frfiNs, 

l>t?ciiKSSE »« Montmortkncy kt u’AngouiJime 
(1638-1610). A French lady, bom in Piedmont. 
Her father was Henry II of France and her 
mother, Pillipa Dwea, a lo-w-born Piedmontese 
of great lieauty, whom he met during the cam- 
paign in Italy (1587). Diane was ^ueated in 
France and aolemuly legitimatired and alw^s 
afterward signed herself Diane de France^ She 
was the favorite daughter of her father and was 
married with mueh pomp to Orario Farnese, Due 
de Castro, meomd son of the Duke of Parma 
( 1553), Six months later this prinee was killed 
hj the Spani^ at H^in, Four years afterward 
Diane was married to Francis de Montmorency. 
Upon his daath she declined to enter again into 
matrimemy and turned her attention to pious 
deeds and the d^icate rMe of mediator in the 
dlff^ene^ Imtweea the merohers of her family. 
Thus she brought about the important retxaidu- 


atum irf Haaiy IH with B^ry of Navarre, Ifcf 
gentlmie^ and real gocMne^ in a tinm m em* 
nipt^ made her honored by a!L She is cme of 
the i^^st ^^dile %ur©i in P®”«d of 
French hisl^. . ' 

DIANE DE FOinEBS, d6W de pwa*^a' 
(1400-1560). Duchess of VrtmittiMaa and mia- 
tress of Henry II of France. When but 13 y^rs 
of age, idle married to the Count ai Mau- 
levrier, Grand Seneschal of Kormandy, by whom 
she had two daughters. She was a widow at 
32, and some seven years later beeame the mis- 
tress of Henry (then dauphin), who was but 
18 years old. At that time the Bucher 
d'Etampes was the favorite of Francis I, and 
the two women ruled the court; but when H^ry 
became Kin^, Diane was the real ruler and at 
once sattt her rival into exile. Notwithstandi^ 
the beauty and the rights of his wife, Catharine 
de’ Medici, Henry was controlled by Diane dur- 
ing his whole reign. At the death of Henry, 
however, Catharine de' Medici recovered h®r po- 
sition and pursued her rival with considerable 
vindictiveness. Diane retired into obscurity, and 
died in 1566. 

DtANIUM. SeeDENlA. 

DIANO MABINA, d6-a'n5 m&-r6'nk. A win- 
ter resort, on the Ligurian Sea, in the Province 
of Porto Maurizio, northwest Italy, 20 miles 
east of San Remo and Just adjoining the Rivi- 
era (Map; Italy, C 4). It was partly destroyed 
by the earthquake of February, 1887, but hM 
since been rebuilt. Its chief trade is in olive oil 
Pop. (commune), 1901, 1859; 1911, 1929. 

DIANOBA^ de'a-nO'rS. The wife of Gilbert© 
in the fifth story of the tenth day in Boccaccio's 
Demmeron. Tiie story is the source of Chaucer's 
Franklyn's Tale. 

DIAN^BUS. See Cabnation; Pink. 
DI’APA^ON (Lat., octave, from Ok. 8ia- 
noffup, diapasdn, through all, sc. xop5^*'» ohor- 
ddn, chords). A term in music by which the an- 
cient Greeks designated the octave. In modem 
music diapason is used to denote the range or 
compass of ' the voice or of an instrument. The 
French used the term as equivalent to ‘^pitch.” 
The diapason normal is the standard or inter- 
national pitch which is now almost universally 
adopted. The French Academy, in 1859, fixed 
the number of vibrations of the at 870 (or 
435 double vibrations) per second. Diapason is 
also the English name given to certain stops of 
p!p€« in the organ, commonly of eight-foot pitch, 
which are considered the fundamental stops, of 
which there are generally two — a stopped diapa- 
son and an open diapason— on ea^ manual. 
Se^e Organ. 

DX'AFEB (OF. dfmpre, dtospre, It. diaspro, 
from Lat, faspis, Gk. fminrtf, iaspis, Jasper, piK- 
sibly of Semitic origin-, ef. Heb, yashphsh^ At. 
yashf yasf, yashbf jasper). A term in decom- 
timi derived from the early mediaeval practice 
of incrustiKg jewels (jasper) in irotw work, 
filigree, and even textile fabrics. It is now used 
to designato any all-over patterning in which an 
ornamental mait is reputed or incl<^ in eadi 
m^h of a network of intersecting lines. The 
more comnKm types of diaper cOTsist of two 
systenus of interacting lines fewming a q^iry 
(*q,v.) of diamond-shaped m^h^ witti a simple 
flower or rwe^ or like miAive repeated in ®ach. 
The origin of diaper |«ttenring Is to be 
in the basketry and grass weaving of primitive 
toibw. So ^n m decorative ptoems b^n to 
^ generated by the interweaving ^ ppewsm of 
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s%ii^ and q^mrlm to 

la prInaiMve Mlnvdl % 

witili <^tm oimnimts laming dmwEm Fat- 
i^TH^ of tiiift «Hrt Imim csnstinit^d to oe naed m 
ttwi teKtiOle wi of an ag^ Tbe^ «irlj paai^d 
f tactile ajrt to otibnr fidds of d^dga- uv tlia 
Middle i^pa, <^p«;iall^, diajprs atoiisded» both 
in Christian and MohammMui art. The idta^ 
of Bonmini»<|ue and Hormwa eolunms (cug., 
Satot-I^is in Pranoei and in Gothic art, 
pecialij in England, the spandrels of arcadei^ 
te,g., Westminster Abbey) were often adorned 
with diajiers in vei^ 0at r^ef. The Mc^em 
artists of the Middle A^s, especially those of 
S^ain, dewl<^ed extraordinary systems of in- 
tricate snrface decoration of walls in color, in 
which diapers played an important part; the 
framework or mesh, however, being composed, 
not of strai^t lines, but of a species of vine 
pattern forming meshes of complex shapes in 
which appeared portions of a running ornament 
on a lower plane, as in the Alhambra (q.v,). 
(See Mohammedan Art.) Diaper patterns are 
common in modem art on wall papers, carpets, 
oilcloths, mosaic and pavement decorations, and 
textile fabrics. In heraldry the term is applied 
to fields and charges, relieved by arabesque and 
g«>metTi<ml patterns. These patterns were gen- 
erally of a darker shade of the same tincture. 
This, being merely an ornamental device, not 
affecting the heraldic value of the objects to 
which it was applied, was generally left to the 
fancy of the printer. 

DI'APHAN'OSCOFE (Ok. Maph- 

anM, transparent 4- ff<coaete, $kopetn, to see). 
A dark box, constructed for exhibiting transpar- 
ent photographs or other pictures. It may or 
may not be funushed with a lens. The photo- 
graph, wdiich is generally a glass positive, is 
placed at a distance from the eye equivalent to 
the focal length of the lens withVhieh the origi- 
nal picture was made. 

DrAFHORE'SIS (Lat., from Gk. 
perspiration, from Sia^pnlp, diaphorein, to catty 
off, fr<Mn 6id, dio, through -f phorein, 

to carry, frequentative of t^petp, pheretr^ to 
bear). The excretion of sweat or perspiration,- 
whether perceptible or not. The term is gener- 
ally used to denote the excessive persniration 
caused by certain drugs called diaphoretics 
(q.v.) or sudorifles, 

DIAPH'OBEIMCS (Ok. ato^opiyr»x4f, dia- 
phor^tikos^ promoting perspiration, from dta^te- 
p«te, diaphorein^ to carry off). Eemedies u^ 
to excite the secretions of the skin. When acting 
very powerfully, they are called sudorifles. The 
simplest diaphoretic agents are baths, which may 
be either warm Imths of water or vapor baths, 
and may be either simple or medicated. (See 
Bath.) The most powerful of all, however, as 
r^rds inducing perspiration, is probably the 
so-called Turkish bath, which consists essentially 
in the u^ of air heated to a temperature of 
140® F., or even more. Diaphoretic dn^s may 
act ritiier by stimulating tiie sweat centres in 
the spinal cord, or the nerves proceeding from 
tlmm to the ^ands, or on the terminations of 
these nervis in the glands; or thty may stimu- 
late the glandular <»lls directly. The following 
sutotano^ us^ internally, are wwer^ dia- 
phoretic^.* antimony, Dovp’s powder (ipecacu- 
anha and opium), ammonia, and the <»-ibonate, 
m* a^^ati^ of ammonia (^irit M Min^rerus), 
sw^ spirits ©I nitoe, pilmjarpine, mmprnt, and 
nkohol. 


Gk, 

rat» to barriba^ tmm ^ 

throu^ + to Imm InK 

A thin musc^icilbrotts partition tito 

cav% of the toorax from that of ^ aMomua, 
It is roughly eUiptioid, with toe ddttam- 

ter front side to side imd in 

Its anterior piM*ti while tim i^terifff pm^ti^ ii 
nearly verti^. The diaphii^m is atlsohdl in 
front to the ensiform cartili^ ©f tibe btmsti 
bone (sternum) and latendly to toe ian«T sur- 
face of the cartiliig^ and bc^ parti of toe elx 
or seven lower ribs; postmfioriy the attachmM^t 
is to two aponeurotic arch^ on each tide (l^t- 
arm^tum externum and toljwwwa) , and 
to the second, third, ami tourto lumbar ■verte- 
brat by means of firm fibrous tendons (tot eruxa 
of the diaphragm), wtdcli terminate titowe In 
large fleshy bellies. The central portion id to# 
diaphragm is tendinous and shapM like a tre- 
foil leaf, the mnscular fibres radiating from tols 
to the points of attachment, Tliera are tore# 
large and several smaller openings la the dia- 
phragm. Through the former the todomi* 
nal aorta, the vena atygos major, the thoracie 
duct, the (esophagus, pneumogaitric nervea, mad 
vena cava. The diaphragm is convex titove smd 
is in relation with the pleur® of the lunga and 
pericardium; while its concave dome is invi^ted 
by the peritoneal lining of the aMomen. Dinring 
respiration the height of the diaphragm wa- 
stantlv changes ; it descends duriiqf inspiration 
and thus increases the capacity of toe thorax, 
BO that air rushes in to fill the vacuum formed. 
This contraction of the diaphragm also raiaoa 
the ribs and widens the chest laterally, In mt- 
piratiun the diaphragm returns to its former po- 
sition. The descent of the diaphragm ‘encroacnas 
upon the abdomen and l^^ns its capacity. In 
all expulsive acta the diap1u*agin by its con- 
tractions gives increased power to the effort and 
is accordingly an important factor In sneexing, 
coughing, laughing, and crying, as well as la the 
expulsion of urine and fwces. Hiccoughing ia 
due to spasmodic contraction of the diaphragm, 

DIAFH&AOM, A partition with a hole In 
it, employed not only in landscape and porteait 
lenses for photography, but al^ in teleacopes, 
microscopes, and otner optical instruments, for 
the purpose of cutting off the superfluous rays 
of light, and producing greater Intensity or 
sharpness of the image hy decreasing the amount 
of spherical aberration.* (Bee AsKBRAWOif, 
Bphhiical.) The diaphragm only permits th^ 
rays to pass which go through the central por- 
tion of the lens. The aberration of these rays Is 
much less than those which pass through toe 
l(*n8 nearer its circumference. With a photo- 
graphic lens the diameter of the diaphragm or 
stop is usually stated in terms of its focal 

length, a« 

BIASBEXIB, d«-hrl,lk'er, or P IA B BE KB, 

d^-ttr'bsk'^r (the liuid Bticlr). A town ©f 
Asiatic Turkey, capital of a vilayet of the mne 
name, sitimtel nmr the right bank of toe Ti^k, 
from which it is s^amted by extensive gardewi 
(Map; Turkty in Asia, d 4). It Is circular tn 
shape, and is surrounded by hi^, strong walls, 
flanked with towers imd plet(»4 by four gateu 
The streets are dirty, anti the house* for the 
mc^t part are built of rough stone, pl®iter#d 
with a coiBpotitimi of mud and straw, but soma 
of the better elai^ are of bliwsk ba«iit. It has 
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SEtendr® ©f biHe, wttiiw, 

oilier good# were tl OBee ttaoe carri^ on at Diar- 
bekir, aad the trade between Aleppo and Bagdad 
co»tribttt*d griai^ to the iraportaai^ of the 
town, bttt the maiittlactaret and trade have now 
gr«6y deellned. It# present wannfsctnre# con- 
»f«t of Ifvd and yellow morwjeo, silk, and 
ware. Hie r^on environing the city is rich 
in i^nerali, ^p^afly copper. Dtarbekir oecn- 
pi«i the site of the ancient Amida, which was 
a place of im^rtance in the reign of Constan- 
tin#, by whom it wa« Btrengthened and enlarged. 
In this neign it was taken hy the Persians, from 
whom it was s^ln captured by the Eomans; 
•bnt in the Pergians once more became mas- 
ters. After many lidssitndes it passed into the 
hands of Snitan Selim in ISIS. Its population is 
estimated at 38,000, chiefly Mohammedans. 

BXAJtBHCEA, dPor-r§^& (Lai. diarrhcpa, 
from Gk. dutrrhovii a flowing through, 

from (Warrheia, to flow through, from 

id, ditt, tihrouj^ -b rhein, to flow). A 
symptom of many diseases, consisting in fre- 
quent fluid discharges from the bowels. It 
occurs in catarrhal or inflammatory diseases 
of the various parts of the bowels, as enteritis, 
colitis, and dm^enitis, in ch<dera, typhoid fever, 
BrighPs dlsmme, dysentery, and tuberculosis. It 
is often a temporary aflection, due to an effort 
of nature to remove poisonous or indigestible 
substances from the Intestine. It follows the 
use of pui^tive medicines, as is intended. It 
sometimes occurs in wasting diseast*#, from the 
relaxed eonditicm of the blood vessels of tlie 
intestines, whereby the water of the blood soaks 
through and escapes with the fwces. A form 
of nervonft (fmrrhem is due to suspense or 
dread ; and there is another variety, called 
morning diorrhim, occurring in neurasthenic in- 
dividuals. If the stools contain undigested par- 
ticle# of food, the diarrhoea is term^ Uenteric. 
Pain, some weakness, and soreness accompany 
the disorder in moat cases. The treatment 
roust he directed, as usual, to removing the 
cause. If the diarriuea is caused by indigesti- 
blca, a cathartic like caster-oil or rhubarb 
should he used, and very little simple food 
should be given for a day afterwards. In other 
cases carminative and astringent drugs are 
ua^d, such as ginger, catechu, cardamom, bis- 
muth, chalk, or boiled flour. Opium, lead, iron, 
oapsieum, and camphor are sometimes pre- 
scribed. Before using drugs it is, however, 
necessary to determine, in all but simple cases, 
whetlier the diarrhtea is beneflcia! and therefore 
siiould not be cheeked. See Choi.era. 

nuxMumA, White, of Chicskens. This is 
>robahly the moat destructive disease of 
•hiekena with which the poultrymau has to 
deal, the loss varying in oifferent years, and 
pla<^ at from 10 to 90 per cent. Sometimes 
it is impossible to raise any of the chicks. A 
auttiority states that more than 30 per 
cent of the chicks hatched thi^ughont the Unftwl 
Btat*» are lost from white diarrhea in its vari- 
ous forms. It is more common among artiflcially 
hatched and brooded cMdfcs than among thiw 
hatched and mred for by hmn. The disease is 
limited t» the flrst three week# of the chick*# 
life so lar as f^rkro# mmialil^ from it is cem- 
ceimed, the heavy lora oecurrin| between the 
ages of <aie and three we^s; where the brood 
1# hsdly affected, tete chicks may ^ntinue te 
die ttttw the fourth or fifth week. 


The m^t pimammt sjn^ptem of tlm 
is nnwe m* 1«« profuie diaifhim, the dft^ipii^ 
cemsistutg alim^ enftiely of mucus fr^ the 
intestinal tube and the white iweretion of the 
kidney. The aff^ted cMeks are first oteerved 
to huddle ti^ethm* and remain under the hover 
or the hen more than young chicks shoidd. 
Soon they appair listless, stupid, and sle^y — 
standing or sitting in one positiem with their 
eyes elos^ — few dOTorts being made to pick up 
food. Their plumage loses its lustre, the wings 
droop or project slightly from the body, and 
the characteristic diarrhoea soon appears. The 
dropping# may be slight or profuse, white or 
creamy in color, more or less mucilaginous and 
glairy, and they may be mixed with a brownish 
material. Often the sticky excrement adheres 
to the downy feathers about the vent, dries, and 
continues to accumulate until it completely 
covers and plugs the opening. This eonditton, 
known as ' pasting up behind,” will, unless soon 
relieved, bring about an early death of the 
chick. The diarrheea results from irritation 
of the intestines and the increased s^retion 
of mucus, while the large quantity of white 
material secreted by the kidneys is due to fever 
and rapid breaking down of the elements of 
the tissues. Many of the diseased chicks chirp 
or peep almost constantly; they gradually waste 
away and become weaker and more emaciated 
until their legs are scarcely able to support 
their bodies. 

There appear to be two principal eauHcs* of 
this disease — one, referred to a# * coccidiosi^, 
caused by a protozoan parasite of the genus 
Eimcna (Cocendium) . the other, known as ba- 
cillary white diarrhoea, caused by the BactVus 
pultorum of Roettger. The B. pulUirum often 
infects hens and the eggs which they lay. Such 
eggs produce chicks which have the germs of 
the disease within them when they are liatched, 
and these chicks show .symptoms within the 
first few days of their lives. The bacillus may 
also be spread from chick to chick through being 
scattered with the droppings which contami- 
nate the food and drink and cause the appear- 
ance of like symptoms when the chicks are from 
one to two weeks old. Incubators and brooders, 
as well as coops, become infected and presejve 
the contagion indefinitely. Adult fowls are re- 
sistant and do not show any symptoms when 
laying infected e^^s. 

Medicinal treatment of affected chicks ha# 
but little effect upon tlie course of the disease. 
The feeding of sour milk to chickens app€»rs 
to be a gm)d means of preventing or at least 
holding in check epidemics of bacillary white 
diarrhoea, and it should be fed early and kept 
befm’e the chicks etmstantly. Preventive meas- 
ures should begin with the eggs used for hatch- 
ing, When purchased, they sirould be only from 
flocks known to be healthy. Before placing the 
eggs in the ineubator or under the hen they 
should be wiped with a cloth wet in grain 
alcohol of 70 or 80 per cent strength to remove 
any germs that may be on the surface of tbe 
shell. The place should be thmroi^hly disin- 
fected by saturating the premises with a 6 
per c^nt solutiim of carbolic acid or a strong 
soluticm of a coal-tar dlftinfectant. The drink- 
ing water should be changed frequently and 
should wmtain 10 grains of copperas to ev«ry 
gallon, or ^ough potes^um penmnpmate to 
give the water a rather d^p wine c^ot, . Any 
chicks which sicken should be Immediately ro- 
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0T kMledL Wm ©wrapiete 
ol -wbite dyiarriMe# fwmn a |NO«ltey 
it is fi^dsary rejfsct for »ur- 

p^€ss itoek whicli harbors ^ iadfoeticn wad to 
obtain or live ttoek frooa wittiees wbere It 
has a<^ been known to esiat. 

Consult: Rettger, Kirkfiatrkk, mA Stone- 
burn^ “Bacillary White Blarrho^ of Yoong 
Chicks,” BuUetim 74 (Conn. Storrs Eiqpk 
and Monrae, “Whito Diarrhea of Chicks, wito 
Kotes OB Coecidiosis* in Birik,” Cirvulmr liS 
(tJ. S. Dept. Agr., Bur, Aniaa, Indus.). 

BFAST (Lst. frm dies, day). A 

word which means simply a daily record. It 
dcjes not, however, as the word is generally 
used, include every sort of daily record, but 
rather such as have reference to the writer 
personally. In it the man of letters inscribe 
the daily results of observation, reading, thought, 
or feeling. To the man of atfairs it is a chron- 
icle of memorable events, to the physician a 
register of engagements and professional mem- 
oranda, and to men in general a record of what 
lias been of especial interest to them. The 
usual diary is a book with a separate blank 
space for each day in the year, thesi‘ spaced 
varying in size and form, as the particular bent 
or profession of tbe diarist may render neces- 
sary, It imually contains some general informa- 
tion and a calendar. Any convenient blank 
book, hovrever, often serves the purpose. The 
Greeks had the diary, which they caihHl the 
ephemei’is (meaning 'of the day*). This word 
m its plural form, €phcmmd<s, has lieen 
adopted by some b>cholar8, it is the name that 
(,'asaubon gave to the records of his daily 
studies, llie w*ord “jourimT’ is also in use 
as Bynonyrnous with “diary"; we have, e.g., 
the journal of iftr Walter 8cott, Diaries have 
often furnished the historian wit)i invaluable 
material, supplying the abHence of public rw- 
ords, furni&iiing minute and graphic details of 
social conditions and the secret springs of 
public events that are m>t to be looked for in 
more formal records, and iilummating the lives 
and characters of men of mark. Notable among 
English diaries are those of Pepys and Eve- 
lyn (qq.v.). 

DtAS, d^'ksh, Gos^Alves Aktonio ( 1823- 
66), A Braxihait poet, born at Gaxias. He 
was educated at the university of Coimbra, 
Portugal, and for a time practiced law at 
Maranhio, Brazil. He was afterward professor 
of history^ in the College of Dom Pedro II at 
Rio de Janeiro His works include a report, 
Brazil e Ormnia; fwweraJ papers of value on 
the migrations of the Routh American Indian 
tribes; and a number of volumes of poetry, 
among them the series Prtmewoe Cantos (1846), 
Beqtmdm Cantos il848), and tJliimm Cantos 
(1850). 

D1 A£, Henbique ( 11600- ? 6l). A Brazil- 
ian soldier of African blo«d, bom in Pernam- 
buco. He fought with the Portuguese against 
.the Dutch under Oen. Matias de Albuquerque 
(1633), and did valuable service. He defended 
Arraial do Bom Jeans and upon its fall was 
permitted bv tbe Dutch to escape ^d reioined 
the army. His brave cimduct 

mused him to be made commander in chief of 
tbe negro forc^, and he was reward^ writh 
tibe atom of toe Order of Ghrisk In 1645 be 
ro^ against toe Spaniards and incited the dis- 
toieto of Sergipe, SSo Francis, and Alagoas 
to rev^t. For the next 10 years ite fm^t 


Iml aftor tou INskb mi 
pend^t mm brnbrn^ 

rememberm and pr^^tod wito tte 
erals who toilet In Pmmmbmm Mm died to 
pov^y, alto<%^ his aai^ him alwaj^ b^n 
given to a r^m^i ^Mumand^ by ms 
of its own mm. The dhde uf bis diato ft 
known, sto^ nothli^ is hmrd of Mm after his 
share in the recovery of Arrmiim <1654) and 
hit pretence at tbe capitulation that put an 
end to the war of 24 rmm. 

MtJLS (da'to) MM Bai^ROMMKU 

(t-l560). A Portugal nav^tcu wid ttm 
discoverer of the Cape of Good Ho^. He oaiue 
of a family of fauunis sajlora.-~Jolo IhFas’i^ 
associated with Oil Eannes in the voyage erf 
1434, when Cape Bojador warn first doubted, and 
Diniz Dfas was the discoverer of Cape Verde 
in 1445, In 1478 a BamntotoMKi; Dias, pm- 
siimed to Iw' identical with the subject of this 
article, made a voyage to Guinea for ivory and 
slaves. In any case we find that in 1481 was 
m command of a vessel sailing to the Gold 
Coast, Dias was a cavalier of the Ktog’a house- 
hold and superintendent of the royal ware- 
houses when, in October, i486. King John of 
Portugal selected him to la*ar a message to 
Prester John by sailing around Africa, After 
several months of pre|jaration Dfas sailed for 
the south in the early summer of 1487 with 
three vcssids. One, a slave vessel, vras left at 
a harbor near the limit of previous exploration, 
and then Dias l^gan his long voyage along th© 
unknown African coast, to a part of which he 
gave the expressive name of Hell, Just after 
New Year’s Day, 1488, he was caught by a 
htorm which drove him southward for 13 days, 
until his erws, fresh from the tropics, began 
to suffer from the cold. As soon as the atorin 
subsided Dias steered eastward, but, not meet* 
ing with land for several jlays, be turned hia 
prow northward. After sailing 160 leagues ho 
Mightcd high mountains, and anchored, Feb. 3, 
1488, iu the modem Moi»el Bay, in Cape Colony. 
Finding that the coast ran east ana west, he 
followed it to Algoa Bay, where the coast t^an 
to trend more towards the northeast, fiaa 
proc€*i*ded as far as the mouth of the Great 
Fish Rivear, but was induced by the c^mplainto 
of bis sailors to turn hack. It was probably 
on May 16 that he passed Cape Aguliias, the 
actual southernmost point of Africa, and a day 
or two later he saw the strikii^ Table Mountoln 
and the cape which he h coBunonly iaid to 
have named Cabo Tormentoso (Cape of Storms), 
in memory of the perilous experiences with 
wiiich it was associated, but which the Portu- 
guese King rechri^ned Cabo da Bfia Espexam;^, 
the Cape of Good Hope, though, according to 
Christopher Columbus, who was present at the 
royal interview, Dias himself propose the 
name. In December Dias reached home, wito 
the news that the point of Africa had been 
turned, and that tiie way lay open towards the 
sptee markffts of tim East. He had adWied ll^K) 
miles of coast to tlm knowledge of Eurc^ean 
sailors and ^i^aphewi. Between 1480 and 
1495 Dias was in command of a vessel exfaged 
in the African trade. Wh«i, in 1487, Vasco dk 
Gama wiw dispatched to completo Mim*s dis- 
covery of tbe way to toe East, the latter ac- 
eompani^ him w tor as the Cape Verd© la- 
lsna» and tbmaoe Milled to the Gold Coast to 
trato. Three yMira later he comtaanddi mm of 
the ships to CahraPs fleet, Brazil to 







l$W, Mm p«rMlw4 in » gtoi*ni 
Wfcckai hi# wmmL Cowttlt B. 0, 

df Cio a»4 IKas/^ ia Ij&ndm 0aa> 
ffrt^h^ai Jmtrml (IWW). 

{Ok, BtoffwopA, MoBpora^ a scafc- 
t«ri»g, froia Smpmrmnj to setter, 

^iB iii, through 4* ffir«ipet»t ^eirein, to 
fcatter). A hydrated alaminam oxide that 
^gtalliz^ In the orthorhombic syatem, is 
tmnspareat to translaeeat, and tismally white 
or light gray, thoa^ som^mes of a brownish 
or yellofddb ^or. It ocsetirs with eomndum 
and «E^rf in dolomite and chlorite schist, 
•ihls mineml is fcmnd in granular limestone 
with emery, in the 0ral r^on, in Hungary, 
Sweden, Asia Minor, and in the United States 
at the emery mines of Chester, Mass., wl^re it 
iMfcurs in laige plates in crj’stals, and is also 
fmmd with iwisive mmmdnm near Franklin, 
Macon Co., H. C. 

(Ok. StdeToets, diastasis, sep- 
aratimi, fiom dnardwit, diistanai, to separate, 
trrni t*4, dia, a|>art 4- ierrimt, hutanaif to 
Stand). An ensgrme, or more likely a group of 
enzymes, found in both, animals and plants, 
which has the j^wer of conrerting starch into 
a sugar. It has also ht^n called amylase, and 
In t& saliva it known as ptyalin. in plants, 
where it is practically universal, diastase oc- 
curs in at least two modifications, ris,, secre- 
timt diastase and translocation diastase. Thes^ 
differ in their distribution, their mode of ac- 
tion on starch grains and starch paste, the op- 
timum temperature for activity, etc. Translo- 
cation diastase is the more widely distributed 
of the two, being formed by fungi and imcteria, 
and in leaves, shoots, storage organs, and pollen 
grains, as well as in the seed. Its function seems 
to be to make possible the translocations of 
carbohydrate food, tempoiarily or permanently 
stored as starch, by digi^sting it into a soluble 
su^r. Translocation diastase is therefore of 
the utmost importance in plant nutrition. Se- 
cretion diastase is formed by speeial secreting 
cells in the embryo as well as the aleurone 
layer of seeds, especially in grasses, and plays 
its chief rdle in garmination by making available 
the food stored as starch in the seed. Trans- 
toeatimti diastase digests and liquefies starch 
paste slowly, and erodes starch grains uni- 
formly at the surface or in the ^sntre until 
they disappear. Secretion diastase liquefl^ 
starch paste rapidly and corrodes starch grains 
by forming irregular pita, which, penetrating 
tne grain in various directions, deej^n and 
widen until it falls to pieces. There is some 
evidence that the secretion diastase of malt 
consists of at knst two enj^mes, one hydrolia- 
ing starch to dextrine and the other hydrolising 
the dextrine to maltose. When heat«i to 80® O., 
tt»e dextrine-forming power is still retained, but 
ttia mri^e-forming ^wer lost- 
Biastose cannot be obtained in a pure states 
and Iwoiuiws its comptosition has ned yet heen 
O^rtalned, no test for purity can be estaWiriied. 
Tate work indi^bes that diastase is a earbo- 
hydrabi o^xjiated with many tlm€« its weight 
Of pro^fn »» a substrate and impurity. It may 
obtsdzM^ by crushing or grinding the tissue 
^ntainlhg H, eg., malt, and extraetiug it for 
24 hours wl^ mree or four times its bulk of 
water or glyceriiw* The liquid may be hl^ued 
and tie vartous substance dissolved almig 
with ^e diastase may be pftrtialty diminatod 
by adding about thr^ whim^ of id>so!uhi ako- 


hol, aoftleeting o« a filter tiie preeipitete form^, 
washing it with aINmIute alcohol and ^cr, and 
dryii^. The powder so obtained may be still 
furHier purified by solution in water, reprecipl* 
tation with aleoM, and dialysis. In the dry 
state it may be kejrt indefinite^ and retains its 
digestive power. 

The action of diastase on starch is one of 
hydrolysis, i,e., it causes the starch to comMne 
wifh water and break up into simpler com- 
pounds. The intermediate steps in the procNess 
are not known. Biastase readily hydrolii^ 80- 
65 per cent of the starch grain to maltose, while 
15 to 20 per cent is very slowly transformed. 
It appesiTe that the amylose constituent of the 
grain is the readily hydrolized portion, while 
the amylopectin is far more resistant. (See 
StaBCH.) Diastase is affected in its rate of ac- 
tion by various reagents. Some accelerate, while 
others inhibit or entirely stop its action. Very 
dilute sedutions of acids and salts of the lighter 
metals (sodium chloride, aluminium salts, ete.J 
and considerable concentration of asparagin 
long to the first class; while concentrated solu- 
tions of all salts, dilute solutions of salts of the 
heavy metals, and various organic substances 
(formaldehyde, etc.) represent the second. Vari- 
ation of the concentration of certain of these 
substances in plant organs undoubtedly is of 
great importance in regulating the rate of dias- 
tatie activity. With the exception of formalde- 
hyde, diastase is much more r^istant to the 
action of poisons than is the protoplasm; hence 
a dig^ting mixture can l>e protected from the 
action of microorganisms without interfering 
with the action of the diastase. Chloroform and 
thvmol are especially used for this purpose. 

Biastase is largely made use of in the manu- 
facture of beer and alcohol, small quantities of 
the enzyme being capable of effecting the trans- 
formation of a considerable amount of starch. 
A preparation of diastase has of late also been 
us^ with some success in the treatment of fer- 
mentative dyspepsia. See Alcohoi.; Beeb; Dex- 
I'BiK; Enzyme. 

BIAS'TBOPmBM. A general term applied 
to the geological processes which cause the up- 
heaval and subsidence of continental lands and 
the building of mountain ^sterns. Such pro- 
cesses may result from the strains produced in 
the earth’s crust in adjusting it^lf to the nu- 
eleus or possibly from the shifting of load upon 
the superstructure by en»ion in one place and 
deposition in anotliW. See GmLOOT; Coxn- 
NENT; MoiTfTAIX. 

BTATSEB^MANOY (from dia, through 
4“ tk^nanms, a heating) . A term u^ 

to «s:pr€«® that quality of a b^y in virtue of 
which those ether waves are allowed to pass 
which produce thermal effects to a marked de- 
gree. All ether waves carry energy; and in 
many cases w’^hen these waves are al^rbed their 
energy is spent in producing h^t effects. (This 
is not so when the energy of the wav^ to 
dieanical or electrical action.) It is found that 
in the spectrum of ether waves emitted by any 
body, e.g., the sun, the energy cmiticd by waves 

different wave number is in gmseral different; 
similarly, tte tianspamiey of a Imdy to ether 
waves vMWfies with ^eir wave numb«. In ^s- 
eussing diathermancy, therefore, it is necessary 
to emsidet botii the tidal mdiaHon tranmnitt^ 
and also ^e wave aumbem cd 1h^ wmrm. (S^ 
BAiUAtioir.) The gimter j^rtion of the caieigy 
€»rrh^ from the sun and from olher bellies by 
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iwrt^ «Br mmm ©f ilgiil; &a4 ©tii«r msirtt* 

m£Ato hftve to be umd to detect Ihe m*ave© asd 
Bft^Eure thdr eaeriy* Sttch are titonoKMiieters, 
kdoBi^n, ete. It is ^>mitde to hsTe bodies 
wMeh are ab^liitolj OjpiW|iie to tJic^ waves 
wbieh aff^ our ejes and yet aie tmnaj^rent to 
wavfsi wbieh have a less wav© numbar; and the 
convenw is true, Lana|d>laek, which is opaque 
to aearly aU radiations, has b^ found to trans- 
mit oertain heat waves of great length, i.©„ 
small wave number. Xhonite is transparent to 
long-wave radiations, so that an ebonite prism 
sprmds some of the radiation from a hot body 
into an invisible hmt spectrum, which is quito 
sensibly detected b? a radiomicrometer. The 
diathermancy of a Imdy dej^nds upon its tem- 
perature and upon its thickness. Consult T^- 
dall. Heat as a Mode of Motion (6th ed., Lon- 
don, 1880). 

BIATH^l^S (StTeo-I-At., from Gk. 8td^(r», 
disposition, from diarUk<r0ai, diatithesthai, to 
dispo^, from 5id. dta, apart -f tithenai, 

to place). A word applied in medicine to the 
predisposition or constitution of the body w'hich 
renders it prone to certain tliseased states. Thus 
the tubercular, scrofulous, gouty, rheumatic, can- 
cerous, or hemorrhagic diatheses are mentioned, 
A person with gouty diathesis is one in whose 
case exposure to cold, eating indigestible food 
in large quantities, or drinking beer causes 
gouty pains and increased amount of uric acid 
m the urine; who is likely to have eczema, 
whose blood is deficient in haemoglobin, and 
who^ arteries are inelastic. The study of dia- 
thesis is of great importance, as avoidance 
of disease through choice of occupation and 
habits is often possible, if predisposition to 
disease is recognized, 

DI'ATOlCA'CEiE (Neo-Lat nom. pi. from 
Gk. Siarofiif duttom^, severance, from 8mr^ge«tp, 
diatemnemf to cut through, from 6id, dm, through 
-f- riftvtiv, temnan, to cut \ A group of one- 
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celled plants commonly known as diatoms. They 
occur profusion in fresh and ^It water and 
in damp soil, approximately 8000 sp«des being 
known- They exist in such numbers in the 
ocean aa to form a large part of the fleeing 
planktcm fq.v.), a. free-swimming and free- 
fiemting world of minute orpinisma. Tb^ are 
solitary or fr^swimming forms, or are at- 
taehM by gelatinous stalks excreted by the 


cells, the stalks ^ton braachiM protupiy* 
forms of tile «Ua are estwmMf 
of the moat comnMm fi^swimmittf forms 
boat-shs^i^ i there «re alto ro^ 

wedgm, disks, ©to. 

A special leatojre of diatoms Is toe wmU^ 
which wwi^sts of two siliceous valv^, one ov««^ 
lappi^the <^her like toe two parts of a plU 
bc^, this wall forms a completo and reditont 
skeleton, sb tiiat diatoms occur m lossilsi often 
forming large depcMsits. It has been stoted toat 
tlu^ siliceous skeletons are falling as a con- 
tinuous shower from the plankton to toe 
bottom. As fossils, they are found espwjially 
abundant in tlie Tertiary period, whci« the 
deposits are known as siliceous earths. Such 
deposits are also abundant in rocks of other 
ages, and probably diatoms will be rec<^niied 
in the oldc'st formations, Thiw deposits con- 
stitute an important source of abrasive ma- 
terials, and the products are known under such 
names as tripoli, diatomaceous earth (qq.v,), 
Kicbmond earth, electrosilicon, kieaelguhr, etc* 
In many cases the valvf*s are sculptured w*ith 
fine transverse lines, which are really rowa of 
dots, the markings bidng so regular and mi- 
nute as to serve as a test of the deflnitlon of 
niieroscopic lensses. Tht*re is also a longltudiiml 
line which represents a aeries of opening, 
through which paeudopodia are thrust for loco- 
motion. Tlw protoplast has a very eharacter- 
ihtic structure, the central nucleus being sw'ung 
in a bridge of cjtopJasiu, and the characteristic 
brownish -yellow pigment oceurring in two or 
more plates. The pigment is really due to a 
mixture of a grwn constituent (possibly 
chlorophyll) and a golden-browrn constituent 
called diatomin. In cell division the growth 
of the protoplast M'parates tlu* two valves, and, 
the division occurring in the plane of the valves, 
each new protoplast possesses one of the old 
valves and forms a n<*w one on the naked side. 
It follows that one of the tw'o cells thus pro- 
duced IS of the same size as the parent cell, 
while the other is smaller, for the small valve 
of the parent cell heetmies the larger valve- of 
the daughter e«»ll. This nutans that among the 
progeny there are senes of individuals of dirain- 
ishiiig size. When this diminution in size hat 
reached a minimum, auxospores are formed, the 
name meaning “enlarging spores.” Auxosporea 
are produced in a variety of ways, the simplest 
being the separation of the valves and the os- 
eape of the protoplast, which in this free con- 
dition grows to the maximum sizt* and develops 
new valves. In other cases the protoplast di- 
vides into two daughter protoplasts that escape 
and enlarge. In still other eases two liberated 
protoplasts fuse, the product being an auxospore, 
which Iwhaves as described in the other cast's. 
The relationships of diatoms are very obiwure. 
They seem to stand apart from the other groups 
of thallophytes. In certain particulars the cell 
structure suggests that of the dcsniids (q.v.), 
while the brown pigment associated with the 
green suggt-sts browm algw. At present the 
group is kept apart from others m a distinct 
assemblage of thallophytes. 

I>I'AT01tA.^CE0tIS SABTH (Ger. Bcrg- 
mehli. This material, ofton incorrectly calM 
infusorial earth, tripolito or fossil nn«^l, wcura 
usually in the form of a white or grayish pow- 
der of extremely fine texture, less ofton in con- 
solidated fm-in. Whaa pure, it is competed al- 
most entirely of the lnd«tructlble illlcec^ 
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cmm of 4iatos (gm BiAfOMAcai®), hmt is 
oftas more &t Im impure, 4»e to the presence 
of day, itfta4 organic matter. 

The two following analyse represent the 
coHftpofifitlon of |1) pure ^rth from C^lifmmia, 
and (II) impure material friwn Virginia: 


mt 

86.^ 

63.17 

Al^f 

2J2 

. 19.30 

FeiOi 

IM 

6.32 

CaO 

.43 

.06 

Amato 

tr. 

3.^ 

.69 

3.14 

FR)t 

— 

.88 


4.89 

6.39 


The earth has accumulated in beds of con- 
siderable thickness in the Tertiary formations 
in some regions, and depcmits are now being 
formed on the bottoms of some fresh-water 
lakeji and on the sea floor. Owing to the an- 
gular nature and hardiness of its component 
particles, diatomaceous earth has valuable abra- 
sive properties; it is also employed as an in- 
sulating material for Imilers and steam-pipe 
coverings, and mixed with clay for hollow par- 
tition blocks. Deposits of diatomaceous earth 
abound in the Tertiary and Quatornary forma- 
tions of many countries. In the United States 
it has been dug in Virginia, Maryland, Con- 
necticut, Kt*w York, and in some of the West- 
ern States, notably California, where the de- 
posits are several thousand feet thick. The 
supply far exewds the demand. 

Consult Ries, Ecimomio Geology (New York, 
1010), and Merrill, Xon-Metalhc Minerals (ib., 
1910). 

BIATOir^. See Diat()Mace.e. 

DTATONTC SCALE (Lat. diaionkus, from 
Qk. 8iaToviK6p, dtatonikon, from Sidroeoj, dio- 
tonos, outstreti'hed, from Siart/eete,. diateinetn, 
to stretch out, from Std, dia, through -f- relveiv^ 
Uinetn, to stretch; connected with Lat. tenuu, 
Skt. fowtt, Ger, duim, Kng. fki») . This scale in 
music is one in which there are seven notes in 
the interval of an octave at intervals given by 
the ratios 

24 : 27 ; 30 : 32 : 36 : 40 ; 45 

Thus, if a note whose frequency is 240 is taken 
as the keynoto, there will ix* the following notes 
in the interval of an oetave; 

240, 270, 300, 320, 300, 4<K), 450, 

and the octave of 240 will give the frequency, 
480. The notes in the lower and upper octaves 
would then be 

120, 135. 150, 160, 180, 200, 225, and 
480, 540, 000, 640, 720, 800, 900, etc. 

It is evident that the ratios of these various 
notes are the simplest possible. Thus the ratios 
1 : 2, 1 ; 3. 1 ; 4, 2 ; 3, 3 : 4, etc., occur. 
For this reason chords on this scale are in the 
greatest possible harmony, (See Acous-wes.) 
If, however, music compiled with the keynote 
240 is transposed to the key 300, the diatonic 
scale require would be 

IIXW, flX^, Ifxm 11X300, etc.; 

that is, 

337%, 875, 400, 460, etc. 

But some. of these notes do> not iwcur in the 
origiiial soda with the keynoto 240, and for 
tkiB reason the diatonic scale is unsatistoctory. 


Otto are mm meA, which Incite a 

greater nitmto of in the interval Of the 

oetave. &se Music. 

DX'ATAiMM (MDLf. dftofha, dtseusmon, Ok. 
ZtoTpi^iff diatrih^t disputoiiim, from btarplfieip^ 
diatHbein, to di^mas, from Sid, dm, through 
rpifitip, iribem, to mb). A disputotion or criti- 
cal exercise. The name was originally applied 
to a critical examination of a literary work, 
but was lator extended to 'bitter and violent 
criticism, written or spoken, on any subject. 

BLATTXiOS. See Olympic Oames. 

DXAZ, Don Juan Mawtin. See Empecinaik>. 

BlAZ, dTis, PoariBio (1830-1915). A 
president of Mexico. He was Wm at Oaxaca, of 
Spanish parentage, and was studying law in his 
native town when the war with the United 
States broke out. Young Diaz entered a mi- 
litia regiment in 1847 and thenceforth devoted 
himself to a military career. In 1854 he com- 
manded a battalion under Alvarez in the con- 
test apiinst Santa Anna. A few years lata: he 
identified himself with Ju&rez and the Liberal 
party and in 1861 was elected deputy to the 
National Congress. He soon resigned to take 
the field and won a victory over the reaction- 
ist Marquez at Jalatlaeo. During the French 
intervention he won a high reputation as one 
of the most skillful and courageous of the 
patriot leaders. In May, 1863, while directing 
the defense of Puebla, he was forced to sur- 
render, but escaped shortly after and went to 
Oaxaca, where he raised a new force and made 
considerable headway against the French. In 
February, 1865, he was a^m captured, but es- 
caped once more, and once more reappeared at 
the head of an array he had broi^ht t^ether at 
Oaxaca. He gradually forced the invading troops 
to adopt the defensive, and after the evacuation 
of Mexico by the French he advanced to Puebla 
and took the city, April 2. 1867. On June 21 
he entered the city of Mexico. In the same 
year he was a candidate for the presidency 
against .Tuftrez, but, being defeated, withdrew to 
bis estate. He never ceased plotting against 
the government, however, and his intrigues oc- 
casionally broke out in the form of armed re- 
volts against Juftrez and his successor, Lerdo 
de Tejada. He was twice forced to flee the 
country — in 1872 and again in 1876. Returning 
quickly on both occasions, Diaz succeeded in 
toe latter year in defeating his enemies at 
Tecoac (November 16). He finally drove Lerdo 
out, and in May, 1877, he became President, 
Order was restort^ in a remarkably short time. 
Dfaz soon managed to win the confidence 
of European investors, the country was opened 
up, industries were developed, and the modem 
period of pre^perity was firmly established. 
As the Mexican constitution provided that ne 
man should hold tlie office of President for 
two consecutive terms, General Diaz was suc- 
ceeded in 1880 by his close personal friend 
General Gonzalez. It mon became evident, how- 
ever, that only cme man could win the trust 
and support of the Mexican people and of the 
foreign capitalists upon whom the welfare of 
the nation depended, and so, after Blaz had 
been again electod President in 1884, the consti- 
tution was amended in 'order to provide for his 
continuance in that office. The forms of elec- 
tion popular vote were duly complied with 
at earn recurring period since, but no serious 
opposition to Hon Porftrio, as be was i^ec- 
ti<mately called by the Mexican populace, to^el- 
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to whmt was cwam^stsd hm 
dlstatoriai nde enlmlnated in tfce part of 
1®1 1 in a revolution h^^nied by Fran«^[^ Madero, 
TMs was snee«88ftti» and Was abdicated in May, 
1911. He di€d in Paris, July 2, 1915. 

B1AZ» di'Mb, Eur, r5?il (1593-S8), A Span- 
ish soldier, bom at Seville, Spain. In 1552 he 
ae(M>iiipani^ the expedition of Bi^o de Almagro 
to Pern, participated in the capture of Cu*«> 
(1634), and displayed remarkable i^ill and 
coll^l^ge in Ms encounters with the Indians. He 
was subs^nently selected by Pimrro to choose 
the site of a city to serve as the capital of 
the province and thus became the founder of 
los Reyes (now LimaK the building of which 
was b^un Jan. IS, 1535. He afterward took 
an active part in the cami^ign in Chile and 
supported the cause of Almagro. 

BlAZ BE HA PEJTA, de lA pA'nyA^, 

Nawjisse VmGiLLE (1807-76). A French land- 
scape painter, of the Barbiron school. He waa 
born in Bordeaux, of Spanish parents, refugees 
from Salamanca. His father died m England 
when the boy u’as three years old, and his 
mother, returning to France, supported him by 
teaching Spanish and French. She died at 
Sevres, n^r Paris, when he was 10 years old, 
and Karcisse was adopted by a Protestant 
clergyman of Bellevue. He rambled through 
wood and dale, acquiring that love of nature 
which aftenvard made him a grt'at landscape 
painter. In one of thest* rambles Narcisse was 
bitten by a poisonous insect, which necessi- 
tated the amputation of his leg. He w’as ap- 
prenticed to a porcelain maker at S^vras, an 
uncle of Dupre, who worked there and bi'came 
his stanch friend. This work, no doubt, helped 
to develop his wonderful sense of color, but 
Dfaz W’as too independent a genius to become 
a porcelain painter. While studying painting, 
he lived in ^eat jHiverty in Pans, even having 
to beg. Frangois Souclion, an historical painter, 
was his teacher, but Dfaz was much attract'd 
by the works of Correggio in the l^ouvre and 
seems also to have been intiuenct*d by l.rf*onardo 
and Prudhon. But he always went his own 
way, and was in the main self-taught. About 
1836 he w'ent to Barbizon. where, under the 
influence of Rousseau, he devoted liimself to 
landscape painting, producing the be*it of his 
works. He continually exhibited at the Salon, 
receiving medals in 1844, 1840, and 1848 and 
the cro^ of the Legion of Honor in 1851. He 
was very prolific, and, as his pictures sold 
well, he'be^me quite w'ealthy. He was femd 
of life, and in his magnificent studio in Paris 
he dispensed great hospitality. He died at 
Mentone, Kov 18, 1876, in consequence of a 
cold taken at the opera. 

Bfsz was a man of unusual gifts, but he 
lacked the application and perseverance es- 
sential to a genius of the very first order. He 
was an admirable colorist, brilliant in execu- 
tion, and of a striking originality, but his 
drawing was often weak. His landscapes are 
usually treescapes. showing the play of light 
and, shade among forest trees. He pei^Ies them 
with nymphs, cuqilds, Oriental women in gaudy 
e<»tuine, gypsies, and the like. He loved the 
summer with its bright sunshine and especially 
excelled in depicting rich amtuinn tints. Bfaz 
is magnificently represented in the Ixwivre, par- 
timilarty since toe acquisition of the Thierry 
collectl<m with eight esamples and the Chau- 
ehard with 15. Among the tost of these are: 


^The Pai^ with and 

‘^Foolish Glrla,** tod tolliiantly Hntod 
df toe Gyj^i^** a mttgaifl^ent landto^i^% 
hois.” Fine edllecHma of ht« paintliim 
are also iu the of Rheims wltotlfl 

examples, and at wito five, to too 

Alexander collation, London, and in ftor 

Metropoliton Museum, New York (tocludiag too 
Vanderbilt with 11 emoiplM, in- 

cluding a splendid landscape, the ‘‘Forest of 
Pontoittebleau.^* He ii repr«eittol also to 
other American public and private <Hilli«Mo«a, 
such as the Art Institote of Chica^, the Waltom 
collection, Baltimore; in many French pwvin- 
ciai museums; in tlie National fSallery, JBcrlto, 
the Mesdag Gallery, The Hague, and many 
other European gailcriM. Consult; Muther, 
H ieiory of M odem Pmntm^ ( Hmdon, 1907 ) % 
Balluins, in Lcs arftsfcs coafewporoias (Paris, 
1877); Hoeber, in Van Dyke. Jfodem Fremk 
(New York, 1896); Hustin. In 
orfiatea and the authorities citosd under 

Barbizox, pAiNTEna or, 

BlAZ DEH CASTIIXO, d^'Ath dil M-stSTyd, 
BEstNAi, (e.l49‘2-M693). A Spanish soldier and 
author, born at Medina del Campo. In 1514 
he sailed for America to totter his fortunes, and 
he landed, after a short residence at Noinhre do 
Dios, in Ciiba, whence he made sworal expedi- 
tions to the west. He accompanied Cortes to 
Mexico in 1519 and afte^r the conquest settled in 
that eountry. His True History of the Conqumi 
of S'ete ffpotn is important because narrated by 
an ejewitnerts. The style of it, however, i« far 
from* «‘legant. The? first edition appeared at 
Madrid in 18.32 in thre** volumes, under the 
au»piei*8 of Friar Alonao Remrtn, who very badly 
garbled the te*xt. Within the next few years 
four other editions appiarid. English versions 
of these corrupt editions appeared in 1809 (by 
Maurice Keatmge ) and in 1814 (by John Ingrain 
lyoekhart). The %vork was done into German in 
18.38 by Ph. J. von Rehfiies and in 1848 by Hurl 
Ritter. Tw’o French versions were made simul- 
taneously and independently by D. Jourdanct 
(who published bis in 1876) and Jos# Maria de 
Heredia (in 1877). Hungarian also had two 
translations, by Kiiroly BrOzik (1878) and by 
Moses Gaal (1899). Home of these translations 
went to s<*eond editions — Keatinge (1803), 
Rehfues (1843). and Jourdanet (1877). None 
of these editions or translations did justice to 
the original, and eiwtain strictures have eonae- 
(juently betm made concerning Castillo's ffwUjrp 
that can no longer be mamtained. The original 
manuscript has always been kept in Guatemala, 
first by tne author, then by his descendants, and 
later by the mtfnicipality of the capital, in whoso 
archival it rests to-day. This manuscript con- 
sista of one large folio volume, containing 297 
leav«?, written on both sides, and bound in old 
leather. It was published and edited critically 
for tho first time iiy Geiiaro Garcfa in Mexico, 
1904. An English translation of this edition 
w-as made by Alfred Perdval Maudslay and pub- 
lished, with intrwluctfon and notes, for the 
Hakluyt Society (3 vol»„ London, 1908). These 
two new publlcationa throw a world of new 
light upon the important and credibility of 
Castillow account and prove it to to second 
only to toe account of Cortes in Ms letters to 
the Emperor. 

BtJUS BE FXHMBAi dA pA-nfi^ofi, 

( ’ -1545). A Spanish soldier in Peru, tom in 
Torrelavega. In 1531 h« accompanied Francisco 
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Pimrro ©a tJie final expefiitiim to Pfsrn, 

in IfiSfi exptoiWfd tlie Magdalena Hirer io its 
mottifa, in ISSfi fiiswweien the country ol the 
Cantos Indians^ and in IMfi went with €h>nmlo 
Pmrro aa the ili-fated expediticw for the c<hi- 
quad^ of that r^on. Sent with a SEoall hand in 
an nnsttccessful search for Orellana, who had 
be« dispatched down the Napo Hirer f&f sup- 
pliesr he returned to assist them at last in 
reaching Peru with a half-starred remnant of the 
etpeditmn. When, in 1544, Cronssalo Pij^rro 
reWlled a^inst the Viceroy, Kufiez de Vela, he 
at first sided with the lattm*, but subsequently 
Joined Pimrro. Defeated by the Viceroy at 
Ooliiqu^n, he escaped, but died from the mis- 
taken ui^ of poisonous plants for food. 

DlJJS DH mUBf s 6 -l§s^ See Sous. 

OTAZltrC^C TOHl (Gk. ata^uKrucit, dia- 
zeuktikos, disjunctive, from diaj^evypvuai, dia- 
zeugnyimi, to disjoin, from did, dia, apart + ?««* 
yvivai, zeugn^mi, to join). In Greek music, 
that tone which separates the tetrachords (q.v.) 
of the three oldest modes. In the Dorian mode 
the diaaeuctie tone was the step from b to a. In 
the later modes the tetrachords were constructed 
m that the lowest tone of the higher tetracliord 
was at the same time the highest tone of the 
lower tetrachord. Then the diazeuctic tone was 
either above the highest or below the lowest tet- 
rachord. (See Gbeek Music.) In the follow- 
ing modes the diazeuctic tone is marked-f- : 

Dorian e’ — d’r-c* — l^-a — g — f — e. 

.dSolian a— g-— f— -<* — d — c — B — A. 

Mixolydian b-— a — g — f — e — d — c — B. 

D1A20 COMPOUNDS (from Gk. Sh, dt«, 
twice -f asO'te, old name of nitrogen, from 
Ok. a. (j, pnv. -f* zdetn^ to live). An im- 

portant group of carbon eoinpoimdH discovered 
by Peter Griess in 1860. Tiiey are produceni by 
the action of nitrous acid on salts of aromatic 
amido compounds, such as aniline hydrochloride. 
Thus, diazo-benmne chloride is produced accord- 
ing to the following equation: 

C\H.,NH,.HC1 4* HNO, = C,H,K = N.Cl 4- 2H,0 

Aniline hydro- Nitrous Dlaio-bensene 

chioiiae wsid chloride 

The diazci compounds are usually obtained in 
solution and are immediately transformed into 
other compounds; the given aromatic arnido- 
eompound (say, aniline) is introduced into 
aqueous hydrochloric acid, and the solution 
is “diazotiaed"* by the addition of an aqueous 
solution of sodium nitrite, drop by drop, with 
stirring, until the nitrous aeid produced by a 
drop fails to be absorbed. The solution now 
contains the required diazo compound, and 
further tranHformation is effected % tceating 
the solution mi a whole. But diazo compounds 
have also been isolated as such. When pure 
and dry, they are colorless crystalline s<dids, 
cheinimlly unstable and even more or Icsea 
explosive. 

The Mlowing are the principal transforma- 
tions of these peculiar suhstanci^: 

1 Wh*® an aqueous solution of a diaao com- 
pound is warmed, the compound is transformed 
into the corre^adiag phenol. (See Pusmiui.) 
Thus, dlaim-b<mMne nitrate ( ob^ined by the 
action of nitrous acid on aniline nitmte) glv<^ 


ordinary phenol (carbolic mud), amirding to 
the lollowui^ equaikm: 

CJH^ = K.irC^4'H[^ = 

Dimodienxme ntUrate Water 

C«H^H 4 - 4 - HNO» 

Carbolic add Nhxoi^h Nitric aurid 

Similarly, 

CeH^ = K.a 4 - H ,0 = 

Diaso-bensene Water 
chloride 

C 9 H 5 OH 4 - Nj 4 - HO 
Carix»Uo acid Nitre^;en Hydrochloric 
add 

The best salt to use for this transformatima is 
diazo-henzene sulphate, which ylel^ practically 
no by-products. The transformation is, further, 
greatly aided by the action of light. 

2. Diazo-benziuie iodide would r^aet differ- 
ently : instead of combining with water, it 
would, if warmed in aqueous solution, simply 
lose its nitrogen and change into iodo-benzene ; 

CaH*N = N.I = C*H*I + N, 

Diaso-bensene lodo-bensene Nitrogen 
iodide 

lodo-benzene is thus usually prepared by diazo- 
tizing aniline in hydrochloric acid solution, 
adding potassium iodide (which changes the 
diazo-benzene chloride in solution into diazo- 
benzene iodide), letting the mixture stand for 
several hours, and distilling, the iodo-benzene 
being readily isolated from the mixed distillate. 
Iodine derivatives of other hydrocarbons than 
benzene are similarly obtained with the aid of 
potassium iodide. 

3. From the above it is clear that an NH, 
group in an aromatic compound can he readily 
exchanged, through diazotization, for either an 
OH group or an iodine atom. A chlorine or 
bromine atom cannot thus be introduced: in 
1884, however, .Sandmeyer discovered tWt if, 
before a solution of a diazo chloride or bromide 
is warmed, cuprous chloride or bromide is added 
to it, the result is, not combination with water 
and the entrance of an OH group, but the en- 
trance of a chlorine or bromine atom. This 
modification of the method is known as the 
Handfoeyer reoetion. Later Gattermann found 
that finely divided metallic copper, added to a 
solution of a diazo chloride or bromide, produces 
the same effect as the cuprous salt. 

The Sandmeyer reaction is explained by the 
assumption that the diazonium salt, i.e., the 
diazo chloride or bromide, forms a double <*om- 
pound with the cuprous salt, and that it is the 
double compound that breaks up, yielding the 
desired halogen substitution product: 

C,H»N = N.Cl.Cu,a. = 

DiMo-bensene chloride, 
cuprous chloride 

C^H^Cl 4- Kj -f Oa,Ch 
Chloro-beusene Cuprous dhloridc 

C.HjN = K.Br.Cu-Br* = 

Diaso-benseue bromide, 
cuprous bromide 

4 - Ns 4 - Cu^Br^ 
Bitmio-bensene Ctn»ous luomfde 

4. The Sandmeyer reaction permite of ex- 
changing an KHs group also for a nitril group 
(CN). For example: 

= H.(CH).Ou,(CK), = 
eysmide, 
cuprow cyanMC 

CACN + N, 4 - Cu^fC^i-), 
Beanm-alnil c:!^ttthi» 
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m alteH wa h% f^i4ay tfai»^ 

formed toto aeid pmip CXX)BLh 

it i« c^-rfoem tib&i bj diiumtimtioa and the Saad- 
wmyef aa N£l^ fo «^4^aBged 

for a ^hos;^! ^oap; ie., m. loiido ^mnpoii&d 
east be eltaj^ed into an aei^L 

5, If iolntfon of a diaapninm mdt is yen* 
dei^ alkaline with sodium hydroxide, mixed 
with an aUmline solution of sodium ^nnite, 
and the mixture gently .warmed, the retuili 
is that the unstuble diaxo-hydroxide formed 
at first los^ its nitrcgen togetlner with the 
oxygen of ifo OH group, and a hjdri^en atom 
alone remains in the place of the original KH* 
group. For example : 

= N.Cl-^ 

Aailine I>tiMo-be&«em 

ehiortdb 

C,H,N = X,OH >-♦ C^Hs.H or C,H. 

Diafobenseae Benmm 

hydroxide (a hydrocarbott) 

A similar transformation takt*« place when a 
diaaonmm salt is heated with alcohol, but then 
a second reaction takes place 8imultan€»ou8ly 
and in many cases even predominantly, 

6, If the solution of a diaaoiiium salt is 
strongly acidifi<’4 with hydroelilone acid, mixed 
with stannous chloride, and the mixture warmed, 
the result is a derivative of hydrazine <q,v.) — 
the well-known phenylhvdrazinc, e.g., being thus 
readily obtained from diazo-lamacue compounds: 

C,H»X =r X.Cl — * C.H,NII— Nil, 

Diasobeoxeoe cWonde PbeoyibydraBisa 

The reactions noted above suffice to indicate 
that a great many aromatic compounds of 
several important classes may be produced, 
through diazoti ration, from the corresponding 
amido compounds. And as amido coini»ounds are 
readily made by starting with the hydrocarbons 
abundantly contained m coal tar, it is easy to 
see why the diazo reaction is so extensively used, 
and,diazo compounds regarded as so important, 
both in the industries (particularly in the 
manufacture of dyestuffs) and in the scientific 
laboratory. See also Azobenzeme; Coai,-Tak, 
Colors. 

Derivatives of the aliphatic series cannot as 
a rule be diazotized; in these, an KH, group is 
directly transformed, by the action of nitrous 
acid, into the group Oil. For instance, ♦*thyl- 
amine. would give ordinary alcohol, 

CjH^OH; but no interm^iate diasso compound 
would be formed. The esters, however, of wr* 
tain aliphatic amino acids do give diazo com- 
pounds, and these are of no little value. The 
known among these substances is the^ ethyl 
^ter of dmzQ-acetw mid, whose formula is 


l^H.COO.C*H* 

This remarkable substance, first obtained by 
Curtins in 1883, melts at 24* C., and nnifer a 

pressure of 72 millimeters of mercury iKiiis 
without d^jornpe^ition at 143* C. ^ ^ ax. a 

In conclusion, it may be mention^ that 
Kekul^^s constitutional formulae of the diazoiilum 
fmlts, used alKJve for the sake of convenience, 
foive now been superseded by formulae 
rewmDwend^ by Blomstrand as for back as 


IS®. Tliui» diaso^b^i^ li wm 

eraUly wrtt^j 



An msm for & gune of 

antiquity, played by boys and g!rl«. In 
it is sometimes played even by old mon. It 
sists in throwing up the small Joint bmi^ of lh« 
le^ of sbeep and catching them ftwt m Iht 
palm and then on the Iwici: of ttio hand. Tha 
antiquity of this simple Mnd of play is p«fPid 
by figures on drecian vases on which wewa^ are 
seen kneeling and engaged in the Sport. In 
land, where the |^me is more usually played 
with small pebbles or shells, It i« callw the 
‘‘chueks'* or Mmekie stanea.’* Out of dibfo dt* 
veloped the game of jackstonea. 

DIB'Dm, Charles (1745»1814K An Bi^- 
lisb dramatist and song writer. He was bom 
at Southampton and b^n hia library earwr 
with an opera called Tht> Artiflap, 

produced at Covent Carden Tlieatre Sn llfii. 
Already a popular actor, he gaintxl great cffieb* 
rlt.v, in by a serif's of musical enteifoim 

menta entitled The of the Mnmmi* He 

died in straitened cireumstaneea. Dibdin wrote 
aixmt 70 dramatie pieei^s and, according to his 
own account, IXM) songs, of which the best known 
are “Pfww Jack” and ‘’Tmii Bowling.” Hei^ra* 
post'd the music of his songs and sarq;t tibarn 
himself. Of his sea songs, he said, they “'havs' 
Ins'n the solace of sailors in long voyafca. in 
storms, in liattle; and they have been quoted In 
mutinies to tiie restoration of order and disci* 
pline.” Hih mmn, Charles and Xhonins John, 
wTotc songs and dramas. Consult; hi* Profe$* 
monul Life (1H03), an autobiography, a brief 
hxfe in O. edition of his semgs (1848) } 

Dibdin, The Dihdins (London, 1888). 

BIBDXH, Thomas Frogxall (1776-*IB47). 
A British biblic^apher. He was born »l Cal- 
cutta. India, studied at Oxford, and, after x 
short carwr as a lawyer, entered the Established 
church in 1804, He ikcgan his work in 1787 and 
until 1844 prothiced a gri'at number of publica- 
tions of a bibltogiapkical and antiquarian char- 
acter, which while tliey show an immense 
amount of labor, are m full of inaccurades am 
to lie almost totally unreliable. His Bihiimnmnm 
(1889) was effective in stimulating interest in 
rare and early editions and l«i to the bmrty 
rmption of his projaisal for an aipiociatlon m 
bibliophiles, which wa« organized a« the Rox- 
imrghe Club (qv.) in 1812, Dibdin being its 
first Tice president. In addition to the B%bU^ 
tnanm, DiiKlin’a principal works are: An 
duction t 0 the Qreeh and Latin (18(WI)4 

Typographical Antiquities &f fireai Britain (4 
vols.. ISlb-lff) I The BMiographimt 
(1817); Bibiiothem Bpmmr^rnd (1814); BiUi> 
ographieal, AntiquaHa^, and Piatwreeqm Tmr 
in France aftd Germany ( 1821 ) ; The Library 
Gompanifm ( 1824) ; Memirmmnme of a Literary 
Life (1830). 

DIOMIH. The mme of two citiaa mentioned 
in the Bible. 1. A city in Moab, the modem 
Dhfban, about 4 miles north of Amoii (Wadf 
Mojib) on the road betwwn Bfeabbon and Petra. 
According to Nwn. xxxii. 34, it was built by the 
Gadites, and, in harmony with this account, the 
place la referred to m tfibon-Gad in Hum, xxxtll. 
40. In Hum. xxl. 80 the Amorite Kteg, Shew, 
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If to tow owr Mmh Hesh* 

ton to JWton.” It ha» been told b|' 

Slade, and imny lotolars that the ancient song 
whenw this fri^ment is taken wldirated vic- 
tories of Israel wer Moah in the ninth wntury 
B.C* Bat Schmidt, in Mmmgm of the Poets 
11011) and “Songs of the Conquest,'* in Jeur- 
^ of Bibliml Literature {1014), and Bdhl, in 
Kmav^er und Hehrder {1011), have shown 
that ttore is no reason to doubt the existenw 
of Sihctti’i kin^an in the li^ht of what is now 
known concerning the Amorites (q.v,), and no 
situation in the ninth wntury ttot can to re- 
flects in the song. That is sdso ^phasized by 
the Mc^a inserintion found by Klein at Dibon 
in 1808. (te Moabite Stojos.) Mesha is here 
calkd the Bibcmite, or Daibonite, as the pres- 
ence of the god and the Greek sc^gest 

that the true pronunciation was. It is not 
quite cl^r whether the name is limited to the 
cdty or extended to the adjacent territory, and 
it has therefore been supposed that the proper 
nan^ erf the city in earlier times was Qorcha, 
and Batbon the name of the district. But it is 
more probable that Qorcha was the name of a 
wrtaln quarter of the city where the royal resi- 
dence was, and that the relation between Qorcha 
and Bsibon was analogous to that between Zion 
and Jerusalem. 2. A place in Judah, mentioned 
in Keh. xi. 28, the present Bhaih, 8 miles norih 
of Arad. 

BIBBA, de'brk. A city in the Kingdom of 
Servia, 3 miles from the juncture of the Black 
Brin and Eadika rivers, near the Albanian fron- 
tier (Map! Turkey in Europe, C 4). Tlie 
population, numbering about 16,000, are mainly 
Albanians, but there are influential Serb and 
Bulgarian colonies, the latter of whom support 
the only bishop of th(‘ Bulgarian exarchate 
among the Albanians. Blbra is a fortified city, 
and the centre of an imijortant agricultural 
trade. It was long the capital of the sanjak 
of Bibra in the Turkish Vilayet of Monastir, 
but was taken by the Servians in the Balkan 
War 4q*T«) nnd confirmed to them by the treaty 
adjustaenis of 1013. 

BIBBAH'CHXA^A (Neo-Lat. nom. pL, from 
Gk. Utt diSf twice 4- hranchta, gills). 

A group of cephalopod mollusks, characterized 
by the presence of a pair of gills and by the 
inbBfnal petition of the shell, as contrasted with 
the two pairs of gills and external shell of the 
tetrabraimhiate nautiloids*, the dibranchiate 
skeleton supporting tlie internal organs; the 
ietrabranchiate shell serving as an external pro- 
twAive wvering to the animal. The Bibranchi- 
ata have undoubtedly been evolved from the 
Tetrabmnehiata, protobly in Triassic time, and 
there are even yet a few living forms, as Spimlo, 
which are relies of the early intermediate stages 
b^wc^ the two ^oups. Modern examples are 
tihe eutelefl^, iw|uid, ot*topus, and sepia (qq.v.) ; 
while Belmnmies (q.v.), Betemmteuthis, Qtote%h 
thm {q.v.) are a few of the many fossil forms 
which range from Triassic to recent times. For 
illustration, see Colored Plate of B^.P(ms, etc. 

{Lat., from Gk. 

BIkftMirotos). A Greek philosopher of Hi^ina, 
ha Sicily, a i»ntemporary of AristoGe, and 
Bi^d of Th^q^iastus (q.v.). Ike ancients, 
Including Cicero, wwmfy praise his winks. Of 
tewe it is quite impoismte to determine an 
aerate MMii^^^y, i^ce many referred to as 
independ^at worto w’«re pittobly sectimis of 
larger 'volum«A His Bkit *lXX48©s {*The life of 


Qtm&e,* m 3 bocdis), in addittem to politioal 
afiairs, took msm aimmnt of poetry, music, and 
the games, mod was thus the pioneer attempt in 
what toe Gemmns style KidtnrgemMdtte. The 
fragmente of tois work were edil^ Fuhr 
(1841). His TptwdktriKhff TripolitieoSf was an 
account of the ideal form of govenunmit: this 
BicaEsarchus found in a mixture of monaichy, 
aristocracy, and democracy, suto as existed at 
Sparta. In his Aeefiiaml Ahyee, Leshmkoi Logoi y 
and bis 'K.&pw^iaml A8yoi, Korinthiakoi Logoi, cast 
in dialc^e (q.v.) form, he sought to prove toe 
soul mortel. (Consult Cicero, Tmculanm Die- 
putationes, i, 21 and 77, and editors there.) 
He wrote also a description of the world, illus- 
trated maps; in this field he was the mcmt 
important forerunner of Eratewthenes {q.v.). 
Consult the article “Dikaiarchos, 3,” in Pauly- 
Wissowa, Real-Encyclopadte der klassischen Al~ 
tertumswissenschaft, vol. v (Stuttgart, 1908), 
and Christ, Geschichte der grtechisehen Littera- 
tur, vol. ii (5th ed., Munich, 1913). 

BICiE^lllC (Neo-Lat., coined by Cuvier, 1817) . 
A genus of (Oriental and Australasian small 
birds, typical of a family, Bicaeidae, closely 
allied to the sunbirds. They are amnetimes 
called honey peckers or flower peckers (in In- 
dia), but without much reason, and the scien- 
tific name has become English in Australia, 
where the family is most prominent. All are 
small, brilliant-colored, insect-eating birds, with 
melodious voices, and most of them build ele- 
gant purse-shaped nests of soft materials sus- 
pended from bushes. The swallow dicaeura 
{Dicanim hirundtnaeeum) is one of the best 
known, and resembles in size, sliape, and habits 
one of the northern kinglets, but is purple blue, 
with a red throat and under tail coverts. Some 
ornithologists put here also the diamond bird 
(q.v.), but m(«t class it elsewhere. See Plate of 
Pensiij: Kests of Birds, with Nidefication. 

BI'CAST (Gk. diKaarijiy dtkasUs, from Ukii, 
dik€, right, justice). A member of the popular 
courts of Athens. These courts seem to have 
been instituted by Solon, and from the fifth cen- 
tury B.c. w’ere a most important part of" the 
democratic government. From the body of 
Athenian citizens over 30 years of age there 
were chosen annually by lot 6000 in the fifth 
century, 5000 or possibly fewer in the fourth 
century. From this number sections, of not over 
601, wWe chosen daily to hear cases. In ’very 
important trials two or more sections might be 
combined, and we hear of one court of 2500 
jurors; sometimes, on the other hand, but 20 or 
40 formed toe court. The evidence was taken 
beforehand by a magistrate, who presided at 
the trial, and the di<msts merely listened to the 
speeches of the parties to the suit and the read- 
ing of the evidence. The voting was secret, and 
the dicasts were sworn to render their decision 
in accordani^ with the laws and the evidence. 
Unlike a modem jury, they were the sole judges 
of toe law as well as of the facts, a condition 
which hindered the development in Athens of 
any such body of Judicial precedents as grew up 
in Rome. Consult Meier and SchSmann, Bcr 
attisehe Promm (Berlin, 1883-87), and Bipsius, 
Das attische Rmht und Seehtsfahreu (Leipzig, 
1005- ). See HEULaBA. 

Bid (OF. do, det, Wr. M, Sp., Portr^., It. 
dado, die, from Lat. datm, p.^. of dare, to 

f ive). The origlii of dice is vanously ascribed 
y sewne aujthors to occult sources, but more 
autoentically to P^lm^^ of Greece (1244 B.C.). 
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^ with th«aa 

mm tike limply «i4 UAivcirsctt mt 

itt tt« w^M» The dias exhuimed fr^ 
Thirf^sg #ffer in wm retjxect Irota th© ^HBid«d 
e^aibm lK»e <wr iwmj m mt todaj, with 
ott mch "^skte frwm 6 to I, the 
»Gtte (rf the spots on the opposite sid^ of » 
cote always m^mg 7, Dii^ are thrown nearly 
UBiwrsally fr<wa a <^liiidrical hollow case, hot 
aoiKMig the negimm, in the game of craps 
th^ are cast from the hand. Mostly they are 
thrown from the box upon a table, but it was 
not i»ftconiin<Ha in some parts of England until 
quite recent times to throw them into a tewl. 
According to the purposes of the csast, anx ntrai- 
her, from one to five dice, are cast. The highest 
numbers expo^ on the top of the 
dire when they rettle, in one or more throws, 
as agr€«d> win. There are a variety of other 
purely dice games, such as ‘’round the spot,” 
wherein only those spots which lie round a 
centre spot are counted, such as three or five — 
the first counting two and the other four : **mul- 
tiplleation,” in which the first throw is three 
dice, the highest being left on the table and the 
two thronn again, the highest being again left 
and the last one thrown again i and “draw 
poker,” played with five dire, each player hav- 
ing one throw and the privilege of a recond. 
In the first throw all the dire are thrown, but 
the player need not take them all up: he may 
select only tbo'^ which are satisfactory to him 
or leave the uhole. Tlie throws rank as in the 


card game of poker (qv.), beginning with the 
lowest; one pair, two pairs, triplHs, a full 
hand, four of the same; the highest throw is 
five alike. Vingt-un is played with a single die, 
each player throwing as often as necessary to 
get the sum of the spots equal to, or as near 
as possible, not over, 21. “Ace in the pot” and 
“help your neighbor” are other combinations of 
throwing the dice, or, in other wmrds. “easting 
the die.” Unsenipulous gamblers adopt the 
practice of loading dice by plugging them with 
lead on a particular side, so that the highest 
number may turn up, by gravitation, as the 
dice roll out of the box. Consult Foster’s Com- 


plete If ogle (New York, 1909). 

DICEN'TRA <Neo-Lat. nom. ph, from Gk. 
Uxtprpn. dikentroB, two-pointed, from dt-, dt-, 
double Hh keniron^ point). A genus of 

hardy perennial plants of the family Funiari- 
aceael IHeentra BpeHahilu, bleeiling heart, a na- 
tive of Siberia and the northern provinces of 
China, was introduced into Great Britain from 
the island of Chusan in 184fi and rapidly be- 
came a general favorite <?n account of its long 
racemes of drooping, delicate, rosy-pink flowers. 
The common squirrel corn I Dicentra mnadem- 
is one of the first spring flowers of the 
northern and eastern United States, as «s al^ 
ButehmanVbrreches {Dicenira rufntflarta). Di- 
elrtra is an old name for tlie genus Dtvenirn. 

*1>ICET, dl'sl, Ai>bebt Vexx {1835- ). 

An English barrister and author. He was edu- 
cated at Balliol rolkge, Oxford, was admittM 
to the bar in 1303, from 1832 until 1909 was 
nrofresor of English law in the Unitrersity, and 
fatm’ became a fellow of All Souk’ and an 
honoraiy fellow of Trinity College. He received 
in 1899 an appointment as Queens Counselor 
and in 1899-1912 was principal of the ^orking- 
mmi’s Coll^. His publications ™ 

Tfimm Cmmml (Arnold prize essay. 1800 and 
1^7); The Law of Domiml (1879); Englmmd** 


Cam Mmmm 9^ { 18^) ? a m 

the ef m the 

M^tim hetwm^ Lew mid ve 

Bmgiamd dur^ ike MimUmth €mtm$ { 1^1 } 
to fte 0tii% ef the ef lH# 
C^etmUm f7l* ed., 1008). 

©lOBT, mwArn (IW2-1011). Am Baglidi 
journalist and author. Ho wa* edumtm at 
Trinity Coll^, Camhridfe, was lor a Ume a 
Ireder writer for the Bailg Triumph, amd Imn 
1870 to 1880 was oditor of the Otmrmr, Im 
1875 he was called to the bar. He was r^wNied 
as an anthorite on matters appertetiiinf to 
South Africa, Bulgaria, and l^pt. He w«i 
creat4?d C.B. in 1880. His publications include i 
Jfowe in ISBd (1801)j fte ^cWestdf-Hokfelm 
War { 1864 ) ; The Mermep jMnd ( 1876) ; 
land end Eggpt (1884) : Bulparie, the Pmmtnt 
Biatt (1895); Sterp of the KheMmte (1902) | 
arte Egypt of the Future (1907). 

HIOHOGAinr, di-kOg'A-ml (Gk. dmhm, 
in two 4- gamoa, marriage), ilowere 

whree anthers and stigmas do not mature at the 
same time are said to te dlchc^mous. “Hrotan- 
dry" is the condition in wiiieh the anthers ma- 
ture first-, “protogyny” that in which the stig- 
mas mature first, t^re Pou.ixatiok. 

HlCHCyrOMT, df-kOUo-mt (Gk, dexareght, M- 
chotomm, a cutting in two. from dieha, ia 
two -f WjitrtiK, teomrifi, to cut). In bobi,ny, a 
form of Umnebing in which the axis forks at the 
apex and hence continues no farther. It is 
sptHially characteristic of cryptogams (Rre 
Buaxciiino.) In logic, the method of exhaustivo 
division in classification, of adiich the device 
knoa-n as the Trre of Porphyry may bo eonsld- 
erid typical (consult, e.g., LenBom fa Lome, W. 
Stanley Jevona, Ijondon, 1880). In metaphys- 
ical anthropology, the theo^ of man as a two- 
fold teing, physical and spiritual, or consisting 
of body and soui. 

HI'CHOtOISM: (from Gk. 5i-, rft-, double -f- 
XpAa. chroe, color), TBrCHBOISlC, FIiSK- 
OCHHO'ISIC. Crystals not only absorb in dif- 
ferent ainmintH the ligfit of ditferent wave 
lengths, but, unlike uncrystalline or amorphous 
substances, the amount and kind of absorntion 
differ Recording to the dirretion in which light 
is transmitted through the crystal. This selec- 
tive and differential light absorption is rarely 
perceived by the unaided eye, because so many 
rays from a crystal enter the eye simultaneously. 
If, however, polarized light be employttl to 
bring successively into the eye light rays which 
at any given instant vibrate along a single di- 
rection of a colored erystal, a change in color 
is generally noticeable. This relectivc light ab- 
sorption along the different directions within a 
crystal is b-rined dichroism or nleoehroism. 
Crystals of the isometric system alone preseas 
no pleoehroism. Crystals of the tetragonal and 
hexagonal systems exhibit two extreme colors 
(dichroism), between which all the othre colors 
prodiie<*d elcariy graduate. Crystals of the re- 
maining crystal systems exhibit three 
colors (triehroism), with regard to which all 
the other colors produced by the crystal are In- 
termediate. The dSchroscope is a simple device 
for mresuring both the quality and quantity of 
dichr oism. Bee C BXSTAi.y^mAFMY. 

BFCHBOIT®. See loLWi, 
BicnetmiyMATisM m biem (Gk. i*-, 
double -f- chfdwa, color). The name 

given to that preuliar occurrence of two phases 
of color in the pluma^ of a species of bird. 
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w>t Am to af €, m%, ©r lo^ity, wWdb k m wdtt 
Ulttsk&ted by the w^awai ^urtern serceeh owl 
Qt the Uaiteo States iOtus mio ©wo) , some indl^ 
vidmk of wWeb ate gray aad some rusty red. 
This pbmomemn is aot infrafcient among birds, 
but it is not always m»y to determine what (in- 
stitutes a elear ca^ of it. Thus, scune omitlml- 
ogists r^ard the various specie of flicker (Co- 
Uptm) as di' or rather tri-ehromatio forum of a 
single species, while others do not re^rd this 
as the same sort of a plmnom^on as the color 
phas^ of the screech owl. There are at least 
thr^ distinct forms of dlcbronuitism, known as 
albinism^ mekmmn, and erptkrigm. The first is 
that form In which one of the phases is white, 
and a number of examples occur among the 
hercms as well as in other groups of birds. One 
of the best-known cases is fitat of the little blue 
heron (Florido^ some specimens of 

which are pure white, while others are slaty 
blue. It was at one time supposed that the 
former were the young, the latter the adults; 
but careM study on their breeding grounds 
has shown that the difference are not associated 
in any way with age or sex. Some evidence has 
been produced to show that geographical con- 
ditions may have something to do with the mat- 
ter, lor the white birds are said to be most com- 
mon on the Atlantic coast of Florida, while the 
colored phase is most abundant on the Gulf 
coast, Melanism is a form of dichromatism in 
which one color phase bocomes v<*ry dark, almost 
or quite black. Examples of this occur among the 
large hawks of the genus Buteo. It should be 
stated that In these casw^^ the color pliases are 
not sharply set off from each other, as in the 
herons, and the melanism is rather closely asso- 
ciated with distribution. Erythrism is the form 
sliown by the screech owls, already referred to, 
in which one phase tends to become red. 

A satisfactory explanation of diehromatism is 
still to be offered, but recent investigations have 
thrown some light upon it. In the screech owl 
the red phase is due to a “quantitative differ- 
ence’’ in the distribution and relative amounts 
of pigment, and it is said that gray individuals 
may become red. For these experiments consult 
Chadbourne, The Aafc, vols. xiii, xiv (New York, 
1896, 1897). These results should be confirmed 
before they are accepted as absolute. In other 
esasM, such as the herons, it is more than pos- 
sible that we have examples of species in the 
process of formation, and that at some future day 
the slaty-blue individuals of the little blue heron, 
e.g„ will breed only with slaty-blue individu- 
als and prince only slaty-blue offspring, while 
the white birds will breed only with white birds 
^d produce whi^ young. We should then have 
just such a condition as now exists in the ibises 
of the genus Gmra, The white ibisCOaora alba) 
and the scarlet ibis {Quara rubra) are exactly 
alike, except for the striking difference in color, 
but they never breed tc^ther and are therefore 
regarded as two distinct sj^ies and not as di- 
chromatic forms of one. The whole qu^tion is 
one of exceptional interest and s^^ms to be 
closely bound up with that of the origin of 
sp^iM. 

KIOIITIIM0 tnfH WJJBBiBtEZTi dlK'tung 

unt vfir%St. See Oowrax. 

OHXEUis (185S~ ). An Ameri- 

ciMft legislater, born at Akron, OhiOi wl^e, after 
admtaRmi to the bar in 1893, Im tmik up the 
nractece of law. Buring the SMuish-Amerimm 
War ho servod with the Elghtti Ohio V<diaitetrs. 


He was ai^it^ of Sumnmt Ohte 
ehainamft of the Bef^hlican Cknmimtt^ 

(1887-#!) and the Bepuhlloui State Ibc^m- 
tive Committee <189S-#4 and 1899-1997), sec- 
retary of the Bepnhli^mn Hationad Ciwamittee 
(1897'-19M), and delate to the Bepubllean 
National Cmsvention (189£, 1896, 19^, and 
1904). While a Repr^^entattve in Congre^ 
(1898-1904), he introduce the Bi^ Militia 
Bill, which became law. Ek ws^ Unit^ Ststes 
Senator from 1904 to 1911. 

DICK, JoHxr (1764-1833). A Scottish Seo^ 
sion th^lcman. He l^came pastcu in Glasgow 
in 1801 and th^lo^cal profes^r in 1^0 and is 
remembered for his Lectmm m TheoUtgy (4 
vols., with memoir, 1834; Am, 2 vols,, 1836). 

DICK, Mb. a household abbreviation for Mr. 
Richard Babley, a demented character in Pick- 
ens’s David Copperfield. 

DICK, Sis :^bebt Bm«t (c,1785-1848). A 
Scottish soldier, son of a doctor in the East 
India Company’s service. He entered the army 
in 1800 and served as an officer in the Peninsu- 
lar War, fighting at Busaco, Fuentes de Onoro, 
and Salamanca. He distinguished himsdif at 
Quatre Bras and Waterloo*, in 1837 was pro- 
moted to be major general, and in 1841-42 was 
acting commander in chief at Madraa In 1846 
he assumed command of the Third Infantry 
Bivision in the Sikh W'ar. He fell while lead- 
ing a second charge against Sikh intrenchments 
at Sobraon. 

DICK, Thomas (1774-1857). A Scottish 
scientific writer. He was born near Dundee 
and studied science and theology at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgli. After a brief pastoral charge 
in connection with the Secession church of Scot- 
land, he devoted himself to teaching, lecturing, 
occasional preaching, and authorship. Towards 
the cl<^ of his life a small pension was granted 
him in consideration of his literary services, his 
books having brought him very little pecuniary 
return, in spite of their great popularity both 
in England and the United States. He died at 
Brouglity Ferry, near Dundee, Dick’s principal 
works are: The Chnstiau Philosopher, or the 
Connection of Science and PhUoaophy mth Re- 
ligion (1823, 8th ed., 1842); The Philosophy of 
Religion (1825); The Philosophy of a Future 
State (1828); Celestial Scenery (ISSTl^ The 
Sidereal Heavens (1840) ; The Practical A«lr©»o- 
mer (1845). Several of Dick’s writings l^ve 
been translated into foreign languages, one 
even into Chinese. Consult Chambers, Eminent 
Scotsmen (Edinburgh, 1868). 

DICK BEQtn^T. A fund now amounting 
t<> some £122,000, established in 1828 by James 
Dick, of Finsbury Sqimre, London, for the ben- 
efit of the parish schoolmasters of Morav, Banff, 
and Aberdeen, Scotland. These funSs yield 
about £4000 a year, which is distributed as an 
honorarium among the schoolmasters cm the 
basis of teeir acquirements in the English laa- 

C a.ge and literature, gc^^aphy, mathmaatics, 
tin, Greek, history, physics, and the art oi 
teaching. Mr. Biek’s obj^t was to encourage 
active 8ch<Kdmasters and ^adually to elevate 
the literary character of wie parochiid ^hcml- 
masters and sehoola. His purpose has heeu so 
far suce^lul that the grade of th^e schools 
has hmri advaiK^, and in nuiny cases studente 
go dirf^ly from th^sm to the universities, (kin- 
sedt J. Kerr, Scottish Ediuxilfoa, ffehool ©ad 
Cnivmsity frem Bmrly TivMS to 1S08 (Cam- 
brige, 1910). 





n® hu^- 

tarimt^ blunting {8p4m of tli« 

f^ms til® 0nlted States, nne 

of tile most plying of A^rsam Iringilltiie 
birds. Ite back is blaek. eb^itoixt. and gimjisbj 
bend of tbe wing, brigbi ebestnnt; ehin. white; 
throat, black, in a ^n^icnons crescent; breast, 
jellow, ebwigiiig to white towards the tail. The 
female lacks the black br^tmark and the cb^t* 
not colors. The species is migmtoi^, coming 
northwaid to make its nest on the groand, or 
in a low bush, where pale-blue eggs are laid. 
It is a loud and persistent singer. “All day 
long/* sa^ Rid^ay, “in spring and summer, 
the males, sonwtimes to the number of a doi^n 
or more for each m^dow of considerable ex- 
^nt, perch upon summits of tall weed stalks 
or fence stak^ at short intervals, crying out: 
‘See, we, dick, dickcissel, cisseF; therefor«' 
‘Dick Cissel’ is well known to every farmer** 
boy.” Sae illustrations on Plate of BuNWxas, 
ETC., and of Eoos, I. 

mCK'EWS, Charles (1812-70), An Eng- 
lish novelist. He was born at Landport, a sub- 
urb of Portaea, Feb. 7» 1812, ami was baptized 
Charles John Huflfham. Hia father, John Dick- 
ens, who held a post in the navy pay office, 
was then stationed at Portsmouth, but almut 
1816 they moved to Chatham and aftenvard to 
London. The family was poor and improvident. 
His father, whom he afterward portrayed in 
Mr. Micawber, ■was imprisoned for debt in the 
Marshaisea, and the family for a time resided 
in the prison with him. Dickens worked for 
a while in a blacking warehouse, but after his 
father was relieved from his embarrassments 
by a fortunate legacy, Charles attended private 
schools. His opportunities on the wliole, how- 
ever, were slight, but he read considerably at 
home and in the British Museum and learned 
shorthand. He was educated by contact with 
life itself. After a period of reporting in the 
courts and in the House of Commons Dickens 
began in the Monthly Magazine (December, 
1833), and continued in the Evening ChronwlCt 
a series of essays and tales, eollectiHl and pub- 
lished in 1836, under the title Sketches hy Bos, 
Encouraged by their success, he undertook to 
write the letterpress of the Posthumous Papers 
of the Piektmck Cluh, the illustrations of which 
were to be executed by Robert Seymour, a comic 
draftsman. As soon as Dickens introduced Sam 
Weller, the plates becatne of secondary interest. 
The Pickwick Papers, which appeared in monthly 
numbers (1836-37), not only had enormous 
commercial success, but they also mark an era 
in English literature. It was the first of a 
series of fictions exhibiting the life and man- 
ners of the middle and lower classes, which up 
to that time had rarely found an exponent, and 
in one respect this b^k probably had neither 
predecessor nor pre^ny. Neither before nor 
since, if we except Humphrey Clinker, has there 
ever been such a literary embodiment of h^ltby 
animal spirits. There is none like it for un- 
flaggiog bat never unwise merriment — for humor 
that is very much the reverse of dry. Pick’ 
wwk was followed by Oliver Twist (1837—39) 
and Nicholm NtchMy (1838-39), adventures 
ia the piciiresque manner. They are among 
the first of theme social novels which form so- 
marked a future of modem literature. The 
former wm an exposure of w^orkhousea and of 
tiie city conditions that lead the children of 
the poor into crime; the latter wm aim^ at 
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Ymkrfiire. Both hit thtir nmik,' Aite 
beginning Diekens m% ham in mfk 
many a social monster. He may be 
wrong, but in of his ea»p^raii«n« he mm 
scarcely be a^^^ed of want of honc^y of pur* 
pose; while quit© as littk partisanship (m* 
cept that he it always for im poor) m laid 
to hia charge, since at the very time when the 
country geutiemen were shaking their hasda 
at him for his want of reverence lor “land/* 
he incensed the manufaeturiag Inbiroit by the 
publication of Hmrn Timm (l$b4). His sar- 
casm is of a rather peculiar characti^r; 
good-natured to sneer, and with eyes, notwith- 
standing tiicir indignant fir©, that never liwa 
sight of the ludicrous side of things; his style 
is mocking argument. After 
came The Old Curiosity Bhop (1840) and 
Barmhy Budge (1841). In the former, in the 
character of Little Nell, he first exhibited a 
power of setting forth child Ilf© and child 
thought unequaliid Vieforc the appearance of 
(x©orgi‘ Eliot, Bamahy Budge was his first and, 
with the exception of the Tale of Two Cities 
(1859), hift only attempt to dcscrilm the 
past; and it was not entirely successful. A 
disposition of mind towards tlie weird and the 
grotestjue, which showed itself in The Old Curi- 
osity Bhop, was »ul)se<|uently developed with 
greater success in his Christmas Stories (1883), 
especially in 4 Christmas Carol, After n voy- 
Acrms the Atlantic Dickens published. In 
1842, Amertean yoies for General Oireulaiimj^ 
but a much more admirable r^Hiult of that visit 
to the United Stab^s app<‘ar©d in Jfortia ChuP* 
zleunt (1844), which was perhaps the greatest 
of his humorous w'orks since Ptckiviek: at least, 
the English scene is made delightful by tim 
immortal Pecksniff and Mrs. tiarap, hut th© 
rascality in the .\inerican part of the hook had 
no such good humor, and the violence of hit 
satire does not !>ecome more attractive with 
time. After this work his animal spirits— a 
rare gift among even comic authors, and seldom 
lasting so long as in hia own case— began to 
desert him. Humor, except in some rich crea- 
tions, such as Mr. Micawber, was no longer io 
apparent; while, on the otlicr hand, satir# and 
pathos increased. In Fehniary, 1844, he went 
to Italy for rest, but returned at the end of the 
year to read to hia friends The Chimes. Hit 
two other famous Christmas stories, the Christ- 
mas Carol and The Cricket on the Hemth, be 
wrote in 1843 and In I84fi. After another yimr 
in Italy be tried for a month to edit the Daily 
News, from January to FeJ>ruar\% 1846, but 
he had no equipment for editing a newspaper. 
In June he was in Rwitzt'rland, at work on 
Domhey and Bon (1848), which, in apite of 
its popular success, wm considered a falling off 
in one who stood so high. Yet, when men wwe 
expecting that he would wane and w^ken like 
other prolific writers before him, he produced 
David Coptmiield (1856). a favortte with many* 
and preferred by Dickens bim«»K to all hia 
other novels. In this novel he adopted the tmm 
of an mtdhiographf, and that ja^rhapa offered 
him some advantn^i^s; at all events, the result 
was admirable. Bleak Hmtse (1853); Bard 
Timm (1854); Uttle Dorrit (18S7); A Tale 
of Two CiUm (1859); Creat Eapectatiom 
(1861), regarded by Bwlnburnc as the Iwst and 
most aitistic of Dic^ns*s hmks *, and Our Mutual 
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with almwt periodic pnnetnality, and eaeh 
was awaited by an immense audience. In 1850 
lie ^mmenced a weekly periodical entitled 
Momekold Words, and in 1859 a similar publi- 
cation called All the Tear Umnd, In 1858 he 
li^ian his long series of public readings, which 
brought him applause and money, but which 
in the end broke down his health. In 1867 he 
a^in visitel America, giving numerous read- 
ings and meeting with a brilliant reception. 
He was at the last engaged in writing a new* 
novel, The Mystery of Edmn Broody which was 
left unfinished. He di<dl at Gadshill, June 9, 
1870, and was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
June 14, 

The work of Dickens has been variously esti- 
mated. All admit his ^eat humor, but to some 
his pathos seems much overdrawn. He pos- 
sessed immen^ creative power, the number of 
his charmers running into the thousands. The 
essence of his art is caricature, and for comic 
effect he exagj^rated the abuses he attacked. 
He was a great amateur actor, of a broad, 
slightly burle^ue type; his method on the stage 
and on the page was the same. In character 
building he hit upon some oddity and trans- 
formed it into a delightful type never to be for- 
gotten. Consult: Forster, Life of Dickens (Lon- 
don, 1872-74); Fields, Yesterdays ucith Authors 
(Boston, 1872) ; Kent, Charles Dickens as an 
Actor (London, 1872) ; Letters, ed. by Miss 
Hogarth and Miss Dickens (ib., 1880-82); 
"Ward, Dickens (ib., 1882) ; Marzials, Life of 
Charles Dickens (1887); Pemlierton, Charles 
Dickens and the Stage (ib., 1888); Gissing, 
Charles Dickens: A Critical Study (New York, 
1898) ; Fitzgerald, The History of Pickwick 
(London, 1891) ; Kitton, The Yovels of Charles 
Dickens ( ib., 1897 ) ; Hughes, Dickens as an 
Educator (New York, 1900) ; Fitzgerald, Life 
of Charles Dickens as Revealed in his Writmgs 
(London, 1905) ; Chesterton, Life of Charles 
Dickens (New York, 1906) ; Thomson, Bihlt- 
ography (Warwick, 1904), Lehmann, Charles 
tkekms as an EdAtor (New York, 1912) ; Ihigh, 
The Charles Diekens Originals (lamdon, 1912) ; 
P, H, Fitzgerald, Memoirs of Charles Dickens 
(I^ndon and New York, 1914). Essays and 
coitions are numerous. Collected editions ap- 
peared in England in 1847, in 1861, and in 
1874. One of the most recent editions is Kitton, 
The Autograph Edition of Complete Works (56 
vols.. New York, 1902). 

DIOK^, Geoboe Wuxiamt (1844- ). 

An American naval engineer. He was born at 
Arbroath, Scotland : studied mechanical and 
naval engineering, came to the United States 
in 1869, and was connected with steamship 
designing on the Pacific coast. From 1893 to 
1905 he was manager of the Union Iron Works, 
Ban Francisco, Ciu., and in that (opacity be- 
came identified with the eai^tion of much 
naval work for the United States government. 
In 1905 he ^mme conmilting marine and 
mMshanieal engineer of Franeia^. He was 
at me time president of the Technical Society 
of the Pacific Cc»st. He witte Pnmpnng and 
Hmsimg Works (1876) and numerous papers 
and arttclw^ 

J<MiH (1747-^8). An Amerimm 
dergyman. He was bora In Lemdon and was 
^ucated at Eton, but, removing to 
Mbra the BevoluHcm, he became mie of tee 


mc^ efficient promoters of the Meteodist Epis- 
copal church in thk country. A Latin, Greek, 
and Itebrew i^holar, he had much to do wite 
the foundii^ of Cofc^buiy at Abingdon, 

Md., the firrt institution of higher learning es- 
tablished the Methodists. He preached in 
Virginia and North Carolina and in 1783 was 
sent to New York City to take charge of the 
John Street congr^ation. In 1789 he was 
transferred to Philadelphia, where he estab- 
lished the Methodist B<mk Concern. This was 
subsequently removed to New York. The first 
book published was The Imitation of Christ 
by fi Kempis. Dickins did an important work 
in ^thering and publishing the minutes of the 
annual Methodist conferences. Consult Atkin- 
son, Centennial History of Amerimn Methodism 
(New York, 1884); also the volume entitled 
Centennial of the Methodist Book Concern (ib., 
1890). 

DXCE^IKSOK. A city and the county seat 
of Stark Co., N. Dak., 310 miles west of Fargo, 
a division point on tee Northern Pacific Rail- 
road (Map; North Dakota, B 4). The city 
contains a Carnegie library, a hospital, and a 
State a^icultural experiment station. Its chief 
industries are stock raising, milling, the ship- 
ping of agricultural implements, wheat grow- 
ing, and pressed brick works. Clay and lignite 
coal abound in the surrounding regions. First 
settled in 1880, its government in 1906 was 
vested in a mayor, elected biennially, and a uni- 
cameral council. It owns and operates its water 
worka Pop., 1900, 2706; 1910, 3678. 

DICKINSON, Anna Elizabeth (1842- 
) . An Anierican lecturer, author, and 
actress, born in Philadelphia. She became 
prominent through her fiery addresses on total 
abstinence, abolition, politics, and woman suf- 
frage. After a time she devoted her whole at- 
tention to lecturing and to the drama, writing 
A Crown of Thoms (1876), in which she her- 
self played; True to Herself, and What Answerf 
(1868), a novel; Mary Tudor and Aurelmn, 
dramas; and A Ragged Register of People, 
Places, and Opinions (1879). In 1880 Fanny 
Davenport appeared with success in her Ameri- 
can Girl. 

DICKINSON, Daniel Stevens (1800-66). 
An American statesman, born in Goshen, Conn. 
He was admitted to the bar in 1828, was elected 
to the Senate of New York State in 1836, be- 
came Lieutenant Governor in 1842, and in 1844 
was appointed by the Governor to a vacancy in 
the United States Senate. In 1861 he Vas 
elected Attorney-General of New York, and in 
1865 wag appointed district attorney for the 
southern district of the State. During the Civil 
War he actively supported the cause of the f^v- 
erament. He was an able debater, and for a 
time leader of the Democratic party in New 
York. In the Republican National Convention 
of 1864 he received 168 votes for the vice-presi- 
dential nominatifm. Consult Dickinson’s Life 
and Works (2 vols., New York, 1867). 

DICKOfSON, Donald McDonald (1846- 
) . An American lawyer and politician. 
He was te>rn at Port Ontario, N. Y., graduatel 
at the University of Michlgau in 1867, and was 
admitted to the bar in the same ymr. He was 
Pcatmaster-General in 1888-89, chairman of tee 
National Democratic Campaign Committee in 
1892, and saiior coun^l for the United Stat^ 
befora tee luring S^ (Tlaims (kmamission in 
1896-^7. He w»i a meml^r of the (^irt oi 
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mxmmmm, Embly asso-t®). An Ameri- 
can poet, bom at Ambertt, Msm. She livcMl a 
deluded life and ptiMiehed almoet nothing dur- 
ing her lifetime. At her death T. W, Higgitiaon, 
with Mrs. Mabel Ixmmis Todd, edited a voluroe 
entitled Poems by Emiip Dickinmm (1890), 
which attracted eonsideraWe attentimt and was 
followed bf another rolume of poems as well an 
by a \olunie of ^lect««l letters. In thought her 
introspective lyricss are striking, but are defl- 
cieait in form. Her Letters (e<L by Mabel L. 
Todd I appear^ in 1906. 

BICKlHSOir, 0(oi4)swoBTHY) Lowes. An 
English writer on historical and religious top- 
ics, son of a well-known artist, Lowes Dickin- 
son. He was educated at the Cliarterhonse and 
at King’s College, Cambridge, of which he be- 
came fellow and lecturer. He also lectured at 
the London School of Economics and Political 
Science. Particularly felicitous in his use of 
the dialogue as a literary form, he wrote: fhr 
Greek Ficir of Life <1890. 3d ed.. 1906) ; From 
King to King: The Tragedy of the Purtian Rev- 
otution (1891; 2d ed., 1907), dialogues: Revo- 
Jutton and Reaction tn Modern France (1892) ; 
The Dvi clopment of Pnrhament During the 
Xineteenth Century (189i>i. Letters from a 
Chinese O^cial (1903; in England, 1901, called 
Letters of John Chinaman), which came out 
anonymously, being reprintod from the Batur- 
day Rericu\ and whicii was answere<i by William 
Jennings Bryan in his Letters to a Chinese 
Official (1906), taking seriously the Chinesi* 
authorship: Religion: A Cnfteia*w and a Fore- 
cast (1905): A Modem Bymposinm (19051 on 
philosophic schools of thought; Justice and 
Liberty (1908); /s Immortality Destrahlef 
(1900), the How'ard IngeraoU Li'ctiires; Religion 
and Immortality (1911). Consult Chesterton’s 
Heretics (London, 1909) for an interesting, but 
unsympathetic criticism of ^‘Paganism and Mr 
Lowes Dickinson,” and More, BheWiirne Essays, 
vol. vii [New York. 1910). 

DICKINSON, Jacob McOavock ( 1851 - 
). An American lawyer and cabinet officer, 
born at Columbus. Miss After graduating from 
the University of Nashville in 1871, he studied 
la’w at Columbia Law School, the University of 
Leipzig, and in Paris. Admittwl to the bar in 
1874 he practiced m Nashville until 1809 and 
in Chicago from 1899 to 1909. Several timea 
he was called upon to serve on tlie supreme 
bench of Tennt‘8s#H* by special commission. He 
was also Assistant * Attomey-Ueneral of the 
United Statea (1895-97), Federal solicitor 
(1899-1901), and general counsel (1901-09) of 
the Illinois Central Railroad Company, and 
counsel for the rnited Btatea before the Alaskan 
Boundary Tribunal (1903). From 1909 to 1911 
he was Kecretarv for War in the cabinet of Presi- 
dent Taft. He served as president of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association in 1907-d)8. 

DICKINSON, JoHi^ (1732-1808). An Amer- 
ican statesman and publicist, known as the 
“Penman of the Revolution.” He was born in 
Talbot Co., Md., hut in 1740 removed with his 
father to Delaware. He began the study of the 
law In Philadelphia in 1750; entered the Middle 
Temple, lAmdon, England, in 1753, and in 1757 
b^n practice in Philadelphia. In 1760 he be- 
a member of the Delaware Assembly and 
In 1762 was elected to the Pennsylvania A^em- 
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1765 and a^in from 1770 to 1776. He wm 
also a memb^ of the l^mp Act tmd 

from 1774 to 1776 of t^ Contin^tol 
served for a time in the American army, ftrst 
as a private and afterward as a br^dier gea- 
eml in the Maware mitltla: was wvemor of 
Delaware from 1781 to 1782, again a meml^ 
of the Continental Congress In 1779-80, and 
Oovemor of ^nnsylvania itom 1782 to 1785*, 
and afterward took a prominent |«it in the 
debater of the Con«tituti«ma! Convention of 
1787, and in the discussions in Pennsylvania 
and Maware over the ratiftcation of tfie Com* 
stitution. He is best known, however, at a 
writer of state papers and pamphleta, in whirili 
capacity up to 1776 he ranked foreinoftt amoii^ 
his contemporaries. .Among the Important atoto 
papers which he draftotl or wrote were the “Revs* 
olutions ill relation to the Btamp Aet,” adopts 
by the Pennsylvania .Assembly in 1765; the 
“Deidaration of Rights" and the “Petition to 
the King.” adopted by the Stamp Act Congress: 
the “Essay on the Constitutional Power of 
Great Britain ovi'r the Colonies in America,** 
adopted by the Pennsylvania Convention: the 
“Address of Congress to the Inhabitants of the 
Province of Quebet*”; the “Petition of Cot^esa 
to the King”; the “Declaration bv the United 
Colonies of North America . . . Jetting Portli 
the Causes and Keceasity of Their Taking up 
Arms”; the “Articles of Confederntion” (ftrst 
draft) ; and the “Address of Congress to the 
Several States on the Present Situation of Af- 
fairs” (1779). In addition, he wrote numerous 
pamphlets and newspaper articlt»s, the most 
famous of which were the eelebrat^ Farm9Fa 
Letters, published at Philadelphia in 1767. 
These “letters” had a wide circulation and pro- 
duced such an effect on both sides of the At- 
lantic that their appearance has been regarded 
as “the moat brilliant event in the lltora^ his- 
tory of the Revolution.” Dickinson’s influence 
waned after 1776 on account of his opposition 
to the Declaration of Independence, wnieh he 
refused to sign; but a series of papers written 
by him in 1787-88, under the pseudonym “Pa- 
hius,” were widely read and contribute mueh 
towards inducing Pennsylvania and Delaware 
to ratify the Constitution, In the literature of 
the Revolution, says Ford, the editor of Dickin- 
son’s writings, he was “as preeminent as Wash- 
ington in the war, Franklin In diplomacy, and 
Morris in finance.” He helped to found Dick- 
inson College at Carlisle, Pa^ in 1783. His 
Writings, edited by Paul L. Ford, were pub- 
lish wl, in part, at Philadelphia in 1895. Con- 
sult fitill^. The TAfe and Times of John LHoMn- 
son (Philailelphia, 1891), and an excellent esti- 
mate of Diekinson's literary work in Tyler, 
lAtentry History of the Amerkmn Revolutwn 
(New York. 1897). 

DICKINSON, JoifATnair (1688-1747). An 
American clergyman. He was bont in Harold, 
Mass., and graduated at Yale in 17(W. He was 
for 30 years a Presbyterian minister in Ellta- 
bethtowh, N. J„ and*wa« a leader in this de- 
nomination. In 1746 he, became president of 
the College of New Jer«y (now PrWoton Uni- 
versity), and its first sessions were in his home 
in Elizabeth. He wrote a number of tb^il^gical 
works, collected at Edinburgh (1793). 

DICKXOTOV COIdbTOK An Iniditutloii for 
higher education, found^^ In 1783, ua4er the 
auspices of the PTesbyterian church at CarlWt, 
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tJto 0^ef&l Awiwiilri^ of the Stirte as a resalt 
^ im appeal laade oy tl» leading men of tilie 
ComsKiawmlthr iaeladiag Bmjamia Bash aad 
Jota Bickiason. It wa® lanned after 13»e la^r 
**ia memmy of the iprmt iyD4 iB^rtant servie^ 
render^ to Ms coaBtry . . . aad for the com- 
a^emoratioB of his very lil^al donation to the 
inititaticHO.’* This donation was a plantation 
of fW scr^ in York County, another 600 acres 
in Oumberland Coanty, in cash, and a 

number of valuable ^ks. The coHege began 
its work on April 0, 1784. Its first president 
was Rev. Chariai Nirf^t, D.D., and the facMiy 
include, in addition to Mm, four instructors. 
In 1708 the present site of the college, com- 
prising a town square, was purchased fiom the 
Penns for $160. The first building erected on 
the site was destroytd by fire before ite com- 
pletion. By i^pular subscription funds were 
raised to erect another building, completed in 
1804. This is known as West Collie, The 
college continued under Presbyterian auspices 
until 1883, when, on account of difficulties which 
overtodte it, representatives of the Methodist 
Epi^opal eburen agreed to become responsible 
for its continuance, and a board of trustees 
^mp^ed of representative Methodists, with 
Bisbe^ John Emory as chairman, was elected. 
The college has since been under Methodist Epis- 
copal auspices. In addition to West College, 
tlie coll^ buildings are South College (1835), 
East College ( 1836 ) j the Raw School ( 1877 ) , 
Tome Scientific Building (1884), Gymnasium 
{ 1884 ) , Hosier Meinoriaf Library Hall (1885), 
Denny Memorial Hall (1896). The college has 
adhered to approved courses of study based 
upon four years of preparation in a gcK)d pre- 
parM;ory school. The degrees given by the col- 
lege in eurau are B.A. and B.S. The students 
numbered in 1913-14 about 325, and the faculty 
16. The annual income amounts to about 
$50, (XK). The president in 1014 was Eugene A. 
Ncrfile* 

PIOK^S COPEEli HOUSB. A London coff^ 
house, originally called “Richard’s,” after Rich- 
ard Tomer or Turner, who was its first proprie- 
tor (1680). The building still stands, on the 
south side of Fleet Street (No. 8), near the 
Temple. 

BICKWir, Sib James Robebt (1832-1901). 
An Australian sdatesman. He was bom at 
Plymouth, England, was educated in Glasgow, 
Scotland, and work^ in the City of Glasgow 
Bank. He emigrated to Victoria in 1854, whence 
he removed to New South Wales and in 1862 
to Queensland. In 1872 he was elects to the 
Queensland Houro of A^cmbly. In 1876 he 
entered the cabinet of Arthur Macalister as 
Minister of Public Works. He was Treasurer 
of toe colony from 1876 to 1879 and from 1883 
to 1887. From 1880 to 1892 he lived in Europe, 
returning in the latter year to conduct a cam- 
mign in fawr of Polynwian labor in the Quemis- 
Ima sugar plantations. He was elected to the 
Hemie of Assembly in 1892, 1893, and 1896. 
In 1^7 he entered toe Nel^m caMnet as See- 
i^taiy for Railways. In March, 1898, be- 
imme for Home Affairs, and in Octo- 

ber Mlowing "became Preanier. He fought for 
am Au^mllan imimnonw^th, secured a referen- 
dum of the to the p<^pl«, and after im 

active eanspdgn to^dned a ina|ofi1^ at the 
^lls in favor of fedmation. He rerngn^ tlie 
pr^mtoiaMp in Novmnber, 1899, hut in Bec^b^ 


became €Mst Bm^ry in Robert PWip^s nmsls- 
toy, and early m vlail^ Lemdon as a dele- 
gate from (lueenslaiid to di^n^ the itiffairs of 
the propo^ (M his return to 

Australia he was IHniiider of Defend in 

the first f^^eial cabinet mA wm made BLC Jd.G., 
but died about a week after the toai^iuratioii 
of toe new government. 

BKHCBOH, ij^NABD Eoukhe (1874- ). 

An American mathcmatickn, born at Independ- 
ence, Iowa. After graduating from the Uni- 
versity of Texas in 1893, he studied at the 
universities of Chicago, Paris, mad Leipzig. He 
was instructor and assistant professor of mato- 
ematics in 1887-99 at the University of Cali- 
fornia, associate professor for a y^ at the 
University of Texas, and then assistant and 
associate professor at the University of Chi- 
cago imtil 1910, when he was appointed to a 
full professorsMp. He was also research assist- 
ant at the Cam^ie Institution at Washington 
(1900). He b^ame in 1910 one of the editors 
of the Tranmottom of the American Mathemati- 
cal Society (of which he was a vice pr^ident in 
1909-10), and of the Amerwan Muthematieal 
Monthly. His publications include : College Alge- 
bra (1902) ; Introduction to the Theory of Alge- 
braic Equations (1903); Elementary Theory of 
Equatiom (1914). 

DICKSON, dfek'sCn, Babon Gskab von ( 1823- 
97). A Sw^ish merchant. He was bom at 
Gfiteborg, of Scottish ancestry. He was a mem 
her of many learned societies, both in I^ndor 
and abroad, and gave liberal pecuniary supporl 
to North Pole enterprises, particularly thost 
undertaken by Baron NordenskjOld after 1868 
In recognition of his distinguished public ser, 
vices he was ennobled in 1880, the title oi 
Baron being conferred on him in 1885. Dickson 
Harbor and various other points in the Arctic 
r^ons have been named in his honor. 

DICK'SON, Samuel Hbnby (1798-1872). 
An American physician. He was bom in 
Charleston, S- C., graduated at Yale in 1814, 
and in 1819 received the degree of M.D. at the 
University of Pennsylvania. He was appointed 
to the professorship of the institutes and prac- 
tice of melicine in the medical school of Charles- 
ton, S. C., in 1824; was professor of the practicse 
of medicine Jn the University of New Yotk from 
1847 to 1850; in 1858 accepted the chair of the 
practice of medicine at Jefferson Colley in 
Philadelphia. His publications include: Ble- 
men4s of Medicme (1835); Esmys on Life, 
Sleepf Pain^ etc. ( 1852 ) ; Studies in Path^ogy 
and Therapeutics (1867). 

DICKON, WrtLtAM PtJBDiE, D.D. (1823- 
1901). A Church of Scotland theologian. He 
was born at Pettinain Manse, Lanaikshire, Oct. 
22, 1823; graduated at St. Andrews; was from 
1863 to 1895 a divinity professor in Glas^iw 
University, and then professor enmritua. Be- 
sides translating Mommsen’s History of Mome 
(4 vols., rev. el., 189.5) and Homan Provint^ 
(1887), and Meyer’s Commentary on the Hem 
Teetammt (10 vols., 1873-80), he deliver^ the 
Baird leetun^ of 1883, St. PauTs Cm of the 
Terms Flesh and Sp irit (1883). 

DXOE^ON cant, a bomu^ in Lai^awauna 
Co., Pa., 4 miles north of Scranton, on toe IMa- 
ware and Hud»m Omapany, and the New York, 
Ontario, and W«tern railroads (Map: Penia^l- 
vania, K 3). It is in a e^-mining region and 
has foundiias and matoine shops mid silk mills. 
It is govern^ by a bmi^^ and a unicameral 



t. C/WRRQT <Daucus Carota>. 

2. BUTTERCUP manunculoa sp-)- 


3. RED CLOVER (TrtfoHum pratana#). 

4. ELM TREE <UJm«a apj. 





DICOTYLEDONS 



1. MORNiNQ-atQRY <l|iomai« ap.). 3. ARNICA (Arnica apj ; «, general haWt: ray- 

3* A WEATHER (Caaalope ap.*. flower; pisk^ower. 

4. CATNIP (Napeta Cataria); general habit; t single flower. 
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“» 

wmnmom raf|re {Ck. ».., <k-. aouwe 

+ Kk^, thnem, to mOiae). A pUmt whieh 

« pistils in sspnmte fiowera. 

H the two Muds of iewefs are on the same 
tediTidma, the plant is mlled raoiwecions; 
If m differmt individuals, dicecions. ^ 
BtgJJNA Tioy. 

m'&ymJEWm INee-Lat., from GM 8i-, 
at-, double + xorvX^r, kotylM^ cup^aped, 
hoHow, from icot6x% kot^e, cavity). One of the 
two great divisions of Angiosperms ( q.v, ) . 
The Aagiosperms are the most advanced, the 
most recent, the most conspicuous, and the 
most useful of plants. Approximately 130,000 
species of Angiosperms have been described, 
almut 105,000 of which are Dicotyledons. The 
chief characters which distinguish them from 
Monocoty Wons, the other group of Angiosperms, 
are an embiyo with lateral cotyledons {usually 
two) ; the vascular bundles of the stem forming 
a hollow cylinder, which means an annual in- 
crea^ in the diameter ol woody stCTos; an open 
system of venation, which means that the vein- 
lets end freely in the tissues of the leaf or in 
the margins, often resulting in various forms of 
toothing, lobing, and hranchingi and flowers 
whose tendency is to display their parts in fives 
or fours or their multiples 

Two great groups of Dicotyh‘dona are reei^- 
nized — the Arehichlamyde® and the Sympetalie. 
Ip the former there is either no perianth < calyx 
and corolla), or its parts are separate {polypet- 
alous) ; in the latter the corolla is sympetalous 
(petals coalesced). Formerly the Areliichlamy- 
de« were divided into tw’o groups — ^the Apetalss, 
in which there are no petals, and the Poly- 
petalae, in which petals are present; but this 
division has been found to be too artificial to 
stand, as several natural families have both 
apetaious and polyp'etalous meraWrs. 

Archichlaxnydem. This vast group conteins 
approximately 62,000 spectes and 180 families. 
They are the primitive Angiosperms from which 
both the Monocotyledons and the Bympetal® 
have been derived. At present they are grouped 
under 26 great orders. The first 12 orders, in- 
cludii^ about 6000 species, include many of the 
most common trees, as willows, walnuts, beeches, 
oaks, etc. Many of these were formerly 
grouped as Amentifer®, a name referring to 
the characteristic flower cluster called ament, or 
This group of 12 orders does not seem 
to t» related to any of the higher ones. Or- 
ders 13 and 14 also represent an apparently 
isolated group, including such plants as smart- 
weeds, pigwe^s, pinks, etc. Order 15 (Ra- 
mies >, with approsimatelv 4000 sj^ies, is the 
gimt ^n^ic order, which means that all the 
higher Orders are thought to have been derived 
frc«n it. Familiar families are buttercups, 
wator magnoliaa This order has not 

only giv 0 i ri^ to the higher Archkhlamydw 
md to the Sympetate, hut also to the Monocotv- 
ietons. Orders 16 and 17, with approximatdy 
two represent special branches frmn 

toe most specialkdl one prolMibly he- 
lm the mustards. Order 18 (nmalm), with 
©VKf 15,ttW i|»€ci«i, is the greats one among 
toe Artoichlamy^, with approximately 12,000 
apeeim Aimtter prominmt family is the rose 
ffttwil y wMdt gives the name to the order. 
Often 10-^, inclttdii^ n^ly 
fsfqky iifBwy fc si, talkie of rdationships leading oflf 


in every frm tot 

Order m wtth ov^ 

IS the h^ie^ «it of ^ 
dominant husiily is pan^ t«m%, mni 
associated with It art toe d^rwoote 
%mpetolai. This Is a muto h^^ deteil 
group th^ the Artokhkmydm f«M» whito It 
m derived, indudii^ appr^^toat^y 4S,W^ spe- 
cie In 51 fi^tlles, which a^ grov^^ 
eight orders. The ^quen^ ord^ Irw few- 
est to highi^ is as follows; lrl©iile% with 
approximately 1700 gqteclM, Include toe h«itoi^ 
so characteristic of north:£ftt latitwdM. Pftaw*- 
lales, with approximately ilWO specie, 
represented by toe primm^. £henale% wito 
nearly 1000 species, are m«Wy troplcad tofttfe 
and trees, represented in the nortliern flora ly 
the persimmon, but, as the nsme sug^tfe, tm 
characteristic family is the ebony fe^ly, tei- 
tianalcs, with over 4000 spm^, are eharao- 
terireil by the gentians, frean whlto toe highly 
specialiat^ milkweeds have come. Tubiflorales, 
with nearly 15,000 species, include toiwe planfe 
with conspicuous tubular corollas whicfi am 
often irregular, and are represented by nwming 
glories, poUaioniunis, mints, figworts, «fe, 
rlantaginales, containing only about spe- 
cies, comprise# only the cosmopolitan plantain#. 
Rubiale^, with nearly 5000 species, are eharac- 
terked by toe madders, and associated wito 
them are the honeysuckles. Finally, the Cam- 
panalea, with about 14,500 species,’ stand as 
toe highest order of Angitwiporras, which means 
the culmination of the plant kingioin. The 
dominant family is knoven as the Omn^msita#, 
which Includes such forms as sunflowers, asters, 
iroldcnrods, dandelions, etc. This great family 
IS not only highest in rank, but greatest In 
nuinbcrs, including 12,500 speciea 
DICTAMTHIS. Sec Dittany. 

DICTA^OB (Lat,, from dtetore, to dictate, 
frequentative of cfe'crc, to say). In the earli- 
est tim^, the name of the highest magistrate 
of the Latin confederation; and in some of the 
Latin towns the title was continued feng after 
these towns were* subjected to the dominion of 
Home. In the Roman Republic the dictetor 
was an extraordinary magistrate, irrii^i^itdbk! 
and endowed with atoolute authmrite, whmm 
original name was peputi. This 

it has been suggested, dt-seribi^ the dictator as 
h«^d ol the (infantry) host; at any rate, Ms 
chief subordinate was regularly known ns ^igfs- 
ter equiium. In this view the dietatortoip wa# 
a militaiy office. Later, at times a di<^teu^ 
was appointed to suppress civil strife. TTtc 
frequency of crises, or critical p«ri<^s, la tli« 
quick, aggressive f^owth of the Rinnan state, 
necessitated such an The first dictate 

(T. Larcius or M. Valerius) was afmointod in 
501 B.C,, nine years after the expulsion of toe 
Tnrquins. According to Livy, the imm^iate 
oiuse of this dictatorship was a formidable war 
with the Latins. In no one could he 

appointed dictator who had not hwn previwisly 
ixmsul, and this ^mdition was very rarely dia- 
lysed with. It is possible that toe dictetor 
was origiiially areat€4 or elected by the curl®, 
like toe kli^; but it is more probable that the 
Senate pass^ a decr^ ordering one of the ema- 
suls to name or proclaim (tKopre) a dictator, 
Chriginally, of course, the dictator was a patii- 
clan; the first plAelan to fill the office was 
MarMus Rutilus (356 8.C.), who was nmnlnated 
by the pfehelan etm^il, M. Popilllua Ijesi®. 





TIi« muU mt lawfully he held 

loi^per ttoft m% moirtte *, aor was it ever held 
for a tei|^er period, except in the eases of Sulla 
and Cfii^r, which were altogether peeuliai'. 
During a dictatorship the wnsuls and other 
regolar authoriti^ continued to diaeitarge their 
proper dutiea, but in subordination to the dic- 
tator, being for the time simply his officers. 
!I%e sui^riority of his power, when cmrmared 
with that of the consuls, appears chiefly in 
three poiiit**^ he was far more independent of 
the Senate; he had a more extensive power of 
punishment, without any appeal; and he could 
not be called to account aftor his abdication of 
the dictatorship for anything he had done dur- 
ing the period of his office. The limits of hia 
power were as follows; he could not touch the 
treasury; he oould not leave Italy; and he 
could not ride through Rome on horseback with- 
out previously obtaining the peraussion of the 
people. While the consuls had only 12 lietors, 
the dictator was preceded by 24, bearing the 
semres and fasces. To him also belonged the 
sella mrulis and the toga pfwteMa. Tlie last 
legally elected dictator was M. Junius Pera, 
who entored on his office 216 b.c. From this 
time nominal dictators w^ere fr^juently ap- 
imiiited for the purpose of holding the elections, 
out even these finally disappeared (202 b.c.). 
Bbneeforth, in critical times, a sort of dicta- 
torial power was conferred on the consuls by 
the Senate by the well-known formula: “That 
the consuls should see to it tiiat the state 
should receive no damage." This practice ren- 
dered the appointment of dictators no longer 
necessary. In 44 b.c. Antonins carried a law 
making the dictatorship no longer a part of the 
Roman constitution. Consult Mommstm, Ro- 
mische Staat&rechi^ ii, 133 ff. (3d ed., Leipzig, 
1887), and Greenidge, Roman Puhhc Life (Lon- 
don, 1»07). 

The term is loosely applied in modem use 
to a ruler enjoying or exercising extraconstitu- 
tional poww. Gen. Porfirio Diaz and Gen. 
Venustiano Huerta wer*’ staled Mexican dic- 
tators. 

DICFTlORfABY (ML. dict%omrius, word 
book, from Lat, diofto, word, from dioere^ to 
say). In its original and most common appli- 
cation, a work which is linguistic in character, 
being a compilation of all or a portion of the 
words of a language arranged according to some 
exact order, usually the alphabetical one, with 
brief explanations and definitions. In later and 
more elaborate dictionaries additional informa- 
tion of an appropriate character is included 
within the scope of the work. Thus, etymolo- 
gies, indications of prtwunciation, and varia- 
tions In orlht^rftphy may bo given, while a still 
further expansion includes citations which il- 
lustrate the uses of words. The name is said 
to have heen used for the first time by Joannes 
de QarlajDdia, who died in 1252 a.». He de- 
scribed his book containing a classified list of 
words as a thcUonarivs, In its vm the word 
"dictionary" is no lon^r confined to a simple 
linguistic compilation, but is applicable to works 
on gpeeial or technical subjects, which, tbroi^h 
the medium of an alpliatetlcal cla^fic»tion of 
words bdottging to that subject, give appropriate 
and detsiled information. Bueh dictionaries are 
very numerous; and we have bi^mphical, his- 
torical, bihlii^ri^iWoal, geographical, philc^c^hi- 
oal, saAtheniati^, Msll^tcal, mediou, musical, 
architoctural, and other dictionari^. 


The fcdlowing^ terms are moi® or l^s synony- 
mous with the word ‘^dictionary”: oocabKlory, 
which is a list of worite reotricted to a single 
weak or to some divisimi of the language, e,g,, 
the vocabulary of Cse^r’s Gallic War; 
a word applied by English-speaking peoples to 
a dictionary of some foreign language, as He- 
brew, Gr^k, or Latm; glossary ^ a partial dic- 
tionary of words of a teitoin dialect or of anti- 
quated or technical terms acemnpanied by gi^ses 
or explanations; thesaurus (verhorum) — ^i.e., a 
treasury of words — an elaborate dictionary with 
many references and full explanations. " More 
unfamiliar are idiotioon, from Greek iSuaniak, 
tdiotikos, belonging to an individual, and o«u- 
masttcon; the former, common in Germany, in- 
dicates a dictionary of words of a dialect; the 
latter, from the Greek Srega, onomut name, is a 
dictionary of names, as the OnomasHeon of 
Julius Pollux of the second century — a Greek 
dictionary in 10 books containing words ar- 
ranged according to their meaning. Index 
(q.v.) is a list of names, topics, etc., generally 
placed at the close of a book to indicate more 
exactly and definitely the contents thereof. Tlie 
gazetteer and concordance should be mentioned 
as having certain characteristics of dictionaries. 
The first is a geographical dictionary with names 
of places, seas, rivers, etc., in alphabetical order, 
accompanied with a brief account of each. The 
word "gazetteer” was first used by Lawrence 
Ecliard, whe^e work was entitled The Gazetteer; 
oVt Newsman's Interpreter — .1 Geographical In- 
dex (llth ed., London, 1716). In part ii the 
author speaks of his work as “The Gazetteer.” 
A concordance is an index of various passages 
in a book classified according to certain lead- 
ing words arranged in an alphabetical order. 
As this was first made for the Bible, John- 
son defines it as "a book which shows In 
how many texts of Scripture any word oc- 
curs.” As examples, we may cite:* Cruden, A 
Complete Concordance to the Old and Neto Tes- 
taments (London, 1859) ; Clarke, Concordance 
to Shakespeare (ib., 1827); Brightwell, A Con- 
cordance to the Entire Works of Alfred Tenny- 
son (ib., 1869). 

History. The earliest dictionary of which 
there is any mention is that made in Kineveh in 
the reign of Assurbanipal in the seventh cen- 
tury B.C., which is impressed on a number of 
clay tablets in cuneiform letters. Arabic 
scholars early busied themselves with dictionaiyf 
making, a work very necessary for a langua^ 
as rich as theirs. The first to attempt to gather 
the entire Arabic vocabulary in one work was 
probably Khalil ihn Ahmed of Oman (died 791), 
who adopted an arrangement not alphabetical, 
but one based on certain phonetic and physio- 
logical principles. The worthiest of Khalil’s 
many successors were Mukarram ibn . Mansur, 
an Egyptian (died 1311), and al-Firuzabadi, a 
Persian by birth, whose travels entitled him to 
be called a citizen of the Oriental world (died 
1414). Hie work of the former (Cairo, ISW et 
8^.} filled 20 volumes, while the Camm (‘dic- 
tionary’) of the latter, preserved only in part, 
extended to 60 (according to wme accounts, to 
100) volume. While in a certain sense He- 
brew lexicc^raphy b^an with the Massor^e 
(sixth to eighth centuries), the real production 
of Hebrew metionari^ ^gan in the tenHi cen- 
tury, taklr^ ite origin in, and being sttmulai^ 
by, the study of Arabic. Rabbi Saadia Gteon 
(‘died 942 ) was the first Hebrew teiei^ra^er; 
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Boo«», was t)»e grcatfest. Menahem ben.Sarug 
(c.^SO) made a dictimiary an-aDged according to 
stems. Jndali Kayy^j (c.lOW) propounded the 
theory of triliteral roots, and his work was con- 
tlntted hy BabM dcmah <Ihn Janah, e.moK 
Sanskrit dicticmaries begin at a verv earH da^ 
in the glosi^rj of Yaska to the Eig-Vcda } about 
the dfth century b , c .) and continue ioh^ior the 
n^t part coll^ions of rare words and nit'an- 
in^j being Signed especially for the authors 
who competed the artificial poetry so prevalent 
in India. These dictionaries, most of them 
written after the fifth century a.o., are in- 
variably in verse and are divisible into the 
two general classes — ^lexicons of synonyms 
and homonyms. Alphabetical arrangement 
begins only in the latter period of the homony- 
mous dictionaries. The older works of this 
class arran^ the words in order of importance, 
while in the synonymous dictionaries words 
are classified according to subjects. Other 
modes of classification are according to the num- 
ber of syllables in the word, its gender, or its 
final letter. 

The number of native Sanskrit Icxieons is 
over 50, and of them the Araara-k<5§a { see 
Amakasinha) is the most frequently quoted. 
There are also special dictionaries on liotany, 
medicine, and astronomy, as well as Buddhistic 
glossaries in Pali, and polyglot lexicons in San- 
skrit,- Tibetan. Mongolian, and even Chinese. 
(Consult Zachari®, Jwdisckc IVorfei'bBeher, 
Strassburg, 1897.) Of Old and Middle Iranian 
( Avestan and Pahlavi ) there are but two native 
dictionaries — one Ave8tan-Pahla\i, and the other 
Pahlavi -Pazand (both edited by 
Jamaspji, Bombay and London, 186T-70; tiie 
former also by Reichelt, Vienna, 1900i. In 
Modern Persian there is a long list of lexicons, 
both general and special, iiased upon Arabic 
models, the oldest one, perhaps, writtim by A'^adi, 
PirdusPs teacher, dating from the element h cen- 
tury. In the classical languages, fJreek and 
Latin, we find evidences of lexicographical work 
at an early period. . 

But dictionaries of language in a form with 
which we are familiar arc of modern origin. 
They are an outgrowth of the importance of 
Greek and Latin literature to the scholars of 
the Middle Ages and may he traced to the 
mediaeval custom of inserting marginal glosses 
or explanatory words in texts of elR«»sual 
authors. The bilingual dictionary in particular 
is due to the closer intercourse of thi* various 
nations of the more modem world. The Grt'eks 
and Romans did not conceive of a work con- 
taining aU the words of their own or of a 
foreign language, and their early dietionanes 
were simply glossaries of unuhual words or 
phrases. Athenaeus tells of Alexandrian schol- 
ars such as Zenodotus, librarian of the great 
library* who compiled books containing foreign 
phrases and a glcMsary of Homer; and of Arte- 
midoras of 240 b.c„ who prepared a book of 
technical terms on cooking. All these 
l<^. Accoi^ing to Suidas. Apollonius, the 
ist of the days of Augustus, wrote the earliest 
Gredc lexicon, which was entitled Affew Ogifpisca, 
(Lc^rete Homirikai), or VomeHe pub- 

lighed last by B^er, rf 
i« the most ancient dictionary ei^nt. 
Alenmdrian leric^mphers were Alms Mans 
<190 ajj.), the Atticist who w^ a G^k 
(Attic) lexicon (cd. by Hud^u, Oxford, 17lx)i, 


and HaipocrattM trt 

posed a lexi^ of ^ Atik ora^i («d, hf 

Dindm-f, ib., ISfit). 

Ammemtus, of gnmamssr at Atet- 

andria. prqmi^ a hook m ho»^y«», p«ib- 
lished by val<^ettaer in I7tt |al^ Ltodg, 
1822 K In this same hook is edl^ the « 
Zenodotus on the cn« of animals, which is 
similar to Yineento Caralw^i^s Itmd&m Woovm 
gu€p o Brmtw Aotmoftltia EmUtmmtMr ( Perupa, 
17791. Heaychius of Alexandria, of the latter 
part of tlie fifth century A.n., wrote a lexlcfim, 
based supjjosedly on that of Pamphilua f awtflher 
Alexandrian grammarian), containing dhort ex- 
planations of Gredfe word* with «|*otatioM frwM 
autliors. The first edition is the Aldine ( V«iiec» 
L514) ; the latest, that of Schmidt (Jena, ISfiT). 
Orion, of Thebes, Kgypt, of about the sanio 
pericwl. wrote an etj^mological dictionary, which 
was last printed in 1820 at IjcIpsEig by Sturr, 
Krotian, a physician of Kero, prepari^d a lexicon 
on Hippoerat<‘s arranger! in alpnabeti^l order 
by a later writer and edited by Klein at Letp- 
rig in 1865. Julios Pidlux, of Kaueratia, l^ypt, 
who was made profc’ssor of rhetoric at Athena by 
ti»e Emperor Commodua, wrote the OnommUmm 
referred to above, w'liieh is a work of grtwt mll3» 
for the language* and for the study of aiiiiqui- 
tit*8. It first appeand in the Aidine edition 
(Vi'iitce, 1500) and long after (1824) in a 
Leipzig edition by Dindorf. The most fatmuw 
of ftreek writers "of glossaries is Suidas, wlicwto 
penod is thought to be the tenth century A.n. 
He prepared an alphalndical dictionary of words, 
with place and personal names ami many qu^- 
tions from Ort*i‘k writ<*r« and aeholars. Tbia 
h<H>k v'as first printed at Milan in 1460 and again 
in an excellent edition by Bt‘rn hardy at Halle in 
18.%:). Other Byzantine lexicographers are Pho- 
tius of the ninth wmtury (ed, bv NaWr, l.#eydon, 
1864), and John Zonaraa, a celebrated twclfth- 
eenturv historian and tluHiIogian (ed. hy Titt- 
inann,"la*ipf.ig, 1808). In 1848 Gaisford, at Ox- 
ford, pablish(*d a Greek glossary of the eleventh 
century known an Eimnoiogimm Magnum^ which 
contains numerous pahsages from varioua fa* 
inoiis writers and copious historical and mytho- 
logical referenct'M. Eudoeia Augusta, of Ma- 
eremlKdia, wife of Constantine XI and Roinanua 
IV (Idote-TU, is erertited with the compilation 
of an historical and mythoiogieal dictionary 
which ahe called T«Wa, /dam, ‘Bed of Vioktf.* 
In the work of Crastoni. a native of Piacenza, 
we have the first Greek and Latin lexicon. There 
is an Aidine edition of 1407, To the same time 
Iwlong (iuarina’a Themurm and a siniilar work 
by Thomas, who was known as the monk Tlieo- 
dolus. In 1.572 at Geneva appeared the fhs- 
aauTtwi Qreccce Ltnguw of Henri Lstienuo 
(Bteplianus), ree<Iited by Valpy at London m 
1816-26 (6 vols.) and by Dindorf at Paris in 
1881-6.5 (0 vids.). This is the moat complete 
Greek lexicon ever published. The first f,reek* 
English lexicon m that of John Jones (t^i^on,^ 
1823), although the work of John Pickering, 
which was not complete, bears the date^ IS W. 
The most useful Greek-English lexicOT the 
Liddell and Scott (8to ed., hew York, 1807) ; 
also in abridged form. Pape, Wm^hueh ^ 
griechuchen E%genimmm (Brimsvnck, ip^SO) 
IS of value for proper «am*«. 
lexicona worthy of mention are: (iree^mghm 
Lemmn, of ike Eem fmtammtt by J. H. Tlmycr, 
a revision of Grimm’s Wilke’s fjtmtft Eqv% Te»‘ 
tamcati (Loudon, 1880) i <^rmk Lemoon of iho 
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Romm md FeriodSt hf A, Bmh&^ 

cl«i, r^ked hy J. WL Thayet (ib,, 1887), asa lor 
modkfa Greek, A^uhv Motes- 

Gradk-JEnglieh sad Englieh-Modera-Gredk;, by 
CwtopcNiite <34 dl», Atbeai, 1880 )» 
la Xstia todcogfraphy we tiiiak first of M. 
Tereatias Vsrro, who wrote Do Lingua LaHnn, 
a worie m i^ymology aad the i»e8 of words; 
thea of Verrius Flacciis, liTiag in the days of 
Av^mtua, who wrote De Verbomm SigmfimtUf 
whleh is extant in the eorapilation of rompeins 
Fes^ns, entitled De Bigmpmtime Terhorum^ 
abridj^ by Panins Diaconas of the eighth cen- 
tury. This work, in which the words are ar- 
ranged alphabetically, has of gr^t senriee 
in firing information on antiquities and gram- 
mar. Less familiar are the dictionaiy of Papias 
of the eleventh century, based on gtesariaEi of the 
sixth and ^enth, and the OathoUcon or Bumma 
of Giovanni Balbt, dating about 1286 and, as 
printed hy Gutenberg in 1460, now a curiosity. 
It passed through 20 editions. The earliest 
pdiyglot was the work of an Augustine monk, 
Colepinus, dated at Beggio, 1502. At first it 
was a Latin-Greek lexicon, then came to be 
extended to include Italian, French, and Spanish, 
and finally In the 1590 Basel edition it included 
11 langiages. The great Latin dictionaries are 
Themuma Linguce Latinw of Eobert Estienne 
(Paris, 1631, re^dited down to 1734), and the 
Totiua Lemoon Lattmtatia by Forcellini ( Padua, 
1771, an edition published with the names nf 
Facciolati and Forcellini as editors; 3d m., 
1831), In this work the Latin a^ords are given 
Greek and Italian equivalents and are illustrated 
by examples from classical literature. The 
latest (flnh) edition is that of De Vit (Prato, 
1868-79), with the Onomaat%con ToUua Latim- 
tatia as a supplement. This is the greatest of 
all Iktin lexicons. The first Latin-English lexi- 
con of any account was edited by Sir Thomas 
Elpt (London, 1538; 3d ed., 1545). Before 
this there had appeared the Promptorium Par> 
vnlorum by Galfridua Grammaticus (1499), the 
Medulla Drammatioa in manuscript (1483), and 
the Ortua Vocahulorum of Wynkyn de Worde 
(1600), of which there were 13 editions be- 
tween 1609 and 1623. Then in 1552 a Richard 
Huloet published his Engliah-Lattn Abecedartum^ 
with English definitions; in 1570 appeared 
Mampulua Vomh%$lorum Puerorum, a rhyming 
dictionary of English and Latin words by Peter 
Levins; and finally came the Alvearie by John 
Baret, which had three languages — English, 
Latin, French. In 1736 Robert Ainsworth pub- 
lish^ his Latm'Pnghah Dk^imaryt which passed 
throc^h many editions. The best Iktiti lexi- 
cons of to-day are: Lotin-Kngliah Dtcitonary^ 
White and Riddle (T^ondon, 1880), and English- 
Latin Dietionai^ (ib., 1869); Harper’s Latin 
DwUomrg^ which is based on Freund’s LaAm- 
Oemmn Lemeon, in English, by Andrews (New 
York, 1866), and which is revised by Lewis and 
Short (jb,, 1888 ) ; Georges, Deutaoh-lMteimaohea 
umi Lateiniach-Dmtae^ WbrterhacX (4 vola, 
Liclpaig, 1880-85). This last is most accurate 
and satisfactory and, next to ttie Ptsroellini, 
^ntains the mmt words of all Latin lexie^as. 
The greatest I-atin lexicon of modem tim^ is 
the fhemurm Lingum iMims (Letpidg, 1900 
et seq.), which is due mainly to the gmius of 
Edward WOlfflin of Xfunich, It is edit^, under 
the supervision of the five gimt Germms i^ide- 
mies — ^thosc of Berlin, Gdttingen, Lelpi%, 
Munich, and Yienna — ^hy the im»st distingutshM 


classtel fidholam of Gernmny. Fisr n^di^val 
Lafia the milj texicwn of impmtan^ is the Du 
Cknge, DUmormm ad Sorifitofm MeMm at 1«- 
fimw Latmitaiia (1733-56, ed. by Heasdid; 16 
vols., Paris, 1882^). 

BnigliMi Bictteiiaries. The ^^liest work on 
lexicography in England aim^ to eartend our 
knowledge of Latin. To mch an aim are due 
the Lai^-Es^lsh dictdimariee of tihe latte 
period of the fifteenth century and the b^nnii^ 
of the sixteenth, menMmi^ above, mtb a 
similar purpose Minsheu in 1617 publish^ Ms 
great pc^yglot Gaidc to the Tongum, explaining 
English words by those from 10 foreign lan- 
guages. The English Easpoaitor of John Bidlo- 
kar (1616) was the first English dictionary in 
the strict sense of the term, as it gave both 
wmrds and definitions in Ei^lish. In the seven- 
teenth century we find the Engliak Dictionarie 
of Henry Cockeram (1623); the Dloaaographia 
of Thomas Blount (1656); The New World of 
English Words by Phillips (1658); and the 
English Dictionary of Elisha <I!ol«8 (1677). In 
the early part of the eighteenth century appear^ 
the first dictionary aiming to give a complete 
collection of words of the language — ^the JJni~ 
versal Etymological English Dictionary of Na- 
than Bailey (1721). In his preface to the first 
volume the author declares that he is the first to 
attempt in English to trace the derivation of 
English words on a large scale, although he 
refers to the work of Blount in his Glossogrgphy 
and to tliat of Skinner in his Etymologicon 
(1671). He also marked accents to aid in 
pronunciation. Bailey’s dictionary passed 
through 24 editions before the close of the cen- 
tury and was the standard until the publication 
of Johnson’s Dictionary. In 1755 Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, after seven years of labor, published 
his famous dictiouary. This was a most re- 
markable achievement and was epoch-making in 
the history of the language, for it detefmined 
the form, meaning, and use of English words. 
Dr. Johnson also introduced the custom of il- 
lustrating the use of words by quotaticmB from 
the best writers. This work passed throiigh 
many editions, of which the last is that of 
Robert Gordon Latham (London, 1866), which 
is to-day only of historic interest, Johnson’s 
Dictionary simply imitated Bailey’s in the use 
of accents to indicate pronunciation. The flret 
dictionary to give attention to orthoepy is that 
of Kenrick (London, 1773). Perry, Royal 
Btandard English Dictionary (Boston, 1777), 
and the Complete Dictionary of the English 
Language by tlie famous elocutionist, Thomas 
Shcndan (London, 1780), followed suit. The 
object of the latter work is stated to be ‘‘to 
establish a plain and permanent standard of 
pronunciation.” In 1791 John Walker pub- 
lished Ms Criiicai Pronouncing Dictionary and 
Expositor of the English Language, In this work 
pronunciation is the main object, the author 
detdaring his design to be “to give a kind of 
history of pronunciation and to rigister its 
present state.” This dictionaiy has had a wide 
circulation and still has a reputation, although 
it is not, of course, a reliable guide for prescmt- 
day proBunciataon, but rather suppUes informa- 
tion as to tile pronunciation at the beginning 
of the ninetemth century. In 1836 B, H. Smart 
published hte W-ew Critiml Pronouncing Dio 
tionary of the English Language, desigimte 
also as “Walker Remodelled.” The* Mew Dio 
tionary l^y Richardson, published also in LoiMcm 
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m 1836 (new ed.. Hew York, lM3i, is valnable 
for many eitoMons from authors ia ehroncdofri- 
^ araangement, which h&ve, nnfortunatdy. 
bmi abridged in the later Mitiim. The Imperml 
^tt^ry of the Bnylish Larnyuege by John 
OgiMe (London, 18IR)) mm encyelo|we^c lexi* 
con—iitoary, sdentifie, and technologic^. A 
new edition by Charles Annandale was published 
in 188$. This formed the model of the Cci*f«*w 
Dietio^ry, motioned below. Similar to the 
Imperial Dictionary is the Encyclopadtc Dic^ 
tionary by Eobert Hunter (London, 187^-88). 
In 1806 Noah Webster published his Compen- 
dious Dict%<mary, and in 1828 he brought out his 
great American iHctionary of the English Ian- 
ffuagCf which was followed by abridged editions. 
Besides many ^itions eontoining minor changes, 
complete revisions of the large dictionary were 
made in 1847 by Chauncey A. Groodrich and in 
1864 and 1890 by Noah Porter. Its present name 
is Wehster*s ymr Intematwnal Dictionary (copy- 
right, 1909). This is a complete revision of the 
entire work. It has an appendix with a valu- 
able intmduction and a pronouncing bii^raphi- 
cal dictionary and pronouncing gazet^r. 
The Webster dictionaries w’cre the pioneer works 
in lexicography in the United States. The Dic- 
tionary of the Enghsh Language, by Joseph E. 
Worcester, dates from 1859 and was last re- 
vised in 1881, so that it is now largely out 
of date. Tlie last edition (1880) contains a 
supplement of 12,500 words Tlie introduction 
contains a History of English I.<exicogTaphy 
and a Catalogue of English Dictionaries. In 
1898 appeared the WebsteEs CoHeoxate Dic- 
tionary (an 8vo abridgment from the Inter- 
national), which underwent radical revision, 
based upon the Xexr English Dictionary mcn- 
tioned below, and was pulilished again in 1913. 
In its present form the octavo Webster is per- 
haps the most reliable small dictionary in the 
English language. In 1880-95 appeared the Cen- 
tury Dictionary, an encyclopaedic English lexi- 
con of 7046 pages, based upon Ogilme’s Imperial 
Dictionary (mentioned below' ) and prepared 
under the direction of Dr. W, D. Whitney, to- 
gether with an added Dictionary of Proper 
Eames of 1085 pages, edited by B E. Smith, and 
geographical atlas. This was revised and pub- 
lished together, under the editorship of B. E. 
Smith, in 1911. A small, one-volume Century 
Dictionary, based upon the larger w'ork and thor- 
oughly compared with the great Oxford dic- 
tionary, is to be published. In 1893-95 appeared 
the large one-volume (2 vols. when first pub- 
lished) Standard Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, under the editorship of Isaac K. Fnnk 
and' Francis A. March. This has been thoroughly 
revised for the new edition, published in 1913. 
The great work, A ‘New English Dictumary on 
Bistorical Principles, founded mainly on mate- 
rial accumulated by the English (British) Phil- 
ological Society, was at first edited by James 
A. H. Marray.'but later there have lieen associ- 
ated with him Henry Bradley and W. A. Craigie. 
It is the neatest of all dictionaries in its full- 
ness of illustration by citations and elaborate 
analysis of the meanings and etymologies of the 
words tr^t^. The great scope and seholarli- 
ii®ss of this work is such that, although b^gun 
in 1884, it is still uncfompleted — the letters T and 
S. being done simultaneously under separate 
editorships, were in 1914 still unflnish^; In 
July the work was priwdically ctsinpleted to the 
U. It is Btromf^ in literary and ^y- 


There are n^y dlethmiirtM m iq^lal auh* 
leete, and thdr anaato* ia rapidly 
bedh in English md in many of the loreipi lan- 
gua|ea. of toe mom Impwtimt i|^iai 

dictionari^ in E^ito are: aim 

Builihno — S tnrgia, Bwtimary of 

BuilMng (3 y^ l»6l-62l. Wo- 

tiomry of the Bible, hv Jainca Hastiims (5 v^a*, 
1898-1904)1 T. H, Cheyne and J. S. Black, Mn. 
cyclofHtdm Biblr^ (4 vols., 19W-63), 
aapHY — Appendices to Webster's JmtmnmHmml 
Dictionary, tltandat'd Bmtmmry, and Cutoff 
Dictionary : Stephen (1885-91) and hm (1891- 
1901), Dietionary of Eattmml Biography (66 
vols.. 8vo, inc luding 8 supplementary vola, Lmi- 
don, 1885-1901 ), and Imdm and Epiiome of thia 
(lb., 1903 ; 2d ed,. 1906) — a n«^ ^ition of tlila 
monumental work ws published In ft volumes 
(ib., 1908-09), with a new Indem emd Hpi#- 
ome (ib., 1913); Adams, Bietmnary of Aweri* 
eaa Authors (Hew York, 1898; 6th cd., revlaod 
and enlarged, ib., 1905) ; Who*s Wto,* Who's 
Who m America; in German, Wisr fat’s (thei^ 
last three Iwing revised annually ) ; Thomas, U«4“ 
rtrsal Pronouncing Diciionary of Biography a^ 
Mythology (new 3d ed„ Philadelphia, 1910)* 
Bibds — N ea'ton and Gadow’, Dictumary of Btr^ 
(new ed.. 1899). CHEMicatJi ak» Chemistsy — 
G. H. Hurst. Dtefionar'y of Chemicals and Baw 
Products Used in Manufacture of Paints, eta. 
( 1901 ) i A. 1, Cohn, Dictionary of Tents and 
Reagents (1903) ; Watts, Dictionary of Chemis- 
try (4 vols., 2d <d.. 1888-94) ; Thorpe, Diction- 
ary of ipphed ('hemwtry (new ed„ 5 vols., Hew 
York. 1012-13); Raw son, Gardner, and I.ny- 
etK‘k, Dictuman/ of Dyes and Mordants (1901). 
Dialects — ^IV’ right, The English Dialect Die- 
tionary (1898-1905), Including a grammar of 
English dinU*ets (a quarto work in 6 largo 
volh.). This, like toe (Jxford Yeir English Dic- 
tionary, is the most complete dictionary of its 
kind ever published. It is founded on the publi- 
cations of the English Dialect Bocieto and a 
large amount of new material gathered from new 
contributors and voluntary readers througliout 
Great Britain and Ireland. It contains a very 
complete vocabulary of all dialeid^ words or 
senses now in uw or known to have been in iM^ 
since the Iwginning of the eighteenth century, 
with copious illustrative citations. Then there 
are also Bartlett, Dtetionary of Amerimnisms 
(4th ed., revised and onlar^, Boston, 1896) j 
Farmer, A tnerteo«i«wa, Old and New (Hew 
York, 1899), the latter vf*ry incomp!eti<. Ec- 
clesiastical StTBJECTS — Addis and Arnold, A 
Catholie Dtetmnary {6th ed„ Tjondon, 1903) ; 
Hook, A Church Dictionary (1 6th ed., London, 
1890). Geography and Place Fames — H eil- 
prin, lAppincotfs Oasetteer of the World (2d 
ed., large 8vo., Philadelphia, 1906; intpp., 1911) ; 
Phisholm, Times (londoii) Gazetteer (reissue, 
ib., 1906) ; Blaekie, Dictionary of Ptam Names, 
with derivations (ih., 1887). History, etc. — 
Bayin, Dictionary of Dates (25th od„Hew York, 
1911) ; Dicttonai^ of tiacm and Peoples f Wash- 
ington, 1907). MemcaI/ — G ould, I llmtmted Dic- 
tionary of Medwme (6to ed., Hew York, 1910) ; 
Dunglison (ed.), Diciiomry of Mediml Bmenm 
{2$d ed., ib., 1903) ; Harris, Dictionary of Den- 
tistry (6th ib,, 1899). Mesio — L. C. Elson, 
A Dictionary of Music (Boston, 1906) ; Grove, 
Dictionary of Music (revised ed., 6 vols.. Hew 
York, 1904-10). Mythology — BarpePs Dw- 
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(Heir York, 18§8)5 3. IMwaom, BicUomf^ of 
MM» M$thoU$^, 0*0. (I^dwi, 1003). Mim- 
VMMt JhJm P. Wii«^ auHl JH. Cl Crauss, 

A MiUtorf md Mam* JHcti&nary (New Ycwpk, 

1905) * Nra^anroBK*— CaoMeM &M Saward, 

IMimmry of Mt^Uework (Lwtt^n, 1885). Pm- 
MWOPHY AN© PsYOHCttiOGY— BaMwifl, Dwtwnory 
of Phitmophp and Psychology {mm ed., 3 role.. 
New York, 1911) ; i» Freaeli, Pierre Nora, 
Umtnmrc 4e t^mmoloyw seolaslique ( Paris, 
1885 j out of print). Ecxjhomios — ^Palgrave 
(ed.), DwUmmry of PoUUcal Bcmomy (revised 
ed., London, 1010). Pw>pi» Names in Ficraos, 
Histoey, etc. — Hartottle, Dictionary of Historic 
AUmwns (2d London, 1904). Quotations 
— ITalbiac, Dictionary of German Quotations 
(London, 1908) ; Harbottle and Dalbiae, Dtc- 
ttonary of French afkl Italian Quotations (2d 
ed., ib., 1904) j Harbottle, Dictionary of Clas- 
si^ Quotations (3d ed., New York, 1906); 
Harlwttle and Hnme, Dictionary of Spanish Quo- 
taiwns (ib., 1907). Slang — Barrdre, All^rt, 
and Inland (eds.). Dictionary of Slang ^ J argons 
md Cant (London, 1907) ; Farmer and Henley, 
Dictionary of Slang and Colloquial English (ib., 

1906) . This is a one-volume abridgment of the 
larger work Slang and its Analogue, edited at 
first by John 8. Farmer, later by him and W. E. 
Henli^, as joint editors, containing many illus- 
trative citations (7 vols., 1890-1904). Syno- 
nyms — Crabb, English Synonyms { 1st ed., Lon- 
don, 1816). This work contains a considerable 
body of selected citations and has extended dis- 
criminations between words that are more or 
less synonymous. It has passed through many 
editions practically unchanged and, though not 
a scholarly work, is still perhaps the best book 
of the kind for English synonyms. Based upon 
and largely taken from it, is Smith’s Synonyms 
Discriminated (London, 1882), a book of the 
same general character. Other dictionaries of 
synonvms, without citations and consisting es- 
sentially of mere lists of words more or less re- 
lated in meaning, are: Roget, Thesaurus of Eng- 
lish Words and Phrases Classified ( Ist ed., Lon- 
don, 1852; new editions, enlar^d and improved, 
have appeared in 1911 and 1913, both contain- 
ing a full index by J. L. Roget) — this is consid- 
ered by many a more discriminating and hence 
more helpful work than even (Yabb’s; Soule, 
Dictionary of English Synonyms (New York, 
1871, 1891, 1910, 1911); Fernald, English Syno- 
nyms and Antonyms (1896, 1906); Fleming, 
Symnyms^ Antonyms^ and Assoc%ated Words 
(ib., 1913). The b^t treatments of English 
synonyms at present are th<^e contained in the 
larger dictionaries (the International, the 
Standard, and the Ceafttfy dictimiaries) . TsajH- 
NOLOQiCAL--43oodchild and Tweney, Tcchnologi- 
etd and Sdmtifk? Dictionary (London, 1905). 

The best dictionaries from English into foreign 
languages and vice versa, and the dictionari^ 
entiirly in foreiip langu^«» will found in the 
bibli^^pbies ^ven under the various special 
articles in this Encygmjf-bdia; thus, under the 
article Pobtuouese IjANOUage will be found a 
list of tlm l^t native and bilingual dictionaries 
of Pcirtogn«8« J nnd the mse is similar with other 
like article, mch ns Spanish Language, Ital- 
ian Language, etc. Several really gimt foreign 
dictionaries ^cwld be motioned here, however. 
Among the^ is the gr®it German dlctimiaiy, 
Dmis^m Wdricrhndk, of Jacob and Wilhelm 
Grimm, in 1852, of which the fiiat volume 


wm pnblis^d in 1854. It aims to give the 
words only of the Htemiy langue^ fer 

less full than the Mew English Dictwneury), 
from the b^inning of the sixteenth ^ntv^. 
Siime the death of the Grimm Brothers the work 
has been carried on by »:holars. The 

work is now (1914) about five-sixths comj^te^. 
.^^ong the monumental French dictionaries we 
have Dictkmnmre de la longue frangaise, by 
M. P. E. Littr5, a lar^ quari^ rich in literary 
citations and the history of French words, pub- 
lished in Paris in 1863-72 (a supplement in 
1878-82); and the grand Dicttommtre univer- 
selle du XlX^me siAcle (15 vols., 4to) of La- 
roiisse, published at Paris in 1866-76. Tliis is 
perhaps more properly an encyclops^ha, since it 
contains essays of some lei:^h on various sub- 
jects. The revised edition, published in 7 vol- 
umes under the title Nouceau Larousse %llustr4 
(Paris, 1898-1904; supplement, 1907), and un- 
der the editorship of Claude Aug5, contains less 
discursive matter, but a greater variety of art- 
icles covering the entire field of knowledge- 
all in one general vocabulary — combining fic- 
tion, history, biography, geography, dictionary 
of words, etc. 

Among the modem dictionaries in two or more 
languages, those treating of technical terms are 
of special interest. There are now numerous 
dictionaries of this class, many of them having 
a vocabulary in three languages, commonly 
German, French, and English. Their definitions 
are usually merely by synonyms or the briefest 
kind of description, their purpose being to meet 
the needs of the technolo^cal or scientific stu- 
dent. A recent dictionary of this class is the 
Technological Dictionary, edited by Alexander 
ToiUau8(*n, published in 1901 at Leipzig, in 
three thick duodecimo volumes. The vocabulary 
is in (ierman, French, and English respectively 
in the three volumes. 

The form and contents of the modern diction- 
ary are the outcome of long experience. The first 
dictionaries were mere word lists arranged ac- 
cording to subjects or even miscellaneously. The 
alphabetic arrangement is comparatively recent 
and has entirely replaced the older one®. The 
plan of giving scientific etymologies and of ar- 
ranging definitions in the order of their historic 
development, both now tjTpical of the best diction- 
aries, first b^n to take definite shape in the 
work of Noah Webster. The use of illustrations 
in dictionaries is old, but heretofore only ^ose 
illustrating the mechanical arts were generally 
dependable for scientific accuracy. The general 
and fr^ use of illustration of animals and plants 
with a reasonable approach to accuracy dates 
from the publication (about 1860) in England 
of a revision of Webster’s Dictionary under the 
name of Ogilcie^s Imperial Dictionary. This was 
well and copiously illustrated, many of its illus- 
trations still finding a place in the standard 
dictionaries of to-day. llie most notable gen- 
eral En||lish dictionary with illustrations prior 
to Ogilvie’a was Hiat entitled Dictionary of Arts 
and Smenees (2 vols., 4to, London, 1806) by G. 
Gregory, The work is profusely illustrate with 
steel engmvings of the arts and sciences and 
natuml histoiy and combines the futures of a 
dictionary and an mcyclopsdia. The illustra- 
tions in natural hi^ry, however, lack the 
mitifie accuracy characteristic of modern dic- 
tionaries and en^lopadias. The dictionary of 
to-day is distinguish^ also by being no longm* 
a mie-man work, as in the days of Johnson ami 







bat a, eobperatiTe prodaet, tiwaging the 
aer^^ of naany gp^al eStors 

working under a chief of staff, or mwiagiiig 
editor, the whole work being subject to the di^ 
^on of an ^itor in (Aief, who endeSToia to give 
it nnity, nniforaaity, and eomnletencm. 

BIGTO0BAJPH. This instrmnent, whidt has 
In manj criminal trials since 1012, con- 
sists of the adoption of an ordinary telephone 
circuit witti a sensitive granular carbon trans* 
mitter with a dliaphragm somewhat greater 
than usually employed, so as to increase the 
reprodu^ion of fite ^tind at the receiving end 
of the line. Such a transmitter, small and in- 
conspicuous, could te placed in the room where 
suspected persons would hold conference or wn- 
versations, and wires led to a recording station, 
where a stenographer could record the spoken 
words. In lar^ auditoriums a number of trans- 
mitters have bwii used to reproduce the sounds 
at different parts of the hall, and a similar de- 
vice with a loud-speaking telephone receiver has 
been installed in the waiting rooms of various 
railway stations. 

DIC'TtTMC (Lat., a saying, utterance, r^ponse 
of an oracle), sometimes called obiter dictum^ 
i.e., an opinion pronounced *by the way.’ In 
legal parlance, an unauthoritative expression of 
opinion on a point of law uttered by a judg^ 
in a judicial proceeding. In a legal system 
based, as is that of England and America, 
largely upon precedent, only so much of a ju- 
dicial" opinion as is directly concerned with the 
decision of the case in hand has commanding 
authority. This is due to the fact that the 
courts have no power to decide cases not before 
them for adjudication. The principle of stare 
decisis, i.e., of abiding by a rule once settled 
by a formal decision, invests such a decision 
with the force of law and raakc^ it a binding 
authority upon the courts in similar casi's. But 
a decision upon a collateral point, or upon a 
state of facts not before the court for its deter- 
mination, has no such binding force. It is a 
mere pronouncement, or expression of opinion, 
which derives its authonty solely from the 
learning and personal weight of the judge de- 
claring it. It is usual, therefore, to distinguish 
betw<K*n the “law of a case” and the dicta, or 
judicial opinions expressed in it, which, however 
important and influential they may be, have 
not the force of law. This process of “sifting” 
the law from the dicta of a judicial opinion 
is one of the chief, as it is one of the moat 
difficult, functions of the lawyer and the judge. 

It is not to be inferred, however, that judicial 
dicta are entirely without legal authority. The 
opinions of eminent and learned judges have the 
same weight with the eourts as that which at- 
taches to the disinterested opinions of great 
lawyers and legal writers, and pe classified as 
having “persuasive” as distinguished from “im- 
perative” authority. It is often desirable and 
sometimes necessary to resort to such opinions 
as an aid to the formation of a sound though 
independent judgment upon a ijuestimi of law, 
and many eases have b^n decide and many 
importent legal doctrines establish^ in defer- 
ence to such authority. In this view of the 
matter judicial dicta constitute a long and val- 
uable seri€M8s of commenteries on the law of the 
land, through the law reports, to 

which r«ort may be had as to the more syste- 
imitie writings of eminent lasers and judges, 
as those of Cdke, Blackstoae, Kent, and Btory, 
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ment between Henry HI and rfbdTlw 
baiuas, so called b^auso macte during the aim 
of Ke nilwor th in Itfifi. ^ 

HIC’TYKT^IBJK |Keo-l4it. mm. pi., from 
Gfc. net -f f«na). 

A family of spiders that 'wnhv# iiTM^Iar wtbs 
kinds of silk are used. Swmit 

BICTYOlTE^ltA. (Neo-lat., fnm Ok. Ilicwt, 
dikti^on, net -f- thread). A g^us 

of fossil graptolites in wbieh the colony, whwa, 
found pressed out on the surface of a* slab of 
shale, has the appearanet’> of a network of ddi- 
cate filaments made Ujp of heavier wll-te»rii^ 
branches that radiate from a commoa bass and 
are united at frequent intervals by slender hori- 
zontal threads. The genus ran^s from the 
uppermost Cambrian to the Carlmniferous and is 
especially abundant in lowest Ordovician “Wc- 
tyonema slialcs” which form such a persistent 
zone in the Baltic Provinces, Scandinavia, Eng- 
land, eastern Canada and Hew York. IWoffO- 
aema fiabelltforme. the best-known spiles, had 
a colony 6 to 10 inches long that grew in the 
shape of a funnel from a single rootstock. See 
GRAJm)r.iTK. 

DIC'TYOSFON'aEDAB CNeo-I.at. nom. pi., 
from Gk. dtien/oe, dtkit/oa, net 4" virdyyo?, spongo#, 
sponge). A family of usually large, fossil lys- 
saciiie sponges somewhat cicely allied to the 
existing grass sponges ( Euplwtelln), and found 
in rocks of Lower Devonian to Lower Carbonif- 
erous age, but chiefly in those of Up|>er De- 
vonian age in New ^ork Btate. In form these 
sponges vary from ovate, cylindrical, and pris- 
matic to funnel-shaped. Thev have a large 
central cavity, and thin walls in which the sili- 
ceous spicuh's formed a skeleton of great regu- 
larity, so that the surface of the fossil is orna- 
mented by a network of fine rectangular meshes. 
As the sponge substance itself was dwompoaed 
and the siliceous spicules dissolved during Hie 
processes of fossilizatiofi, tluw organisms ap- 
pear at present as casts of the original organic 
matter, imbedded in ehaly sandstones, and their 
structure is indicated by the impressed lines 
upon their surfaces, and in some cases by the 
iron oxide (limonite) which occupies the cavi- 
ties once filled by organic tissue or m>icttl#«. 
Some of these sponges have very simple form 
with smooth surface*, others are radially or 
transversely ribbed, and still others are spiny 
or nodulose, while a few have pmiched males 
upon their surfaces. 

In the r^on where these fossil spemg^ have 
been found in greatest abundance — ^viz., in 
Allegany, Cattaraugus, and Bteulien counti^ of 
New York State— they occur in sandy shales or 
sandstones in such manner as to indicate that 
they lived often in extensive colonies on aandy 
or muddy bottoms, and they are not as a rule 
ai^oclah^ with any considerable number of 
other kinds of fewsil organisms. The earliest 
species, Diotyosponffia Banbpi, from the Upper 
Ludlow rocks of England, has a slinpte, sub- 
ovate form. The more ornaments forms appear 
in the Upper Devonian and Loww Car^nlf- 
erous rocks. The principal genera are XHetpo- 
apoagta, Vphantemm, PrimmMctpa, 

and Thpmmdwtpa of the CStemuag roch», and 
Phrapmodietya and Phpmmponpm of the K^hmk 
group of Lower Carinmlferotts age. Ahimt 2W 
species are known, of wWeh nnmhm 
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ele^ni mont^apli, with fine lith^ayhie plates 
of these fossil epcrages, was puhlisnM hy James 
Hall and J* M. Clarke as “A Memoir on the 
Pat^^e Baticnlate Spoipes of the Family 
Dictyospcmgidsss/' in Memmn of the New York 
Mi&te Mmeum of Natural EUtor^f rah ii (Al- 
l»By, 1808). See Spomoe; Spohoiozoa. 

"DKYintOTAlW* A small group of marine 
al|» of very nn^rtain afflnitm. Th^ are 
ewefty interesting on aecouitt of the comhina- 
tiwa of chaimcters. They have a brown pigment 
ebaraeteristie of the brown algse, tetraspores 
charaeterietic of the md al^, and sperms pe- 
cnliar to theno^cdvea In generah they are re- 
garded as an aberrant group of red algee. 

IIIOTY8 (lat., fr^ Gk. Ahcrvi, Biktya) OF 
OasTE. A Greek writer. He was supposed to 
have hem a eompanion of Idomeneus in the 
Trojan War, of which he wrote an account. The 
Latin version i dating from the fourth century 
iuD.) of this fabulous history was long alone 
mutant. The Gr^k original was used by 
Malalas in his chronc^aphy {c.570 a.d.) and 
by {^her Bymniine writers. A fragment of the 
version on a papyrus of the third century A4). 
was found by Grenfell and Hunt in 1004-05 
and published in the Tebtunia Papyrit, 2 [ 1907 ) . 
The prologue of the Latin version and Suidas 
(o.v.) inform us that the original work of 
Dietys was written in Phoenician letters on 
bark and buried with him at Cnosus, in Crete, 
but that in the thirtetmth year of Nero’s reign 
f66 A.D.) the tomb was burst by an earthquake 
and the Phoenician book thus discovered. This 
was then presented to Nero, who ordered it 
tianslated into Greek. The Latin version bears 
the name of one Beptimius as its author and 
conforms clwely to Wie newly discovered Greek 
version. The work belongs to the body of 
fictitious literature which began to be written 
in the Hellenistic period. In the Middle Ages 
it was much read and, with the spurious his- 
tory of Dares the Phrygian (q.v.), became the 
source of romance. Consult: Griffin, Darea and 
Bwtya: Introduction to the Study of the Medi- 
eval Vermons of the Story of Troy (Baltimore, 
1907); Christ-Schmid, Gesehichie der griechi- 
achen JAtteratur, vol. ii (5th ed., Munich, 
1913). For tlie text, in both Latin and Greek, 
imnsult Ihm, in Mertnes, 44 (1909). 

BlCtC'MO PIdkOTS. See Biennials. 

DSOYHODOHy dl-sl^n0-d5n (Neo-Ijat., from 
Gk. 3i-, di-t double -f- iciWi», ky6n^ dog -f- 
odoita, twth). A genus of fc^su reptiles 
found in the Permian and Jurassic rocks of 
Soutli Africa and Bussia, while closely allied 
forms occur in India and Scotland. The ani- 
mal was a land reptile of h^^vy build, with 
limbs instructed for walking with the body 
well raised off the ground. Some forms are 
as small as a rat, but the majority of the 
apeeim vary in sise from that of a new-born 
to a half-grown pig. A few only are of large 
siie, the larg»t known having a skull about 2 
ieet in length In most points of structure the 
animal clc^ely agrees with the mammals, hav- 
ing the tenporal arch similarly built and hav- 
ing a mmumal-llke shoulder ^rdle and pelvis 
and the same number of joints in the toes, vk., 
2, S, 8, 8, 8. The striking spM^ialiaaticm from 
whlteh Ite mme is derived is the pmenee of a 
mtr of large emimm whiidi oft^ form walrus- 
like tuifca In m^t sp^ies Hie^ are al»ent in 
the female. The fr<mt of the Jaws is coreied 


with a hon^ like that of a tortom. 

In an allicNd ^nus Endothiodon, there are no 
tusks, but a row of mtMr teeth. See 

Thebom obfha . 

DIBACHH, dld'A-kA ^ Tiaghen® of tme 
Twelve ArosTUis. 

DIBi^^TZC POETBY. Thai kind ci imetry 
which aims, or sems to aun, at instruction as 
its object, making pleasure entirely suhiervient 
to this. It has ten dispuM whether the exist- 
ence of a kind of poetry especially entitled to 
the name "didactic” consists with the true na- 
ture and object of the poetic art, for it is hdd 
that to point out instruction as the p^uliar 
object of one kind of poetry is to overlook the 
high aim of all poetry, and that a poem may 
be in the highest sense ethical without any 
obvious aim at instruction. The drama of 
Shakespeare has an immen^ ethical or moral 
value, but it is not didactic. Examples of 
purely didactic poetry are Vergil’s Oeorgica, 
Horace’s Ara Poettca, Pope’s Eaaay on CrtHdam 
and Essay on Man, 

BIBEL^HIA (Neo-Lat., from Gk. di-, 
double -f* he\4>h, delphys, womb), or JMteTA- 
THESIA. The second of the three great sub- 
classes of mammals (q.v.), contoining only the 
single order Marsupialia (qv.). The name is 
derived from the “double” condition of the 
womb in the female, where the uterine dilata- 
tions of the oviducts continue through life dis- 
tinct from each other. There are also two 
vagina?, each with its own opening into the 
cloaca, into w'hieh the rectum and ureters like- 
wise open. There is no well-developed placenta, 
^d it 18 generally entirely wanting, though it 
is now thought that its absence is a secondary 
condition and not primitive, as it has been 
shown to be present in the early stages of 
development in the bandicoots (Perameles). 

BLDEBOT^ d^'d’-riV, Denis (1713-84). One 
of the most brilliant, versatile, and prolific 
writers of the French “philosophic” generation, 
nicknamed “Pantophile Diderot” by Voltaire, 
because of his unbounded interest in almost 
every branch of human activity. He was born 
at Langres, Oct. 5, 1713, and "was educated by 
the Jesuits. He declined to study law, quar- 
reled with his family, and eked out a meagre 
livelihood in young manhood by literary hack 
work and teaching mathematics. After several 
discreditable Bohemian adventures be married 
(1743) and became definitely estranged from 
his father. In this year he published transla- 
tions of Stanyan’s History of Ermm, and in 
1746 a translation of James’s Btot%onaTy of 
Medicine, with an Easai aur le merite et la 
rerttt, a paraphrase of Shaftesbury- The Pew- 
^es phiJosophiques of this year was his first 
independent work and is said to have ten in- 
spire by a caprice of his mi^rea®, M^ame 
de Puisieux, who certainly prompted his anony- 
mous and most indecent novel, Lea hijoum ta- 
duoreta (1748), of which he was a^amed in 
his later years. Diderot’s first work of philoso- 
phic importance is the Lettre aur lea mmtgles 
d Vuaage de ecus qui mient (1749), which, 
thongh apparently a hypoDietital study of the 
philosophy of sensation, really involved an an- 
derminiw of ethioil standardis and so of social 
order. Ira is essay abounds In strange previsions 
of later discoveries and hypothesai, micdi as the 
6U|gestion of developing the sense of tcmch 
amox^ the blind. Ito immediate xmult was the 
impriscoiment of ito author At Vlnceni^ he- 
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TiaavowaMc iiii«e»ee. From impriscia- 
P»derot was rrf«a^ «t the urg^nev ©f the 
undertaken to hrli» out 
tno^tonoxis BncytAopeiw^ origrinall’e ^aeeived 
hy Diderot as an miMrgmamt of €kdmbers *9 Fa- 
cyeiopcBdm (1721}, but becoming, under hia 
©ditor^ip and for a time that of D*A}«nbert, 
the organ of inteilectua! emancipation rather 
than 4^ any school of ethics or philosophy. To 
this Diderot gave 20 years of unremitting labor, 
writing, j^vising, editing, correcting, siipervis- 
ing, and combating the intrigues and threats 
of theological opponents and the prohibitions 
of a censorship that, fortunately for liia pub- 
lishers, was venal as well as ‘corrupt. The 
Encydopidie counts 28 volume (175 1-72), 
with a six-volume supplement (1776-77) and 
two volumes of tables (1780). It w-as not 
primarily or chiefly revolutionary, but practi- 
cal. All branches of science, nifiniifacturt*, an<l 
agriculture were treated with great fullness. It 
is only occasionally, and then often by mocking 
insinuation rather than direct attack, that it 
touches religion or morals, in which it has no 
consistent theory to uphold The attacks on 
legal abuses and feudal survivals are quite as 
marked a feature The work was greeted with 
immense enthusiasm and was reprinted several 
times. Though engaged in this Hercuh‘an work, 
Diderot managed, with characteristic super- 
abundance of energy and bigness of heart, to 
help his literary comrades, when he did not 
actually rewrite their works entirely for them, 
and even composed two plays — IjC fih naturrl 
(1757) and ke p^re de famille (1758) — that 
mark the beginning of the modem domestic 
drama, and by his critical Paradoxe Jitur te eom^- 
dien had great influence on I.<ea8ing and so on 
the German stage. Tlie French classic tiygedy 
had confined itself to “noble” themf^. Diderot 
took his tragic situations from everv’day middle- 
class life, thus sowing the germs of the melo- 
drama in France. To this period belong also an 
essay pn painting in the BncydopMie, which 
Goethe translated, adding a luminous commen- 
tary; his posthumously published novel, ha re- 
hgieuse (1759) ; the eccentric Jacques le fatal- 
iste (1773), also posthumous ; and the yet more 
eccentric Le neveu de Hamcau, which first ap- 
peared in print in a translation by Goethe 
(1805). In his critiques on the annual rahibi- 
tion of painting, the famous Salon, Diderot 
established the first bond between art and liter- 
ature; still be can hardly be considered an art 
critic, owing to his ignorance of its technique 
and Ms undue insistence on the mere subject 
or idea of the work. In 1773 Diderot, who had 
received but $600 a year for his work on the En- 
cyelopSdie, felt constrained to sell his library 
to furnish a suitable dowrr for his daughter. 
It was purchased by Catharine II and presented 
to him as salaried caretaker. He went to St. 
Petersburg to thank the Empress and spent 
some months there in her Intimate society. He 
returned in 1774 and passed his last decade in 
ephaneml writing and ^nyersations that, lull 
of powerfully stimulating idm» as thsy were, 
left lasting impre^ions- In talk his contempo- 
raries thmight him unrival^; this is borne out 
by the fact that Ms influent on bis ewitmu- 
poiaricB was tremendoui, evmi thou^ most of 
his really original wanpositlcais were ptdilbfa^ 
after his death. *‘He who knows Diderot in his 
writings only ” said Marm<mtel, “does know 
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a collected edition of his wrilingi with Mus- 
ter, 80 well did he know rec^leas hairi^ of 
tteir compe^itiem. A eeitaia sentimental strata 
infused into him by the wearks of Btemo and 
RichardTOn. Ms own sincere appr^atioa of na- 
ture, and his natural thoi^ unselfish lyflcl«B, 
easily mark him as a piwuriKif of tibe Ro- 
manticista e^en ahead of Rousj^u in point 
of time. Hia works haw? been well edited 
Asaeimt and Tourneux (20 vol*.. 1876-70). M- 
derot’a Borre^ov^imee with Mademoiadlle 
land gWm the beat clue to his antithelit»il 
character. The bwt study, in English, cf hit 
place, environment, and influence is John Mor- 
ley, IHderot and the Emepdopadisis (la^ndcn, 
1801). Consult also: Eosenkran*. IMdcroCs 
lehen und ircrfee (fjctpaig, 1866)*. Brwneti^re, 
Etudes critiques (2d series, Paris, Car- 

lyle, Essay on fhderot (London. 1881) ; Cl. Iau- 
son, Histoire de la HttH^tvre franqaim (Paria, 
1912); A. C«)llignon, Diderot (ib., 1007); A. 
Torn^xy, La l^ge^e de>s phdomphes (ib,, 1011) ; 
E. L. Ou, riideroi as a IHsHple of Moghsh 
Thought (New York, 1913). 

DIDIBB, d^'dyft', Jkan C'iia»l«si Hsimif 
(180.5-64). A French writer, bom in Genewa. 
After a visit to Italy he published hia Rome 
souterraine (1833), k work of Action which 
affords a brilliant picture of the revolt against 
Austria and other matters of Italian history. 
He wrote* Eae ann^e m Kspagne (1837) ; €am- 
paqne de Rome (1842); Promenade au Maroc 
(1844); B^}our chez le sch^f de Lo Mecque 
(1856); Cti^uante fours sur le Nil (1857); 
Cinq cents lieues sur le Nil (1858). 

DIDION, dA'dynN', Isiuobk (1798-1878). A 
French soldier and author, born at Diedetthofen. 
He was educated at the Ecole Polyieebnique 
and the Academy of MeU; in 1848 was ap- 
pointed director of the percussion-cap manu- 
factory of the French army in Paris. In 1858 
he lK»came a general of brigade. He wrote «»n 
the science of projectiles, including Trait* de 
baltsiique (1848; 2d ed., 1860); Oours 4iemen- 
tmre de balistique (1864; 3d ed,, 1850); Pro- 
qrH des sciences et de Vindustrie (1875). 

DIIFIBS SAL'VItTS TO LIA'ITBS, Mar- 
cus. A Homan emperor, March to June, 193, 
He had commanded the army in flermany and 
held high military and civil posts in Italy and 
the provinces, and been naiiu*d consul more 
than once. On the murder of IVrti nax in 10.% 
the pratorian soldiers o/Tt-red to support a« 
emperor whoever would givt‘ them the largest 
price. Didtus gave tlicm 26,000 sesterces each 
and gained the throne, but was soon deposwl by 
the Beimte on the approach Of Septimius 8ev- 
erus, and murdered by a soldier. 

DI'DO (Lat, from Gk. or Eussa. Ac- 

cording to the legend, the founder of Gartha^. 
She was the daughter of a king of Tyre, called 
ly some Agenor or Belus, by others Mutgo or 
Matgep«8- His guee<*»»or, Pygmalion, the 
brother of Dido, murdered hmr husband (who 
als<!> her uncle ) , a priest of Hercules named 
Arerbas or fiioharbas, called Sycliaeus by Ver- 
gil. With the treasures of Syehaeus, whteb 
Pygmalion had sought for In vain, and ac^m- 
mnied by many Tyrians, Dido escape to 
She land^ in Africa, not far from the Phmnl- 
man ^Icmy of Uti^ and built a d^idel callal 
Byrm (a Phcenician word, confused with Gk. 
/Siftoa, the hide of a bull), on a pi«^ of ground 
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"Bfim** giav« rise to the le^md ttat Dido pur- 
chiw^ m mwk land as coMd be en^mpasaed 
witb a Indl^k^g bide, and that aftcn* the agr^ 
XMnt ihe ent the hide into small thongs and 
thus inclosed a large piece of territory. Here 
iribe built the city of Ciui;hage. To uToid being 
ccsnprilcd to marry larbas, she stabbed herself 
on a funeral pile, which she had caused to be 
erects (ainsult Justinus, xviii, 4-7); after 
her d^th she was bonor^ as a deity by her 
subjects. V^pi, bowerer, ascribes the death of 
Dido to her unrequited passion for .^bieas 
(JSneid, lAv, especially ir) ; but many of the 
aneient writers conceiv^ that the poet had com- 
mitted an anachronism in making her c<m- 
temporary with the Trojan prince. Tlie more 
general opinicm was that Dido had built Car- 
ths^e scmiewhere between 60 and 100 years be- 
fore the loundatiim of Rome. C'onsult Meltzer, 
0mahwMe d&r Carthager, vol. i (Berlin, 1879), 
and his article ‘‘Dido,” in Butcher’s Lemtkon der 
gtieohiHchen und rdmi&ohen. Mythologies vol. i 
(I^pEig, 1884-90), and Hossbach’s article 
“Dido,” in Pauly-Wi^wa, Real-Enoyclopadie der 
elmmehm AUertnfmtrissenachafts vol. v (Stutt- 
pirt, 1905). 

DIDOK, d^^ddN', Jean Henki (1840-1900). 
A French Dominican wito in the latter half of 
his life stood in the frfmt rank of French pulpit 
orators. He was born at Touvet, entered the 
Order of Hi. Dominic in 1802, and during sev- 
eral years preached a famous series of lenten 
conferences at Notre Dame in Paris. He died 
at Toulouse, March 13, 1900. Of his publica- 
tions there have been translated into English: 
BHence Without God (1882) 5 The Germans 
(1884); Jesus Christ (2 vols., 1891-92); Be- 
lief in ike Divinity of Jesus Christ (1894). 
Lives have appeared by IN; Coulanges (Paris, 
1901); Reynaud (ib,, 1904), and Brisson (ib., 
1906), 

DXDOT, dA'dd^. The name of a family of 
gtonch printers and publishers founded by 
FltAN^-ois DmoT (1089-1757).— Of his eleven 
children, Fbanvois Ambroibe (1730-1804), who 
introduced the vellum paper into France, and 
PipaE‘ P san^ois (1732-9.5) were distinguished 
printers and the latter’s eldest son, Hsnbi 
( 1765-wr>2), wag a noted type caster, engraver, 
and mjhaiiielam A desc;endant of Piwre max- 
ri«l Bwnardm d« Bflint-Pierre, who wrote Paul 
#f Virffime at a country house near the Didot 
paper manufactory at Essonne. — P iebse Didot 
(1710-1863), the eldest son of Francois Am- 
broise, produced then unexcelled editions of 
French and Latin classics; his brother, Fibmin 
( 1704-1830), was greatest of them all as 
printer, engraver, and type founder. He in- 
vented the word “stereotype,” and used the 
prcM^st largely, revolutionizing the book trade 
by his cheap editions. His manufactory vras a 
place of pilgrlmagB for the printers of the 
world. He -was also a respectable diamatic 
autbeur and translator of the classtos and 
aehieviri reputation as a moderately liberal 
politician and deputy. His sots and grandsmis 
have i^ntinued the business with honor, 
with no incimse of fame. France is indebted 
to this fimally for the publicatio® of the Biog- 
mplme Fulto^o, and Belgium is likewt^ tor 
the ^taWishm^t of her Royal Pr^^s. Consult 
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Bidot (Paris, 1^4|, and Cecil Piper, 

“Some Cr^it Prii^rs and toeir Work: toe 
Didot^” in lAhrmy World (lamdon, 1914). 

DIDBOH^ #'drdH', AroinsE NaBouton 
(1808-67). A French ax^s^egi^, born at 
Hautevillers (Marne). Acting on the advice of 
Victor Hugo, he turned his attention to Chris- 
tian areh^logy, examined nearly all the old 
church edidcce of Franee, and estendM his 
knowledge hj travels in Greece, Germany, Eng- 
land, and Italy. In 1835 he was appoint^ 
secretary to the Historical Committee of Arts 
and Monuments, founded by Guizot, and in 
1844 he estabiisl^ the Animles Archiologiques, 
which became the main source of intonnation in 
France on mediicval art and antiquities, and 
was edited by him until his death. He founded 
a special publishing house for areh^olc^eal 
works in 1845, and established a manufactory 
of stain^ glass in 1849, and one for bronzes 
and goldsmith’s ware in naediseval style in 1858. 
Among his works are: Bisioire de Dieu: ieo- 
nogmphie des personnes divines (1843) ; Manuel 
d'icmographie chretiennes gr^que et latine 
(1845); Manuel des ohjets de bronze et d*or- 
fSvrerie du moyen Age: Iconographie de PopSra 
(1864). 

DIDSBITBY COLLEGE. One of the theo- 
logical institutions maintained by the Wesleyan 
church of England. It is situated near Man- 
chester. It was founded in 1842-43 as the re- 
sult in part of the effort made in 1839 to raise 
a large fund to commemorate the centenary of 
the founding of Methodism. Among the many 
noted men who have been memlwrs of its facultv 
are to be numbered W. B. Pope, the distin- 
guished theologian, and Professor Geden, the 
learned biblical scholar. It has always been 
noted for the strength of its faculty and the 
quality of ite work. 

DIDUN'CtTLITS (Neo-Lat., diminutive of 
diduSs from Portug. doudo, dodo, foolish). A 
genus of a family (Didunculid®) of pigeons, 
peculiar to Samoa and characterized by a 
booked upper mandible and a toothed lower one 
— the tooth-billed pigeons. See Pigeon. 

DllPYlCA. vSee Bbanchid.^. 

DHPTMI, or DIIFYMOL See BKANCHiDjg. 

DLDTlff'IDlI (Neo-Lat., from Gk. §i§vims, 
didymoSs twin, from St-, di-, double if- 56o, dyo 
two; so called from being found in the same 
mineral which yields lanthanum). A metal 
discovered in 1842 by Mosander, in the mineral 
cerite. It is also found in gad<dinite, orthite, 
and other cerium minerals. Recent investiga- 
tions have shown that didymium consists of 
two elemente, ncodi^miMw (symbol Kd, atomic 
weight 143.6), and prasmdymwm {s>"mbol Pr, 
atomic weight 140.5). 

DIDYMOGBAFOTS (Neo-Let., irmu Gk. 
SiSvftoss didymos, double 4* ygdgna, grapho, I 
write). A genus of graptoli-^, of which the 
rhabdosome consists of four symn^tric branches 
growing from an axillary siei^. The thfw^ are 
simple and tubular. The genus furnishes im- 
portant Index foMils for toe Ordovician and 
contains about 40 spemea, toand atomdanlly in 
the gmptolite shales of toe lower and middle 
Ordovician m Euro|^ America, and Aiwtralia. 
Seme special, m BUfymograptm hifidns and 
Didymoffmptm have a world-wide dis- 

trib^tlOT. Bm 6*AFim®BE. 
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